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SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX  * 


EXCISIONAL  SURQERT  OF  THE  JOINTS  AND  BONES. 


The  Joints,  fob  Disease. 

The  Operations  of  Surgery  are  generally  of  two  kinds:  those  wliicli 
consist  in  the  removal  of  some  part  of  the  body,  whether  by  Excision 
or  Amputation;  and  those  which  effect  the  restoration  of  parts  de- 
stroyed by  disease  or  injury,  or  wanting  by  congenital  defect,  consti- 
tuting Plastic  Surgery.  The  latter  class  of  Surgical  Operations  is 
responsive  to  the  guiding  principle  of  restoring  the  body  to  its  healthy 
integrity  of  structure  and  function.  So  also,  in  the  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  organism,  similar  considerations  —  anatomical  and 
physiological— should  ever  be  observed,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  integrity  as  far  as  possible.  But  the  removal  of  any  part 
will  be  a  resource  in  the  hands  of  the  true  Surgeon  only  under  patho- 
logical conditions  justifying  such  interferepce,  lest  a  surgical  operation 
of  unavoidable  sacrifice  become  another  name  for  reckless  mutilation. 

Taking  the  conditions,  local  and  constitutional,  which  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  operations  of  Excision,  in  connection  with  their 
performance  and  after-treatment,  we  comprehend  the  full  import  of 
the  expression  "  Excisional  Surgery,"  as  distinguished  from  a  descrip- 
faon  merely  of  the  operative  procedures.  Viewed  in  the  latter  sense  only, 
liixcision  or  Ee-section,  as  it  is  sometimes  less  properly  named,  signifies 
the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  body,  by  a  cutting-out  operation  of  extir- 
pation. This  kind  of  operation  relates  chiefly  to  the  joints  and  bones, 
although  It  may  be  practised  also  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  as 
adventitious  growths  produced  in  connection  with  the  natural  or- 
ganism. With  regard  to  the  osseous  system,  comprising  the  joints 
of  thesTpSrtr''''"'  "^^^     practised  either  for  disease  ov  for  injury 

IStVti!'"'^"^  ^^'^  ^^"somian  Lectures.    Med.  Soc,  Londou, 
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In  approaching  tbis  subject  we  may  just  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  its  bistory  and  time-liououred  associations.    Hippocrates,  in  whose 
writings  2400  years  ago  so  many  other  surgical  aspects  of  the  present 
age  are  reflected,  distinctly  notices  the  re-section  of  bones  at  the  joints, 
—as  of  the  leg,  the  ankle,  the  forearm,  the  wrist.    Then,  again,  we 
find  Celsus  and  Paulus  -^gineta  both  as  explicitly  directing  the 
excision  of  the  ends  of  bone,— the  one  in  compound  dislocations,  the 
other  in  compound  fractures  with  protrusion.    But  the  latter  writer 
refers  also  to  the  practice  of  excision  for  disease  of  the  joints  or  of  the 
bones:  "When,"  says  he,  "the  extremity  of  a  bone  near  a  jomt  is 
diseased  it  is  to  be  sawn  off :  and  often,  if  the  whole  of  a  bone,  such  as 
the  ulna,  radius,  tibia,  or  the  like,  be  diseased,  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
entire."    Thus,  then,  Excisional  Surgery  had  its  origin  in  that  fertile 
period  of  the  world's  history  when  arts  and  literature  flourished. 
Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  those  dark  and  dreary  middle  ages, 
when  the  human  mind  lay  dormant,  as  in  a  death,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  vestige  of  that  which  was  destined  to  become  a  leading 
feature  of  modern  surgery.    Not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  were  the  operations  of  joint-excision  fully  recognized.  in 
1781  Park  of  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  excised  the  knee-joint,  and  with 
a  successful  result.   This  was  followed  by  a  second  successful  operation 
on  the  knee,  in  1789.    Contemporaneously,  in  France,  the  Moreaus, 
senior  and  junior,  practised  excision  of  this  joint,  between  the  years 
]  786  and  1789  ;  and  then  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  one  Surgeon  m  1794, 
the  other  in  1797.    The  efforts  of  Park  and  Moreau  failed  to  make 
any,  the  slightest,  impression  on  the  profession  or  the  public.  In 
September,  1782,  Park  wrote  to  Percival  Pott,  of  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital,  "a  few  sheets,  in  which,"  said  he,  "I  hope  to  show  that  in 
some  of  the  affections  of  the  knee  and  elbow  in  which  amputation  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  indispensably  necessary.  Surgery  has  yet  another 
resource,  which,  as  far  as  my  reading  and  experience  enable  me  to 
iud^e,  has  not  yet  been  attempted  by  any  other  practitioner— I  mean, 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  articulation:'   He  emphasized  his  suggestion 
by  underscoring  it,  as  if  printed  in  italics.    This  announcement,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  no  way  to  have  moved  the  original  mmd  of  the  famous 
metropolitan  Surgeon.    On  the  Continent  the  memoirs  offered  by  the 
Moreaus  to  the  French  Academy  provoked  violent  opposition  and 
were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  surgical  savans  of  France.    Thus  it 
was  that  towards  the  close  of  their  labours  the  P^«««^^'J  ^^^^^^^ 
Surgery  experienced  the  mortification  of   knowmg   that  they  had 
attracted  no  followers — no  successors.  .    ■,   ,  ^  v  r 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  general  historical  sketch  further ; 
those  who  revived  the  operations  of  excision,  and  subsequent  contribu- 
toi?,\vill  be  amply  noticed  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 

'''^ /oLi-S»ci-sio^  in  relation  to  the  General  Treatment  of  Joint-Bisease.- 
In  the  pathological  history  or  course  of  inflammatory  f 
certain  general  indications  of  Treatment  may  be  recognized,  ^liicK  n 
the  order  of  their  conservative  or  preservative  character,  admit  of  the 
Sllow?ng  arrangement ;  and  whereby  the  relative  bearmg  of  Excision 
vnW  become  apparent. 

The  Jv^on-operative  indications  comprise  :— 

(10  Preservation  of  the  Joint,  functionally,  by  restoration  of  its 
mobility. 
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(2.)  Preservation  of  the  Joint,  with  loss  of  its  mobility,  by  An- 
chylosis. 

The  Operative  indications  are  : — 

(3.)  Preservation  of  the  Limb,  and  Life,  by  sacrifice  of  the  Joint, 
with  Anchylosis,  here  more  properly  named  Synostosis — Excision. 

(4.)  Preservation  of  the  Life  alone,  by  sacrifice  of  the  Limb — Am- 
putation. 

The  question  of  operative  interference,  it  will  thns  be  seen,  can 
arise  only  when  the  joint-disease  is  ah-eady  past  the  control  of  the  fii'st 
indication  of  treatment — restoration  of  the  mobility  and  functional  use 
of  the  joint ;  and  when  it  has  become  subject  to  the  second  indication 
— preservation  by  anchylosis.     But  this  result  is  also  the  object  of 
Excision.    The  true  comparison,  therefore,  of  joint-excision  for  disease, 
is  with  the  probability  of  natural  cure  by  anchylosis.    Such  com- 
parison should  have  reference,  (1)  to  the  joint,  in  respect  to  five 
essential  particulars  —  the  appropriate  nature  of  the  anchylosis  or 
union,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  limb  for  its  functional  use,  the 
average  duration  of  the  periods  of  recovery,  and  the  permanent 
character  of  that  issue,  with  its  average  propoi'tionate  frequency;  (2) 
the  liability  to  life,  or  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  natural  cure  by 
anchylosis  and  that  resulting  from  excision,  must  also  be  considered. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  mortality  of  the  natural  ewe,  for 
it  might  be  said  that,  failing  to  obtain  that  issue  in  due  time,  the 
Surgeon  would  interfere  by  an  operation,  either  of  excision  or  amputa- 
tion, before  death  ensues.     But  the  period  of  natural  cure  is  very 
protracted,  extending  often  to  five  years  or  more,  and  even  to  ten 
years.    Cases  of  this  duration  respectively — not,  it  must  be  confessed 
of  a  very  inviting  and  encouraging  character — are  recorded  by  Mr.  T. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Hilton,  as  having  occurred  in  their  practice  for  the 
mechanical  cure  of  knee-joint  disease.    But  even  a  more  important 
consideration  is  this — that  such  protracted  recovery  is  attended  with 
a  proportionate  reduction  of  constitutional  vigour.    Hence,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  mortality,  operative  interference  may  be  too 
late,  or  intercurrent  disease,  consequent  on  delay,  may  carry  off  the 
patient;  in  either  case,  death  ensues  from  the  prolonged  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  natural  anchylosis. 

Statistical  results,  bearing  on  all  these  questions,  and  which  shall 
be  suflB.ciently  accurate  and  comprehensive,  are  yet  wanting  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  the  two  modes  of  cure — nature  versus 
excision.  Meanwhile,  the  fair  and  reasonable  course  to  take  surgically, 
in  any  advancing  case  of  inflammatory  joint-disease,  is  this  :  to  try  to 
induce  natural  anchylosis  by  absolute  rest  and  other  proper  treatment  • 
and  failing  to  obtain  that  issue,  timely  excision  offers  itself  as  a  sub- 
sequent resource,  under  the  conditions  which  are  most  favourable  for 
a  successful  result  to  this  operative  procedure.  What  are  they  ? 
V  analysis  of  twenty  carefully  recorded  typical  cases,  pub- 

lished m  the  "Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  1870,  I  endeavoured 
to  establish  three  propositions,  representing  the  conditions  of  disease 
appropriate  for  excision  of  the  joints  in  general ;  and  certain  supple- 
mentary  propositions  relating  to  particular  joints.  The  experience 
ot  twenty-five  additional  cases  enables  me  to  confirm  and  enlaro-e 
these  conclusions;  and, so  far  as  they  may  stand  the  test  of  yet  further 
experience,  they  may  be  taken  SiS  principles  or  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
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the  Surgeon  in  tis  selection  of  this  operation.  I  may  here  state  that 
this  series  of  cases  is  consecutive— i.e.,  it  comprises  all  the  cases  in 
Avhich  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  operation  of  jomt-excision.  JSo 
adequate  basis  for  generalization  can  be  afforded  by  any  limited  series 
of  cases  ;  but  my  own  have  the  advantage  of  preconsidered  observation 
and  analysis,  specially  with  a  view  to  the  purpose  proposed ;  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  are  verified,  for  the  most  part,  and  sup- 
ported  by  large  masses  of  evidence  caref uUy  gathered  from  recorded 

sources  of  trustworthy  results.  Tr^„TOT^T<T 
General  Conditions  of  Diseased  Joints  appropeiate  job  Excision. 
—Functional  irmtiMtyot  a  Joint  is  the  resultant  condition  for  which  the 
operation  of  Excision  is  appropriate  ;  but  as  this  may  ^^^^^f 
persistent  disease,  or  from  failure  o±  the  natural  ^^^^^f^^^]?'^^^ 
Character,  it  includes  three  general  conditions,  proper  for  the  operation  •- 
Firstly -^^  the  result  of  persistent  disease-destruction  of  the  arti- 
cukr  carnages,  with  perhaps  dislocation,  without  the  supervention  of 
anchylosis;  but  whilst  the  constitutional  condition  has  not  advanced  to 

""'tecZil^^oZresuli  of  the  natural  cure-Anchylosis,  of  a  nature 
inappToS^  to  the  functional  use  of  the  limb ;  being  hgamentous 
wS  Sous  union  is  required,  namely,  t^^^^^nee ;  or  o^^^^^^^^ 
where  ligamentous  connection  is  necessary,  as  in  the  hip  or  elbow,  or 

^'^^^SfitSl^^^^^^^  the  natural  cure-A.chylosis  with 
malpo  ition  of  the  limb.    In  the  event  of  JWrous  anchylosis,  with  mal- 

pSn,  -^^^^-^^.^i:':^ 

:L°T»pt^Sot^may  b^  Tl^ld  to  c/rtain  operations  of  sub- 

-^sisJtoiSiSS^^^ 

ExcSmffor  perLstent  disease,  are  less  clearly  established  by  an  analysis 


7r^''The  comparative  ehgibility  of  chronic  synovitis  or  of  scrofulous 
cJ^i:^^}^^j^^i:%  ^rre"q=  se^cSar; 
Z^r^::=yl^^-^^^  of  the  reUmng  9  cases, 
'  -^^I^Z^^^"^^^  differen^at  le^t 

faces  for  an  adequately  secure  umon,  osseous  o  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  the  functional  use  of  ^^^l^J';  ^V/^^^^^^^^ 

with  relation  to  excision,  may  ^^^^  *°  ^^"^J"';^^^^^^^  .reservation 
in  togth  of  the  lower  limb,  attci-  ezcision  of  this  joint. 
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(3.)  Disease  o£  tlie  soft  parts  around  the  joint  diseased  is  not,  in 
itself,  unfavourable  to  tlie  result  of  excision  ;  even  although  the  integur 
ment's  be  much  undermined  by  sinuses,  and  thickened  by  gelatinous 
infiltration,  or  soddened  by  puriform  discharge.  This  surroundmg 
condition  of  disease  will  subside,  and  the  integuments  regain  a  healthy 
state,  when  the  central  source  of  irritation,  the  diseased  joint,  is 
extirpated  ;  provided  only  sufficient  sound  integument  be  left  to  cover 
the  exposed  ends  of  bone.  But  any  considerable  disorganization  of 
the  integument  is  generally  connected  with  advanced  constitutional 
disturbance  and  hectic  exhaustion,— the  most  unfavourable  condition 
for  joint-excision. 

(4.)  A.  chronic  state  of  disease,  in  the  joint  and  surrounding  soft 
parts,  is  a  condition  of  far  more  favourable  character- for  excision,  than 
one  of  acute  inflammation. 

(5.)  In  all  doubtful  cases,  as  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  joint, 
a  good  practical  rule  is,  to  lay  the  articulation  open,  by  an  incision 
as  for  the  operation,  and  examine  its  condition,  before  having  recourse 
to  amputation,  which  can  then  be  performed  at  once. 

(6.)  Certain  co-existing  constitutional  diseases,  as  phthisis,  seem  to 
have  an  unfavourable  infliience,  and  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
such  disease. 

(7.)  Age  has  no  special  constitutional  relation  to  the  propriety  oi 
joint-excision.  Either  extreme  period  of  life  seems  unfavourable  for 
this  kind  of  operation,  owing  to  the  long  period  of  recovery;  averaging 
three  months  at  least  for  the  knee  or  hip  joint,  and  six  weeks  for  the 
elbow-joint.  As  to  extremes  of  age  ;  taking  the  knee-joint  as  the  best 
example  of  a  large  joint ;  according  to  Dr.  R.  Hodges,  excision  has 
been  performed  as  early  as  three  years,  and  as  late  as  sixty-eight  years. 
The  former  case  recovered,  with  what  state  of  after-limb  is  not  re- 
corded ;  the  latter  died.  The  average  age  of  the  fatal  cases  was  twenty- 
five  years  ;  of  recoveries,  nineteen  yeaus.  Of  my  own  cases,  the  first, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful,  was  thirty-tliree  years  old,  and  another, 
equally  successful,  was  twenty-seven.  But  the  constitutional  power  of 
recovery  from  severe  compound  fracture,  after-  either  of  these  periods 
of  life,  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  trying  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Thus,  in  one  case,  I  performed  this 
operation  at  fifty-three  years  of  age, — the  most  advanced  period  of  life, 
I  believe,  at  which  this  joint  has  ever  been  excised;  and  complete 
osseous  anchylosis  resulted.  Youth  may  be  unfavourable  for  the 
operation  of  j-oint-excision,  as  being  subject  to  an  arrested  growth  of 
the  limb,  from  removal  of  the  epiphyses  or  epiphysial  cartilages.  But 
this  objection  refers  only  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the  length  of 
the  arm,  after  operation  at  the  elbow-joint,  having  a  comparatively  un- 
important relation  to  its  functional  utility;  and  even  with  regard  to  the 
lower  limb,  the  line  of  epiphysial  cartilage  may  generally  be  left,  thus 
providing  to  some  extent  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb  in  length. 

Operation  of  Excision. — Certain  general  directions  are  common  to 
all  these  operations. 

Instruments. — The  requisite  Instruments,  and  Apparatus  for  after- 
treatment,  are  few  and  of  simple  construction.  They  comprise  scalpels, 
thin  and  stout-bladed,  curved  copper  retractors,  saws — a  broad-bladed 
and  straight-backed  amputating  saw,  a  long  narrow-bladed  saw,  and 
Butcher's  saw,  the  chain-saw ;  gouges,  and  cutting-pliers,  the  lion- 
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forceps  for  grasping  bone,  torsion-forceps,  suture-needles,  and  silk  or 
silver  wire ;  splints  and  bandages,  or  other  retentive  apparatus. 

This  list  of  armamentaria  might  be  extended,  and  many  and  compli- 
cated  instruments  are  described,  particularly  by  French  authors.  It 
would,  however,  appear  doubtful  whether  some  sach  appliances  can 
possibly  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  Excision.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  are  of  restricted  applica- 
bility, and  come  into  use  only  occasionally.  Thus,  for  the  elbow-joint, 
the  saw  devised  by  Mr.  Butcher  has  a  narrow  blade,  and  being  mov- 
able, it  can  be  adjusted  at  any  angle ;  an  advantage  for  running  the 
saw  easily,  and  in  any  direction,  to  finish  olf  the  excision.  But,  for 
the  removal  of  an  accessible  slice  of  bone  in  the  knee,  the  firm  bearing 
of  a  broad-bladed  amputating  saw  is  preferable.  The  chain-saw  also 
will  be  requisite  only  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances ;  as  to  get 
round  an  imbedded  bone,  and  which  cannot  be  exposed  and  turned  out 
as  usual,  as  in  some  cases  of  hip -joint  excision.  Here,  however,  the 
long  narrow-bladed  saw  is  very  handy,  for  removing  the  portion  of 
bone  in  situ.  I  have  seen  the  chain-saw  used  in  excision  of  the  hip, 
but  not  with  any  apparent  advantage ;  and  once  the  instrument  broke. 
The  "lion-forceps,"  devised  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  enables  the 
operator  to  gain  a  firm  grip  of  the  olf-portion  of  bone,  in  order  to  steady 
it  for  the  efficient  and  free  working  of  the  saw.  This  instrument  thus 
proves  serviceable  in  completing  the  excision  of  any  partially  severed 
portion  of  bone. 

Ligatures  are  scarcely  ever  necessary  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage ; 
torsion  will  generally  prove  sufficient.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  a  single  ligature  in  any  joint-excision ;  nor  subsequently,  but 
once,  on  account  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  Silver  wire  is,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  silk  for  sutures ;  the  latter  material  being,  apparently, 
more  apt  to  induce  suppuration  at  the  points  of  insertion  along  the 
line  of  incision. 

(1.)  The  incisions  should  be  formed  so  as  to  fairly  expose  the 
articular  ends  of  bone.  Hence,  they  vary  in  shape  according  to  the 
particular  joint;  a  single  linear  incision,  |,  as  frequently  practised  for 
exposure  of  the  elbow-joint  or  the  shoulder-joint,  or  two  such  incisions, 
one  on  either  side,  for  the  wrist ;  a  double  rectangular  incision,  —\,  as 
also  applicable  to  the  elbow-joint ;  or,  as  a  T-shaped  incision,  to  the 
hip- joint;  a  curvilinear  or  elliptical  incision,  U>  perhaps  for  the 
shoulder  or  the  wrist,  and  certainly  for  the  knee  ;  or  an  H -shaped 
incision,  as  some  Surgeons  jjrefer  for  the  latter  joint ;  and  modifica- 
tions of  these  incisions  for  the  ankle-joint.  The  incisions  are  so  placed 
as  to  avoid  important  parts — tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves ;  and, 
therefore,  not  in  the  flexure  of  joints.  The  lines  of  incision  which  I 
am  accustomed  to  practise,  in  the  various  operations  of  excision,  as 
relating  to  the  joints  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  are  here 
represented.    (Fig.  478.) 

(2.)  The  ends  of  bone  should  not  be  denuded  of  their  integument  or 
of  their  ^periosteum,  to  any  extent  beyond  the  line  necessary  for  the 
osseous  excision  ;  the  detachment  of  their  vascular  connection  predis- 
posing to  necrosis. 

(3.)  The  extent  of  hone  to  be  removed  must  be  determined  by  ob- 
serving the  appearances  of  disease,  compared  with  healthy  bone,  as 
discovered  during  the  operation  of  excision.     Hence,  this  kind  of 
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Fig.  478* 


operation  may  be  a  piecemeal  proceeding ;  as,  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
elbow-joint.  But  tbe  results  of  reparation,  in  the  production  of  osseous 
thickening,  spiculated  or  nodular  enlargement,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  results  of  disease.  In  groioing  long  bones— i.e.,  in  young  per- 
sons, joint-excision  should  not  extend  beyond  the  epiphyses,  or  at  least 
the  epiphysial  cartilages,  in  the  ends  of  bone,  on  which  the  further 
longitudinal  growth  of  bone,  and  thence  of  the  limb,  depends.  The 
sections  of  bone  should  be  parallel,  so  that  the  opposed  osseous  surfaces 
may  be  adjusted  in  apposition  ;  a  rule  particularly  important  when 
osseous  union  is  required,  as  in  the  knee. 

(4)  Skin  and  subjacent  integument,  ex- 
clusive of  thickened  synovial  membrane, 
rarely  need  be  removed;  the  soft  parts 
recovering  a  healthy  state,  and  protecting 
the  ends  of  bone  from  exposure.  Professor 
Spence  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
removing  all  the  diseased  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  of  destroying  any  inaccessible 
^portion  by  cauterization,  as  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (one  part  to  thirty), 
perchloride  of  iron,  or  strong  tincture  of 
iodine.  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  use 
any  such  application  in  any  joint-excision. 

(5.)  Hcemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by 
torsion  of  the  arterial  vessels ;  ligature  is 
rarely  if  ever  requisite.  Sponging  with 
cold  water  will  arrest  any  oozing  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  wash  away  any  adherent  particles 
of  bone  or  clots. 

(6.)  The  ends  of  bone  must  be  placed  in 
apposition,  but  not  absolute  contact;  par- 
ticularly when  ligamentous  union  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  hip  or  elbow. 

(7.)  The  attitude  of  the  limb  must  have 
regard  to  its  functional  uses,  after  excision 
of  the  joint.  Thus,  in  the  lower  extremity, 
the  hip-joint  and  the  knee  should  be 
straight,  for  support  of  the  trunk  and  for 
progression.  In  the  upper  extremity,  the 
elbow-joint  should  be  semiflexed,  to  pre- 
vent osseous  union,  and  to  provide  for 
the  relative  movements  of  the  forearm  and 
hand. 

{8)  Betentive  appliances  should  have  regard  to  the  necessity,  or 
otherwise,  for  a  fixed  position  of  the  limb,  as  the  umon  required  may 
be  osseous  or  ligamentous.  A  suitable  splint  or  splints  and  bandaging 
must  be  applied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  liability  of  movement  in°the 
directions  of  displacement  peculiar  to  the  joint,  after  excision  ;  leaving 
the  operation-wound  accessible  for  dressing.  This  principle  of  treat- 
ment will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  retentive  appliances  proper  for 
each  particular  joint. 

*  Figure  showing  Lines  of  Incision  for  Excision:-!.  Of  the  Knee;  2.  Hip; 
3.  Ankle;  4.  Elbow;  5.  Shoulder;  G.  Wrist. 
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Finally,  the  Uae  of  incision  is  brought  together  and  closed  by 
sutures  of  silk  or  silver  wire;  care  having  been  previously  taken, 
the  very  last,  to  see  that  any  clot  be  washed  out,  and  that  the  ends  of 
bone  are  in  apposition.  Strips  of  Mnt  soaked  in  water  or  weak  carbolic 
lotion  are  applied  to  the  wound,  and  overlaid  by  a  large  piece  of  oil- 
silk;  a  bandagQ  being  applied  over  all,  to  further  exclude  the  air  and 
SmorrhagT^  compression  for  a  time,  to  prevent  oozing  secondary 

The  After-treatment  of  Joint- Excision  is  local,  as  relating  to  the 
process  of  union,  integumentary,  and  between  the  ends  of  bone :  and 
constilutwnal  treatment,  principally  hygienic,  as  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  reparative  power;  both  aspects  of  the  treatment  havin<' 
regard  also  to  occasional  complications. 

(1.)  Local  after-treatment  may  be  reduced  to  certain  rules:  The 

integumentary  wound  undergoes  more  or  less  tumefaction,  but  it 
generally  heals  by  the  first  intention--primary  union  taking  place 
along  the  line  of  incision ;  except  at  its  angles,  which  continue  to  dis- 
charge, slightly  perhaps,  a  puriform  matter  or  lymph,  when  the  ends 
of  bone  have  long  since  united.  The  first  dressing  need  not  be  re- 
moved, usually  for  forty-eight  hours ;  then  the  wound  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  similar  dressing  reapplied,  the  bandage  being  omitted,  or  applied 
lightly  as  inflammatory  swelling  supervenes.  The  sutwres,  some  or  all, 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  retentive 
apparatus  should  not  be  removed  and  reapplied  for  the  first  month  or 
six  weeks  after  excision,  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  some 
important  displacement  of  the  ends  of  bone.  If  osseous  union  be 
required,  this  rule  is  the  more  imperative.  The  splints  are  reapplied  at 
the  end  of  another  month,  and  so  on  ;  about  three  re-applications  only 
being  permitted  in  the  course  of  osseous  union,  as  of  the  knee-joint ; 
while  the  splint  may  be  abandoned  at  a  more  early  period,  and  passive 
motion  commenced,  when  ligamentous  union  is  required,  as  in  the 
elbow.  A  starched  bandage  may  be  substituted  for  splints,  when 
osseous  union  has  become  sufiiciently  firm ;  and  thus  enable  the  patient 
to  get  about  and  regain  his  general  health.  Secondary  haimorrhage, 
a  rare  complication  after  joint- excision,  can  generally  be  arrested  by 
the  ice-bag,  or  irrigation,  aided  by  the  compression  of  a  bandage  ;  and 
I  have  only  once  had  occasion  to  reopen  the  wound  to  secure  a  bleed- 
ing vessel — and  that  in  the  knee-jpint. 

Re-excision  and  amputation  will  severally  be  considered  in  speaking 
of  the  different  joints. 

(2.)  Constitutional  after-treatment  should  be  equally  free  from  the 
imputation  of  unnecessary  interference.  Guided  by  ordinary  prin- 
ciples, little  medicine-giving  will  be  needed  ;  the  face  gradually  acquires 
a  remarkable  pallidity  or  sallowness,  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  comparatively  slight  loss  of  blood  in  the  operation;  but  this 
appearance  wears  off  under  the  influence  of  quinine  and  iron,  with  a 
nourishing  diet ;  the  patient,  supposing  an  excision  in  the  lower  limb, 
can  often  recline  on  a  back-support  in  bed,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
or  write,  or,  if  a  female,  amuse  herself  with  needlework ;  and  eventually, 
before  leaving  the  bed,  our  patient  has  become  the  picture  of  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  constitutional  complications  are  apt  to 
arise  after  excision,  which  are  of  an  adverse,  or  even  fatal,  character. 
Prolonged  siclcness,  from  the  influence  of  chloroform,  may  be  subdued 
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by  the  liypodcrmic  injection  of  morphia,  in  one- sixth  of  a  grain  doses, 
wliile  life  is  supported  by  nutritive  enemata.  Painful  jerkimjs  of  the 
limb,  especially  in  young  hysterical  subjects,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
attrition  of  the  osseous  surfaces,  is  another  untoward  event,  which  may 
be  subdued  in  like  manner.  Acute  inflammatory  fever  may  arise,  almost 
immediately  after  excision,  especially  in  young  subjects ;  but  this  sub- 
sides or  yields  to  ordinary  treatment.  Pycemia  I  have  never  yet 
known  to  occur  after  joint-excision.  Severe  rigors  and  acceleration  of 
pulse  I  have  seen  arise  from  attrition  of  the  ends  of  bone,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  readjusting  the  splints,  a  month  after  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint.  But  this  paroxysm  usually  passes  off.  Tetanus  has  ensued  in 
only  one  of  my  cases — -a  knee-joint  excision  in  a  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
and  with  a  fatal  result ;  one  of  three  deaths  only  I  have  yet  had  after 
any  joint-excision.  Exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  prolonged  suppura- 
tive discharge,  is  apt  to  ensue  in  scrofulous  patients;  and  this  com- 
plication will  probably  lead  to  re-excision,  or  amputation  instead,  or 
af er  the  former  resource  has  failed.  Such  cases  of  secondary  amputa- 
tion are  often  remarkably  successful  in  saving  life,  albeit  the  limb  is 
sacrificed. 

Repair  after  Excision. — Joint-Excision  may  not  be  followed  by  any 
process  of  reparation,  the  ends  of  bone  remaining  ununited,  as  in  un- 
united fracture.  Reparation  takes  place  more  commonly,  however; 
and  the  process  consists  in  the  production  of  a  substitute-tissue  between 
the  ends  of  bone,  forming  an  intermediate  union ;  which  may  be  either 
fibrous  and  flexible — as  a  ligamentous  connection,  or  an  osseous  and 
immovable  union.  Ligamentous  union  is  accompanied  with  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  ends  of  bone  to  each  other,  forming  a  new  joint ;  as  after 
successful  excision  of  the  elbow,  an  instance  of  which  will  be  described 
subsequently,  from  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Syme.  Osseous  union  would 
appear  to  result  from  a  transformation  of  the  fibrons  tissue  by  a  species 

'  of  ossification  ;  but  associated  with  the  production  of  true  cartilage,  in 
the  form  of  nodules,  which,  as  centres  of  development,  also  undergo  ossi- 
fication. How  far  the  union  may  become,  properly  speaking,  osseous, 
attaining  to  the  minute  structure  of  true  bone,  observations  are 
wanting  to  determine.   Any  remaining  portion  of  the  original  articular 

•  cartilage,  after  a  partial  excision,  is  not  continuous  with,  but  quite 

■  distinct  from,  the  newly  produced  ossifying  cartilage  ;  and  the  former 
undergoes  fatty  and  fibrous  degeneration,  thus  losing  its  cartilaginous 

:  appearance.  The  muscular  attachments,  which  had  been  severed  by 
'  the  osseous  excision,  probably  regain  new  connections  around  the  united 
I  ends  of  bone ;  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  for  in- 

■  stance,  acquires  an  insertion  into  the  head  of  the  tibia  ^  while  the  soft 
'  parts  around  the  joint  become  more  or  less  thickened  and  indurated. 

Thus,  then,  the  union  is  fortified,  and  the  limb  adapted  to  resume  its 
functional  use. 

This  description  of  the  process  of  osseous  union  accords  with  what 

■  was  found  to  have  taken  place  after  excision  of  the  knee-joint,,  in  one  of 
1  my  cases,  which  was,  however,  subjected  to  amputation  in  St.  George's 

Hospital,  ten  months  after  the  operation  on  the  joint.     The  result 
:  18  described  as  "  repair  after  excision,"  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hos- 
!  pital  Museum;  and  also,  in  the  "Path.  Soc.  Trans.,"  vol..  xii.  But  the 
opportunities  for  such  examination  are  necessarily  few  ;  in  most  cases, 
amputation  of  the  limb  is  resorted  to  only  when  no  appreciable  repara- 
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tion  has  cotntnenced.  The  chief  source  of  reparation  is  uncertain. 
Olher  8  observations,  with  those  of  Maisonneuve,  show  the  importance 
ot  the  periosteum,  as  the  most  active  organ  in  the  formation  of  callus, 
alter  fracture,  rather  than  the  bone-tissue  or  even  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, and  as  being  far  more  productive  than  the  surrounding  texture, 
ihe  same  relative  importance,  therefore,  may  be  attributed  to  the  peri- 
osteum m  the  process  of  repair  after  excision.  Accordingly,  I  always 
^^•^r^i!''*'  detaching  this  membrane,  and  its  vascular  continuity 

with  the  textures  around  the  ends  of  bone,  which  should  be  left  im- 
bedded  up  to  the  surface  of  section. 

Suh-periosteal  Excision.— This  method  of  excision  has  attracted 
attention  by  the  investigations  of  Oilier  respecting  the  ossific  repro- 
ductive ppwer  of  the  periosteum.  The  operation  essentially  consists 
m  detaching  and  reflecting  the  periosteal  membrane,  by  means  of 
Tariously  contrived  paring-elevators  or  other  instruments;  then  the 
denuded  portion  of  bone  is  sawn  off;  and,  lastly,  the  membrane  is 
replaced,  that  by  its  preservation  the  bone  may  be  reproduced.  This 
conservative  procedure  is  applicable  alike  to  the  removal  of  the  ar- 
ticular ends  of  bone  in  the  excision  of  joints,  and  of  the  shafts  of  bones, 
partially  or  entirely.  The  periosteum  is  more  or  less  readily  detached  ; 
from  healthy  bone,  and  at  an  early  period  of  life,  this  membrane  can 
be  separated^  easily,  often  being  observed  to  curl  back  from  a  section 
of  the  bone  in  amputation;  and  in  diseased  conditions,  as  caries  and 
necrosis,  the  membrane  may  be  stripped  off  cleanly,  or  it  slides  off, 
having  become  detached;  but  in  consequence  of  inflammation  it  may 
be  found  adherent,  so  as  to  be  separated  only  with  such  injury  as 
would  destroy  its  vitality.  The  tendinous  insertions  of  muscles  are  to 
be  detached  with  the  periosteum. 

Two  advantages  result  from  this  modification  of  excision,  when  suc- 
cessful. Firstly,  the  reproduction  of  substitute-bone,  which  may  be 
required  after  removal  of  the  articular  ends  of  bone  to  an  unusual 
extent  in  joint-excision,  and  which  must  be  necessary  after  the  excision 
of  a  more  considerable  portion  in  the  shaft  of  a  bone ;  thus,  in  either 
case,  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  the  original  length  of  the  limb. 
Hence  the  greater  importance  of  sub-periosteal  excision  with  regard  to 
the  knee  or  hip  joint,  than  relative  to  the  elbow  or  shoulder,  the  length 
of  the  arm  being  of  less  consequence  to  the  functional  utility  of  the  limb. 
A  second  advantage  of  the  operation  is  that  any  tendons  detached  with 
the  periosteum  may  regain  a  better  attachment  than  after  ordinary 
excision.  On  the  other  hand,  as  affecting  the  joints  alone,  the  sub- 
periosteal procedure  would  be  disadvantageous  where  fibrous  union  and 
a  movable  joint  are  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  articulations, 
excepting  the  knee ;  unless,  in  other  excisions,  such  an  unusual  length 
of  bone  be  removed  as  would  impair  the  use  of  the  limb. 

The  results  of  sub-periosteal  excision  have  not  generally  been  suc- 
cessful, although  there  are  notable  instances  of  considerable  reproduc- 
tion of  bone.  This  mode  of  operation  has  been  practised  chiefly  by 
Oilier,  Langenbeck,  Dr.  Sayre,  and  some  other  Surgeons  in  the  excision 
of  joints  ;  principally  the  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee.  In  nineteen 
cases  of  the  elbow,  collected  by  Oilier,  there  were  four  deaths,  all,  how- 
ever, in  adults ;  whereas  in  eleven  cases  under  thirty  years  of  age,  all 
survived.  As  regards  the  mortality,  therefore,  no  advantage  can  be 
claimed  for  this  method,  on  behalf  of  the  elbow-joint,  compared  with 
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the  ordinaiy  mode  o£  excision.  Looking  at  the  ultimate  state  of  the 
joint,  evidence  is  wanting  to  show  any  superiority ;  that  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bone  are  reproduced,  or  greater  range  of  motion  obtained. 
Nor,  as  I  have  said,  would  the  reproduction  of  bone  in  length  add  pro- 
portionately to  the  usefulness  of  the  upper  extremity;  while  ossific 
anchylosis  would  be  positively  disadvantageous.  Respecting  the 
shoulder- joint,  in  one  remarkable  case  by  Oilier,  more  than  four  inches 
of  the  shaft  was  removed  with  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  yet  the  ulti- 
mate shortening  was  only  half  an  inch. 

In  the  shafts  of  Bones,  very  successful  results  have  been  obtained  ; 
after  sub-periosteal  excision  of  the  femoral  shaft,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  similar  operation  on  the  tibia, 
the  whole  diaphysis  has  been  successfully  removed  by  Dr.  Cheever,  of 
Boston,  and  by  Letenneur,  Larghi,  and  Crus  y  Manso. 

Excision  compared  with  Amputation. — The  merits  of  excision  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  are  generally  estimated  by  com- 
parison vsdth  amputation  of  the  limb,  as  if  the  two  were  alternative 
operations.  Now,  the  incurability  of  joint-disease  by  non-operative 
treatment  is  indeed  the  condition  eligible  either  for  excision  or  for 
amputation.  Bat  in  what  does  such  incurability  consist  ?  The  whole 
diversity  of  opinion  and  experience  among  Surgeons  in  l-egard  to  the 
propriety  of  excision  versus  amputation  springs  from  a  twofold  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  state  in  question.  Thus,  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
knee-joint  may  be  considered  incurable,  without  operative  interference, 
when  the  disease  has  advanced  only  to  destruction  of  the  articular 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur  without  the  supervention 
of  anchylosis,  so  that  the  joint  has  become  functionally  useless ;  or, 
the  same  disease  may  not  be  regarded  as  incurable  until  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  farther  and  even  to  an  extreme  state  of  disorganization — 
dislocation  (partial  or  complete),  abscess,  sinuses,  profuse  and  long- 
continued  discharge,  with  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  hectic 
and  exhaustion.  The  turning-point  of  distinction  between  these  two 
opposite  states  of  the  same  disease  is  this :  in  the  one  case  the  joint 
has  become  functionally  useless  ;  in  the  other,  to  this  condition  is 
generally  superadded  a  constitutional  state  of  exhaustion  which  leaves 
no  period  of  time  nor  vital  reserve-power  sufficient  for  any  prolonged 
process  of  reparation  after  operation — averaging  at  least  three  months 
for  the  knee  and  hip,  and  six  weeks  for  the  elbow. 

But  this  measure  of  time  and  of  reserve-power  are  the  essential 
elements  of  that  reparative  process  which  will  inevitably  be  necessary 
to  effect  osseous  or  ligamentous  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thence 
a  successful  result  after  excision.  Consequently,  compared  with  ampu- 
tation, the  operation  of  excision,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
advanced  disease,  will  be  singularly  unsuccessful ;  whilst,  at  an  earhj 
period,  recourse  to  amputation  is  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 

Excision  and  amputation  for  joint-disease  are,  therefore,  not  alterna- 
tive operations  for  the  Surgeon's  choice  of  one  or  the  other.  The  com- 
paratively early  period  for  excision  is  too  early  for  amputation,  and 
the  comparatively  late  period  for  amputation  is  too  late  for  excision. 
When  either  operation  becomes  justifiable  for  joint-disease,  the  other 
should  not  be  entertained. 

The  Natural  Cure  by  Anchylosis  is  the  true  standard  of  comparison 
for  Joint-Excision,  which,  when  successful,  also  results  in  Anchylosis ; 
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and  such  comparison  must  have  reference  to  the  five  essential  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned  (p.  8),  and  to  the  mortality. 

The  following  general  results  of  excision  and  their  relation  to  con- 
ditions of  disease  of  the  joints,  as  illustrated  by  my  own  series  of  cases, 
may  be  here  noted  : — 

(1.)  Excision  proved  successful  by  one  operation,  in  21  out  of  25 
cases  of  the  knee,  hip,  and  elbow  joints. 

(2.)  Of  the  4  unsuccessful  cases  by  one  operation,  3  were  cases  of 
scrofulous  disease,  and  of  the  knee-joint  in  a  total  of  12  cases ;  the 
remaining  1  being  chronic  synovitis,  and  of  the  elbow-joint  in  a  total 
of  5  cases. 

(3.)  Re-excision  was  resorted  to  in  2  of  the  4  cases;  1  knee-joint, 
and  1  elbow-joint,  the  latter  with  a  successful  result. 

(4.)  Secondary  ariyputation  in  3  of  the  4  cases.  All  3  were  knee-joint 
cases,  and  subjects  of  scrofulous  disease ;  1  had  been  subjected  to  re- 
excision.  The  3  amputations  made  rapid  recoveries.  These  results 
tend  to  show  that  if  the  attempt  to  preserve  a  limb  by  previous  ex- 
cision, and  even  by  re-excision  of  a  large  joint  as  the  knee,  should  fail, 
the  operation  is  not  prejudicial  to  secondary  amputatian  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

(5.)  0-ne  death  only  in  the  25-  cases,  of  the  knee,  hip,  or  elbow  joints, 
whatever  had  been  the  candition  of  disease,  subject  to  the  principles 
of  selection  laid  down;  or  whatever  the  operation — excision,  re-excision, 
or  secondary  amputation.  The  fatal  case  was  after  excision  of  the 
knee-joint ;  and  tho  cause  of  death — acute  tetanus. 


Fig.  470.*  Fig.  iSO-.f 


Special  Excisional  Surgery  of  the  Joints' fok  Disease. — Thb 

*  Eoyal  Free  TTospital.    Case  12'in  my  series. 

t  Case  13,  not  included  in  tlio  series.  In  tliese,  and  all  the  cases  leforc  and 
after  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the  wood-engravings  were  drawn  by  Mr.  C. 
D'Alton,  from  photograplu.  , 
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Fig.  481.* 


Fig.  482.t 


Knek-.totnt. — The  Conditions  of  Disease  appropriate  for  Excision.— -'TyxQ 
knee-joint,  considered  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  excision,  illus- 
trates the  three  general  rules  as  to  the  conditions  proper  for  opera- 
tion : — Destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  perhaps  dislocation 
(Fig.  479),  without  the  supervention  of  anchylosis,  but  whilst  the  con- 
stitutional condition  has  not  advanced  to  hectic  and  eraaciation; 
anchylosis  of  a  nature  inappropriate  to  the  functional  use  of  the  limb 
— namely,  here'  ligamentous  union  ;  or  such  anchylosis,  coupled  with 
malposition  of  the  limb  (Fig.  480)  by  retraction  and  dislocation. 

But  there  are  also  certain  peculiar  conditions  as  pertaining  to  the 
knee-joint  which  more  especially  determine  the  propriety  of  excision. 

(1.)  Compared  with  other  joints,  a  certain  limit  to  the  extent  of 
disease  is  essential  to  success.  The  disease  must  not  extend  in  either 
the  femur  or  the  tibia  beyond  the  limits  requisite  for 
the  formation  of  sufficiently  wide-based  osseous  sur- 
faces to  permanently  support  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  sufficient  length  of  limb 
to  be  really  useful.  (Fig.  481.)  The  patella  should 
always  be  removed,  as  being  diseased  in  some  cases, 
and  always  useless  as  a  remnant  after  excision  of  the 
joint. 

(2.)  In  young .  subjects  —  under 
the  age  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years — it  is  of  importance  that  the 
disease  should  not"  extend  beyond 
the  limits  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  epiphyses  or  of  the  epiphysial  cartilages 
(Fig.  482);  the  integrity  of  the  latter,  at  least,  being 
requisite  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone,  and 
thence  of  the  limb,  in  length.  The  observations 
which  led  to  this  rule  were  originally  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Humphry,  of  Cambridge. 

Operation. — Excision  of  the  knee-joint  for  disease, 
originally  introduced  by  Filkin,  of  Northwick,  in 
1762,  was  followed  by  Park,  of  Liverpool,  as  an  inde- 
pendent originator,  in  1781 ;  but  the  operation,  per- 
formed by  Syme  in  1829,  and  on  the  continent  by 
Heyfelder  in  1849,  was  revived  by  Sir  William 
Fergusson  in  1850,  and  followed  immediately  by 
Jones,  of  Jersey,  and  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  patient  lying  recumbent,  and  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  limb,  already  bent  by  retraction  of  the  leg  consequent  on  the 
joint  disease,  is  firmly  held  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  present  the  knee 
vertically ;  his  one  hand  grasping  the  thigh,  the  other  hand  the  leg, 
the  foot  of  which  rests  on  the  table.  The  knee-joint  is  most  conve- 
niently laid  open  for  excision  by  a  curved  horseshoe-shaped  incision 
(U),  extending  from  the  side  of  one  condyle  downwards  across  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  just  below  its  ai-ticular  surface,  to  the  same  point  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  condyle.  Thus  both  ends  of  bone  are  exposed. 
A  second  sweep  of  the  knife,  dividing  the  ligamentum  patellae,  will 

*  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 

t  Diagram,  section  of  knco-joint  in  young  subject;  transverse  lines  showing  the 
hmitfl  of  excision  through  epiphysis  of  femur  and  of  tibia. 
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fairly  ontor  the  joint  from  side  to  side,  when  a  touch  or  two  „. 
the  remains  of  the  crucial  and  lateral  ligaments  completely  lays  it 
;  ^1^0  joint  being  at  the  same  time  forcibly  flexed  by  the  assistant, 
(iig.  483.)    In  young  subjects,  with  fibrous  anchylosis,  care  must  be 

taken  to  sever  any  such  union 
Ftg.  483.  with  the  knife,  lest  by  forcible 

flexion  either  epiphysis  be- 
come detached — an  accident, 
in  regard  to  the  tibial  epi- 
physis, which  happened  in 
one  of  my  own  cases,  and 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Bloxam, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, has  seen  occur  in  two 
more.  The  joint  having  been 
laid  open,  I  raise  the  flap  of 
integument  with  my  left  hand, 
hooking  my  fingers  under  the 
patella,  and,  taking  particular 
care  not  to  detach  the  inte- 
gument from  the  femur,  I 
draw  the  knife  across  just 
above  the  articular  end  of 
bone,  so  as  to  define  it  for 
excision.  The  saw,  a  small, 
broad-bladed  one,  is  applied 
in  this  line,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bone,  both  vertically  and  trans- 
versely— observing  to  make  allowance  for  the  projecting  direction  of 
the  articular  end — upwards  and  forwards,  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
limb,  as  held  by  the  assistant.  Unless  this  direction  be  observed,  the 
section  of  bone  will  be  oblique  to  the  shaft.  A  few  strokes  with  the  saw 
brings  its  edge  out  just  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  con-e- 
sponding  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  ; 

when  a  slight  jerk  outwards  of  the  blade  detaches  the 
Fig.  484.  section,  exposing  a  broad,  flat,  osseous  surface  to  the  end 
of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  quite 
out  of  the  way  in  making  this  section,  the  saw  inclining 
forwards  towards  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  ligamentum  posticum  intervening.  To  make  the  tibial 
section,  I  apply  the  saw  similarly  in  front  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  on  the  margin  of  the  line  of  incision  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  articular  sui'face,  no  detachment 
of  the  integument  being  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
and  carry  the  blade,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bone,  or 
parallel  to  the  articular  surface,  so  as  to  bring  the 
edge  out  about  half  an  inch  below  it  posteriorly ;  when 
a  jerk  upwards  with  the  blade  will  detach  the  articu- 
lar end  without  touching  the  ligamentum  posticum,  or 
endangering  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  a 
broad,  flat,  osseous  surface  is  exposed.  Sometimes  the 
"  lion-forceps "  (Pig.  484),  is  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  grasping  firmly  and  holding  steadily 
either  articular  section  of  the  bone,  when  nearly  detached  by  the 
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saw.  And  tliis  instrument  may  bo  equally  serviceable  in  other  joint- 
excisions.  If  the  tibial  section  were  made  from  hehind  the  articular 
surface,  and  the  femoral  section  also,  as  some  Surgeons  practise  the 
operation,  the  popliteal  parts  would  indeed  be  quite  out  of  the  way ; 
but  the  ends  of  bone  are  thus  apt  to  be  detached  from  their  vas- 
cular connections,  and  the  femoral  section,  as  made  from  the  front, 
is  perfectly  free  from  any  risk,  while  the  tibial  section  can  be  safely 
made  with  the  little  precaution  already  observed  in  using  the  saw 

•  towards  the  posterior  ligament.    But  the  liability  of  wounding  the 

•  popliteal  artery,  either  with  the  knife  or  the  saw,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, that  accident  having  happened  in  at  least  two  instances,  one 

1  of  which  was,  however,  a  re-excision  wherein  the  adjacent  parts 
were  somewhat  affected  by  adhesion ;  yet,  still  to  inculcate  caution, 
■  this  accident  happened  in  the  hands  of  a  most  skilful  and  practised 
I  operator.  In  the  event  of  such  a  mishap,  amputation  must  be  per- 
formed forthwith.  Excision  of  the  joint  may  be  performed  in  a  hloch, 
:  instead  of  by  separate  section,  when  the  articular  ends  of  bone  are 
\  firmly  anchylosed ;  the  piece  of  bone  cut  out  having  a  V  shape,  owing 
I  to  the  projection  of  the  knee  forward  from  constant  retraction  of  the 
Ueg. 

The  parallel  surfaces  of  bone,  thus  made  in  either  way,  lie  in 
;  parallel  apposition  when  the  limb  is  extended.  This  is  the  most 
1  important  operative  consideration  with  relation  to  the  formation  of 
tfirm  osseous  union.  An  obKque  direction  of  either  surface  is  most 
1  unfavourable  to  this  result ;  too  much  space  intervening  at  one  part 
I  for  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  plate  of  bone,  and  the  remainder 
<  of  the  surfaces  being  tightly  locked,  the  limb  cannot  be  flatly  ex- 
t tended;  painful  startings  of  the  limb  ensue  from  attrition  of  the 
'Surfaces  in  contact,  and  no  intermediate  plate  of  bone  can  be  pro- 
( duced.  Thus,  the  union  would  be  in  part  imperfect  or  hagmentous, 
:  and  in_  part  incomplete  or  wanting.  A  second  section  must  be  made 
i  from  either  end  of  bone,  if  necessary,  to  reach  a  healthy  surface,  or 
i  gouging  may  be  requisite ;  but  the  extent  of  bone  excised  should  be 
1  limited  by  the  considerations  already  explained,  and  the  surfaces  must 
i  always  be  finished  off  parallel.  The  patella  is  then  removed,  avoidino- 
t  the  making  of  a  button-hole  in  the  integumeut.  Any  thickened  syno^ 
1  vial  membrane,  often  slate-coloured,  may  be  dissected  out.  I  do  not 
;  approve  of  its  destruction  by  any  caustic  solution,  as  some  Suro-eons 
r  recommend.  Haemorrhage  is  easily  arrested  by  torsion  of  the  articular 
.  arteries,  or  any  other  small  bleeding  vessels.     In  scrofulous  caries 

little  difficulty  is  experienced.  In  chronic  synovitis  the  bleeding  is 
s  sometimes  profuse,  owing  to  the  vascular  and  thickened  state  of  the 
^synovial  membrane,  and  the  bone  remaining  healthy  and  florid.  But 

torsion,  sponging  with  cold  water,  and  exposure,  wiU  still  prove  suffi- 
V  cient  to  stop  the  haemorrhage.    It  will  be  found  injudicious  to  apply 

even  a  single  ligature,  which  would  thus  leave  a  foreign  body  in  the 
;  wound.  I  then  extend  the  limb,  and  having  seen  that  the  ends  of 
I  bone  he  m  even  apposition— not  absolute  contact— a  flat  piece  of 
-  sponge  IS  Held  m  the  wound  while  the  splints  are  applied.  The 

extended  limb  is  laid  on  a  padded  back-spHnt  covered  with  oil-silk 
.under  the  knee,  this  sphnt  reaching  from  the  fold  of  the  nates  to  just 
.above  the  heel     (Fig  485.)    The  foot-piece  forms  part  of  the  latLal 

splint,  as  thus  the  heel  escapes  pressure  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
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sInngliJngr.  McTntyrc's  spUnt  I  have  lonjr  disused;  .'fc  not  OT1I7 
causes  some  pressure  on  the  heel,  and  precludes  access  to  that  part  for 

Fio.  485. 


■ 

H 

XT    ><  >^ 

dressing,  if  requisite,  but  the  trough  in  which  the  limb  lies  induces 
more  wasting  of  the  muscles  than  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  thence 
also  a  loosening  of  the  splint  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  it  may  be 
safely  removed  for  cleansing,  and  reapplied.  Broad  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  are  drawn  round  the  limb  and  splint,  immediately  above  and 
below  the  knee,  another  broad  strip  high  up  on  the  thigh,  and  a 
narrow  strip  around  the  ankle.  (Fig.  486.)  A  roller  bandage  is  applied 
from  the  ankle  upwards,  and  another  high  up  from  the  thigh  down- 


wards, leaving  the  knee  uncovered.  An  outside  interrupted  splint, 
well  padded,  and  covered  with  oil-silk  above  and  below  the  interrup- 
tion at  the  knee,  and  provided  with  a  vertical  foot-piece,  is  now 
applied ;  this  splint  reaching  from  above  the  great  trochanter  down- 
wards, and  the  end  of  the  thigh-piece  well  supporting  the  very  end,  of 
the  femur  externally,  at  the  seat  of  excision,  while  the  per]Dendicnlar 
foot-piece  maintains  the  leg  in  position,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia 
in  steady  apposition  with  the  femoral  end  of  bone.  Elevation  of  the 
whole  limb  five  or  six  inches  will  be  found  to  further  aid  the  latter 
purpose.  A  short  padded  femoral  splint  may  also  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  thigh,  terminating  just  above  the  femoral  end  of  the  bone  ;  but 
if  the  external  thigh-piece  be  not  too  wide,  this  anterior  splint  will 
scai-cely  be  necessary,  and  I  rarely  use  it.  The  external  splint  is 
secured  by  a  roller  bandage  from  the  foot  to  below  the  knee,  and  by 
another  bandage  from  above  the  knee,  up  the  thigh,  and  over  the  end 
of  the  splint,  with  two  or  three  turns  around  the  pelvis.  The  use  of 
the  external  splint  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  displacement  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  in  three  directions,  after  excision  of  the 
knee-joint — projection  outwards  by  abduction,  rotation  outwards,  and 
projection  forwards. 

*  Eoyal  Free  Hospital,  (Author.) 
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The  first  two  displacements  give  the  characteristic  bow-legged  and 
twisted  appearance  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  so  common  in 
tlie  course  of  union  after  knee-joint  excision,  and  both  of  which  proceed 
appai'ently  from  muscular  action  ;  while  the  tendency  to  projection 
forwards  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  constant  sinking  of  the  buttock  in 
bed,  thus  tilting  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  forwards.  The  sidc-splint 
specially  counteracts  all  three  displacements;  the  thigh-piece  corre- 
sponding in  length,  and  breadth  with  the  femur,  any  tendency  outwards 
is  prevented ;  while  eversion  and  forward  projection  are  restrained  by 
the  bandage,  and  the  latter  displacement  by  the  support  of  a  firm  mat- 
tress, or  at  least  a  pillow  under  tbe  buttock.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
lengthen  this  side-splint  up  to  the  axilla,  so  as  to  counteract  a  tendency 
to  an  angular  twist  of  the  trunk  to  the  opposite  side  in  bed ;  whereby 
the  lower  end  of  the  thigb  is  abducted,  with  an  angular  projection  out- 
wards at  the  knee.  But  there  is  no  tendency  to  abutment  inwards, 
and  no  occasion  for  the  application  of  an  internal  splint,  as  practised 
by  some  Surgeons.  Sach  a  i-etentive  appliance  after  knee-joint  excision 
is  the  precaution  of  a  blind  timidity,  not  that  which  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  possible  displacements  would  suggest. 

Other  forms  of  splint  or  retentive  apparatus  might  be  described,  as 
that  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Price,  or  the  more  recent  one  designed  by 
Dr.  P.  H.  Watson,  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  without  saying  one  word  ad- 
verse to  the  employment  of  these  or  other  splints,  I  have  obtained 
results,  by  the  use  of  my  own  splint,  so  entirely  successful,  and  in  so 
considerable  a  number  of  consecutive  cases,  as  to  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired. 

Lastly,  the  sponge  is  removed  from  th.e  excision  wound,  any  clot 
wiped  out,  the  ends  of  bone  finally  seen  to  be  in  apposition,  and  tben 
the  flap  of  integument  closed  down  evenly  by  points  of  suture.  StrijDS 
of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  lotion  (one  part  to  forty)  are  laid  over 
the  line  of  incision,  and  a  broad  piece  of  oil-silk  over  the  whole  knee ; 
over  all  a  roller  bandage  is  applied  to  further  exclude  the  air,  and 
maintain  some  compression  to  prevent  oozing  and  secondary  haamor- 
rhage.  The  patient  is  removed  to  a  bed  close  at  hand,  the  limb  elevated 
on  pillows  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches,  and  a  cradle  placed  over  the 
excision. 

After-treatment  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  general, 
principles  common  to  all  joint-excisions.  But  I  would  urge  the  import- 
ance, with  reference  to  the  after-treatment  of  knee-joint  excision  in 
particular,  of  one  rule :  not  to  reapply  the  splints  before  the  end  of  a 
month,  or  six  weeks,  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  some  im- 
portant displacement.  At  that  time,  having  removed  the  splints  and 
gently  raised  the  limb,  I  sponge  it  with  a  spirit- wash,  or  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  both  cleanses  and  fortifies  the  skin  against  the  tendency 
to  abrasion  from  pressure.  This  must  be  guarded  against  in  reapply- 
ing the  apparatus.  And  now  the  strips  of  plaster,  if  still  necessary, 
may  be  applied  over  the  bandage,  around  the  back-splint ;  thereby  pre- 
venting the  irritation  consequent  on  prolonged  adhesion  to  the  skin, 
and  the  pain  caused  in  removing  the  plaster  from  the  sensitive  skin! 
At  the  end  of  another  month's  interval — the  second  montb — on  re- 
moving the  splints,  I  gently  test  the  progress  of  osseous  union  (Fig. 
487),  by  placing  my  finger  over  the  line  of  junction,  and  slightly  moving 
the  lower  end  of  the  leg  up  and  down;'  the  long  leverage  rendering 
VOL.  ri.  f, 
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any  degree  of  movement  at  the  union  perceptible  to  the  finger  so 
placed,  and  even  to  the  eye  as  a  sort  of  hinge-motion.    This  test  is  far 

more  delicate  and  painless  than  by  grasping 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  knee,  and  moving 
it  backwards  and  forwards ;  however  gently 
that  manipulation  may  be  performed.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  on  removing  the 
splints,  the  trial  of  union  may  be  made,  by 
seeing  whether  the  patient  can  himself  raise 
the  limb  a  little  from  the  bed,  by  its  own  mus- 
cular action.  If  so,  a  starched  bandage  may 
be  applied,  provided  with  a  back-splint  and  an 
external  splint  of  pasteboard;  and  the  limb 
being  slung  from  the  neck  by  a  long  loop  of 
roller  bandage,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
get  about  on  crutches  to  completely  regain 
his  general  health.  Apertures  should  be  left 
in  the  starched  bandage,  opposite  either  end 
of  the  incision  at  the  knee,  where  a  small 
sinus-opening,  at  both  points,  often  exists ;  and  which  may  continue  to 
weep  for  a  considerable  time.  Don't  probe  these  little  openings.  Any 
necrosed  spiculum  of  bone  will  work  its  way  out.  Any  subsequent 
displacement  can  be  rectified  before  union  is  maturely  consolidated ; 
and  the  limb  should  be  very  gradually  brought  into  use,  for  support 
and  progression.  The  best  mode  of  testing  the  weight-bearing 
strength  of  the  union  is  that  which  I  originally  suggested.  Let  the 
Surgeon  place  his  hand  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  while  the  patient, 
standing,  gradually  leans  on  the  limb  ;  a  feeling  of  weight  is  thus 
communicated,  which  affords  a  far  more  accurate  estimate  than  as 
indicated  by  the  pressure  apparently  borne  on  the  limb,  when  the 
patient  is  merely  looked  at  in  the  same  attitude. 

A  high-heeled  shoe  or  boot  may  be  worn,  to  compensate  for  any 
shortening  of  the  limb.  I  generally  find  it  advisable  to  employ  this 
substitute ;  at  least,  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  and  where  any 
considerable  thickness  of  bone  has  been  excised.  But,  in  the  cases  of 
knee-joint  excision  by  Professor  Spence — eighteen  cases  (1871) — some 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis  was  observed  to  compensate  for  the  shortened 
state  of  the  limb ;  whilst  the  movements  of  the  hip  and  ankle  joints 
supplied  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  knee.  An  ordinary  boot,  therefore, 
was  worn,  similar  to  that  on  the  healthy  side  ;  the  patients  thus  walk- 
ing better  than  with  a  high-heeled  boot. 

Results  of  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint  in  relation  to  Natural  Anchylosis. 
— The  true  comparison  of  joint-excision  is  with  the  natural  cure  by 
anchylosis.  Such  comparison  would  involve  several  essential  particu- 
lars :  the  appropriate  nature  of  the  anchylosis,  and  with  a  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  limb  for  its  functional  use ;  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
recovery;  the  permanency  of  that  result,  and  its  frequency,  as  result- 
ing from  excision  or  from  the  natural  cure ;  and  their  liability  to  life, 
or  comparative  mortality.    Statistical  results  bearing  on  these  ques- 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  D.  96^.  An  excellent  specimen  of  synostosis,  with 
the  femoral  and  tibial  ends  of  bone  in  accurate  apposition,  after  excision  of  tho 
knee-joint.  Tho  patella,  having  bccu  retained  in  this  case,  has  also  become  firmly 
united  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 


Fig.  487.* 
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tions,  and  which  shall  be  sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehensive  for 
comparison,  arc  wanting  with  regard  to  the  knee-joint,  no  less  than  in 
respect  to  other  joints. 

Six  valuable  cases  of  knee-joint  anchylosis,  resulting  from  disease, 
without  suppuration,  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  Bryant.*  They 
do  not,  however,  entirely  meet  the  questions  which  I  have  suggested, 
and  the  limited  number  of  cases  do  not  supply  sufficient  data  for 
comparison. 

The  period  of  natural  cure  would  seem  to  be  very  protracted,  ex- 
tending often  to  five  years  'or  more,  and  even  to  ten  years.  Cases  of 
this  duration,  respectively — not,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  very  inviting 
and  encouraging  character — are  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  Bryant  and  by 
Mr.  Hilton  as  having  occurred  in  their  practice  for  the  mechanical  cure 
of  knee-joint  disease.  But  even  a  more  important  consideration  is  this, 
that  such  protracted  recovery  is  attended  with  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  constitutional  vigour.  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
mortality,  operative  interference  may  be  too  late,  or  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, consequent  on  delay,  may  carry  off  the  patient.  In  either  case, 
death  ensues  from  the  prolonged  attempt  to  bring  about  a  natural 
anchylosis.    The  patient  is  killed  in  the  curing. 

But  this  inquiry  must  be  pursued.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, since,  even  in  the  advanced  state  of  suppuration,  free  in- 
cisions into  the  joint  may  prove  successful  in  terminating  the  disease, 
with  a  movable  joint,  or  at  least  with  anchylosis — a  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  aid  of  the  natural  cure  for  which  Surgery  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gay. 

In  a  few  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  fibrous 
anchylosis  has  occurred,  as  the  result  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint ;  and 
,a  false-joint  having  formed,  instead  of  synostosis,  the  limb  has  become 
proportionately  useful.  One  such  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Barwell,t  the 
patient  having  been  operated  on  bv  Mr.  Cowell,  at  the  Victoria  Hospital. 

Excision  in  relation  to  Life,  or  the  Mortality  after  Operation. — Taking 
the  results  of  large  collections  of  cases,  and  those  also  in  different 
Hospitals  as  smaller  collections,  three  general  conclusions  may  be  esta-^ 
blished  respecting  the  rate  of  mortality  from  knee-joint  excision  for 
disease  : — 1.  A  diminished  mortality  as  the  operation  has  continued  to 
be  practised.    2.  Since  the  revival  of  the  operation,  and  more  recently, 
an  average  death-rate  of  one  in  four  or  five  cases.    3.  Very  different 
death-rates  in  the  hands  of  individual  Surgeons,  varying  from  one  in 
two  or  three,  to  one  in  ten  and  one  in  nineteen,  or  even  less.  The 
conditions  of  disease,  both  local  and  constitutional,  in  the  cases  selected 
for  operation,  have  doubtless  mainly  determined  this  different  resultino- 
mortality,  and  not  uninfluential  has  been  the  mode  of  performino-  the 
operation,  and  more  significant  the  after-treatment.   But  the  operation 
and  after-treatment  in  the  particulars  essential  to  success  have  per- 
haps, cHefly  affected  the  resulting  state  of  the  limb.     The  general 
results  respoctmg  the  mortality  of  knee-joint  excision  for  disease  in 
large  collections  of  cases,  and  those  of  different  Hospitals  in  the  Unitod 
Kingdom  during  a  period  of  five  years,  are  exhibited  in  the  followin<r 
collections  of  cases,  which  illustrate  the  three  general  conclusion! 
already  referred  to. 


*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1870.; 


t  "  Trans.  Clin.  Soc."  187G. 
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For  tbc  special  returns  relating  to  Hospitals  (and  to  individual 
Surgeons),  I  am  indebted  to  those  whose  names  are  stated  below. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  of  the  large  total  number  of 
cases,  some  arc  necessarily  included  in  more  than  one  collection. 

1.  Collected  by  Mr.  Butcher.  Period,  18r)0-.54.— Number  of  cases,  31 :  recoveries, 
25  ;  deaths,  6  (mortality,  1  in  5).  Period,  1854-50.— Number  of  cases,  50  :  recoveries, 
41 ;  deaths,  9  (mortality,  1  in  5  or  6). 

2.  Collected  by  Mr.  Price.  Period,  17C0-1860,  extended  by  Mr.  H.  Smith  to  1865. 
—Number  of  cases,  316  :  recoveries,  240  ;  deaths,  76  (mortality  per  cent.,  24-05,  or 
1  in  4).    Amputations  after  excision,  39  :  recoveries,  30  ;  deaths.  9. 

3.  Collected  by  Dr.  MacCormac— Number  of  cases,  74 :  recoveries,  49 ;  deaths, 
25.    Amputations  after  excision,  11 :  recoveries,  7;  deaths,  4.  _ 

4.  Collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Swain.— Number  of  cases,  82 :  recoveries,  67  ;  deaths, 
15.    Amputations  after  excision,  4  :  recoveries,  4 ;  deaths,  0. 

5  Collected  by  Dr.  E.  Hodges.— Number  of  cases,  208:  recoveries,  106;  deaths, 
60  (mortality  per  cent ,  28-84,  or  1  in  3  or  4).  Amputations  after  excision,  42 : 
recoveries,  7  (?);  deaths,  9.  ,  ^.i 

6  Collected  by  Heyfelder.— Number  of  cases,  213 :  recoveries,  149  ;  deaths,  64. 

7  Collected  by  M.  L.  Peuiere  (British  and  foreign).  Period,  1762-1869.— Num- 
ber of  cases,  431 :  recoveries,  300 ;  deaths,  131,  including  47  amputations  and  G 
re-excisions. 

Author's  Collection. 

1.  King's  CoUege  Hospital ;  period,  1850-70.  (Per  Mr.  H.  Smith.)— Number  of 
cases,  80 :  recoveries,  57  ;  deaths,  23.    Amputations  after  excision,  8  :  recoveries,  4 ; 

dc  flit  lis  4 

2.  St.'  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  Callender.)— Num- 
ber of  cases,  37 :  recoveries,  28 ;  deaths,  9.  Amputations  after  excision,  3 :  re- 
coveries, 2 ;  1  death.  t.  -rx  -m  i.  \ 

:.  3.  Koyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh ;  period,  1865-69.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.)— 
Number  of  cases,  32  :  recoveries,  18  ;  deaths,  14. 

4  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  period,  1866^70.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Churchill.)— Number 
of  cases,  22 :  recoveries,  14  ;  deaths,  4.  There  was  one  amputation  after  excision, 
•which  resulted  in  death.    (Four  cases  under  treatment.)  _     ,  „    •,    ^v,  » 

5  Eoyal  Free  Hospital,  1870.— Number  of  cases,  20:  recoveries,  18 ;  deaths,  2. 
Amputations  after  excision,  6,  of  which  3  were  re-excisions  :  recoveries,  6. 

6.  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  u. 
Watson.)— Number  of  cases,  18  :  recoveries,  16 ;  deaths,  2. 

7  Boyal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (1  er  Mr. 
J.  E.  Clouting.)— Number  of  cases,  13:  recoveries,  10;  deaths,  2;  re-excisions,  H, 
no  improvement.    In  1  case,  result  not  stated.  ,  ^  i,  r 

8.  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  period,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  Hancock.)— Number  of 
cases,  11 :  recoveries,  11  (?).  n/r    w  t 

9  Eoval  Infirmary,  Liverpool;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cleaver.)-Number  of  cases,  11 :  recoveries,  10;  1  death.  Amputations  after  ex- 
cision, 3 :  recoveries,  3.  ,^  _,'  . 

10  Westminster  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  F  Mason.)- 
Number  of  cases,  10 :  recoveries,  8 ;  deaths,  2.  There  was  one  amputation  after 
excision,  which  recovered.  .i    n   -kt  i 

11  London  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  M'Carthy.)-Numbcr 
of  cases,  8  :  recoveries,  5 ;  deaths,  2  ;  1  progressing  favourably. 

12  Eoyal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (ferMr.  \\. 
P.  Swain.)— Number  of  cases,  6 :  recoveries,  6.    One  amputation  after  excision, 

^"^13^  Sea?Northern  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  Willis  )- 
Number  of  cases,  4  :  recoveries,  2 ;  deaths,  2.  ,t  x  xr 

14.  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  Ga?coyen.)-Num- 
ber  of  cases,  2 :  1  recovery ;  1  death.  m    -n  * 

15  Guy's  Hospital;  period,  186J-G9,  or  five  years.  (Per  Mr.  T.  Bryant, 
from  Dr.  Steel,  Superintendent.) -Amputations  after  excision,  4:  recoveries,  S  ; 
1  death. 
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Connparative  Mortality  of  Excision,  and  Amputation  in  the  Thigh.-— 
The  results  of  thigh-amputation  for  disease,  as  noted  m  University 
College  Hospital,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Erichsen  :  of  34  cases  of  such 
amputation,  7  died  ;  or  say  1  in  5— a  mortality  of  20^  per  cent.  Mai- 
eaia-ne's  statistics  from  the  Parisian  Hospitals  show  a  far  higher  mor- 
tality  •  in  153  cases  of  thigh-amputation  for  disease,  92  died,  being  a 
mortality  of  60  per  cent.  Mr.  Syme  represents  the  mortality  as  yet 
hio-her— from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  taking  amputations  of  the  thigh 
o-enerally.  ApproacHng  larger  masses  of  results,  we  find  that  in  Mr. 
T  Bryant's  collection  of  1168  cases  of  thigh-amputation,  254  died,  or 
2i-7  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Carrick's  still  larger  collection  of  1413  cases, 
434  died— a  mortality  of  3071  per  cent.,  or  9  per  cent,  higher  mor- 
tality than  in  the  former  series.  These  large  collections  of  cases,  how- 
ever, are  indiscriminate.  They  include  excisions  for  injury  as  well  as 
for  disease,  and  the  latter  not  exclusively  such  as  might  be  eligible  tor 
excision.  But  Mr.  Bryant  has  supplied  188  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
thia-h  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  of  these  there  were  41 
deaths— 1  death  in  between  4  and  5  cases,  or  a  mortality  of  21-8  per 
cent.  This  nearly  corresponds  to  the  death-rate  first  stated;  and  it 
about  equals  the  death-rate  after  excision.  But  if  the  mortality  of 
thic^h-amputation,  and  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  both  for  disease 
of  the  joint,  be  thus  about  equal,  the  patients  who  survive  eitheropera- 
tion  have  a  very  different  advantage ;  the  one  being  without  a  limb', 
the  other  with  the  limb  preserved  ! 

State  of  the  Limb.— The  functional  result  of  excision,  whether  of 
the  knee-joint  or  other  joints,  is  generally  expressed  in  rather  vague 
terms— e.^.,  useful  limb,  without  specifying  the  kind  of  union,  or  the 
position  of  the  limb,  as  straight  or  bent.  This  indefinite  mode  of 
record  omits  much  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  state  of 
the  hmb  after  operation.  As  a  specimen  of  the  average  record  of  re- 
sults under  this  head,  I  may  cite  from  Mr.  Butcher's  collection  of  cases 
referred  to  in  considering  the  relation  of  knee-joint  excision  to  the 
mortality  after  operation.  Of  the  25  recoveries,  out  of  31  cases,  17 
-were  enabled  to  walk  about  with  "perfect  use"  of  the  limb.  Of  the 
41  recoveries,  out  of  50  cases,  33  had  "  useful  limbs,"  the  remaining  7 
being  subjected  to  amputation. 

Compared  with  the  stump  after  amputation,  Sir  William  Fergus- 
son  justly  observes  : — "  A  well-healed  stump  never  in  reality  improves, 
unless,  possibly,  it  gets  more  callous,  whilst  often  it  gets  more  tender 
and  irritable ;  but  the  seeming  perfect  result  of  excision  at  the  end  of 
six  or  twelve  months,  just  when  stumps  are  generally  at  the  best,  is  no 
criterion  of  true  perfection.  If  the  limb  is  properly  managed  after- 
wards, it  goes  on  improving  for  months — ay,  for  years.  The  thigh,  leg, 
and  foot  enlarge  in  bulk ;  and  in  particular,  with  this  change,  the  leg 
and  foot  improve  in  muscular  energy."  But  why  draw  any  further 
comparison  between  a  stump — a  truncated  limb,  and  a  slightly  short- 
ened limb,  even  although  the  stump  be  fitted  and  set  off  with  an 
artificial  leg  ? 

The  average  dwation  of  the  progress  of  recovery  is  considerable. 
According  to  Dr.  Hodges*  tables,  the  duration  of  treatment,  when  the 
patella  had  been  removed,  in  48  cases,  was  225  days ;  and  when  that 
bone  is  believed  to  have  been  left,  in  38  cases,  this  period  extended  to 
255  days.    The  average  duration,  therefore,  was  about  eight  months. 
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But  in  eight  successful  cases,  all  of  them  children,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, the  average  duration  of  treatment,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Allinf^ham 
was  only  2%  days,  or  about  seven  months.  Many  cases  also  proffross 
more  rapidly  than  this;  and  in  my  first  case  of  excision  of  the  knee 
tlie  period  oi  osseous  union  was  only  sixty  days,  or  two  months,  the  knee 
then  supporting  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  This  patient  was  thii-ty- 
three  years  old  at  the  time  of  operation,  with  previous  synovial  disease 
ot  six  years'  duration ;  and  the  union  has  stood  the  test  of  nineteen 
years'  free  use  of  the  Hmb  (1878).  The  average  period  for  recovery,  in 
my  own  cases,  has  been,  for  the  production  of  firm  or  perhaps  osseous 
union,  three  months ;  and  to  regain  a  thoroughly  useful  limb,  three 
months  more,  in  a  starched  bandage,  with  gentle  use  of  the  limb 
gradually,  for  support  and  progression.  Subsequently  the  limb  will 
regain  bulk  and  strength  by  increasing  muscular  development. 

The  permanent  character  of  a  successful  result  after  excision  and 
the  average  frequency  of  such  result,  are  questions  severally  omitted 
from  statistical  records.  Both  these  important  elements  are  noted  in 
the  results  of  my  own  cases.    (See  Analysis,  p.  29.) 

The  growth  of  the  limb  in  length,  after  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  is 
a  question  respecting  which  the  results  are  conflicting.  The  question 
can  only  affect  the  propriety  of  this  operation  in  youth  or  childhood.  It 
was  originally  suggested  and  investigated  by  Professor  Humphry,  of 
Cambridge,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Bones  in  their 
Long  Axis  at  their  Epiphysial  Cartilages.  The  two  epiphyses — upper 
and  lower — in  a  long  bone  are  not  equally  productive  of  its  lono-itu- 
dinal  growth ;  one  is  a  more  active  organ  of  growth  than  the  other!"  In 
the  tibia  and  humerus  the  upper  epiphysis  is  thus  more  important ;  in 
the  femur  and  radius,  the  lower  epiphysis.  But  the  lower  femoral  epi- 
physis would  appear  to  be  relatively  more  important  to  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  femur  than  the  upper  tibial  epiphysis  is  to  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  tibia.  Hence,  with  reference  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint, 
removal  of  the  femoral  epiphysis  will  more  especially  arrest  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  limb  in  length.  The  growth  of  the  foot  also  is 
arrested,  so  that  it  may  become  insufiicient  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  body.  All  this  arrest  of  development  may  be  reduced  still  further 
by  the  imperfect  growth  from  previous  disease. 

The  practical  deduction,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  that  if,  by  excision 
of  the  knee  in  a  growing  subject,  the  epiphyses  and  epiphysial  Carti- 
lages of  the  tibia  and  femur  be  removed,  this  operation  will  invariably 
tend  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  limb  subsequently.  Mr.  Pemberton, 
of  Birmingham,  followed  in  1 859  with  a  case  in  which,  a  youth  having 
been  operated  on  in  1854,  the  limb  in  1859  was  nine  inches  shorter 
than  its  fellow.  Another  case,  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Keith,  of 
Aberdeen,  showed  a  deficiency  in  length  of  five  inches  dnring  six 
years'  growth.  Counter-evidence  on  this  question  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Butcher.  Dr.  Keith  himself  wrote  to  the  latter  eminent  Surgeon,  in 
1856,  that  "  J.  Hay's  limb,  operated  on  November,  1853,  is  plump,  and 
growing  in  length  as  fast  as  his  sound  limb.  So  also  is  J.  Keith's, 
operated  on  May,  1854."  Corroborative  cases  are  cited  from  reports 
by  Mr.  Page,  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Brothcrston.  In  a  case  where  the 
entire  epiphyses  were  removed  by  Mr.  C.  Heath  from  the  knee-joint  of 
a  boy  aged  eleven  years  and  a  half,  subsequent  measurements  showed 
that  the  loss  of  growth  in.  length  of  the  limb,  was  only  two  inches  in 
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five  years  and  a  Half.  This  case  also  illustrated  the  fact  that  sucTi 
arrest  of  growth  depends  more  on  the  removal  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
of  the  femur  than  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  the  one  bone 
ei-owinff  in  length  less  than  the  other  after  removal  of  its  epiphysis 
at  the  knee-joint.  Thus,  the  femur,  as  compared  with  its  fellow,  had 
lost  four  inches  ;  the  tibia,  compared  with  its  fellow,  had  lost  only  halt 
an  inch,— making  an  absolute  difference  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
hmb  of  four  inches  and  a  half.  ^  j 

The  permanent  wtUity  of  the  limb  thus  shortened  by  arrested 
growth,  may  not  be  impaired.  After  an  excision  of  the  knee-jomt  by 
Mr  Holmes,  eight  years  previously,  and  where  the  whole  epiphysis  ot 
the  femur  was  removed,  progressive  shortening  had  taken  place  to  the 
extent  of  six  and  a  half  inches,  by  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  yet  a 
compensatory  dropping  of  the  pelvis  on  that  side  to  the  amount  ot  two 
inches,  and  a  high-heeled  boot  of  four  inches,  enabled  the  patient  ta 
walk  with  a  slight  limp  to  any  distance,  at  the  rate  of  over  four  miles 
an  hour ;  and  he  can  walk  twenty-five  miles  a  day  without  fatigue. 
The  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  much  wasted. 

Still,  allowing  for  these  and  other  exceptional  eases,  the  rule  already 
laid  down  as  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint  in  young  subjects,  under  the 
age  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  should  be  observed. 

Be-exdsion.  — This  proceeding  is  particularly  advocated  by  Sir 
WilHam  Fergusson.  In  his  "Lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Surgery  " 
he  urges  re-excision  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  result  of  the  original  opera- 
tion. Then  he  observes :  "  I  believe  dealing  freely  with  the  wound, 
opening  sinuses,  clearing  away  strumous  effete  material,_  picking  away 
loose  necrosed  pieces  of  bone,  gouging  away  bare  material  of  the  kind 
— ay,  even  opening  up  the  whole  surfaces,  and  sawing  off  fresh  pieces 
of  bone,  to  be  better  than  amputation."  My  own  experience  of  re- 
excision,  as  to  the  knee-joint,  has  been  favourable.  Thus,  in  12  cases 
of  knee-joint  excision,  1  was  followed  by  re-excision,  and  then  by 
secondary  amputation,  but  with  a  recovery  so  rapid  as  seemed  to 
indicate  that  neither  of  the  previous  operations,  excision  or  re-excision, 
was  prejudicial  to  secondary  amputation  for  the  preservation  of  life. 

Secondary  Amputation. — In  exceptional  cases,  the  course  of  an  ex- 
cision of  the  knee-joint  may  look  very  unpromising,  so  that  the  Sur- 
geon may  be  tempted  to  despair  of  a  successful  result,  and  exchange  a 
watchful  after-treatment  by  resorting  at  once  to  amputation.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  directions  which  should  supersede  judgment  in 
all  the  contingencies  which  may  arise.  So  long  as  any  failure  of 
osseous  union  may  be  referable  to  a  limited  amount  of  caries  or 
necrosis  and  suppuration,  at  the  seat  of  operation,  the  case  will  be  one 
for  topical  interference,  or,  at  the  most,  timely  re-excision.  Even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  apparently,  experience  has 
justified  me  in  not  hastily  dooming  a  limb  to  (secondary)  amputation. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  where  in  addition  to  excision  for  unusually  extensive 
scrofulous  caries  of  both  articular  ends  of  bone  in  the  knee-joint,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  a  thickened,  pulpy  synovial 
membrane,  nothing  but  a  very  thin  skin  flap  was  left.  This  sloughed 
entirely,  exposing  the  ends  of  bone ;  extensive  necrosis  seemed  very 
probable,  or  osteo-myelitis,  under  these  circumstances.  Tet  healthy 
granulations  sprung  up  between  the  section-surfaces  of  the  femur  and 
tibia,  in  apposition,  and  the  granulations  coalescing,  the  breach  of  con- 
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tinuity  was  restored  by  fibrous  union ;  at  the  same  time  cicatrization 
dipping  down  from  the  surrounding  skin,  completely  closed  the  lar.re 
opening.  _  Jl^ventually,  the  cicatrix  became  level,  and  movable;  while 
ossihc  union  slowly  took  place.  The  result  was  one  of  the  best-looking 
and  most  successful  excisions  that  could  be  desired. 

The  prohahility  of  amputation  becoming  necessary  after  knee-joint 
excision,  is  a  question  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  collections  of 
results  which  I  have  brought  forward,  and  which  show  also  the  mor- 
tality, in  addition  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  arising  from  the  opera- 
tion of  excision.  Of  the  7  cases  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Butcher's  report 
as  having  been  subjected  to  amputation  after  excision  had  apparently 
1  ailed,  6  recovered  rapidly,  and  only  1  died.  In  my  own  cases,  of  12 
knee-joint  excisions,  3,  including  the  1  re-excision  case,  were  submitted 
to  amputation,  and  all  made  rapid  recoveries.  Compared  with  ininnarij 
amputation  of  the  thigh  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  these  results  as 
to  tbe  mortality  are  most  gi-atifying,  and  without  at  once  sacrificing 
the  limb,  which  might  yet  be  preserved  by  excision.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  statistics  already  quoted,  the  mortality  of  primary  amputation 
formerly  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  as  practised  for  "abscess"  and 
"ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages,"  was  most  melancholy.  Of  11 
such  amputations  of  the  thigh  at  that  Hospital,  as  reported  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (1856),  5,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  of  the 
patients  died,  while  1  of  the  remaining  6  was  convalescent  only  on 
the  sixty-second  day. 

Typical  Cases  of  Knee- Joint  Excision. — In  proceeding  to  record 
the  essential  particulars  of  some  of  my  own  knee-joint  cases,  it  seems 
desirable  to  take  them  separately  from  the  records  of  previous  experi- 
ence, in  order  to  represent  them  from  two  points  of  view; — firstly,  as 
supplying  typical  illustrations  of  the  conditions  of  disease,  local  and 
constitutional,  which  are  appropriate  for  excision,  and  the  results, 
proximate  and  permanent,  of  operation  in  each  case,  together  with  any 
peculiarities  ;  secondly,  the  cases  are  submitted  to  analysis  with  re- 
ference to  these  and  other  questions  of  importance  pertaining  to  ex- 
cision of  the  knee-joint  for  disease. 

Two  of  the  cases  were  partly  narrated  in  the  Hospital  Reports  of 
the  Lancet  of  1860 ;  the  remaining  ten  cases  I  have  abridged 
from  clinical  notes  carefully  taken  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Murphy,  formerly 
senior  house-surgeon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

The  first  four  cases  especially  illustrate  the  conditions  of  disease 
which  are  most  suitable  for  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  during  the 
course  of  disease  ;  in  three  other  cases,  7,  8,  and  9,  as  from  failure  of 
the  natural  cure,  both  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  anchylosis  and  by 
malposition  of  the  limb.  The  remaining  five  cases — belonging  either 
to  the  former  or  to  the  latter  class — are  interesting  more  particularly 
as  exhibiting  peculiarities  or  complications  :  in  one  case,  albuminuria ; 
in  another  case,  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  in  another,  pregnancy  at 
the  time  of  excision,  but  safe  parturition  at  the  full  period,  with  a 
living,  healthy  child,  and  the  mother's  limb  having  undergone  firm 
osseous  union  ;  in  another,  accidental  detachment  of  the  tibial  epi- 
pliysis  in  the  operation ;  in  another,  acute  tetanus  and  death. 

Case  1. — Elizabeth  D  ,  vet.  33 ;  admitted  into  the  Royal  Free 

Hospital  on  the  12th  of  September,  1859.  Chronic  syiiovitis  of  the 
right  knee-joint,  of  traumatic  origin  (Fig.  488) ;  duration  of  disease,  six 
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vears  •  treatment  occasionally.  Ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages 
and  extensive  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Constitutional 


condition,  nervons  exhaustion.  Excision.  Recovery,  with  firm  osseous 
union  and  a  thoroughly  useful  limb,  in  two  months.  BesuU  known  to 
be  permanent  after  nineteen  years  (1878).    (See  Fig.  488.) 

Case  2.— William  A- — ,  set.  27;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  July, 
1869.  Chronic  synovitis  of  the  left  knee,  apparently  of  constitutional 
origin;  five  years'  duration;  four  months'  treatment.  Pulpy  thickening 
of  synovial  membrane.  Ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and 
superficial  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Health  good. 
Excision.  Recovery,  with  firm  osseous  union  and  a  useful  limb,  m  three 
months.  Subsequently,  limb  slightly  bowed.  Permanent  result  known, 
one  and  a  half  year. 

Case  3. — John  P  ,  get.  18 ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  October 

19th,  1859.  Scrofulous  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  in 
the  right  knee-joint,  of  traumatic  origin ;  five  and  a  half  years'  dura- 
tion; two  years'  treatment,  in  five  Metropolitan  Hospitals.  Partial 
ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Hectic  and  emaciation  ;  this  con- 
stitutional condition  improved  by  medicine  and  diet  before  operation. 
Excision.  Recovery,  with  union,  in  three  months.  At  St.  George's 
Hospital,  apparent  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  ten  months.  Am- 
putation ;  rapid  recovery. 

Case  4. — Emily  R  ,  set.  20 ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  April, 

1869.  Scrofulous  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  in  the 
left  knee,  of  traumatic  origin  ;  one  year's  duration ;  nine  months'  treat- 
ment. Ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Health  irregular.  Ex- 
cision. Recovery,  with  partly  firm  union,  in  three  months.  Formation 
of  abscesses  and  sinuses  around  the  callus,  and  prolonged  discharge. 
Amputation,  and  recovery  in  a  month. 

Case  5. — Sarah  A.  H  ,  aet.  18;  admitted  into  the  Hospital 


Fig.  488. 
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4-;^       -4.1.  3°^^'''  °*  traumatic  origin  ;  twelve  vpars'  rlnm 

w/sn?ervonod        7'   .^^"^^'^.T"  extremity. 

«z3l?  f  11  "^^"^^'l  '^"d  prostration ; 

twtl  nHi  of  the  integument  of  the  calf.  Amputatiok  in  middle 
re  SraHn^nf  !  ^^^P^^  disappearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and 
s^und  sfn^.  •  „^^^7f2/  by  primary  union,  with  a  perfectly 

'  rinT^'  T^'^K  afterwards,  the  stump 

was  still  sound,  but  the  patient  was  affected  with  scrofulous  coniunc- 
tivitis  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  also  complete  deafness 

Tnlv  fsri'"^"'^/'*^       ^-r.'        ^'  ^d™it*^«'5  i^^^o  Hospital 
'  f  r  1  J'''''f''^T  ??'^  °*       ^^d'  °^  and  tibia,  espe- 

cially the  latter  m  the  left  knee-joint  of  a  child,  of  sppposed  triu- 
matic  origin ;  three  and  a  half  years'  duration,  and  occasional  treat- 
ment, ^7/cera^^o«  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Health  good.  Excision 
through  the  epiphyses.  Becovery,  with  firm  osseous  union  and  a  useful 
limb,  m  four  months  Permanent  result  known,  one  and  a  quarter  year. 

9fifU   ?QAo~  /^f""^  ^  '  admitted  into  the  Hospital  October 

^»th,  1869.  Chrome  synovitis  of  the  left  knee-joint,  of  traumatic 
origin  ;  one  year  s  duration  ;  ten  months'  treatment.  Partial  ulcera- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  femur  and  tiWa,  followed  bv 
partialyE&rom  anchylosis  and  retraction  of  the  leg,  with  paHial  disloca- 
tion ot  the  femur  forwards.  Health  good.  Useless  tenotomy  of  the 
hamstrmg_  muscles.  Excision.  Becovery,  with  a  thoroughly  firm 
osseous  union  and  useful  limb,  in  two  months  and  a  half.  Femvanent 
result  known^ne  year.    (Pig.  489.) 

-,  ffit.  17 ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  ITovem- 
ber  27th,  1869.    Scrofulous  caries  of  the 
right  knee-joint,  of  traumatic  origin;  four- 
teen years'  duration,  with  occasional  treat- 
ment.   Partial  ulceration  of  the  articular 
cartilages  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  followed 
by  partial  fibrous  anchyosis  and  retraction 
of  the  leg,  with  partial  dislocation  of  the 
femur  forwards.    Health  good.  Useless 
tenotomy  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  Exci- 
sion.    Becovery,  with  osseous  union  and  a 
useful  limb,  in  two  months.    This  patient 
sat  up  out  of  bed  daily  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks.    Permanent  result.    Nine  months 
after  operation  (December,  1870)  he  could 
stand  on  the  one  leg  unsupported,  and 
hop   on   it ;   just   before  Christmas  he 
walked  from  near  Gray's  Inn  Road  to 
Harrow  and  back — a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles — for  a  day's  bird-snaring  ;  and 
on  Boxing-day  he  was  sliding  on  the  ice 
all  day.  Continued  result,  one  and  a  quar- 
ter year  after  operation.    (Fig.  490.) 
Case  9. — Thomas  W  j  £et.  10;  admitted  into  the  Hospital 


Case  8. — Henry  H- 
FiG.  489. 
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October,  1869.  Scrofiolous  caries  of  the  left  knee-joint,  of  traumatic 
origia  ;  seven  years'  duration  and  equally  prolonged  treatment,  latterly 
by  extension  of  the  limb.  Partial  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages 
of  the  femur  and  tibia,  followed  by  partial  fibrous  anolujlosis  and 

Fig.  490.  I'lw  401. 


retraction  of  the  leg,  with  partial  dislocation  of  the  femur  forwards. 
Health  delicate,  with  constant  cough.  Excision  through  the  epiphyses, 
Recovery,  with  osseous  union  and  a  useful  limb,  in  two  months  and  a 
half.    Permanent  result  known,  one  and  a  quarter  year.    (Fig.  491.) 

Case  10. — Sarah  S  ,  ast.  20.     Chronic  synovitis  of  the  right 

knee-joint,  of  traumatic  origin,  by  a  fall  off  a  form.  Duration  of  dis- 
ease, fourteen  years.  Treatment  in  two  Metropolitan  Hospitals  at 
different  periods  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  both  these  institutions 
amputation  of  the  thigh  was  declared  imperative.  Extensive  ulceration 
of  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  femur  and  tibia ;  limited  fibrous 
anchylosis,  with  retraction  of  the  leg  to  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  ; 
anchylosis  of  the  patella  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Health  re- 
duced ;  pregnancy  of  one  month.  Excision.  The  night  of  operation, 
sickness  from  chloroform.  For  two  days,  painful  starlings  and  jump- 
ings  in  the  leg  of  spasmodic  character,  affecting  the  knee.  Fourth 
day,  an  hysterical  fit,  and  the  startings  were  renewed.  The  usual 
apparatus — long  back-splint,  and  an  external  interrupted  splint 
with  foot-piece — holds  firmly,  and  no  displacement  of  the  ends  of  bone. 
Spasms  subdued,  and  sleep  induced  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphia — one-sixth  of  a  grain  dose  occasionally.  Two  months  and  one 
week  after  operation,  "  quickening  "  was  first  felt.  The  incision  had 
firmly  healed  by  primary  union,  and  firm  anchylosis  between  the  ends 
of  bone  progressing.  Puffy  swelling  around  the  knee;  reduced  by 
moderate  and  gradual  compression  with  a  many-tailed  bandage.  On 
removing  the  splints,  a  small  ^dcer  was  found  on  the  heel,  and  another 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia.    Apparatus  reapplied,  leaving  the  heel 
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more  uncovered  and  an  opening  opposite  the  tibial  ulcer  Under 

tTe';"^?    f  rr°''  ^'-'^^  ^^^1^^-     General  health  very  good 

the  patient  fast  regaining  flesh  and  colour,  with  a  bri^^ht  eve  and 

wX  fi  ^"^^     °f  health  sr' 

with  farm  fibrous  anchylosis,  in  three  months;   limb  put  up  in  a 

bow  nJn  f  '  7""'.  discharged  from  the  Hospital.  A  tendency  to 
bowing  outwards  of  the  knee  was  soon  evinced;  rectified  by  gradual 
manipulation,  the  imperfectly  ossified  callus  admitting  of  such  re- 
adjustment,  and  the  starched  bandage  was  re-applied.  Parturition  at 
tne  ±ull  period ;  the  mother  and  child  both  having  done  weU.  Firm 
osseous  union.    Permanent  result  known,  six  months. 

Case  11.— Harriet  M  ,  set.  16.    Chronic  synovitis  of  the  left 

^nee-joint,  of  traumatic  origin,— by  a  fall,  and  many  years  afterwards 
by  a  puncture-wound  with  a  crotchet-needle  two  inches  in  depth' 
penetrating  the  joint.  Duration  of  disease,  thirteen  years  from  first 
mjury,  six  months  from  the  second.  Treatment  commenced  three  years 
ago,  continued  for  one  year  in  a  Metropolitan  Hospital,  then  for  some 
time  in  a  special  Hospital— where  extension  was  long  used  without  any 
permanent  benefit.  Partial  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilac^es  of  the 
lemur  and  tibia  ;  limited  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  retraction  of  the  leg 
—the  toes  just  touching  the  ground,  and  partial  dislocation  of  the 
lemur  forwards.  Excision.  Sickness  after  chloroform.  Acute  injlam- 
matory  fever  in  twenty-four  hours.  Slight  rigors  on  each  of  the  two 
days  following  the  operation.  Third  day,  copious  pink  lithates  deposit 
m  urine,  and  subsidence  of  the  fever.    Sixth  day,  slight  return  of 

feverishness,  and  in  the  evening  erythematous 
patches  appeared  on  the  arms,  front  of  chest, 
and  neck;  face  flushed.  This  subsided  in 
twenty-four  hours,  under  treatment  by  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 
Eleventh  day,  a  gangrenous  patch  of  shin,  about 
the  size  of  half  a  crown,  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  incision,  which  sloughed  away  in  two  days, 
exposing  a  portion  of  the  femoral  end  of  bone. 
All  the  sutures  were  now  removed.  Wound 
otherwise  healthy,  primary  union  taking  place 
except  in  middle,  and,  as  usual,  at  the  angles. 
Ends  of  bone  in  perfect  apposition.  Sixteenth 
day,  trismus,  followed  by  full  development  of 
tetanus  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
thirty-six  hours,  death.  Hydrate  of  chloral  had 
been  tried  in  ten-grain  doses  every  hour.  P.-M. 
examination  of  the  joint  —  Union  by  tags  of 
lymph,  puriform  fluid  around  ends  of  bone. 

Case  12.— William  B  ,  cet.  9.  Chwiic 

synovitis  of  the  left  knee-joint,  of  traumatic 
origin,  by  a  slight  blow  witb  a  hoop.  Duration 
of  disease,  ten  months.  Treatment  in  two  Metro- 
politan Hospitals ;  and  then  in  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital — by  strapping,  etc.  Discharged ;  re- 
admitted in  a  month ;  extension  by  a  back-splint  and  screw,  continued 
for  five  weeks  without  any  effect.    Partial  ulceration  of  the  articular 


Fig.  492. 
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cartilages  of  the  femur  and  tibia ;  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  rctractiou 
of  the  leg— the  toes  touching  the  ground,  and  partial  dislocation  ot 
the  femur  forwards  and  outwards.  Excision.  Accidental  detachment 
of  tibial  epiphysis,  its  removal,  with  the  articular  end  of  the  femur 
through  its  epiphysis;  also  the  patella.  Eecovery  without  a  bad 
symptom.    Besult—Feviod  since  operation,  seven  years.    (Fig.  492.) 

Analysis  of  the  Cases. — (1.)  Conditions  of  Disease.— Caries  in  all  cases,  -with, 
the  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  both  the  femur  and  tibia.  In  Case  1 
the  femur  was  chiefly  affected,  in  Case  6  the  tibia,  and  m  the  other  ten  cases  both 
bones  were  about  equally  affected.    The  patella  was  healthy  m  nearly  all  cases. 

(2)  Commencement  of  Hie  Disease.— Synowitis  in  six  cases— 1,  10,  11,  IZ; 
scrofulous  caries  in  the  other  six  cases.  Cause ;  traumatic  m  eleven  cases ;  consti- 
tutional in  Case  2.  .      ,  ^      , .       /-i     i    j  • 

(3  )  Duration  vf  Disease,  and  of  Treatment  previous  to  Operation. —Cane  1 :  disease 
6  years-  treatment  occasionally.  Case  2:  disease  5  years;  4  months'  treatment 
Case  3:  disease  5i  years;  2  years'  treatment.  Case  4  :  disease  1  year;  9  months 
treatment.  Case  5 :  disease  12  years ;  occasional  treatment.  Case  6 :  disease  6^ 
years ;  occasional  treatment.  Case  7  :  disease  1  year;  10  months'  treatment  Case  8 : 
disease  14  years ;  treatment  occasionally.  Case  9 :  disease  7  years ;  and  equally 
prolonged  treatment.  Case  10 :  disease  14  years ;  treatment  in  two  Metropolitan 
Hospitals,  Case  11:  disease  13  years;  treatment  1  year  m  a  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital, then  in  a  special  Hospital.  Case  12  :  disease  10  months ;  treatment  m  two 
Metropolitan  Hospitals,  then  in  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.  _ 

(4.)  The  constitutional  disorder  had  not  advanced  to  hectic  and  emaciation  m 
any  of  the  twelve  cases  except  in  Case  3.  In  Case  1,  nervous  exhaustion  ;  2,  health 
good ;  4,  health  irregular,  digestion  impaired  ;  5,  marked  ansamia ;  6,  health  good  ; 
7,  health  good;  8,  health  good;  9,  health  delicate,  with  constant  cough;  10,  health 
reduced;  11,  health  good;  12,  health  good.  ,     ,  n 

Pregnancy,  without  miscarriage,  at  the  time  of  excision  ;  parturition  at  the  full 
period,  mother  and  child  well ;  in  Case  10. 

(5.)  Age  and  to. -Age:  33,  27,  18,  20,  18,  5,  20,  17,  10,  20,  16,  and  9  years. 
Sex :  six  males  and  six  females. 

(6.)  Operation. — The  incision  was  semilunar  downwards  from  condyle  to  condyle 
in  all  the  cases.  The  portions  of  bone  excised  were  the  articular  ends  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  in  all  the  cases,  with  additional  portions  of  cancellated  bone  in  Cases  1 
and  6.  The  patella  was  removed  in  all  cases.  The  synovial  membrane  was  also 
removed  as  much  as  possible  in  Cases  2  and  7  of  chronic  synovitis.  Bxmorrhage 
was  inconsiderable  during  the  operation  in  all  the  cases  ;  no  ligatures  were  required, 
the  articular  vessels  being  secured  by  torsion  and  exposure.  Sutures — metallic  in 
Case  1,  silk  in  the  subsequent  eight  cases.  Dressings — water  dressings  in  Cases  1 
and  3,  weak  carbolic  lotion  in  the  other  ten  cases.  Splints — a  back-splint  and 
an  outside  interrupted  splint,  with  foot-piece,  in  all  cases,  except  1  and  3. 

(7.)  Primary  Union. — Complete,  except  just  at  angles  of  the  incision,  in  Cases  2, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  or  in  seven  cases ;  partial  in  Cases  1,  3,  4,  5,  11,  or  in  five  cases. 

Secondary  hajmorrhage  in  Cases  3,  5,  and  8  ;  arrested  by  ice  in  the  first  case,  by 
ligature  in  the  latter  two.  Sloughing  or  ulceration  from  pressure  in  two  cases,  5 
and  10. 

(8.)  Intervals  of  Eemoval  of  Splints. — Average  period  one  month  after  operation, 
and  at  similar  periods  subsequently ;  making  only  three  or  four  reapplications  of 
the  retentive  apparatus  in  each  case. 

(9.)  Results. — Osseous  or  firm  union, and  a  straight  limb, in  all  the  cases;  except 
Case  3,  where  it  was  incomplete ;  Cases  4  and  5,  which  were  subjected  to  amputa- 
tion ;  and  Case  11,  the  only  death,  and  from  acute  tetanus  in  thirty- six  hours,  seven- 
teen days  after  operation.  Period  of  union,  average  three  months.  Afterwards  the 
limb  became  slightly  bowed  in  two  cases — 2  and  6 ;  the  latter  a  child  aged  five. 

(10.)  Ee-excision  in  Case  5 — a  scrofulous  case. 

(11.)  Secondary  Amputation  in  Cases  4  and  5 — both  scrofulous  cases ;  also  in  the 
questionable  Case  3— a  scrofulous  case. 

(12.)  I'ermnnent  Result. — Ultimate  known  period :  (1)  19  years  ;  (2)  1\  year ;  (6) 
li  year ;  (7)  1  year ;  (8)  li  year ;  (9)  li  year ;  ,(10)  G  months ;  (12)  7  years. 

In  this  series  of  typical  cases  for  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  it 
should  be  observed  that  all  of  them  relate  cither  to  scrofulous  caries 
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of  tlie  articular  ends  of  bone,  or  to  chronic  synovitis,  but  not  of  a 
rheumatic  character.  The  following  case  illustrates  the  condition  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,"  in  which  I  had  recourse  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  life  that  excision  has  hitherto 
been  VJ-^otised,— fifty -three  years  of  age.  As  being  the  only  case  of  its 
kmd,  i  have  transcribed  it  almost  in  extenso  from  my  original  com- 
m.unication,  and  which  is  recorded  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions,"  vol.  Ivi. 

Sarah  A  ,  set.  53,  residing  at  Dunstable,  was  admitted  into  the 

itoyal  Free  Hospital,  July  25th,  1872.  The  history  of  her  present 
state,  as  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  M'Kellar,  senior  resident 
medical  officer,  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Twenty-three  years  ago  she  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  which, 
having  affected  various  joints,  finally  settled  in  the  left  knee,  giving 
rise  to  severe  pain  and  considerable  swelling,  which  confined  her  to  bed 
for  ten  weeks.  Recurring  arthritic  disease  lasted  up  to  December, 
1871,  a  protracted  period  of  twenty  years.  Then  she  had  a  fall  from 
some  height  downstairs,  the  leg  on  the  affected  side  being  twisted 
under  her.  ^  This  injury  immediately  superinduced  a  worse  attack  in 
the  knee-joint,  and  she  remained  in  bed  again  for  nine  weeks.  Treat- 
ment was  adopted  without  affording  relief,  and  at  length  she  came  to 
be  under  my  care  at  the  hospital. 

On  admission  the  left  knee-joint  was  much  enlarged,  measuring  in 
circumference  two  inches  more  than  its  fellow ;  it  had  a  globular  form, 
but  presenting  some  irregular  nodosities,  apparently  of  an  osseous 
character  around  the  articular  ends  of  bone  ;  the  joint  had  undergone 
partial  dislocation  backwards,  the  head  of  the  tibia  projecting  behind 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  false  or  fibrous  anchylosis  had  taken 
place,  giving  some  degree  of  immobility  to  the  articulation,  although 
this  depended  partly  on  a  generally  thickened  state  of  the  ligamentous 
and  aponeurotic  structures,  and  on  the  ossific  deposit  around  the  joint. 
Th  ence  the  subluxation  became  more  conspicuous  when  the  patient,  a 
very  corpulent  woman,  attempted  to  stand  on  the  limb,  whereby  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  abutted  more  prominently  forward,  showing 
that  the  anchylosis  was  loose  and  flexible.  The  patella  was  firmly 
anchylosed  to  the  femur  just  above  the  outer  condyle. 

Considering  this  useless  state  of  the  limb,  excision  of  the  joint 
seemed  justifiable,  with  the  view  of  inducing  osseous  union,  and  restor- 
ing a  useful  member.  But  the  continued  recurrence  of  severe  attacks 
of  pain,  affecting  the  patient's  general  health,  and  the  otherwise  in- 
curable character  of  the  disease,  more  immediately  determined  the 
propriety  of  operation  ;  while  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  joint- 
condition,  the  necessity  for  interference  ere  the  patient's  constitutional 
reserve-power  might  prove  insufficient  for  recovery  after  operation, 
and  the  relatively  advanced  period  of  life,  admitted  of  no  further 
delay. 

Accordingly  I  had  recourse  to  excision,  notwithstanding  the  patient's 


age. 


After  the  operation  no  unfavourable  symptom  occurred  of  conse- 
quence. Primary  union  went  on,  except,  as  usual,  at  the  angles  of  the 
wound,  which  gave  issue  to  a  moderate  amount  of  oozing  serous  dis- 
charge ;  and  in  three  weeks  the  line  of  incision  had  become  soundly 
united.    In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  tlie  patient  was  allowed,  by 
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her  own  request,  to  sit  up  in  bed,  reclining  on  a  back  support.  Seven 
weeks  after  operation  the  splints  were  removed;  firm  union  of  the 
bones  was  found  to  be  established,  with  the  limb  in  a  perfectly  straight 
position.  But  the  patient  could  not  yet  raise  her  leg  from  the  bed. 
Apparatus  reapplied. 

October  4th. — The  patient  was  carried  from  bed,  and  permitted  to 
sit  up  for  some  hours,  the  limb  in  splints  resting  on  two  chairs.  She 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  erysipelas,  which,  commencing  in  the  foot 
and  leg,  spread  up  the  thigh — sparing  the  front  of  the  knee — and 
extended  above  the  buttock  to  the  loins,  and  round  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Eventually  the  limb  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
cedema. 

During  the  course  of  this  attack,  the  splints  having  been  necessarily 
removed,  the  limb  gradually  became  slightly  bowed  outwards  at  the 
knee,  yet  the  union  remained  firm,  and  the  incision  never  reopened  or 
gave  issue  to  any  discharge.  Oxide  of  zinc  was  powdered  over  the 
whole  surface,  forming  a  kind  of  casement  which  absorbed  the  moisture, 
and  seemed  to  stimulate  its  internal  absorption.  The  cedema  subse- 
quently yielded  to  bandaging,  aided  by  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
limb.  At  length  a  starched  bandage  was  applied,  and  about  four 
months  after  operation  the  patient  went  home  to  Dunstable,  with 
instructions  to  return  for  examination  in  about  a  month. 

State  of  the  limb  five  and  a  half  months  after  operation.  — Union 
firm  and  immovable.  The  bowed  appearance  at  the  knee  is  corrected. 
Measurements  of  the  limb  are  as  follows : — Length  32-|  inches,  sound 
limb  35^  inches,  or  3  inches  shortening  as  the  result  of  excision  ;  cir- 
c^cmference  of  knee  15|  inches,  of  sound  knee  14*^  inches,  or  1  inch 
more  after  excision ;  the  calf  12^  inches,  and  at  the  same  level  of  the 
calf  in  sound  limb  13  inches,  or  only  -I  inch  less  after  operation  ;  the 
thigh  19|  inches,  and  at  the  same  level  of  the  thigh  in  the  sound  limb, 
12  inches,  or  1|  inch  less  after  operation.  The  functional  use  and  power 
of  the  limb  may  be  thus  estimated  at  the  period  referred  to  :  the  use  of 
the  limb  for  support  in  progression  is  not  yet  perfect ;  but  the  patient 
can  bear  her  heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  can  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick ;  the  power  of  the  limb,  according  to  its  muscular  development 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  limb,  is  indicated  by  the  circumfer- 
ential measurements  of  the  calf  and  thigh.  As  the  limb  is  brought 
into  more  active  use  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  will  become  even 
more  nearly  equal  in  respect  to  its  size  and  strength. 

Proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  particulars  of  this  case,  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  more  especially  suggestive. 

First,  the  kind  of  disease  submitted  to  excision  was,  I  believe, 
almost  entirely  exceptional  to  previous  experience.  In  the  histories  of 
a  hundred  cases  collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Swain,  and  which  represent 
the  majority  of  the  cases  operated  on  by  Sir  William  Fergusson  and 
some  other  Surgeons  of  experience,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
rheumatic  affections,  except  in  two  instances.  Of  one  of  these  cases 
(No.  84)  the  briefest  description  is  given — that  it  was  "rheumatic 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,"  of  no  specified  character ;  and  that  the  result 
was  recovery,  but  that  of  this  case  "no  notes  were  taken."  In  the 
other^case  (No.  92)  the  patient  had  been  attacked  with  "  acute  rheuma- 
tism" twenty  years  previously,  but  "she  used  the  limb  until  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  she  foil,  sprained"  and  struck  the  knee,  and  sinco 
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that  the  limb  1ms  been  useless."  The  result  of  operation  was  recovery 
with  a  useful  limb.  In  a  series  of  thirty-nine  cases  of  knee-joint  ex- 
cision by  Professor  Humphry,  recorded  in  the  "Transactions"  of  this 
Society  (18G9),  in  no  instance  was  the  "nature  of  the  disease,"  as 
described,  in  any  way  connected  with  rheumatism.  A  similar  exclusion 
prevails  in  twelve  cases  by  Mr.  H.  Lee,  as  recorded  in  the  same  volume  of 
"  Transactions  ;  "  and  also  in  tbe  histories  of  thirty-one  cases  collected 
by  Mr.  Butcher,  and  in  a  second  collection  of  fifty-one  cases  ("  Opera- 
tive and  Conservative  Surgery"). 

One  case  only  of  excision  of  tbe  knee-joint  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, wherein  the  operation  has  been  performed  for  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis ;  it  was  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Curling  at  the  London  Hospital, 
and  the  result  was  successful  {Lancet,  1869). 

Secondly,  the  age  of  the  patient  in  my  case  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
advanced  period  of  life  at  which  excision  of  the  knee-joint  has  hitherto 
been  performed.  In  Mr.  Curling's  case  the  patient's  age  was  only 
twenty-three  years.  From  the  various  series  of  cases  already  referred 
to,  I  have  gathered  the  most  advanced  ages  at  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed  for  other  conditions  of  disease  and  the  results. 

It  appears  that  excision  of  the  knee-joint  for  disease,  as  performed 
in  13  cases  between  the  ages  of  thirty-two  and  forty-seven  years,  has 
yielded  7  successful  results;  and  that  between  the  ages  of  forty-one  and 
forty -seven  years  there  were  11  cases,  with  6  successful  results.  If 
then  my  own  case,  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  be  superadded, 
we  have  a  total  of  12  cases,  with  7  successful  results,  between  the  ages 
of  forty-one  and  fifty-three  years.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
mortality :  in  one  of  the  unsuccessful  cases  of  excision,  amputation 
afterwards  was  followed  by  recovery,  thus  making  a  gross  total  of  8 
cases  out  of  12,  or  an  average  of  2  recoveries  in  every  3  cases ;  and 
if  the  accidental  deaths  by  embolism  on  the  eightieth  day,  and  phthisis, 
be  omitted,  the  recoveries  rise  to  8  in  10  cases,  or  4  out  of  5 — a  pro- 
portion fully  equal  to  the  successful  results  of  amputation  of  the  thigh 
for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint ;  with  the  advantage  in  favour  of 
excision,  that  the  limb  is  preserved. 

Looking  at  all  these  cases  of  knee-joint  excision  for  disease,  two 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  the  one  as  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  this 
operation  for  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis;  the  other,  that  the  operation 
may  possibly  be  performed  with  safety  and  advantage  at  a  much  later 
period  of  life  than  it  has  hitherto  been  commonly  practised.  The 
result  of  the  case  I  have  brought  forward  would  more  especially  sug- 
gest an  occasional  extension  of  the  operation,  both  in  respect  to  the 
kind  of  disease  and  the  period  of  life  which  may  be  appropriate,  thus 
embracing  a  larger  class  of  cases  beyond  those  hitherto  recognized  as 
suitable  for  excision. 

Hip-joint. — The  natural  cure  of  hip- joint  disease  has  not  yet  been 
investigated  in  a  series  of  cases,  sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive, for  comparison  with  the  results  of  excision.  Such  an  inquiry 
should  have  regard,  (1)  to  the  joint,  in  respect  to  five  essential  par- 
ticulars— the  appropriate  nature  of  the  anchylosis,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  limb  for  its  functional  use,  the  average  duration  of  the 
period  of  recovery,  and  the  permanent  character  of  that  issue,  with  its 
avcrfige  frequency;  (2)  the  liability  to  life  or  the  mortality  of  the 
natural  cure.    It  would  be  from  these  points  of  view,  as  to  limb  and 
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life,  that  the  results  of  excision  must  be  compared  and  its  relative 
value  estimated.  Pending  this  clinical  inquiry,  we  may  approach  the 
question  from  our  present  knowledge  of  pathology. 

"What,  then,  are  the  changes  which  the  joint  and  constitution 
undergo  in  the  course  of  natural  cure  by  anchylosis  ?  In  the  joint 
there  is  a  twofold  process  of  destruction  and  reparation.  A  piecemeal 
or  molecular  excision,  so  to  speak,  is  constantly  progressing,  apparently 
by  absorption  and  certainly  by  the  draining  away  of  debris  of  bone  in 
the  discharge,  until  two  healthy  opposed  surfaces  are  reached,  so  that 
union  may  at  length  be  effected.  This  natural  cure  of  joint-disease 
entails  a  protracted  period  of  recovery,  extending  even  to  many  years, 
as  compared  with  that  of  weeks  or  months  required  for  recovery  after 
excision.  During  this  ordeal  the  constitutional  vigour  is  reduced, 
subsequently  leaving  the  patient  stamped  with  the  aspect  of  suffering 
in  former  years.  Occurring  also,  as  it  often  does,  during  the  growing 
period  of  life,  the  reserve-power,  which  should  have  been  gained  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  after-life,  is  used  up  prematurely  by  incessant 
demand  in  the  long  process  of  reparative  anchylosis.  Persons  who 
have  undergone  the  natural  cure  of  diseased  hip-joint,  for  example, 
may  be  seen  hobbling  about  the  streets,  being  easily  recognized  by  the 
characteristic  gait  of  old-standing  hip  disease,  and  by  their  sallow  and 
prematurely  aged  appearance.  This  constitutional  decrepitude  may 
possibly  be  averted  by  a  remarkable  acceleration  of  the  excisional  part 
of  the  process.  In  a  case  represented  by  specimen  No.  7  of  the  hip- 
joint  series,  an  eminent  Surgeon  differed  with  myself  and  others 
respecting  its  diagnosis ;  nature  subsequently  undertook  the  operation 
of  excision  en  masse,  for  she  severed  and  discharged  the  greater  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  through  one  of  the  fistulous  tracks.  This 
natural  excision  of  a  joint  will  be  singularly  suggestive  to  operative 
excisionists,  and  it  should  be  equally  admonitory  to  those  Surgeons 
who  blindly  oppose  the  operation.  Twenty-one  cases  have  been  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Hodges,  in  which  spontaneous  separation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  having  taken  place,  it  was  removed  by  operation,  and  with 
five  fatal  results. 

The  Conditions  of  Hip-joint  Disease  appropriate  for  Bxcision. — It 
was  formerly  held,  and  may  still  be  maintained  by  some  Surgeons,  that 
Excision  of  the  hip-joint  for  disease  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
following  conditions— constitutional  and  local  :— 

(1.)  Only  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  or  of  constitutional 
endurance. 

.  (2-)  Only  when  the  extent  of  disease  is  limited,  the  acetabulum 
bemg  free  from  disease,  and  the  amount  of  pelvic  disease  trivial. 

(3.)  Only  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  dislocated. 

The  reverse  of  these  rules  or  nearly  so  may  be  partly  gathered  from 
my  cases,  and  can,  I  believe,  be  justiBed  by  accumulated  experience 
drawn  from  the  results  of  a  large  but  varying  number  of  cases,  with 
regard  to  each  such  rule  in  question. 

Of  the  three  conditions  laid  down  respecting  Excision  of  the  Joints 
m  general,  the  first  only  applies  to  the  hip-joint. 

(1.)  Destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages,  without  the  super- 

iSron  Tre'onT;  f^^^.j^^^J  operkve  interference' by 
advZpd  condition  will  probably  not  then  have 

advanced  to  hectic  and  emaciation.  But  the  state  of  the  general  health 
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should  primarily  determine  the  necessity  for  excision  in  all  cases,  and 
not  any  arbitrary  consideration  of  the  period  of  the  disease  and  the 
condition  of  the  joint.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  general  health  is 
manifestly  failing,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  the  hip-joint  disease, 
excision  should  be  resorted  to  and  without  further  delay.  This  guiding 
rule  was  strongly  urged  and  clearly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hancock  in 
his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  extreme  state  of  constitutional  exhaustion,  previous  to  the 
operation  of  excision,  may  be  followed  by  recovery  after  removal  of 
the  diseased  bone  ;  as  the  successful  results  in  my  own  series  of  hip- 
joint  cases,  1,  2,  4,  and  6,  clearly  show. 

(2.)  Osseous  anchylosis  with  malposition  of  the  limb  will  not 
jtistify  the  peril  of  attemjDted  excision.  Subcutaneous  section  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur — the  operation  first  proposed  and  practised  by 
Mr.  W.  Adams — may  be  eligible;  or  my  own  operation  (1872),  of  sub- 
cutaneous section  below  both  trochanters.  The  limb  can  thus  be 
brought  down  to  a  straight  position. 

(3.)  The  extent  of  hone  diseased  may  be  considerable,  and  involve 
both  the  femur  and  acetabulum.    In  the  femur  the  diseased  portion 
may  include  the  head,  neck,  great  trochanter,  and 
Fig.  493.*  shaft,  entering   even  into  the  meduUaiy  canal. 

(Fig.  493.)  In  the  acetabulum  the  diseased  portion 
may  include  the  whole  floor  of  this  cavity,  and  even 
extend  to  adjoining  portions  of  the  ilium,  pubis, 
and  ischium.    Neither  of  these  conditions  of  ex- 
tensive osseous  disease  actually  prohibits  excision  ; 
but  the  acetabulum  not  unfrequently  recovers  it- 
self when  the  diseased  head  of  the  femur  has  been 
removed  from  further  contact  and  attrition. 
(4.)  Dislocation  is  unfavourable  for  excision,  as  implying  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease  constitutionally.    The  significance  of  this 
local  condition  will,  therefore,  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
marked  hectic  and  emaciation. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  these  principles  or  rules  for  hip- joint 
excision  is  important,  seeing  that  they  are  at  variance,  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  results  of  former  experience. 

Firstly,  respecting  the  constitutional  condition.  Advanced  hectic, 
consequent  on  prolonged  irritation  and  suppurative  discharge  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  will  evidently  have  so  reduced  or  exhausted 
the  patient's  reserve-power,  as  to  peril  the  prospect  of  recovery, 
although  the  diseased  bone  be  then  removed  by  excision.  The  de- 
liberate postponement  of  the  operation  until  that  pei'iod  when  consti- 
tutional exhaustion  with  emaciation  is  verging  on  dissolution,  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  operating  on  a  corpse.  By  analogy,  I  would 
liken  it  to  the  postponement  of  operation  for  the  relief  of  strangulated 
hernia  until  the  patient  is  sinking  in  consequence;  the  Surgeon  de- 
liberately allowing  the  expenditure  of  the  reserve-power  requisite  for 
recovery,  without  which  operative  interference  must  necessarily  be  a 
failure  and  the  patient  doomed.  Key's  maxim  respecting  strangulated 
hernia  is  at  least  suggestive  with  regard  to  excision  : — "  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  regret  operating  too  late,  I  have  never  regretted  operating 
too  early."  It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  for  timely  operation  as 
*  Koyal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
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the  rule,  to  point  to  exceptional  cases  of  successful  results  at  a  later 
period,  in  the  obviously  adverse  condition  of  constitutional  exhaustion. 

Osseous  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  with  useless  malposition  of  the 
limb,  vfould  seem  to  invite  excision,  to  restore  a  straight  limb  and  with 
a  movable  joint ;  but  the  difficulty  of  detaching  the  firmly  soldered 
femoral  head  from  the  acetabulum,  or  the  damage  done  by  this  pro- 
cedure, would  be  such  as  to  render  the  operation  impracticable  or 
fatal.  Section  of  the  femur  below  the  trochanters,  between  the  tro- 
chanters, or  in  the  oiech,  has  been  proposed  and  practised  instead ; 
operative  procedures  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  due  time. 

Respecting  the  extent  of  bone  which  may  be  excised  successfully, 
this  element  in  the  operation  of  hip-joint  excision  does  not  appear 
among  the  tabulated  particulars  of  the  majority  of  cases  recorded. 
The  portions  of  bone  removed  in  each  of  my  own  cases  are  stated  in 
the  analysis  of  th.e  series.  As  to  the  femur,  in  one  case,  I  excised  four 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  bone, — namely,  head,  neck,  great  trochanter, 
and  two  inches  of  the  shaft,  with  about  one  inch  more  of  the  cancellated 
bone  below,  thence  entering  the  medullary  canal.  That  is,  I  believe, 
the  largest  femoral  portion  of  bone  wliich  has  hitherto  been  removed  in 
any  case  of  hip-joint  excision  on  record.  The  patient  recovered,  with  a 
thoroughly  useful  limb,  and  permanent  result  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
Sir  W.  Fergusson  removed  four  inches  of  the  femur  in  one  case. 

The  acetabulum  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  origin  in  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, yet  that  portion  of  the  articulation  rarely  remains  unaffected. 
Of  ninety-two  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hancock,  in  only  eighteen  the 
acetabulum  was  healthy.   But  the  head  of  the  femur  is  mostly  diseased 
in  a  greater  degree,  it  having  been  entirely  absorbed  in  ten  cases  out  of 
143.    In  these  143  cases,  also,  the  acetabulum  was  found  more  or  less 
diseased  in  119.  In  ten  cases,  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum 
communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  pelvis.    In  four  cases,  perfora- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  abscess  within  the  pelvis.    In  three  cases, 
the  acetabulum  was  trephined  for  the  evacuation  of  pelvic  abscess. 
Reparation  may  ensue  in  the  diseased  acetabulum,  when  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  removed  from  contact  and  attrition  ;  as  attested  by  the  results 
of  cases  of  dislocation  consequent  on  disease,  which  in  so  advanced  a 
condition  must  have  involved  the  acetabulum.    Or,  the  disease  may 
progress  to  perforation,  followed  by  pelvic  abscess,  and  a  fatal  termi- 
nation.   The  fair  inference  is,  that  excision  will  be  rendered  more  safe 
by  removing  any  diseased  portion,  or  even  the  whole  floor,  of  the  cavity. 
Thus,  the  acetabular,  and  even  the  ])elvic  portions  of  bone  removed 
with  success,  have  varied  considerably  in  size.    In  one  case  Sir  W.  Fer- 
gusson removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  acetabular  cavity.'  In  another 
case,  Mr.  Hancock  removed  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  head  of  the  femur.    The  patient  recovered.    In  one  case' 
Sayre,  of  New  York,  removed  the  acetabular  cavity,  with  the  spine 
and  anterior  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  femur  The 
patient  recovered.    In  another  case,  Mr.  Bowma,n  gouged  the  aceta- 
bulum, and  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes.    The  patient  recovered. 
Lastly,  Mr  Erichsen  removed  not  only  the  whole  floor  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, but  also  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  with  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  a  portion  of  the  dorsum  ilii.  The 
patient  recovered.    In  my  own  cases,  I  have  never  had  occasion,  but 
once,  to  remove  more  than  small  portions  of  the  acetabulum,  which 
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•were  scooped  out  in  each  case ;  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubes  was  denuded  in  one  case,  but  it  was  left  un- 
touched and  underwent  repair.  An  exceptional  case  is  now  (1878) 
Tinder  treatment,  where,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  excision,  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  was  gouged  out.  As  a 
rule,  I  find  that  superficial  caries  of  any  adjoining  portion  of  pelvic 
bone  is  best  left  alone  ;  rather  than  by  groping  about  in  the  dark  with  a 
gouge,  the  vascular  continuity  of  the  integuments  should  be  detached, 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  carious  surface  may  still  be  left  un- 
scraped.  Nature,  subsequently,  completes  the  excision  by  molecular  dis- 
integration and  discharge  from  the  pelvic  surface  ;  with  some  prolonga- 
tion only  of  the  period  of  recovery,  but  with  greater  safety  to  the  patient. 

Lastly,  dislocation  is  unfavourable,  as  implying  an  almost  neces- 
sarily advanced  stage  of  the  disease  constitutionally.  Of  123  cases, 
more  or  less  advanced  to  exhaustion,  in  forty-four  only  the  head  of 
the  femur  yet  remained  in  the  acetabulum. 

Operation. — Excision  of  the  hip-joint  was  originally  proposed  by 
White,  of  Manchester,  in  1769,  but  the  operation  was  first  performed 
by  Schmalz,  of  Pirnie,  Saxony,  in  1816 ;  and  first  performed  in  this 
country,  and  for  the  second  time  in  Europe,  by  Anthony  White,  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  in  1821 ;  it  was  repeated  by  Hewson,  of  Dublin, 
1823;  after  which  period  the  operation  fell  into  disuse,  until  its 
revival  by  Sir  William  Pergusson,  in  1845.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  performed  by  many  Surgeons,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  hip-joint  deeply  placed,  owing  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  is 
reached  most  conveniently  by  a  T -shaped  incision ;  the  vertical  line 
being  made  from  just  above  the  great  trochanter  downwards  on  the 
shaft  to  about  three  inches  or  less  in  extent,  and  the  transverse  line, 
perhaps  slightly  curved,  about  half  that  extent  on  the  summit  of  the 
longitudinal  incision.  The  very  limited  extent  of  this  latter  incision 
avotds  the  femoral  vessels  anteriorly,  and  the  crural  nerve  posteriorly. 
In  disease  of  the  joint,  with  consequent  dislocation  backwards  on  the 
dorsum  ilii,  and  wasting  as  the  result  of  long-standing  disease,  these 
incisions  seem  to  be  almost  invited,  so  prominently  does  the  tro- 
chanteric portion  of  the  femur  abut  under  the  integument.  By  de- 
taching the  integument  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  incision,  keeping 
the  knife  turned  towards  the  femur,  especially  on  its  inner  side,  the 
subjacent  portion  of  femoral  shaft  is  exposed;  then,  sinking  the  knife 
vertically  in  the  transverse  incision,  just  above  the  trochanter,  the 
attachment  of  muscles  thereto  is  divided ;  so  that  the  finger  can  be 
readily  passed  down  to  the  joint  and  its  state  ascertained.  1  he 
capsular  ligament  will  generally  have  given  way  or  entirely  disap- 
peared. To  turn  out  the  remnant  head  of  the  femur  for  excision,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  adduct  and  evert  the  limb,  when,  with  a  touch 
of  the  knife  on  the  bone,  the  round  ligament  yields  and  the  head 
starts  from  its  pocket.  Or  this  hgament  also  may  have  disappeared, 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  be  so  reduced,  and  the  aceta- 
bulum so  patulous,  from  more  advanced  disease,  that  the  bone  can  be 
readily  dislodged  and  hooked  out  with  the  finger.  In  a  third  class 
of  cases,  dislocation  backwards  has  taken  place.  In  any  case,  however, 
adduction  of  the  Hmb  across  the  opposite  thigh  presents  the  bone  tor 
application  of  the  saw  ;  and  then  the  diseased  portion  is  removed  by 
one  or  more  successive  slices  with  a  small  saw,  the  mtegument  on 
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either  side  being  protected  by  a  curved  retractor.  (Fig.  494.)  Thi 
ckain-saw  may  be  used  by  tliose  wbo  prefer  it.    (Fig.  495.)    A  gougi 


saw  down  to  tbe  line  of  section;  the  advantage  being  the  much 
smaller  wound  requisite,  and  with  less  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  acetabulum  should  be  scraped  rather  than  gouged,  to  remove  any 
carious  or  denuded  portion  ;  or  more  extensive  pelvic  excision  may  be 
necessary,  and  has  proved  successful.  But  superficial  caries,  aceta- 
bular or  pelvic,  will  often  recover  itself,  the  former  having  been  main- 
tained by  constant  attrition  of  the  femoral  head.  Any  hasmorrhage  is 
easily  arrested  by  torsion.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  apply  a  single 
ligature  in  any  hip-joint  excision. 

Excision  of  the  trochanter  major  may  ocasionally  prove  sufficient; 
caries  of  this  portion  of  the  femur  existing,  without  disease  of  the 
hip-joint.    I  have  had  one  such  case,  and  with  a  successful  result. 

The  after-treatment  of  excision,  whether  of  the  hip-joint  or  of  the 
great  trochanter  alone,  is  very  simple.  The  limb  may  be  laid  straight 
in  bed,  and  retained  in  position  only  by  small  side  pillows  or  roller 
sand-bags,  without  absolutely  fixing  the  thigh ;  but  weight-extension 
being  used  just  to  separate  the  section  end  of  the  femur  from  contact 
with  the  acetabulum.  Or  a  long  interrupted  splint  may  be  applied 
simply  to  fix  the  limb,  without  extension  (Fig.  496) ;  or,  if  extension 
be  applied,  it  is  best  efiected  by  a  weight  from  the  foot,  rather  than  by 


Fig.  494. 


Fig.  495. 


means  of  a  band  attached  to  a  broad  thigh-belt  on  the  opposite  limb, 
— the  band  crossing  the  pelvis  to  be  tied  through  the  two  holes  at  the 
*  Royal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
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top  of  the  splint,  according  to  tlie  method  recommended  by  Sir  W. 
Fergnssou.  Of  these  two  modes  of  after-treatment  I  prefer  the  former, 
especially  for  the  joint-operation.  The  section  end  of  the  femur  is  drawn 


Fig.  497.* 


Fig.  498.* 


Fig.  499.* 


up  by  muscular  action,  and  hitches 
just  above  the  acetabulum,  which 
having  been,  generally,  more  or  less 
superficially  carious,  is  thus  left  to  re- 
cover itself,  undisturbed  by  any  attri- 
tion of  the  femoral  end  of  bone ;  while 
a  new,  and  firmly  fibrous,  movable 
joint  forms,  where  the  end  of  bone 
I'ests  above  the  acetabulum.  (Fig.  497.) 
In  the  case  from  which  this  specimen 
was  taken,  I  had  operated  ten  months 

previously,  and  although  the  patient  died  from  pelvic-  abscess,  with 

caries  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  iliac  bone,  a 
perfect  ball-and-socket  joint  had  formed,  with 
capsule,  above  the  acetabulum,  which  was  be- 
coming obliterated.  The  anterior  portion  of 
the  capsule  is  removed  to  show  the  new  articu- 
lation of  the  bones.  There  is  little  or  no  ten- 
dency to  displacement  after  hip-joint  excision, 
and  the  slight  extra  shortening  which  results 
from  thus  leaving  the  limb  to  itself  (Fig.  498) 
is  unimportant  compared  with  the  advantages 
in  regard  to  the  acetabulum,  and  the  formation 
of  the  best  kind  of  new-joint  requisite  for  the 
functional  use  of  the  limb,  in  progression,  as 
well  as  for  support.  The  annexed  figure, 
drawn  from  one  of  my  cases,  represents  this 
result ;  and  which  has  now  been  of  several 
years'  duration,  the  little  girl  having  grown 
to  a  young  woman.    (Fig.  499.) 

8ub-periosteal  Excision  of  Hip-joint. — The 
operation  of  excising  a  joint  sub-periostcally, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  periosteum 
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for  the  reproduction  of  bone,  to  obtain  an  increased  length  of  limb, 
has  been  practised  in  the  hip- joint  more  particularly.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  in  considering  the  general  question  of  sub-periosteal 
excision,  the  results  of  this  method  have  not  seemed  to  warrant  its 
alleo-ed  'advantage  with  regard  to  the  operation  on  joints ;  whatever 
maf  be  the  occasionally  successful  results  of  the  same  method  after 
thus  removing  portions  of  the  shafts  of  various  bones. 

In  excision  of  the  Up-joint,  Professor  Sayre  lays  much  stress  on 
preserving  the  periosteum ;  and,  as  he  has  practised  this  mode  of  per- 
formino-  that  operation  more  frequently,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
Suro-eon,  I  shall  here  follow  the  description  he  has  given  of  the 
requisite  details,  in  his  recent  "  Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,"  etc., 

p.  288.  ,  ^. 

Having  placed  the  patient  on  the  sound  side,  under  an  anesthetic, 
"  select  a  strong  knife,  and  drive  it  home  to  the  bone  at  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the 
top  of  the  great  trochanter  ;  then  drawing  it  in  a  curved  line  over  the 
ilium,  keeping  it  firmly  in  contact  with  the  bone,  make  an  incision 
across  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  extending  it  not  directly  over 
the  centre  of  that  process,  but  midway  between  the  centre  and  its 
posterior  border,  and  complete  it  by  carrying  the  knife  forward  and 
inward,  making  the  whole  length  of  the  incision  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  thigh.    Thus,  a  curved  in- 
cision is  made  through  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  and  through 
the  periosteum.    Then,  an  assistant,  by  means  of  retractors,  draws  the 
soft  parts  aside,  and  you  come  at  once  upon  the  great  trochanter. 
With  a  narrow,  thick  knife,  make  a  second  incision  through  the  peri- 
osteum only,  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  at  a  point  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  just  opposite  the 
lesser  trochanter,  or  a  little  above  it,  and  extend  it  as  far  as  possible 
around  the  bone.    Here,  again,  make  sure  that  the  periosteum  is  freely 
divided.    Very  often  a  thick  involucrum  will  be  present,  and  great 
care  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  incision  through  the  periosteum 
complete.  Now,  we  have  first  a  curved  incision  through  the  soft  parts 
and  second,  a  T-shaped  incision  through  the  periosteum,  at  the  point 
indicated  on  the  outside  of  the  femur,  just  above  the  lesser  trochanter. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  incisions  through  the  periosteum,  introduce 
the  blade  of  the  periosteal  elevator,  and  gradually  peel  up  the  peri- 
osteum from  either  side,  together  with  its  membranous  attachments, 
until  the  digital  fossa  is  reached.    At  this  point  the  rotators  of  the 
tliigh  are  inserted,  and  the  attachments  are  so  firm  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  peel  them  off,  but  will  be  obHged  to  divide  them  with  the 
knife.    In  doing  this,  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  to 
avoid  a  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery.    Having  divided  the 
tendons,  continue  to  elevate  the  periosteum  upon  either  side  as  far  as 
can  be  safely  done  without  breaking  it ;  thus  to  leave  an  entire  peri- 
osteal sheath  after  the  bone  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
infiltration  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  to  retain  the  muscular 
attachments  for  the  future  mobility  of  the  joint.    Slightly  adduct  the 
limb,  so  as  to  lift  the  head  of  the  femur  out  of  the  acetabulum ;  in  this 
way,  the  portion  of  periosteum  that  cannot  be  reached  with  the  elevator 
is  removed  from  the  bone.    But  observe  to  turn  the  bone  out  only  just 
enough  to  get  the  finger  behind  it  for  guiding  the  saw  in  its  removal ; 
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li  too  free  a  luxation  be  made,  you  will  displace  the  periosteum  too 
extensively,  and  the  portion  of  bone  thus  uncovered  will  subsequently 
exfoliate.  In  excising  the  bone,  always  use  a  saw,  a  chain  or  a  finger 
saw  being  most  convenient,  and  make  the  section  just  above  the  tro- 
chanter mmor  ;  never  through  the  neck,  leaving  the  trochanter  major, 
which  would  prevent  a  free  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
wound.  The  muscular  attachments  of  the  trochanter  are  preserved  in 
elevating  the  periosteum.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  involucrum  is 
so  firm  that  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  lifted  from  its  bed,  luxation 
cannot  easily  be  effected  ;  then  saw  the  bone  in  situ,  and  extract  the 
portion  with  forceps  or  the  elevator.  If,  after  making  the  section,  the 
living  bone  has  not  been  reached,  the  periosteum  must  be  further  de- 
tached, by  luxating  the  femur  a  little  more,  and  slipping  the  bone 
through  it,  until  living  bone  is  reached — whether  this  requires  one, 
two,  three,  or  five  inches  of  bone  to  be  removed.  If  the  periosteal  in- 
volucrum possesses  sufficient  vitality,  it  may  remain ;  but  if  it  appears 
like  carious  bone,  it  must  be  removed.  Next,  examine  the  acetabulum ; 
and,  if  diseased,  all  the  dead  bone  must  be  carefully  removed.  If  the 
acetabular  cavity  be  perforated,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  lest 
the  internal  layer  of  periosteum  be  injured.  The  internal  periosteum 
will  be  found  peeled  off,  or  lifted  away,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  behind 
the  acetabulum  ;  and  an  exceedingly  important  point  is  to  chip  off  all 
the  edges  around  the  perforation  down  to  the  point  where  the  internal 
periosteum  is  reflected  from  the  sound  bone  (!).  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  steps  in  the  operation  ;  to  be  able  to  remove  all  dead  bone 
from  the  wall  formed  by  the  internal  periosteum  without  injuring  or 
wounding  it  (!).  In  some  cases,  when  the  operation  is  completed, 
there  will  be  nothing  intervening  between  the  finger  of  the  operator 
and  the  rectum  of  the  patient,  except  this  internal  layer  of  periosteum. 
Lastly,  thoroughly  clean  the  original  sinuses,  carefully  removing  any 
bits  of  carious  bone  which  may  have  lodged  in  their  course  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  false  membrane  which  lines 
them.  Then,  wash  out  the  wound,  fill  it  full  of  Peruvian  balsam,  and 
stuff  it  with  oakum;  never  with  cotton  or  lint,  for  they  will  not  permit 
a  free  discharge  from  the  bottom." 

In  following  Professor  Sayre's  description  of  this  sub-periosteal 
excision,  it  will  be  noted  that  he  never  contemplates  anything  approach- 
ing to  primary  union  of  the  wound — such  as  often  takes  place  to  some 
extent  after  ordinary  excision — without  any  attempt  to  save  the  peri- 
osteum. The  periods  of  recovery,  and  the  peril  to  the  life  of  the 
patient,  will  be  proportionately  different  after  either  mode  of  operation. 
And  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  interposing  a  sign  of  exclamation  (!) 
here  and  there,  where  the  points  urged  are  simply  impracticable, 
however  much  they  may  seem  to  be  accomplished  by  the  directions 


given. 


EesuUs. — (1.)  In  relation  to  life  or  mortality.  In  111  cases,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Hodges,  of  unrecorded  conditions  of  operation,  56 
recovered,  63  died  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  operation  and  the 
previous  disease ;  and  in  the  remaining  2  cases,  amputation  was 
resorted  to.  Thus  about  1  in  2  died — a  very  high  mortality.  But 
Mr.  Hancock  presents  the  following  very  interesting  results  as  to  the 
mortality  with  reference  to  certain  guiding  conditions  of  disease  for 
operation  : — The  acetabulum,  in  a  healthy  state,  gave  a  mortality  of  6 
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in  18  cases,  or  83  per  cent.  On  tlie  other  hand,  acetabular  disease  has 
had  moi-e  favourable  results  of  operation.  Of  the  10  cases  in  which 
perforation  had  taken  place,  6,  or  60  per  cent.,  recovered ;  2  only,  or 
20  per  cent.,  died.  Of  the  4  in  which  not  only  perforation  existed, 
but  abscess  also  within  the  pelvis,  2  recovered,  2  died — 50  per  cent, 
either  way.  Of  the  3  in  which  the  acetabulum  was  trephined  for  the 
evacuation  of  matter  from  the  pelvis,  2,  or  66  per  cent.,  recovered  ;  1, 
or  33  per  cent.,  died.  Therefore,  in  the  whole  20  of  these  apparently 
most  unfavourable  cases  for  excision,  the  mortahty  was  only  5 — 1  in  4, 
or  25  per  cent.  The  relation  of  pelvic  disease  to  mortality  after  opera- 
tion has  abeady  been  noticed.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
having  taken  place,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  was  actually  46, 
against  23  where  it  had  remained  in  its  socket ;  the  total  nnniber  of 
cases  compared  being  143.  Of  my  own  first  8  cases  of  hip-joint  ex- 
cision, in  4  there  was  dislocation,  and  they  all  recovered  equally  with 
the  4  in  which  dislocation  had  not  occurred. 

Another  equally  large  series  of  cases — 112,  British  and  foreign — 
has  been  collected  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Good,  late  Surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
American  Army.  This  series  is  the  more  complete,  as  it  embraces  the 
most  essential  particulars  respecting  excision  of  the  hip-joint  for  disease, 
both  in  regard  to  its  mortality  and  the  state  of  the  limb.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  take  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  in  order 
to  observe  the  results  and  their  relationship  more  clearly,  I  have  tabu- 
lated them. 

Tabular  view  of  112  cases  of  Hip-joint  Excision,  British  and  Foreign ;  Period, 
1860-68. 

Mortality. 

Collection  of  Cases  by  Br.  B.  R.  Good. 

(1.)  Number  of  cases,  112. 
(2.)  Eecoveries,  52,  or  46-43  per  cent. 
Deaths,       60,  or  53-57  „ 

Causes. — Exhaustion,  22.    Phthisis,  and  progress  of  the  disease,  10. 

Pyssmia,  5.  Caries  of  the  pelvis  and  purulent  discharge,  4. 
Diarrhoea,  3.  Exhaustion,  with  rapid  pulmonary  congestion,  2-. 
Tubercular  meningitis,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  organs,  diffuse  phlebitis  of  the  limb,  osteo-myelitis, 
haemorrhage,  acute  necrosis  of  the  femur,  nervous  collapse  and 
pneumonia ;  each  1. 
(3.)  Disease,  recorded  in  29  cases. 

Scrofula,  3 ;  2  deaths,  or  66-67.    Cold,  4 ;  1  death,  or  25-00.    Injury,  20 ; 
4  deaths,  or  20  00.    (2  cases  not  included.) 
(4.)  Duration  previous  to  operation,  recorded  in  58  cases. 

Average  duration,  2  years  3  months.  In  acute  cases,  or  before  7  months ; 
of  9  cases,  7  deaths,  or  ll-ll.  In  chronic  cases,  or  2  years  and  more  ;  of 
30  cases,  10  deaths,  or  33-33 ;  a  balance  in  favour  of  chronic  disease, 
44-45. 

(5.)  Age,  in  the  52  recoveries ;  average,  11  years ;  extremes,  were  2  years  and 
58  years. 

„    in  the  60  deaths ;  average,  14  years ;  extremes,  were  3  years  and  40 
years. 

„    from  2  to  12  years,  59  cases ;  24  deaths,  or  40-67. 
„■  12  to  20  years,  25  cases;  15  deaths,  or  60-00. 
„  20  to  58  years,  17  cases ;  13  deaths,  or  76-47. 
(6.)  Sex.    79  males. 

30  females. 
(3  sex  unrecorded.) 
(7.)  Bone  exci.sed,  recorded  in  105  cases. 

o.  Femur;  section  above  great  trochanter  in  49  oases,  30  deaths,  or  61-23.. 
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Section  below  great  trochanter  in  56  cases,  27  deaths,  or  48-21.  A 

balance  in  favour  of  section  below, — 13-01. 
b.  Acetabulum— /)i.sfla8etZ  in  72  cases,  or  64-28.    Deaths,  39,  or  54-10. 

Abscess  of  pelvis,  recorded  in  6  cases ;  2  deaths. 

Perforation  in  11  cases  (of  the  72);  G  deaths,  or  54-55. 

Perforated  surgically  in  5  cases  (of  the  72) ;  1  death,  or  80  00. 

Gouged  in  33  cases;  15  deaths,  or  45-45. 

No  interference  in  6  cases;  5  deaths,  or  83-33. 

— Healthy  in  14  cases.    Deaths  7,  or  50  00.    Ah  compared  with 

the  mortality  of  diseased  condition,  54-lG ;  a  balance  of  only  4-lG  in 

favour  of  a  hoaltliy  condition. 
Dislocation,  recorded  in  17  cases ;  6  deaths,  or  35-29. 

As  compared  with  uort-dislocation  in  93  cases ;  52  deaths,  or  55-92.  A 

balance  of  20  G3  in  favour  of  Dislocation. 
Countries.  Cases.  Deaths. 

Germany    34    22,  or  G4-7" 

England    32    11,  or  34-37 

America    29    13,  or  44-83 

France    14    12,  or  85-71 

Kussia    3    2 


112 


Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  period,  1862-70.  (Per  Mr.  Hancock.)  Number  of 
cases,  15  :  recoveries,  13  ;  deaths,  2. 

(2.)  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  period,  1863-70.  Number  of  cases,  11 :  recoveries,  10  ; 
deaths,  1. 

(3.)  King's  College  Hospital ;  period,  live  years,  1870.  (Per  house  surgeon.) 
Number  of  cases.  10 :  recoveries,  9 ;  deaths,  1,  six  months  after  operation  from 
tubercular  meningitis.  ,  „  ^        .  ..x 

(4  )  London  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  McCarthy.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  10  :  recoveries,  4 ;  deaths,  5 ;  1  progressing  favourably. 

(5.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  period,  186G-70.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Churchill.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  8  :  recoveries,  1 ;  deaths,  5  ;  2  under  treatment. 

(6.)  Westminster  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Mason.) 
Number  of  cases,  6 :  recoveries,  6.  n  c  , 

(7.)  Guy's  Hospital ;  period,  1864-69.  (Per  Mr.  T.  Bryant,  from  Dr.  Steel, 
superintendent.)    Number  of  cases,  6:  recoveries,  5;  deaths,  1. 

(8.)  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  W.  J.  Cleaver.) 
Number  of  cases,  4  :  recoveries,  3 ;  deaths,  1. 

(9.)  Great  Northern  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.    (Per  Mr.  J.  Wilhs.) 

Number  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  3.  .  ,    .  ■■  orrn    ^t>     nir   t>  rr 

(10.)  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  U. 
Watson.)    Number  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  1 ;  deaths,  2.  . 

(11.)  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  Gascoyen.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  2  :  recoveries,  2.  lorrn  /T.     n/r    nr  T> 

(12.)  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  W.  1. 
Swain.)    Number  of  cases,  2 :  deaths,  2.  .  .  ^  iota  /x. 

(13.)  Royal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clouting.)   Number  of  cases,  1 :  deaths,  1.  „^    -r.  tt  -nr  . 

(14.)  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh ;  period,  1860-69.    (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.) 

Number  of  cases,  1 :  deaths,  1.   „„,^,T/-ii,jNXT 

(15.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.    (Per  Mr.  Callender.)  No 

cases. 

Taking  tlie  results  of  the  preceding  collections  of  cases,  three 
qeneral  conclusions  may  be  estabUshed  respecting  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  hip-joint  excision,  for  disease  :— (1.)  In  different  countries,  a 
very  different  mortality,  being  highest  in  France  and  lowest  m  Eng- 
land (2  )  An  average  death-rate  of  1  in  4  or  5  (about  the  same  as 
that  of  knee-joint  excision,  for  disease).  (3.)  Very  different  death- 
rates  in  the  hands  of  individual  Surgeons,  British  and  foreign— vary- 
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ino-  from  no  mortality,  to  1  in  2  or  3,  1  in  5,  2  in  3,  4  m  5,  or  even 
total  mortality ;  thus  differing  far  more  extremely  than  the  mortality 
of  knee-joint  excision  for  disease.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
conditions  of  disease,  both  local  and  constitutional,  in  the  cases  selected 
for  excision,  have  mainly  determined  this  different  resulting  mortality  ; 
although  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  and  the  after-treatment, 
have  also  been  influential. 

Moriality  compared  with  Eip-joint  Amputation. — In  forty-two  cases 
of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  for  chronic  disease,  twenty-four  re- 
covered and  eighteen  died, — a  mortality  nearly  as  high  as  1  m  2.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  total  number  of  cases  here  referred  to  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hip- joint  excisions  for  disease. 
But  the  whole  number  of  hip-joint  amputations  hitherto  published  is 
only  about  126,  including  the  cases  of  injury  and  disease. 

(2.)  State  of  the  Limb.— In  Dr.  Hodges'  collection  of  111  cases,  fifty- 
six  recovered  "  with  more  or  less  useful  limbs."  In  Dr.  Grood's  collec- 
tion of  112  cases,  of  the  fifty-two  recoveries,  forty-two  patients  could 
use  the  limb,  and  in  the  remaining  ten  cases  this  result  was  not  noted. 
The  forty-two  cases  are  divided  as  follow  : — 

19  could  walk  without  support. 


9 
1 
1 
1 
2 


with  the  help  of  a  stick. 

two  sticks. 
„  a  splint. 

a  crutch, 
two  crutches. 


9  the  manner  of  walking  is  not  specified. 


Fig.  500.* 


In  forty  of  the  fifty-two  recoveries,  it  was  specially  noted  that  the  limb 
supported  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  one  case 
crutches  were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
remaining  eleven  cases  this  particular  was  not  noted. 
The  movements  in  the  new  joint  were  reproduced 
in  twenty-eight  cases,  and  in  only  one  immovable 
anchylosis  was  the  result.  The  ultimate  period  when 
the  patients  were  seen  after  operation,  varied  from 
three  months  to  five  years.  Their  cure  was  ascer- 
tained, in  most  cases,  after  two  or  three  years.  Of 
the  fifty-two  cured,  the  average  period  of  known 
permanent  result  was  nineteen  months  and  four 
days.  In  my  own  eight  cases,  the  shortest  period 
of  known  permanent  cure  was  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  the  longest  ascertained  result  five  years. 

Atrophy  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  consequence  of  excision  of  the  head  and 
great  trochanter  (Fig.  500) ;  the  cancellous  tissue 
having  disappeared,  and  the  walls  of  the  shaft  being 
reduced  to  a  shell  of  compact  bone,  fracture  would 
be  apt  to  take  place  in  the  act  of  standing  or  walk- 
ing. But  this  contingency  after  excision  is  very  rare, 
the  bone  generally  retaining  its  former  strength. 

The  average  duration  of  the  period  of  recovery 
has  not  generally  been  noted  in  the  records  of  cases. 

*  lioy.  Coll.  Surgconti  Mas.,  OIU. 
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In  Dr.  Hodges'  collection  of  forty-nine  cases  wherein  this  particular 
WHS  observed,  the  average  was  230  days.  In  my  own  cases,  the  avera-u 
period  of  union  was  three  months. 

In  extreme  cases  of  hip-joint  excision— extreme  as  to  the  extent  of 
bone  removed— the  resulting  state  of  the  limb  may  yet  be  successful. 
It  was  so  m  my  own  two  such  cases,  after  removal  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  femur,  to  four  mches  and  four  and  a  half  in  length,  with  one  inch 
more  of  cancellated  bone,  and  entering  the  medullary  canal,  in  both 
cases;  and  also  in  both  the  cases  of  acetabular  and  pelvic  bone- disease 
after  removal  of  the  affected  portions  of  bone  by  Mr.  Hancock  and 
Mr.  Erichsen  respectively,— the  patients  recovering,  and  with  useful 
limbs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  my  own  hip-joint  cases,  as 
typical  illustrations  of  the  conditions  of  disease  which  are  appropriate 
for  excision,  and  the  results,  proximate  and  permanent,  in  each  case  ; 
an  analysis  being  appended,  with  reference  to  the  several  qiiestions  of 
importance  pertaining  to  excision  of  the  hip- joint  for  disease. 

I  have  drawn  up  these  cases  from  clinical  notes  carefully  taken — 
in  the  first  two  by  Mr.  John  B.  Foster,  in  the  second  two  by  Mr. 
Marriott,  formerly  house  surgeons;  and  in  the  remaining  four,  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Murphy,  formerly  senior  house  surgeon,  at  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital. 

Typical  Cases  of  Hip-joint  Excision.— Case  1.— William  M  , 

set.  26 ;  admitted  into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  March,  1864 
Scrofulous^  caries  of  the  left  femur ;  the  head  and  the  articular  car- 
tilage entirely  destroyed,  the  neck,  great  trochanter,  and  one  inch  of 
shaft  involved,  with  one  inch  more  of  cancellated  structure ;  similar 
disease  of  acetabulum,  and  horizontal  ramus  of  pubes  ;  dislocation  on 
dorsum  ilii  with  abscess  ;  constitutional  condition,  advanced  hectic ; 
disease  of  traumatic  origin ;  duration  of  disease,  four  years ;  treat- 
ment, three  years.  Excision  of  four  inches  of  femur,  and  one  inch  of 
cancellated  structure.  Recovery,  with  a  freely  movable  joint  and  a 
useful  limb,  in  three  months.  Permanent  result  known  after  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Case  2. — John  R  ,  set.  16;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  July 

22nd,  1863.  Caries  of  left  femur ;  its  neck  and  great  trochanter,  the 
head  inyolTed,  with  circumferential  destruction  of  the  articular  car- 
tilage, and  disease  in  the  shaft  to  two  inches  in  extent,  vsdth  one  inch 
more  of  cancellated  structure  ;  similar  disease  of  acetabulum  ;  disloca- 
tion on  dorsum  ilii  with  abscess  ;  constitutional  condition,  advanced 
hectic  ;  immediate  cause,  cold ;  duration  of  disease,  one  year.  Excision 
of  four  inches  and  a  half  of  femur,  and  the  one  inch  of  cancellated 
structure.  Recovery,  with  a  freely  movable  joint,  and  a  useful  limb,  in 
two  months  and  a  half.  Result  known  to  be  fermanent  after  five  years. 

Case  3. — George  C  ,  set.  15  ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  June 

9th,  1864.  Caries  of  right  femur ;  its  head  and  neck  entirely  de- 
stroyed, great  trochanter  and  a  small  piece  of  the  shaft  involved; 
similar  disease  of  acetabulum ;  dislocation  and  abscess  on  dorsum  ilii ; 
health  good;  disease  of  traumatic  origin;  duration  of  disease,  two 
years.  Excision  of  one  inch  and  three-quarters  of  femur.  Recovery, 
with  a  freely  movable  joint  and  a  useful  limb,  in  three  months. 

Case  4. — Edward  M  ,  aet.  8 ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  June 

10th,  1864.    Caries  of  left  femur,  its  head  and  neck  destroyed ;  similar 
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disease,  of  acetabulum  ;  advanced  liectic  ;  immediate  cause,  cold ;  dura- 
tion of  disease,  five  years.  Excision  of  two  inches  of  femur.  Recovery, 
with  a  movable  joint  and  useful  limb,  in  two  months. 

QiSE  5.  Jane  L  ,  set.  6  ;  admitted  into  the  Hospital  March 

4th  1867.  Garies  of  right  femur,  its  head  and  neck  destroyed ;  similar 
disease  of  acetabulum  ;  health  good ;  disease  of  traumatic  origin ;  three 
years'  duration,  two  and  a  half  years'  treatment.  Excision  he\ow  great 
trochanter.  Eecovenj,  with  a  movable  joint  and  useful  limb,  in  four 
months.    BesuU  known  to  he  permanent  after  three  years. 

Case  6. — Catherine  R  ,  eet.  5  ;   admitted  into  the  Hospital 

October  31st,  1866.  Scrofulous  caries  of  left  femur,  its  head  and  neck 
destroyed;  similar  disease  of  acetabulum;  dislocation  and  abscess  on 
dorsum  ilii ;  advanced  hectic  ;  disease  apparently  of  trauma,tic  origin  ; 
one  year  and  eight  months'  duration,  and  treatment.  Excision^  below 
great  trochanter.  Eecovenj,  with  a  movable  joint  and  useful  limb,  in 
three  months. 

For  the  particulars  of  this  case  I  am  indebted  to  my  late  colleague, 
Mr.  John  D.  Hill,  then  senior  house  surgeon  in  the  Hospital. 

In  two  other  cases,  the  essential  particulars  were  similar  to  one  or 
other  of  the  above  series. 

Analysis  of  the  Cases.— The  following  facts  respecting  the  foregoing  cases 
of  hip-joint  disease  and  excision  seem  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

(1.)  Conditions  of  Disease.— Caries  in  all  cases,  with  destruction  of  the 
femoral  articular  cartilage,  entirely  in  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  in  five  cases ;  circumferentially 
only  in  Case  2.  Extent  of  bone  diseased  was  the  head  and  neck  in  each  case  ;  with 
the  great  trochanter  and  portion  of  the  shaft  in  Cases  1,  2,  3;  and  an  extra  portion 
of  cancellated  structure  of  the  shaft  in  Oases  1  and  2  ;  caries  of  the  acetabulum  to 
some  extent  in  all  cases,  and  of  ramus  of  pubes  in  Case  1 ;  dislocation  on  dorsum 
ilii  in  Cases  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  in  four  out  of  the  six  cases. 

(2.)  Immediate  Cause. — Injury  in  Cases  1,  3,  5,  6 ;  cold  in  2,  4. 

(3.)  Constitutional  Condition. — Advanced  hectic  in  Cases  1,  2,  4,  6,  or  in  four  of 
the  six  cases ;  health  good  in  Cases  3  and  5. 

(4.)  Previous  Duration  of  Disease. — Four  years,  one  year,  two  years,  five  years, 
three  years,  one  year  and  eight  months.  Previous  Duration  of  Treatment.— Case  1, 
three  years  ;  Case  5,  two  and  a  half  years  ;  Case  6,  one  year  and  eight  months. 

(5.)  Age  and  Sex.—KgQ :  26,  16,  5,  8,  5,  5  years.  Sex :  four  males  and  two 
females. 

(6.)  Operation. — Incision  T-shaped  in  all  cases.  Portions  of  lone  excised :  (1) 
Four  inches  of  femur,  and  one  inch  of  cancellated  structure  scooped  out ;  (2)  Four 
inches  and  a  half  of  femur,  and  one  inch  of  cancellated  structure  scooped  out.  In 
both  these  cases  the  medullary  canal  was  entered.  (3)  One  inch  and  three-quarters 
of  femur ;  (4)  Two  inches  of  femur ;  (5)  Section  just  below  great  trochanter ;  (6) 
Section  just  below  great  trochanter.  Small  portions  of  the  acetabulum  were  scooped 
out  in  each  case.  Exmorrhage  inconsiderable  in  all  the  cases.  No  ligatures 
required.  Silk  sutures  and  water-dressing  applied  in  all  the  cases.  No  splint  was 
used  in  any  of  the  cases,  the  section  of  the  femur  being  left  free  to  form  a  fibrous 
anchylosis. 

(7.)  Primary  union  ensued  in  all  the  oases,  except  the  first,  wherein  the  wound 
healed  by  granulation. 

(8.)  Results. — Firm  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  a  movable  joint  and  useful  limb  in 
all  the  cases.    Period  of  union,  average  three  months. 

(9.)  Eesult  known  to  be  'permanent ;  in  Case  1,  after  two  and  a  half  years ;  in 
Case  2,  after  five  years  ;  in  Case  5,  after  three  years. 

Section,  instead  of  Excision,  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  is  a 
procedure  which  has  been  devised  and  practised  for  failure  of  tho 
natural  cure, — osseous,  instead  of  ligamentous  anchylosis  of  the  joint, 
with  useless  malposition  of  the  limb,  as  by  flexure  on  the  thigh  and 
adduction. 
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The  feram*  has  been  divided,  either  between  the  trochanters,  or 
in  the  neck,  or  just  below  both  trochanters;  and  with  successful  re- 
sults. In  the  first-named  situation,  section  was  originally  proposed 
and  performed  by  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1826.  A 
crucial  incision  was  made  over  the  great  trochanter,  seven  inches 
in  length  and  five  inches  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  a  fine  saw  was 
introduced,  the  femur  divided  transversely  between  the  trochanters, 
and  the  limb  brought  down.  The  result  was  successful ;  an  artificial 
movable  joint  formed ;  but  seven  years  afterwards,  anchylosis  ensued, 
and  two  years  subsequently  the  man  died  of  phthisis,  nine  years  after 
the  operation.  A  similar  operation  in  situation — between  the  tro- 
chanters, but  an  excision  of  a  transverse  plate  of  bone,  of  an  elliptical 
form  upwards,  by  means  of  the  chain-saw,  was  performed  by  Dr.  Lewis 
A.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  in  two  cases,  both  in  the  year  1862.  The 
object  of  this  procedure  was  to  form  a  false  joint,  of  a  ball-and-socket 
character.  The  first  case  was  completely  successful  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  patient,  aged  twenty-six,  being  able  to  stand  on  either 
leg  without  crutch  or  cane  ;  and  upwards  of  five  years  afterwards  the 
result  was  permanent,  the  man  could  move  and  walk  with  practical 
.  agility.  In  the  second  case,  the  operation  was  followed  by  abscess  and 
necrosis  ;  but  the  patient,  a  female  aged  twenty-four,  died,  apparently 
of  tubercular  pneumonia.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  an 
artificial  joint  had  formed ;  the  articular  surfaces  were  tipped  with 
cartilage  and  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane,  and  there  was  a 
complete  capsular  ligament. 

Subcutaneous  section,  and  higher  up,  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  was 
first  proposed  and  practised  by  Mr.  William  Adams,  in  December, 
1869.    The  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  procure  an  artificial  mov- 
able joint ;  that  result  having  failed. 
Fig.  501,  osseous  anchylosis,  but  with  the  limb  in 

a  straight  position,  was  sought  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  obtained.  A  long  teno- 
tomy knife  was  entered  a  little  above 
the  great  trochanter,  and  passed  down 
to  the  neck ;  the  capsular  fragment  was 
opened  freely,  and  the  neck  of  bone 
divided  by  a  narrow  saw,  applied  from 
before  backwards.  (Fig.  501.)  The  ten- 
dons of  the  long  head  of  the  rectus,  the 
adductor  longus,  and  tensor  vagina3 
femoris  muscles,  were  then  divided  ;  the 
limb  was  brought  down  straight,  and 
fixed  by  a  long  inteiTupted  Listen's 
splint.  Five  months  after  this  opera- 
tion, and  subsequent  treatment,  the  man, 
aged  twenty-four,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  where  he 
walked  about  the  room  without  any  as- 
sistance—a successful  result  which  has 
since  become  permanently  secured.  The  annexed  figures  represent  the 
appearances  of  the  limb,  before  and  after  operation ;  in  the  latter, 
the  patient  standing  on  the  limb,  to  show  the  restored  usefulness 
of  the  member.    (Figs.  502,  508.) 
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This  operative  procedure  has  since  been  practised  in  twenty-one 
cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Adams;*  Mr.  T.  R.  Jessop,  of  Leeds,  having 
had  the  second  case  ;  followed  by  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  of  Bir- 


FiG.  502. 


Fig.  504 


mingham ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Jowers,  of  Brighton ;  Dr.  Sands,  of  New 
York ;  Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  T.  Bryant,  and  other  Surgeons. 
In  this  series  of  cases,  eighteen  were  successful,  which,  with  Mr. 
Adams's  first  case,  makes  a  total  of  nineteen,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
twenty-two  ;  leaving  a  proportion  of  three  deaths.  Of  the  successful 
cases,  in  two,  both  hips  were  submitted  to  operation.  It  is  important 
also  to  note  that  only  one  case  was  fatal  from  pytemia ;  in  the  other 
two,  subcutaneous  section  was  followed  by  sup- 
puration and  necrosis,  for  which  exarticulation 
of  the  hip  proved  fatal,  or  death  ensued  from 
prolonged  suppuration  and  kidney  disease  at  the 
end  of  eight  months. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Adams's  operation  are  now 
sufficiently  verified  by  accumulated  experience  in 
the  hands  of  different  Surgeons,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  future  success,  when  properly  per- 
formed— by  the  subcutaneous  method — and  in 
properly  selected  cases  of  hip-joint  disease,  result- 
ing in  osseous  anchylosis,  with  useless  malposi- 
tion of  the  limb.  (Fig.  504.)  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  cases  to  which  subcutaneous  section 

of  the  neclc  of  the  femur  is  inapplicable ;  the  resulting  anchylosis  and 
malposition  of  the  limb  being  the  same. 

Firstly,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  in  an  advanced  stage  ; 

*  "  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,"  Ix.,  1877.  f  Royal  Free  Hospital  Mus. 
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■with  destruction  of  the  head,  and  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  so  far 
as  to  leave  only  a  nodule  of  bone  above  the  great  troclianter.  An 
approach  to  this  condition  is  represented  in  the  figure.    In  such  case, 
Adams's  operation  must  be  ineligible,  there  being  no  femoral  neck  to 
divide.  The  amount  of  shortening,  as  determined  by  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  limb,  coupled  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  will  afford 
the  only  indications  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  destruction  in  the  neck 
of  the  femur.   Assuming  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  requisite 
conditions  of  anchylosis  and  malposition  have  taken  place,  some  other 
operative  procedure,  than  in  the  small  remnant  nodule  of  the  neck, 
must  be  resorted  to.    It  was  in  such  a  case  as  this  condition  of  the 
joint,  that  it  seemed  to  me  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  seat 
of  subcutaneous  section  to  another  part  of  the  femur ;  and  two  con- 
siderations induced  me  to  select  a  line  of  section  just  belmv  the  trocJian- 
ters,  rather  than  through  the  great  trochanter — as  in  the  operations 
of  Rhea  Barton  and  Sayre,  and  neither  of  which  procedures  were 
performed  by  the  subcutaneous  method.   The  new  site  of  the  operation 
I  proposed,  was  indicated  by  the  pathological  fact  that  the  section 
would  not  be  made  in  any  presumably  diseased  portion  of  the  femur, 
but  in  sound  bone  ;  and  another  consideration  was  the  anatomical  or 
physiological  fact  that,  the  section  being  below  the  small  trochanter, 
the  resisting  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  would  be  set  free,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  overcome  malposition  of  the  limb.   To  these  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  infra-trochanteric  operation,  may  be  added  the  absence 

of  any  risk  of  atrophy  or  necrosis  of  the 
Fig.  505.*  remnant  head  or  neck  of  bone,  by  cutting 

off  its  vascular  supply ;  and  that,  in  young 
subjects,  sepai'ation  of  the  epiphysial  head 
of  the  femur  might  be  followed  by  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb ;  both  these  contingencies 
having  special  relation  to  Adams's  operation 
in  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Secondly,  another  class  of  cases  inappro- 
priate for  the  latter  operation  is  when  the 
resultant  anchylosis  is  attended  with  an  exu- 
berant deposit  of  new,  nodular,  and  hard 
bone  around  the  neck  of  the  femur,  pro- 
ducing considerable  thickening  and  indura- 
tion of  the  bone  in  that  situation ;  as  in. 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  (Fig.  605.) 
Accordingly,  in  such  case  also,  I  would 
transfer  the  site  of  section  to  below  the 
trochanters. 

Subcutaneous  Section  of  the  Femur,  leloio  the  Trochanters— T\xq 
Infra-Trochanteric  Operation. — I  first  performed  this  operation  on 
December  10th,  1872,  as  reported  in  the  Lancet,  December  21st.  The 
patient  lying  down,  the  thigh  about  to  be  operated  on  is  directed 
across  that  of  the  opposite  side,  owing  to  the  angle  of  malposition.  I 
grasp  the  front  of  the  thigh  with  the  left  hand,  below  the  trochanters, 
and  turn  the  mass  of  muscle  somewhat  outwards,  planting  my  thumb 
rather  below  the  outer  side  of  the  femur,  to  mark  the  point  of  incision. 
A  stout  tenotomy  knife,  set  in  a  long  handle,  is  entered  at  that  point, 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Mub.,  B.  4. 
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and  passed  down  to  and  over  the  femur,  so  as  to  make  a  transverse 
line  across  the  bone;  then  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  and  still  keeping 
the  thumb  in  position,  not  to  lose  the  track  of  the  narrow  subcu- 
taneous incision,  a  thin,  narrovv-bladed  saw,  set  in  a  long  handle,  is 
entered  at  the  same  point,  and  passed  along  the  track  of  the  wound, 
over  the  femur  (Pig.  506),  which  is  then  readily  sawn  through,  observ- 
ing not  to  work  the  instrument  beyond  the  length  of  the  serrated 
portion,  about  two  inches  in  extent,  thus  to  avoid  lacerating  the  soft 


Fig.  506. 


textures  on  either  side  of  the  shaft.  Only  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape 
from  the  punctare-wound,  without  any  perceptible  debris  of  bone.  On 
feeling  that  the  thigh  is  suddenly  loose  and  movable  at  the  seat  of 
section,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  is  slid  over  the  puncture,  followed 
by  a  similar  application  of  a  lint  compress  as  the  thumb  is  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  preclude  the  admission  of  air;  thus  making  this  sub- 
cutaneous osteotomy  exactly  similar  to  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy.  The 
compress  is  secured  by  cross  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  further  by 
the  turns  of  a  rolled  bandage,  pretty  firmly  applied  arotind  the  thigh. 
This  having  been  done,  the  limb  is  brought  down  in  a  straight  position 
from  below  the  seat  of  section,  making  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
angle  with  the  trochanteric  portion  above.  In  bringing  the  limb 
down,  some  resistance  may  be  felt,  owing  to  long-continued  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  in  the  direction  which  the  thigh  has  assumed. 
This  will  be  overcome  by  proper  manipulation.  The  limb  having  thus 
been  straightened  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  long,  straight,  interrupted 
splint  is  applied,  as  for  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  and  bandaged  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  the  event  of  muscular  contraction,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  use  weight-extension  from  the  ankle,  as  in  fracture  of  the 
thigh. 

This  simple  operation  of  infra-trochanteric,  subcutaneous  section 
can  be  easily  performed  in  the  course  of  two  minutes.  The  thin, 
narrow  blade  of  my  saw  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  ser- 
rated edge  IS  made  thicker  than  the  back  of  the  blade,  so  as  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  instrument,— this  adaptation  pre- 
venting any  lockmg  of  the  blade  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which 
would  be  otherwise  apt  to  occur,  especially  when  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  shaft  is  nearly  divided.    The  compress  should  not  be  removed 
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i'rom  tlie  puncture  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  unless  pain  and  swcUinj? 
should  indicate  the  probable  supervention  of  some  suppuration.  On 
removing  the  compress,  the  puncture  may  be  quite  closed,  and  ilry, 
with  a  little  circle  of  redness  around.  And  this  primary  union  may  bo 
permanent,  as  in  my  first  case  of  infra-trochanteric  section,  in  a  boy 
six  years  old.  In  the  second  case,  a  scrofulous  boy,  a^ed  fourteen, 
some  oozing  ensued.  Therefore,  in  any  case,  howeveMavourable  its 
progress,  the  compress  should  be  reapplied,  and  continued,  as  a  safe- 
guard, during  the  course  of  reparation. 

Osseous  union  takes  place  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient;  and  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  caU as 
is  unaccompanied  by  any  notable  inflammatory  symptoms.  In  the 
event  of  discharge  from  the  puncture-wound,  the  compress  must  be 
removed,  in  order  to  give  free  vent  to  the  serous  or  purulent  fluid  ;  and 
the  case  is  then  to  be  treated  as  one  of  compound  fracture  without 
however  being  complicated  by  comminution  of  the  bone,  or  laxseration 
of  the  surrounding  muscles.  -        ,      ,  ■ 

Dr  John  Ashhurst,  of  Philadelphia,  has  performed  subcutaneous 
section  of  the  femur  on  hotli  hips,  in  the  same  patient ;  on  the  left  side, 
"Adams's  operation"— through  the  neck,  and  on  the  right  sidc^  Gant  s 
operation  "— iust  below  the  trochanters.  In  this  case  a  child,  nine 
years  old,  had  anchylosis  of  both  hip-joints,  consequent  on  'strumous 
disease;"  in  the  right  hip,  the  neck  of  the  femur  seemed  to  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  hence  the  preference,  or  rather  the  possibihty 
only,  of  my  operation.  The  result,  at  the  date  of  communication  to 
Mr  Adams,  was  satisfactory;  the  limbs  being  parallel,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  length.    (See  Lartcef,  Nov.  25th,  1876.)  .-it  ^ 

In  the  most  recent  case,  with  the  particulars  of  whidi  I  am 
acquainted,  I  witnessed  the  operation  as  performed  at  St.  ihomas  s 
Hospital  by  Mr.  Croft;  the  puncture- wound  having  been  made,  and 
the  bone  sawn  partly  through,  under  the  influence  of  the  antiseptic 
spray,  at  the  "posterior  fifth  of  the  shaft,  the  bone  was  broken  by  a 
movement  of  extension  and  rotation  inwards  The  limb  was  easily 
placed  in  a  satisfactory  position.  A  httle  blood  oozed  from  tbe  wound 
for  a  few  seconds  after  the  operation,  the  sawing  having  occupied  four 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  oozing  appeared  to  have  ceased,  the  wound 
was  covered  by  a  compress  of  lint  saturated  with  oil  and  carbolic  acid 

(one  to  twenty),  and  a  layer  of  antiseptic  ^^^''^r%l^''^^tTo.t 
bracketed  long  outside  splint  was  then  applied.  Thus,  m  tbis  case, 
the  operation  was  departed  from  in  certain  particulars,  y^iich  I  deem 
essential  to  success.  The  bone  was  partly  /mciW,  and  perhaps^ 
therefore,  splintered;  and  air  was  allowed  to  enter  through  tie 
puncturelwound,  after  dividing  the  bone.  The  procedure  was  sub- 
cutaneous,  from  first  to  last,  ""^er  command  of  the  ^^^^ 
compress.  The  operation  was  also  performed  mUsephcalhj  P"°iary 
unTon  did  not  take  place;  the  wound  discharged  copiously,  a  blood- 
tZed  serum,  odourless,  but  afterwards  purulent  and  ^^^^^^'  ^^^^ 
month  the  antiseptic  dressings  were  discontmued,  "  ^ 

WIS  found  burrowing  towards  the  anterior  superior  spine  ot  the  ilium , 
was  opened,  and  the  patient  became  very  weak  from  conskint 
s  mnWive  disci  arge.    At  length,  however,  after  six  months  he  was 
bb  l^^^  walk      ha?tick,  and  s^on  "he  could  --e  f  oiit^with  ea.e, 
go  up  and  down  stairs  quickly,  and  walk  a  considerable  distance  with- 
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out  fatigue.  He  said  that  ho  would  willingly  go  through  a  similar 
illness  again  for  an  equally  good  result."  (See  "  Trans.  Clin.  Soc, 
Lend.,"  vol.  X.,  January  26th,  1877.) 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Adams  for  the  particulars  of  the  follow- 
ing case,  in  which  he  performed  this  operation,  and  with  an  entirely 
saccessful  result : — 

"  On  the  24th  October,  1877,  Mr.  Wm.  Adams,  at  the  Great  ISTorthern 
Hospital,  performed  Mr.  Grant's  operation  of  subcutaneously  dividing 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  with  a  small  saw,  just  below  the  small  tro- 
chanter. 

"  The  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  ist.  32  years,  who  had  been  unable 
to  stand  for  three  years,  in  consequence  of  severe  contraction  of  both 
hip-joints,  as  well  as  knee  and  ankle  joints.  The  contraction  took 
place  a  month  after  a  miscarriage,  followed  by  very  severe  hcemorrhage, 
and  extreme  prostration.  No  history  of  pygemia  or  rheumatism.  Three 
months  after  the  miscarriage,  she  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  legs ;  and 
dislocation  of  the  right  hip-joint,  with  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the 
dorsum  ilii,  was  observed.  This  was  supposed  to  have  occurred 
spontaneously  during  the  extreme  exhaustion,  when  the  contraction 
occurred. 

"Forcible  extension  was  twice  employed,  and  she  remained  eight 
months  in  the  hosjjital.  The  skin  gave  way  in  several  places  at  the 
time  of  extension,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  wounds  inter- 
fered with  the  subsequent  treatment. 

"  Mr.  Adams  preferred  Mr.  Gant's  operation  in  consequence  of  the 
thickening  and  displacement  of  parts,  which  obscured  the  relations  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  The  division  of  the  bone  was 
accomplished  in  one  minute,  and  the  limb  was  at  once  brought  into  a 
straight  position,  and  a  long  interrupted  straight  splint  applied. 

"  The  wound  united  by  the  first  intention,  not  a  drop  of  pus  being 
seen,  and  altogether  the  union  of  the  bone  proceeded  as  in  a  case  of 
simple  fracture. 

"January  3rd,  1878. — The  union  is  now  firm  and  the  limb  straight." 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  operation,  which,  having  regard  to 
the  conditions  appropriate  for  the  procedure,  essentially  consists  in  the 
situation  of  subcutaneous  section — just  below  the  trochanters — Mr. 
Maunder  has  practised  the  same  "  subcutaneous  ostestomy  "  by  means 
of  Volckmann's  chisel,  instead  of  the  small  saw  I  originally  used  ;  the 
operation  as  thus  performed  by  Mr.  Maunder  differing  only  in  the  kind 
of  instrument  which  he  prefers.  His  first  operation  was  in  1875 
July  7th. 

Mr.  Maunder  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  all  the  cases  wherein  he  has  performed  subcutaneous 
osteotomy  of  the  femur ;  although  it  does  not  appear  that  in  all  the 
section  was  made  just  below  the  trochanter,  as  the  alternative  pro- 
cedure to  division  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  Adams's  operation.  He 
writes,  I  have  divided  the  femur  twelve  times.  In  the  four  first 
cases  with  three  chisels,  as  recommended  by  Volckmann;  and  of  these 
two  suppurated  slightly,  but  from  remedial  causes,  one  of  the  chisels 
being  improperly  tempered.  For  section  of  the  remaining  eight  (ex- 
cluding other  bones)  I  have  used  one  chisel,  selected  by  myself  from  the 
workshop  of  an  amateur  carpenter,  of  peculiar  shape  and  temper.  Thus 
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out  of  twelve  sections  of  the  femur,  two  suppurated  superficially  ;  while 
in  ten  primary  union  occurred.  Many  Surgeons  have  used  my  pattern 
of  chisel  without  a  drop  of  suppuration ;  and  even  in^  Mr.  Bryant's 
wretched  patient,  the  wounds  healed  primarily."  (See  Lancet  of 
December  22nd,  1877.) 

In  the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  was  a  "  cachectic-lookmg  boy, 
aged  seventeen ; "  and  disease  of  both  hip-joints  having  advanced  to 
destruction  of  the  neck  of  either  femur,  Mr.  Bryant  resorted  to  my 
operation  below  the  trochanters,— using,  however,  Volckmann's  chisel. 
The  incisions  healed  by  primary  union ;  but  deep-seated  suppuration 
ensued  over  the  sacrum,  followed  by  pyaemic  infection,  of  which  the 

^°^Ankle-joint. — The  operation  of  excision  with  regard  to  the  ankle- 
ioint  has  been  confusedly  described  in  Surgical  works  as  signifying  the 
removal  of  any  portion  of  the  foot,  whether  pertaming  to  the  aakle- 
ioint  or  not ;  in  the  operations  originated  by  Listen,  Wakley,  and  Teale. 
But  by  excision  of  the  ankle-joint,  I  mean  the  removal  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  wHch  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  jomt— 
namely,  the  lower  articular  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  upper 

portion  of  the  astragalus.  .      ,     -n-  ^  j 

This  operation,  first  performed  for  tnjurzj  by  Hippocrates,  and  re- 
vived by  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  1766,  was  first  performed  for  disease  by 
Moreau,  senior,  in  1792;  then  by  Moreau,  ji^nior  in  1796-  next  by 
Mulder,  in  1810;  and  probably  by  Champion,  m  1813.  But  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  operation  into  British  Surgery  is  due  to  Mr.  Man- 
cock,  who  excised  the  ankle-joint  for  disease  in  February,  1851.  ihe 
operation  has  since  been  resorted  to  by  Professor  Humphry  of  Gam- 
bridge,  in  four  cases,  and  by  other  Surgeons,  including  myself. 

The  Conditions  of  Ankle-joint  Disease  apfropriate  for  Excision.— Dis- 
ease of  the  ankle-joint,  according  to  Mr.  Hancock,  frequently  com- 
mences in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  extends  to  the  articular  sur- 
faces ;  thus,  secondarily,  involving  the  bones.  But  it  may  also  com- 
mence, as  scrofulous  disease,  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  long  bones 
—tibia  and  fibula,  or  of  the  astragalus,  or  of  all  three  bones.  In  the 
former  condition,  the  affected  portion  of  the  articular  surfaces  may  be 
removed  with  safety  and  advantage.    In  the  latter  condition,  excision 

is  not  inappropriate.  £  j.„ 

Other  and  different  opinions  are  held  by  some  Surgeons  of  repute, 
as  by  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  of  Birmingham,  both  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  disease  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  propriety  of  excision._  Ibat 
disease  rarely  extends  from  the  synovial  membrane  but  begins  m  the 
cancellous  tissue,  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  in 
that  of  the  astragalus;  and,  it  is  said,  necessarily  affects  ^^^  ^^f  ^f 
that  bone.  In  the  one  condition,  excision  of  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  as  the  local  source  of  the  disease,  is  said  to  be  inadmissible ; 
while  in  the  other  condition,  the  whole  bone-astragalus-must  be 
excised  The  former  contra-injunction  is  plainly  at  variance  with  the 
estab^hed  practice  of  excision  in  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  under 
strictlv  analogous  circumstances-when  the  end  of  the  femur,  or  head 
of thftibt  i?  the  seat  of  disease.  Excision  of  the  extremity  of  either 
or  Uiese  long  bones  is  not  inadmissible,  but  only,  perhaps,  less  favour- 
able in  scrofnlons  disease  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

The  fair  inferences  from  this  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  tl.a 
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diseased  conditions  of  the  ankle-joint  for  which  excision  is  appropriate, 
would  appear  to  be  : — 

(1.)  When  disease,  commencing  in  the  synovial  membrane,  haa  ex- 
tended to  and  destroyed  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
that  of  the  astragalus,  or  of  both  opposed  surfaces. 

(2.)  When  disease,  having  the  same  articular  consequences,  com- 
menced in  the  cancellated  tissue,  either  of  the  long  bones  or  of  the 
astragalus,  provided  it  be  limited  to  part  of  this  bone,— its  upper 
articular  portion. 

(3.)  Whether  the  disease  originated  in  the  synovial  membrane  or 
in  the  articular  cancellated  tissue,  resulting  in  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages, without  anchylosis,  excision  should  be  resorted  to  lefore-  the 
supervention  of  constitutional  exhaustion. 

Operation. — Hancock's  description  of  excision  of  the  Ankle-joint,  as 
first  performed  by  him  in  England  (1851),  is  as  follows:— "I  com- 
menced an  incision  behind,  and  about  two  inches  above,  the  external 
malleolus,  carrying  it  forwards  beneath  that  process  across  the-  front 
of  the  joint,  and  terminating  about  two 
inches  above  and  behind  the  inner  malleo- 
lus. (Fig.  507.)  This  incision  included 
the  skin,  without  implicating  the  tendons 
or  their  sheaths.  The  flap  thus  formed  was 
dissected  up,  and  the  peronei  tendons  were 
detached  from  the  groove  behind  the  fibula 
and  cut  through,  as  were  the  external 
lateral  ligaments  close  to  the  fibula,  with  a 
pair  of  bone-nippers.  I  next  divided  the 
fibula  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
inferior  extremity,  and  cutting  through 
the  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  detached  the  external  malleolus. 
Turning  the  leg  on  to  its  outer  side,  I  cut  through  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  carefully  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  end  of  the  tibia,  to 
avoid  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  flexor  communis  were  then  detached  from  the  groove  behind  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  taking  the  foot  in  both  hands,  Mr.  Avery  hold- 
ing the  leg,  I  dislocated  the  foot  outwards,  thus .  bringing  the  end  of 
the  tibia,  with  the  internal  malleolus,  prominently  through  the  wound. 
These  were  removed  by  a  common  amputating  saw,  applied  half  an 
inch  above  the  horizontal  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  soft 
parts  being  protected  by  a  spatula ;  the  upper  articulating  surface  of 
the  astragalus  was  also  removed  by  a  metacarpal  saw,  held  horizon- 
tally. The  foot  was  then  restored  to  its  proper  position,  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  being  adapted  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  tibia ; 
and  the  wound  having  been  closed  by  sutures,  except  on  the  outer 
side,  left  open  for  the  free  escape  of  discharge,  the  leg  was  placed  on 
ah  external  splint,  having  an  opening  corresponding  to  the  wound." 

The  parts  divided  by  this  operation  were — the  skin,  peronei  tendons, 
internal  and  external,  lateral  and  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  and 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones.  In  subsequent  operations,  the 
tendons  were  preserved  entire.  In  no  instance  have  the  tibial  arteries, 
anterior  or  posterior,  been  wounded,  and  never  has  it  been  necessary  to. 
apply  a  single  ligature. 

*  After  Hancock. 
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Fig.  508.* 


Lateral  incisions  alone,  without  the  anterior  communication,  have 
since  sufBced.    This  was  ray  mode  of  operation  in  two  cases. 

The  Aflcr-ti-ealment  of  ankle-joint  excision  should  bo  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  re- 
specting the  excision  of  other  joints;  regard 
being  had  to  the  kind  of  anchylosis  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  limb.  The  fixed  position  of 
the  foot  must  be  maintained  during  the  period 
requisite  to  secure  a  firm  fibrous  union  of  the 
osseous  surfaces  made  by  excision — the  lower 
ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus ;  thus  to  adapt  the  foot 
for  support  and  progression.  (Fig.  508.)  The 
wounds,  one  on  either  side  of  the  ankle,  are 
dressed  from  day  to  day  ;  but  the  splint  should 
be  removed  and  reapplied  very  seldom.  In  my 
own  excisions  of  the  ankle-joint,  I  have  fixed 
the  leg  on  a  flat  back-spliut,  provided  with  a 
foot-piece ;  thus  secured,  displacement  can 
scarcely  occur,  and  the  side  wounds  are  freely 
accessible  for  cleansing  and  dressing.  Eventu- 
ally, a  starched  bandage  may  be  apphed ;  and 
the  foot  being  slung  from  the  neck,  the  patient 
gets  about  on  crutches,  as  the  foot  is  gradually  brought  into  use. 

Results. — Excision  of  the  Ankle-joint,  for  disease,  presents  some 
most  interesting  results,  both  in  relation  to  the  mortality  of  this 
operation,  and  the  state  of  the  foot,  with  the  probability  of  secondary 
amputation  ;  both  these  aspects  of  the  operation  being  considered  also 
as  compared  with  amputation  of  the  leg,  and  with  Syme's  and  Piro- 
goff's  operations  of  amputation  at  the  Ankle-joint,  for  disease. 

For  certain  valuable  statistics  bearing  on  these  important  questions, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hancock,  who  liberally  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
manuscript  of  his  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

(1.)  In  relation  to  Mortality.— The  results  of  32  cases  of  excision 
of  the  ankle-joint  for  disease  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Hancock ;  all 
that  he  could  find  recorded  in  the  practice  of  British  Surgeons.  Of 
these  32  cases,  7  died — about  1  in  5,  or  a  fraction  above  21  per  cent. 
But  of  the  7  deaths,  4  are  reported  to  have  died  of  consumption,  1 
suffering  from  that  disease  at  the  time  of  operation;  while  another 
died  of  secondary  syphilis.  This  reduces  the  average  mortality  to  1  in 
16,  or  about  6  per  cent.    Of  my  own  two  cases,  both  lived. 

Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  Charuig  Cross  Hospital ;  period,  1858-65.  (Per  Mr.  Hancock.)  Number 
of  cases,  6:  recoveries,  6;  amputation  after  excision,  1;  recoveries,  1. 

(2.)  Koyal  Free  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  Number  of  cases,  4 :  re- 
coveries, 4  ;  amputations  after  excision— Symc's  amputation,  1 ;  recoveries,  1. 

(3.)  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H. 
Watson.)    Number  of  cases,  4 :  recoveries,  4. 

(4.)  Koyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh ;  period,  1865-69.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.) 
Nmnber  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  2 ;  deaths,  1.  „        ,    ^  -vt 

(5.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  Callender.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1.  

*  Eoy.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ivii.  Mr.  H.  Lee's  case  of  excision  of  ankle-jouit, 
for  injury. 
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(6.)  St.  Tlionias'8  Hospital;  period,  18G6-70.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Gliurchill.)  Number 

aTLondoulS^^  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  McCarthy.)  Num- 
hpr  of  oases  1-  recoveries,!;  amputations  after  excision,  1;  recoveries,  1. 

Guv?  Kii^S's  College,  W;stniinster,  St.  Mary's,  aud  Great  Nortliem  Hospitals ;. 
Liverpool  Royal  lufirmary;  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport ;  aud  Royal  Sca- 
Batbiug  Infirmary,  Mai-gate ;  period,  each  five  years,  1870.   No  cases. 

Compared  loith  the  Mortality  of  Amputation.— {a^.  in  tlie  leg  ;  (&)  at 
the  aukle-ioint— Syme's  aud  PirogofE's  amputations  of  the  foot. 

(a )  Arrvputation  of  the  leg,  iov  disease,  in  Civil  Surgery,  has  a  mor- 
tality of  26  per  cent. ;  whereas,  in  the  rcs-ults  of  ankle-joint  excision' 
for  disease,  the  mortality,  as  already  quoted,  haa  been  only  6  per  cent. ; 
20  per  cent.  difEerence  in  favour  of  excision. 

(h  )  Amputation  at  AnJde-joint— Syme's  Amputation.— Oi  the  ivholc 
number  of  Ankle-joint  amputations— 219,  as  collected  by  Mr.  Hancocjc, 
in  144  amputation  was  performed  for  disease— cai-ieSv  Of  these,  10- 
only  were  fatal,  or  somewhat  less  than  1  in  14 ;  and  as  3  died  of 
phthisis,  1  of  diarrhoea,  and  1  a  year  after  operation,  6  deaths  only 
remain,  or  a  reduced  mortality  of  1  in  28.  Firocjofs  Amputation.— 
Fifty-eight  cases  of  this  ampatation  represent  the  whole  number,  per- 
formed by  British  Surgeons,  of  which  Mr.  Hancock  has  been  able  to 
gather  the  particulars.  Nearly  100  cases,  reported  by  PirogofE  as. 
bavin o-  been  performed  in  Eussia,  are  not  available  for  statistical  com- 
parison. Of  the  58  cases,  5.  were  fatal,  or  about  9r%.  per  cent.  Of  the 
remaining  53  recoveries,  in  29  the  operation  had  been  resorted  to  for 
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(2.)  State  of  the  Foot. — Of  the  32,  cases  operated  on  by  excision  of 
the  ankle-joint,  21  recovered  with  good  useful  limbs. 

Secondary  Amputation,  after  Ankle-joint  Excision. — Of  the  32  cases, 
2  only  underwent  secondary  amputation,  and  both  recovered. 

Compared  with  Secondary  Amputations,  after  Amputations  of  Foot. — 
{a.)  After  Syme's  operation ;  of  the  144  cases  submitted  for  caries,  9 
underwent  secondary  amputation;  but  of  these,  1  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  1  had  been  primarily  operated  on  for  traumatic  gangrene,  1 
two  years  previously  for  an  accident,  and  in  the  remaining  2  the 
disease  is  not  stated.  (&.)  After  Pirogoff's  operation :  of  the  ivhole  68. 
(for  disease  and  injury),  6  only  suffered  secondary  amputation,  but  in 
4  of  these  the  primary  operation  had  been  performed  for  caries. 

Comparing  these  two  amputations  of  the  foot,  Mr.  Hancock  ob- 
serves, as  regards  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  percentage  of 
deaths,  of  recoveries  and  periods  of  recovery,  and  secondary  amputa- 
tions, the  evidence  of  British  Surgery  is  in  favour  of  Syme's  operation; 
whilst  as  regards  sloughing  of  the  flap,  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Piro- 
gofi's  proceeding.  Syme's  amputation  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
the  best  for  disease,  and  Pirogoff's  for  the  accidents  of  civil  life,  since 
by  it  we  preserve  an  increased  length  of  limb. 

Tarsal  Bones. — Excision  of  the  Tarsal  Bones  comprises  certain 
recognized  operative  procedures,  which  correspond  to  the  lines  of  the 
osseous  articulations ;  as  removal  of  the  astragalus,  or  of  the  os  calcis. 
But  the  plan  and  performance  of  excisional  operations  on  the  foot 
should  not  be  restricted  by  these  anatomical  limitations.  The  modi- 
fication of  these  operations  on  the  foot,  according  to  the  kind  and 
extent  of  the  disease,  well  illustrates  the  guiding  principle  of  excisional 
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Surgery;  and  this  application  of  the  general  principle  I  have  laid 
down,  is  specially  advocated  by  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Lectures  already 
referred  to. 

The  conditions  of  disease  for  which  excisional  operations  on  the  foot 
may  become  appropriate,  are  similar  to  those  which  affect  other  bones 
and  their  articulations  ;  namely,  the  destructive  results  of  inflammation, 
and  especially  in  the  form  of  caries.  According  to  the  extent  of  such 
disease,  partial  or  complete  excision  of  any  one,  or  more,  tarsal  bones 
may  be  necessary.  I  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations,  and  to 
estimate  their  value  by  their  results. 

(1.)  Excision  of  Astragalus. — Partial  excision  of  the  astragalus,  for 
disease,  was  first  attempted  by  Severin  in  1646,  and  in  England  by 
Ramsay  in  1792.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  performed  by  other 
Surgeons,  but  in  a  comparatively  few  authentic  cases. 

Complete  Excision. — This  operation,  as  for  disease,  was  first  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Busk  in  1850.  Four  other  cases  only  have  since  been 
recorded  in  England ;  one  each  by  Mr.  Erichsen  and  the  late  Mr. 
Statham,  and  two  by  Mr.  Holmes.  An  incision  along  the  outer  and 
anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle,  will  expose  the  bone ;  its  neck  should  then 
be  severed  with  strong  cutting-pliers  ;  and,  some  space  having  been 
thus  made,  the  bone  may  be  drawn  out  of  its  bed  by  the  lion-forceps, 
the  knife  being  used  to  detach  its  ligamentous  connections,  but  applied 
cautiously  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  in  proximity  to  the 
plantar  arteries.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  bone  piecemeal, 
when  its  substance  breaks  down  in  a  carious  state ;  it  must  then  be 
gouged  out. 

Some  of  the  anterior  tarsal  bones  may  have  to  be  I'emoved  with  the 
astragalus.  lAston's  Operation  on  the  foot — as  the  excision  thus  ex- 
tended, in  a  noted  case,  might  be  named— consisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  and  two  cuneiform  bones.  The  case  is 
reported  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  of  January, 
1821. 

Results. — Oi  partial  excision  of  the  astragalus,  in  27  cases  recorded, 
8  were  operations  for  disease — caries ;  5  terminated  well,  1  ended  in 
anchylosis,  and  in  2  the  result  was  not  stated.  Complete  Excision. — In 
109  cases  of  complete  excision  of  the  astragalus,  14  were  operations  for 
disease;  13  being  for  caries,  and  1  for  necrosis.  Of  the  13  cases,  1 
died,  8  recovered  with  good  and  useful  limbs,  2  underwent  secondary 
amputation  two  years  after  excision,  and  both  recovered ;  in  2  the 
results  were  doubtful.    The  case  of  excision  for  necrosis  did  well. 

(2.)  Excision  of  Os  Calais. — Partial  excision  seems  to  have  been 
first  performed  for  injury,  in  the  removal  of  a  musket-ball  from  the  os 
calcis,  by  Formius,  as  long  since  as  the  year  1669. 

Complete  excision  was  first  performed,  and  for  disease — necrosis — by 
M.  Robert,  of  Prague,  in  1837.  The  second  opemtion,  and  the  first  in 
this  country,  was  by  Mr.  Hancock,  in  May,  1848.  The  first  successful 
case  in  England  was  by  Mr.  Greenhow,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  same  year 
— 1848 ;  and  two  equally  successful  cases  of  complete  excision,  in  the 
hands  of  that  Surgeon,  followed  also  in  that  year.  Since  then,  the 
operation  has  been  practised,  with  varying  success,  by  other  Surgeons; 
principally,  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  Teale  of  Leeds,  Humphry  of 
Cambridge,  Cann  of  Hereford,  Pcmberton  of  Birmingham,  Potter  of 
Newcastle,  ]^'^r.  Holmes,  Mr.  Erichsen,  and  myself. 
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The  operatiou  is  thus  performed  : — The  patient  lying  on  tis  face, 
with  the  sole  of  the  foot  uppermost,  an  incision,  with  a  stout  bistoury, 
may  be  commenced  at  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  just  above  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  carried  backwards  round  the  lieel,  forwards,  to  an 
equal  point  on  the  inner  side.  The  sole-flap  of  integument  is  raised 
forwards  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  in  its  whole 
thickness  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  form  a  good  cushion  ;  a  slight 
perpendicular  incision  is  made,  opposite  the  tendo-Achilhs,  into  this 
horizontal  incision,  and  with  a  little  reflection  of  the  integunient  to 
either  side,  the  tendon  is  severed  from  its  insertion.  The  knife  is  then 
entered  posteriorly,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the 
strong  interosseous  ligament  connecting  it  with  the  astragalus  is 
divided,  somewhat  as  an  oyster  is  opened ;  the  bone  can  then  be  raised, 
and  its  lateral  attachments  being  cleared  by  a  gentle  application  of  the 
knife,  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  is  opened,  and  the  bone  com- 
pletely detached. 

Or,  an  incision  may  be  made,  as  for  Syme's  amputation  at  the 
ankle-joint,  and  a  heel-flap  having  been  formed,  the  os  calcis  is  exposed,' 
lateral  incisions  are  continued,  on  either  side,  along  the  Sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  line  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  whereby  a  short  soZe-flap 
is  reflected  forwards ;  and  the  operation  completed  as  before.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  of  excision  is  the  liability  to  sloughing  of  the 
heel-flap,  in  disease  of  the  os  calcis;  fistulous  openings  frequently 
having  formed  posteriorly,  where  the  flap  is  attached.  The  advantage 
of  a  heel-flap  is  that  the  excision  can  be  readily  converted  into  Syme's 
amputation,  in  the  event  of  the  astragalus  being  found  to  be  extensively 
involved.  This  method,  therefore,  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Teale, 
and  practised  by  Mr.  Page,  as  a  precautionary  proceeding  in  excision 
of  the  OS  calcis. 

Apart  from  the  contingency  of  sloughing,  I  prefer  the  sole-flap 
method  of  excision,  as  affording  a  more  free  access  to  the  os  calcis. 

(3.)  Excision  of  the  Os  Oalds  and  Astragalus — Wakley's  Operation — 
is  performed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  method  of  ex- 
cision of  the  OS  calcis  alone.  The  only  differences  are :  an  additio7ial 
incision  between  the  malleoli  posteriorly,  curving  down  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tendo-Achillis,  so  as  to  expose  the  astragalus,  on  raising  this- 
flap  of  integument ;  and  that  the  integument  of  the  heel  between  this 
incision  and  the  incision  across  the  heel,  from  malleolus  to  malleolus, 
forming  the  heel-flap  in  the  other  operation,  is  here  removed.  The 
bones  are  excised  through  the  gap  thus  made  posteriorly,  by  dividing 
the  tendon  and  lateral  ligaments ;  lateral  incisions  being  continued 
along  the  foot  to  the  line  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  and  astragalo-scaphoid 
articulations,  so  as  to  give  access  to  these  articulations.  The  malleoli 
are  removed  with  bone-nippers.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  must  be 
ligatured,  but  the  anterior  tibial  is  avoided  by  very  cautiously  using 
the  knife,  in  removing  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  tibia. 

This  excision  would  probably  meet  the  diflB.culty  of  disease  extend- 
ing uj)  to  the  ankle-joint,  and,  in  such  case,  prove  a  substitute  for 
Syme's  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Wakley,  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  in  December,  1847,  and 
the  case  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  July,  1848.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  operation  has  ever  been  repeated. 

Besulls. — Of  partial  excision  of  os  calcis,  in  42  cases  co.llected  by 
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Mr.  Hancock,  38  were  operations  for  disease;  25  for  caries,  12  for 
necrosis  with  sequestra,  and  1  necrosis.  Of  the  25,  1  died  the  day  after 
operation  of  diarrhoea,  14  recovered  at  periods  varying  from  six  weeks 
to  SIX  months,  2  required  a  second  operation  but  recovered,  and  1 
yinderwent  secondary  amputation;  while  of  the  remaining  7  the  result 
is  not  given.  Of  the  12  cases,  3  recovered,  1  required  a  second  opera- 
tion, 1  secondary  amputation,  and  of  7  the  result  is  not  stated. 

Complete  Excision. — Of  18  cases — the  particulars  of  which  are 
authenticated — in  14  the  disease  was  scrofulous ;  and  in  11  of  these, 
this  condition  was  entirely  constitutional,  in  1  it  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  a  nail  having  been  run  into  the  lieel,  and  in  2  to  have 
followed  sprains.  Of  the  11  cases,  1  died  of  diphtheria,  7  recovered 
and  with  perfect  use  of  the  limb,  while  3  suifered  secondai-y  amputa- 
tion— 2  from  recurrence  of  disease  in  the  remaining  tarsal  bones,  and  1 
owing  to  erysipelas.  Of  the  3  cases  induced  by  injury,  2  recovered 
completely,  and  the  result  of  the  third  was  doubtful. 

The  general  results  of  complete  excision  of  the  os  calcis  are  thus  re- 
presented in  34  authenticated  cases  :  1  died  of  diphtheria,  25  recovered 
completely,  4  underwent  secondary  amputation,  and  of  4  the  results  ai-o 
not  given. 

In  one  case  of  excision  of  the  os  calcis,  for  caries,  I  removed  also 
the  cuboid  bone  and  a  small  portion  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone, 
both  of  which  were  involved  in  the  disease.  The  patient  recovered, 
and  with  a  thoroughly  sound  and  permaneutly  serviceable  foot ;  this 
result  having  been  established  by  two  years'  duration,,  when  the  weight 
of  the  body  could  still  be  supported  by  the  foot,  and  the  ankle-joint  had 
free  motion.  He  walked  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick.  The 
particulars  of  this  case  are  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  July  23,  1864. 

Compared  with  Suh'Astragaloid  Amputation. — This  operation  has 
been  little  practised  in  England,  but  chiefly  in  France.  It  appears  to 
have  been  performed  altogether  in  22  cases,  as  collected  by  Mr.  Han- 
cock. The  results  of  some  are  not  stated.  Of  the  whole  number,  6 
were  ojierated  on  by  Malgaigne,  1  by  Maisonneuve,  and  1  by  Nelaton ; 
in  9  collected  by  Vacquer,  all  terminated  favourably ;  1  by  Dr.  John 
Traile,  of  Arbroath,  was  successful ;  in  2  by  Mr.  Simon,  one  was  suc- 
cessful, the  other  patient  died  of  tetanus  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight ;  in 
1  by  Gamer,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  report  was  unfavourable,  and  1 
by  Mr.  Hancock  was  successful. 

The  Cuboid,  Scaphoid,  and  three  Cuneiform  Bones,  may  severally  re- 
quire Excision ;  and  preferably  to  removal  by  Chopart's  amputation — 
in  the  articular  line  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  behind  and 
the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front — whereby  the  two  latter  tarsal  bones, 
and  three  cuneiform  bones,  with  the  whole  of  the  metatarsus  and  toes, 
are  sacrificed.  But  the  conditions  of  disease  suitable  for  excision, 
rather  than  amputation,  are  not  determinable  by  any  precise  rules  ;  and 
either  operation  must  be  selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Surgeon  in  each  particular  case. 

For  the  operations  of  excision,  no  particular  directions  can  be  laid 
down. ;  the  lines  of  incision  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  the  facility  for  gaining  access  to  the  bone  and  its  articu- 
lations. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  may  also  be  excised,  cither  at  their  articular 
ends,  or  by  removal  of  the  whole  bones.    These  pai-tial  operations  are 
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more  desirable  tlian  tlie  sweeping  amputation  of  the  metatarsal  portion 
of  the  foot,  including  the  toes,  by  Key's  operation— in  the  line  of  tlie 
•tarso-metatarsal  articulations.  The  choice  of  operation  must  here, 
again,  be  determined  in  each  particular  case  by  the  kind  and  extent 

of  disease.  •    i  ,  • 

The  Toes  are  not  eligible  for  excision ;  except  at  their  articulations 
occasionally,  or  of  the  ungual  phalangeal  bones.  Removal  of  the  in- 
termediate phalanges  will  scarcely  leave  a  useful  toe.  With  regard  to 
the  great  toe,  its  motatarso-phalangeal  articulation  may  occasionally 
be  excised,  or  the  last  phalangeal  bone  removed ;  thus  preserving  the 
ball  of  the  toe  for  the  support  of  the  arch  of  the  foot. 

But  the  results  of  these  excisions  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and 
phalanges  of  the  toes,  or  of  their  articulations,  are  less  successful  than 
in  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  hand ;  the  toes  or  their  contracted 
portions  remaining  comparatively  useless  or  inconvenient. 

Elbow-joint. — This  joint  appears  to  be,  and  certainly  in  my  own 
experience  has  been,  not  unfrequently  amenable  to  treatment  without 
operative  interference — in  the  destructive  stage  of  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, from  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages. 

The  natural  cure  by  anchylosis  supervenes  more  readily,  apparently, 
than  in  otlier  joints ;  and  fibrous  union  usually  occurring,  a  movable 
joint  and  useful  limb  is  the  result. 

The  following  case,  which  came  under  my  care,  is  so  good  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  cure,  that  its  history  seems  worthy  of  notice. 

Mrs.  P  ,  aged  forty,  states  (1857)  that  in  1840,  seventeen  years 

ago,  a  heavy  door  slamming,  struck  her  left  elbow  on  the  outer  side. 
Some  pain  and  swelling  followed,  whicb  gi-adually  subsided.  Pain,  how- 
ever, was  felt  occasionally  after  using  the  arm,  during  the  next  six  years. 
Then  the  forearm  gradually  became  bent  on  the  arm,  but  the  limb 
could  be  forcibly  straightened.  In  1855  she  had  rheumatic  fever; 
the  injured  joint  was  first  alfected  with  acute  pain  and  swelling,  and 
other  joints  subsequently.  The  swelling  of  the  elbow  proceeded  to 
abscess,  which  broke  and  discharged  matter;  leaving  seven  sinus- 
openings,  of  which  two  in  front,  and  three  behind  the  joint,  remained 
open  for  the  next  two  years.  During  ten  months  of  this  period,  she 
could  not  lift  her  arm  to  her  head,  nor  feed  herself  with  it.  In  1857 
the  sinuses  had  all  closed,  except  one  which  discharged  slightly,  a 
little  below  the  head  of  the  radius, — a  not  uncommon  situation  of 
opening  in  disease  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  patient's  general  health 
remained  good ;  at  least,  there  was  no  approach  to  exhaustion.  Having 
regard  to  the  quiescent  state  of  the  joint,  and  the  satisfactory  state  of 
the  constitutional  condition,  it  appeared  probable  that  if  suflicieut 
power  of  nutrition  could  be  evoked,  anchylosis  would  ensue.  The 
result  more  than  fulfilled  my  anticipation.  After  three  months'  treat- 
ment, by  rest,  strapping  with  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrar- 
gyro,  tonics  and  diet — my  usual  course  of  treatment  for  curable  joint- 
disease — ^fibrous  anchylosis  had  taken  place  effectually,  and  there  was 
limited  motion  in  the  joint.  Improvement  gradually  continued,  and 
the  range  of  motion  increased.  In  18G1  the  patient  could  roll  paste 
without  pain  or  inconvenience ;  she  could  lift  a  nine-gallon  barrel  of 
beer  and  set  it  on  "thrall,"  and  she  could  make  a  bed,  shaking  the 
mattress  or  feather-bed  without  affecting  the  elbow.  Weather,  or  tho 
cast  wind,  sometimes  gave  her  slight  rheumatic  twinges  in  the  joint. 
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In  April,  1866,  the  joint  was  neither  painful  nor  swollen;  all  the 
sinuses  had  firmly  and  permanently  closed,  leaving  the  bony  outline  of 
the  natural  articulation  only  somewhat  enlarged  and  irregular  in 
shape.  She  could  flex  the  forearm.to  an  acute  angle  with  the  arm,  and 
both  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect.  The  action  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  completed  the  perfect  use  of  the  arm. 

The  Conditions  of  Mhow-joint  Disease  appropriate  for  Excision. — 
The  three  conditions  which  severally  determine  the  propriety  of 
excision  with  regard  to  the  joints  in  general,  are  applicable  to  the 
elbow-joint. 

(1.)  Functional  inutility  of  the  limb,  depending  on  disease  of  the 

joint,  having  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  ar- 
ticular cai'tilages,  without  the  supervention  of 
anchylosis,  will  always  justify  excision  (Fig. 
509) ;  care  being  taken  that  the  constitutional 
condition  shall  not,  if  possible,  have  approached 
to  exhaustion.  But  the  degree  of  reserve- 
power  requisite  for  recovery  is  much  less  than 
after  excision  of  the  knee  or  hip,  owing  to 
the  average  period  of  reparation  being  less  by 
one-half,  or  about  six  weeks  instead  of  at  least 
three  months. 

(2.)  Osseous  anchylosis,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  a  use- 
less position  of  the  limb,  will  also  justify  excision. 

(3.)  The  structural  conditions  of  disease  pertaining  to  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  specially  aifect  the  propriety  of  its  excision,  relate  to  the 
extent  of  hone  destroyed  by  disease.  The  limits  of  excision  of  the 
elbow- joint  are  not  restricted  by  two  of  the  thi-ee  considerations  re- 
specting the  knee-joint.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  portions  of  bone 
removed  from  the  elbow  is  comparatively  unimportant,  the  corre- 
sponding loss  of  length  in  the  arm  not  much  impairing  the  use  of  this 
member  eventually ;  nor  is  it  of  consequence,  therefore,  to  observe  the 
epiphyseal  lines  as  affecting  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  bones.  But  it  is  equally  requisite  in  the 
elbow,  as  in  the  knee,  to  preserve  sufficiently  wide 
surfaces  for  the  formation  of  an  adequately  secure 
union  :  in  the  one  case,  with  ligamentous  mobility ; 
in  the  other,  with  osseous  consolidation. 

The  removal  of  only  a  thin  superficial  section 
of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  leaving  the  section  ends  too  nearly  in  con- 
tact, is  apt  to  be  followed  by  osseous  union  and  an 
unsuccessful  result  of  the  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  new  bone  which  may  not  unfrequently 
have  been  produced  in  the  form  of  a  spiculated 
enlargement  of  the  articular  ends  above  their  dis- 
eased portions,  and  thereby  limiting  the  disease, 
should  not  be  included  in  the  excision.  (Fig.  510.) 
The  importance  of  observing  this  limitation  of  the 
operation  is  particularly  urged  by  Mr.  Butcher  in 
liis  work  on  "  Operative  and  Conservative  Surgeiy." 

*  Royal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
t  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Mus.,  2,  30. 
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Fig.  511. 


Operation. — Excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  for  disease,  was  originally 
performed  by  Justamond,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  1775, — as  a 
partial  operation,  in  which  the  olecranon  and  two  inches  of  the  ulna 
were  removed;  complete  excision  was  first  performed  by  Moreau, 
senior,  in  1794,  and  by  Moreau,  junior,  in  1797;  but  the  operation 
attracted  little  attention  until  it  was  revived  by  Stansfield,  Chorley, 
and  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  1818-19 ;  and  especially  by  Syme  in  1830_;  since 
which  period  it  has  been  more  generally  practised  than  the  excision  of 
any  other  joint  for  disease. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed: — a  single  linear  incision  |,  longi- 
tudinally over  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  turn 
out  the  bones,  is  preferable  to  any  other,  in  relation  to  a  speedy  re- 
covery after  operation.    Other  forms  of  incision  offer  certain  special 
operative  advantages.    An  H  shape  exposes 
the  bones  more  readily,  on  reflecting  the 
flaps,  thus  marked  out,  upwards  and  down- 
wards.   (Fig.  511.)    A  H-shaped  incision, 
with  the  vertical  line   parallel   to  and  a 
little  outside  the  ulnar  nerve,  allows  of  its 
being  more  surely  guarded  or   drawn  in- 
wards, by  a  curved  retractor  in  the  hands  of 
an  assistant.    In  either  case,  the  transverse 
lines  of  these  incisions  should  be  made  across 
the  end  of  the  olecranon  from  condyle  to 
condyle ;  or  nearly  to  the  inner  condyle,  in 
the  latter  form  of  incision ;  and  thus  the 
joint  is  laid  open.    But  the  single  longitu- 
dinal incision  is  now,  I  believe,  generally 
practised,  and  I  rarely  find  any  other  more 
convenient.   With  a  little  detachment  of  the 
integument  on  either  side,  the  knife  is  entered 
transversely  above  the  oleci'anon,  dividing  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps, — the  ulnar  nerve  be- 
ing protected ;  the  olecranon  process  must 
then  be  sawn  ©ff  transversely,  and  by  forcibly  flexing  the  arm  and, 
perhaps,  dividing  the  lateral  ligaments  with  a  light  touch  of  the  knife, 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  three  bones  are  fully  protruded  and 
exposed.    Mr.  Maunder  has  shown  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
structures  between  the  external  condyle  and  the  olecranon,  consisting 
of  the  outer  portion  of  the  triceps  with  its  tendinous  prolongation,  the 
fascia,  and  the  anconeus  muscle,  forming  a  continuous  band  ;  whereby 
active  extension  of  the  forearm  may  be  secured.     The  articular  sur- 
face of  the  humerus,  between  the  condyles,  is  excised  by  means  of 
Butcher's  saw  (see  Fig.  511)  ;  and  the  sigmoid  surface  of  the  ulna 
and  head  of  the  radius,  in  like  manner,  or  removed  with  pliers,  or 
simply  gouged.     The  latter  two  bones  should  not  be  removed  below 
the  insertions  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps  muscles  ;  for  thus 
the  brachial  artery  will  be  protected  by  the  intervening  brachialis 
muscle  from  any  fair  risk  of  injury,  in  removing  these  portions  of 
bone;  and,  by  preserving  the  insertions  of  both  muscles,  the  volun- 
tary flexion  of  the  elbow,  eventually,  is  rendered  far  more  complete. 
When  requisite,  a  more  extensive  excision  may  be  made,  by  applying 
the  saw  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  across  the  olecranon 
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Fig.  512.* 


fossa;  and  below,  just  bonoath  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
including  tho  head  of  the  radius  at  that  line.  Any  surrounding  (mt- 
<irowLh  oE  bone,  resulting  from  exuberant  reparative  action,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  disease;  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  excision. 
Bni  any  thickened  synovial  membrane  may  bo  dissected  out.  The 
line  of  incision  having  been  closed  with  sutures,  the  arm  is  placed 
semiflexed  on  an  angular  splint  (Fig.  512);  or  it  may  be  simply  laid 
upon  a  pillow,  with  a  sand-bag  on  either  side  of  the  forearm,  just 

to  steady  the  part.  This  plan  of  after- 
treatment,  without  any  splint,  was,  I 
believe,  first  tried  in  my  own  practice. 
It  offers  the  advantage  of  being  at- 
tended with  less  swelling  and  tension 
around  the  elbow,  than  when  a  splint 
is  used,  with  an  interrupted  band- 
age ;  and  union,  therefore,  progresses 
more  favourably.  To  insure  the 
formation  of  fibrous  or  flexible  union 
only,  passive  motion  should  be  gradu- 
ally commenced  when  such  reparation 
is  established;  say,  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Results  of  Excision  of  Elbow-joint. 
— (1.)  In  relation  to  Life,  or  the 
Mortalify. — Three  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
one  large  collection  of  cases ;  those  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  practice  of  individual  Surgeons.  (1.)  A  less  mor- 
tality than  that  of  any  joint-excision  in  the  lower  extremity ;  and  in 
the  upper  extremity  also,  so  far  as  statistics  hitherto  collected  supply 
the  data  for  comparison.  (2.)  An  average  mortality  of  1  in  8,  or  12 
per  cent. ;  or  even  much  lower, — about  1  in  15,  or  about  7  per  cent. 
(3.)  A  very  different  mortality  in  tho  hands  of  individual  Surgeons. 

The  collection  of  cases,  by  Dr.  Hodges,  amounts  to  119 ;  of  these, 
15  died,  1  in  8,  or  12  per  cent. 

Autlvor's  Collection. 

(1.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  EdinburRli;  period.  18G5-69.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.) 
Numl)er  of  cascs,  02  :  recoveries,  .50  ;  deaths,  12. 

(2.)  Ijiverjrool  Royal  Infirmary ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr  W.  J. 
<]leaver.)  Number  of  eases,  30:  recoveries,  29;  deaths,  1;  amputations  after  ex- 
•cision,  1  ;  recoveries,  1. 

(3.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  period,  lSGG-70.  (Per  Mr.  Callender.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  1!):  recoveries,  17;  deaths,  2;  amputations  after  excision,  2;  re- 
coveries, 1 ;  deatlis,  1. 

(4.)  CTuy's  Hospital ;  period,  1 864-69.  (Per  Mr.  T.  Bryant,  from  Dr.  Steel,  super- 
inten(h;nt.)    Number  of  cases,  19:  recoveries,  17;  deaths,  2. 

(J^.)  Chahuers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  IT. 
Watson.)  Number  of  cases,  15:  recoveries,  14;  deaths,  1;  re-excisions,  1;  re- 
covcrifs,  1. 

(6.)  London  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  McCarthy.)  Number 
ofcaS(!S,  14:  recoveries,  12 ;  d(!aths,  2. 

(7.)  King's  College  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  the  house  surgeon.) 
Nmnber  of  cases,  12:  recoveries,  11;  deaths,  1. 

(S.)  Westminster  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Mason.) 
Number  of  cases,  12:  recoveries,  12. 


*  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.    Patient  convalescent. 
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(9.)  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  period,  18G0-65.    (Per  Mr.  Hancock.)   Number  of 

*""^(H)0"  sTMaJ/s'Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  Gascoyen.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  8  :  recoveries,  8.  ,or,n     XT     1        r  n 
(11.)  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  period,  seven  years,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  7 : 

recoveries,  G ;  deaths,!.  ■  -,  n  ^onn     m  ht 

(12  )  Royal  Sea-Batbing  Infirmary,  Margate;  period,  five  years,  1870.    (Per  Mr. 
J  R  Clouting.)    Number  of  cases,  6  :  recoveries,  6  ;  re-excisious  2  ;  recoyeries,  2. 
■  (13.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.   (Per  Mr.  F.  Churchill.)  Number 

of  cases,  4 :  recoveries,  4.  ,         .  ,   /.  i  o^n     /t.  n/r 

(U.)  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport;  period,  five  years,  18/0.    (Per  Mr. 

\V  P.  Swain.)    Number  of  cases,  2 :  recoveries,  2. 

(15.)  Great  Northern  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.    (Per  Mr.  J.  Willis.) 

Number  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 

Compared  with  Mortality  of  Amputation  of  the  Arm.— By  Malgaigne's 
statistics  from  the  Parisian  Hospitals  we  find,  of  sixty-one  cases  for 
disease,  four  deaths  resulting,  or  6-5  per  cent ; — a  lower  mortality  than 
that  after  excision  of  the  elbow-joint.  But  the  statistical  results  from 
University  College  Hospital,  furnished  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  show  &  far 
hijher  mortality  after  amputation.  Of  eighteen  cases  of  amputation  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm  for  disease,  five  died,  or  277  per  cent. 

(2.)  State  of  the  Limh. — Of  the  104  recoveries  out  of  119  cases,  the 
majority  {minus  fifteen  amputation  cases)  had  useful  limbs,  as  proved 
by  the  patient  being  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  avocations  ;  but  the 
details  given  respecting  the  kind  and  extent  of  motions  left  are  not 
exact. 

The  average  duration  of  the  process  of  recovery  cannot  be  gathered 
from  recorded  cases.  In  three  or  four  weeks  generally,  passive  motion 
may  be  commenced,  and  fibrous  union  be  completed  in  about  six  weeks  ; 
a  more  rapid  progress  by  half  the  average  period  requisite  for  osseous 
union,  after  excision  of  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  lower  limb — ■ 
the  knee. 

The  resulting  state  of  the  joint  is  commonly  fibrous  and  flexible 
union,  rarely  osseous  and  fixed  anchylosis;  the  former,  of  course,  being 
the  result  desired.  In  an  interesting  case,  which  Mr.  Syme  had  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting  nine  years  after  the  operation  of  excision  of 
the  elbow,  for  injury,  the  ulna  was  found  united  to  the  humerus  by 
ligament,  while  the  end  of  the  radius  was  polished  off,  and  played  on 
ilie  humerus  and  ulna,  a  material  like  cartilage  being  interposed.  The 
ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  were  locked  in  by  two  processes  pro- 
jecting downwards  from  the  humerus,  and  strong  lateral,  and  still 
stronger  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  also  bound  them  to  the  latter 
bone.  Dissections  of  several  cases,  after  successful  excision  of  the 
elbow,  may  be  found  in  Wagner  on  "  Repair  after  Re-section  ;  "  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  general  result  is, — union  by  more  or  less  exten- 
sible ligament.  Flexion,  according  to  M.  Robert,  is  composed  of  two 
movements ;  the  forearm  being  first  drawn  up  to  the  humerus  by  the 
triceps,  and  then  flexed  by  the  action  of  the  biceps.  The  joint  becomes 
nearly  as  useful  as  the  original  articulation.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Syme's  case, 
the  man — a  railway  guard — could  swing  himself  from  one  carriage  to 
anotlior  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  with  the  injured  arm,  quite  as 
easily  and  securely  as  with  the  other;  and  in  one  of  Mr.  Butcher's 
cases,  the  man  could  lift  a  bucket  of  water,  holding  four  gallons,  and 
carry  it  to  and  fro,  or  lift  it  on  to  a  table  three  feet  high.  Then  again, 
the  freedom  of  the  anchylosis  for  the  more  delicate  movements  of  tho 
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forearm  and  band,  was  well  exhibited  in  one  of  my  own  cases  (Case  1); 
a  milliner  and  dressmaker  who  could  work  witb  her  needle  readily  and 
untiringly, — a  seven  years'  permanent  result  of  excision. 

Injury  of  the  ulnar  nerve — an  occasional  accident  during  the  opera- 
tion— is  followed  by  loss  of  sensation  in  the  little  finger  and  adjoining 
side  of  the  ring  finger,  with  perhaps  loss  of  motion  and  wasting  of  the 
finger;  but  the  sense  of  touch  may  return,  and  the  other  ill  con- 
sequences cease,  apparently  by  reunion  of  the  wounded  nerve.  This 
accident,  judging  from  the  digital  paralysis,  happened  in  one  of  my 
own  cases, — that  of  the  milliner  just  mentioned;  but  the  symptoms 
passed  off  entirely,  as  the  functional  use  of  the  finger  showed. 

Be-excision  may  be  practised — as  in  the  knee — when  necessary, 
rather  than  resort  to  amputation  ;  and  even  a  third  such  attempt  has, 
it  is  said,  been  made  with  good  results.  In  my  table  of  Hospitals,  21.9 
cases;  of  the  197  recoveries  from  the  primaiy  excision,  three  only  are 
noted  as  having  undergone  re-excision,  but  with  no  death.  Of  my  own 
cases,  in  the  first  five  I  had  to  re-excise  one,  and  with  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful result, — the  patient  resuming  his  occupation  as  a  postman. 

-  Secondary  Amputation. — Of  the  104  recoveries  after  excision,  in 
Hodges'  collection  of  119  cases,  fifteen  of  that  number  underwent 
amputation  subsequently.  Prom  the  collection  of  Hospitals,  we  learn 
that,  of  the  197  recoveries,  three  only  were  subjected  to  amputation, 
with  one  fatal  issue. 

The  following  cases  in  which  I  excised  the  elbow-joint,  for  disease, 
are  here  grouped  together,  as  exhibiting  the  most  essential  particulars 
relating  to  the  question  of  this  operation  ;  and  the  permanent  results 
are  also  stated.  The  notes  from  which  I  have  drawn  up  these  abstracts 
were  carefully  taken,  excepting  in  the  first  case,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Murphy, 
formerly  senior  house  sui'geon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

Typical  Cases  of  Elbow-joint  Excision.  —  Case  1.  —  Margaret 

R  ,  set.  25.    Chronic  synovitis,  of  traumatic  origin,  one  and  a  half 

year's  duration,  one  year  and  two  months'  treatment.  Partial  ulcera- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius ;  with 
semiflexed  position  of  the  limb.  Excision.  Recovery,  with  a  movable 
joint  and  useful  limb,  in  six  weeks.  Result  known  to  he  permanent  after 
seven  years. 

For  the  particulars  of  this  case  I  am  indebted  to  my  late  colleague, 
Mr.  John  D.  Hill,  then  senior  house  surgeon  in  the  Hospital. 

Case  2. — Thomas  H.  B  ,  aet.  29.    Chronic  synovitis,  of  traumatic 

origiuj  one  year's  duration  and  treatment.  Ulceration  of  the  artictilar 
cartilages  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius ;  with  semiflexed  position 
of  the  limb.  Excision.  Recovery,  with  a  partially  movable  joint. 
Subsequent  formation  of  abscess  and  sinuses.  Re-excision.  Recovery, 
with  a  movable  joint  and  a  limb  useful,  in  flexion,  extension,  pro- 
nation, and  supination.  Result  known  to  he  permanent  after  one  year 
and  four  months. 

Case  3. — Mary  M  ,  set.  28.  Acide  synovitis,  of  traumatic  origin, 

one  month's  duration.  Partial  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  of 
the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius,  with  subjacent  caries;  a  semiflexed 
position  of  the  limb ;  excessive  and  paroxysmal  pain.  Excision. 
Recovery,  with  a  movable  joint  by  passive  motion,  in  six  weeks. 
Result  knoivn  to  he  perm.anent  after  one  year. 

Case  4. — Jane  T  ,  set.  31.    Scrofulous  caries  of  the  ends  of  the 
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humerus  and  ulna  in  the  elbow- joint.  Ulceration  of  the  articular  carti- 
lages, with  semiflexed  position  of  the  limb.  Excision.  Recovery,  with 
a  partially  movable  joint  by  passive  motion,  in  two  months.  Perma- 
nent result,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  uncertain. 

Case  5. — Lewis  P  .  a3t.  50.  Caries  of  the  olecranon,  of  idio- 
pathic origin,  ten  months'  duration  and  treatment ;  idiopathic  abscess 
opposite  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  six  years  previously. 
Carious  bone  gouged  out  of  the  olecranon.  The  joint  opened  in  this 
procedure.  Excision  of  the  olecranon  and  of  the  end  of  humerus. 
Recovery,  with  a  movable  joint. 

Shoulder-joint. — Disease  of  the  shoulder-joint  occurs  so  much  less 
frequently  than  that  of  other  joints,  as  to  considerably  restrict  the 
opportunities  for  clinical  observation  respecting  its  seat  of  origin,  the 
probability  of  natural  anchylosis  ensuing,  or  the  necessity  for  operative 
interference  by  excision  to  bring  about  that  issue.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane, in  some  cases,  would  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and 
then,  suppuration  being  a  rare  event,  fibrous  anchylosis  usually  results. 
But  caries,  in  other  cases,  is  the  mode  of  origin, — aiiecting  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  less  commonly  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  only  secondarily 
and  partially;  and  then  natural  anchylosis  rarely  takes  place.  Caries, 
external  to  the  joint,  as  of  the  coracoid  process,  the  acromion,  or  spine 
of  the  scapula,  must  not  be  confounded  with  disease  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

Thus  may  be  recognized  as  indications  for  operation  the  following. 
Conditions  of  Shoulder-joint  Disease  appropriate  for  Excision  : — 
(1.)  When  disease,  commencing  either  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  as  caries,  has  extended  to  and  destroyed  the  articular  cartilages  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  or  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  or 
of  both  surfaces ;  without  the  supervention  of  anchylosis.  The 
constitutional  condition  should  not  have  advanced  to  exhaustion ; 
although,  in  even  an  extreme  state  of  hectic  and 
emaciation,  recovery  after  excision  of  the  shoul-  Fig.  513.* 

der-joint  is  more  probable  than  after  such  opera- 
■  tion  on  any  other  large  joint. 

Ifecrosis  or  caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
generally  necessitates  excision  of  this  portion  of 
bone  (Fig.  513) ;  but  sometimes,  in  central  ne- 
'  crosis,  the  sequestrum  can  be  extracted,  without 
1  excision.    Caries  or  necrosis  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
I  cess,  or  of  the  acromion,  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
I  dition  of  disease  not  requiring  excision  of  the 
joint. 

(2.)  Osseous  anchylosis,  a  rare  condition, 
'  with  perhaps  malposition  of  the  limb,  would 
-  scarcely  ever  justify  the  risk  of  excision. 

The  amount  of  bone  to  be  removed  is  rarely 
extensive ;  the  disease  being  limited  usually  to 
I  the  head  of  the  humerus,  while  the  glenoid 
I  cavity  is  comparatively  seldom  affected,  and  even  then  may  usually  be 
!  left  untouched,  or  only  scraped. 

Operation.— 'Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint,  for  disease,  is  com- 

.-r.  7^^^^^'^  Hospital  Mus.  Caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Excision. 
I  (Dr.  MackeUar.) 

Vut..  11.  „ 
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monly  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Man 
Chester,  in  April,  1768.  He  had  previously  removed  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  dead  subject ;  but  the  operation  in  question  consisted 
in  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  for  necrosis,  leaving  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  Similar  excisions  were  per- 
formed by  Vigaroux,  of  Montpellier,  in  1767,  and  perhaps  by  David, 
of  Rouen.  Ridewald,  in  April,  1770,  ap^jears  to  have  first  removed 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  for  arthritic  disease,  the  patient  being  a  man, 
fifty  years  old,  in  a  wretched  condition  of  health ;  secondary  amputa- 
tion was  resorted  to  for  suppuration  and  haemorrhage,  and  death 
ensued.  This  operation  was  followed  in  the  next  year,  1771,  by 
another  case ;  Mr.  James  Bent,  of  Newcastle,  excised  the  head  of  the 
humerus  for  caries,  of  three  years'  standing,  and  with  entire  success. 
In  the  same  year,  the  operation  was  performed  by  Leutin ;  then,  in 
1778,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Orred,  of  Chester;  and  in  1786,  by  the  elder 
Moreau,— a  complete  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  a  portion  of  the  acromion ;  the  result  being  successful. 
Mr.  Syme  revived  the  operation  in  1826. 

An  elliptical  incision,  U,  exposes  the  joint  most  thoroughly  for 
examination,  and  facilitates  the  application  of  instruments;  but,  by 
severing  the  deltoid  muscle,  at  the  turn  of  the  incision,  the  voluntary 
abduction  of  the  arm,  subsequently,  is  much  impaired.  A  single  longi- 
tudinal incision  is  nearly  as  effectual,  and  avoids  the  after-disadvan- 
tage referred  to ;  or  a  "]  or  a  T  incision  may  be  preferable ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  shape  of  the  flap  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  integu- 
ment with  regard  to  sinuses  or  otherwise.  Supposing  an  elliptical  to 
be  selected:— A  bistoury  is  entered  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
acromion,  and  carried  down  with  a  sweep  across  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  upwards  to  the  inner  border  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  flap, 
embracing  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  raised  by  a  few  touches  with  the  knife  ; 
then,  the  external  rotator  tendons  are  divided,  by  running  the  blade 
across  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus ;  and,  by  slight  adduction 

and  rotation  of  the  arm  outwards,  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  attached  to 
the  small  tuberosity,  is  touched  with  the 
knife,  and  thus  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  turned  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity, — the 
capsular  ligament   having  disappeared. 
Or,  the  single  hnear  incision  may  be 
made  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint, 
between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  scapula,  where  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  most  prominent.  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  then  exposed,  and 
presented  in  like  manner ;  the  soft  parts 
being  well  retracted  by  an  assistant  with 
a  curved  retractor  on  either  side,  while 
just  freeing  the  muscular  attachments. 
(Fig.  614.)    Then,  protecting  the  soft 
parts  and   long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
with  a  spatula  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  bone,  the  saw  is  applied  below  the  diseased  portion.    The  head, 
neck,  and  proximate  part  of  the  shaft  may  be  thus  removed  :  avoiding. 
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If  possible,  the  circumflex  arteries.  Any  carious  portion  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  may  be  scraped  with  a  gouge.  As  a  rule,  with  very  rare 
.  exceptions,  the  glenoid  cavity  should  not  be  excised.  The  flap  is 
replaced,  or  the  linear  incision  closed,  and  retained  by  sutures  ;  and 
the  arm,  with  an  axillary  pad,  may  be  bound  to  the  chest,  as  for 
fractured  clavicle;  or  supported  on  a  pillow,  extending  as  a  splint 
:  from  the  axilla.  Subsequently,  the  forearm  must  be  supported  in  a 
sling,  and  the  arm  gradually  brought  into  useful  motion. 

Uesults  of  Excision  of  the  Shoulder-joint.— (1.)  In  relation  to  Life,  or 
1  the  Mortality. — Statistics  are  not,  at  present,  sufficiently  comprehensive 
!  to  establish  more  than  one  general  conclusion  respecting  this  question. 
The  average  mortality  appears  to  be  1  in  5,  or  6 ;  20  per  cent.,  or 
:  about  16  per  cent.,  respectively.  Of  50  cases,  collected  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
:  8  died  ;  1  in  6,  or  about  16  per  cent. ;  and  in  7  of  the  8  fatal  cases,  the 
;  glenoid  cavity  had  been  interfered  with.  Of  the  30  cases  in  the 
Hospital  collection  below,  the  death-rate  was  nearly  1  in  4,  or  25  per 
I  cent. 

Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  Royal  Infirmary,  Edmburgh ;  period,  1865-69.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.) 
'  Number  of  cases,  10  :  recoveries,  7 ;  deaths,  3. 

(2.)  Liverpool  Koyal  Infirmary ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  W.  J.  Cleaver.) 
]  Number  of  cases,  7  :  recoveries,  6  ;  deaths,  1. 

(3.)  London  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  McCarthy.)  Num- 
t  ber  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  1  ;  deaths,  2. 

(4.)  Westminster  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  Mason.) 
^  Number  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  3. 

(5.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  Callender.)  Num- 
hber  of  cases,  2  :  recoveries,  1 ;  deaths,  1. 

(6.)  Guy's  Hospital;  period,  1864-69.  (Per  Mr.  T.  Bryant,  from  Dr.  Steel, 
(  superintendent.)   Number  of  cases,  2 :  recoveries,  2. 

(7.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Churchill.)  Number 
ti  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 

(8.)  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  period,  1865-70.  (Per  Mr.  Hancock.)  Number  of 
r  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 

(9.)  Royal  Free  Hospital;  period,  1865-70.    Number  of  cases,  1;  recoveries,  1. 

(10.)  King's  College  Hospital ;  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  Great  Northern  Hospital ; 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport ;  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh;  Royal  Sea- 
!:  Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate ;  period,  each  five  years,  1870.    No  cases. 

(2.)  State  of  the  Limb. — In  four  of  the  fifty  cases  collected  by 
F  Hodges,  the  operation  was  unsuccessful ;  leaving  a  balance  of  forty-six 
>  successful  cases. 

The  average  ijeriod  of  recovery,  with  some  use  of  the  limb,  as  calcu- 
lated from  thirty-one  of  the  cases,  was  four  months ;  "a  much  longer 
■period,  however,  than  this  elapsed,  before  the  limb  could  be  said  to 
'become  really  serviceable." 

The  resulting  state  of  the  joint  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  limb 
can  never  be  elevated  above  the  horizontal  line,  while  in  many  cases 
it  hangs  down  without  any  power  whatever  in  the  deltoid,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  scapula.  But  the  movements  of  flexion, 
extension,  and  adduction  are  usually  free;  abduction  can  often  be 
effected  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  arm  considerably  from  the  side  ; 
and  there  is  generally  sufficient  power  in  the  forearm  to  carry  heavy 
'  weights,  and  perform  many  of  the  ordinary  domestic  tasks.  The  arm 
-18,  therefore,  a  very  useful  one,  irrespective  of  the  vast  importance  of 
preserving  the  hand,  and  thus  the  person  is  enabled  to  follow  many 
ot  the  ordinary  trades.    I  have  succeeded  in  finding,  among  the 
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pathological  collections  in  London,  one  specimen,  in  -wliicli  a  complete 
new  articulation  having  formed  after  excision  of  the  shoulder- joint, 

this  result  had  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
Fig.  515.*  years'  service.    (Fig.  515.) 

The  following  cases  well  illustrate  the 
successful  results  of  shoulder-joint  excision, 
for  disease.  I  have  narrated  the  first  case 
from  careful  clinical  notes  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Murphy. 

Case  1. — John  C  ,  set.  21;  admitted 

into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  July  30th, 
1870.    The  patient,  of  naturally  good  con- 
stitution, had  never  suffered  from  rheuma- 
tism ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  he  had 
habitually  drank  hard.    At  about  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  he  was  struck 
with  a  stick  on  the  right  shoulder;  three 
months  afterwards,  a  small  abscess  formed 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla.  It 
■was  opened,  and  has  continued  to  discharge  ever  since.    The  arm 
gradually  became  more  fiixed  and  drawn  to  the  side.    In  the  course  of 
six  months,  a  large  abscess,  the  size  of  a  fist,  formed  under  the  spine 
of  the  scapula ;  this  was  opened  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Other 
abscesses  have  since  formed;  so  that,  on  admission,  the  shoulder 
presented  considerable  enlargement,  and  seven  sinus-openings— three 
posteriorly,  two  externally  through  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  two  an- 
teriorly in  the  angle  of  the  axilla.    From  the  date  of  injury  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  joint  has  been  painless,  unless  the  arm  was  forcibly 
moved.    The  general  health  is  much  reduced  by  the  profuse  and  long- 
continued  discharge.    I  therefore  endeavoured  to  restore  the  patient, 
as  far  as  possible,  constitutionally  and  locally,  by  a  sustaining  diet  and 
rest  of  the  joint ;  and,  as  he  retrogressed  occasionally,  from  attacks 
of  diarrhoea,  I  postponed  interference,  watching  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  operation.    At  length,  after  two  months  and  a  half_  of 
this  manoeuvring,  on  October  15th,  I  excised  the  joint;  performing 
the  operation  by  the  elKptical  incision,  so  as  to  embrace  and  raise  the 
deltoid  muscle,  thus  to  thoroughly  expose  the  whole  jomt.    The  rem- 
nant head  of  the  humerus  was  sawn  through  below  the  great  tubero- 
sity  observing  my  usual  precaution,  in  all  joint-excisions,  not  to 
detach  the  vascular  connection  of  the  surrounding  integument,  and 
making  the  section  just  level  with  its  attachment      The  glenoid 
cavity,  denuded  of  cartilage,  was  slightly  scraped  and  freshened  with 
a  Kouge.    Torsion  of  one  or  two  small  vessels,  and  one  hgature, 
sufficed  to  arrest  the  trifling  hEemorrhage.    The  flap  bemg  laid  down, 
and  closed  by  a  few  points  of  suture,  no  retentive  splint  was  apphed  ; 
an  axillary  pad,  and  a  bandage  as  for  fractured  clavicle  kept  the 
osseous  surfaces  in  apposition,  and  the  arm  on  the  chest.    The  wound 
healed  throughout  by  primary  union,  dischargmg  only  from  its  angles 
while  the  sinus-openings  gradually  dried  up.    The  result,  at  the  cud 
of  about  six  weeks,  was  a  freely  movable  joint  m  all  directions— cir- 
cumduction and  rotation;  with  power  to  perform  these  movemei^ts, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  of  raising  the  arm  by  abduction 
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horizontally.  The  general  health  had  so  far  improved  that,  regaining 
some  flesh  and  strength,  the  patient  became  cheerful,  and  said  ''he 
felt  better  than  he  had  done  for  years."  He  left  his  bed  daily,  bub- 
sequently,  however,  attacks  of  diarrhoea  recurred  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  abdomen  became  tumid  and  tympanitic ;  enlargement  of  the 
liver  assumed  to  arise  from  amyloid  or  albuminous  degeneration,  was 
diag^iosed  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Cockle,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
remained.  He  died  from  this  organic  disease  on  February  4th,  three 
and  a  half  months  after  the  operation,  from  which  he  had  entirely 
recovered,  and  with  a  freelv  movable  joint.  P.-M.  examination  verified 
the  diat^nosis,  and  the  articulation  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  new 
ball-and'-socket  joint ;  an  entire  capsular  ligament  had  formed,  and 
the  section  end  of  the  humerus  moved  freely  on  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula — in  circumduction  and  rotation. 

Case  2.— E.  F  ,  ^t.  IT,  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of_  a 

practitioner  well  known  in  this  metropolis.    I  was  invited  by  him 
(January,  1871)  to  witness  the  result  in  this  case,  and  I  am  thus 
enabled  of  my  knowledge  to  speak  to  its  perfect  and  permanent 
success ;  at  the  same  time,  he  communicated  the  following  important 
particulars  to  me  respecting  its  history:— Six  years  ago,  when  this 
youncr  lady  was  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  she  apparently 
took  cold,  while  resting  on  a  seat  in  Hyde  Park.    Her  previous  health 
having  been  always  good,  and  as  she  had  never  received  any  injury  to 
the  shoulder,  this  was  the  only  assignable  cause  of  what  took  place. 
The  right  shoulder-joint  became  very  painful,  and  acute  inflammation 
set  in,°followed  by  free  suppuration  in  forty-eight  hours.    Dr.  Sibson 
saw  the  case,  and  then,  by  his  recommendation,  Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  who 
immediately  opened  the  abscess.    It  continued  to  discharge  copiously, 
for  two  months  ;  so  abundantly,  indeed,  that  the  father-  who  measured 
with  a  half-ounce  spoon  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged  from  day 
to  day,  thus  calculated  that  the  patient  lost,  during  this  short  period, 
three  gallons  of  pus.    Her  constitutional  condition,  accordingly,  was 
much  reduced.    Then,  two  months  from  the  date  of  apparent  origin, 
Mr.  Lane  excised  the  shoulder- joint,  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Lane  and 
Mr.  G-aseoyen,  Mr.  Pollock  and  the  father  also  being  present.   A  longi- 
tudinal incision  was  made  on  the  front  of  the  humerus,  apparently  at 
the  inner  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  opposite  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess downwards  to  about  three  inches  in  extent,  and  a  short  transverse 
cut  superiorly  ;  forming  a  J-sbaped  incision.    Two'' inches  and  a  half 
of  the  humerus  were  removed,  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  a  deeply 
carious  state,  was  freely  gouged.    The  patient  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery  ;  as  reparation  took  place,  the  appetite  became  voracious,  and 
assimilation  equally  active.    Nourishing  food  -meat,  eggs,  milk,  with 
port  wine,  champagne,  porter,  etc.,  were  taken  eagerly  at  frequent 
intervals,  by  day,  and  even  in  the  night.    Being  naturally  intelligent, 
she  declined  any  tonic  medicine,  as  she  felt  her  flesh  and  strength 
returning;  her  suggestive  remark  being — "Which  do  you  think  will 
do  me  the  most  good,  that  which  I  like,  or  what  I  don't  like  ?  "  The 
voice  of  Nature,  thus  proclaimed  by  Nature's  child,  was  heeded.  She 
made  a  complete  recovery,  and  the  result  is — that,  although  the  arm  is 
four  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow,  she  moves  it  freely  backwards  and 
forwards,  without,  however,  the  power  to  raise  it  horizontally,  unless 
aided  by  the  left  hand.    The  motions  of  the  forearm  are  perfect,  so 
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thrtt  she  can  work  readily,  write,  or  play  the  piano.  The  limb  is,  there- 
fore, a  most  useful  one,  and  this  result  has  now  been  permanently 
established  by  thirteen  years'  service  (1878). 

Wrist. — Excision  of  the  wrist  comprises,  properly  speaking,  not 
only  the  removal  of  the  articulatory  portions  forming  the  radio-carpal 
articulation  or  wrist-joint,  but  also  the  carpus,  and  bases  of  the 
metacarpal  bones ;  this  extent  of  excision  differing  from  that  of  the 
analogous  operation  on  the  ankle-joint,  which  is  restricted  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  articulatory  portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  with  that  of 
the  astragalus. 

Conditions  of  Wrist-disease  appropriate  for  Excision. — Partial  or 
complete  disease  of  the  wrist  cannot  be  referred,  like  that  of  the  larger 
and  more  simple  joints,  to  an  independent  origin,  either  in  the  synovial 
membranes,  three  in  number,  or  in  the  bones  of  the  wrist.  The  lower 
articular  end  of  the  radius,  and  that  of  the  ulna,  which  in  relation  to 
excision  is  associated  with  the  wrist ;  the  carpus  below,  consisting  of 
eiaht  bones,  in  two  ranges  of  four  in  each ;  and  the  bases  of  the  five 
metacarpal  bones ;  are  all  so  contiguous,  as  to  obscure  the  precise  seat 
of  origin  in  caries  affecting  the  wrist.  Then  again,  the  three  synovial 
membranes  are  as  one,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  disease  in  the  form 
of  synovitis  ; — the  membranous  investment  of  the  radio-carpal  articu- 
lation, which  sometimes  communicates  with  that  of  the  radio-ulnar 
articulation  through  a  perforation  in  the  intervening  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  the  investment  between  the  two  ranges  of  carpal  bones, 
with  its  two  prolongations  upwards,  and  sometimes  extending  into  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  and  the  three  pro- 
longations downwards  which  always  extend  to  and  invest  the  four 
inner  carpo-metacarpal  articulations ;  and  the  separate  synovial  sac  for 
this  articulation  in  the  thumb. 

Caries  of  the  wrist  appears  to  be  generally  of  scrofulous,  and  thence 
constitutional,  origin— excited  perhaps  by  some  injury,  of  apparently 

trifling  character,  as  a  sprain  ;  while  synovitis 
seems  to  have  another  constitutional  origin, 
probably  as  chronic  rheumatism. 

Thus,  we  recognize  as  conditions  of  disease 
for  excision  : — 

(1.)  Scrofulous  caries  of  the  wrist ;  often 
involving  the  lower  articular  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna,  the  whole  of  the  carpal  bones,  and 
the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  in  a  state 
of  extensive  caries. 

(2.)  Chronic  synovitis,  of  perhaps  more 
limited  extent,  but  leading  to  caries  and  de- 
struction of  the  articulations.  (Fig.  516.)  In 
the  specimen  here  figured,  rheumatic  arthritis 
had  produced  the  usual  ossific  deposit  around 
the  joints  affected. 

The  nmotmt  of  hone  to  be  removed,  as  being 
apparently  diseased,  may  vary  according  to 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Thus, 
excision  might  include  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  with  the 
adjoining  carpal  bones, — in  the  wrist-joint ;  or  the  bases  of  some  or  all 
*  St.  BartholomeVs  Hosp.  Mus.,  2,  23. 
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of  the  metacarpal  bones.  But  Professor  Lister  insists  on  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  wrist,  in  all  cases, — from  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  to  the  bases  of  the  five  metacarpal  bones,  inclusive;  the 
disease,  however  limited  it  may  appear,  being  apt  to  recur  in  the 
articulatory  portions  left  by  a  partial  operation. 

Operation. — Excision  of  the  wrist  was  originally  performed  by  the 
younger  Moreau,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  subsequently,  by  a 
Gernian  Surgeon,  Dietz,  in  1839  ;  and  then  again  by  Heyfelder,  of  Er- 
lano-en,  in  1849 ;  but  in  this  country  the  operation  was  revived  by  Sir 
William  Fergusson,  in  August,  1851.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Erichsen,  the  late  Mr.  Stanley, _  and 
Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin  ;  and  practised  especially  by  Professor  Lister, 
who  has  devised  a  particular  method  of  operation, — for  complete 
excision  of  the  wrist. 

Partial  excision  consists  in  the  removal  of  only  one  or  two  of  the 
carpal  bones,  or  other  limited  portions  of  the  bones,  forming  the  wrist. 
This  procedure  can  be  readily  effected  by  slitting  up  any  fistulous 
aperture  leading  to  the  carious  bone,  and  extracting  it  by  bone-nippers 
and  forceps. 

Complete  excision  may  be  performed  in  either  of  three  ways.  The 
choice  of  method  is  mainly  determined  by  the  consideration  of  difficulty 
in  removing  the  affected  bones,  without  dividing  the  extensor  tendons 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb;  the  supinator  tendon,  radial  and  ulnar  ex- 
tensor tendons  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  being 
comparatively  unimportant,  in  consequence  of  the  firm  fibrous  anchy- 
losis of  the  vsT-ist  after  operation,  if  the  result  be  successful. 

First  methocL — A  curvilinear  incision  ia  made,  extending  from  just 
above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  downwards  across  the  back  of 
the  wrist,  and  upwards  to  the  same  level  above  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  ;  the  fi^ap  of  integument  is  refl.ected,  care/wZ??/  avoiding  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  those  of  the  thumb,  on  the  ulnar 
half  and  external  border  of  the  radius.  Then,  dividing  the  supinator 
tendon,  and  the  two  extensor  tendons  of  the  carpus,  and  flexing  the  wrist, 
the  radio-carpal  articulation  is  opened ;  and,  while  the  other  extensor 
tendons  referred  to  are  drawn  aside  with  a  curved  retractor  by  an 
assistant,  the  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  carpal  bones, 
and  bases  of  the  metacarpus,  are  successively  removed  by  a  small  saw 
or  cutting-pliers  introduced  transversely. 

Second  metJiod. — Two  lateral  longitudinal  incisions  are  made,  one 
on  the  ulnar,  the  other  on  the  radial,  side  of  the  wrist ;  thus  readily 
avoiding  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  that  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  thumb.  The  operation  is  then  continued  as  before,  and 
completed  by  excising  the  bones  in  the  same  manner. 

A  single  ulnar  incision  is  deemed  sufiicient  by  Sir  W.  Pergusson, 
and  as  the  best  mode  of  operation.  But  this  does  not  allow  of  easily 
getting  at  the  large  articular  end  of  the  radius. 

Professor  Lister  has  particularly  pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
obvious  and  important  objections  to  the  lateral  method,  which  some- 
what resembles  that  which  he  has  devised.  Firstly,  the  radial  in- 
cision is  so  placed,  as  probably  to  sacrifice  the  extensor  tendon  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  and  that  of  the  second  joint,  of  the  thumb.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  bones,  that  in  dividing  them,  an  unnecessarily  large 
amount  of  bone  is  removed  from  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  from  the 
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metacarpus, — a  loss  of  length,  and  breadth  which  interrupts  the  pro- 
cess of  consolidation,  and  results  in  a  more  narrow  wrist  and  impaired 
strength  of  the  hand.  Moreover,  that  the  bones  being  divided  m  situ, 
some  portion  of  the  disease  may  probably  be  left  behind. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  in  performing  the  excision,  and  to, 
avoid  the  tendons  requisite  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
another  method  of  operation  has  been  proposed  and  practised  by  Pro- 
fessor Lister.  It  consists  in  two  essential  peculiarities  : — the  radial 
incision  is  so  placed,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius,  as  to  avoid  the 
tendons  which  are  otherwise  liable  to  be  implicated — the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis,  and  the  extensor  secundi  internodii ;  while  the 
limited,  but  complete,  excision  of  the  bones  is  accomplished  by  first 
removing  the  carpus,  and  then  the  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  the  bases  of  the  five  metacarpal  bones.  This  procedure  is 
confessedly  complicated  in  its  detail — "  consisting  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, each  one  of  which  must  be  executed  with  scrupulous  care,"  and 
it  demands  accurate  anatomical  knowledge — an  objection  of  no  reason- 
able weight ;  the  operation  is  also  tedious  to  the  Surgeon  in  its  per- 
formance, and  protracted  for  the  endurance  of  the  patient  even  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  These  apparent  objections,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  operation  itself  and  its  performance,  would,  however, 
seem  to  be  entirely  overruled  by  its  more  successful  results,  as  compared 
with  the  simple  procedures  already  noticed. 

Third  method,  or  Lister  s  Operation. — Chloroform  having  been  admi- 
nistered, a  tourniquet  is  placed  upon  the  limb  to  prevent  oozing  of 
blood,  which  would  interfere  with  the  careful  scrutiny  to  which  the 

bones  must  be  subjected.  Any  ad- 
hesions of  the  tendons  are  thoroughly 
broken  down  by  freely  moving  all 
the  articulations  of  the  hand.  The 
radial  incision  is  then  made.  (Fig. 
517.)  It  commences  above  at  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
radius,  on  a  level  with  the  styloid 
process,  this  being  as  close  to  the 
angle  where  the  tendons  of  the 
secundi  internodii  pollicis  and  indi- 
cator meet,  as  it  is  safe  to  go.  At 
first,  it  is  directed  towards  the  inner 
side  of  the  metacarpo  -  phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  thumb,  running 
parallel  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii ;  but,  on 
reaching  the  line  of  the  radial  bor- 
der of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
forefinger,  it  is  carried  downwards 
longitudinally  for  half  the  length  of  that  bone,  thus  avoiding  the  radial 
artery,  which  lies  somewhat  to  the  outer  side.   These  directions  will  be 


*  Diagram  of  parts  concerned,  and  radial  incision,  in  excision  of  the  wrist— a, 
radial  artery  ;  b,  extensor  secundii  internodii  pollicis;  c,  indicator  ;  d,  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum;  e,  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  f,  extensor  primi  inttWn  po  hc^^^^ 
G,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis;  h,  extensor  carpi  radiahs  longior ;  i,  exteusor 
carpi  radialis  brevior ;  k.  extensor  carpi  nlnaris ;  l,  l,  radial  incision.  (Lister.J 
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found  to  serve,  however  much  the  parts  may  be  obscured  by  inflam- 
niatory  thickening.  Next,  the  soft  parts  at  the  M  side  of  the 
incision  are  detached  from  the  bones  with  the  kmfe,  guided  by  the 
thumb-nan ;  so  as  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
lono-ior  at  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone, 
and%aise  it,  along  with  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior 
previously  cut  across,  and  the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  while  the 
radial  artery  is  thrust  somewhat  outwards.  Then,  the  trapezium  is 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus,  by  means  of  cutting-pliers 
applied  in  a  line  with  the  longitudinal  part  of  the  incision  but  the 
removal  of  this  bone  is  postponed  until  the  rest  of  the  carpus  has  been 
taken  away,  when  it  can  be  dissected  out  without  much  difficulty  ;  the 
one  procedure  also  not  endangering  the  radial  artery,  the  other  having 
that  risk  The  soft  parts  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  incision  are  dissected 
up  from  the  carpus  as  far  as  may  be  convenient,  the  remainder  being 
raised  by  the  second  or  uhiar  incision.  ■,     j.  ^       •  i. 

This  incision,  a  free  one,  should  commence  at  least  two  inches 
above  the  end  of  the  ulna,  immediately  anterior  to  the  bone  ;  it  is 
carried  down  between  it  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  onwards  m  a 
straio-ht  line  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  at  its  palmar 
aspect.  The  dorsal  lip  of  this  incision  is  raised,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  cut  at  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone,  and  is  dissected  up  from  its  groove  m  the  ulna, 
without  isolating  it  from  the  integuments,  which  would  endanger  its 
vitality.  Then  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  carpus,  the  hand  being  bent  back  to  relax  them,  and 
the  dorsal  and  inter-nal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  are  divided ; 
leaving  the  connections  of  the  tendons  with  the  radius  undisturbed. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  is,  cleared,  turning  the  knife  towards 
the  bone  to  avoid  the  artery  and  nerve, 
the  articulation  of  the  pisiform  bone  is 
opened — if  not  already  done  in  making 

the  incision — and  the  flexor  tendons 

are  separated  from  the  carpus,  the 

hand  being  depressed  to  relax  them. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  process  of  the 

unciform  bone  must  be  clipped  ofE 

with  pliers,  but  the  pisiform  bone  is 

left  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the 

flexor  carpi  ulnaris.     In  raising  the 

tendons,  the  knife  must  not  pass  below 

the  bases  of  the  matacarpal  bones,  to 

avoid  wounding  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint  is  now  divided.  Then,  intro- 
ducing the  pliers,  the  junction  be- 
tween the  carpus  and  the  metacarpus 

is  severed,  thus  completely  detaching 

the  whole  carpus,  which  is  extracted  en 

masse  with  sequestrum-forceps, — leaving  the  trapezium  and  pisiform 

bones.    (Fig.  518.) 

*  Diagram  showing  upper  and  lower  lines,  and  portions  of  bone  included,  for 
excision  of  the  wrist. — a,  deep  palmar  arch ;  b,  trapezium ;  c,  articular  surface  of 
iiead  of  ulna.  (Lister.) 


Fig.  518.* 
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The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  now  made  to  protrude,  from 
the  ulnar  incision,  by  everting  the  hand;  and  according  to  their  state 
of  caries  on  examination,  the  articular  surfaces  only,  or  a  larger  portion 
of  the  bones,  should  be  excised.  The  head  of  the  ulna  may  be  sawn 
obliquely,  removing  the  articular  surface,  but  leaving  the  styloid 
process,  and  the  ulna,  therefore,  of  the  same  length  as  the  radius  ;  a 
provision  for  the  subsequent  symmetry  and  steadiness  of  the  hand,  as 
the  angular  interval  between  the  bones  becomes  filled  up  by  fresh 
ossific  deposit.  The  end  of  the  radius  is  then  excised,  by  sawing  o£E  a 
thin  slice,  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  inferior  articular 
surface.  In  doing  this,  the  tendons  in  their  grooves  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  bone  need  not  be  disturbed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  the 
bevelled  ungrooved  part  of  the  bone-end,  and  thus  the  extensor 
secundi  internodii  pollicis  may  never  come  into  view.  This  may 
.seem  a  refinement ;  but  the  freedom  with  which  the  thumb  and  fingers 
can  be  extended,  even  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation;  when 
this  point  is  attended  to,  shows  its  importance.  The  articular  facet 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  radius  is  then  clipped  ofi  with  bone-nippers, 
applied  longitudinally.  In  excising  the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius 
successively,  it  is  far  better  to  take  away  too  much  bone  than  too 
little ;  a  useful  hand  resulting  in  spite  of  very  extensive  excision.  The 
lases  of  the  metacarpal  hones  must  then  be  examined  and  excised, 
saving  as  much  bone  as  possible,  but  clipping  off  their  articular 
surfaces  transversely  and  laterally ;  even,  when  necessary,  drilling  the 
shaft  into  a  hollow  tube.  The  second  and  third  bones  are  most  easily 
reached  from  the  radial  incision,  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  the  ulnar 
side.  Next,  the  trapezium  is  seized  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  and 
dissected  out,  carefully  avoiding  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
which  lies  firmly  bound  into  the  groove  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  this 
bone,  and  turning  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  elsewhere  to  avoid 
wounding  the  radial  artery.  Having  removed  the  trapezium,  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  pushed  up  and  its  articular 
surface  clipped  off  ;  thus  preventing  the  risk  of  recurrent  disease,  and 
reducing  the  thumb  in  length  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fingers. 
Lastly,  the  pisiform  bone  should  be  examined,  and  its  articular  surface 
clipped  off ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  left,  if  sound,  as  it  retains  the 
insertion  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
anterior  annular  ligament;  if  unsound,  the  bone  must  be  removed 
entirely. 

In  this  operation,  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  are  the  only  tendons 
necessarily  divided  ;  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  escapes,  being  connected 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone  below  its  base,  and  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  left  attached  to  the  pisiform  bone.  All  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  fingers,  and  all  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  should  be 
uninjured,  and  undisturbed  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  excision. 

On  removing  the  tourniquet,  any  haemorrhage  can  be  readily 
arrested  by  torsion  or  ligature.  The  radial  incision  is  closed  by 
sutures,  and  also  the  ulnar  incision  at  its  ends,  leaving  the  middle 
portion  open  for  the  introduction  of  lint  to  allow  free  exit  of  the 
purulent  discharge  which  necessarily  follows. 

The  hand  is  placed  on  a  suitable  splint,  extending  up  the  forearm, 
and  secured  by  a  bandage.    The  most  convenient  form  is  an  ordinary 
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wooden  splint,  witH  an  obtuse-angled  piece  of  tliick  cork  cemented  to 
the  palmar  portion  by  means  of  fused  gutta-percha  and  with  a  bar  ot 
cork  stuck  on  transversely  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sphnt  so  as  to 
proiect  at  the  side.  Lister's  splint,  thus  constructed  (Fig.  519),  pos- 
sesses certain  important  advantages.    The  hand  lies  semiflexed,  which 

Fig.  519. 


is  its  natural  position  of  repose  ;  the  fingers  are  midway  between 
flexion  and  extension,  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  by  daily 
passive  movements ;  while  a  certain  range  of  voluntary  motion  is  also 
permitted,  which  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  fre- 
quently during  the  day.  Then  again,  this  position  is  best  adapted  for 
allowing  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  to  acquire  fresh  attachments ; 
and,  the  palm  resting  on  the  sloping  surface  of  cork,  the  splint  cannot 
slip'upwards  ;  nor  downwards,  secured  by  turns  of  the  bandage  around 
the  transverse  bar  of  cork.  This  appendage  to  the  splint  specially 
keeps  the  thumb  in  position ;  it  is  thus  allowed  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  be  most  serviceable  for  opposition  to  the 
fino-ers;  while  the  tendency  to  adduction  of  the  thumb  towards  the 
index  finger  is  prevented  by  a  thick  pad  of  lint  placed  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  under  the  turns  of  bandage  around  the  transverse 
bar  of  cork.  The  palmar  piece  of  cork  should  be  hollowed  out  to 
receive  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

After-treatment. — Two  principles  must  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  successful  result.  Firstly,  to  procure  firm  anchylosis  of  the 
wrist,  by  retaining  it  in  a  fixed  position  during  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation— for  a  period  averaging  six  or  seven  weeks.  Secondly,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  daily ; 
commencing  flexion  on  the  second  day,  whether  inflammation  has 
subsided  or  not.  In  executing  these  movements,  each  finger  should  be 
both  flexed  and  extended  to  the  full  degree,  while  the  connected 
metacarpal  bone  is  held  quite  steady,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  wrist. 
Both  these  principles  are  provided  for  by  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  splint,  and  Professor  Lister  attaches  more  importance  to  their 
fulfilment,  in  the  after-treatment,  than  to  his  method  of  operation. 

Pronation  and  supination,  also,  must  not  long  be  neglected ;  and 
as  the  new  wrist  acquires  firmness,  flexion  and  extension,  abduction 
and  adduction  should  be  occasionally  encouraged.  The  period  during 
which  passive  motion  should  be  practised  may  be  resolved  into  this 
rule ;  it  must  continue  until  the  disposition  to  contract  adhesions  finally 
ceases — a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months. 

"When  the  patient  leaves  his  bed,  and  carries  his  arm  in  a  sling,  the 
weight  of  the  hand  will  make  it  gradually  droop  to  the  ulnar  side  ;  a 
tendency  which  is  best  counteracted  by  affixing  two  ledges  of  gutta- 
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perclia  to  t.lie  ulnar  side  of  tlie  splint — one  to  support  the  border  of  the 
hand,  and  the  other  to  prevent  any  lateral  shifting  of  the  splint.  As 
the  hand  acquires  strength,  more  free  play  for  the  fingers  should  be 
allowed,  by  cutting  away  the  splint  up  to  the  knuckles,  leaving  only  the 
palm  supported.  Some  support  must  be  continued  until  the  patient 
feels  the  wrist  as  strong  without  it  as  with  it.  Earlier  disuse  of 
this  support  would  assuredly  undo  the  work  of  previous  management, 
and  lead  to  an  unsuccessful  result.  A  year,  or  even  two,  of  such 
finishing-ofi  support  may  be  required  to  gain  the  most  useful  hand. 

Residts. — Fifteen  cases  of  Wrist-Excision  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Lister, 
as  from  his  own  practice.  Of  these  cases,  twelve  were  successful ; 
recovery  taking  place,  and  with  a  hand  more  or  less  completely  useful 
in  its  varied  movements  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  with  combined 
strength  and  flexibility  of  the  wrist.  In  one  case  the  result  was 
doubtful  at  the  time  of  the  report — four  months  after  operation.  In 
the  remaining  two  cases,  death  ensued,  though  not  directly  from  the 
operation;  one  patient  dying,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  from 
advanced  phthisis  and  other  complaints  ;  the  other  patient,  after  re- 
excision  about  six  months  subsequent  to  the  original  operation,  lived 
yet  two  months  longer,  when  death  occurred  from  phlebitis  and 
pysemia.  Secondary  haemorrhage,  or  any  other  bad  symptom  immedi- 
ately referable  to  the  operation,  occurred  in  not  a  single  instance. 

Other  and  simple  methods  of  operation  have  hitherto  rarely  proved 
successful  ;  the  results  having  been,  in  the  majority  of  the  few 
instances  recorded,  either  a  stiff  and  useless  hand,  or  recun-ence  of 
the  disease  and  secondary  amputation. 

Yet  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  superior  results  attained 
by  Lister's  method  have  not  been  due — as  he  himself  acknowledges — 
more  to  the  principles  on  which  the  a/!!e?--treatment  was  conducted, 
than  to  the  plan  and  performance  of  the  operation.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  established  by  two  significant  facts  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Lister's  cases — that  the  period  of  recovery  and  the  resulting  con- 
dition of  the  hand  were  about  equal  in  his  earher  and  later  cases,  while 
the  method  of  operation  was  different. 

Professor  Spence — by  a  method  of  excision  apparently  similar  to 
Lister's — has  operated  in  eight  cases  ;  two  underwent  secondary  ampu- 
tation of  the  forearm,  but  in  none  of  the  cases  was  the  result  fatal. 

Author^s  Collection. 

(1.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh  ;  period,  1865-69.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson.) 
Number  of  cases,  12 :  recoveries,  9 ;  deaths,  3. 

(2.)  Liverpool  Eoyal  Infirmary;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  >\ .  J. 
Cleaver.)    Number  of  cases,  6 :  recoveries,  6.  t>  rr 

(3.)  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Watson.)    Number  of  cases,  5  :  recoveries,  4  ;  deaths,  1.  ,    .  -vt 

(4.)  London  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  McCarthy.)  Num- 
ber of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  2 ;  deaths,  1.  Amputations  after  excision,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 

(5.)  King's  College  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  the  house 
surgeon.)    Number  of  cases,  3 :  recoveries,  3. 

(6.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  F.  Churchill.)  Number 
of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1.  „      „     ^  n    j  n 

(7.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  CaUender.) 
Number  of  cases,  1 :  deaths,  1.  i 

(8.)  Eoyal  Free  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  1 :  re- 

covenes,^^^^^  Hospital ;  Westminster  Hospital ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  St.  Mary's 
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TT        1.  Pr««t  -Nrorthern  Hospital;  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport;  Boyal 
Slin?ll-ma^^^^^^^^^^^         peHod,  Lh  five  years,  1870.    No  cases. 

The  Hand  may  often  be  subjected  very  advantageously  to  various 
operations  of  Excision,  both  in  regard  to  the  Metacarpal  Bones,  and  the 
Phalangeal  Bones  of  the  Tingers.  . 

The  conditions  of  Disease  appropriate  for  Excision  are  precisely 
analogous  with  respect  to  any  such  operation'  on  these  bones  of  the 
hand,  as  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  f  oot.  The  articular  ends, 
or  the  whole,  of  several  or  of  single  bones,  of  the  metacarpus  or  of  the 
fineers  may  thus  be  removed ;  instead  of  having  recourse  to  amputa- 
tion of 'portions  of  the  hand,  which  would  unnecessarily  include  sound 
portions  of  this  precious  member.  But  the  choice  of  either  operation 
of  removal,  and  the  plan  and  performance  of  the  procedure,  must  be 
determined  by  the  kind  and  extent  of  disease,  in  each  particular  case. 
A  very  suggestive  case  of  excision  does  much  credit  to  Mr.  Royes 
Bell  of  Kin^r's  College  Hospital.  He  removed  the  proximal  phalanx 
of  the  rio-ht "thumb,  with  an  enchromatous  tumour  which  involved  the 
whole  of  "this  bone.  The  incision  was  made  along  the  dorsal  aspect  ot 
the  phalanx,  but  without  dividing  the  tendons  ;  and  the  result  o±  this 
operation  was  so  successful,  that  the  girl  could  use  her  thumb  m  sewing 
and  writing  with  perfect  freedom.    (See  Lancet,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  S4>b.) 

Excision  of  the  Joints,  foe  Injurt. 

Excision  op  the  Knee-joint,  for  Injury.  —  The  operation  of 
knee-joint  excision,  for  injury  to  the  joint,  can  only  be  suitable  m 
certain  conditions,  intermediate  between  those  which  admit  of  cure 
without  any  operative  interference,  and  those  which  should  be  subjected 
to  amputation  of  the  thigh.    Such  injuries  are  more  frequently  too 
extensive,  both  in  regard  to  the  joints  and  sur- 
rounding soft  parts,  to  admit  even  of  excision, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  amputation, — which 
operation,  therefore,  for  injury,  is  an  alternative 
procedure.     But  the  constitutional  condition 
will  very  probably  be  far  more  favourable  in 
extensive  injury,  than  in  extensive  disease, — 
the  former  occurring  often  to  persons  in  high 
health,  and  not  when  the  constitutional  reserve- 
power,  necessary  for  the  long  process  of  repara- 
tion after  excision,  has  been  reduced  by  long- 
continued  pain  or  exhausted  by  discharge  and 
hectic  fever.  Hence,  this  primary  consideration 
with  reference  to  the  operation,  as  for  disease, 
may  probably  be  altogether  omitted  in  selecting 
excision  rather  than  amputation  for  injury  to 
the  joint.    The  question  of  operation  arises 
more  commonly  in  Military  than  in  Civil  prac- 
tice. 

Condition  of  Injury  appropriate  for  Excision. 
—  (1.)  Lacerated  wounds  of  the  joint.    Punctured  wound  may  allow  of 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  A.  126^.  Bones  of  a  knee-joint.  A  conical  ball  haf? 
perforated  the  apex  of  the  patella,  producing  a  starred  fracture.  The  ball  is  lodged 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  it  has  split  apart.  Some  now  bone  has 
bf'en  formed  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur.    Presented  by  W.  MacCormac, 


Fig.  520.* 
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closure,  and  tlie  treatment  for  consequent  synovitis.  In  the  event 
of  inflammatory  disease,  thus  of  traumatic  origin,  having  terminated 
in  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages,  without  the  supervention 
of  anchylosis,  the  propriety  of  excision  must  be  determined  by  the 
same  consideration  as  with  reference  to  idiopathic  disease  of  the  joint 
— namely,  the  measure  of  constitutional  reserve-power.  (2.)  Com- 
pound fracture  involving  the  joint.  (3.)  Compound  dislocation  of  the 
joint.  (4.)  Grunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  may  comprise  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions,  with  perhaps,  as  a  complication,  the  addition 
of  a  foreign  body  in,  or  near  to,  the  joint.    (Fig.  520.) 

The  operation  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  directions  already 
given,  when  the  joint  is  diseased ;  the  incision  being  modified  conform- 
ably to  the  state  of  the  integument  in  injury  of  the  joint. 

The  after-treatment  also  is  the  same,  as  to  the  retentive  appliances, 
and  their  reapplication  from  time  to  time,  only  as  occasion  may 
absolutely  render  necessary ;  but  the  more  severe  inflammation  apt  to 
arise  after  excision  for  injury,  must  be  promptly  met  by  more  actively 
repressive  measures. 

Results. — Cases  of  knee-joint  excision  for  injury  have  been  far  less 
numerous  than  for  disease ;  and  insufficient  to  establish  any  general 
conclusions  as  to  mortality  or  secondary  amputation. 

Cases  of  lacerated  wound  of  the  joint,  for  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  may  be  noticed ;  one  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Kempe,  of 
Exeter,  the  patient  aged  thirty,  and  the  result  perfectly  successful,  at 
the  end  of  a  year  the  patient  being  enabled  to  load  a  railway  van ;  and 
in  another  case  excision  was  resorted  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Price,  as  a 
secondary  operation, — the  patient,  six  years  old,  having  two  months 
previously  sustained  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  knee-joint  by  a 
cart-wheel,  followed  by  profuse  suppuration  and  burrowing  sinus, — 
yet  apparently  the  result  was  successful. 

In  a  case  of  punctured  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  by  a  needle,  result- 
ing in  anchylosis  with  dislocation,  at  the  end  of  one  year  a,nd  four 
months,  Sir  William  Fergusson  excised  the  joint ;  the  patient  re- 
covering with  a  shortened  but  perfectly  straight  limb. 

Cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  knee-joint,  for  which  excision  was 
practised,  have  yielded  some  encouraging  results.  Dr.  Watson  per- 
formed the  operation  in  a  case  of  compound,  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  patella,  with  impaction  of  the  fragments  into  the  end  of  the  femur  ; 
but  death  ensued.  Mr.  Crompton,  however,  in  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  had  a  successful  result  to  the 
operation  ;  and,  in  a  case  of  forcible  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
from  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  patient  being  aged  fifteen,  sloughing 
and  protrusion  of  the  end  of  the  femur  took  place,  for  which  Mr. 
Canton  excised  the  joint,  and  with  a  perfectly  successful  result.  In  a 
similar  case,  the  same  Surgeon  having  performed  this  operation,  re- 
excision  of  a  further  protrusion  of  the  femur  was  practised;  and  fibrous 
anchylosis  with  a  useless  limb  resulting,  Mr.  Canton  amputated  the 
thigh,  and  the  patient  recovered.  ^  r 

Gompound  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint  will  rarely  admit  of  excision ; 
owinc'  to  the  extent  of  disorganization,  amputation  may  be  imperative. 

dltnshot  injury  to  the  knee-joint  has  not  unfrequently  allowed  of 
excision  but  the  results  have  been  far  more  frequently  successful  in 
Civil  than  in  Military  practice.    Successful  cases  have  occurred :  one 
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at  the  London  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  ;  another, 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  under  Mr.  Crompton ;  and 
M.  Spillmann  has  collected  the  history  of  thirteen  cases  of  knee-joint 
excision  in  Civil  practice,  for  gunshot  injury,  with  only  three  deaths. 
On  the  other  hand,  under,  probably,  the  less  favourable  circumstances 
of  Military  practice,  the  operation  has  been  deadly.  Of  twenty-one 
such  cases,  collected  by  M.  Spillmann,  nineteen  were  fatal.  During  the 
Crimean  War,  the  returns  of  excision  show  only  one  case  of  excision  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  with  a  fatal  issue.  In  the  American  War,  the 
report  from  the  Surgeon-General's  department  presents  in  a  tabulated 
form  770  terminated  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint;  in 
eleven  cases  of  excision,  only  two  recovered,  or  a  mortality  of  90  per 
cent. ;  whilst  the  mortality  from  amputation  was  far  lower, — 73 "43  per 
cent.,  though  still  a  very  melancholy  record.  Free  incisions  into  the 
joint  seem  to  have  succeeded  little  better  than  excision.  The  results  of 
the  operation,  as  collected  by  M.  Peniere,  are  very  impressive.  In  Civil 
practice,  of  seven  cases,  there  were  four  recoveries  and  three  deaths, 
or  1  in  2^ ;  whereas,  in  Military  practice,  of  twenty  cases,  three  only 
recovered  and  seventeen  died, — an  overwhelming  mortality.  All 
these  cases  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  foreign  sources.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  while  excision  of  the  knee-joint  for 
injury  may  be  less  successful  than  the  average  minimum  success  of  the 
operation  for  disease,  the  mortality  in  Military  pi^actice  is  so  excessive, 
as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  there  abandoning  the  operation  in  favour 
of  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  Great  Northern  Hospital ;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  J.  Willis.) 
Number  of  cases,  2  :  recoveries,  2. 

(2.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  period,  1866-70.  (Per  Mr.  P.  Churchill.)  Number 
of  cases,  1  :  deaths,  1. 

(3.)  Royal  Free  Hospital;  period,  five  years,  1870.  Number  of  cases,  1 :  re- 
coveries, 1. 

(4.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh;  period,  five  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H. 
Watson.)    Number  of  cases,  1 ;  deaths,  1. 

(5.)  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  six  years,  1870.  (Per  Mr.  P.  H 
Watson.)    Number  of  cases,  1 :  deaths,  1. 

(6.)  Guy's  Hospital ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  London  Hospital ;  West- 
minster Hospital ;  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  King's  '  College 
Hospital ;  Liverpool  Eoyal  Infirmary  ;  Eoyal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport;  Eoyal  Sea- 
Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate  ;  period,  each  five  years,  1870.    No  cases. 

Excision  of  the  Hip-joint,  for  Injury. — This  operation,  like  that 
for  the  knee-joint  on  account  of  injury,  relates  more  to  Military  than 
to  Civil  practice.  It  was  first  performed,  as  reported  by  Oppenheim, 
at  the  battle  of  Eski-Arna-Utlar,  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1829.  The  injury  was  that  of  a  gunshot  wound  of 'the 
hip,  with  fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  the  soft  parts  being  little  injured,  and  the 
nerves  and  large  vessels  untouched.  Death  took  place  after  the  seven- 
teenth day,  apparently,  however,  from  fright.  The  operation  was 
advocated  by  Guthrie  ;  and  practised  during  the  Crimean  War,  both 
m  the  Enghsh  and  French  Hospitals. 

Conditions  of  Injury  appropriate  for  Excision.—O..)  Compound 
acetabulum        ""^^^^  ^^''^  ^"^^  V^^^^V^  involving  the 
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(2.)  Compound  dislocation  of  the  liip-joint — a  rare  form  of  injury. 
(3.)  Gunshot  wound  of  the  hip- joint ;  comprisinor  either  of  these 
conditions,  and  more  often  fracture.    (Fig.  521.)    The  diagnosis,  as 
to  the  kind  and  extent  of  injury,  may  be  very  diiBcult.  Possibly, 

no  shortening,  eversion,  or  crepitus,  and  little 
loss  of  power  to  move  the  limb  in  flexion  , 
or  extension ;  only  a  small  aperture  to  be 
seen  in  tbe  thigb,  before  or  behind,  witb  no 
h^eraorrhage,  and  no  pain  experienced  by  the 
patient. 

The  operation  of  excision  for  injury  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  way  as  for  disease,  modified 
only  by  the  state  of  the  integument.  After- 
treatment  also  requires  no  special  notice. 

Results. — In  the  Crimea,  of  the  fourteen 
cases  of  this  operation  in  the  Englisb  Hospitals, 
only  one  recovered ;  of  the  thirteen  cases  in 
the  French  Hospitals,  all  were  fatal;  and  ia 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  of  the  seven 
cases,  there  was  only  one  recovery. 

The  successful  Crimean  case  had  been  ope- 
rated on  by  Dr.  O'Leary.  A  fragment  of  shell 
struck  the  great  trochanter  of  the  left  femur, 
producing  a  fracture,  which  commenced  close  to  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  extended  downwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  trochanters 
terminating  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  lesser.  The  external 
wound  was  small.  The  head  of  the  femur  and  the  trochanters  were 
removed.  In  three  months  the  man  left  his  bed  on  crutches.  At  the 
end  of  six  months,  he  had  gradually  regained  the  use  of  his  limb,  and, 
some  time  afterwards,  was  seen  in  London  m  excellent  health. 

Although  an  almost  invariably  fatal  operation  the  duration  of  hte 
after  excision  shows  that  it  has  no  immediate  danger.  In  the  cases 
recorded,  one  of  the  patients  lived  five  weeks,  others  from  six  to 
seventeen  days,  and  only  one  for  so  short  a  period  as  twenty-two  hours^ 
On  the  other  hand,  natural  recovery  is  almost  hopeless  From 
gunshot  wound  of  the  hip-joint,  one  such  result  occurred  aft^r  the 
battle  of   Solferino;  and  another  was  seen  at  Nantes,  m  18^0,  by 

^'  ^Zpared  with  Amputation  at  the  Eip-joint :  in  Military  practice 
recovery  very  rarely  occurs,  death  taking  place  usually  within  a  day  oi 
two  after  this  operation.  .  .        ,.  , 

In  the  dilenima  from  the  almost  certam  mortality  of  trusting  to 
Nature,  or  performing  amputation,  the  Surgeon  may  perhaps  judi- 
ciously have  recourse  to  the  chance  afforded  by  excision. 

In^the  fifteen  Hospitals  stated  in  previous  tables,  respecting 
Excisions  during  the  five  years,  1870,  it  appears,  from  the  i^turns 
S  whfch  I  have  been  favoured,  that  there  has  been  no  case  of  exci- 

^^^cxtJ'o^Sl^^^^^^^^^^^^       .OK  I..u.Y.-This  operation  is  re^ 
f erred  to  by  Faure,  as  having  been  performed  in  a  case  which  occurred 
ft  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  a  wound  of  the  ankle-joint  by  a  biscaien. 
^he  artult  ends  of  the 'tibia  and  fibula,  with  the  astragalus  and  por- 

»  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  91. 
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tions  of  the  other  tarsal  bones,  were  excised ;  but  amputation  was 
performed  on  tlie  foiiij- seventh  day.  Subsequently,  excision  of  the 
articular  ends  of  bone  was  performed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Bungay,  for 
compound  dislocation;  the  case  being  referred  to,  in  1758,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Grooch,  of  Norwich.  Cases  in  which,  to  the  extent  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  inches,  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  re- 
moved for  injury,  are  related  by  Bilguer  in  1781.  Moreau,  in  1792, 
performed  this  operation,  with  success,  for  compound  dislocation, 
nineteen  days  after  the  accident.  In  1805,  Park  alludes  to  a  case  of 
excision  of  the  tibial  end  for  similar  injury  to  the  ankle  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wake- 
field, had  pei'formed  this  operation  in  five  cases.  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Listen,  and  Malgaigne  have  advocated  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  in  cases  of  compound  dislocation,  as  being  preferable  to 
reduction  or  amputation.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  performed  complete 
excision — removing  the  articular  ends  of  bone  and  the  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  as  a  secondary  operation,  twenty-two  days  after .  compound 
dislocation  with  fracture  of  the  malleoli,  followed  by  necrosis,  profuse 
suppuration,  and  constitutional  disturbance.  In  about  three  months, 
the  patient,  having  for  ten  days  previously  been  able  to  walk  some  dis- 
tance without  support,  ran  away  from  the  Hospital,  and  walked  a 
distance  of  five  miles  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  a  crutch.  A  similar 
operation  for  a  similar  condition  of  the  parts  was  performed,  five 
months  after  the  injury,  by  C.  W.  Klose,  in  1854.  The  patient,  sixty 
years  of  age,  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  was  able  to  walk  out  with  a 
crutch. 

Conditions  of  Injury  appropriate  for  Excision. — (1.)  Compound 
fracture  of  the  malleoli,  with  perhaps  contusion  of  the  bone. 
(2.)  Compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint. 

In  either  of  these  conditions,  it  is  presumed  that  the  ends  of  bone 
cannot  be  reduced,  or  if  reduced,  kept  in  position ;  and  that  the  integu- 
ments are  not  so  much  lacerated  or  contused  as  to  slough  ;  unaccom- 
panied also  with  comminution  of  the  other  tarsal  bones. 

The  operation,  and  a/^er-treatment,  require  no  special  notice. 

Results. — In  twenty-nine  cases,  reported  in  Jaeger's  tables,  only  one 
death  occurred.  Malgaigne  records  the  unexceptional  success  of  five 
operations  by  Taylor,  six  by  Josse,  and  nine  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Gomfared  with  Amputation  of  the  Leg,  for  Injury,  the  balance  is 
highly  favourable  to  excision.  At  G-uy's  Hospital,  the  mortality  has 
been  62'5  per  cent,  in  primary,  and  QQ-Q'o  per  cent,  in  secondary  ampu- 
tations; while  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Syme 
records  a  mortality  of  eleven,  or  65  per  cent.,  out  of  thirteen  amputa- 
tions for  compound  dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

As  to  the  State  of  the  Foot,  after  excision,  the  resulting  condition 
has  usually  been  anchylosis ;  but  in  some  cases,  reported  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  motion  was  preserved. 

Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  London  Hospital,  1870.  Number  of  caijes,  2  :  recoveries,  2;  secondary  am- 
putations, 1 ;  deaths,  1. 

(2.)  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  1870.  Number  of  cases,  2 :  recoveries,  1 : 
deaths,  1.  '  . '  • 

(:'..)  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  1870.  Number  of  cases,  2  :  recoveries,  2 ;  secon- 
dary amputations,  1 ;  recoveries,  1. 
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(4.)  Guy's  Hospital ;  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital ;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
King's  College  Hospital;  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  West- 
minster Hospital;  lloyal  Free  Hospital;  Great  Northern  Hospital;  Itoyal  Albert 
Hospital,  Devonport ;  Eoyal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate ;  Chalmers'  Hospital, 
Edinburgh;  period,  1870.    No  oases. 

In  each  of  those  Hospitals,  ihe  period  is  ihat  of  five  years;  and  the  retuniy 
were  made  to  mo  by  those  Surgeons  whose  names  are  severally  aflixed  iu  the  pre 
vious  tables. 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder-joint,  for  Injury. — The  contingencies  of 
•warfare  render  this  operation  far  more  common  in  Military  than  in 
Civil  practice.    It  would  appear  from  the  French  oflBcial  report  in 
the  Crimea,  that  in  open  engagements  the  superior  extremity  was 
wounded  once  in  every  4-3,  and  in  siege  operations  once  in  every  6-2, 
of  all  woxmds  reported.    Of  forty-seven  gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper] 
extremity,  twenty-eight  were  of  the  shoulder  and  arm.    The  advanced ' 
position  of  the  soldier's  shoulder,  in  the  act  of  firing,  exposes  that  part 
more  particularly  to  bullet- wounds ;  while  it  also  shares  the  liability  of] 
other  parts  to  grape-shot,  fragments  of  shell,  and  cannon-balls. 

M.  Boucher,  of  Lille,  seems  to  have  first  performed  the  operation  of  I 
shoulder- joint  excision,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  May,  1745.1 
Subsequently  complete  excisions  were  practised  successfully  by  Percy, 
Sabatier,  Larrey,  Lauer,  Ingalls  of  Boston,  Mann,  Guthrie,  Baudens, 
Hancock,  and  other  Surgeons. 

Gonditioyis  of  Injury  affropriate  for  Excision. — (1.)  Compound  and 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus. 
(2.)  Compound  dislocation. 

(3.)  Gunshot  wound,  involving  the  head  or  neck  otj 
the  humerus;  extending  down  the  shaft  even  into  thej 
medullary  canal.  Such  fissures  may  be  left,  and  recovery! 
ensue ;  or,  the  shaft  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches! 
has  been  removed,  with  the  head,  and  a  successful  resultj 
obtained.    (Fig.  522.) 

Complications,  by  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  through  the  neck,  or  extending  into  the 
body,  or  involving  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes,! 
may  require  the  removal  of  such  additional  fragments, 
or  they  may  be  left  to  exfoliate  ;  the  result  proving  suc- 
cessful, although  recovery  be  protracted.  Thus,  Larrey 's 
case  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  bone  excised, — 
head  of  the  humerus,  acromion,  and  proximate  end  of 
the  clavicle;  yet  the  patient  recovered,  and  with  con- 
siderable use  of  the  arm. 

Partial  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
practised  in  the  Crimea.    The  after-mobility  was  more 
restricted  than  as  the  result  of  completje  excision. 
A  bullet  imbedded  in  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  extracted,  without  excision. 

The  state  of  the  integuments,  and  of  injury  to  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves,  will  regulate  the  propriety  of  excision. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  for  disease,  modified  only  by  tlie 
state  of  the  integuments.  The  shape  of  the  incision  will  be  chiefly 
directed  by  the  situation  of  the  wound  or  wounds  m  the  skin.  A 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  A.  67'.  (\\.  MacCormac.) 


Fig.  522.* 
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shattered  slioulder  from  gunshot  wouTid  necossitatos  a  sort  of  trim- 
nuiip"-up  excision ;  by  enlarging  the  wound,  and  extracting  splintei-s 
of  bone.  A  perpendicular  linear  incision,  from  the  acromion  process 
downwards  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  will  probably 
suffice  to  expose  the  crushed  head  of  the  humerus.  Removal  of  the 
disintegrated  and  splinted  fragments  must  then  be  performed  secun- 
dum artem. 

-4/?er-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 

Results. — In  53  primary  excisions  of  the  shoulder-joint  for  injury, 
the  mortality  was  16.  In  34  secondary  operations,  there  were  6  deaths. 
Combining  these  two  series  of  cases,  and  adding  thereto  6  operations, 
with  3  deaths,  by  Baudens,  and  3  others  successful — 1  by  Langenbeck, 
and  2  by  Textor,  of  which  it  is  unknown  whether  they  were  primary 
or  secondary — the  total  number  is  96  cases,  with  25  deaths,  or  a  mor- 
tality of  26  per  cent. 

Secondary  excision  has  a  comparatively  more  favourable  mortality 
than  the  primary  operation.  Thus,  in  the  53  primary  excisions,  the 
percentage  was  30-18;  whereas,  in  the  34  secondary  operations,  the 
percentage  was  only  17-64, — a  balance  of  12-54  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
More  striking  are  the  results  reported  by  Esmarch.  Of  6  excisions  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  performed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
injury,  2  died ;  of  3  dui-ing  the  inflammatory  stage,  or  on  the  third 
01-  fourth  day,  2  died;  whereas  of  10  after  suppuration  was  established, 
only  the  same  proportion,  2,  died.  Of  26  patients  in  the  ambulances 
of  M.  Baudens,  11  immediate  excisions  made  10  recoveries,  3  were 
submitted  to  secondary  excision,  and  all  were  successful.  In  the 
Crimean  returns,  also,  the  cases  were  equally  successful. 

The  period  of  recovery  after  shoulder- joint  excision,  for  injury,  seems 
to  be  about  two  or  three  months  in  respect  to  treatment,  the  complete 
result  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  arm  not  being  obtained  under  twelve 
months,  or  a  longer  period.  In  the  Crimea,  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign,  and  the  last  Indian  mutiny,  many  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  thus  operated  on,  returned  to  their  regiments  or  to  a  modified 
duty  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Compared  with  Nakiral  Cure,  excision  has  proved  most  favourable. 
Thus,  of  8  cases  suited  for  excision,  but  which  were  left  to  nature,  5 
died,  and  the  remaining  3,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  were  uncured.  Of 
M.  Baudens'  cases,  1 5  were  left  to  nature ;  8  of  these  died  from  purulent 
infection,  and  4  suffered  long  from  fistulous  openings — the  remaining 
3  having  undergone  secondary  excision.  • 

Compared  vxitli  Amfidation  at  the  Shoulder- joint,  the  results  of  ex- 
cision are  also  favourable.  In  the  Crimea,  of  60  such  amputations,  19 
were  fatal,  or  a  percentage  of  31-6  ;  leaving  in  favour  of  excision,  a 
balance  of  5-6  per  cent. 

A  curious  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  results  of  ex- 
cision on  the  right  and  left  shoulder-joints,  in  relation  to  the  mortality 
of  operation.  According  to  Esmarch,  operation  on  the  right  side  is 
more  successful  than  on  the  left  side  ;  of  the  latter  cases,  6  out  of  12 
having  died,  but  only  1  out  of  7  of  right-shoulder  excisions. 

Author's  Collection. 

(1.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 
(2.)  Koyal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 
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(3.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Guy's  Hospital;  St. 
Mary's  Hospital;  King's  College  Hospital;  London  Hospital;  Westminster  Hos- 
pital- Cliaring  Cross  Hospital;  Royal  Free  Hospital;  Great  Northern  Hospital; 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport ;  Royal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate ;  Chal- 
mers'Hospital,  Edinburgh ;  period,  1870.    No  cases. 

In  each  of  these  Hospitals,  the  period  is  that  of  five  years ;  and  the  returns 
were  made  to  me  by  those  Surgeons  whoso  names  are  severally  affixed  in  tlie 
previous  tables. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow-joint,  foe  Injury.— This  operation  appears 
to  have  been  first  performed  by  Wainman,  of  Shripton,  in  1758  or 
1759  ;  the  case  having  been  one  of  compound  dislocation,  the  articular 
end  of  the  humerus  was  removed  just  above  the  olecranon  fossa.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  with  a  flexible  arm,  "  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  amiss  "    This  operation  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Excisional 
Suro-ery  of  the  Joints,  on  account  of  its  very  early  date.  Subsequently 
Tvre  of  Gloucester,  removed  two  inches  and  a  haH  of  the  lower  end  ot 
the  humerus,  for  a  compound  dislocation.     Larrey  urged  this  excision 
upon  his  Surgeons,  but,  according  to  Percy,  without  much  effect; 
"timidity,  carelessness,  routine,  and  indifference  (words  to  be  remem- 
bered) too  often  led  them  to  prefer  imputation,  even  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  old  chieftain  of  Military  Surgery.''    In  1840,  Mr  Alcock 
could  find  no  instance  of  the  co^nplefe  excision  of  the  elbow-pint,  m  the 
annals  of  either  British  or  French  Military  Surgery.    It  was  not  until 
the  Schleswio-.Holstein  War  of  1848-51,  that  this  operation  was  really 
introduced  iSto  Military  practice,  by  B.  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin,  and 
L  Stromeyer,  of  Erlangen.    Excision  of  the  _elbow-]oint  for  in]ury  is, 
indeed,  more  often  required  in  warfare  than  m  Gml  practice ;  though 
the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  after 
operation,  may,  as  with  regard  to  other  joints,  render  the  prospect  ot 
recovery  less  favourable  in  the  one  case  than  m  the  other. 

ConcUtions  of  Injury  appropriate  for  Exciswn.--(l.)  Compound  and 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  elbow-jomt.  (2.)  Compound  dislocation. 
(S  )  Gunshot  wound,  involving  the  joint.       _  _ 

Fissures  of  the  humerus,  just  above  the  ]0int,  more  commonly  ex- 
tend downward  than  upward.  The  track  of  a  ball  near  the  jomt  often 
induces  caries,  which  would  ultimately  require  excision 

But  the  st^te  of  the  integument,  and  of  the  brachial  artery  and  the 
nerves,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  will  regulate  the  propnety  of  this 
operation  instead  of  amputation.  ^   ^   i.  r     ^-  oc.^ 

^  The  operation,  and  afier-treatment,  are  analogous  to  that  for  disease 
■TtesuUs  —In  twelve  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  elbow-joint  reported 
bv  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  results  were  decidedly  m  favour  ot 
excision  rather  than  of  either  natural  cure  or  primary  amputation 
In  elbow-joint  apparently  preserved  by  the  reduction  of  compound 
fracture  or  dislocation,  is  apt  to  entail  profuse  suppuration  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  perhaps  necessitating  amputation  of  the  arm, 
or  the  motion  and  consequent  use  of  the  arm  eventually  is  less  than 
aJter  removal  of  the  ends  of  bone.    Both  these  conclusions  are  estab- 
bshed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  ;  and  the  latter,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
arm  is  confirmed  by  Macleod's  report  of  the  Surgery  m  the  CnmeaB  W^r 
in  Civil  Hospitals,  the  success  of  operation  is  very  remarkable ,  of 
twen?y-one  cases,  autiienticated  by  Dr.  R.  Hodges,  -  l-^-f^^* 
Wise  on  Joint-Excisions,  a  rapid  recovery  ensued  m  all  but  one,  the 
fata  result  of  which  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  the  opemtion. 
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Compared  ivitli  Ambulation,  the  mortality  of  excision  contrasts  very 
favourably.  Of  13  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity,  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, on  account  of  injury,  1  in  4-33,  or  33  per  cent.,  of  primary,  and  1 
in  5,  or  20  per  cent.,  of  secondary  operations,  proved  fatal. 

In  Military  Hospitals,  the  results  have  been  less  successful,  but  still 
in  favour  of  excision.  Combining  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  of  the  Schlesvvig-Holstein  campaign,  we  have  a  total  number  of 
cases  in  proof  of  this  position.  Of  60  excisions,  11  were  fatal,  or  a 
mortality  of  18-33  per  cent.  Whereas,  of  208  amputations,  48  were 
fatal,  or  a  mortality  of  23-07  per  cent.  Thence,  a  percentage  of  4-74  in 
favour  of  excision.  Partial  excisions  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
the  complete  operation.  This  was  shown  in  Civil  practice,  hy  the 
results  of  7  of  the  21  cases  referred  to,  where  the  partial  operation  was 
performed  ;  3  made  good  results,  1  ended  in  partial  anchylosis,  in  1  ex- 
tension was  imperfect,  in  1  failure  was  imputed  to  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, and  of  1  the  result  is  wanting.  Military  practice,  as  taught  by 
the  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  points  to  the  same  conclusions.  Partial 
excisions  of  the  elbow  were  more  tedious  in  recovery,  more  liable  to 
fail,  and  the  results,  when  successful,  were  less  perfect. 

Secondary  excision,  at  the  period  of  suppuration,  say  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  if  it  be  not  preferable  to  the  primary  operation,  would  seem  not 
to  be  unfavourable  to  recovery.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Stromeyer,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  Esmarch's  statistics — that  of  11  excisions  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  injury,  1  died ;  of  20  performed  during 
the  inflammatory  stage — from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  4  died  ;  of 
9  secondary  excisions  in  the  period  fi'om  the  eighth  to  the  thirty-seventh 
day,  only  1  died. 

The  right  elbow-joint,  like  the  right  shoulder,  would  appear  to  be 
more  favourable  for  excision,  in  regard  to  recovery.  On  the  right  side, 
only  2  in  20  operations  proved  fatal ;  whereas,  on  the  left  side,  4  in  19 
were  fatal — a  more  than  double  mortality.  Indeed,  comparing  the 
total  results  of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joint  excisions,  the  mortality  on 
the  left  arm  to  that  on  the  right  is  as  3  to  1. 

In  a  notable  case,  Mr.  MacCormac  performed  a  doithle  excision ;  one 
of  the  right  shoulder- joint,  and  the  other  of  the  right  elbow-joint ;  in 
consequence  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
also  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  with  extensive  fracture  of 
the  ulna  in  its  upper  third,  including  the  olecranon,  and  implicating 
the  head  of  the  radius.  The  patient,  Louis  St.  Aubin,  belonged  to  a 
French  corps  d'elite,  the  3rd  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Sedan.  Having  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  in  a 
cavalry  charge,  while  struggling  on  foot,  he  received  a  severe  bayonet 
thrust  in  the  face  ;  but,  later  in  the  day,  having  engaged  the  enemy 
again,  he  was  completely  disabled  by  a  shell-explosion,  which  severely 
lacerated  the  bones  and  soft  parts  of  his  right  arm,  in  the  region  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow  joints.  This  splendid  soldier  bore  excision  of  the 
shoulder-joint  without  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which  he  resolutely 
refused  ;  the  original  wound  was  utilized  by  extending  it  upward  and 
downward,  and  then  four  inches  of  the  upper  articular  end  of  the 
humerus  was  removed,  at  the  limit  of  the  fractured  portion.  Under 
chloroform,  the  elbow-joint  was  next  submitted  to  operation,  the 
intcgumental  wound  being  enlarged  so  as  to  allow  of  sub-periostcal 
excision  of  the  ulnar  fragments  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
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thirds  of  that,  hone ;  only  a  thin  bUcc  of  the  humerus  was  removed,  and 
the  articular  head  of  the  radius.    Thus,  in  this  joint,  the  tubercle  of 

the  radius  was  left  with  its  muscular  attach- 
ments, and  the  periosteum  of  the  ulnar  portion 
of  bone  excised,  whereby  its  regeneration  might 
take  place.   After  some  suppuration,  and  ap-  4 
pai^ently  pysemic   infection,   from  which  he 
rallied,  the  elbow-wound  healed,  and  the  shoul- 
der also,  except  a  sinus  leading  to  a  necrosed 
piece  of  bone.    The  annexed  figure,  from  a 
photograph  (Fig.  523),  shows  the  result.  The 
elbow-joint  was  re-formed  by  the  reproduction 
of  bone  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  deformity. 
He  can  flex  and  extend  the  elbow ;  pronate  and 
supinate  the  forearm.     The  hand  also  is  re- 
gaining its  power.    In  the  shoulder,  the  mo- 
tions backward  and  forward  are  freely  exe- 
cuted by  the  pectoralis  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles  ;  although  the  power  of  raising  the 
arm  from  the  side  is  limited,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.    This  case,  therefore,  presents 
a  probably  unique  illustration  of  a  successful 
result,  after  excision  for  gunshot  injury  of  the 
elbow  and  shoulder  joints  of  the  same  arm  ;  and  the  double  operation 
having  been  performed  at  the  same  time.    ("  Med.-Chu-.  Trans., 
vol.  Iv.) 

Autlior's  Collection. 
(1.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  8  :  recoveries,  8 
(2.)  London  Hospital,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  6  :  recoveries,  5  ;  deaths,  L 
(H.)  Koval  Free  Hospital.    Number  of  cases,  2 :  recoveries,  2.  _ 
(4.)  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  1870.     Number  of  cases,  2 :  recoveries,  2 ; 

secondary  amputations,  1 ;  deaths,  1.  .       „  ,  •  i 

(5.)  Great  Northern  Hospital,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1. 
(6.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Guy's  Hospital ;  St. Bartholomew  s  Hospital;  West- 
minster Hospital;  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  King  s  College 
Hospital;  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport;  Royal  Sea-Bathing  Iniirmary,  Mai - 
gate ;  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  ,   ,    ,  „  i  o^n  „r,,i 

In  each  of  these  Hospitals,  the  period  is  that  of  five  years,  18  0;  and  the  re- 
turns were  made  to  me  by  those  Surgeons  whose  names  are  severally  aflixed  m  tue 
previous  tables. 

Excision  of  the  Wrist,  for  Injury.— A  partial  excision  of  the 
wrist-jomi— the  radio-carpal  articulation— appears  to  have  been  first 
performed,  for  injury,  by  Cooper,  of  Bungay.  "  He  sawed  off  the  head 
of  the  radius,  which  passed  through  and  made  a  dismal  laceration  ot 
the  tendons  at  the  wrist,  and  the  patient  found  little  or  no  detect  in 
the  strength  or  motion  of  the  joint."  Thus  reported  by  Benjamin 
Gooch,  in  1758,  this  operation  was  practised  also  by  that  burgeon,  who 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectation  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  At 
about  the  same  period,  M.  Bagieu  removed  the  comminuted  bones  ot 
the  wrist-joiut,  crushed  by  gunshot  injury;  anchylosis  ensued,  ana 
tlio  fingers  were  left  so  flexible,  that  the  patient,  a  soldier,  aged  twenty- 
five,  was  able  to  write  and  draw,  and  retained  to  a  very  considenxblo 
extent  the  shape  of  the  hand.    About  the  year  Bilguer  excised 

some  two  or  three  inches  of  the  wrist-end  of  the  ulna,  m  a  case  ot 
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;  iniuiy.  In  1800,  M.  St.  Hilaive,  o£  Montpellicr,  removed  the  ends  of 
both  radius  and  ulna,  for  compound  dislocation,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
,  cess.  In  1828,  M.  Hublier,  of  Provins,  performed  the  some  operation, 
for  similar  injury  accompanied  with  rupture  of  the  tendons ;  and 
Huguier  and  Rossi  repeated  it  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist. 
Subsequently,  excision  was  performed  in  the  Crimea. 

Conditions  of  Injury  appropriate  for  Excision.— The  comparatively 
few  cases  recorded,  with  regard  to  excision  for  injury,  are  insulficient 
•  to  estabHsh  any  general  conclusions.    But,  so  far  as  experience  has 
,  extended,  and  the  analogy  suggested  by  other  joints,  the  following 
forms  of  injury  to  the  wrist  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  some  such 
I  operation : — 

(1.)  Compound  and  comminuted  fracture. 
(2.)  Compound  dislocation. 

(.3.)  Gunshot  wound,  comprising  either  or  both  these  conditions. 

The  complication  of  injury  to  the  tendons  at  the  wrist  does  not 
forbid  the  operation;  but  the  state  of  the  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves 
may  be  more  important.  Preservation  of  the  hand,  even  in  the  most 
imperfect  result  for  use,  is  so  great  a  gain  over  the  entire  loss  of  this 
member,  that  the  chance  offered  by  excision  will  generally  be  preferable 
to  primary  amputation,  at  the  wrist  or  in  the  forearm. 

The  operation  and  a/ier-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  as  for  disease,  modified  only  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  injury. 

BesttUs. — Some  of  the  earlier  cases  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
the  Crimea  three  cases  of  wrist-injury  were  submitted  to  excision,  with 
one  fatal  result. 

Partial  excision,  for  compound  dislocation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
carpal  bones,  has  been  practised  occasionally,  and  with  some  success. 
Thus,  Sir  A,  Cooper  removed  the  scaphoid,  and  Malgaigne  the  semi- 
lunar bone. 

AutTim-'s  Collection. 

(1.)  London  Hospital,  1870.  Number  of  cases,  1 :  recoveries,  1 ;  secondary  am- 
putations, 1 ;  recoveries,  1. 

(2.)  Koyal  Infii-mary,  Edinburgh,  1870.    Number  of  cases,  1 :  deaths,  1. 

(3.)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Guy's  Hospital ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
King's  College  Hospital;  St.  Maiy's  Hospital;  Westminster  Hospital;  Charing 
Cross  Hospital ;  Koyal  Free  Hospital ;  Great  Northern  Hospital ;  Liverpool  Royal 
Infirmary ;  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport ;  Royal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  Mar- 
gate ;  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Edinburgh.    No  cases. 

In  each  of  these  Hospitals,  the  period  is  that  of  five  years,  1870 ;  and  the  returns 
were  made  to  me  by  those  Sui-geons  vphose  names  are  severally  affixed  in  the  previous 
tables. 

Excision  of  Bones. 

Excision  of  Uppee  Jaw  and  Lower  Jaw. — See  Diseases  of  the 
Jaws. 

Excision  op  the  Scapula. — Complete  Excision  of  this  bone  was 
originally  performed  by  Cumming,  in  1808  ;  afterwards  by  Gaetani 
Bey,  1830 ;  and  by  Larrey,  1838 ;  each  of  whom  amputated  the  arm, 
and  then  excised  the  scapula ;  and  more  recently  by  Syme,  Jones  of 
Jersey,  Cock,  Eergusson,  Pollock,  and  MacCormac,  all  of  whom  dis- 
articulated at  the  shoulder-joint,  leaving  the  arm  untouched.  The 
scapula,  with  the  clavicle,  have  been  removed  by  American  Sui"geons ; 
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by  Masscy,  1837;  by  McClcllau,  1838;  and  both  these  bones— or  rather 
the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle— together  with  the  upper  extremity,  have 
been  removed  by  Gilbert,  in  two  cases ;  and  by  Massey,  1845.  Partial 
excision  of  the  scapula  has  been  practised  by  Listen,  1819 ;  Luke,  1828  ; 
and  by  Hayman,  Janson,  Wiitzer,  Textor,  Gross,  and  the  author.  Iii 
these  operations,  the  glenoid  cavity  was  always  left— the  only  portion 
in  Gross's  case. 

The  conditions  of  disease  for  which  excision  of  the  scapula  may  ])e 
required,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  caries  or  neci'osis,  and  tumour. 

The  results  of  operation  have  been  successful  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  unless  from  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  the  arm  has 
become  very  useful.  Even  the  formidable  operations  of  excision  in- 
cluding the  clavicle,  and  with  amputation  of  the  upper  extremity,  have 
proved  successful. 

Operation. — Partial  excision  of  the  scapula,  for  caries  or  a  tumour, 
will  require  an  incision,  varying  in  shape  and  extent,  according  to  the 
portion  of  bone,  or  the  size  and  relative  position  of  the  tumour,  to  bo 
removed.  The  body  of  the  scapula  may  be  excised  by  a  T-shaped 
incision,  so  placed  as  to  correspond  to  the  spine  and  middle  of  the  body 
of  the  bone.  The  flaps  having  been  well  reflected,  and  the  bone  or 
tumour  thoroughly  exposed,  the  saw  is  applied  below  the  spine  and 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed.  Haemor- 
rhage may  be  inconsiderable,  unless  the  subscapular  or  the  dorsal 
artery  be  divided.  The  S2nne  of  the  scapula  can  be  readily  exposed  by 
an  incision  along  its  projecting  border  from  the  acromion,  or  to  include 
this  process  if  necessary.  The  bone  is  removed  by  a  small  saw  or 
cutting-pliers,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  joint,  if  the  acromion 
be  removed.  Hasmorrhage  will  probably  be  inconsiderable,  no  vessel 
of  any  consequence  having  been  severed.  I  have  thus  removed  this 
portion  of  the  scapula  with  little  diflficulty.  The  s^ipra-sjnnoics  portion 
of  the  bone  might  be  reached  by  a  similar  procedure. 

Complete  excision  of  the  scapula  may  be  accomplished  by  a  similar 
operation  to  that  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  a  T-shaped 
incision,  but  extending  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
posterior  border,  and  vertically  downwards  to  the  inferior  angle,  of  the 
scapula.  The  flaps,  thus  marked  out,  are  to  be  well  reflected;  then, 
the  acromio-clavicular  articulation  must  be  divided,  or  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  clavicle  or  the  base  of  the  acromion  may  be  sawn 
through,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  must  be  divided, 
and  the  shoulder-joint  opened,  carefully  avoiding  the  axiUary  artery 
and  plexus  of  nerves  on  its  inner  aspect ;  lastly,  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  superior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  bone  are  divided,  with  the 
supra-scapular  and  dorsal  arteries,  and  the  bone  is  raised  from  behind 
forwards  to  the  axilla,  there  dividing  the  subscapular  artery  in  com- 
pleting the  severation  of  the  axillary  attachments.  Or,  the  bone  may 
be  raised  from  the  axilla  backwards,  dividing  the  subscapular  artery 
in  the  first  instance  ;  a  less  convenient  method  of  procedure,  owing  to 
the  copious  ha;morrhage.  The  vessels  must  be  secured  by  ligature  or 
torsion  ;  and  the  amount  of  hismorrhage  will  be  perilous,  in  proportion 
to  the  vascular  chai'acter  of  the  tumour.  The  flaps  of  integument  are 
replaced  and  retained  by  points  of  suture. 

The  appearances  before,  and  aftex',  this  operation,  are  here  shown 
in  a  case  by  Mr.  W.  MacCorraac.    (Figs.  524,  525.)    In  this  case  the 
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*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Eeports,  1876. 
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tumour— a  myxoma — had  been  growing  slowly  for  seven  years,  from 
the  date  when  the  patient  first  discovered  it,  below  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.    Within  four  months  of 

operation,  it  had  attained  only  to  the  bulk  of  a 
large  orange;  then  it  increased  rapidly  to  as  big 
as  a  boy's  head.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery from  the  operation,  but  after  six  months 
she  died  from  secondary  growths  in  both  lungs. 

The  usefulness  of  the  arm  is  well  exhibited 
by  the  result  of  a  complete  excision  of  the 
scapula,  by  Mr.  Syme.    (Fig.  52G.) 

Excision  of  the  scapula,  with  previous  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  was  performed 
by  Dr.  S.  Logan ;  the  disease  in  both  bones 
having  been  caries,  consequent  on  injury  by  a 
severe  blow.  An  excellent  result  followed  in 
three  months ;  the  wound  had  healed,  and  the 
cavity  left  by  operation  was  completely  occu- 
pied with  a  firm  mass  of  deposit,  while  the  limb 
had  acquired  the  following  uses,  in  regard  to 
strength  and  power  of  movement: — the  patient 
could  lift  perpendicularly  twenty-six  pounds, 
horizontally  twenty-six  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
by  simply  flexing  the  forearm  he  could  raise 
fourteen  pounds,  could  place  his  hand  on  either 
ear  or  shoulder,  and  could  pass  the  hand  freely 
over  the  face  and  front  of  the  trunk,  but  could  not  execute  similar 
movements  backwards. 

Excision  of  Scapula,  with  Amputation  of  the  Arm  at  Shoulder- 
joint. — This  formidable  operation  was  originally  performed,  as  ali*eady 
stated,  by  Gumming,  1808 ;  afterwards  by  Gaetani  Bey,  18S0,  and  by 
Larrey,  1838 ;  all  of  whom  operated  for  gunshot  injury — involving 
the  arm,  shoulder-joint,  and  scapula.  A  similar  operation,  for  injury 
from  machinery,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson  in  the 
"Edin.  Med.  Journ.,"  1869.*  But  this  double  operation — excision  and 
amputation — has  also  beon  performed  separatehj,  an  interval  of  time 
elapsing  between  tbe  former  and  the  latter.  Thus,  Rigaud,  of  Stras- 
burg,  removed  the  scapula  and  also  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
eight  months  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  In  two  months 
the  vround  healed,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  patient  still  remained 
well.  A  similar  operation  was  performed  by  Sir.  W.  Fergusson  in 
1847,  for  caries  of  the  scapula  ;  amputation  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder 
having  been  performed  three  years  previously,  for  similar  disease. 
The  patient  was  still  alive  and  well  in  1870,  twenty-three  years  after 
operation. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle. — Partial  excision  of  this  bone,  for 
necrosis,  may  be  accomplished  by  an  incision  along  the  affected  por- 
tion of  bone,  which,  lying  subcutaneously,  can  be  removed  with  toler- 
able facility.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  excised  on 
account  of  its  pressing  on  the  oesophagus,  in  a  case  of  permanent  dislo- 
cation backwards. 

Gom.plete  excision  of  the  clavicle,  for  an  osseous  tumour,  may  bo 
*  See  also  cases  collected  by  C.  S.  JcafEreson,  of  Newcastle,  Lancet,  1874. 
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undertaken  in  like  manner,  by  an  incision  extending  along  tlie  bone 
from  end  to  end  ;  but  owing  to  the  subjacent  parts,  the  removal  of  the 
entire  bone  is  a  proportionately  more  formidable  operation. 

This  bone  has  been  wholly  or  partially  excised  by  Mott,  of  New 
York,  1828;  Warren;  Travers;  Davie,  of  Bungay;  Curtis,  of  Chicago; 
Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  and  Syme. 

Excision  of  the  Radius  or  Ulna. — The  bones  of  the  forearm  have 
early  been  subjected  to  excision,  pafUally  or  completely .  Thus,  Dr.  Butts, 

.  of  Virginia,  has  removed  the  whole  raclms.  The  result  was  a  useful 
arm.    Carnochan,  of  New  York,  and  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey, 

,  excised  the  whole  idna,  successfully.  Sir  WiUiam  Fergusson  has  also 
performed  these  excisional  operations,  and  with  entirely  successful 
results,  in  the  preservation  of  a  useful  arm. 

Excision  of  the  Humerus. — A  considerable  portion  of  this  bone  has 
been  removed,  with  a  successful  result;  and  a  more  remarkable  feature 
was  presented  in  one  case — a  regeneration  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to 

:  a  considerable  extent.  (Fig.  527.)  This  case,  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  is  fully 
reported  in  the  "  Trans.  Path.  Soc,"  vol.  xxi.  As  showing  the  further 
tendency  to  operations  of  this  kind,  I  may  mention  a  case  in  which 
the  lower  half  of  the  ulna  was  excised  for 
myeloid  tumour,  by  Mr.  Clement  Lucas,  the 
result  being  a  useful  limb ;  *  in  another 
case,  the  carpal  ends  of  both  radius  and 
ulna  were  removed,  for  apparently  osteo- 
aneurism,  by  Mr.  Hancock,  the  hand  re- 
maining useful ;  and  a  similar  operation  of 
excision  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  in  the  case 

i  of  a  myeloid  tumour,  also  resulted  in  a  use- 
ful hand.f  Cases  such  as  these  were  among 
those  originally  selected,  by  Sir  W.  Fer- 
gusson, in  illustration  of  Conservative  Sur- 
gery X — the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  body  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  removal 
of  parts.  But  as  exhibiting  the  guidance 
of  the  conditions  of  disease,  or  injury,  in 
the  design  and  performance  of  operations, 
e.g.,  on  the  joints  and  bones,  the  term  Pathological  Operative  Surgery, 
which  some  years  since  I  suggested,  §  would  seem  to  be  more  appro- 
priate than  that  of  Conservative, — -which  merely  expresses  the  obviously 
implied  object  of  all  Surgery.  The  guiding  principle  referred  to  is  far 
more  important  and  significant ;  for  Surgery  must,  necessarily,  be  con- 
servative or  preservative, — or,  it  is  nothing. 

Excision  of  the  Tibia  or  Fibula. — Partial  excision  of  either  of 
these  bones,  in  consequence  of  disease  or  injury,  can  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty  by  simple  incisions,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  case  here  represented  (Fig.  528),  I 
removed  a  considerable  extent  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 

Complete  removal  of  the  fibula  was  readily  and  successfully  per- 
formed by  Erichsen,  for  necrosis,  in  a  child  of  six  years  of  age ;  the 

*  "  Trans.  Clin.  Soc,"  1877. 
+  Ibid.,  1877. 

X  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  January,  1852. 
^  Ibid.,  August  and  July,  1865. 
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line  of  incision  corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  bone.  After 
such  operation,  an  inner  splint  must  be  applied  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  varus  which  will  ensue. 


Fig.  528. 


8ub-periosteal  excision  of  the  whole  shaft  of  the  tibia,  for  necrosis, 
yielded  a  successful  result  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Christopher  Heath  ; 
the  limb  being  shortened  by  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  nearly 
two  inches  larger  in  circumference  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
patient  could  walk  without  support.* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

General  Directions. — Amputation  is  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the 
body  by  a  cutting  operation  of  severation.  This  kind  of  operation 
relates  chiefly  to  the  Limbs.  It  may  be  practised  for  Injury  or  Disease; 
but  amputation  is  performed  in  a  sound  part,  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  condition  ;  Pathology  only  negatively  guiding 
the  operation  in  the  selection  of  that  part,  yet  thereby  materially 
affecting  the  result. 

The  conditions  of  Injury  or  Disease,  which  necessitate  Amputation, 
I  have  already  considered  in  previous  chapters— especially  with  re- 
ference to  Contused  Wounds,  Compound  Fractures  and  Dislocations ; 
it  remains  only  to  here  describe  the  operations  themselves. 

Certain  direction  are  common  to  all  Amputations. 

Instrnmients. —Few  and  of  simple  construction,  amputating  instru- 
ments and  appliances  comprise— a  tourniquet,  Petit's  (Pig.  529),  for 
preventing  haemorrhage  by  compression  of  the  main  artery;  Esmarch's 
bandage  and  elastic  coil ;  amputating  knives,  of  various  lengths  and 
shapes  (see  figures  of  operations)  ;  a  saw  (see  figure,  amputation  of 
thigh),  and  cutting-pliers  (see  Fig.  315),  the  latter  for  removal  of 
any  spiculum  of  bone ;  artery-forceps  (see  Fig.  91)  or  tenaculum,  for 
seizing  or  hooking  arterial  vessels  ;  ligatures  (see  Fig.  91)  or  acupres- 
sure-needles and  wire  (see  Fig.  92),  for  tying  or  compressing  them; 
suture-needles  and  silk  or  wire  (see  Fig.  86) ;  strips  of  diachylon  or 
isinglass  plaster,  and  roller  bandages,  sponges  and  Imt,  with  a  supply 

*  "  Trans.  Clin.  Soc,"  1877. 
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of  cold  water,  are  of  course  included  among  the  requisite  surgical 
appliances.  A  few  minutes'  personal  examination  of  these  instrumenta 
-will   enable  the  youngest  student  to  -pm.  529. 

understand  them  far  better  than  by  any 
lengthened  description.  Some  of  the 
instruments  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  comparatively  seldom  requisite. 
A  tourniquet  may  be  dispensed  with, 
provided  pressure  be  made  on  the  main 
artery  by  the  thumb  of  a  steady  assist- 
ant; and  pressure  can  thus  be  made 
higher  up  in  the  limb  than  by  means  of 
a  tourniquet,  as  in  amputation  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  tourniquet  are,  that  it  com- 
presses the  smaller  arterial  vessels  as 
well  as  the  main  trunk — the  band  por- 
tion encircling  the  limb,  and  that  the 
compression  of  the  pad  is  uniform  and 
unfailing;  the  disadvantage  is,  that  it 
also  arrests  the  venous  circulation, 
thus  causing  a  greater  loss  of  venous 
blood.  This  may  be  avoided  by  not  screwing  up  the  instrument 
tightly  until  just  before  commencing  the  operation.  But  Esmarch's 
bandage  and  elastic  coil  are  now  more  commonly  used  than  the 
tourniquet.  The  limb  having  been  elevated  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
thus  by  gravitation  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  in  it,  the  roller 
is  applied,  with  uniform  compression,  from  the  foot  upwards  to 
where  the  artery  is  to  be  compressed ;  then,  a  cork-pad  being  placed 
upon  the  artery,  the  elastic  coil  is  drawn  around  the  limb  over  the  pad, 
by  one  or  two  turns,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  the  coil  secured  by  a 
wooden  groove-catch.  Before  applying  the  coil,  the  skin  may  be  pro- 
tected with  a  layer  of  lint.  Cutting -pliers  will  not  be  required  unless 
the  bone  be  allowed  to  snap  by  dropping  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb, 
before  the  saw  has  passed  completely  through  the  bone.  A  tenaculum 
can  be  needed  only  where  the  artery  must  be  "  dipped  "  for ;  as  an 
interosseous  artery  in  the  angle  of  two  bones,  just  below  the  knee  or 
elbow  joint,  in  amputations  of  the  leg  or  forearm  at  these  parts.  Liga- 
tures may  be  set  aside  if  acupressure-needles  be  used ;  or  both  dis- 
pensed with,  by  torsion  of  the  vessels. 

The  instruments  should  be  arranged  on  a  small  table  or  tray  close 
at  hand  to  the  operator,  or  the  assistant  handing  them  to  him  ;  and  he 
should  himself  see  that  everything  is  prepared  before  he  begins  the 
operation.     This  injunction  applies  equally  to  all  Surgical  Operations. 

Assistants  are  required,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  amputation ;  one  assistant  specially  to  administer  chloro- 
form, another  to  command  the  artery,  a  third  to  retract  the  flaps,  and 
a  fourth  to  support  the  limb,  and,  after  its  removal,  to  apply  the  liga- 
tures, if  used,  as  the  arteries  are  seized  by  the  operator.  Thus  the 
operation  will  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  an  emergency, 
fewer  assistants  will  suffice,  if  they  be  instructed  to  do  double  duty. 

Operation  of  Amputation. — Two  forms  of  Amputation  are  practised : 
flap  amputation  by  transfixion  and  cutting  two  flaps  outwards,  or  one 
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inwards  and  t.ho  othor  outwards,  as  regards  the  passage  of  the  knifo  ; 
circular  ampntation,  by  cutting  from  the  skin  towards  the  bone  by  a 
circular  sweep  of  the  knife,  successively  applied,  with  retraction  of  the 
divided  integuments,  or  by  two  oval  semicircular  sweeps,  progressing 
in  like  manner  towards  tlie  bone.  A  combination  of  these  two  methods 
is  sometimes  practised ;  as  by  a  single  long  flaji  on  one  aspect  of  the 
limb,  and  a  transverse  incision  on  the  other  side — Teale's  amputation, 
or  amputation  by  a  long  and  a  short  rectangular  flap. 

The  flap  amputation  will  be  described  so  thoroughly  in  particular 
amputations,  as  of  the  thigh,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  introduce 
it  here. 

The  circular  amputation  may  be  conveniently  noticed  once  for  all. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made  as  for  a  flap  ampu- 
tation, the  Surgeon  stands  in  the  relative  position  neces.sary  to  grasp 
the  thigh — for  example,  with  his  left  hand  just  below  the  part  where  he 
is  about  to  amputate ;  the  integuments  must  then  be  drawn  up  by  an 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  limb  with  both  hands.  Holding  the  knife 
lightly,  but  securely,  the  operator  passes  it  under  the  thigh,  bending 
his  hand  back  until  the  edge  of  the  knife  lies  on  the  inner  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  thigh.  (Fig.  530.)  Sinking  the  edge  through  the  shin, 
he  carries  it  deliberately  round  under  the  limb,  and  then  over  it, 
gradually  changing  the  bend  of  the  wrist,  until  the  hand  is  as  much 
inclined  forwards  as  it  was  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  thus  com- 
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Fig.  531. 


pletes  a  circular  incision.  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  retraction  pro- 
duced, the  integuments  should  still  be  drawn  upwards,  evenly  around 
the  limb ;  the  knife  is  again  applied  as  before,  at  the  line  of  retracted 
integuments  (Fig.  531),  and  made  to  sweep  round  the  limb,  passing 
half  an  inch  or  more  through  afoneurosis  and  superficial  muscular 
fibres.  The  assistant,  continuing  to  draw  upwards,  presents  a  fresh 
surface  high  up,  and  passes  his  hands  down  into  the  wound  to  secure 
the  surface  already  gained  ;  a  third  time  the  knife  is  made  to  encircle 
the  limb,  at  the  upward  line  of  the  second  incision,  dividing  the 
muscles;  large  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  down  to  the  bone.  Retraction 
beino-  continued  by  the  assistant,  some  muscular  fibres  may  bo  made 
to  appear,  attached  to  the  bone  for  an  inch  or  more  aboyc  the  line 
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where  the  knife  first  touched  the  periosteum ;  these  are  divided  with 
the  point  of  the  knife.  The  saw  must  then  be  applied  at  the  highest 
part  where  the  bone  is  exposed,  and  the  bone  sawn  across  transversely  ; 
the  saw  being  worked  freely  from  point  to  heel,  and  not  fiddled  irregu- 
lai'ly.  In  making  retraction  deep  towards  the  bone,  it  will  generally 
be  requisite  or  advantageous  to  employ  a  retractor — a  broad  piece  of 
linen,  with  a  longitudinal  slit  in  it ;  this  appliance  proving  more 
efficieut  than  the  fingers.  In  practising  circular  amputation  on  the 
dead  subject,  the  flaccid  state  of  the  muscles,  as  contrasted  with  their 
tonicity  during  life,  even  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  employ  a  retractor  or  to  use  the  more  forcible  manual 
retraction,  alDOve  directed ;  but  this  difference  only  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  general  distinction  between  operations  on  the  dead 
and  the  living. 

On  allowing  the  integuments  and  muscles  to  fall  down  and  regain 
their  position,  a  conical  cavity  is  formed,  sloping  gradually  from  the 
circular  line  to  the  skin,  as  the  base,  up  to  the  bone,  as  the  apex  of  the 
cone;  presenting  a  loose  but  fleshy  stump.  The  vessels  are  secured, 
and  the  integuments  adjusted  by  sutures,  as  in  the  flap  amputation. 

A  modification  of  the  circular  mode  of  amputation  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Syme  (1846).  It  consist  of  forming  two  semilunar  incisions 
through  the  integuments,  which  are  dissected  and  retracted  upwards  for 
at  least  two  inches ;  then  cutting  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  re- 
tracted skin  obliquely  up  towards  the  bone,  the  muscles  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  being  divided  at  a  somewhat  lower  line.  All  the  soft 
parts  are  then  well  retracted,  and  the  bone  cleared  and  sawn  at  its 
highest  point.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  "the  mixed  method  of 
amputation  " — a  combination  of  the  flap  with  the  circular  methods  ;  and 
it  may  be  performed  by  means  of  lateral,  or  of  antero-posterior  flaps. 
It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  amputations  in  the  upper  or  lower  limb, 
and  especially  in  the  leg  or  the  forearm. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  two  modes  of  amputation  have,  been 
much  discussed ;  and  some  Surgeons  have  practised  almost  exclusively 
the  one,  and  some  the  other,  operation.  Mr.  Listen  advocated  flap  am- 
patation,  and  Sir  "W".  Pergusson  seemed  to  prefer  it,  although  fully  ac- 
knowledging the  good  results  of  circular  amputation  in  the  hands  of 
many  excellent  Surgeons.  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  former  distinguished 
Surgeon,  originally  as  my  teacher  ;  and  having  performed  the  flap  am- 
putation almost  invariably,  for  many  years,  with  ease,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  permanently  good  stumps,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  its 
general  adoption.  Professor  Spence,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  amputation,  gives  the  preference  to  the  flap  operation,  as 
compared  with  the  circular  method,  subject  to  certain  modifications  of 
the  former  method.  The  two  modes  of  amputation  may  perhaps  be 
thus  estimated  : — flap  amputation  is  decidedly  more  easy  of  execiition  ; 
circular  amputation  has  sometimes  the  advantage  of  a  more  successful 
result  in  a  good  stump.  Both,  however,  may  prove  equally  satisfactory 
m  this  respect,  with  care  during  the  operation,  in  the  formation  of  the 
stump,  and  in  the  subsequent  dressing.  Flap  amputation  is  decidedly 
superior  at  any  joint ;  and  circular  amputation  in  the  continuity  of  a 
bone,  when  the  limb  is  unusually  fleshy.  I  have  sometimes  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  redundant  flaps,  by  passing  the  knife  above  and  below 
the  bone,  m  making  the  flaps,  so  as  to  leave  a  wedge-shaped  portion, 
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and  thus  reduce  their  bulk ;  or,  it  may  even  be  allowable  to  slice  off  a 
portion  of  muscle,  after  having  formed  the  flap,  rather  than  leave 
a  redundancy.  But  this  I  have  very  rarely  done,  except  when  the 
muscle  was  evidently  damaged  by  contusion,  above  the  part  to  which 
the  injury  had  apparently  extended,  upon  external  examination  of  the 
limb. 

Amputation  hy  a  Long  and  Short  Bectangular  Flap — TeaWs  Opera- 
tion (1858). — The  object  of  this  method  of  amputation  is  twofold — to 
procure  a  more  useful  stump,  and  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  the 
operation.  Accordingly,  the  long  flap  is  formed  from  that  side  of  the 
limb  which  does  not  contain  the  principal  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  made  long  enough  to  fold  easily  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  its 
length  and  breadth  being  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb ; 
while  the  short  flap  is  one-fourth  its  length,  and  contains  the  vessels 


Fig.  532. 


and  nerves  divided  transversely.  (Fig.  532.)  No  dressing  is  used, 
and  the  stump  should  not  be  lifted  for  many  days. 

Spence's  modification  of  this  operation  (1858)  consists  in  making 
the  anterior  flap  only  of  such  length  that  it  shall  not  double  on  itself, 
and  of  such  shape,  being  rounded  oS,  that  it  shall  fit  more  evenly  to 
the  curve  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  stump.  The  posterior  in- 
cision is  begun  two  inches  lower  down  than  the  base  of  the  anterior 
flap,  and  the  bone  is  cleared  with  a  circular  movement  of  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  sawn  through  two  inches  higher  up  than  the  base 
of  that  flap. 

Garden's  Ampidation  at  the  Knee-joint  (1863),  and  through  the  Con- 
dyles,  is  designed  on  the  same  principle,  the  incisions  being  neai-ly 
similar,  as  will  be  explained  more  particularly  in  describing  special 
amputations. 

Relative  Merits  of  these  Methods  of  Amputation. — The  advantages 
of  Teale's  amputation  are — the  prevention  of  tension  by  the  ample 
size  of  the  long  flap  ;  that,  folding  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  the 
flap  soon  acquires  organic  union  therewith,  and  closes  up  the  exposed 
veins  ;  that,  the  limb  remaining  undisturbed  by  lifting  and  dressing, 
early  closure  of  the  veins  is  thus  also  favoured;  that  the  end  of 
the  bone  is  covered  by  a  flap  free  from  large  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
and  that  the  cicatrix  does  not  adhere  to  it.  The  disadvantages  con- 
sist in  the  necessity  of  sawing  the  bone  at  a  higher  point  when  one 
lono-  flap  only  is  made,  than  when  two  shorter  ones  of  more  equal 
length  are  fashioned — thus  violating  the  established  rule  of  not  re- 
movino-  a  limb  at  a  higher  point  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  im- 
pairing also  the  utility  of  the  stump  whenever  its  length  may  be  a 
consideration  of  consequence.  In  many  injuries,  with  much  damage 
to  the  soft  parts,  the  operation  would  be  impracticable,  and  the  in- 
creased danger  of  a  higher  amputation  would  have  to  be  encountered. 
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Fig.  533.* 


In  malignant  or  other  recurring  disease,  tlie  risk  of  recurrence  in  the 
long  flap  would  be  far  greater  than  in  two  shorter  ones,  the  bone  being 
sawn  at  the  same  level.  If  primary  union  fail,  the  bulging  of  the  large 
anterior  flap  will  be  more  unmanageable  than  that  of  the  two  smaller 
flaps. 

The  apparent  advantages  of  Professor  Spence's  modification  of  this 
operation  are — that  the  a.uterior  flap  is  less 
liable  to  slough,  and  in  after- dressing  it 
tends  moi'e  to  lie  in  position  ;  while  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bone  being  above  the  lines  of 
both  incisions,  affords  a  deeper  and  more 
permanent  covering  to  the  bone-end,  with 
less  exposure  of  cut  surface. '  Moreover,  an 
anterior  flap  of  four  inches  in  length  will 
suflBce  where  the  limb  is  twelve  inches  in 
circumference ;  whereas,  in  Teale's  amputa- 
tion, the  flap  in  such  a  part  would  have  to 
be  six  inches  long ;  consequently,  Spence's 
method  is  eligible  in  parts  of  a  limb,  and 
under  circumstances  where  the  other  ampu- 
tation could  not  be  performed.  In  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  more  particularly,  this 
modified  Teale's  amputation  is  specially 
suitable. 

The  form  of  the  flaps  in  the  common 
amputations,  as  performed  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  is  here  delineated. 
(Fig.  533.) 

Stumps. — A  good  sUmip  comprises  cer- 
tain essential  requisites  : — that  the  bone  be 
provided  with  ample  covering  of  soft  tex- 
tures; and  so  formed  that  the  bone-end 
shall  not  bear  directly  on  the  line  of  union 
in  the  resulting  cicatrix;  that  the  nerves 
be  divided  sufiiciently  high  up  to  prevent 
their  extremities  becoming  adherent  to  the 
bone-end  or  to  the  cicatrix,  and,  being  thus 
deeply  covered,  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  from  atmospheric  in- 
:  fluence. 

Dressing  of  a  Stump.— Tlhe  general  plan  of  putting  up  a  stump,  and 
;  ffer-dressmg,  IS  as  follows  :~Supposing,  for  example,  it  be  a  stump  of 
toe  thigh,  the  flaps  or  wound  should  be  well  cleansed  of  any  blood  or 
■  chance  foreign  matter,  by  gently  sluicing  the  surfaces  with  cold  water 

T!f T  ^  ^""^^^  'P°^S^'  ^  '^^^i^  catching  the  streams  under- 

neath the  stump.    A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used,  in 

;  wr^'^'f '  ^°ti«eptic.    The  surfaces  must  then  be  adjusted  so 

t  that  the  edges  lie  evenly  and  easily  in  contact  when  brought  together. 


tion  in  ih,.  i«o^.  Q  :  •"  -.r"-^ -"^i^utiiLiuii  -M,  aiiKie-jomt;  2,  Teale's  amputa- 
ampu  bv  faV.;niTP''  ''p''^  l^F'  \  knee-joiBt;  5,  in 'thigh,  Vermale's 
amputation  by  lateral  flaps;  6,  amputation  by antero-posterior  flaps;  1,  at  hip-joint. 
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Any  ligatures,  or  acupressure  wires,  when  either  are  used,  should  be 
drawn  out  at  the  nearest  angle  of  the  wound,  and  gently  held  under  the 
finger  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  flaps.    Sutures  or  stitches  are 
employed  to  retain  the  edges  in  apposition.    Commencing  most  ad- 
vantageously, for  equal  shaping  of  the  stump,  by  introducing  the  first 
suture-needle  in  the  middle  of  the  stump,  it  should  transfix  either  lip 
at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin,  so  as  to  bring  together  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  integument  to  support  the  flaps  and  induce 
primary  adhesion.   The  thread  is  drawn  through,  and — as  the  assistant 
holds  the  integument  together,  tucking  in  any  extruding  fat  or  muscle, 
■which,  if  allowed  to  intervene,  would  prevent  primary  union  of  the 
skin — the  suture-thread  is  tied,  without  slipping,  in  a  double  knot,  and 
the  ends  snipped  off  close  to  the  wound.  "Other  sutures  are  introduced 
in  like  manner,  on  either  side  of  the  first ;  and  as  many  as  may  be 
necessary — no  more — to  keep  the  flaps  together  throughout  the  line  of 
union.    At  one  or  both  angles  of  the  wound,  as  may  be  convenient, 
the  ligatures  having  been  collected  are  pi-otected  from  disturbance  by 
a  small  strip  of  plaster  overlaying  them.    Strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
are  sometimes  drawn  around  the  end  of  the  stump,  in  the  intervals  of 

the  sutures,  thus  further  supporting 
Fig.  534.  the  flaps,  if  bulky,  and  favouring 

adhesion.    (Fig.  634.)     The  posi- 
tion of   the  stump  for  the  free 
drainage  of  discharge,  is  also  shown 
in  the  case  I  have  here  represented. 
A  strip  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic 
acid    solution,   or   smeared  with 
spei'maceti  ointment  or  carbolic  oil, 
is  laid  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wound,  and  cross-strips,  each 
about  two  inches  wide,  are  applied, 
from  the  under  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  whole  stump,  extending 
about  six  inches  on  either  surface,  and  retained  in  position  by  a  long 
and  broad  strip  carried  around  their  ends ;  lastly,  a  roller-bandage  is  ■ 
applied,  so  as  also  to  encase  the  stump,  but  with  a  moderate  degree  of ' 
pressure.    This  is  done  by  first  carrying  the  roller,  in  two  or  three 
turns,  around  the  stump,  over  the  circular  strip  of  lint ;  then,  an 
assistant  grasping'  the  stump  with  both  hands,  above  and  beneath, 
the  bandage  is  reflected  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface,  and 
carried  downwards  over  the  end  of  the  stump  to  the  under  surface, , 
■where  it  is  reflected  again,  each  turn  being  caught  and  held  m  posi-  ■ 
tion  on  either  surface  by  the  fingers  of  the  assistant ;  these  cross-turns  i 
are  repeated  all  over  the  end  of  stump,  in  a  radiating  manner,  so  as  to  i 
form  a  complete  case,  and  then  the  duplicatures  on  either  surface  are  i 
secured  by  two  or  three  circular  turns  of  the  bandage.    Sometimes,  a  i 
hgemorrhagic  tendency  is  evinced  by  oozing  of  blood  ;  the  roller  should 
then  be  applied  more  tightly  for  a  time,  or  a  compress  of  lint  above  andj 
below  the  flaps  may  be  advisable  as  an  additional  support  and  security, , 

in  putting  up  the  stump.  ,    ,      ,  -lux. 

On  placing  the  patient  recumbent  in  bed,  the  stump  should  be 
supported  and  elevated  on  a  pillow,  covered  with  a  draw-sheet  of 
mackintosh  cloth,  a  cradle  being  used  to  remove  the  weight  of  the; 
bed-clothes.     If  there  be  no  hemorrhage,  the  stump  should  be  lett; 
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undisturbed  for  some  days  —  two,  three,  or  even  four  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  tension,  the  appearance  of  discharge,  and 
atmospheric  conditions  as  to  temperature  or  otherwise.  Meanwhile, 
any  liability  to  disturbance  by  spasmodic  jerking  of  the  limb  may  be 
controlled  by  a  roller  turned  once  round  the  stump  and  fastened  to 
either  side  of  the  bed.  Opiates 
may  also  be  administered,  if  neces- 
sary, for  this  purpose,  and  to  pro- 
cure sleep.  To  more  effectually 
support  the  flaps  of  the  stump, 
and  to  counteract  any  tendency 
to  spasm,  a  short  back-splint  is 
often  used  with  great  advantage 
(Fig.  535)  ;  and,  indeed,  I  seldom 
dispense  with  it,  particularly  after 
amputation  below  the  knee-joint, 
where  the  stump  is  subject  to  the 
action  of  \/he  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  In  the  case  here  figured 
I  had  performed  a  supra-condyloid  amputation.  . 

Be-dressmg  the  stump  must  be  done  gently.  By  sliding  the  hand 
beneath  the  stump,  it  is  lifted  up,  and  the  draw-sheet  and  pillow 
removed  for  the  nurse  to  clean ;  then,  a  flat  pan  being  placed  to 
receive  any  discharge,  the  roller  is  slit  up  with  scissors,  and  the 
strips  of  plaster  are  to  be  removed  and  replaced  one  by  one,  leaving 
those  that  still  retain  a  good  hold,  and  probably  all  the  sutures.  In 
removing  each  strip,  it  should  first  be  moistened  with  a  piece  of  wet 
lint— preferable  to  sponge,  which  is  apt  to  be  re-used  in  another 
dressing,  or  perhaps  from  another  patient — and  both  ends  of  the  strip 
should  be  withdrawn  together  towards  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  as  yet  recent  union.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  ligatures.    The  discha-rge  should  be  gently  syringed  out  with 

weak  carbolic  a;cid  solution.    A  fresh  strip  of  lint  dipped  in  water  

water-dressing— is  reapplied,  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  as  an  anti- 
septic, and  over  all,  the  support  of  a  roller,  lightly  and  evenly  applied, 
will  still  be  requisite.  Subsequent  dressings  may  be  reduced  and  made 
yet  lighter,  their  reapplication  having  regard  especially  to  the  counter- 
action of  any  tendency  to  lagging  by  the  collection  of  matter.  Ligatures 
' should  be  removed  as  they  loosen  from  time  to  time;  or  acupressure- 
needles  may  be  withdrawn  in  three  or  four  days  after  amputation. 

Any  modifications  of  these  proceedings,  or  further  details,  will  be 
suggested  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  management  of  Wounds. 

Morhid  Conditions  of,  or  affecting,  the  Stttmp.—{1.)  Secondary 
-tfiBmorr/ici^e.— Haemorrhage  is  named  secondary  when  it  occurs  after 
an  mterval  of  a  few  hours,  more  or  less,  subsequent  to  an  injury.  It 
may  arise  from  local  or  constitutional  causes.  Local  causes  comprise 
the  misapphcation  of  a  ligature,  as  when,  not  having  been  applied 
transversely,  or  when,  having  included  some  surrounding  texture  it 
sliitts  its  position  or  loosens;  a  collateral  branch  just  above  the 
ligature  may  be  the  source  of  haemorrhage,  if  wounded,  or  lead  to 
nsemorrhage  from  the  ligatured  vessel  by  disturbing  the  formation  of 
a  Clot.  In  the  one  case,  htemorrhage  occurs  soon  after  ligature ;  i  n  the 
otner,  when  it  separates.    A  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  the  artery 
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ligatured  is  also  followed  by  liEemorrhage.  Constitutional  causes  in- 
clude reaction  after  the  stump  has  been  put  up,  many  vessels  not 
bleeding  at  the  time  the  main  trunk  was  ligatured,  and  even  this 
vessel  will  not  bleed  in  a  state  of  great  collapse ;  excessive  reaction  has 
the  same  effect ;  an  aplastic  state  of  the  blood  will  delay  and  impair 
tbe  formation  of  clot  within  the  vessel ;  and  blood-poisons  also  have 
this  effect,  or,  by  inducing  erysipelas  or  sloughing  of  the  wound,  the 
result  is  the  same — secondary  haemorrhage. 

The  phenomena  of  such  haemorrhage  are  not,  as  with  primary  arte- 
rial haemorrhage,  a  jetting  stream  of  florid  blood;  but,  after  a  while,  the 
blood  wells  up  from  the  wound,  and  oozes  through  the  dressings,  then 
ceasing  perhaps,  it  recurs  again  in  a  few  hours.  A  stump  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  watched  for  some  time  after  amputation ;  and  in  the 
event  of  blood  oozing,  its  continuance  should  be  tested  by  sponging  the 
part  dry  and  overlaying  it  with  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  so  as  to  detect  any 
further  escape.  The  period  when  secondary  haemorrhage  occurs  is 
variable  ;  separation  of  the  ligature  is  always  a  time  for  vigilance. 

"  Hgemorrhage,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the  blood,  produces  low- 
arterial  tension,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  dicrotous  pulse  in 
proportion  to  its  amount.    Unless  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  very 

great,  the  volume  of  the  blood  expelled 
Fig.  536.  at  each  ventricular  contraction  is  not 

much,  if  at  all  diminished;  but  the 
emptiness  of  the  vessels  allows  the 
pulse  to  collapse  rapidly:  hence  the 
characteristic  '  splash  pulse '  associated 
with  this  condition.  The  pulse  re- 
produced in  the  figure  (Fig.  536)  had 
this  character  remarkably  developed; 
the  dicrotic  beat  also  was  perceptible 
to  the  finger."  * 

Treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  presumed  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage, as  mainly  determined  by  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  Early 
secondary  hjemorrhage— within  a  few  hours  or  days— may  generally  be 
suppressed  by  elevating  the  stump,  and  the  application  of  cold  and 
pressure  to  the  flaps,  a  compress  above  and  below  bemg  used  and  the 
bandage  tightened.    This  failing,  the  stump  must  be  opened  up,  the 
vessels  sought  for  and  tied,  and  the  flaps  replaced  when  the  bleeding  is 
controlled.    Later  secondary  haemorrhage— after  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
nitrht— proceeds,  more  probably,  from  the  main  artery  m  the  stump  ;  a 
ring  tourniquet  applied  to  that  vessel  above  the  stump  wiU  perhaps 
arrest  the  bleeding:  this  failing,  the  stump  may  be  opened  up,  the 
coao-ula  turaed  out,  and  the  vessel  sought  and  tied;  or  a  ligature 
applied  to  the  vessel  above  the  stump.    The  choice  between  these  two 
latter  proceedings  should  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  stump,  as 
regards  the  soundness  or  the  unsoundness  of  the  union.    In  the  one 
case  the  vessel  should  be  sought  in  situ;  in  the  other,  alove  the  stump. 
Ligature  high  up,  as  by  the  Hunterian  operation,  may  even  then  be 
requisite.    In  the  event  of  any  faUure  in  arresting  the  hemorrhage, 
these  different  proceedings  should  be  had  recourse  to  successively.  It, 
from  the  probable  pre-existence  of  some  causative  condition,  there  be 
a  liability  to  secondary  haemorrhage  after  amputation,  or  other  opera- 
#  "  The  Pulse  after  Severe  Hromorrhage,"  note  by  Dr.  Mahomed. 
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tion,  it  will  be  a  judicious  precaution  to  place  a  tourniquet  around  the 
limb  loosely,  wbich  can  be  tightened  at  any  moment  by  the  special 
nurse  in  attendance  ;  or,  by  marking  with  ink  the  spot  where  pressure 
should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  main  artery,  the 
nurse  can  be  instructed  thus  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  Even      Fig.  537.* 
the  patient  may  become  an  assistant,  when  necessary. 

(2.)  Necrosis. — Death  of  the  end  of  the  bone,  and 
a  resulting  sequestrum  or  exfoliation,  may  take  place, 
either  from  injury  to  the  bone  by  rough  use  of  the  saw; 
or  in  consequence  of  suppuration,  sloughing,  and  expo- 
sure of  the  bone.  The  dead  portion  must  be  removed, 
when  loosened.  But  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  may 
become  necrosed,  as  happened  in  a  case  of  a  femur, 
after  amputation  in  the  thigh  ;  and  of  which  the  speci- 
men will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  In  such  a  case,  re-amputation  higher  up 
would  be  the  only  resource. 

(3.}  Gonical  Stump,  with  protrusion  of  the  bone. — 
This  morbid  condition  arises,  either  from  insulEcient 
coverings  of  the  bone  at  the  time  of  amputation,  or 
from  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  muscles  subsequently. 
In  either  way  the  bone  projects,  and  the  stump  has,  or 
acquires,  a  conical  shape  upwards  from  the  bone  as  its 
apex.  Sometimes,  the  bone  threatens  to  protrude  under 
a  thin  ulcerative  cicatrix,  which  is  unable  to  bear  the 
shghtest  pressure  or  motion.  Growth  of  the  bone,  in 
young  persons,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  conical  stump 
eventually,  as  specially  noticed  by  Hargrave  and  Spence. 
But  in  all  the  amputations  I  have  had,  only  three  have 
been  followed  by  conical  stump,  each  of  which  resulted  from  spasmodic 
contraction. 

The  protruding  or  projecting  portion 
of  bone  must  be  excised,  and  the  stump 
refashioned.  An  incision  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  vessels  should  fairly 
expose  the  bone,  which  is  then  sawn  off, 
and  the  flaps  readjusted.  In  an  extreme 
case,  amputation  of  the  stump  must  be 
resorted  to. 

(4.)  Neuralgia  of  the  stump  may  arise 
from  local  or  constitutional  causes.  Com- 
monly, it  arises  from  a  more  than  usually 
bulbous  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  in  the  stump  (Fig.  538),  or  from 
their  adhesion  to  the  cicatrix,  or  to  the 
end  of  bone,  whereby  also  they  are  subject 
to  external  pressure  or  to  atmospheric 
mfluence.  Excision  of  any  such  enlarge- 
ment will  be  necessary,  or  subcutaneous 
division  of  an  adherent  cicatrix.  The 
end  of  the  bone  should  be  removed,  to 
relieve  pressure  and  tightness  arising  from  that  cause.    In  a  case  of 
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painful  cicatrix  after  Chopart's  operation,  I  divided  the  cicatrix  sub- 
cutaneously  without  much  effect ;  but  at  a  later  period,  I  removed  the 
subjacent  portion  of  the  astragalus,  with  a  perfectly  successful  result. 
The  tendo-Achillis  had  been  divided,  to  overcome  retraction  of  the 
stump  and  tilting  forwards  of  the  astragalus  under  the  cicatrix.  An 
hysterical  constitutional  condition  not  unfrequently  causes  neuralgia 
and  spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  stump,  especially  in  females.  No 
operative  interference  will  be  of  the  slightest  use  ;  and  this  condition 
must  be  treated,  as  best  it  may,  constitutionally.  In  more  rare  cases  a 
neuralgic  affection  of  the  stump,  coupled  perhaps  with  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles,  may  depend  on  the  formation  of  an  exostosis 
at  the  end  of  the  bone.  This  had  occurred  in  a  case,  after  amputation 
in  the  thigh  ;  the  end  of  the  femur  being  the  seat  of  two  osseous  out- 
growths, attached  near  the  linea  aspera.  (Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2827  ; 
also  2826.    G.  Langstaff.) 

Healthy  Stump. — Certain  structural  changes  ensue  in  a  healthy 
stump,  and  whereby  it  presents  ultimately  an  altered  appearance.  The 
ends  of  bone  or  bones  become  rounded  and  somewhat  pointed,  or 
occasionally  enlarged,  at  their  extremities,  and  the  medullary  canal  is 
occluded  with  new  bone.  The  ends  of  two  bones,  as  in  stumps  of  the 
leg  aiid  forearm,  are  usually  approximated  and  connected  by  strong 
ligamentous  union,  or  sometimes  joined  by  an  osseous  arch  (Spence). 
The  vessels  are  obliterated  up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch,  and  the 
ends  of  the  nerves  have  undergone  some  bulbous  enlargement,  con- 
sisting of  dense  fibro-cellular  tissue  and  scattered  nervous  fibrillae — 
these  terminal  neuromata  forming  even  when  the  ends  of  nerve  are 
deeply  covered.  The  muscular  portions  of  the  flaps,  however  ample  at 
first,  are  more  or  less  wasted  and  transformed  into  fibro-cellular  tex- 
ture connected  with  the  skin,  which  chiefly  forms  the  covering  to  the 
bone.  Commonly,  the  end  of  bone  corresponds  to  the  cicatrix,  and  is 
often  firmly  united  to  it ;  but  both  these  conditions  will  depend  on  the 
mode  of  forming  the  covering.    The  stump  is  thus  reduced  in  size 

and  somewhat  pointed  or  conical ;  the  rounded 
end  of  bone  being  plainly 'felt  under  the  finger. 
(Fig.  639.)  The  practical  inferences  from  these 
structural  results  would  seem  to  be,  that  bulky 
muscular  flaps  are  useless,  and  that  the  skin 
should  be  made  of  amply  sufficient  length  to 
form  the  integumental  covei'ing  of  the  bone; 
at  the  same  time,  observing  to  divide  the  nerves 
high  up,  to  prevent  their  ends  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  integumental  cicatrix,  and  to 
afford  a  deep  covering  as  the  muscular  texture 
progressively  wastes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  ijounrj  persons,  the  bone  may  continue  to 
grow  after  amputation.  Consequently,  in  per- 
forming the  operation,  some  redundancy  of  soft  parts  should  be  left  to 
compensate  for  the  osseous  development. 

Artificial  Limhs  of  various  kinds  have  been  invented,  suitable  to  the 
of  the  part  removed;  and  the  most  useful  forms  are  figured  m 


Fig.  539.* 
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connection  with  the  result  of  each  particular  Amputation. 

Double  Amputation. — Amputation  of  two  limbs,  simultaneously  or 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2814a.  (Partridge.) 
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in  immediate  succession,  may  occasionally  be  required  for  severe  injury, 
and  sometimes  for  disease,  as  gangrene.  The  lower  extremities_  are 
more  frequently  subject  to  double  amputation,  as  wben  both  tbigbs 
are  crushed  by  the  passage  of  a  railway-truck  across  them ;  or  one  leg 
and  one  arm  may  have  to  be  removed ;  but  both  arms  seldom  require 
amputation.  I  have  had  occasion  to  amputate  both  lower  extremities, 
below  the  knees  or  in  the  thighs,  in  some  instances;  or  the  lower 
extremity,  in  the  thigh,  and  the  upper  at  the  shoulder-joint;  biit  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  having  had  occasion  to  amputate  both  arms. 

The  choice  of  simultaneous  or  suhsequent  amputation  must  be 
determined  by  the  state  of  shock  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  circu- 
lation. The  object  of  simultaneous  amputation  is  to  lessen  the  repeti- 
tion and  persistence  of  shock,  by  making  it  the  shock,  as  it  were,  of 
one  operation.  But  the  reserve-power  of  the  system  to  sustain  this 
sino-le,  more  severe  shock  must  be  judiciously  estimated  ;  and  if  subse- 
quCTit  amputation  be  deemed  the  safer  course,  the  period  of  interval 
between  the  two  operations — amputation  of  one  limb,  and  then  the 
other — should  be  regulated  by  the  same  consideration.  In  simultaneous 
double  amputation  of  the  lower  limbs,  Lister's  tourniquet  for  compress- 
ing the  abdominal  aorta  offers  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  imme- 
diate succession  of  the  second  operation,  without  waiting  to  ligature 
the  vessels  in  the  first  stump, — a  procedure  which  involves  no  shock  to 
the  system. 

Results  of  Amputation. — The  mortality  after  Amputation  may  be 
primary, — from  shock ;  or  arise  from  secondary  causes  ; — principally 
secondary  haemorrhage,  exhaustion,  tetanus,  pyeemia,  phlebitis,  erysi- 
pelas, and  pneumonia,  or  other  visceral  affections,  and  from  affections 
of  the  stump,  as  sloughing,  and  hospital  gangrene. 

The  caMsative  conditions  which  give  rise  to  and  induce  these  im- 
mediate causes  relate  :  (1)  to  the  constitutional  conditions,  and  age, 
of  the  individual ;  (2):  to  hygienic  conditions;  (3)  to  the  operation; — ■ 
as  for  injury  or  disease,  the  kind  and  extent  of  either,  the  period  after 
injury, — representing  primary  and  secondary  amputations,  the  seat  of 
amputation  in  its  proximity  to  the  trunk,  and  the  structure  of  the  bone 
sawn  through,  as  involving  or  not  the  medullary  canal. 

(1.)  Individual  Conditions. — Constitutional  states  of  health,  whether 
hereditary  or  acquired,  have  a  most  powerful  predisposing  influence  on 
the  mortality  after  amputation,  as-  after  operations  in  general.  A 
naturally  weak  constitution,  whether  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system, 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  the  vigour  of 
the  circulation,  predisposes  to  the  severity  of  shock  contingent  on  the 
operation,  to  passive  haamorrhage,  or  to  exhaustion.  An  acquired  state 
of  the  general  health,  of  similar  character,  in  consequence  of  habits  of 
intemperance  and  a  hard  life,  resulting  in  a  hrohen  constitution,  has 
the  same  unfavourable  influence  after  amputation.  Qf  organic  dis- 
eases, the  one  which  has  perhaps  the  most  fatal  tendency  is  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  with  albuminuria ;  a  disease  whereby  the 
blood  becomes  drained  of  its  albuminous  or  reparative  plasma,  and 
poisoned  by  the  retention  of  urea  or  excrementitious  matter;  Age 
affects  the  result  of  amputation ;  the  pi'obability  of  success  being  in 
favour  of  an  early  period  of  life,  and  declining  as  life  advances.  In 
the  one  case,  death  occurs  more  frequently,  by  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  acute  inflammatory  fever,  soon  uftcr  the  operation ;  in  the 
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other  case,  exhaustion  from  shock  or  from  blood-poisoning,  soon  after 
the  operation  or  at  a  later  period. 

(2.)  Hygienic  conditions  relate  principally  to  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere, as  arising  from  deficient  ventilation,  defective  drainage,  or 
want  of  personal  cleanliness ;  and  to  zymotic  influences ;  also  to  the 
food,  in  respect  to  its  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  mainly  on  account 
of  impure  atmospheric  conditions  that  the  mortality  from  amputations 
in  large  towns  contrasts  unfavourably  with  those  in  the  country.  And 
the  causes  of  death  are  different :  in  towns,  exhaustion,  tetanus, 
pyeamia,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gangrene ;  in  the  country,  haamor- 
rhage  and  acute  inflammation.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principle  now  observed  in  the  best  Metropolitan  Hospitals, — the  segre- 
gation instead  of  the  aggregation  of  patients,  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
relative  mortality  after  operations  in  town  and  country.  At  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  where  this  principle  is  rigorously  observed,  pyaemia,  for 
example,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(3.)  (a.)  The  operation  itself,  as  to  whether  the  amputation  be 
performed  for  injury  or  disease,  is  followed  by  a  very  different  rate  of 
mortality,  and  in  favour  of  disease.  Thus,  the  mortality  resulting 
from  amputation  in  the  thigh  and  leg,  as  performed  in  the  Provincial 
Hospitals,  differs  considerably  under  these  circumstances ;  being,  in 
regard  to  the  thigh,  61  per  cent,  after  amputation  for  injury,  and 
only  23  "4  per  cent,  after  amputation  for  disease  ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
leg,  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  25"5.  In  the  Parisian  Hospitals, 
Malgaigne's  statistics  show  less  disproportionate  results  between  the 
operation  for  injury  and  disease ;  in  the  thigh,  74  per  cent.,  and  60  per 
cent. ;  in  the  leg,  63 "3,  and  49.  But,  after  amputation  of  the  foot, 
the  proportionate  mortality  was  66'6  per  cent.,  and  10"3  per  cent. ;  and 
after  the  operation  in  the  arm,  56'6,  and  6'5.  In  University  College 
Hospital,  the  results  of  274  cases  of  amputation  in  the  thigh,  leg  and 
foot,  shoulder  and  arm,  and  forearm,  presented  the  following  total 
proportion  of  mortality  : — For  injury,  in  92  cases,  36  deaths,  or  39"1  per 
cent. ;  for  disease,  in  182  cases,  30  deaths,  or  only  16'5  per  cent. 
Professor  Spence  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  amputations  in  403 
cases,  in  the  lower  and  upper  extremities  : — For  injury,  144  cases,  with 
60  deaths,  or  rather  less  than  1  in  2  ;  for  disease,  259  cases,  with  60 
deaths,  or  less  than  1  in  5.  These  results  exclude  all  amputations  of 
less  magnitude  than  those  at  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints. 

The  causes  of  the  greater  relative  mortality  after  amputation  for 
injury  would  appear  to  be  the  greater  severity  of  the  shock,  the 
tendency  to  pyaemia,  the  liability  to  tetanus,  or  to  gangrene  of  the 
stump  ;  whereas,  exhaustion  or  pneumonia  would  seem  to  be  the  chief 
causes  of  a  fatal  result  from  amputation  for  disease.  The  kind  and  the 
extent  of  the  local  condition  has  also  an  unquestionable  influence  on 
the  result  of  the  operation  ;  as  illustrated  by  the  importance  of  com- 
pound and  comminuted  fracture,  and  of  malignant  disease,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  mortality  after  amputation.  With  regard  to  disease,  a 
chronic  state  of  the  morbid  condition  is  least  unfavourable  for  opera- 
tion ;  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  results  of  excision  of  the  joints  and 
bones. 

(h.)  The  period  after  injury  least  unfavourable  for  amputation  has 
led  to  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  amputations ;  the  one 
being  performed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  or  before  the 
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supervention  of  inflammation ;  tlie  other,  after  that  period,  when 
inflammation  has  supervened,  or,  at  a  later  period,  suppuration.  The 
results  of  primary  and  secondary  amputations  differ  in  Civil  and 
Military  practice.  In  Givil  practice,  the  mortality  from  primary  ampu- 
tations is  rather  higher  than  from  secondary  amputations ;  but  in  a 
variable  proportion  according  to  whether  it  be  the  loiuer  or  the  upper 
extremity.  In  the  403  cases  by  Spence,  of  the  144  submitted  to 
amputation  for  injury,  there  was  an  equal  proportion  of  72  in  each 
extremity.  In  the  lower  limb,  58  primary  amputations  were  followed 
by  33  deaths,  and  14  secondary  by  8  deaths.  But  in  the  upper  limb, 
of  60  primary  amputations,  16  only  were  fatal ;  and  of  12  secondary, 
only  3.  In  the  lower  extremity,  therefore,  both  primary  and  secondary 
amputations  are  most  fatal.  Of  46  cases  recorded  by  Malgaigne,  34 
died.  Of  24  cases  recorded  by  South,  Laurie,  and  Peacock,  as  having 
occurred  in  old  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Grlasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Infirmaries,  all  were  fatal.  The  total  results  of  amputations  in  the 
thigh,  leg  and  foot,  shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm,  as  performed  at 
University  College  Hospital,  may  be  thus  compared  : — Of  primary  am- 
putations, in  48  cases,  there  were  18  deaths  ;  of  secondary  amputa- 
tions, in  43  cases,  19  deaths.  In  Military  practice,  the  mortality  is 
reversed ;  secondary  amputations,  excepting  those  of  the  hip-joint, 
being  far  more  fatal  than  primary  operations.  Of  300  secondary 
amputations  by  Faure,  only  30  recovered;  whilst  three-fourths  of 
Larrey's  primary  amputations  recovered.  With  regard  to  whether  the 
operation  be  performed  in  the  upper  or  the  loioer  extremity ;  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  the  mortality  after  secondary  amputation  in  the 
one  case  was  twelve  times,  and  in  the  other  only  three  times,  as  great 
as  after  primary  amputation  of  these  parts ;  a  difference  more  adverse  to 
secondary  amputation  in  the  upper  limb.  The  seat  of  operation  in -the 
upper  and  lower  limbs  affects  the  mortality,  as  shown  by  the  results  in 
the  British  army  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  relative  rate  of 
mortality  per  cent,  was  as  follows : — Prom  primary  amputations  :  at 
the  shoulder,  27  ;  of  the  arm,  17  ;  of  the  forearm,  3 ;  of  the  thigh,  62  ; 
of  the  leg,  30 ;  and  of  the  foot,  17.  Then  again,  from  secondary  am- 
putations, the  death-rate  per  cent.,  in  different  parts,  was — at  the 
shoulder,  66  ;  of  the  arm,  31 ;  of  the  forearm,  28 ;  of  the  thigh,  80  ; 
and  of  the  leg,  76. 

The  causes  of  death,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  mortality,  differ  after 
primary  and  secondary  amputations.  The  former  are  more  often  fatal 
from  shock,  haemorrhage,  exhaustion,  and  perhaps  tetanus,  or  pytemia ; 
the  latter  period  of  operation  is  especially  prone  to  a  fatal  issue  from 
exhaustion,  tetanus,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  or  other  visceral 
-  affections,  and  gangrene  of  the  stump.  Statistical  results  are  wanting 
to  accurately  determine  the  relative  frequency  of  these  causes  of 
death,  with  reference  to  the  period  of  amputation. 

(c.)  The  seat  of  amputation,  in  relation  to  the  mortality  of  this 
operation,  is  very  important.  The  danger  and  the  death-rate  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  amputation  to  the  trunk  ; 
and  in  an  increasingly  ascending  ratio,  the  higher  the  line  of  operation, 
and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  part  amputated.  Common  surgical 
experience  shows  that  the  removal  of  a  toe  or  finger  is  less  hazardous 
than  amputation  of  the  thigh  or  arm.  But  statistical  results  have 
shown  the  regularly  ascending  mortality  according  to  the  line  of 
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amputation.  Thus,  in  the  American  War,  the  percentage  of  mortality 
rose  as  follows  :— Fingers  and  hands,  1-5  ;  wrist,  5-5 ;  forearm,  16-.5  ; 
arm,  21  ;  shoulder,  39  ;  partial  of  foot,  9  ;  ankle-joint,  13  ;  leg,  2G  ; 
knee,  65  ;  thigh,  64;  and  hip,  85.  Some  relation  subsists  between 
the  proximity  to  the  trunk  and  the  causes  of  death  from  amputation. 
Thus,  the  removal  of  a  limb  high  up  is  more  fatal  from  shock,  or  from 
hismori-hage,  primary  or  secondary. 

(d.)  The  structure  of  the  bone  sawn  through,  when  the  medullary 
canal  is  opened,  seems  to  have  some  degree  of  unfavourable  or  even 
fatal  influence  ;  owing  to  the  liability  of  consecutive  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  medullary  membrane, — osteo-myelitis,  and  pya3mia. 
But  the  importance  of  this  condition  relatively  to  the  mortality  after 
amputation,  is  very  undetermined. 

Paeticulae  Amputations. 

Amputations  op  the  Uppee  Exteemitt. — The  Hand.  (Fig.  540.) — 
The  Fingers,  at  their  Phalangeal  Articulations,  not  unfrequently 
require  amputation  for  injury  or  disease,  as  caries  resulting  from 
whitlow.    This  operation  is  very  simple.    The  hand  being  held  prone, 

Fig.  540.*  Fig.  541. 


and  the  fingers  on  either  side  of  the  affected  one  drawn  towards  the 
palm  by  an  assistant,  the  operator  lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the  finger, 
and  bending  it  slightly,  he  applies  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury  or  scalpel 
to  one  side  of  the  joint,  opposite  the  articulation  (Fig.  541),  and  carry- 
ing it  over  to  the  opposite  side,  makes  a  slightly  convex  incision, 
directed  downwards ;  then,  running  the  knife  across  and  through 
the  joint,  bending  it  as  needs  be,  the  blade  is  turned  flat  under  the 
phalanx,  and  a  semilunar  flap  made  of  sufiicient  length  to  cover  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  and  unite  with  the  dorsal  incision.  Another  and 
reverse  mode  of  doing  this  operation  is — by  placing  the  hand  in  the 
supine  position,  and  with  the  finger  extended,  to  transfix  on  the  palmat 
aspect  of  the  joint,  and  carrying  the  blade  flat  on  the  bone,  cut  a 
semilunar  flap  of  suflBcient  length  ;  then,  passing  the  knife  across  and 
through  the  joint,  to  divide  the  skin  almost  transversely  in  bringing  it 
to  the  surface. 

*  Diagram  showing  lines  of  incision  from  points  of  bone,  in — 1,  amputation  of 
phalanx  of  finger ;  2,  finger ;  3,  thumb ;  4,  little  finger ;  5,  at  wrist-joint. 
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Fig.  5-12. 


Amputation  through  any  of  the  Phalanges  may  be  performed  in  like 
manner.  And,  instead  of  amputating  at  the  articulation  of  the  middle 
and  metacarpal  phalanx,  it  is  better,  having  made  a  short  dorsal  and 
lono-er  palmar  flap,  to  cut  through  the  middle  phalanx  with  pliers;  thus 
to  leave  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  tendon  to  move  the  first  phalanx, 
which  would  remain  a  stiff  spike  if  the  amputation  were  performed  at 

the  articulation.  y  a  ■ 

Ampidation  of  the  entire  Finger,  at  the  Metacarpo-phatangeal  Articu- 
lation.—Kaving  placed  the  hand  in  the  prone  position  with  the  fingers, 
on  either  side  of  the  affected  one,  drawn  towards  the  palm  by  an 
assistant,  the  Surgeon  lays  hold  of  the  finger,  and  entering  the  point  of 
a  lono-  narrow  bistoury  or  scalpel  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  head  of  this  bone  or  knuckle, 
an  incision  is  carried  forward  to  the  interdigital  web,  and  round  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  finger;  the  knife  is  then  turned  obliquely  back- 
wards along  the  interdigital  web  of  this  side  also,  to  join  the  dorsal 
incision.  A  kind  of  looped  incision  is  thus  formed,  embracing  the 
root  of  the  finger  from  above  the  joint,  and  there  including  an  angular 
portion  of  integument.  The  oval  flap  is  easily  drawn 
back,  the  extensor  tendon  divided  across,  and  the 
linger  disarticulated.  (Pig.  642.)  This,  the  oval 
method  of  amputation,  may  be  converted  into  a  V 
incision,  by  depressing  the  knife  slightly  into  the 
]ialm,  converging  towards  the  middle  line,  then 
diverging  again  towards  the  web  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  thence  upwards  into  the  dorsal  incision. 
The  resulting  linear  cicatrix  is  less  puckered  than 
by  the  oval  method.  A  'third  method  consists  in 
directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  web,  close 
to  the  finger,  and  by  an  incision  backwards  towards 
the  middle  line,  on  the  dorsum  and  into  the  palm, 
the  joint  is  reached  ;  the  blade  is  then  passed  round 
the  head  of  the  phalangeal  bone,  and  brought  out- 
wards through  the  web  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
method,  though  simple  and  rapid,  requires  practice.  In  either  way, 
disarticulation  is  aided  by  using  the  finger  as  a  lever.  The  bulky 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  had  better  then  be 
removed  with  bone-pliers,  introduced  from  the 
dorsal  surface  (Fig.  543),  and  by  nipping  the  bone 
ideanly  across  ;  unless  it  be  the  index  or  little 
linger,  in  regard  to  both  of  which  the  bone  should 
he  nipped  across  obliquely  from  without  inwards, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  hand.  After 
lying  or  twisting  the  digital  arteries,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  readily  fall  together  into  a  line, 
and  the  fingers  being  brought  together,  the  gap 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  A  palmar  splint  is  ap- 
plied, and  simple  dressing  as  usual. 

The  Metacarpal  hone  may  be  included  by 
carrying  the  incision  further  back  ;  but  it  is  better  to  leave  the  base 
of  the  i)one, — not  to  open  the  wrist-joint,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  palmar  arch  in  removing  the  bone  fi'om  its  bed. 

Several  fingers,  with  perhaps  their  metacarpal  bones,  requiring 


Fig.  .543. 
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removal  for  disease  or  injury,  the  operation  can  be  fashioned  in  a 
similar  manner,  leaving  a  very  useful  forceps-hand. 
_  Amputation  of  the  Thumb,  at  its  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Articulation, 
13  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  for  the  removal  of  a 
finger  at  the  same  articulation ;  but,  if  possible,  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  should  always  be  preserved,  any  remnant  portion  of  the 
thumb  being  specially  serviceable.  Hence,  the  incision  from  the  dorsal 
aspect  must  be  carried  forward  on  the  radial  side  beyond  the  base  of 
the  phalanx,  to  obtain  sufficient  flap-covering  for  the  bulky  head  of 
the  metacai-pal  bone.  The  result  of  this  amputation  will  often  be 
very  satisfactory;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  acquiring  a  considerable  range 

of  motion,  and  equal  strength  as  an  op- 
ponent to  the  fingers ;  both  of  which 
functions  are  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
hand  of  a  patient  upon  whom  I  had 
thus  operated  for  iniury  to  the  thumb. 
(Fig.  544.) 

Amputation  of  the  Thumb,  at  its 
Carpo-metacarpal  Articulation,  is  the 
only  amputation  peculiar  to  the  thumb. 
Liston's  method. — Commencing  an  in- 
cision just  above  the  articulation  of  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  trapezium  on  the  palmar  aspect, 
and  continuing  it  down  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone,  inclining  sHghtly 
to  the  radial  side,  the  knife  is 


Fig.  544. 


Fig.  545. 


sunk  into  the  fold  of  integu- 


ment between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  (Fig.  545) ; 
then,  introducing  the  knife 
at  this  extremity  of  the  in- 
cision, and  thrusting  it  up 
along  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  bone,  its  point  is  made 
to  emerge  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incision,  and  the 
palmar  integument  divided 
outwards  (Fig.  546) ;  observ- 
ing to  carry  the  blade  for- 
wards to  opposite  the  dorsal  incision,  at  the 
root  of  the  thumb,  that  the  palmar  flap  shall 
entii-ely  cover  the  exposed  surface  of  the  web.  The  bone  is  twisted 
out,  and  disarticulated  with  a  few  touches  of  the  knife ;  the  lips  of  the 
oval  wound  form  a  single  incision,  and  eventually  a  linear  cicatrix. 
In  operating  on  the  right  thnmb,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Surgeon 
to  cross  his  hands  in  an  awkward  manner,  unless  he  is  ambidextrous. 
The  order  of  amputation  may,  therefore,  be  reversed ;  first,  by  trans- 
fixion, the  palmar  flap  is  made,  and  then  the  dorsal  incision.  Another 
method  consists  in  carrying  the  dorsal  incision  downwards  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  then  in  an 
oval  form  around  the  joint,  up  to  the  dorsal  incision.  When  the  flap 
is  brought  together  there  will  still  be  only  a  single  line  of  cicatrix. 

Amputation  of  the  Little  Finger,  at  its  Garpo-metacarpal  Articulation^ 
may  bo  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 


AMPUTATION  AT  WRIST- JOINT  AND  OF  FORE -ARM. 
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Fig.  547. 


Amputation  at  the  Weist- joint. — The  radio-carpal  articulation  is  as 
easily  opened  as  any  of  the  joints  in  the  hand.  An  assistant  holding 
the  forearm,  the  operator  lays  hold  of  the  hand  on  its  palmar  aspect, 
with  his  forefinger  and  thumb  on  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius 
and  ulna ;  thus  spanning  the  wrist,  as  the  ^  limits  of  the  incision.  A 
short  narrow-bladed  amputating  knife  _  is 
used  instead  of  a  bistoury,  and  an  incision 
made  from  one  styloid  process  to  the  other, 
across  the  back  of  the  joint,  slightly  curving 
towards  the  hand.  (Fig.  547.)  Passing  the 
knife  across  the  joint,  clear  of  the  arched- 
shaped  surface  of  the  carpal  bones,  the  lateral 
ligaments  are  divided,  and  the  knife  carried 
forward  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  meta- 

I  carpal  bones,  so  as  to  make  a  rounded  flap 

.  of  suflficient  length  to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  unite  with  the  dorsal 

:  incision.  In  turning  the  knife  round  the 
joint,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hitch  against 

•  the  pisiform  bone,  which  projects  forward  on 

■  the  palmar  aspect,  beyond  the  other  bones  of 

•  the  carpus.    The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
will  require  ligature  or  torsion,  and  perhaps  some  interosseous  carpal 
ibranch. 

This  amputation,  not  often  requisite,  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
:  movements  of  pronation  and 

I  supination.       Inappropriate,  Fig.  548. 

therefore,  for  disease  of  the  -    -  °- 

wrist,  where  the  lower  radio- 

■  ulnar  articulation  is  involved, 
the  operation  is  suitable  for 
injury  where  no  portion  of 
the  hand  can  be  saved,  but 
with  sufficient  sound  integu- 

:  ment  to  form  the  palmar  flap. 
An   artificial   hand  may 

\  eventually  be  adapted  to  the 
stump ;  one  of  the  most  use- 

i  ful  forms  is  here  represented 

I  (Fig.  548),  and  one  of  its  most 

i  important  uses.  (Fig.  549.) 
Amputation  of  the  Fore- 
AEM. — The  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm is  the  part  to  be  preferred 
for  amputation,  as  affording 
the  most  convenient  coverings 
to  the  stump,  and  a  tolerably 
suitable  length  of  stump  for 
the  application  of  an  artificial  hand.  The  brachial  artery  must  be 
commanded  by  an  assistant,  and  the  forearm  held  by  another  assistant, 
in  a  state  of  extension  and  semi-pronation, — the  radius  looking  up- 
wards. The  margins  of  the  bones  should  be  felt  by  the  operator  with 
one  hand ;  a  posterior  flap  is  then  made  by  a  curved  incision  down- 
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wards  ;  commencing  on  the  palmar  margin  of  the  radius — on  the  left 
side — and  continued  a  little  way  down  along  the  bone,  arching  acrosa 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  up  along  the  ulna  to  a  point  on  its 
palmar  aspect  opposite  to  the  other  horn  of  the  incision,  it  thus  ex- 
tends forward  sufficiently 
Fia.  550.  on  either  side  for  easy  trans- 

fixion in  front  of  the  bones. 
(I'ig.  550.)  This  flap  is  re- 
flected by  a  stroke  or  two 
with  the  knife ;  and  the 
point  being  entered  at  one 
horn  of  the  incision,  in  front 
of  the  bones,  and  made  to 
emerge  at  the  other,  an 
anterior  flap  of  correspond- 
ing shape  and  length  is 
formed,  by  carrying  the  knife  from  within  outwards  along  the  surface 
of  the  bones.  Both  flaps  are  retracted  by  an  assistant.  Sweeping  the 
knife  around  the  bones  to  divide  any  remaining  muscular  fibres,  and 
cutting  across  the  interosseous  membrane  with  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  bones  are  then  sawn  together.  The  radial,  ulnar,  and  inter- 
osseous arteries  in  the  anterior  flap  must  be  Ugatured  or  twisted,  and 
the  flaps  adjusted  with  sutures. 

This  method  of  performing  amputation  of  the  forearm  provides 
•for  easy  transfixion,  and  is  the  most  dexterous ;  but  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion of  the  forearm — semi-pronation,  both  flaps  may  be  made  by 
transfixion. 

Amputation  by  a  long  anterior,  and  a  short  posterior,  rectangular  flap, 
on  Teale's  principle,  will  also  form  a  good  stump. 

An  artificial  forearm  may  be  fitted  thus. 
Fig.  551.  (I'ig-  651.)   It  is  a  modification,  by  Mr. 

Bigg,  of  Beaufort's  arm.  The  hand  may 
be  adapted  for  a  variety  of  important  move- 
ments— as  in  writing  or  driving. 

Amputation  at  the  Elhoio-joint  may  be 
performed  by  transfixion  in  front  of  the 
joint,  just  below  the  condyles,  and  forming 
a  sufficiently  long  anterior  rounded  flap  ; 
then,  dividing  the  lateral  ligaments  with 
a  touch  of  the  knife  on  either  side,  the 
joint  is  opened,  and  the  blade  being  carried 
round  the  olecranon,  dividing  the  attach- 
ment of  the  triceps  tendon,  a  short  semi- 
circular skin-flap  is  formed  posteriorly. 
The  condyloid  surface  of  the  humerus 
should  then  be  sawn  ofE. 

But  this  amputation  is  seldom  eligible, 
or  necessary.  When  removal  of  the  limb 
is  requisite  for  injury,  there  is  seldom 
sufficient  sound  integument  for  the  an- 
terior flap ;  and  in  the  case  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  elbow-joint, 
excision  may  generally  be  performed. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. — An  assistant  compressing  the  brachial 
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Fig.  552. 


artery,  the  Surgeon  makes  a  couple  of  equal  flaps,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior ;  simply  by  transfixing  the  arm  in  front  of  the  humerus,  and 
cutting  a  well-rounded  flap,  and  then  enter- 
ing the  knife  behind  the  bone  and  making 
Mother  such  flap.  (Fig.  652.)  These  are 
retracted  by  an  assistant.  A  sweep  of  the 
knife  clears  the  bone,  which  is  then  sawn 
through ;  care  having  been  taken  that  the 
7nusculo-spiral  nerve  was  divided  at  the 
back  of  the  bone — if  the  amputation  be  at 
that  part  of  the  arm  where  this  nerve  winds 
round  behind  the  humerus.  The  artery 
and  any  bleeding  branches  of  magnitude 
are  secured,  and  the  flaps  brought  together 
with  sutures. 

Circular  amputation,  as  in  the  thigh, 
will  be  preferable,  if  the  limb  be  very 
fleshy. 

Amputation  by  a  long  external,  and  a 
.•  sliort  internal,  rectangular  flap,  on  Teale's  principle,  may  be  practised 
•  with  advantage  occasionally.    This  method  is  suitable  where  sufiicient 
i  flaps  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  more  often  from  wasting  or  con- 
densation of  the  muscles,  in  disease  of  the  forearm. 

EesuUs. — Amputations  of  the  forearm,  or  of  the  arm,  are  very 
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successful.  'For  disease,  as  of  the 
joints  or  bones,  amputation  is  espe- 
cially successful ;  but  far  less  so  for 
malignant  disease.  For  injury,  the' 
operation  in  either  part  is  generally 
r  more  fatal.  The  death-rate  per  cent,  rises,  as  usual,  relatively  to  ampu- 
t  tation  nearest  the  trunk.  During  the  American  War,  the  proportion 
»was,  after  amputation  of  the  forearm,  16'5;  the  arm,  21.    In  the 
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Crimea,  amputations  of  the  forearm  were  fatal  in  the  ratio  of  only  7, 
and  those  of  the  arm  19,  per  cent.  At  Gay's  Hospital,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryant's  statistical  results,  the  ratio  of  fatal  traumatic  amputa- 
tions of  the  forearm  and  arm  was  16  and  22  per  cent. ;  thus  almost 
exactly  equalling  the  proportionate  mortality  during  the  American 
War.  And  this  comparative  result  was  in  Civil  and  Military  practice 
respectively. 

An  arUfidal  arm  may  be  adapted  to  the  stump  ;  and  of  the  various 
forms  invented,  the  best  construction  is  Van  Petersen's,  if  the  stump 
be  long  and  mobile  (Fig.  653)  ;  or  the  less  costly  arm  invented  by 
Count  de  Beaufort.    (Pig.  654.) 

Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint. — An  assistant  standing  above 
the  shoulder,  compresses  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  passes  over  the 

first  rib ;  or,  if  he  know  the 
Fig.  555.  operation  practically,  he  may 

be  trusted  to  catch  the  artery 
with  his  thumbs  in  the  inner 
flap.    Another  assistant  holds 
the  arm  up  so  as  to  relax  the 
deltoid  muscle.    The  Surgeon 
— operating  on  the  left  arm — 
introduces  a  long-bladed  am- 
putating knife  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  axilla,  and  pass- 
ing it  in  front  of  the  joint, 
makes  it  emerge  at  the  an- 
tex'ior  border  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  about  an  inch  below 
the  point  of  the  acromion ;  cut- 
ting downwards  and  outwards, 
a  large  flap  is  formed  chiefly 
of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  skin. 
(Fig.  655.)   This  flap  is  raised 
by  an  assistant  at  the  shoulder, 
and  the  arm  brought  down 
towards  the  front  of  the  chest ; 
thus  presenting  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  muscles  attached 
to  the  tuberosity.  Running 
the  knife  across  the  joint,  these 
are  divided,  with  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  the  knife  turned 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
followed  by  the  hand  of  an- 
other assistant  ready  to  com- 
press the  artery.    The  arm  is 
again  raised  to  give  freedom 
in  making  the  flap,  and  the 
knife  carried  downwards  close  to  the  bone,  forming  an  inner  flap  cor- 
responding to  the  outer  one ;  while  at  this  moment  the  assistant  in 
charge  grasps  the  whole  thickness  of  the  inner  flap  with  both  hands, 
between  his  lingers  and  thumbs  crosswise  (Fig.  556),  and  catches  the 
artery  as  it  is  divided.    If  this  be  done  dexterously  very  little  blood 
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escapes.  Amputation  at  the  right  shoulder-joint  is  performed  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  only  that  the  shoulder  is  transfixed  from 
before  backwards,  the  knife  being  entered  in  front  of  the  deltoid  about 
an  inch  below  the  acromion,  and  made  to  emerge  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  axilla.  The  axillary  artery  and  other  vessels  having 
been  tied  or  securely  twisted,  the  flaps  are  adjusted  with  sutures. 

Spencers  method  consists,  principally,  in  forming  a  lai'ge  outer  flap 
by  incision.  On  the  right  side,  for  example ;  "  the  arm  being  slightly 
aiaducted,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  rotated  outwards,  an  incision' 
is  made  with  a  strong  bistoury,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  humerus 
immediately  external  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  carried  down  through 
the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles,  to 
the  humeral  attachment  of  the  latter  muscle,  which  is  there  divided. 
Then,  the  incision  is  gently  curved  across  and  fairly  through  the  lower 
ilbres  of  the  deltoid  towards,  but  not  through,  the  posterior  border  of 
the  axilla.  Unless  the  textures  be  much  torn,  the  line  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  section  is  then  marked  by  carrying  an  incision 
through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  from  the  terminal  point  of  the  vertical 
incision,  across  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to  meet  the  incision  at  the 
outer  side.  This  insures  accuracy  in  the  line  of  union,  but  is  not 
essential.  The  large  outer  flap  is  dissected  up,  and  the  head  of  the 
humerus  disarticulated,  as  in  the  other  mode  of  amputation.  If  the 
shoulder  be  very  muscular,  redundancy  of  flap  is  avoided  by  raising 
the  integument  only,  from  the  deltoid,  at  the  lower  part,  and  then 
dividing  the  muscular  texture  higher  up."  Ha3morrhage  having  been 
arrested,  and  the  flap  adjusted  by  a  few  points  of  suture,  a  flat  pad  of 
lint  is  applied  and  secured  by  a  six-tailed  split  cloth,  the  tails  being 
fastened  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Three  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  method  of  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint :  the  fullness  and  better  form  of  the  stump,  instead  of 
the  ugly  hollow  which  results  from  the  opposed  action  of  the  pectoralis 
major  in  fr^nt,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles 
behind;  the  preservation  of  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  ;  and  the  greater  facility  offered  for  disarticulation. 

Or,  the  outer  flap  may  be  made  by  incision  from  without  in- 
wards, and  raising  the  flap  upwards  by  two  or  three  sweeps  with  the 
knife ;  a  modification  more  suitable  in  amputation  for  disease  of 
the  arm,  where  the  muscular  texture  has  undergone  atrophy  or  con- 
Ki  densation. 

i       Results.  —  Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  disease  of  the 
humerus  is  more  successful  than  the  same  operation  for  injury.  The 
mortality  in  the  one  case  was  1  in  4 ;  in  the  other,  5  in  18  (Spence)  ; 
■and  amounted  to  35  percent,  during  the  Crimean  War.    The  death- 
rate  per  cent,  in  the  American  War  was  39  ;  that  after  amputation  in 
•  the  arm  being  only  21  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  18  adverse  to  ampu- 
Jj  tation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  injury  requiring  amputation,  as  com- 
V  pound  fracture  of  the  humerus  high  up,  is  usually  accompanied  with 
■  other  injuries,  particularly  of  the  head,  thus  increasing  the  risk  of  a 
latal  result. 

j  Amputations  of  the  Lower  Exteemitt. 

:       The  Foot     (Figs.  557,  558.)-Am2mtations  of  the  Toes,  at  their 

,  Mimanrjeal  Articulations,  and  at  their  Metatarso-jphalangeal  Articu- 
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lations. — These  operations  are  performed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  the  analogous  operations  on  the  Fingers.    In  amputations  at  the 


Fig.  557.* 


Fig.  558.t 


Fig.  559. 


last-named  articulations,  tlie  incision  must  be 
commenced  proportionately  farther  back  than 
in  the  Hand,  these  articulations  being  situated 
at  some  distance  above  the  web  of  the  Toes ; 
and  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone,  which  would  diminish  the 
breadth  and  support  of  tlie  foot. 

Amputation  of  the  Great  Toe,  at  its  Tarso- 
metatarsal Articulation.— With,  a  stout  bis- 
toury, commence  an  incision  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  interspace  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  first 
and  second  toes  ;  carry  the  incision  forward  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe 
and  curve  it  inwards  upon  the  ball  to  the  sole  of  the  foot^.  a  part 
opposite  to  the  web  between  the  toes;  thence  draw  the  knife  back- 
wards along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  dorsal  incision.    Dissect  the  flap  back,  close  to  the  bone 

divide  the  web  between  the  first  two  toes, 
avoiding  the  sesamoid  bone  here  situated, 
and  isolate  the  metatarsal  bone ;  then,  twist- 
ing the  great  toe  inwards,  pass  the  knife 
deeply  into  the  angle  of  the  wound  and  open 
the  articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone,  detaching  its  hgamentous  connections 
—but  avoiding  the  termination  of  the  dorsal 
artery  by  directing  the  knife  towards  the 
joint,  and  thus  complete  the  amputation. 

(Fig.  559.)  ,  • 

The  metatarsal  lone  alone  can  be  removea 
hy  the  first  part  of  this  operation ;  the  flap  being  made  without  then 

dividing  the  web  of  the  toes.  t  a  i-  i   

Amputation  of  the  Little  Toe,  at  its  Tarso-metatarsal  Artvculation.- 

*  Diagram  showing  lines  of  incision  from  points  of  l^^ne,  in-1,  ampntation 
great  toeT2,  little  toef  3,  all  the  toes;  4,  or  at  their  tarso-metatarsal  articulaaons . 
I  through  the  tarsus,  or  medio-tarpal ;  6,  at  ankle-joint.  nmnutfl- 
'  t  Sgrara  showing  lines  of  disarticulation,  or  section  of  bone,  m-l,  a^^^^^^^^^ 
nf  ^11  the  toes ;  2,  at  their  tarso-metatarsal  articulations ;  3,  through  tne 
tSus,  or  meL  tarsal;'  4,  at  the  ankle-joint;  and  4',  with  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis. 
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This  operation  is  analogous  to  tliat  for  the  removal  of  the  great  toe ; 
but  the  line  of  incision  is  here  single.  The  knife  is  entered  just  behind 
the  prominent  tubercle  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
carried  inwards  and  forwards  in  the  oblique  line  of  its  articulation 
with  the  cuboid ;  thence  into  the  fourth  metatarsal  interspace  forward 
to  the  web  of  the  toe,  and  around  under  the  toe,  back  into  the  incision 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  integument  is  dissected  off,  exposing 
the  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  bone  isolated ;  then,  the  toe  being  forcibly 
drawn  outwards,  the  joint  is  opened  in  the  angle  of  the  wound,  and 
the  operation  completed. 

Amputation  of  all  the  Toes,  at  their  Metatarso-phalangeal  Articula- 
tions.— This  is  accomplished  by  making  a  slightly  curved  skin-flap  on 
the  dorsal  aspect,  and  a  corresponding  but  larger  plantar  flap.  In 
disarticulation  the  line  of  the  joint  offers  no  difficulty.  Torsion  will 
arrest  the  hajmorrhage  from  the  digital  arteries. 

Amputation  of  the  whole  of  the  Toes,  at  their  Tarso-metatarsal  Articu- 
lations.— Hey's  Operation. — This  amputation  is  performed  by  a  dorsal 
incision,  slightly  curved  downwards,  and  a  plantar  flap,  the  limits  of 
which  transversely  are  the  tubercle  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe  and  the  base  of  the  first  or  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in 
preference  ;  the  flap  extending  forward  sufficiently  to  cover  the  end  of 
the  tarsal  after  disarticulation  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  leer  is 
placed  with  the  foot  downwards,  and  steadied  by  an  assistant ;  the 
Surgeon  grasping  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and  feeling  with  his  finger 


Fig.  560. 


Fig.  561. 


«  and  thumb  the  points  of  bone  above  mentioned, 

!:  he  makes  a  semilunar  incision  from  the  one  to 

I  the  other  across  the  back  of  the  foot,  cutting  down 

«  to  the  bone  and  reflecting  this  short  flap  of  in- 
tegument. (Pig.  560.)  Passing  the  knife  under 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  from  one  horn  — .  . 

Ip  of  the  incision  to  the  other,  and  transfixing  the  foot,  a  longer  flap  is 
made  from  the  sole,  extending  up  to  the  roots  of  the  toes.  (Fig.  561,  2). 
The  irregular  line  of  articulations  is  then  opened  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  while  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  should  be  forcibly  depressed  to 

■ .  facilitate  disarticulation.  The  plantar  flap  is  adjusted  with  sutures, 
and  a  single  cicatrix  remains  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  stumo' 
(Fig.  562.)  ^ 

;  This  amputation— by  complete  disarticulation — is,  more  correctly, 
Usfranfs  operation;  Hey's  modification  consists  in  sawing  off  the 
projection  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  thus  forming  a  more 
regular  surface.    The  Surgeon  should  always  endeavour  to  preserve 
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a3  mucli  of  the  foot  as  may  be  consistent  witli  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  or  injured  portion  beyond  recovery,  and  the  formation  of 
sound  covering ;  and  among  many  illustrations  of 
this  principle  I  can  give  no  better  example  than 
the  useful  foot  remaining  after  I  had  removed  all 
the  toes  between  the  great  and  little  toe,  at  their 
tarsal  articulations,  in  a  case  of  crushing  violence. 
(Fig.  563  ) 

Amputation  through  the  Tarsus — medio-tarsal — 
in  the  line  of  articulation  between  the  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis,  posteriorly,  and  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones,  anteiiorly. — Ghoparfs  Operation. — 
The  guides  to  this  operation  are  the  tubercle  of 
the  scaphoid  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  a  point  about 
half  an  inch  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  on  the 


Fia.  563. 


Fig.  564. 


Fig.  565.* 


outer  side  of  the  foot,  or  about  midway  between  this  projection  and 
the  front  of  the  outer  malleolus.  The  operation  is  similar  to  Hey's, 
only  that  the  incisions  are  commenced  further  back  ;  the  dorsal  curved 

incision  is  made  between  the  points  of 
bone  above  named  ;  the  tarsal  bones  must 
then  be  disarticulated,  and  the  plantar 
flap  formed,  keeping  the  knife  well  turned 
towards  the  under  concave  surface  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  and  extending  this  flap 
forwards  to  the  root  of  the  toes,  where  it 
should  be  rounded  off  across  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  (Fig.  564.)  The  vessels  are 
thus  left  uninjured,  and  an  ample  cushion 
formed.  The  head  of  the  astralagus  had 
better  be  sawn  off ;  and  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  which  is  apt  to  tilt  this  bone 
forward,  may  be  divided  by  subcutaneous  section  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  or  subsequently.  The  stump,  as  compared  with  that  made 
by  Hey's  amputation,  is  here  represented  in  section.    (Fig.  565.) 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2817c.  Stump  after  Chopart's  amputation— lucdio- 
tarsal.    iScction.  (rartridgc) 
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Amputation  at  the  Ankle-joint— %me's  Operation.— This  ampu- 
fation  consists  in  making  a  posterior  heel-flap,  and  an  anterior  incision 
across  the  joint ;  disarticulating  the  foot,  and  taking  a  slice  off  the  end 
of  the  tibia.  The  foot  projecting  over  the  end  of  a  table,  and  at  a 
rio-ht  ancrle  to  the  leg,  a  stout  bistoury  is  entered  at  the  centre  of  one 
malleolus,  and  drawn  downwards  and  slightly  backwards,  under  the 
prominence  of  the  heel  (see  Fig.  561,)  upwards  and  forwards  to  a 
corresponding  point  at  the  other  malleolus.  (Fig.  566.)  Or,  the  heel- 
incision  may  be  carried  slightly  forwards.  The  flap,  marked  out 
bv  this  incision,  is  dissected  back  to  the  tendo-AchiUis ;  the  opera- 
tor placing  his  fingers  upon  the  heel,  wkile  his  thumb  rests  upon 


Fig.  566. 


Fi&.  567. 


the  edge  of  the  flap,  he  cuts  between  the  nail  of 
the  thumb  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis, 
pressing  back  steadily  at  the  same  time.  In  reflect- 
ing the  integument  round  the  tuberosity,  the  risk 
of  making  a  button-hole  will  thus  be  avoided ;  and 
by  still  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  the  plantar  arteries  are 
not  injured.  (Fig.  567.)  An  incision  is  next 
made  from  one  upper  extremity  of  the  heel-flap,  across  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  to  the  other  extremity ;  then,  depressing  the  foot,  the  joint  is 
opened  and  the  lateral  ligaments  divided  by  the  point  of  the  knife  ; 


Fig.  568. 


Fig.  569-. 


the  astragalus  is  disarticulated  and  the  tendo-Achillis  divided,  as  also 
any  slight  connection  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  foot  removed.  (Fig,  568.) 
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A  tliin  slice  is  sawn  off  the  end  of  the  tibia,  including  the  two  malleoli. 
(Pig.  5G9.)  The  plantar  arteries  are  secured,  also  the  anterior  tibial 
or  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  and  the  heel-flap  is  brought  forward  to 

the  anterior  incision  and  retained  by  sutures.  To 
prevent  dropping  and  bagging  of  the  flap,  with  a 
tendency  to  sloughing,  especially  if  the  plantar 
arteries  have  been  cut  off  short,  a  broad  strip  of 
adhesive  strapping  should  be  drawn  over  the  end 
of  the  stump,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
leg.  An  excellent  stump  often  results,  with  only 
a  transverse  line  of  cicatrix.  (Fig.  570.)  In  this 
case,  retraction  of  the  heel  occurred,  from  the 
action  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles, 
producing  an  intractable  ulcer  in  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  line  of  union ;  but  this  was 
remedied  by  tenotomy — division  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis. 

Professor  Pirrie  makes  a  slight  modification 
of  this  amputation,  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  witlioiit  previous  disarticulation  of  the  foot ;  thereby  shortening 
the  operation. 

Pirogofs  operation  is  a  modification  of  Syme's.  It  consists  in  pre- 
serving the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  retained  in  the 
heel-flap.  This  flap  is  reflected  back  about  two  lines  ;  the  anterior  in- 
cision is  made,  the  astragalus  disarticulated,  and  the  malleoli  sawn  off 
with  a  thin  slice  of  the  tibia ;  then  the  saw  is  entered  behind  the 
astragalus  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  sawn 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  (Pig.  571.)  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  calcaneum,  thus  left,  is  brought  up  into  contact  with  the  tibia 


Fig.  572. 


Fig.  573.t 


(Fig.  572) ;  leaving  the  tendo-Achillis  undivided,  and  forming  a  longer 
stump  for  support.    The  osseous  surfaces  may  readily  unite.  (Pif 
573.) 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  operation  are  the  increased  length  of 

*  Koyal  Free  Hosp.  Stump  after  Syme's  amputation  at  auklc-joint.  (Author.) 
+  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2817a.    Stump  after  Pirogofi"'s  amputation  —  aukle- 


.  Roy 
joint  and  calcaneum. 


Section 


lunp 
(rartridge.) 
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stump,  and  the  less  liability  to  sloughing  of  the  heel-flap — the  plantar 
arteries  always  being  cut  long  and  the  general  vascular  communica- 
tions remaining  undisturbed.  The  disadvantages  are  the  greater 
liability  to  osteo-phlebitis,  owing  to  the  section  of  two  osseous  sur- 
faces ;  and  the  recurrence  of  disease  in  the  portion  of  calcaneum  left 
in  the  heel-flap.  This  latter  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
amputation  when  performed  for  injury. 

Professor  Pirrie  has  devised  a  simplification  of  this  operation  also, 
and  one  which  inclades  his  modification  of  Syme's  amputation.  The 
OS  calcis  is  sawn  from  beloiu, — upwards  and  backwards  ;  and  then — 
having  made  the  anterior  incision — the  tibia  and  fibula  are  sawn 
through  jast  above  the  malleoli,  without  previous  disarticulation  of 
the  foot.  But  the  downward  section  has  always  seemed  to  me  more 
handy. 

Amputation  by  a  large  internal  flap. — According  to  the  directions 
given  by  Professor  Spence,  the  foot  is  held  resting  on  its  outer  side. 
The  knife  is  entered  over  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  an  incision  carried 
obliquely  across  towards  the  outer  and  plantar  aspect  of  the  heel,  then 
carving  inwards  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  upwards  in  front  of 
the  inner  malleolus  to  a  point  beyond  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle ;  thence  the  incision  is  continued  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
about  an  inch  below  the  ankle-joint,  and  terminates  at  the  point  of 
commencement.  The  large  flap  is  raised,  avoiding  the  posterior  tibial 
artery.  Disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint  is  then  effected,  and  a  thin 
section  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  removed,  just  above  the  malleoli,  as  in 
Syme's  amputation.  The  advantages  of  this  modification,  in  the 
formation  of  the  flap,  are  said  to  be  the  easy  retention  of  the  flap 
in  position,  by  the  tendency  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  facility  for 
discharge  from  the  dependent  angle  of  the 
wound. 

Sub-astragaloid  Amputation. —  Removal 
of  the  foot  below  the  astragalus  is  analo- 
gous to  Syme's  amputation ;  that  bone 
being  left  and  the  operation  performed  be- 
tween it  and  the  calcaneum,  at  the  articu- 
lation of  these  bones.  A  heel-flap  having 
been  made,  as  in  Syme's  amputation,  an 
anterior  incision  lays  open  the  articulation 
between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  bone, 
as  in  Chopart's  amputation ;  the  knife  is 
then  passed  backward  between  the  astra- 
galus and  calcaneum,  dividing  the  inter- 
osseous and  other  ligamentous  connections, 
and  the  foot  is  removed.  A  longer,  and  so  far  more  useful,  stump 
(Fig.  574)  remains  than  after  Syme's  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint; 
but  sub-astragaloid  amputation  is  comparatively  rarely  eligible, — only 
when  the  astragalus  is  not  involved. 

Hancock's  Operation  consists  in  amputation  of  the  feet  below  the 
astragalus,  leaving  the  posterior  third  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  turned  up 
against  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus  (Pig.  574),  prepared  for  its 

*  Diagram  of  stump  after  sub-astragaloid  amputation— 1,  ast.ragahis. 
Hancock's  modification  of  this  amputation— 1,  astragaUis;  2,  upturned  portion 
'1  OS  calcis. 


Pig.  574.* 
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adaptation  and  union  tlierewitli  by  also  removing  the  under  surface  and 
head  of  this  bone.  This  operation,  therefore,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  sub-astragaloid  amputation,  that  PirogolT's  operation  does  to  Syme's 
amputation  at  the  ankle-joint.  As  an  improvement  on  sub-astragaloid 
amputation,  Hancock's  amputation  provides  a  more  advantageous 
stump,  in  two  essential  points  ;  namely,  the  length  of  the  limb,  and 
the  amount  of  leverage  afforded  by  the  astragalus  for  the  artificial  foot, 
and  the  consequent  effects  upon  the  movements  of  the  ankle-joint. 
This  operation  would  seem  to  be  suitable  for  disease  or  injury  involv- 
ing the  tarsal  bones,  excepting  the  astragalus,  and  when  limited  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis.  It  was  originally  performed  by 
Mr.  Hancock  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  and  in  the  only  case,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ;  the  case  was  one  of  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, which  presented  the  requisite  conditions  for  this  amputation. 
The  result  was  perfectly  successful ;  complete  union  taking  place 
between  the  section  of  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  and  the  patient 
having  a  most  useful  stump.  He  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  June,  1866,  one  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation ; 
when,  among  many  other  observers,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  permanency  of  this  result. 

The  particulars,  therefore,  of  the  original  operation  possess  some 
historical  interest ;  and  as  illustrating  the  plan  and  performance  of  an 
amputation  not  hitherto  described  in  Surgical  works,  I  shall  here 
introduce  Mr.  Hancock's  description  : — "  I  commenced  an  incision 
beneath  and  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  external  malleolus,  and 
carried  it  forwards  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  to  a  point  about 
half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  projecting  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
I  then  made  a  second  incision  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot, 
commencing  posteriorly  about  the  centre  and  beneath  the  internal 
malleolus,  and  terminating  anteriorly  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the 
termination  of  the  external  incision ;  and  then  united  the  two  by 
a  third  and  semilunar  incision,  carried  with  its  convexity  directed 
towards  the  toes,  across  the  front  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  well  down  to 
the  bones.  Reflecting  this  flap  back  as  far  as  the  projections  on 
the  under  surface,  and  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis, 
I  carried  a  fourth  incision  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  immediately 
behind  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  Then,  applying  a  saw  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  as  far  back  as  I  could,  I  cut  through 
the  bone  obliquely  from  below  upwards  and  backwards.  Next, 
resuming  the  knife,  I  entered  the  medio-tarsal  articulation,  and,  pass- 
ing the  instrument  under  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  cutting  from 
before  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  articulating  surface 
on  the  os  calcis,  divided  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  detached  the 
front  of  the  foot.  I  then  sawed  off  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and 
with  a  pair  of  bone-cutters,  curved  on  the  flat,  removed  the  two 
articular  cartilages  on  the  under  surface  of  this  bone,  and  securing 
the  two  plantar  arteries,  thus  completed  the  operation.  The  flaps  were 
brought  together  by  three  wire  sutures  in  front,  the  lower  angles  of  the 
wound  being  left  open.  IS'o  suppuration  ensued  in  the  course  of  the 
tendons,  no  secondary  hsemorrhage,  nor  any  constitutional  disturbance." 

Results. — Amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  admits  of  the  usual  coni- 
parison  as  performed  for  disease  or  injury.  Thus,  for  disease,  m 
seventy-six  cases,  the  mortality  was  only  five ;  whereas,  for  injury,  in 
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six  cases,  one  death  ensued.  Respecting  the  comparative  mortality  of 
Syme's  and  Pirogoff's  methods  of  amputation,  and  the  results  of  sub- 
astrao'aloid  amputation,  see  Excisions. 

After  any  of  these  amputations  at  or  immediately  below  the  ankle- 
joint,  an  artificial  foot  may  be  adapted.    A  common  and  cheap  form  is 


Fig.  575. 


Fig.  576. 


a  leathern  hood,  not  unlike  an  elephant's  foot  (Pig.  575) ;  or  Bigg's 
artificial  foot  will  be  a  complete  apparatus.    (Fig.  576.) 

Amputation  op  the  Leg. — An  assistant  commands  the  femoral 
artery  by  digital  pressure  or  compression  with  a  tourniquet,  and  the 
leg,  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  a  table,  should  be  held  horizontally 
by  another  assistant  seated  on  a  low  chair  or  stool.  The  Surgeon, 
standing  as  usual  so  as  to  grasp  the  limb  below  the  seat  of  ampu- 
tation, enters  the  point  of  the  knife  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia — 
on  the  left  leg — carries  it  downwards  on  the  bone  for  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  curves  the  incision  across  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the 

fibula,  and  up  that  bone  577. 
to  the  point  opposite  its  ""/Vv 
commencement  on  the 
tibial  side.  (Fig.  577.) 
The  flap  is  reflected  by 
a  few  touches  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  which 
is  then  made  to  transfix 
the  limb  behind  the 
bones  from  one  horn  of  the  anterior  flap  to  the  other — care  being  taken 
not  to  lock  the  instrument  batween  the  bones — and  by  cutting  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  a  long  posterior  flap  is  formed.  The  inter- 
osseous membrane  is  divided  transversely,  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
and  a  sweep  round  the  bones  clears  a  line  for  the  saw.  In  applying  the 
saw,  the  fibula  should  be  divided  first;  otherwise,  as  a  slender  long 
bone,  it  will  be  splintered  ;  and  the  tibia  had  better  be  sawn  obliquely 
from  before  backwards,  to  make  the  anterior  flap  lay  more  easily  than 
it  would  on  the  sharp  ridge  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  bone.  Any 
projecting  spiculous  portion  9f  bone  must  be  clipped  off  with  cutting- 
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pliers.  The  arteries  requiring  ligature  or  torsion  vary  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  amputation  ;  in  the  middle  third  of  the  1  eg,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibials  between  the  bones  of  the  stump  must  be  tied  ;  in 
the  upper  third  just  below  the  knee,  the  popliteal  trunk  may  not  have 
bifurcated,  and  one  artery  alone  may  have  to  be  ligatured. 

Another  mode  of  performing  this  amputation  is  by  transfixion  and 
the  formation  of  a  posterior  flap  first,  and  then  the  anterior  semilunar 
flap. 

The  stump,  in  either  case,  is  apt  to  bag  and  drop,  owing  to  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  posterior  flap  ;  which  is  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  length,  and  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  muscular  development 
of  the  calf. 

Teale's  Amputation,  by  a  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  rect- 
angular flap. — This  operation  obviates  the  difficulty  last  referred  to ; 
but  its  comparative  merits  in  other  respects,  as  a  mode  of  amputation, 
have  been  already  considered. 

Artificial  legs  are  here  represented ;  the  common  form,  a  wooden  or 
"  box-leg  "  (Fig.  678)  ;  the  more  complete  leg  (Fig.  579). 


Fig.  578. 


Fig.  579. 


Bes  idts. — Amputation  of  the 
leg  is,  on  the  whole,  a  success- 
ful operation  ;  but,  like  other 
amputations,  the  mortality 
differs  according  to  whether 
the  operation  be  performed 
for  disease  or  injury,  and  the 
nature  and  the  situation  of  either.  For  disease,  in  22  cases,  there  was 
only  1  death  ;  whereas,  for  injury,  in  31  cases,  there  were  15  deaths, 
or  say  1  in  2  (Spence).  So  also,  for  disease,  the  average  death-rate 
per  cent,  is  25"5  ;  whilst,  for  injury,  it  rises  to  26,  as  in  the  American 
War  ;  37,  as  in  the  Crimea ;  or  even  40  per  cent.,  as  in  the  London  and 
Provincial  Hospitals  during  a  period  of  three  years.  Primary  ampu- 
tation is  generally  more  fatal  than  secondary ;  but  Mr.  Bryant's 
statistics  of  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  seem  to  reverse  this  rule ;  at  the 
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one  period  of  operation  the  mortality  being  62  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
other  or  secondary  period  amounting  to  66  per  cent.  Proximity  to 
the  knee-joint  increases  the  risk  of  amputation. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint. — Two  methods  of  performing  this 
operation  are  occasionally  practised ;  by  a  short  anterior  and  long  pos- 
terior flap,  or  by  a  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap. 

Operation  by  a  short  anterior  and  long  posterior  flap. — A  transverse 
or  slightly  curved  incision  is  made  across  the  knee-joint,  above  the 
patella,  from  condyle  to  condyle  of  the  femur ;  the  _  extensor  tendon, 
lateral  Ugaments,  and  crucial  ligaments  are  successively  divided,  and 
the  joint  fairly  opened ;  the  knife  is  inserted  behind  the  tibia,  a  long 
posterior  flap  cut  down- 
wards and  backwards 
from  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and 
the  leg  removed.  (Fig. 
680.)  The  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur  is  then 
sawn  off,  the  popliteal 
artery  tied  or  twisted 
securely,  and  the  flaps 
brought  together  with 
sutures.  The  stump 
made  by  this  amputation 
may  be  most  excellent, 
and  as  a  permanent  re- 
sult. It  was  so  in  a  case,  after  this  mode  of  operation,  by  Sir  W. 
Fergusson,  in  1845.  Since  that  time,  the  man  has  repeatedly  walked 
forty  miles  a  day,  with  a  very  indifferently  made  artificial  leg ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  three  days,  without 
the  slightest  damage  to  the  stump. 

Operation  by  a  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap. — An  incision 
is  made  from  the  lower  margin  of  one  condyle  to  the  other,  extending 
below  the  patella  to  a  length  of  five  inches  across  the  tibia.  The 
ligamentum  patellas  must  then  be  divided,  and  the  flap  of  integument, 
including  the  patella,  reflected;  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments 
having  been  divided,  the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  tibia,  and  a  short 
abrupt  flap  cut  outwards.  The  operation  is  then  completed  as  before. 
The  patella  had  better  be  left,  for  protection  of  the  stump  ;  but  the 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  advantageously  sawn  off. 
This  mode  of  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  is  now  generally  preferred 
to  that  by  the  short  anterior  flap. 

Amputation  at  the  knee-joint  was  originally  advocated  by  Petit, 
Brasdor,  and  Houi,  and  revived  by  Yelpeau  in  1830,  but  subsequently 
it  attracted  little  attention.  In  1857  Mr.  Samuel  Lane  successfully 
amputated  at  the  knee-joint,  and  has  since  repeated  the  operation  in 
several  cases ;  Mr.  George  Pollock  also  has  operated  in  eight  cases, 
and  I  have  performed  this  amputation  on  six  occasions. 

SuPRA-cONDYLOiD  Amputation  may  be  performed  in  like  manner  as 
the  operation  at  the  knee-joint,  only  the  incisions  are  placed  propor- 
tionately higher  up.  The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  patella  may  be 
removed,  and  the  bone  brought  down  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
femur. 
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This  amputation  above,  or  at  least  through,  the  condyles,  seems 
to  have  been  first  performed  by  Mr.  Syme,  1845 ;  but  it  was  brought 
more  prominently  into  notice  by  Mr.  Garden,  in  ]864<;  and  Gritti 
introduced  the  additional  section  of  the  patella. 

The  artificial  leg  constructed  by  Blaise  is  specially  suitable  to  the 
stump  formed  by  amputation,  whether  at  the  knee-joint  or  supra- 
condyloid. 

Certain  conditions  are  relatively  appropriate  for  these  two  amputa- 
tions, which,  from  Mr.  Pollock's  analysis  of  ninety-three  cases  in  this 
country  and  America,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 1st.  If  there  be  no  disease 
of  the  knee-joint,  but,  from  disease  or  accident,  amputation  of  the  leg 
be  requisite,  it  may  be  performed  at  the  joint,  without  interference 
with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  or  patella.  2nd.  If  there  be 
disease  of  the  joint,  resulting  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  amputa- 
tion should  be  completed  by  removal  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and 
the  articular  surface  of  the  patella,  or  the  whole  of  that  bone. 

The  advantages  of  both  these  amputations  at  or  just  above  the 
knee-joint,  as  compared  with  removal  of  the  limb  higher  up,  are  three. 
They  relate  to  the  results  of  operation,  both  in  regard  ta  the  mortality 
and  the  kind  of  stump. 

Results. — Of  49  cases  of  amputation  at  the  knee-joint,  collected  by 
Dr.  Markoe,  17  were  fatal;  being  a  mortality  of  37  per  cent.,  or  about 
half  the  percentage,  64,  of  amputation  in  the  thigh,  during  the 
American  War.  But  in  that  war  the  death-x-ate  was  55  per  cent, 
after  amputation  at  the  knee-joint.  Of  the  93  cases  in  the  series  by 
Mr.  Pollock,  48  were  collected  by  special  returns  from  the  Metropolitan 
Hospitals,  of  which  13  were  fatal ;  and  the  remaining  45  cases,  all  of 
which  occurred  in  America,  and  were  gathered  by  Dr.  Brinton,  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  an  equal  mortality — 13.  Thus,  the  total  mortality 
in  93  cases  was  26,  or  a  death-rate  of  27'97.  In  the  series  of  60  cases 
collected  by  Mr.  James  Lane,  21  were  fatal,  showing  a  death-rate  of 
35'0.  As  compared  with  amputation  in  the  thigh,  in  a  total  of  1346 
cases,  560  were  fatal,  or  a  death-rate  of  41  "60. 

The  results  of  supra- condyloid  amputation,  in  relation  to  its  mor- 
tality, have  not  yet  been  indicated  by  statistics  sufficiently  extensive. 
Of  31  cases  of  Garden's  amputation  through  the  condyles,  only  5  were 
fatal.  Like  the  operation  at  the  joint,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
this  operation  also  is  far  less  fatal  than  amputation  in  the  thigh,  there 
being  less  shock,  less  liability  to  suppuration,  less  risk  of  necrosis,  and 
of  osteo-myelitis  ;  the  medullary  canal  of  the  femur  not  being  opened, 
in  the  two  former  amputations.  The  results  with  regard  to  the  stuvip 
are  certainly  very  advantageous;  a  long  stump  is  provided  for  the 
adaptation,  and  more  convenient  use,  of  an  artificial  limb ;  and  after 
the  operation  with  a  long  anterior  flap,  the  end  of  the  stump  is  well 
covered  by  integument,  and  thus  protected  from  the  risk  of  excori- 
ation from  pressure,  as  the  cicatrix  lies  altogether  behind  the  surface. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — An  assistant  compresses  the  femoral 
artery,  and  another,  sitting  on  a  stool,  holds  the  leg  so  that  the  thigh 
shall  be  horizontal,  and  project  from  the  buttock  over  the  edge  of  a 
table.  The  Surgeon  with  his  left  hand  lays  hold  of  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  thigh  in  front  of  the  bone,  and  raises  it  a  little ;  then,  introducing 
a  loncr-bladed  amputating  knife  just  in  front  of  the  femur  and  trans- 
fixing'' the  thigh,  an  anterior  flap  is  made  by  cutting  downwards  and 
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Fig.  581. 


outwards  to  the  surface.  (Fig.  581.)  Entering  the  knife  again,  about 
an  inch  lower  than  the  upper  limit  of  the  former  incision,  and  passing 
it  behind  the  bone  to  the 
same  point  on  the  other 
side  of  the  thigh,  a  pos- 
terior flap  is  made  of  cor- 
responding length  and 
shape.  The  advantage  of 
re-entering  the  knife  as 
directed,  is  not  to  jag  the 
integument  by  the  altera- 
tion of  level  necessary  to 
transfix  the  thigh,  in 
lowering  it  under  the  bone. 
Both  flaps  should  be  now 
retracted  by  an  assistant, 
the  knife  swept  round  the  bone  at  the  highest  point,  and  the  bone  sawn 
transversely  across  by  a  light  vertical  action  of  the  saw.  (Fig.  582.) 
The  leg  assistant  must  ob- 
serve to  evenly  support  the  Fig.  582. 
limb,  as  the  bone  is  divided; 
not  to  lock  the  saw  by 
elevating  the  limb,  nor  to 
snap  and  splinter  the  bone 
by  allowing  the  limb  to 
drop.  The  artery  and  any 
muscular  branches  must 
then  be  seized  with  artery- 
forceps  (Fig.  583),  and 
secured  by  ligature ;  or  by 
acupressure,  or  torsion ; 
and  the  flaps  evenly  ad- 
justed with  sutures. 

Liston's  method  of  am- 
putation by  antero-pos- 
terior  flaps  consisted  in  the 
peculiarity  of  making  the 
posterior  flap  longer  than  the  anterior,  so  as  to  allow  for  tlie  greater 
retraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  thus  balance  the  flaps. 

Silence's  method  consists  in  the  con- 
verse peculiarity  of  making  the  an- 
terior flap  the  longer  of  the  two ;  and 
the  additional  difEerence  of  transfixing 
the  limb  quite  two  inches  below  the 
line  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn. 

The  flaps  have  a  tendency  to  retract 
gradually  to  the  point  of  transfixion  ; 
and  thus,  after  Liston's  operation,  the 
greater  retraction  of  the  posterior  flap 
will  tend  to  draw  the  line  of  cicatrix 
towards  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the 
stamp,  and  thus  make  it  correspond  to 
the  end  of  the  bone ;  whereas,  after  Spence's  operation,  by  the  same 


Fig.  583. 
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retraction,  the  longer  anterior  flap  will  fold  over  the  end  of  bone,  and 
the  cicatrix  becomes  posterior  to  the  centre  of  the  stump.  Moreover, 
the  higher  section  of  the  bone  insures  a  deeper  covering,  as  the  flaps 
cannot  retract  beyond  the  line  of  their  bases. 

The  circular  mode  of  amputation  may  be  preferred,  especially  in  a 
very  muscular  thigh  (see  p.  94). 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh,  hy  Lateral  Flaps. — Yermale^s  Operation. — 
In  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  amputation  is  best  performed  by 
lateral,  instead  of  antero-posterior  flaps;  the  sides  of  the  thigh,  in 
this  part,  being  more  fleshy,  and  better  fitted  for  the  formation  of  a 
stump.  The  Surgeon  grasping  the  soft  parts,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  with  his  left  hand,  and  drawing  them  outwards  from  the  side  of 
the  femur,  the  knife  is  entered  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  about  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and 

thrust  downwards  close  round 
Fig.  584.  the  bone,  and  brought  out  in 

the  centre  of  the  hani  (Fig. 
684) ;  the  flap  then  being  cut 
downwards  and  outwards.  The 
knife  is  again  entered,  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  incision,  the 
thigh  transfixed  close  to  the  side 
of  the  bone,  and  the  point  being 
brought  out  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  incision,  a  corresponding 
inner  flap  is  made  in  like 
manner.  Unless  the  blade  be 
passed  around  the  bone  on  this 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
artery  is  very  apt  to  be  split.    The  flaps  are  retracted,  the  bone  cleared 


Fig.  585. 


Fig.  586. 


by  a  sweep  of  the  knife,  and  the  saw  applied  about  four  inches  above 
the  condyles. 

Forms  of  Artificml  Leg.— (I.)  Buclcet-leg  (Fig.  585)— a,  a  hollow 
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sheatli  or  bucket,  accurately  conformed  to  tlie  shape  of  the  thick 
stump  ;  B,  the  pin  for  support ;  C,  strap.  The  leg,  as  well  as  the  one 
already  noticed  for  amputation  helow  the  knee,  is  in  common  use  by 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  others  of  the  working  classes.  (2.)  Btichet-leg, 
with  substitute  mechanism  for  leg  below  the  knee  (Pig.  586)— A, 
bucket ;  B,  knee-bolt ;  C,  D,  E,  situation  of  springs,  for  mock  muscles, 
governing  the  action  of  the  ankle  and  toe  joints.  (3.)  Bly's  leg,  of 
Rochester,  New  York  (Fig.  587)— b,  ball  of  polished  ivory,  for  move- 
ments of  ankle-joint  ;  c,  cords  having  the  position  and  functions  of 
the  natural  tendons ;  s,  indicates  three  of  the  five  india-rubber  springs, 


Fig.  587. 


Fig.  588. 


FIG 


as  muscles ;  n,  position  of  the  nuts,  for 
regulating  tension  of  cords  and  springs  ; 
E,  spring,  acting  on  knee-joint.  2  repre- 
sents ankle-joint  flexed  diagonally,  as 
often  occurs,  when  one  side  of  the  foot 
happens  to  rest  on  a  stone  or  other 
obstacle  in  walking.  (4.)  Bigg's  leg,  a 
modification  of  Bly's  and  Mark's  legs. 
(Fig.  588.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  and 
cheapest  artificial  leg  or  limb  ever  constructed.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  for  years  used  limbs  of  other  construction,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bigg,' 
saying,  "  I  never  knew  what  comfort  was  with  an  artificial  leg,  until  I 
adopted  yours  ;  it  enabled  me  to  walk  to  the  Boat  Race,  and  stand  six 
hours  about  upon  it." 

Other  forms  of  artificial  leg  are  the  old  Anglesea  leg,  as  used  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  the  Palmer 
leg ;  and  Mark's  leg,  an  American  invention. 

Results. — Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  more  fatal  than  any  sucli 
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Fig.  589. 


operation,  except  that  at  tlie  Hip-joint;  yet  witli  a  decided  diiference 
in  favour  of  disease,  as  compared  with  injury.  As  performed  for 
disease,  in  106  cases,  26  were  fatal,  or  say  1  in  4  cases ;  but,  for  in- 
jury, in  29  cases,  20  proved  fatal,  or  say  2  in  3,  or  f  of  the  whole 
number  (Spence).  In  the  American  War,  the  percentage  of  mortality 
was  64,  after  amputation  for  injury.  But  the  period  of  the  operation, 
as  primary  or  secondary,  makes  some  dilference  in  the  mortality,  and 
in  favour  of  primary  amputation,  unless  when  performed  for  compound 
fracture  of  the  femur,  instead  of  for  injury  to  the  knee-joint  or  the  leg. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip-Joint. — This  operation,  so  fatal  in  its- 
results,  is  less  formidable  in  its  performance.  The  patient  lying  with 
his  buttock  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  an  assistant  supports  and  governs 
the  limb;  another  assistant,  standing  at  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of 
operation,  compresses  the  artery  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
is  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  when  divided  in  the  first  incision.  ^ 

Or,  the  risk  of  hEemoi-rhage 
may  be  guarded  against,  by 
means  of  the  aortic  tourni- 
quet invented  (1860)  by  Pro- 
fessor Pancoast,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  which  is  some- 
times eri'oneously  named 
Lister's  compressor  of  the 
abdominal  aorta.  (Fig. 
589.)  The  Surgeon,  stand- 
ing as  usual  with  his  left 
hand  towards  the  distal  part 
of  the  limb,  selects  the 
longest-bladed  amputating 
knife  ;  introducing  it — in 
the  left  limb — about  mid- 
way between  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  great  trochanter,_  he 
thrusts  it  directly  across  the  joint,  so  that  its  point  shall  emerge  ]ust 

above  the  tuberosity  or  the 
Fig.  590.  ischium    (Fig.  590),  the 

scrotum  being  drawn 
away  and  protected  by  an 
assistemt.  The  knife,  thus 
transfixing  the  root  of  the 
thigh,  is  carried  rapidly 
downwards  and  forwards 
to  the  surface,  cutting  an 
anterior  and  inner  flap, 
about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  thigh.  The  assistantj 
at  the  pelvis,  closing  liis 
hands  into  the  wound  from 
either   side,  catches  the 

femoral  artery  in  the  under  surface  of  this  flap,  between  his  fingers 
lemorai  aitt-ij^       u  .     The  limb  should  now 

t"£br"°i:^tSa  ^tX  -iatant.  the  capsule 
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Fig.  592  * 


opened  from  the  inner  side  by  drawing  the  knife  firmly  across,  when, 
yfith.  a  touch  on  the  round  ligament,  the  assistant  depressing  the  limb, 
the  bone  starts  from  its 

socket.    The  blade  is  then  Fig.  591. 

laid  on,  about  its  middle, 
behind  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur, the  remainder  of  the 
capsule  divided,  and  by 
the  knife  down- 
and  backwards 
the  muscles,  a 
posterior  flap  is 
fashioned  to  meet  the  an- 
terior one.  The  artery  and 
any  muscular  branches  hav- 
ing been  secured,  and  the 
large  cavity  well  sponged 
with  cold  water,  the  two 
flaps  are  brought  together 
with  sutures,  and  a  large 

compress  applied.  On  the  right  limb,  the  operation  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  knife  is  entered  in  the  reverse  directions ;  namely,  just  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
(Fig.  592.) 

This  method  of  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint,  by  anterior  and 
posterior  flaps,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  recommended 
by  Listen. 

By  the  same  mode  of  opera- 
tion, also,  the  femur  can  be  sawn 
through  below  the  trochanters,  in 
fracture  of  the  shaft  high  up,  or 
disease  affecting  the  shaft  be- 
low ;  thus  leaving  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  bone,  with  ample 
flaps  to  cover.  I  have  ampu- 
tated just  below  the  hip-joint 
for  disease  of  the  femur,  consequent  on  typhoid  fever,  and  with  an 
excellent  stump  resulting. 

The  above-described  amputation  will  have  to  be  modified  by  various 
conditions  of  injury  necessitating  the  operation,  but  which  require  its 
adaptation  to  the  state  of  the  integuments,  as  affected  by  the  extent  of 
contusion  and  the  situation  of  wounds.  The  flaps  must  be  contrived 
so  as  to  meet  these  difficulties. 

In  a  case  of  "severe  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right 
femur,"  for  which  I  had  to  perform  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  the 
operation  was  modified  by  the  state  of  the  integuments.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  operation  were  well  reported,  in  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal,"  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Jeafferson,  then  senior  house  surgeon  to  the 
Hospital.    The  margin  of  the  wounded  integuments  was  obliged  to  be 

*  The  knife  is  represented  as  transfixing  the  thigh  in  the  posterior,  instead  of 
tlie  anterior,  line  of  flap. 
VOL.  II. 
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taken  as  the  line  of  incision,  otherwise  no  skin  could  have  heen 
obtained  to  cover  the  stump,  and  a  kind  of  oval  amputation  was  per- 
formed as  follows : — Entering  the  knife  just  below  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  was  then  drawn  obliquely  downwards  and  in- 
wards, crossing  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  prolonged  upwards  and 
inwards  to  the  point  of  its  departure ;  in  this  way  an  oval  flap  was 
made  from  the  integuments  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  buttock. 
The  muscles  were  then  divided,  the  femoral  artery  secured,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  turned  out  of  the  socket.  Although  little  hsemor- 
rhage  resulted  from  the  operation,  the  patient  towards  its  end  showed 
symptoms  of  severe  collapse.  On  being  placed  in  bed,  he  recovered 
from  chloroform,  but  expired  within  three  hours  of  the  operation. 

Besults.—Am^ui&tion  at  the  hip-joint  is  an  operation  of  fatal  result 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ;  in  126  cases,  76  having  died.  But  the 
mortality  difiers  considerably  according  to  whether  the  operation  be 
performed  for  disease  or  injury.  Thus,  in  9  cases  by  Mr.  Spence,  of 
^  for  disease,  2  died ;  but  of  the  5  for  injury,  4  died.  In  42  hip-joint 
amputations  for  chronic  disease  of  the  femur,  18  died;  whereas,  m  47 
for  injury,  35  were  fatal ;  and  the  death-rate  percentage  was  85  durmg 
the  American  War.  Primary  amputation  for  injury  is  the  most  fatal ; 
in  30  cases,  collected  by  Legouest,  all  died ;  and  in  another  12,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  all  died.  In  the  American  War,  however,  of  19 
cases,  2  recovered.  Secondary  amputation  for  severe  injury  to  the 
femur  has  been  far  more  successful ;  of  9  cases  in  America,  2  re- 
covered ;  and  in  4  cases,  by  J.  Roux,  during  the  French  campaign  of 
1859  in  Italy,  all  recovered.  Re-amputation  at  the  hip- joint,  for 
diseased  thigh-stumps,  has  proved  successful  in  4  out  of  7  American 
cases. 


CHAPTER  XLI.* 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


The  skin  illustrates  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  f  ^^^^^g^  °^  ^^^^^^f^^ 
in  general.  It  is  liable  to  disturbances  of  circnlation,  of  innervation, 
and  of  nutrition,  and  to  aberrations  of  its  secreting  Dis- 
turbance of  circulation  may  present  itself  as  simple  ^  ^^^l^^^^ 
the  blood-vessels,  that  is,  hyperasmia  or  Xmml-on 
companied  with  consecutive  phenomena,  and  J^^^f  Lnd 
Disturbance  of  innervation  may  be  evinced  by  ^^'''^f'^'^^^^l^''^ 
pain,  or  by  absence  of  sensation  more  or  less  ^^^P^^*^^.  ^^t""^^"  f 
nutrition  Lay  present  itself  as  simple  excess  of  f^°^^^  ^^^^^^P^^^ 
trophv  as  aiTest  of  growth  or  atrophy,  or  m  ^^^^ /^^"^  P^^"" 
growth.    Mnally,  the  secretions  may  be  altered  and  impaired,  changed 

in  quantity  and  likewise  in  quality.  .qiotpn- 
Hyperemia,  or  congestion  of  the  skm,  is  a  state  of  simple  disten 
sion  ot-  its  vessels  with  blood,  and,  according  to  the  f  ^ure  f  the 
cause  may  be  active  or  passive,  acute  or  chronic.    Acute  hypemmm 
is  makTby  its  brightness  .of  colour  and  speedy  disappearance;  chronic 

*  By  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 
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hypersemia,  by  its  crimson  and  purple  hue,  and  by  its  permanence — in 
other  words,  by  the  rapid  flow  of  arterial  blood  through  the  dilated 
vessels,  in  the  one  case ;  or  by  the  slower  current,  which  gives  time, 
through  its  sluggishness,  for  the  venous  change  of  its  colour — in  the 
other. 

Hyperjemia  is  the  essence  of  that  congested  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  skin,  which  is  termed  erythema ;  and  erythema  presents 
a  similar  series  of  forms :  it  may  be  acute  and  evanescent,  or  it  may  be 
more  or  less  enduring.  Erythema  is  a  hypergemia  of  the  skin,  but  the 
term  is  rather  subjective  than  objective,  and  relates  to  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  more  than  to  its  pathological  condition.  Erythema,  how- 
ever, advances  a  step  beyond  simple  hyperaemia,  and  is  capable  of 
assuming  certain  consecutive  changes  which  give  it  the  character  of  an 
inflammation.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  erythema  is  urticaria, 
or  nettle-rash ;  there  is  redness,  betokening  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  the  redness  rapidly  subsides  and  in  a  few  hours  vanishes 
completely,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  behind,  and  reminding  ug 
of  the  operation  of  a  blush,  which  may  be  intense  for  a  brief  period, 
but  which  disappears  completely  in  a  short  space  of  time.  There  is  a 
form  of  erythema  which  is  identical  in  character  with  a  blush,  but  the 
cause  is  di^fferent;  it  is  pathological  instead  of  being  physiological,  and, 
although  sHght  in  its  nature,  betokens  an  operation  which  is  not 
simply  emotional,  like  a  blush,  but  obeys  some  deeper  cause,  implying 
disturbance  of  function. 

The  simplest  idea  which  can  be  given  of  erythema  is  that  of  redness 
of  the  skin  consequent  upon  a  pathological  cause,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  that  cause  the  redness  will  be  transient  or  permanent,  cir- 
cumscribed or  diffused,  or  even  migratory.  The  redness  may  be  ac- 
companied with  heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  itching,  and  with 
swelling.  As  an  illustration  of  an  erythema  of  a  transient  nature, 
dependent  on  a  trivial  and  temporary  cause,  let  us  take  the  so-called 
flushing  after  naeals,  excited  by  undae  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  operating  by  reflex  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  face 
and  head.  The  erythema  being  extra-physiological,  must  necessarily  be 
pathological,  and,  when  repeated  day  after  day,  will  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  fixed  and  permanent  erythema.  In  its  evanescent  form,  this  cuta- 
neous hyperaemia  has  been  termed  erythema  fug  ax;  while  its  permanent 
character  would  constitute  chronic  erythema.  In  the  above  instance, 
the  cause  is  simple  and  evident ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  similar  effect 
would  be  produced  by  a  hidden  cause  ;  and  then,  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  we  should  call  the  affection  idiopathic  erythema. 

A  still  more  obvious  illustration  of  erythema  may  be  observed  in 
the  effects  of  a  local  cause— for  example,  undue  friction  and  pressure, 
a  form  which  has  received  the  name  of  intertrigo;  the  action  of  heat,  as 
in  burn,  and  especially  sunburn;  and  cold,  as  in  the  instance  of  cliil- 
blam;  and  of  external  irritants  in  general,  such  as  mustard  and  cantha-  ' 
rides,  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  bites  and  stings  of  insects ;  together 
with  cuts,  scratches,  punctures,  and  bruises.  This  group  differs  from 
the  former  only  m  the  ratio  of  the  directness  or  indirectness  of  the 
injury. 

It  is  impossible  to  advance  a  step  in  the  study  of  pathology  without 
recognizing  the  mutual  dependency  and  reaction  of  the  three  principal 
factors  of  disease,  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  and  the  tissues;  and  although 
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appearances  have  given  the  blood-vessels  a  prominent  place  in  patho- 
logical operations,  the  vessels  are  but  passive  agents  nnder  the  control 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  tissues  are  subservient  to  both.  Already  we 
have  seen  that  an  irritated  pneumogastric  nerve  stimulates  morbidly 
the  trifacial  nerve ;  and,  in  the  local  examples  already  cited,  the 
incident  nerve  equally  transfers  its  irritation  to  a  reflex  nerve,  although 
by  a  shorter  curve.  "We  shall,  at  a  later  period,  have  to  consider  that 
dependent  independent  life  which  belongs  to  the  cell-elements  of  the 
tissues,  and  which,  under  the  influence  of  hyperaemia,  plays  a  not 
inconspicuous  part. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that  erythema  may  be 
constitutional  or  it  may  be  local ;  it  may  be  transient  or  permanent  ; 
it  may  be  fixed  ov.  it  may  be  diffused,  and  it  may  also  be  migrator^/. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  phenomena  of  pathology  is  that  of 
degree,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  by  erythema.    Erythema  in  its 
normal  form  presents  redness,  heat  or  itching,  and  slight  swelling 
from  simple  turgescence  of  blood-vessels.  But  each  of  these  symptoms 
is  liable  to  modification.     The  redness  may  be  bright,  or  dull,  or 
purple,  or  almost  black,  according  to  the  speed  of  circulation  through 
the  blood-vessels.  For  example,  note  the  vividness  of  hue  of  scarla- 
tina, which,  so  far  as  the  skin  is  concerned,  is  an  erythema ;  the  deep 
crimson  of  roseola  and  rubeola,  from  which  they  derive  their  names ; 
the  lividity  of  a  chilblain,  the  blueness  of  morbus  caeruleus,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  purple  of  congestion  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation.    The  heat  may  convey  the  sensation  of  a  pleasant 
glow,  or  be  an  insuiferable  burning;  the  itching  may  be  triflmg  or 
intense,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  urticaria ;  and  the  swelling  may  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  prominences  which  one 
while  resemble  pimples,  another  while  tubercles  and  even  tumours  or 
tumefactions  of  considerable  size  and  extent. 

These  differences  of  character  of  erythema  have  suggested  the  terms 
jE7.  papulosum,  B.  tuberosum,  E.  nodosum,  and  E.  tumescens.  Erythema 
papulosum  and  tuberosum  are  commonly  met  with  around  the  joints, 
as  a  consequence  of  gastric  irritation  and  rheumatism;  eiythema 
nodosum  is  usually  seen  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  has  gained  its 
name  from  a  resemblance  in  figure  to  a  node  of  the  shm ;  while  ery- 
thema tumescens  is  generally  single,  and  forms  a  massive  swelliug 
as  large  as  the  hemisphere  of  an  orange  or  melon.  It  not  untre- 
quently  attacks  the  eyelids  and  face,  and  sometimes  the  interior  ot 
the  mouth  or  the  tongue.  The  tumescent  form  somewhat  resembles 
urticaria  in  the  suddenness  of  disappearance  of  the  swelling;  and  tlie 
latter  symptom,  which  is  due  to  a  temporary  infiltration  or  exudation, 
reminds  us  of  the  widespread  intumescence  and  infiltration  ot  ery- 

^'^^E?vthema  is  generally  diffusive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  some- 
times it  simply  spreads  in  breadth,  but  more  frequently  it  subsides  m 
the  centre  whilst  it  spreads  by  the  circumference,  m  this  manner 
eivinff  rise  to  circles  or  rings  (E.  circinaium)  of  various  extent ;  the 
rines  may  be  small,  and  confined  to  a  limited  region,  or  they  may 
snread  over  the  whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  intersectmg  each  other 
in  their  course,  and  producing  a  confusion  of  curved  figures,  which 
have  been  called  E.  gyratum.  One  very  interesting  form  of  centn- 
fugal  erythema  has  received  the  name  of  E.  ins,  m  conseqnence  of  it^ 
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throwing  out  a  succession  of  circular  rings  around  its  centre ;  tke 
rings  acquiring  a  difference  of  colour  from  age,  and  being  likened  to  a 
rainbow.  This  kind  of  eruption  is  commonly  met  with  on  the  extremi- 
ties, and  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 

Our  review  of  erythema  up  to  this  point  assumes  to  be  founded 
on  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  their  contents ;  but  in  a 
state  of  dyscrasia  of  the  blood  and  of  the  capillaries,  the  blood  is  apt  to 
escape  into  the  intervascular  spaces  in  the  form  of  puncta  or  blotches, 
and  to  constitute  purpura — the  spots  and  blotches  being  variously  named 
stigmata,  petechias',  vibices,  and  ecchymoses. 

We  have  commenced  our  review  of  the  pathology  of  the  skin  with, 
the  consideration  of  erythema,  because  it  represents  the  slightest  form 
of  aberration  from  the  standard  of  health,  blending  in  its  mildest 
degrees  with  simple  physiological  disturbance  ;  although  stretching 
onwards  from  that  point  to  very  grave  forms  of  disease,  such  as 
inveterate  urticaria  and  erysipelas.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
symptoms  of  erysipelas  is  infiltration  of  serous  fluid  into  the  tissues 
of  the  skin,  and  the  escape  of  that  fluid  beneath  the  epidermis,  where 
it  forms  bullae  or  blisters.  This  phenomenon  has  suggested  the  term 
erysipelas  hullosum,  and  it  calls  our  attention  to  another  circumstance, 
namely,  that  such  an  effusion  is  more  common  in  certain,  constitutions 
than  it  is  in  others. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  serous  effusion  beneath  the  epidermis  from  a 
base  of  simple  erythema,  often  so  slight  that  the  bulla  itself  is  the  first 
evidence  of  cutaneous  disorder ;  and  this  bullous  effusion  has  received 
the  name  of  pemphigus.  Sometimes  the  bulla  is  solitary  (P.  solitarius), 
in  which  case  it  may  assume  the  magnitude  of  a  hen's  egg ;  at  other 
times  it  makes  its  appearance  in  clusters  of  irregular  form  and  size, 
and  with  bullae  equally  irregular  in  point  of  bulk.  Other  names  which, 
have  been  assigned  to  its  different  forms,  such  as  "  benignus  "  and 
"gangrsenosus,"  demonstrate  that,  vrhile  in  general  the  affection  may 
be  trivial,  it  may  sometimes  be  attended  witb  a  state  of  atony  nearly 
approaching  to  gangrene.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  assumed  that  pem- 
phigus implies  debility  of  constitution  and  debility  of  tissue,  and, 
where  it  exists  extensively,  is  sometimes  fatal.  A  spreading  form 
which  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  shows  itself  as  a 
stratum  of  collapsed  blisters  resembling  dried  leaves  (hence  P.  ybZm- 
cms),  is  apt  to  exert  the  baneful  influence  of  an  extensive  burn,  and  be 
fatal  in  its  operation ;  whilst  another  form,  with  smaller  bull«,  is 
acompanied  with  intense  pruritus,  and  is  very  serious.  Occasionally,  the 
centrifugal  growth  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  erythema 
18  evinced  as  a  pemphigus  circinatus  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner 
erythema  iris,  by  the  development  of  a  blister  in  the  centre,  becomes 
converted  into  a  pemphigus  iris. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  skin,  with  an  exhausted  state  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  such  as  occurs  in  some  fevers,  particularly  those  accompanied 
■with  profuse  sweating,  where  heat  and  moisture  contribute  to  the 
result,  sonietimes  gives  rise  to  a  diminutive  form  of  pemphigus — an 
eruption,  in  fact,  of  small  vesicles,  which  from  their  minuteness  of 
size  are  called  miliaria,  and  occasionally,  from  their  association  with 
sweating,  sudamina. 

Pemphigus  and  miliaria  have  been  denominated  bullous  or  vesi- 
culous affections,  and  one  of  the  forms  of  eczema  has  been  included 
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in  the  same  group ;  together  with  another  affection,  herpes,  which  is 
marked  by  a  vesicle  intermediate  in  bulk  between  that  of  miliaria  and 
pemphigus.  Herpes  is  essentially  a  crop  of  vesicles  developed  on  an 
erythematous  base  ;  but  it  possesses  two  additional  features  which 
render  its  separate  consideration  necessary.  For  example,  unlike 
pemphigus  and  miliaria,  it  has  a  definite  course  ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
associated  with  more  decided  neurotic  phenomena,  sometimes  running 
on  to  neuralgia  of  a  very  painful  character.  This  undisguised  neurotic 
dependency  of  herpes  has  suggested  its  consideration  as  a  neurosi'- 
and  as  such  it  has  been  associated  with  urticaria — an  erythematou 
neurosis.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  in  a  case  of  puro 
prurigo  we  have  seen  developed  concurrently,  at  the  height  of  its 
exacerbation,  the  tubercles  of  urticaria  and  the  bullae  of  pemphigus. 
Moreover,  so  close  is  the  alliance  between  herpes  and  neurosis  thf; 
its  forms  admit  of  being  designated  by  the  names  of  the  nerv^e.-, 
whose  territories  the  eruption  invades ;  for  example,  herpes  zoster  is 
termed  H.  inter costalis,  and  in  like  manner  we  have  herpes  cervicalis, 
cervico-humeralis,  lumbo-cruralis,  frontalis,  maxillaris,  occipitalis,  and 
so  on  ;  while  certain  minor  herpetes  are  named  from  their  locality, 
although  equally  due  to  neurotic  origin,  e.g.,  herpes  labialis  and  herpes 
preputialis. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  affections  of  the  skin  is  an  inflammation 
of  its  entire  structure,  which  evinces  itself  not  merely  by  redness, 
heat,  swelling,  and  pain,  but  by  modifications  of  the  typical  symptoms 
due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  organ  itself ;  for  example,  redness, 
papulation,  vesiculation,  exudation,  and  desquamation,  with  certain 
secondary  and  consequent  phenomena,  such  as  suppuration,  incrusta- 
tion, thickening,  and  condensation.  Such,  indeed,  is  eczema.  If  the 
redness  were  to  remain  stationary  at  the  hypersemic  stage,  the  rash 
would  very  properly  be  named  erythema ;  but  if  it  proceeded  a  step 
beyond,  it  is  then  an  eczema,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  super- 
added title  of  erythematostim.  Eczema  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  :i 
sudden  exanthema  of  the  entire  skin,  and  may  then  subside  with  simple 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  like  any  other  form  of  rash.  If,  however, 
the  cause  persist,  the  follicles  may  become  congested  and  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level  in  the  shape  of  papulae ;  this  is  E.  paprdosur,^. 
When  the  turgid  vessels  relieve  themselves  by  effusion  beneath  the 
epidermis  in  vesicular  papules  in  lieu  of  solid  papules,  the  case  is  one 
of  Tj.  vesiculosum ;  or  the  exudation  may  be  so  excessive  that  the  cuticle 
is  lifted  up  from  the  cutis  in  a  stratum  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  secretion,  one  while  simply  a  plastic  serum,  and  another  while 
purulent,  becomes  converted  into  a  profuse  defluxion  (E .  iclwrosnm). 
perhaps  soaking  through  all  the  coverings  which  surround  it  {E.  mach- 
dans).  In  a  moderately  severe  case  of  eczema,  the  whole  of  these  forms 
will  be  present  together  :  in  the  focus  of  the  disease,  there  may  be  an 
aqueous  and  puriform  exudation ;  farther  outwards,  vesicles  serous  and 
pustular,  intermingled  with  papules  rising  from  an  erythematous  has.  : 
while  in  the  circumference  the  erythematous  congestion  will  be  found 
alone.  At  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  skin  is  returning  io 
a  healthy  state,  the  secretions  dry  up  into  the  form  of  crusts  of  divers 
thickness,  colour,  and  texture ;  the  swelling  subsides  ;  but  for  a  lonir 
time  an  epidermic  desquamation  of  small  dry,  horny  scales  continues, 
before  the  skin  regains  its  normal  condition. 
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Eczema  implies  not  only  an  intense  form  of  hypersemia,  but  likewise 
a  certain  amount  of  serous  transudation  through  the  blood-vessels, 
causing  swelling  and  thickening,  often  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
quantity  of  transudation  constitutes  the  difference  between  dry  eczema 
and  moist  eczema ;  and  this  difference  is  quite  irrespective  of  the 
disease,  and  merely  relates  to  the  more  or  less  lymphatic  or  humid  con- 
stitution of  the  individual.  A  large  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
tissues,  such  as  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
particularly  where  the  venous  circulation  is  languid  or  obstructed,  not 
only  gives  rise  to  a  humid  eczema,  but  causes  a  passive  nutrition  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  a  state  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous substance  which  approaches  in  appearance  to  the  elephant-leg 
of  the  Arabians,  U.  hyj^ertrophicum.  In  a  less  degree,  thickening  and 
condensation  of  the  integument  after  eczema  is  a  common  sequela, 
and  in  these  cases  the  hypertrophic  tendency  is  evinced  by  a  copious 
formation  of  epidermic  scales,  or  by  an  indurated  wart-like  surface. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  subjective  symptoms  of  eczema  are 
burning  heat  and  pruritus,  the  pruritus  being  often  of  the  intensest 
possible  description.  This  symptom  was  expressed  by  the  Fathers  of 
Medicine  by  the  word  "psora,"  which  is  the  Greek  designation  of 
eczema ;  while  its  dry  chronic  squamous  and  pruriginous  sequela  was 
denominated  "psoriasis."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  dry  forms 
of  eczema  are  often  more  intensely  pruriginous  than  the  moist  forms ; 
BO  are  the  moist  forms  in  their  dry  stage,  and  severe  scratching  of  the 
surface,  or  other  means  which  induce  exudation,  is  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  relief.  As  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin  infinitely  vari- 
able in  degree,  eczema  is  found  to  attack  every  region  of  the  body,  and 
to  present  a  corresponding  variety  in  extent ;  but  it  is  incapable  of 
breaking  through  the  bounds  which  are  allotted  to  it  by  the  regular 
pathology  of  the  skin.  It  may  present  few  or  many  of  its  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but  there  are  none 
which  we  are  not  thoroughly  prepared  to  expect,  and  which  are 
necessarily  included  in  the  operations  of  inflammation ;  and  some- 
times, especially  in  chronic  cases,  manifestations  are  evinced  of  a 
decidedly  neurotic  character. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  special  signs  of  eczema  may  and  do 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  an  independent  form.  Thus,  a 
fixed  eczematous  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  might  easily  be  set  down  for 
an  erythema  until  the  concurrent  symptoms  are  investigated ;  so  also 
a  crop  of  papulffi  might  be  regarded  as  a  lichen;  and  there  is  one 
vesiculo-pustulous  affection  in  particular  which  is  more  nearly  allied 
with  eczema  than  with  any  other  pathological  form  of  dermatosis, 
namely,  impetigo.  Impetigo  is  a  vesico-pustule  developed  on  an 
erythematous  base,  sometimes  in  patches  and  sometimes  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  peculiar  to  a  delicate  skin,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  children,  and  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  crusts  around  the 
mouth,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  eczema  but  for  the  absence 
of  eczema  on  other  regions  of  the  frame. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  skin  evinced  under  the  influence  of  a 
local  irritant  are  curiously  exhibited  in  the  instance  of  the  acarus 
scabiei.  In  a  lymphatic  and  sanguineous  temperament,  as  in  children, 
an  exudation  will  appear  in  the  form  of  vesicles  and  ichorous  excoria- 
tions ;  while  in  the  adult,  and  in  a  dry  and  norvous  temperament  the 
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manifestation  will  be  erythema  and  dry  pimples.  Or  it  might  be  that 
while  vesicles,  vesico-pustules,  and  excoriations  may  be  present  together 
on  the  hands,  the  lesion  on  the  rest  of  the  body  will  be  one  of  papules 
only.  The  cause  is  identical  in  each  instance  ;  the  difEerence  of  lesion 
is  traceable  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  And  the  same  maybe 
said  of  eczema  and  its  causes — one  while  a  dry,  and  another  while  a 
moist  eruption ;  one  while  simply  ichorous,  another  while  semi-puru- 
lent ;  and  in  different  constitutions,  an  erythema,  a  papular  eruption 
resembling  lichen,  a  vesicular  eruption,  or  a  squamous  eruption. 

It  is  customary  to  denominate  an  eruption  of  dry  pimples — lichen, 
a  misapplication  of  a  classical  term,  but  one  in  common  use.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  papules  of  eczema 
and  that  form  of  papule  which  merits  the  distinction.  A  papule  which 
is  a  part  of  eczema  clearly  belongs  to  that  disease,  hence  the  term 
eczema  papulosum  :  but  there  are  certain  pimples  resulting  from  folli- 
culitis which  cannot  at  any  stage  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
eczema.  Such  are,  a  pale  papule  described  by  Willan  under  the  name  of 
strophulus  ;  an  itchy  papule  allied  with  nettle-rash,  lichen  urticatus ; 
a  papule  which  would  appear  to  be  the  product  of  scratching  in  pru- 
rigo ;  a  papule  which  embraces  the  shaft  of  a  hair,  lichen  pilaris ;  and 
notably  a  pimple  of  quadrate  figure  and  smooth  flattened  summit,  the 
lichen  planus. 

Lichen,  as  just  intimated,  is  a  papular  prominence  of  the  skin 
caused  by  hyperaemia  of  a  follicle  ;  that  is  to  say,  folliculitis.  But  as  the 
follicle  is  an  integral  part  of  the  skin,  we  must  explain  under  what 
circumstances  a  congested  follicle  becomes  entitled  to  a  separate 
designation.  To  realize  this  occurrence  we  are  bound  to  recognize  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin  which  is  simply  superficial,  such  as  an 
erythema,  and  another,  albeit  dilfering  in  degree  alone,  which  sinks 
more  deeply  into  the  skin,  and  implicates  the  vascular  lining  of  the 
follicle  as  well  as  the  interfollicular  papillary  stratum.  It  is  this  im- 
plication which  gives  rise  to  a  punctated  erythema,  and,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  progress,  to  a  prominence  or  papule  ranging  in 
height  from  the  merest  roughness  to  a  distinct  conical  pimple,  suscep- 
tible of  running  on  to  further  developmental  changes.  Let  us,  for 
example,  take  the  puncta  of  measles,  which  on  the  face  very  frequently 
become  minute  papules,  which  are  distinct  papules  in  scarlatina,  and 
which  become  vesicles  and  pustules  in  the  case  of  variola.  Papules 
ma,y  in  this  way  become  a  complication  of  every  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  skin. 

But,  besides  being  a  complication  of  other  forms  of  cutaneous  con- 
gestion, inflammation  of  the  follicles  may  also  assume  an  independent 
rank.  Thus,  in  a  languid  condition  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  frequently 
present  at  puberty,  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  follicles  of  the  face, 
chest,  and  back  constitutes  acne;  a  similar  but  more  transient  inflam- 
mation of  the  follicles  may  be  induced  artificially  by  the  internal 
administration  of  the  iodides  or  bromides,  or  the  external  use  of  tar. 
A  prolonged  use  of  poultices  will  give  rise  to  a  pustular  folliculitis,  as 
also  will  frictions  with  tartarized  antimony.  Hence  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  follicle  of  the  skin  as  an  independent  organ,  and  are 
enabled  to  note  its  pathological  phenomena.  The  pustules  of  the 
skin  take  their  origin  in  the  walls  of  the  follicles  ;  and  excessive  con- 
gestion of  the  follicles,  with  want  of  vital  energy,  gives  rise  to  am 
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inflammation  accompanied  with  gangrene  and  slonghing.  Such,  in  fact, 
in  a  minor  degree,  is  fnrunculus  aad,  in  a  more  exasperated  form, 
carbuncle. 

The  normal  course  of  inflammation,  wherever  it  occur,  is  neces- 
sarily modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  inflammation 
of  the  skin  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  chief  sources 
of  modification  are — blood-poison,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  exanthema- 
tous  fevers,  rubeola,  scarlatina  and  variola,  syphilis  and  elephantiasis ; 
together  with  defective  nutritive  power  and  cachexia  in  the  case  of 
lepra  vulgaris  and  struma,  the  latter  comprehending  lupus  vulgaris. 
The  essential  modification  presented  by  the  exanthemata  is  regularity 
of  course ;  the  course  of  syphilis  is  equally  precise,  but  less  definite ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  elephantiasis.  All  these  examples  are 
mere  repetitions  of  one  primary  type  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  present 
erythema,  papulation,  vesiculation,  and  pustulation ;  but  they  differ 
among  themselves  in  that  the  exanthemata  are  acute,  syphilis  and 
elephantiasis  chronic,  and  lepra  and  struma  more  chronic  still.  The 
acute  forms  end  with  pustulation  and  sometimes  gangrene ;  the  chronic 
forms,  with  the  exception  of  lepra  vulgaris,  run  into  ulceration.  This 
concatenation  of  pathological  lesions  is  strikingly  evinced  by  dermato- 
syphilis,  in  which  the  first  outbreak  is  an  erythema,  the  second  a 
papule  or  tubercle,  and  the  third  an  ulcer. 

The  constitutional  and  cachectic  nature  of  struma,  which  embraces 
lupus,  is  universally  recognized  ;  and  it  is  to  an  inherent  constitutional 
debility  of  tissue  that  we  must  attribute  lepra  vulgaris.  In  the  latter 
instance,  chronic  congestion  of  the  skin,  by  inducing  a  fuller  state  of 
its  capillaries  and  detaining  in  its  tissues  a  larger  quantity  of  the  prime 
agent  of  nutrition,  namely  blood,  gives  rise  to  hypernutrition  or 
hypertrophy;  there  is  more  or  less  fulness  or  prominence  of  the 
morbid  patches,  the  papillae  cutis  are  increased  in  bulk,  but  most  con- 
spicuously there  is  an  increment  from  hypertrophy  of  the  substance  of 
the  epidermis,  in  the  form  of  laminse  or  scales,  which  are  white  and 
glistening,  porous  and  spongy.  The  lepra  vulgaris  thereby  becomes 
identified  as  the  type  of  squamous  affections  of  the  skin,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  scales  is  conveyed  in  its  subjective  synonyms — 
alphos  and  alphoides. 

Aberration  of  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  evinced  in  its  simplest  form 
by  defect  of  growth  ;  the  skin  may  be  too  small  for  its  contents,  or  it 
may  be  thin  and,  as  it  were,  starved.  Pathology  affords  evidence  that 
the  quantity  of  nerves,  vessels,  and  succulent  elements  is  reduced ; 
whereas  the  mere  vegetative  constituents  of  the  epidermis,  although 
altered  in  quality,  may  appear  in  excess,  partly  from  suspension  of 
elimination,  and  partly  because  the  formation  of  epidermis  makes  a 
less  demand  on  the  constitution  than  the  more  highly  vitalized  tissues. 
The  condition  of  the  skin  under  these  circumstances  may  be  easily 
predicted :  it  will  be  dry,  dermato-xerasia ;  the  accumulated  epidermis 
will  assume  the  appearance  of  the  scales  of  the  fish  or  of  the  serpent, 
and  so  the  state  termed  ichthyosis  will  be  established ;  while  in  other 
cases  the  superaddition  of  tenacious  sebaceous  matter  to  the  epidermic 
plates  increases  their  bulk,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  ichthyosis 
spinosa  or  hystrix.  Ichthyosis  has  been  defined  as  an  hypertrophy  of 
epidermis,  but  such  a  definition  is  wholly  inadmissible ;  as  well  might 
we  define  eczema  as  an  hypertrophy  of  incrustation.    The  term  hyper- 
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trophy  IS  wrongly  applied  when  it  is  used  to  signify  excess  in  quantity ; 
excess  of  growth  from  hypernutrition  is  its  more  correct  signi6cation. 
_  Instead  of  a  starved  condition  of  the  skin,  such  as  occurs  in 
ichthyosis,  an  actual  hypernutrition  or  hypertrophy  of  tissues  is  met 
with,  in  warts ;  and  likewise  in  angioma  or  vascular  niBvus,  where  a 
congeries  of  capillaries  forms  a  stratum  or  tumour  of  variable  extent. 
Another  form  of  aberration  of  nutrition  is  illustrated  by  the  increment 
of  connective  tissue  and  condensed  fibrous  tissue  in  the  skin — in  the 
former  instance  giving  rise  to  soft  connective-tissue  tumours,  called 
molluscum ;  and  in  the  latter  to  cheloides  and  scleroderma.  In  the 
former  of  these  cases  the  tendency  is  to  the  accumulation  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  mass,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  substitution  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  for  the  more  highly  organized  structures,  inducing,  in  fact,  an 
atrophy,  and  giving  the  affected  part  the  appearance  and  character  of 
a  cicatrix. 

Aberration  of  nutrition  is  also  shown  in  those  small  pigmentary 
masses,  termed  xanthoma ;  in  those  masses  in  which  black  pigment 
prevails,  melanoma;  in  substitutions  of  epitheloid  for  the  normal 
tissues,  epithelioma;  and  in  accumulations  within  the  substance  of 
the  skin  of  lymph-cells,  constituting  lymphadenoma. 

The  innervation  of  the  skin,  represented  by  the  nervous  system, 
presents  us  with  aberration  of  function,  in  the  form  of  excess  and 
diminution  and  of  perverted  sensation.  A  highly  wrought  sensitiveness 
not  unf requently  comes  before  us ;  more  commonly  it  is  the  opposite 
condition  that  occurs.  Both  of  these  states  are  present  in  elepharttiasis. 
And  then  we  have  perverted  sensation  in  prurigo  and  pruritus ;  the 
former  indicating  a  confirmed  disturbance  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  the  latter  a  temporary  irritation — sometimes  reflex,  as  in 
urticaria ;  and  sometimes  local,  as  in  eczema. 

Convenience  has  suggested  the  consideration  of  the  appendages  of 
the  skin  under  a  separate  head,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
consecutive  character  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  skin  in  a 
state  of  disease.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  appendages  we  shaU. 
have  to  revert  to  our  previous  arrangement.  One  while  the  disorders 
of  the  appendages  will  be  found  to  be  referable  to  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, another  while  to  modified  inflammation,  and  thirdly  to  aberration 
of  nutritive  function.  This  will  be  obvious  when  enumerating  the 
cutaneous  appendages  ;  for  example,  the  cuticle  and  nails,  the  hair 
and  hair  follicles,  and  the  glandular  system  of  the  skin,  sebaceous  and 
sudoriparous. 

The  diseases  of  the  epidermis,  besides  variations  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  horny  material,  are  manifested  by  changes  of  colour  and 
texture ;  pigmentary  alterations  of  the  skin  are  due  to  aberration 
of  function  of  the  rete  mucosum ;  while  a  peculiar  state  of  proliferation 
of  the  cell-elements  of  the  mucous  layer  is  by  some  authors  regarded 
as  a  vegetable  fungus  of  parasitic  origin.  Under  the  head  of  dis- 
colouration or  dyschroma,  we  range  melasma,  chloasma,  ephelis,  lentigo, 
and  achroma;  whereas  the  so-called  fungus-affection  has  received  the 
name  of  phytosis,  which  expresses  the  pathological  change,  and  of 
pityriasis  versicolor,  which  alludes  to  a  kind  of  desquamation  with 
which  one  of  its  forms  is  accompanied,  and  to  a  pigmentary  dis- 
colouration. 

The  nails  may  be  diseased  in  relation  to  the  vascular  skin  in  which 
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tbey  are  embedded,  constituting  onycliia ;  or  they  may  present 
chano-es  analagous  to  those  of  the  epidermis,  of  which  they  are  a  part ; 
in  this  latter  sense  being  altered  in  colour,  figure,  density,  and 
cohesion,  or  distorted  by  accumulation  of  imperfectly  formed  cell- 
elements',  as  in  the  case  of  onycho-gryphosis. 

The  hairs  likewise  may  be  altered  in  quantity,  texture,  and  colour  ; 
or  they  may  undergo  the  change  already  noted  in  connection  with  the 
epidermis  a  phytiform  proliferation  which  renders  them  brittle,  and 
causes  them  to  break  off  close  to  the  head,  producing  the  bare  patches 
known  as  ringworm.  In  ringworm  there  are  always  stumps  and 
roots  of  hairs,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  follicles  participates  m  the 
morbid  change ;  whereas  in  alopecia,  and  notably  m  alopecia  areata, 
there  exist  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  total  absence  of  the  hair  more 
or  less  permanent. 

The  follicles  of  the  skin,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  an  encrypted 
surface  of  very  considerable  importance  and  extent,  and  while  it 
participates  in  the  manifestion  of  pathological  conditions  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  surface,  presents  certain  phenomena  of 
disease  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  We  have  already  noted  the  hyper- 
emia of  the  follicles  in  erythema,  eczema,  lichen,  ecthyma,  furunculus, 
and  the  exanthematic  fevers,  and  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
their  congestion  and  inflammation  in  acne  and  rosacea ;  their  suppu- 
ration in  mentagra  and  kerion ;  their  dilatation  in  comedo,  follicular 
tumours,  and  encysted  tumours;  their  phytiform  derangement _  of 
nutrition  and  growth  in  favus  ;  and  the  malignant  transformation 
of  their  cell-tissues  in  epithelioma. 

The  glandular  apparatus  of  the  skin  supplies  us  with  steatopathic 
and  idrotopathic  affections,  which  are  one  while  an  alteration  of  their 
secretions  and  another  while  of  the  structure  of  the  glands.  The 
sebaceous  secretion  may  be  excessive  or  defective,  too  moist  or  too 
dry,  or  altered  in  its  colour;  while  a  hypertrophic  growth  of  the  glands 
by  pushing  them  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  form  small 
tubercles,  constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  molluscum,  namely,  M. 
adenosum  or  contagiosum.  In  like  manner,  the  perspiratory  secretion 
may  be  excessive  or  defective,  altered  in  colour  or  in  odour ;  and  m 
rare  instances  the  glands  themselves  may  be  inflamed  and  become 
hypertrophied,  or  issue  in  suppuration. 

Prognosis. — In  considering  the  prognosis  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  from  their  number— scrofiil a,  syphilis, 
cancer,  and  elephantiasis.  The  prognosis  of  these  affections  is  the 
prognosis  of  the  parent  disease  ;  and  yet  in  these  diseases  there  arises 
the  distinction  between  that  which  is  hereditary  or  inherent,  such  as 
scrofula  and  cancer,  and  that  which  is  accidental,  e.g.,  syphilis  and 
elephantiasis.  With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  cutaneous  affections, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  more  vexatious  than  dangerous,  and  that 
a  fatal  tendency,  wherever  it  prevail,  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
individual,  and  not  in  the  disease  itself.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  tediousness,  and  they  make  a  demand  on  the  constitution  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  endurance ;  but  when  the  enduring  power  is 
•weak,  and  the  vitality  of  the  individual  low,  they  naturally  tend  to 
shorten  the  continuance  of  life.  In  a  tedious  case  of  eczema,  it  is  not 
the  pathological  affection  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  but  the  feeble 
energy  of  the  powers  of  the  constitution.    In  another  very  chronic 
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affection  lepra  vulgaris,  whicli  frequently  lasts  ani  entire  lifetime, 
the  constitution  may  possess  considerable  vigour,  and  yet  the  disease 
be  perpetuated  because  it  is  due  to  an  inherent  debility  of  the  skin 
itselt.  in  other  words,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  diseases  of  the 
sJ£in  are  troublesome,  but  rarely  grave. 

Cause.— A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  cutaneous  diseases  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  their  treatment;  and  the  principal  causes  may 
be  grouped  into  external  and  internal,  local  and  general.  All  irritants, 
including  heat  and  moisture,  parasitic  animalcules,  bites,  stings* 
punctures,  and  scratches,  are  causes  of  hyperaemia  and  eczema! 
Local  disturbances  of  innervation  and  circulation,  particularly  obstruc- 
tion of  venous  circulation  as  evinced  by  chronic  eczema  of  the  legs, 
are  fruitful  causes  of  cutaneous  hyperaemia  and  its  consequences. 
Other  causes  reside  in  the  insufficient  vitality  or  defective  structure  of 
the  skin  itself,  as  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  lepra  vulgaris,  ichthyosis, 
and  lupus;  whilst  a  still  larger  field  is  opened  out  in  the  case  of 
errors  of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  which  may  one  while  produce 
an  erythema  or  an  eczema,  and  another  while  a  ringworm.  Moreover, 
a  feeble  or  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system  gives  rise  to  certain 
affections  especially  characterized  by  neurotic  phenomena,  which  may 
be  due  to  the  operation  of  an  especial  irritant,  or  may  depend  upon  an 
organic  alteration  in  the  nerve  structure  itself. 

Treatment. — Our  descriptive  diagnosis,  our  prognosis,  and  enumera- 
tion of  causes  have,  it  is  hoped,  led  our  reader  onwards  to  a  perception 
of  the  principles  of  treatment  which  we  believe  to  be  sound  and  the 
best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  alleviation  and  cure.  The  order 
which  we  have  adopted  is  therapeutical,  as  well  as  pathological. 
Our  first  group  of  diseases  is  composed  of  such  as  are  dependent  on 
ordinary  constitutional  disturbance,  in  which  the  treatment  must  be 
simply  constitutional  —  antiphlogistic,  depurative,  derivative,  and 
tonic.  In  the  second  group,  which  are  modified  by  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  skin  itself,  or  by  the  operation  of  special  poisons,  our  treatment 
must  be  specific.  In  a  third  group  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  a  fourth, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  ;  while,  in  all  the 
preceding  groups,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  local  applications. 

As  the  common  cause  of  the  first  group  is  indigestion  and  mal- 
assimilation,  our  remedies  are  mild  saline  aperients,  and  sometimes 
occasional  doses  of  blue  pill.  But  we  must  combine  tonics  with  our 
aperients,  and  hold  tonics  in  reserve  for  restoring  the  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  in  some  instances  begin  at  once  with  tonic  remedies.  A 
glance  at  the  leading  diseases  of  this  group  wUl  show  at  once  the 
application  of  this  methodus  medendi,  e.g.,  erythema,  eczema,  pemphigus, 
ecthyma,  f  urunculus,  anthrax :  the  two  latter  remind  us  that  our  tonics 
will  be  quickly  wanted ;  while  in  pemphigus  they  will  possibly  take 
precedence  of  every  other  consideration. 

In  the  second  group  we  enumerate  exanthematous  fevers,  syphilis, 
elephantiasis,  struma,  and  lepra  vulgaris.  A  survey  of  these  diseases 
will  show  at  once  that  their  treatment  must  be  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding.  The  exanthemata  we  watch  simply,  and  only 
interfere  to  prevent  causes  of  aggravation.  For  syphilis  we  have  our 
specifics  in  iodine  and  mercury.  Elephantiasis,  at  present,  has  defied 
specific  treatment,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  alteratives  and  tonics. 
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Struma  makes  a  demand  for  our  whole  armamenhim  of  tonics,  begin- 
ning with  nutritious  food  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  running  on  to  iron, 
iodine,  quinine,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  and  lime;  whilst  the  phar- 
macy of  lepra  vulgaris  is  limited  to  arsenic  and  tar. 

In  defective  nutrition  and  aberration  of  nutrition  of  the  skin,  the 
nutrients  and  the  tonics,  and  our  special  nutrient  tonic,  arsenic,  are 
called  into  requisition. 

Disorders  of  innervation  are  treated  with  tonics,  and  especially  with 
cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  quinine,  and  arsenic.  When  due  simply  to 
nerve  irritability,  they  yield  to  this  treatment ;  but  when  they  are  con- 
sequent on  an  organic  change  in  the  nerves  themselves,  as  in  some 
instances  of  prurigo,  and  notably  in  the  neuralgia  of  shingles  in  elderly 
persons,  they  often  defy  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  cure. 

Diseases  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin  must  be  treated  on  the 
above  general  principles ;  but,  in  every  case  of  cutaneous  affection, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  functions  of  the  organization 
must  be  observed  and  regulated. 

The  local  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  although  second  in 
order,  is  not  necessarily  second  in  importance.  As  hyperasmia  and 
inflammation  are  prominent  features  in  these  diseases,  our  first  con- 
sideration must  be  to  soothe.  To  effect  this  purpose,  we  must  remove 
all  obvious  causes  of  irritation,  and  then  have  recourse  to  our  recog- 
nized palliatives.  Any  mild  and  unirritating  powder,  such  as  fuller's 
earth,  is  known  to  relieve  heat  and  hypersemia  of  the  skin ;  oxide  of 
zinc  and  lime  water  (in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce)  will 
form  a  white-wash  over  the  inflamed  surface  which  is  peculiarly  sooth- 
ing. Next  to  these  remedies  we  may  enumerate  the  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment,  softened  by  the  addition  of  an  eighth  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Ordinary  erythema  and  erythematous  eczema  may  require  no  other 

•  treatment  than  the  above  powder  and  lotion  ;  while  a  smart  attack  of 
humid  eczema  will  possibly  need  no  additional  external  remedy  from 
one  end  of  the  treatment  to  the  other.  When  we  come  to  the  chronic 
period  of  eczema,  a  mildly  stimulating  ointment,  such  as  that  of  the 

•  nitric  oxide  or  ammonio- chloride  of  mercury,  may  be  serviceable  ;  and 
if  there  be  sluggishness  with  pruritus,  a  preparation  of  tar,  either  in 
""the  form  of  lotion  or  ointment.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  treat- 
ment washing  should  be  avoided ;  it  disturbs  the  healing  process,  and, 
however  agreeable  for  the  moment,  is  always  followed  by  an  exacer- 
bation of  irritation. 

There  is  a  moment,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment  of 
eczema,  when  water- dressing  or  "envelopment"  may  be  serviceable,  and 
that  is  when  the  tissues  are  distended  with  infiltrated  fluids,  and  nature 
of  herself  is  unable  to  expel  them  through  the  skin.  In  such  cases,  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  "envelopment"  serve  to  facilitate  the  process; 
but  the  treatment,  however  useful  for  a  temporary  purpose,  is  debili- 
tating as  respects  the  tissues,  and  must  not  be  continued  too  long.  The 
surface  must  soon  be  washed  and  dried,  and  the  zinc  ointment,  with  a 
covering  of  wash-leather,  resumed  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Pemphigus,  being  a  disease  of  exudation,  is  especially  benefited  by 
the  lotion  of  lime  water  and  zinc  of  moderate  consistence ;  erythema 
is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  while  furunculus  may  be  held  in 
check  by  liquor  plumbi  painted  on  the  surface,  or  by  a  plaster  of  gal- 
banum  and  opium  on  wash-leather.    The  severe  tension  of  furunculus 
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is  relieved  by  a  granule  of  potassa  f usa  introduced  into  tHe  aperture 
of  the  swelling,  whilst  the  most  suitable  dressing  when  ulceration 
is  established  is  the  yellow  basilicon  ointment. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  the  exanthemata,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten how  much  comfort  is  derivable  from  a  thin  cojiting  of  grease 
of  any  kind,  although  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  is  especially  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  There  should  be  no  washing  or  sponging,  but  only 
gentle  wiping  on  each  repetition  of  the  unguent.  The  advantages  of 
local  treatment  are  also  strikingly  exhibited  in  variola,  not  simply 
as  a  means  of  relieving  heat  and  itching,  but  as  a  most  successful 
method  of  prevention  of  pustules. 

Syphilis,  save  in  the  instance  of  ulceration,  requires  no  local  remedy 
for  its  treatment ;  black  wash  may  be  painted  on  the  ulcers,  or  they 
may  be  dressed  with  a  mild  mercurial  ointment ;  but  their  cure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  constitutional  treatment.  Even  elephantiasis  admits 
of  relief  from  inunction  with  stimulative  liniments  or  ointments. 
Strumous  sores  need  the  assistance  of  gently  stimulating  ointments 
and  tinctures,  and  lupus  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  potassa 
fusa.  In  lepra  vulgaris,  severe  frictions  with  preparations  of  tar  are 
especially  indicated. 

In  the  group  representing  aberration  of  nutrition,  the  first  example — 
the  dry,  impoverished,  and  sordid  skin  of  ichthyosis — calls  for  abundant 
inunction  with  any  bland  grease,  such  as  oleum  theobromae,  unguentum 
petrolei  or  vaseline,  and  thorough  saponaceous  ablutions.  Verruca  may 
be  removed  with  pyroligneous  acid  or  potassa  fusa ;  angeiomata  with 
the  latter  caustic  or  witli  the  knife  ;  molluscum,  when  sufficiently  im- 
portant, with  the  knife;  while  cheloides  and  scleroderma  should  be 
closely  covered  up  with  any  unirritating  plaster,  such  as  that  of  the 
compound  soap  cerate  spread  on  soft  leather ;  and  epithelioma  must 
be  speedily  "  stamped  out"  with  caustic  or  with  the  knife. 

Disorders  of  innervation,  represented  by  pruritus  and  prurigo,  are 
relieved  by  lotions  and  inunctions  of  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  tar, 
or  lotions  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  neuralgia  zosteri  by  hydrate  of 
chloral  and  camphor,  and  by  liniments  of  aconite,  belladonna,  camphor, 
and  ammonia. 

Affections  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin  are  to  be  treated  locally 
on  the  general  principles  already  indicated.  Dryness  and  roughness 
of  the  epidermis  and  nails  are  relieved  by  saturation  with  some  umm- 
tating  grease  ;  pigmentary  discolourations  may  be  removed  by  borax 
in  lotion  and  ointment,  and  an  ointment  of  bismuth ;  and  phytosis  or 
pityriasis  versicolor  by  an  ointment  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  or  an 
emulsion  of  almonds  with  the  perchloride  of  mercury  (one  or  two 
grains  to  the  ounce).  Onychia  will  require  the  oxide  of  zinc  omtment 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  onycho-gryphosis  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  inserted  beneath  the  nail,  and  subsequent  dressing  with  the  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment  and  a  bandage.  . 

The  affections  of  the  hair-follicles  and  hairs  have  each  their 
separate  local  remedy.  For  tinea,  there  is  no  better  one  than  the  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  combined  with  two-thirds  of  any  diluting 
medium  ;  for  general  alopecia,  a  mildly  stimulating  lotion,  such  as  one 
containing  ammonia  and  chloroform  ;  and  for  alopecia  areata,  painting 
with  epipastic  fluid  diluted  with  distiUed  vinegar  in  equal  proportions, 
followed  by  frictions  with  tar. 
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Acne  vulgaris  and  acne  rosacea  should  be  stimulated  with  the 
hypochloride  of  sulphur  ointment ;  mentagra,  by  frictions  with  the 
iodide  of  sulphur  or  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  both  diluted  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds ;  whilst  the  best  local  application  for  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  follicles  of  the  scalp,  or  kerion,  is  the  liquor 
plumbi  pencilled  on  the  blotch,  and  when  dry  moistened  with  benzoated 
lard.  Finally,  the  tubercles  of  molluscum  adenosum  require  to  be 
pencilled  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  In  all  the  affections 
of  the  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  system,  ablutions  with  tar  or  car- 
bolic acid  soaps  are  valuable  means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  stimu- 
lation of  the  skin. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP,  CRANIUM,  MEMBRANES  OF  THE 

BRAIN,  AND  BRAIN. 

Injuries  of  the  Scalp. — Wounds. — The  integument  covering  tlie  skull 
is  liable  to  wounds  resembling  tbose  of  tbe  soft  parts  in  any  other 
situation.  Scalp-wounds  may  therefore  be  incised,  punctured,  or 
lacerated  and  contused  ;  and  these  lesions  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence. They  have  two  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice — a  marked 
tendency  to  heal  by  primary  adhesion,  however  extensive  the  wound 
and  detachment  of  the  scalp  from  the  pericranium ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  special  liability  to  the  supervention  of  erysipelas,  suppuration, 
and  sloughing.  The  favourable  character  of  these  wounds  seems 
owing  to  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  scalp  as  compared  with  the 
common  integument ;  the  unfavourable  character  alluded  to  seems  to 
be  of  constitutional  origin,  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  occurring  only  or 
chiefly  in  persons  of  "  broken  "  constitutional  health. 

Treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  wounds  in  general ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  alioays  solicit  union 
of  the  scalp,  even  when  extensively  incised  or  lacerated,  and  detached  ;• 
and  yet  render  doubtful  the  issue  of  even  the  slightest  scalp-wound. 
Any  hgemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  compression,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
torsion  or  ligature  ;  but  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  by  sponging  with, 
cold  water.  The  integument  around  the  wound  should  be  shaved,  and 
cleansed  of  any  hair,  grit,  or  other  foreign  body ;  then  laid  down  and 
replaced,  if  detached,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  neatly  brought  to- 
gether;  strips  of  adhesive  or  isinglass  plaster  being  used  to  retam 
them  in  position,  aided,  if  requisite,  by  a  wire  suture  here  and  there. 
Care  should  be  taken,  as  Neudorfer  observes,  that  the  lips  of  the 
wound  be  not  inverted,  lest  the  growth  of  the  hair-stumps  should 
interfere  with  union  taking  place.  Water-dressing  is  appHed,  by  a 
strip  of  lint,  to  any  part  that  cannot  fairly  be  drawn  together.  A 
bandage  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  applied  as  lightly  as  possible, 
consistent  with  its  use.  This  dressing  need  not  be  reapphed  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  by  which  time  primary  union  will  often  have 
commenced.    In  the  event  of  suppuratmi,  bagging  must  be  prevented 
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by  gi'^^g  ^  yent  to  the  matter  from  the  wound,  or  by  an  early 
counter-opening  in  the  most  dependent  part,  or  by  means  of  com- 
presses properly  applied.  With  erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellulitis  super- 
vening, incisions  will  be  more  especially  necessary,  both  to  relieve 
tension  and  to  discharge  matter  and  sloughs.  The  dressing  is  ex- 
changed for  a  poultice.  Exposure  of  the  bone  is  not  always  followed 
by  exfoliation,  or  any  occasion,  therefore,  for  further  interference,  to 
remove  dead  bone ;  granulations  freely  springing  up  around,  and  in 
islets  which  coalesce  and  overspread  the  bone,  the  wound  heals  by  this 
process.  Water-dressing  or  a  stimulating  lotion,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  granulations,  must  be  continued  as  usual,  until  cicatrization 
is  completed. 

Medicinal  treatment  consists  in  moderating  the  circulation  by 
gentle  aperients,  with  a  restricted  diet,  especially  as  regards  stimu- 
lants ;  followed  by  a  tonic  and  supporting  plan  of  treatment,  in  the 
event  of  suppuration  or  erysipelas.  Rest  has  an  important  influence, 
as  favouring  the  process  of  reparation,  and  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence with  regard  to  the  liability  of  cerebral  symptoms. 

Bandaging  the  Head. — Various  forms  of  head-bandage  are  in  use. 
The  ca;pelline  is  the  most  close-fitting,  and  therefore  best  adapted  to 
retain  any  dressing  in  position.  It  is  thus  applied  :  Take  a  double- 
headed  roller,  about  two  inches  wide  ;  lay  the  middle  of  this  roller  flat 
upon  the  forehead,  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  draw  either  end, 
at  the  same  level,  around  the  head  laterally  to  the  occiput,  below  the 
protuberance ;  then  cross  them,  and  bring  one  end  over  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  forehead,  low  down,  the  other  end  being  drawn  around  the 
side  of  the  head  across  the  vertical  turn,  to  fix  it  in  place ;  this  turn 
is  then  carried  back  over  the  head,  partly  overlaying  the  first  turn  ;  at 
the  occiput,  the  encircling  band  again  crossing  the  vertical  reflexion, 
keeps  it  in  place  at  that  point.  By  this  cross-bandaging — vertical  turns 
of  the  bandage  backwards  and  forwards,  retained  by  the  horizontal 
turns,  the  head  is  completely  covered  as  with 
a  cap.   (Fig.  593.)    Or,  the  handkerchief  cap  Fig.  593. 

can  be  more  readily  applied,  by  folding  an 
ordinary  large-size  handkerchief  double,  in  a 
triangular  form  ;  then,  placing  the  base  of 
the  triangle  just  above  the  brows,  while,  the 
triangular  portion  lying  on  the  head,  the 
apex  falls  below  the  occiput,  the  ends  of  the 
handkerchief  are  drawn  backwards  around  the 
head  across  the  apex,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  front,  where  they  are  tied  on  the  forehead. 
A  four-tail  bandage  may  be  made  out  of  a 
handkerchief,  by  cutting  or  tearing  up  each 
side  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  centre : 
this  central  portion  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
head;  the  anterior  ends  are  drawn  down- 
wards a,nd  backwards  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  tied,  the  posterior 
ends  being  drawn  across  forwards  to  beneath  the  chin,  and  tied. 

GWs/io^  wound  of  the  scalp  may  be  complicated  by  one  peculiarity  

the  presence  of  a  bullet  as  the  foreign  body,  and  which  is  situated  under 
the  mtegument,  at  some  distance  from  the  wound.    This  condition 
will  be  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  second  wound— the  aperture 
VOL.  II.  ^'^ 
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of  exit,  and  of  any  insensibility,  or  other  brain-symptoms,  -wbicTi  wonld 
attend  a  penetrating  gunshot  fracture  of  the  skull ;  moreover,  the 
ball  can  generally  be  felt  under  the  scalp,  though  it  may  be  buried 
deeply,  as  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Wound  of  this  kind  is 
apt  to  be  produced  when  a  round  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  the 
skull,  and  is  thence  deflected  beneath  the  skin. 

Treatment  consists  specially  in  removing  the  foreign  body  by  a 
counter-opening,  rather  than  by  extraction  through  the  original  aper- 
ture, which  should  be  dressed  as  a  contused  wound.  But  necrosis 
often  ensues,  with  tedious  exfoliation  ;  a  consequence  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  with  regard  to  prognosis  and  after-treatment.  Long- 
continued  suppurative  discharge,  with  sloughing,  may  exhaust  the 
patient ;  or  intra-cranial  inflammation  supervene.  The  contingencies 
of  gunshot  wound  of  the  scalp  are  various  :  secondary  hemorrhage 
not  unfrequently ;  erysipelas  as  an  occasional  consequence,  but  from 
no  special  liability;  while  traumatic  spreading  gangrene,  pyaemia, 
and  tetanus  sometimes  occur. 

Contusion. — Without  wound  of  the  scalp,  a  contusion  presents  the 
usual  characters  of  such  lesion ;  but  the  blood-tumour  which  forms, 
varies  with  the  situation  of  extravasation  and  the  localized  state  of 
the  blood. 

Extravasation  may  occur  in  either  of  three  situations  :  (1)  between 
the  skin  and  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  ; 
(2)  in  the  loose  cellular  texture  under  this  muscle ;  or,  (3)  beneath  the 
pericranium  or  periosteum.  In  either  situation,  the  blood  may  be 
infiltrated,  or  circumscribed  more  or  less  in  a  cavity. 

Infiltrated  in  the  dense  cellular  tissue  between  the  skin  and  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle,  the  blood  presents  a  hard  unyielding  lump  ;  beneath 
the  tendinous  expansion,  it  spreads  through  the  loose  cellular  texture, 
forming  a  swelling  of  sometimes  considerable  extent  over  the  head, 
and  which  gives  a  crackling  sensation  when  pressed  with  the  finger. 
Circumscribed  extravasation  is  apt  to  form  a  prominent  cuplike 
tumour,  with  a  soft  centre,  and  a  hard  circumferential  ridge,  resem- 
bling fracture  of  the  skull  with  depression;  for  which  injury  the 
blood-tumour  resulting  from  contusion  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  more 
readily  if  the  swelling  in  connection  with  a  lacerated  artery  pulsates. 
But  the  diagnosis  will  be  determined  by  three  observations  :  the  bone 
can  be  felt  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  at  the  bottom  of  the  soft 
central  hollow  ;  the  circumferential  margin  can  be  indented  with  the 
finger-nail,  unlike  bone ;  and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  com- 
pression. .  . 

The  Treatment  is  in  no  way  peculiar.  Absorption  often  taking 
place,  it  may  be  promoted  by  cold  evaporating  lotions,  which  check 
further  efEusion.  Persistent  and  increasing  extravasation  will  justify 
evacuation  of  the  fluid.  This  should  be  done  by  a  small  puncture, 
after  which  compression  is  made  and  continued  over  the  whole  swell- 
ing. In  large  collections,  these  puncturings  may  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times ;  and  in  an  encysted  collection  of  large  size,  if  the  uuid 
has  become  of  a  serous  character,  and  recurs  again  and  again  an 
iodine  injection  might  be  thrown  into  the  pouch.  A  small  false 
aneurism  sometimes  results  from  extravasation;  and  this  may  be 
cured  by  compression,  or  by  acupressure  with  a  pin  and  figure-of- 
eight  suture. 
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Suppuration  occurring,  the  bag  must,  as  usual,  be  laid  freely  open. 
Cephalhematoma,  or  blood-tumour  of  the  scalp,  forms  sometimes 
in  newly  born  children  ;  in  consequence  of  pressure  during  parturition, 
or  ia  delivery  by  obstetric  forceps. 

The  pathology  of  a  blood-tumour  thus  produced,  is  much  the  same 
as  of  that  arising  from  an  ordinary  contusion  of  the  scalp  ;  the  blood 
collecting  beneath  the  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontaHs 
muscle,  or  beneath  the  pericranium. 

Suha^poneurotic  cephalhematoma  presents  a  bag  of  blood,  of  soft 
fluctuating  consistence  and  some  size,  with  a  rather  hard  boundary, 
situated  over  the  eminence  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones.  This  blood- 
tumour  is  not  peculiar  to  newly  born  infants;  it  occurs  also,  and 
perhaps  more  frequently,  on  the  head  in  children,  as  caused  by  a  fall 
or  a  blow.    But  it  is  the  more  common  form  of  tumour. 

Suhpericranial  cephalhaematoma  has  sufficiently  distinctive  charac- 
ters. .  The  blood-tumour  is  still  soft  in  the  centre,  but  circumscribed 
by  a  firm,  raised  border  or  margin,  giving  a  relatively  depressed 
appearance  to  the  centre,  or  which  feels  hollow  when  the  finger  is 
inserted.    The  whole  condition  might  be  mistaken  for  a  depressed 
fractui'e,  with  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone.    But  there  are  no  brain- 
symptoms  ;   and  perhaps  the  bone  can  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.    This  species  of  blood-tumour,  like  the  preceding,  usually 
occurs  on  the  parietal  bone.    Valleix  has  shown  that  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  situated  between  the  pericranium  and  bone,  is  surrounded 
by  a  deposit  of  osseous  and  plastic  matter,  forming  a  hard  ring 
around  the  blood ;  and  that  the  inner  aspect  of  this  ring  is  almost 
vertical,  while  the  outer  aspect  inclines  down  to  the  adjoining  surface 
of  the  skull.    This  plastic  boundary  is  adherent  both  to  the  bone 
and  pericranium;  but,  except  a  covering  of  plastic  matter,  these 
parts  have  otherwise  a  healthy  appearance.    From  Sir  James  Simp- 
son's observations,  it  seems  that  the  plastic  deposit  may  become 
ossified,  forming  a  plate  of  bone  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pericranium. 
Then,  the  tumour  yields  a  crackling  sensation,  like  parchment,  when 
pressed  with  the  finger.      Suhpericranial  cephalhgematoma  is  met 
•with  only  in  new-born  infants  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  generally  received 
opmion.    It  is  the  G.  neonatortim  of  Naegele,  Zeller,  and  other  writers. 
But  I  have  known  a  precisely  similar  description  of  blood-tumour 
produced  on  the  forehead  of  a  child  five  years  old,  in  conseqnence  of 
a  fall  on  that  part  of  the  head.    The  cephalhematoma  was  situated 
over  the  right  frontal  eminence,  was  somewhat  conoidal,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  smaU  egg.    Its  centre  felt  depressed,  and  bounded  by 
a  firm  nng,  as  if  the  margin  of  a  depressed  fracture;  yet  without 
any  cerebral  symptoms,  while  the  bruised  discolouration  of  the  skin 
declared  the  nature  of  the  tumour.    Any  such  tumour,  occurring  at 
the  time  of  birth,  is  far  more  frequently  found  in  male  than  in  female 
mtants ;  and  perhaps  more  often  in  first  parturitions. 

Treatment,  with  reference  to  suha/poneurotio  cephalhematoma,  should 
Be  conducted  as  for  the  management  of  ordinary  scalp-contusion  and 
extravasation  of  blood ;  but  the  suhpericranial  form  of  blood-tumour 
will  subside,  naturaUy,  in  the  course  of  time.  Compression,  uniformly 
applied  to  the  tumour,  may,  however,  aid  absorption.  A  parietal 
tumour,  m  one  of  my  own  cases,  was  thus  apparently  urged  to 
disappear;  while,  m  the  other  case,  the  frontal  tumour  subsided  with- 
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out  any  interference.    So  also  did  a  second  sucli  blood-tumour,  after 
a  fall  on  the  forehead,  in  the  same  child. 

Injuries  of  the  Cranium. — Contusion  op  the  Bone. — Cranial  con- 
tusion is  produced  by,  and  accompanied  with,  a  wound  or  contusion 
of  the  scalp  ;  but  it  is  unconnected  with  fracture,  as  being  simply  a 
contusion  of  the  bone.  It  may  arise  from  a  fall  or  blow,  of  no 
apparent  severity;  or  from  slight  gunshot  injury,  as  the  brushing 
abrasion  of  a  spent  bullet,  striking  the  head  obliquely,  and  removing 
perhaps  only  the  hair.  Yet  the  consequences  may  be  very  serious  or 
fatal. 

Consequences. — (1.)  It  may  lead  to  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  contused 
bone,  aff  ectino-  one  or  both  tables  of  the  osseous  substance  ;  and  limited 
to  the  seat  of  injury,  or  spreading  far  and  wide,  even  over  the  whole 
vault  of  the  skull.  In  a  case  related  by  Saviard,  after  a  blow  on  the 
head,  the  whole  skull-cap  came  away.  _    _      •     •  i 

The  treatment  for  superficial  caries,  or  for  exfoliation,  is  simply 
that  which  relates  to  a  piece  of  dead  bone  in  any  other  situation.  The 
supervention  of  brain-symptoms  may  be  prevented  or  counteracted  by 
the  treatment  appropriate  for  Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Mem- 
branes of  the  Brain.  _         .  •■  . 

(2.)  Chronic  ostitis  may  follow  cranial  contusion,  without  any 
cranial  necrosis,  but  resulting  in  a  thickened  state  of  the  bone,  or  an 
irregular  modification  of  its  internal  surface.  Hence,  pressure  upon, 
and  irritation  of,  the  brain  induce  epileptic  attacks  or  maniacal 
seizures ;  especially  whenever,  from  any  exciting  cause,  the  chrome 
inflammatory  action  is  aggravated.  ,   , f 

Tenderness,  and  perhaps  slight  thickening  of  the  scalp,  both  ot  a 
persistent  character,  over  the  seat  of  contusion,  are  the  only  external 
signs  of  this  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cranium.  _    _  _ 

Treatment  consists  in  topical  depletion  by  leeches,  or  incisions 
through  the  scalp  over  the  affected  portion  of  bone ;  and,  at  a  later 
period  the  repeated  use  of  blisters,  with  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  tonics.  Trephining  the  bone  has  been  resorted  to  for  removal  ot 
the  source  of  cerebral  irritation ;  but  the  results  of  this  operation  have 
been  too  seldom  successful  to  justify  the  risk  of  a  fatal  issue,  except  m 

extreme  cases.  .  ,     .  j. 

(3)   Inflammation  of  the  diploe  is  another  consequence  to  be 
dreaded :  such  inflammation  extending  probably  inwards  to  the  dura 
mater,  with  detachment  of  that  membrane  and  suppuration  between 
it  and  the  cranium.    Thus  far  the  mischief  is  circumscribed  ;  but  the 
inflammation  deepening  to  the  arachnoid  membrane,  it  spreads  over 
the  parietal  layer,  and  soon  involves  the  visceral  layer  ;  thence  the  pia 
mater  and  corresponding  surface  of  the  brain.   All  the  membranes  and 
the  brain  are  affected.    The  pericranium  or  periosteum  separates,  and 
suppuration  takes  place  under  the  scalp,  giving  rise  to  a  boggy  swell- 
ino-,  circumscribed,  flattened,  or  prominent-the  "  puffy  tumour  of 
Pott;  or  the  wound,  if  there  be  one,  loses  its  healthy  florid  appearance 
its  edges  becoming  everted,  and  the  discharge  discoloured  thin  and 
ffleetv  while  the  pericranium  separates  from  the  bone  or  the  latter,  it 
denuded,  becomes  dry  and  yellow-white,  or  discoloured     In  removmg 
the  dressing  from  such  a  sole,  the  lint  sticks  to  the  surface,  instead  of 
coming  off,  as  from  a  suppurating  sore. 

The  symptoms  are  insidious  and  supervene  at  a  variable  period, 
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perhaps  a  fortnight  or  more  after  the  contusion.  The  earliest  local 
change  is  in  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  and  of  the  bone,  if  exposed ; 
or  th°e  formation  of  the  small,  pu%  swelling.  Either  condition  cpr- 
responds  to  the  subcranial  suppuration.  This  is  accompanied  with 
pains  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  feverishness  ;  followed  by  rigors, 
sickness,  drowsiness,  occasional  wandering,  coma,  or  paralysis  and 
death.  Or,  if  the  patient  survives,  he  may  suffer  from  chronic  irrita- 
bility of  the  brain,  or  become  imbecile,  or  be  subject  to  epileptic 
attacks ;  various  derangements  of  the  special  senses  are  not  uncommon, 
such  as  deafness,  defective  vision;  aphasia  sometimes  occars;  and 
hemiplegic  or  local  forms  of  paralysis  may  also  be  apprehended. 

(4.)  Pycemia  is  apt  to  arise —possibly,  from  a  simple  wound  of  tbe 
scalp,  as  a  fourtb  consequence  of  contusion  of  the  cranial  bones.  It 
may  occur  in  two  ways  ;  commonly  in  connection  with  intra-cranial 
suppuration ;  sometimes  with  suppuration  of  the  diploe,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  remaining  unaffected,  and  the  veins  of  the  diploe 
being  apparently  the  source  of  purulent  infection.  Its  accession  is 
marked  by  rigors,  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  and  prostra/tion. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  four  consequences  of 
otherwise  slight  injuries  of  the  head  : — death  of  the  bone ;  or  perhaps 
chronic  ostitis ;  inflammation  of  the  diploe,  and  its  associated  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  with  intra-cranial  suppuration ; 
and  pygemic  infection. 

The  Treatment  for  inflammation  of  the  diploe  from  cranial  contu- 
sion will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the 
Membranes  of  the  Brain. 

Feacturbs  of  the  Ckanidm. — These  fractures  are  so  intimately 
related,  as  causes,  to  Injuries  of  the  Brain,  that  they  should  be  first 
considered. 

(1.)  Feactuees  of- the  Vault  of  the  Skull. — Structural  Conditions. 
— Fracture  of  any  part  of  the  vault  may  be  :  (a)  Simple  Fissure  (Fig. 
594),  or  a  comminution  of  the  bone  ;  the 

former  is  generally  not  limited  to  the  594.* 
seat  of  injury,  perhaps  passing  through 
various  bones,  and  often  extending  from 
the  vault  into  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the 
latter,  or  Comminuted  Fracture,  is  com- 
monly more  hmited  to  the  seat  of  in- 
jury,— although  such  fracture  may  be 
extensive,  as  in  the  cranial  smash,  or 
ecrasement,  so  named  by  French  authors. 
Fissured  and  Comminuted  Fracture 
sometimes  co-exist,  and  especially  when 
caused  by  a  heavy  blow  acting  on  a 
large  surface.  Incoynplete  Fracture,  i.e. 
limited  to  the  external  or  internal  table  alone,  has  been  known  to 
occur,  but  comparatively  rarely. 

(h.)  Depressed  Fracture  ;  the  displacement  of  the  bone  being  inwards 
(Fig.  695),  or  outwards,  very  rarely.  Either  form  of  depressed  fracture 

*  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  218a.     Linear   fracture   of  the  frontal,  left 
parietal,  and  temporal  bones.    From  gunshot  wound ;  the  ball  entering,  by  a  cir- 
cular hole,  just  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  on  the 
'light  side.   The  inner  table  is  more  extensively  injured  than  the  outer. 
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IS  often  Comminuted ;  and  the  former,  or  inward  depressed  fracture 
may  be  a  Punctured  or  perhaps  stellate  fracture,  when  it  is  necessarily 
comminuted,  spicular  portions  of  the  internal  table  being  driven  in 
Traumatic  depression  of  the  skull,  without  fracture,  is  not  authenticated 
by  any  specimen.  In  the  adult,  the  existence  of  such  injury  cannot  be 
acknowledged ;  and  in  children,  with  pliant  bones,  some  of  the  bony 
fibres  must  be  broken,  forming  an  Indented  fracture. 

Displacement  inwards  may  affect  the  external  or  internal  table 
alone.  _  The  external  table,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  observes,  may  be  driven 
down  in  any  part  of  the  vault,  but  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  where  the  depression  may  be  very  extensive,  without 
^"7  injury  of  the  inner  table.  In  childhood,  when  there  is  no  diploe, 
depressed  fracture  of  the  external  table  alone  can  only  occur  over  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  into  the  mastoid  cells  ;  and  in  the  former  situation, 
I  have  seen  little  mischief  ensue.  From  gunshot  injury,  the  outer  table 
may  be  grooved,  as  by  the  angle  of  a  shell  fragment  or  a  conoidal  ball. 
The  inner  table  may  be  broken  and  depressed  without  a  trace  of  in- 
jury about  the  outer  parts  of  the  bone,  (Fig.  596.)  Such  cases  are  very 

rifi.  595.*  Fig.  596.t 


rarely  met  with,  although  in  addition 
to  the  earlier  surgical  experience,  I 
find  twenty  instances  of  this  fracture 
recorded  in  the  "  Surgical  History  of 
the  American  War,  1861-65  ;  "  but  extensive  splintering  and  depres- 
sion of  the  inner  table  not  unfrequently  exist,  with  some  slight  injury 
of  the  outer  table.  Fracture  of  the  inner  or  vitreous  table  is  always 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  outer  table. 

Displacement  outwards  may  affect  the  external  table  partially.  Of 
such  displacement  there  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  In  both,  a  piece  involving  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bone,  having  been  detached  on  three  sides,  is  bent  outwards,  and 
thus  raised  two  or  three  lines  above  the  level  of  the  skull :  the  frae:- 

*  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  115. 

t  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  7.  Fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depression  of  the 
internal  table  ;  but  no  corresponding  depression  of  the  external  table.  On  the  outer 
surface  (n(3t  shown)  there  is  extensive  linear  fracture  of  both  parietal  bones,  and  in 
the  left  parietal,  where  the  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck,  there  are  nume- 
rous fissures  in  the  external  table,  but  without  any  depression.  Corresponding 
to  this  part,  on  the  inner  surface,  there  is  a  conical  depression  of  the  internal  table, 
formed  by  a  number  of  small  plates  converging  to  a  point,  and  separated  by  minute 
flssrires.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  depression  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
]iaticnt,  a  man  aged  sixty-eight,  was  admitted  with  a  scalp-wound,  and  symptoms 
of  "  concussion ; "  also  fracture  of  the  olecranon.  Symptoms  of  inflammation  super- 
vened, after  some  days,  and  death  ensued  in  three  weeks  from  the  injury. 
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mpnt  is  immovable,  it  being  still  connected  at  one  side  to  the  surround- 
iuff  bone,  tbe  external  table  of  which,  at  this  part,  is  only  partially 
fractured.  The  appearances  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  resemble  the  lid  of 
a  box  partly  open.  In  one  instance,  the  injury  was  produced  by  a 
chisel  falling  from  a  great  height  on  to  the  head ;  and  m  the  other, 
the  patient,  in  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  struck  his  head  upon  some 
iron  railings,  one  of  which  penetrated  his  skull.  Upraising  of  both 
tables  is  sometimes  produced  by  fracture  from  withm  the  skull,  as 
in  suicide  by  firing  a  pistol  into  the  mouth. 

(c.)  Gortvpoimd  Fracture.— A  wound  of  the  integument,  leading  down 
to  the  bone,  may  accompany  every  variety  of  fracture  of  the  vault. 
But  the  injury  of  the  bone  is  very  much  more  frequently  strictly 
limited  to  the  seat  of  the  blow  than  in  simple  fracture. 

Symftoms,  and  Diagimis— Simple  fracture,  in  any  form,  is  not 
accompanied  by  symptoms  or  signs  invariably  and  exclusively  indica- 
tive of  this  kind  of  injury.    Fissn/re  may  exist,  undiscovered  during 
life ;  and  a  comminuted  fracture,  with  great  depression  of  the  frag- 
ments, maybe  concealed  by  the  temporal  muscle,  or  by  a  large  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  either  a  circumscribed  extravasation 
of  blood,  or  an  abnormal  depression  of  the  bone,  is  apt  to  resemble 
fracture  with  depression.    Extravasation  into  the  cellular  texture 
beneath  the  scalp,  raises  it,  excepting  at  the  part  compressed  by  the 
contusion.  The  surrounding  swelling  thus  produced  is  very  firm,  and  its 
central  margin  resembles  that  of  fracture,  with  depression..    But  this 
margin  can  be  indented  with  the  finger-nail,  whereas  the  bone  would  not 
yield  any  impression.    Yet  fracture  may  have  occurred  beneath  the 
annular  swelling  produced  by  extravasation  ;  this  co-existing  injury  to 
the  bone  will,  however,  be  declared  by  some  symptoms  of  compression, 
owing  to  effusion  of  blood  on  the  dura  mater.    Beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  extravasation  spreads,  and  yields  a  crack- 
ling sensation  on  gentle  pressure.   An  abnormal  depression  of  the  skull 
is  congenital,  or  slowly  produced  by  absorption  of  the  diploe  and 
attenuation  of  the  tables,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  advancing  years. 
Simple  fracture  is  generally  attended  with  symptoms  of  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  from  the  violence  causing  the  injury ;  the  cerebral  functions 
of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion  are  suspended,  more 
or  less  completely ;  this  state  being  transient,  or  of  some  duration,  or 
soon  terminating  in  death.    The  patient  is  stunned ;  but  reaction  may 
ensue,  and  he  recovers  in  a  few  minutes  ;  or  he  lies  insensible,  motion- 
less, pale,  and  cold,  when  vomiting,  perhaps,  occurs,  and  the  symptoms 
pass  off  in  a  few  hours  or  days ;  or,  complete  insensibility  remaining, 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  or  hours  at  the  latest,  after  the 
injury  to  the  head.    But,  with  concussion,  other  symptoms  are  signifi- 
cant ;  notably,  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  breathing,  less  so  that 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  Under  slight  cerebral  concussion  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  although  often  rapid  and  regular ;  with  complete  insensibility, 
the  beat  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  slow,  and  intermittent ;  or  it  may 
be  quite  imperceptible,  in  fatal  cases.    The  breathing  also  is  always 
feeble,  but  usually  placid.    On  inspecting  the  pupils,  they  may  be 
found  contracted,  sometimes  dilated ;  or  one  in  this  state,  the  other 
in  that. 

Depressed  fracture  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of 
Compression  of  the  brain ;  namely,  more  or  less  complete  suspension 
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ot  the  cerebral  functions  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion  But  other  symptoms  present  differences  of  character  from 
those  of  Concussion,  which  are  more  or  less  diagnostic  :— the  breathing 
IS  slow  and  heavy,  attended  with  a  stertorous  or  snoring  noise ;  the 
pulse  IS  slow  and  laboured ;  while  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  generally 
dilated,  and  always  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  are,  however,  met  with ;  depressed  fracture  occurring 
sometimes  without  any  symptoms  of  compression.  Thus,  when  the 
depressed  bone  is  not  firmly  fixed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  loose,  com- 
minuted fracture,  there  may  be  no  cerebral  compression.  Or,  in 
children,  the  more  yielding  and  elastic  texture  of  the  bones  may 
permit  of  an  indented  fracture,  without  symptoms;  the  bone  soon 
regaining  its  proper  level.  In  any  uncertain  case,  with  cerebral 
symptoms,  the  Surgeon  will  be  warranted  in  making  an  exploratory 
incision.  The  same  symptoms  may  proceed  from  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  from  the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  under  the  cranium. 
But,  with  depression,  these  symptoms  are  immediate ;  with  extra- 
vasation, there  will  be  an  interval,  during  whicb  consciousness  may 
have  been  regained  more  or  less  completely,  as,  concussion  passed  ofF, 
the  symptoms  of  compression  supervene  ;  with  pus-formation,  there 
will  also  be  an  interval,  during  which  inflammatory  symptoms  were 
present,  those  of  compression  supervening. 

Compound  fracture  more  readily  admits  of  detection,  by  gently 
passing  the  finger  or  a  probe  under  the  scalp ;  care  being  taken  not  to 
mistake  any  natural  suture  or  vascular  groove  for  fracture-fissure. 
Any  abnormal  disposition  of  a  suture  would  be  especially  misleading. 
The  cerebrospinal  fluid  has  been  known  to  escape,  as  a  clear,  watery 
discharge,  from  the  wound,  in  compound  fracture  of  the  vault  of  the 
skull;  but  then  the  injury  must  have  involved  the  membranes  of  the 
brain, — extending  into  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  or  even  communicating  sometimes  with,  one  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  This  kind  of  discharge,  from  the  vault,  was 
originally  observed  by  Delamotte,  in  the  case  of  a  child  seven  years 
old ;  a  wound  on  the  forehead,  leading  deep  into  the  skull,  gave  exit 
to  a  large  amount  of  watery  fluid,  which  flowed  more  freely  whenever 
the  child  was  made  to  blow  his  nose.  Other  instances  bave  since  been 
noticed  in  the  practice  of  modern  Surgeons. 

Causes,  and  their  Effects. — Direct  violence  is  almost  invariably  the 
only  cause  of  fractures  of  the  cranium  in  its  vault,  an  etiological  dis- 
tinction as  compared  with  fractures  of  the  base.  Falls  on  the  head, 
and  blows  with  almost  every  kind  of  weapon,  or  gunshot  injury,  as 
a  bullet- wound,  represent  the  occasions  of  direct  violence.  In  a  case 
of  suicide,  by  firing  a  pistol  into  the  mouth,  I  found  that  the  ball  had 
penetrated  the  base  of  the  skull,  and,  passing  through  the  brain,  struck 
the  roof  of  the  skull ;  fracturing  the  inner  table,  and  mising  the  outer, 
it  fell  back  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  relative  resistance  of  the  external  and  internal  tables  to  direct 
violence,  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  especially  in  the  bearing  of  this 
question  on  the  production  of  incomplete  fracture,  as  of  the  inner  table 
alone.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inner  table  is  more  apt  to  be  broken  ; 
and  that  this  comparative  liability  is  owing  to  its  greater  brittleness, 
and  lesser  extent  of  surface, — the  outer  table  having  greater  elasticity, 
and  a  wider  expanse  of  surface,  it  allows  of  iuteratitial  stretching  with- 
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nnit  fracture,  while  the  unyielding  texture  of  the  inner  or  vitreous 
teble  breaks  abruptly.  But  the  results  of  Mr  Teevan's  experinaents 
f,v  artificially  producing  fractures  of  the  skull,  m  the  dead  sub]ect 
seem  to  conclusively  disprove  both  these  explanations  For  when  direct 
violence  is  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  to  the  plate  of  bone 
allecred  to  be  most  liable  to  fracture,  the  outer  table  can  thus  be  broken, 
without  any  fracture  of  the  inner.  In  a  case  of  suicide,  by  firing 
a  Distol  into  the  mouth,  the  frontal  bone  received  this  form  of  injury  ; 
there  was  only  a  black  mark  produced  where  the  ball  struck  the  mside 
of  this  bone,  while  the  outer  table  sustained  a  starred^ fissured  fracture. 
This  notable  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Mr. 
Teevan  fairly  adduces  it  as  an  instance  of  accidental  injury  corrobo- 
ratino-  his  experiments.  It  would  appear  that,  in  the  ordinary  apphcation 
of  direct  violence  to  the  outside  of  the  skull,  the  external  table  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  inner  plate  stretched,  at  that  spot ;  so  that  fracture 
takes  place  just  as  when  a  stick  is  bent  across  the  knee  the  fibres 
yielding  first,  not  on  the  aspect  of  compression,  but  on  the  side  ot 

extension.  ■■   n  .i 

In  mmctured  or  penetrating  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  injury  may 
be  caused  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  as  a  spike  or  bayonet,  or  by 
a  bullet  in  gunshot  wound.  The  relatively  greater  size  of  the  aper- 
ture of  exit— in  either  table  of  the  skull,  as  the  case  may  be— is  an 
important  fact ;  whether  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  medico-legal  inquiry.  This  peculiarity  has  been  explained 
in  two  ways.  It  has  been  urged  that,  in  a  penetrating  fractare 
of  the  skull,  the  proximal  plate  of  bone  suffers  less,  owing  to  the 
support  afforded  by  the  distal  plate ;  and  thence  the  larger  size  of 
the  aperture  in  this  plate.  But  Mr.  Teevan's  numerous  experiments, 
respecting  this  question  also,  tend  to  a  different  conclusion;  that 
while  the  aperture  of  entry  is  produced  by  the  penetrating  body  only, 
the  aperture  of  exit,  in  the  distal  plate,  is  made  larger  by  the  additional 
bulk  of  the  fragments  of  bone  driven  in  from  the  proximal  table  and 
diploe.  Consequently,  the  distal  aperture  was  found  to  be  larger,— 
whether  on  the  inner  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  according  to 
the  application  of  the  force  on  either  surface  ;  the  table  last  struck,  or 
to  which  the  force  reaches  secondarily,  is  invariably  most  widely 
fractured.  When,  therefore,  the  apparent  support  of  the  distal  table 
was  removed,  by  excising  any  portion  of  the  bone  on  that  surface  of 
the  skull,  a  bullet  fired  through  the  single  plate  produced,  still,  only  a 
small,  clean  aperture. 

The  accompanying  lesions  of  fracture  in  the  vault  of  the  skull  are 
various.  In  addition  to  wound  of  the  scalp,  occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
and  pericranium  or  periosteum,  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place 
beneath  either  of  these  integuments — parts  external  to  the  vault  of 
the  cranium.  Thus,  extra-cranial  extravasation  is  found  in  one,  or 
more,  of  three  situations  :  between  the  scalp  and  the  tendon  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle,  between  that  muscle  and  the  pericranium,  or 
between  that  membrane  and  the  bone.  The  shull,  hrain,  and  its  mem- 
hranes,  may  be  severally  and  similarly  involved,  as  extensions  of  the 
fracture-injury  to  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity.  These  effects 
are  produced,  principally,  by  depressed  fracture.  They  are  separation 
of  the  dura  mater  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  wound  of  this 
membrane,  of  the  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  laceration  of  the  brain ; 
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Fig.  597.* 


extravasation  of  blood  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  or  between  the 
bone  and  dura  mater  (Fig.  597) ;  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ; 

or  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  pia 
mater  ;  or  into  the  substance,  and  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  No  certain  relation  exists  be- 
tween these  elfects  and  the  extent  of  depres- 
sion. Hence  also  the  want  of  any  certain 
correspondence  between  the  symptoms  of 
compression  and  the  depression ;  those  symp- 
toms being  slight,  perbaps,  with  consider- 
able depression,  and  severe  with  slight 
depression. 

The  source  of  haemorrhage  varies.  Extra- 
vasation between  the  bone  and  dura  mater 
may  proceed  from  the  small  vessels  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  or  from  some  of  the  large  vessels  lodged  in  the 
grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  The  former  extravasations — ob- 
serves Mr.  Hewett — are,  generally,  of  small  size ;  but  the  latter  may  be 
very  extensive,  widely  separating  the  membrane  from  the  bone  over  the 
greater  part  of  one  side  of  the  skull.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  is 
the  source  of  these  large  extravasations,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
(Fig.  598.)  It  was  so  in  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-one  cases.  One 
of  the  large  venous  sinuses  may  be  the  source  of  extravasation,  and 
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the  lateral  sinus  more  commonly  than  any 
other  sinus.  The  longitudinal  sinus  was  in- 
volved in  the  case  from  which  the  specimen 

is  here  shown.  (Fig.  599.)  The  situation  of  extravasation  from  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  usually  regarded  as  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  but  extensive  extravasations  may  arise 
from  this  vessel,  or  some  of  its  branches,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

*  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

t  St.  George's  Hospital,  Mus.,  1,  248.  Depressed  fracture  of  right  parietal 
bone,  of  circular  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  encroaching  on  the 
squamo-parietal  suture.  The  depressed  portion,  in  the  form  of  three  angular 
pieces,  two  of  which  are  attached  circumferentially,  was  attended  with  compression 
of  the  brain  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  At  the  P.-M.,  a  large  abscess  was  foimd 
excavating  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  reaching  from  the  surface  to  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  from  the  base  to  withiu  half  an  inch  of  the  roof  of  the 
hemisphere. 

X  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  3.  Extensive  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone  on  the 
right  side,  and  involving,  apparently,  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Removal  of  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  by  trephine  and  Hoy's  saw.    The  skull  is  that  of  a  young  subject. 
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lateral  surface  of  the  skull.  So  also,  with,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  extravasations  from  this  source  are  common. 

Intra-cranial  extravasation  is  attended  with  Compression  of  the 
brain;  denoted  hy  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  cerebral 
functions  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion.  But — 
unhke  the  immediate  compression  by  depressed  fracture  —  these 
symptoms  supervene  after  an  interval,  however  short;  during  which 
consciousness  may  have  been  more  or  less  completely  regained.  The 
patient  again  becomes  insensible,  gradually,  as  extravasation  proceeds ; 
the  breathing,  slow,  laboured,  and  prolonged,  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  stertorous  or  snoring  noise,  and  puffing  blowing  of  the  Hps,  or 
whiffing  expirations  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth;  while  the  pulse 
falls  usually,  to  slow,  full,  and  laboured  strokes,  as  felt  under  the 
finger ;  the  pupils  are  found  to  be  dilated,  sometimes  contracted,  or 
one  may  be  contracted  and  the  other  dilated,  but  they  are  always 
insensible  to  light,  and  the  eyes  fixed,  perhaps  upturned,  or  with  a 
squint  inwards  or  outwards.  But  the  progressive  insensibility,  and 
pecuhar  breathing,  will  first  attract  attention;  and  when  some  con- 
sciousness remains  or  returns,  paralysis  will  be  found  to  have  occurred 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  injury  and  extravasation ;  this  hemiplegia 
being  attended  perhaps  with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
on  that  side  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  limbs  are  drawn  up.  Then 
also,  the  nrine  is  retained,  and  the  faeces  are  discharged  involuntarily. 

Consequences. — (1.)  Extravasated  Hood  remains  infiltrated,  or  be- 
comes encysted  and  undergoes  changes  of  spissitude  and  colour.  In 
either  of  the  three  situations  of  extra-cranial  extravasation,  the  pri- 
mary condition,  or  this  alteration,  may  be  found.  But  with  intra- 
cranial extravasation,  blood  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone, 
or  in  the  pia  mater,  never  seems  to  become  encysted ;  while  iu  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  it  is  liable,  even  prone,  to  acquire  a  perfect 
cyst,  if  the  extravasation  be  large,  or  to  form  tough  membranes  ; 
such  cyst  or  membrane  becoming  provided  with  blood-vessels.  These 
changes  are,  however,  the  work  of  time. 

(2.)  Inflammation,  with  lymph  and  pus-formation  within  the 
cranium,  is  always  liable  to  supervene,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  and 
in  the  same  situations  as  intra-cranial  extravasation  may  occur ; 
namely,  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater, 
ia  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  pia 
mater,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms  of  inflammation  affecting  the  bone,  the  membranes,  or 
the  brain,  are  followed  by  symptoms  of  Compression,  as  lymph  and 
pus-formation  supervene.  But — as  with  extravasation — an  interval  of 
time  elapses  between  the  fracture  and  these  symptoms  ;  an  interval 
of  longer  duration,  usually  several  days,  during  which,  however,  in- 
flammatory symptoms  prevail,  instead  of  consciousness  returning.  The 
symptoms,  therefore,  run  their  course  in  two  distinct  stages  :  cerebral 
excitement,  followed  by  stupor  from  compression.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  headache,  becomes  restless,  and  feverish, — as  denoted  by  a 
rapid,  bounding,  hard  pulse,  and  hot,  dry  skin.  Contraction  of  the 
pupils,  with  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  may  also  be  noticed. 
Soon,  wandering  or  delirium  sets  in,  sickness,  and  perhaps  convulsions  ; 
hut  the  agitation  of  manner,  the  wild,  glistening  eyes,  with  injected 
conjunctivjB,  flushed  face,  and  throbbing  carotids,  alike  betoken  the 
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excited  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  second  stage  presents  a 
singular  contrast;  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  coma,  with  stertorous 
breathing,  a  slow,  labouring  pulse,  and  dilated  state  of  the  pupils, 
together  indicate  that  effusion  has  supervened,  and  compression  of  the 
brain ;  which  may  be  attended  with  paralysis,  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  Rigors 
announce  suppuration. 

"  The  slow  '  cerebral  pulse  '  is  generally  associated  with  good  arterial 

tone,  and  is  non-dicrotic,  the  arteries 

Fig,  goo.*   being  contracted  rather  than  relaxed. 

The  systole  is  of  normal  length ;  it  is 
the  diastole  that  is  prolonered."  (Fie. 
600.)  _        f       S       \  S 

(3.)  Ptjcemia,  consequent  on  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  is  mostly  connected 
with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  diploe,  implicating  some  of  the 
numerous  and  large  venous  sinuses  in  the  bone. 

(4.)  Necrosis  and  exfoliation  not  unfrequently  result  from  gunshot 
fracture,  affecting  the  outer  table  alone,  or  involving  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  skull,  and  even  extensive  portions  of  bone  have  been 
detached. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  skull  assume  importance,  wholly  in 
their  relation  to  brain- symptoms  ;  whether  by  the  concomitant  cerebral 
concussion,  or,  by  the  supervention  of  compression,  owing  to  intra- 
cranial extravasation  of  blood,  or  to  inflammation,  leading  to  effusion 
and  suppuration. 

Concussion  is  naturally  followed  by  reaction ;  and  although,  patho- 
logically speaking,  there  may  be  an  interval,  of  however  short  duration, 
between  the  occurrence  of  fi'acture  with  concussion,  and  the  super- 
vention of  extravasation,  yet  the  insensibility  arising  from  the  former 
state  often  merges  into  that  of  the  latter.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
Surgeon  cannot  be  too  cautious  not  to  provoke  extravasation,  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  Warmth  to  the  surface,  by  enveloping 
the  patient  in  blankets,  with  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and 
in  the  axillee,  will  prove  sufficient ;  except  in  cases  of  extreme  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation.  Then,  watching  the  restoration  of  the  pulse, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  extravasation,  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  repressive  measures.  It  will  be  better  to  err  on 
the  safe  side  of  early  interference.  The  patient's  head  should  be  shaved 
and  elevated  ;  and  the  circulation  reduced  by  the  application  of  an  ice- 
bag  to  the  head,  coupled  with  the  depletory  action  of  purgatives.  I  • 
believe  an  enema  of  turpentine  and  gruel  to  be  most  efficacious ; 
acting  partly  as  a  derivative  from  the  brain.  Blood-letting  should 
be  had  recourse  to  as  the  pulse  rises  toivards  high  reaction,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  the  circulation  in  check,  but  not  so  as  to  throw 
the  patient  back  into  a  state  of  depression.  Extreme  depression  of  the 
circulation  is  succeeded  by  extreme  reaction  ;  and  hence  the  propriety 
of  very  cautipus  administration  of  stimulants,  and  timely  recourse  to 
blood-letting ;  either  measure  being  indicated  and  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  pulse.  Venesection  will  make  a  more  decided  impression  on 
the  general  circulation,  than  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

*  I'ul&c  after  injury  to  the  head  ;  48  per  minute.    By  Dr.  MaLomod. 
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Wlien  extravasation  does  not  occur, — when  the  patient  does  not 
lapse  ac^ain  into  a  state  of  insensibility,— witli  reaction  from  con- 
cussionj^ongestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  often  remains  ;  and  thence 
the  liability  to  intra-cranial  inflammation.  The  same  precautionary 
measures  must  stiU  be  directed  towards  keeping  the  circulation  in 
check.  Cold  to  the  shaved  head,  depletory  purgation,  with  a  mode- 
rated diet,  and  perfect  rest,  may  prevent  the  development  of  inflam- 
mation. On  the  accession  of  the  first  symptoms— headache,  sleepless- 
ness and  feverish  excitement— then,  again,  blood-letting  will  become 
a  iustifiable  resource ;  the  Surgeon  still  watching  its  permanent  effect, 
not  so  much  on  the  pulse,  as  in  relation  to  the  brain- symptoms.  Topical 
bleeding  may  suffice,  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping  on  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  or  venesection,  by  small  and  repeated  bleedings,  rather 
than  one  large  loss  of  blood.  A  depletory  and  sedative  action  on  the 
circulation  may  be  maintained  by  antimonial  salines ;  whde  the  old- 
fashioned  pill  of  calomel  and  opium  will  certainly  prove  beneficial, 
when  its  influence  is  carried  to  slight  salivation.  Subsequently,  a 
continued  derivation  from  the  head  should  be  secured  by  blistering, 
dressed  with  savine  ointment ;  while  tonic  and  supporting  measures 
are  gradually  adopted,  to  renovate  the  general  health. 

Such  is  the  course  of  treatment,  with  reference  to  brain-symptoms, 
as  incidental  to  fractures  of  the  skull ;  as  arising  from  other  and 
various  causes,  the  general  pathology  and  treatment  of  these  cerebral 
affections  vnll  be  fully  considered  under  the  titles  Concussion,  Com- 
pression, and  Traumatic  Inflammation  of  tlie  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Bepair. — Fracture  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  may  undergo  repair, 
either  by  ossific  union,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  membrane  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  ossification,— thus  closing  in  a  large  aperture. 
Both  these  modes  of  reparation  are  well  illustrated  by  two  remarkable 


Fig.  601.  (a.)  = 


Fig.  602.  (b.)  f 


specimens.  (Figs.  601,  602.)  (a.) 
Old  fracture  of  frontal  bone,  with 
depression;  and  firm  osseous  union.  The  depressed  portion  of  bone 
is  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and  presents  a  double  edge  above,  as  of 
two  steps.  The  depression  externally  more  than  equals  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skull ;  and  internally— not  shown — the  projection  is 
very  well  marked.  A  dissecting-room  specimen,  with  no  previous 
history.  (Jb.)  Fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  extensive  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  bone.  Reparation,  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
new  bone,  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  fracture,  and  nearly  closing 
up  the  large  aperture,  except  in  one  or  two  parts,  where  the  dura 


St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  133. 


t  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  114. 
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mater  alone  covers  tlie  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  patient  lived  forty- 
five  years  after  the  injury. 

The  question  of  operative  interference  turns  principally  on  the 
presence,  or  absence,  of  Compression- symptoms  ;  and  partly  on  the  pre- 
sence, or  absence,  of  Compound  fracture — a  wound  leading  to  the 
seat  of  fracture. 

The  rules  of  treatment  are,  for  the  most  part,  thus  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hewett ;  and  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  largest  experience  : — 

Linear  fracture  or  fissure,  unaccompanied  by  brain-symptoms,  even 
although  compound,  should  not  be  interfered  with ;  the  wound  must 
be  treated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  case  carefully  watched 
for  some  time. 

Oomminuted  fracture,  even  with  depression  of  the  fragments,  but 
unaccompanied  with  symptoms  and  a  wound,  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  It  is  now  an  established  rule  in  our  Metropolitan  Hospitals, 
that  Simple  fractures,  with  depression  but  without  symptoms,  are  to  be 
left  alone.  The  depression  may  be  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  detected ; 
but  so  long  as  there  are  no  symptoms,  all  operative  interference,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  should  carefully  be  avoided. 

Compound  fracture,  with  depression,  although  unattended  witli 
symptoms,  justifies  recourse  to  operation,  and  without  delay.  This 
rule  was  inculcated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  to  prevent 
intra-cranial  suppuration  consequent  on  this  condition  of  fracture. 
The  former  authority  observes  :  "  The  elevation  of  the  bone  is  never 
followed  by  any  mischief  ;  but  if  you  do  not  raise  it,  and  inflammation 
follows,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the 
patient."  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  symptoms  in  this  condi- 
tion of  fracture  is  the  only  warrant  for  operative  interference,  in  the 
experience  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton.  "In  Dublin,"  he  remarks,  "we 
conform  generally  to  the  rule  originally  laid  down  by  Dease,  who 
preceded  Desault  by  many  years;  that  in  fracture  of  the  skull 
with  depressed  bone,  whether  complicated  by  wound  of  the  scalp  or 
otherwise,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  raise  the  depressed  bone, 
unless  very  decided  symptoms  be  present  of  compressed  or  irritated 
brain." 

Punctured  fracture — sharp  splinters  of  the  inner  table  being  driven 
in,  albeit  without  symptoms — most  imperatively  demands  operative 
interference. 

But  certain  exceptional  conditions  of  ordinary  compound  fracture 
may  be  noticed.  A  slight  depression,  especially  when  it  corresponds  to 
the  thicker  part  of  the  injured  bone,  does  not  require  an  immediate 
operation.  A  deep  driving-in  of  the  bone  over  the  frontal  sinuses  is 
another  exception  ;  always  remembering  that  these  sinuses  do  not  begin 
to  form  until  several  years  after  birth.  A  compound  fracture  with 
depression,  but  without  symptoms  of  inflammation,  some  days  after  the 
accident,  should  not  be  submitted  to  operation ;  and  the  less  so,  if  the 
depression  is  broad,  and  the  fracture  comminuted.  Such  a  condition 
may  proceed  to  recovery  without  any  intra-cranial  inflammation.  So 
far,  then,  respecting  fractures  of  the  skull  without  brain-symptoms,  in 
regard  to  their  rules  of  treatment. 

Depressed  fractures,  accompanied  with  primary  brain-symptoms, 
may  be  thus  represented  -.—Simple  fracture,  with  the  symptoms  not 
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very  urgent,  justifies  the  postponement  of  operation ;  but  if  there  be 
urgent  symptoms,  prompt  interference  is  the  rule  to  be  observed. 

Compound  fracture  depressed,  and  with  symptoms,  assuredly  de- 
mands immediate  interference.  It  may  or  may  not  prove  successful, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  owing  rather  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  or  brain-lesion,  than  depending  on  the  fracture-depres- 
sion. 

Prom  the  results  collected  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  it  appears  that 
out  of  77  cases  of  compound  fracture,  29  recovered,  and  48  proved 
fatal ;  26  were  not  subjected  to  surgical  interference — of  these  18 
recovered  and  8  died ;  51  were  operated  on,  and  of  these  11  recovered, 
and  40  died.  The  experience  of  American  Surgeons  *  has,  however, 
been  far  more  favourable ;  for  in  26  depressed  fractures,  not  caused 
by  gunshot  wound,  the  results  of  the  removal  of  fragments  and 
trephining  were  complete  recovery  in  4  cases,  partial  recovery  in  8, 
and  death  in  14  cases,  or  about  the  proportion  of  1  in  2. 

In  childhood,  a  depressed  piece  of  bone  does  not  generally  produce 
the  serious  results  which  are  commonly  noticed  in  the  adult.  The 
postponement  of  elevation  or  trejDhining  is,  therefore,  allowable ;  when 
in  an  adult  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  once. 

These  conditional  rules  of  modern  treatment  respecting  fractures 
of  the  skull,  have  entirely  superseded  the  indiscriminate  recourse  to 
operation,  which  formerly  prevailed,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent ;  a  reform  which  dates  from  the  criticism  of  John  Bell  on 
the  almost  incredible  records  of  the  past,  and  which  were  satirized  by 
the  humorous  precept  of  Hudibras  : — 

"  The  free  trepanning  of  the  skull. 
As  often  as  the  moon's  at  full ! " 

(2.)  Feactuhe  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull. — Structural  Gonditions. — ■ 
Commonly  a  fissured  or  radiated  fracture, 
there  is  little  or  no  displacement,  the 
bones  being  nearly  immovable.  The 
fracture  may  be  situated  in  either  the 
middle  (Fig.  603),  posterior,  or  anterior 
fossa  of  the  base,  and  generally  in  this 
order  of  occurrence — the  fissure  passing 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  or  into  the  foramen  magnum. 
Two  foss«  may  be  implicated ;  as  the 
middle  and  posterior,  in  fifteen  cases 
out  of  twenty-nine ;  or  the  middle  and 
anterior,  in  the  remaining  fourteen  cases. 
All  three  fossae  may  be  implicated  con- 
currently; but  this  happened  in  only  ten 
cases  in  ten  years. 

8ym/ptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  only 
peculiar  and  reliable  symptoms  of  frac- 

*  "Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Eebellion,"  by  G.  A.  Otis, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General, 
United  States  Army,  1870,  Part  I.  vol.  ii. 

t  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  25. -Fracture  in  the  middle  fossse  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.  The  fracture  commenced  on  the  right  side,  in  the  parietal  bone,  about 
an  inch  from  the  occipito-parictal  suture ;  it  ran  forwards  for  about  an  inch  and 


Fig.  603.t 
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ture  of  the  base  are  tlie  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
skull  :  blood,  through  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth,  or  into  the  orbit ;  a 
seroios  fiidd,  probably  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  from  the  ears  or  nose  ;  or 
hrain-substance  possibly  ;  accompanied  with  special  symptoms  of  injury 
to  the  cranial  nerves  as  they  emerge  from  the  skull.  Thus  loss  of 
smell  or  of  sight,  facial  paralysis  and  deafness,  pharyngeal  paralysis 
and  aphonia,  may  severally  be  indicative  of  fracture  of  the  base  ; 
although  the  same  symptoms  may  also  occur  from  injury  to  the  brain, 
without  fracture. 

But  all  these  symptoms  vary  with,  the  situation  of  the  fracture. 
In  the  middle  fossa,  there  is  prpbably  fracture  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  with  rupture  of  the  tympanum  (Fig.  604), 
and  thence  the  escape  of  watery  fluid,  or  blood,  from  the  ear.  A 

copious  discharge  of  watery  fluid 
Fig.  604.*  from  the  ear,  immediately  after  the 

accident,  leaves  no  doubt  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  injury.  A 
copious  and  prolonged  bleeding 
from  the  ear,  followed  by  a  watery 
discharge,  also  indicates  the  same 
injury  —  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone.  A  discharge  of  blood,  neither 
copious  nor  prolonged,  followed 
by  watery  discharge,  varying  in 
the  time  of  its  appearance  and  its 
quantity,  renders  the  diagnosis  doubtful.  The  discharge  of  blood  is— 
according  to  recent  experience,  Mr.  Hewett  affirms— certainly  not  of  a 
character  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone; 
while  a  watery  discharge  may  occur  a  few  hours  after  the  accident, 
and  may  even  be  profuse  in  quantity,  and  yet  there  be  no  fracture.  In 
the  posterior  fossa,  fracture  is  more  obscure  ;  unless  it  extend  into  the 
petrous  bone.  But  posterior  fractures  of  the  base  are  sometimes 
attended  with  extravasation  of  blood  from  the  large  venous  sinuses  mto 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mastoid  region,  or  at  the  back  of  the  head 
In  the  anterior  fossa,  fracture  is  attended  with  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  orbit,  thence  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  eyehds— the 
lower  one  first,  in  most  cases.    Hismorrhage  from  the  nose,  also,  not 

then  turned  downwards,  passing  through  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
through  the  external  auditory  foramen,  the  spheno-temporal  suture,  and  the  junction 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  then 
almost  in  the  same  direction  upwards  on  the  left  side,  and  terminated  in  the  left 
parietal  bone,  rather  lower  and  further  forwards  than  on  the  right  ^ide  When  th^^ 
skull-cap  was  removed,  the  anterior  half  of  the  base  readily  moved  o^  tlie  Posterior. 
This  extensive  injury  was  produced  by  a  cart-wheel  passing  over  the  head,  com- 
pressing the  cranium  ;  and  the  patient  died  almost  immediately. 
^  *  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  243.  Fracture  of  the  petrous  position  of  left 
temporal  bone,  through  the  internal  auditory  foramen ;  the  fracture  also  forms  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  preparation.  There  was  a  hue  of  fractm-e  transversely 
across  the  left  middle  fossa,  reaching  from  the  squamous  part  of  the  te"P°;f  ° 
body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  and  a  smaller  fracture  passed  at  right  angles  to  this,  througii 
the  petrous  bone.  The  lower  part  of  the  brain  was  contused,  and  there  was  evi- 
dence of  meningitis.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty,  had  fal  en  downstairs,  s  riking 
the  right  side  ol"  the  head.'^On  admission  to  the  Hospital,  half  an  hour  later  he  was 
insensible  and  bled  from  the  ear  and  nose.  The  pupils  were  dilated  and  sluggislu 
Next  day  a%ious  watery  discharge  commenced  from  the  left  ear,  and  continued 
foi  three  days,  when  death  occurred,  preceded  by  delirium  and^convulsion.. 
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tinfrequently  occurs.  But  fracture  in  this  fossa  may  exist  without  any 
extravasation  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  or  with  only  discolouration 
of  the  lids ;  and  then  the  fracture,  however  extensive,  cannot  be  diag- 
nosed. Extravasation  in  both  these  situations  may  also  arise  from 
fracture  of  the  superior  maxillary  or  malar  bones  ;  and  haemorrhage 
fi'om  the  nose  may  proceed  from  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones — a  broken 
nose.  The  appearance  of  the  eyelid  is,  however,  more  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  an  ordinary  "  black-eye,"  as  if  from  contusion  of 
the  cheek,— a  blow  or  fall  on  this  part.  For,  whether  produced  by 
cranial  fracture,  or  by  contusion  only,  in  both  cases  there  is  consider- 
able swelling  and  purplish  discolouration,  but  with  this  difference :  in 
the  one  case,  the  extravasation,  being  sulDCutaneous,  looks  shaded  by 
the  skin ;  while  the  other  presents  the  familiar  appearance  of  blood 
partly  in  the  skin,  as  the  ecchymosis  of  a  bruise.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  is  also  often  unconnected  with  any  fracture,  cranial  or  nasal ;  but 
may  arise  from  a  blow,  or  other  cause  of  contusion  and  traumatic 
epistaxis. 

The  source  of  the  blood  in  any  case  is  uncertain  5  the  fracture  must 
involve  some  of  the  large  vascular  channels  lying  at  the  base,  and  also 
open  up  a  way  for  the  escape  of  blood  externally.  Either  or  both  these 
effects  not  being  produced,  very  extensive  fracture  may  exist,  undis- 
covered during  life.  In  fracture  involving  the  middle  fossa,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  may  be  ruptured  in  any  part  of  its  course  between 
the  foramen  spinosum  and  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone. 

The  blood  is  either  arterial  or  venous.  Thus,  fracture  in  the 
anterior  fossa,  involving  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  and  extending 
into  the  sphenoid  bone,  will  lay  open  the  venous  sinuses,  or  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  there  situated  ;  and  more  commonly  the  former. 

Vomiting  of  blood  occurs,  when  during  hemorrhage  the  blood  has 
passed  down  the  pharynx  into  the  stomach.  Thus,  from  fracture  in 
the  anterior  fossa,  the  blood  may  trickle  back  through  the  nose  into 
the  pharynx ;  or  from  fracture  in  the  middle  fossa,  involving  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  so  as  to  open  the  tympanic 
cavity,  blood  may  find  its  way  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
pharynx ;  in  either  case,  the  blood  being  swallowed,  it  is  ejected  by  an 
occasional  vomit.  In  such  cases,  also,  some  of  the  blood  passing  into 
the  nares,  adds  to  the  nasal  haemorrhage  ;  or  bleeding,  as  if  from  the 
mouth,  occurs ;  the  blood,  not  swallowed,  is  spit  up,  or  may  even  seem 
to  be  expectorated.  Vomited  blood  is  congealed,  of  a  blackish  or 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  mingled 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  source  of  serous  fluid  has  been  disputed.  This  fluid  is  regarded 
by  some  Surgeons  as  being  merely  the  serum  of  the  blood,  exuding 
from  a  clot  after  extravasation  ;  an  opinion  advocated  by  Laugier  and 
Chassaignac.  Or,  the  liquor  Cotunnii,  secreted  from  the  membrane 
of  the  labyrinth,  has  been  credited  as  the  source  of  escape.  But  the 
quantity  discharged,  sometimes  copious  and  persistent,  is  irreconcilable 
with  either  of  these  explanations,  and  the  discharge  sometimes  escaping 
through  the  nose,  shows  the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  liquor 
Cotunnii.  That  this  serous  discharge  is  really  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
proceeding  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  would  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated by  two  kinds  of  evidence  :   experimental  observation  and 
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chemical  examination.  Thus,  in  a  boy  with  fractured  base  of  the 
skull,  a  small  quantity  of  thin,  clear  fluid  was  oozing  from  his  ear  ;  but 
Mr.  Hilton  found  that  a  much  greater  quantity  could  be  made  to 
escape,  by  artificially  inducing  congestion  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 
By  pressure  upon  the  jugular  veins,  and  with  the  other  hand  closing 
the  patient's  mouth  and  nose,  so  as  to  stop  respiration,  in  a  few- 
moments  the  fluid  began  to  flow  much  more  rapidly,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  it  was  soon  collected.  Then  again,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  after  death,  in  an  experiment  by  M.  Eobert,  immediately  pro- 
duced a  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  the  ear,  and  which  became  abun- 
dant and  continuous  when  the  head  was  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
table.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  discharge  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Chatin  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  it  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  M.  Claude  Bernard  has  also  shown  that  both  fluids  contain  a 
trace  of  sugar.  The  serous  discharge  may  not  be  coagulable  by  heat 
or  by  nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  albumen  present ; 
but  some  cloudiness,  or  whitish  opacity,  may  be  thus  produced.  To 
permit  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  subarachnoid 
space,  the  arachnoid  membrane  must  have  been  torn,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fracture,  and  near  the  outlet.  Thus,  as  M.  Auguste  Berard 
observed,  when  this  fluid  issues  from  the  ear,  the  reflection  of  the 
arachnoid  around  the  auditory  nerve,  in  the  internal  auditory  canal, 
must  have  been  ruptured  ;  when  the  nose  is  the  channel  of  escape,  the 
arachnoid  prolongations  around  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
must  have  been  involved,  in  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  Both  the  ear  and  nose,  at  the  same  time,  sometimes 
give  issue  to  this  fluid ;  two  cases  of  this  kind  having  been  met 
with  by  Malgaigne  and  Foucard.  The  pia  mater  is  the  source  of  re- 
secretion  of  the  fluid  discharged. 

The  quantity  of  this  serous  discharge  is  usually  abundant ;  although 
dropping  only  or  trickling  from  the  ear  or  nose,  it  has  amounted  to 
twenty  ounces  in  the  course  of  three  days ;  and  it  often  continues  for 
a  longer  period.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  how  rapidly  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  re-secreted.  This  discharge  does  not  occur  only 
in  young  persons,  with  basial  fracture  of  the  skull,  as  Robert  and 
others  believed ;  but  more  often  in  patients  above  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age. 

The  fall  of  temperature  in  fracture  of  the  base  is  sometimes  remark- 
able. In  one  case,  with  laceration  of  the  brain,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Le  Gros  Clark,  the  temperature  fell  to  8  7 '4  degrees  in  one  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  injury ;  this  being  the  lowest  temperature  observed  after 
any  injury,  as  hitherto  recorded.  Death  ensued  in  nine  hours,  the 
temperature  having  risen  barely  to  90  degrees  just  before  death. 

Causes,  and  their  Effects. — Indirect  violence  is  almost  invariably  the 
only  cause  of  fractures  of  the  cranium,  in  its  base.  A  heavy  blow, 
or  fall,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  commonly  the  cause ;  but  a  fall,  the 
person  alighting  on  his  feet  or  the  buttocks,  may  be  another  mode  of 
indirect  violence.  In  either  case,  the  cranium  is  compressed  between 
two  forces,  the  force  of  collision  on  the  vertex  and  that  of  resistance 
by  the  apex  of  the  spinal  column ;  or  the  latter  may  be  driven  inwards, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  downwards,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  falling 
on  his  feet. 
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The  production  of  fracture  by  indirect  violence,  at  the  opposite  part 
to  the  part  struck,  is  designated  fracture  by  contre-coiip  or  counter- 
stroke;  the  cranium  yielding  laterally,  and  giving  way  at  the  oppo- 
site point  of  resistance  or  impulsion.  And  such  was  long  thought  to 
be  the  mode  in  which  fracture  was  produced  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
But  more  recent  observations,  and  particularly  Dr.  Aran's  experi- 
ments, have  shown  that  generally  these  fractures  begin,  not  at  the 
base,  but  start  from  the  part  of  the  vault  struck,  and  then  stretch 
round  into  the  base.  In  the  front  of  the  vault,  such  fracture  thus 
leads  to  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa ;  in  the  middle  or  vertex  of  the 
head,  to  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  to 
fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa, — in  each  situation  of  fracture,  a  line 
leading  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  vault.  Fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  by  contre-coup  would  therefore  seem  to  be  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Guthrie  agrees  with  other  modern  Surgeons  in 
.  discrediting  the  production  of  counter-fracture.  Direct  violence  is, 
.  comparatively,  very  rarely  the  cause  of  fracture  in  any  portion  of  the 
base.    But,  at  certain  parts,  the  bones  are  thin  and  brittle,  readily 

•  yielding  to  any  force  directly  applied.    Such  are  the  orbits,  the  nos- 

•  trils,  and  the  occipital  fossae.  Sharp-pointed  instruments,  as  scissors, 
I  or  a  tobacco-pipe,  may  penetrate  the  cranial  cavity  in  these  situations, 
!  and  also  injure  the  brain.  The  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  has  even  been 
I  driven  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base.  Occasionally,  gunshot  injury 
i  is  a  direct  cause,  as  when  a  pistol  is  fired  into  the  mouth  with  suicidal 
i  intent. 

The  accompanying  lesions,  produced  by  indirect  or  direct  violence, 
!  arise  from  its  extension  to  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  the 
1  membranes,  and  brain,  or  cranial  nerves.  Hence,  extravasation  of 
1  blood,  the  escape  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  or  even  of  bi-ain-substance, 
:  and  injury  to  the  nerves  emerging  from  the  skull. 

Terminations. — (1.)  Fracture  of  the  base — the  more  common  form 
(  of  fractures  of  the  skull — is  very  frequently  fatal.  According  to  the 
]  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  Mr.  John  Adams  in  a  large  number 
rof  cases,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  of  all  fatal  injuries  to  the  skull,  those 
(  of  fractured  base  constitute  about  80  per  cent.  (2.)  In  the  event  of 
1  recovery,  no  union  may  have  taken  place,  after  months  or  even  years  ; 
( or  union  partly  by  dense  fibrous  tissue  with  a  thin  layer  of  inlaid 
1  bone  ;  or  bony  union,  and  throughout  the  whole  line  of  fracture.  In 
j  some  of  the  latter  cases,  porous  bone  has  been  found  heaped  up  along 
:  the  sides  of  the  line  of  fracture,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  skull,  and 
( even  blocking  up  one  of  the  venous  sinuses.  Authentic  cases  of  re- 
(  covery  are  recorded  ;  the  patients  having  lived  for  a  variable  period  of 
I  months  or  years,  and  at  length  dying  from  other  causes,  pre-existing 

•  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  has  been  verified  by  examination,  as 
in  thirteen  such  cases  collected  by  Hewett. 

The  prognosis  of  fractured  base  of  the  skull  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
I  unfavourable.  This  conclusion  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  statistical 
r  results  referred  to.  But  a  correct  interpretation  of  symptoms— as 
'  already  explained— will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  rightly  appreciate  the 
.  grounds  of  his  prognosis.    The  discharge  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from 

•  the  ear  or  nose  is  of  no  serious  import  in  itself ;  the  real  source  of 
danger  is  the  accompanying  intra-cranial  lesions,  specially  of  the  mem- 

i  branes  of  the  brain.    Fracture  of  the  yault  of  the  skull  is  occasionally 
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attended  witli  a  similar  discliarge,  through  a  wound  of  the  scalp ;  yet 
the  fatality  has  been  far  less.  Of  fourteen  such  cases,  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  various  Surgeons,  eight  recovered.  But,  bearing  in 
mind  the  pathological  significance  of  a  watery  discharge  in  fractured 
base,  the  Surgeon  may  well  avail  himself  of  this  evidence,  in  estimating 
the  probability  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Other  symptoms  must  also 
be  taken  into  account,  as  being  indicative  of  severe  intra-cranial  lesions : 
haamorrhage  from  the  ears,  nose,  or  mouth,  or  into  the  orbit,  from 
rupture  of  a  meningeal  artery,  or  a  venous  sinus,  with  intra-cranial 
extravasation ;  and  also  the  severity  of  cerebral  concussion  or  contu- 
sion, in  relation  to  its  immediate  danger,  and  the  consequent  inflam- 
mation, leading  to  eifusion  and  suppuration. 

Treatment. — No  operative  interference  is  requisite,  or  practicable, 
in  fracture  of  the  base.  Itself  remaining  without  displacement,  the 
brain-lesions  alone  assume  the  whole  consequence  of  the  injury.  Tre- 
phining has,  however,  been  performed  successfully,  close  to  the  foramen 
magnum. 

Separation  of  the  Sutwes,  or  Diastasis,  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  is 
liable  to  occur  in  youth,  with  or  without  fracture.  This  disunion  may 
take  place  in  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  at  the  coronal,  sagittal,  or 
lambdoidal  sutures,  or  in  the  cranial  base ;  or  sometimes  at  the 
junction  of  epiphyses,  as  between  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones,  or 
between  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Such  injuries  are,  to  all  effects,  fractures ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  suture- 
disunion  and  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  will  be  impossible  in  prac- 
tice ;  while  in  the  vault,  the  distinction  cannot  always  be  ascertained, 
unless  a  scalp-wound  admit  of  more  precise  examination  beneath  the 
integument.  But  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  disunion,  as  cor- 
responding to  one  of  the  sutures,  is  always  significant  of  the  kind  of 
injury  ;  especially  if  in  connection  with  a  similar  swelling  of  the  scalp, 
arising  from  venous  extravasation  through  the  rupture  of  a  sinus  under 
the  suture.  Or  an  interval  can  be  felt  between  the  bones,  the  more  so 
if  the  dura  mater  be  lacerated.  Diastasis  of  the  cranial  bones  is 
usually  a  fatal  injury ;  owing  to  the  great  violence  necessary  to  pro- 
duce separation  of  the  sutures,  the  frequent  association  of  fracture, 
and  often  of  haemorrhage  within  the  skull,  as  well  as  what  may  appear 
externally. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  already 
laid  down  with  reference  to  cranial  fractures,  simple  and  compound. 

Injuries  of  the  Membranes  op  the  Brain. — Extravasation  of  Blood 
loithin  the  (7ra»m?)i.— Intra-cranial  extravasation,  in  connection  with 
Injury  of  the  Head,  may  exist,  with  or  without  Fracture  of  the  Skull. 
But  the  pathology  of  extravasation,  in  either  case,  is  the  same— with 
regard  to  the  situations  of  effusion,  the  symptoms,  and  consequences. 
These  have  been  already  described. 

The  Treatvient  is  that  of  Compression. 

Hernu  Cerebri. — Protrusion  of  the  brain-substance  is  liable  to 
occur  in  connection  with  laceration  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
communicating  with  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  projecting 
portion  of  brain  not  having  any  integumental  covering  is  not  properly 
speaking  a  hernia,  and  is  sometimes  designated /img'?As  cerebri.  (Fig. 
605  )  It  may  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  skull ;  but  commonly  in 
some  part  of  the  vault,  and  especially  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions. 
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It  i-avely  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  brain-subsfcance  then  being 
forced  through  the  ear,  nose,  or  possibly  into  the  pharynx. 

The  appearances  are  those  of 
brain-substance,  more  or  less  mo-  Fig^05.* 
dified ;  as  having  a  brown  colour 
aud  bloody  character.  ISTerye- 
tubules,  with  the  products  of  in- 
flammation, may  be  discovered 
Tinder  the  microscope.  The  moi-e 
obvious  appearances,  as  well  as 
the  microscopic  characters,  will 
therefore  distinguish  brain-sub- 
stance either  from  a  collection  of 
blood  protruding  under  the  pia 
mater,  or  exuberant  granulations 
from  the  brain.  And,  moreover,  hernia  cerebri  is  continuous  with  the 
brain. 

The  cawses  of  hernia  cerebri  would  seem  to  be  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  bone— hence  rare  in  fracture  of  the  base — and  compression  of  the 
brain,  resulting  from  inflammation,  with  the  effusion  of  lymph  and 
pus,  or  from  extravasation  of  blood,  or  perchance  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body.  The  surrounding  portion  of  brain  becomes  congested, 
and  undergoes  yellow  softening  and  disintegration,  abscesses  form  in 
the  hemisphere,  and  effusion  distends  the  ventricles.  _  The  products 
of  inflammation  occupy  also  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue.  Protrusion  may  take  place  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  fracture,  but  more  frequently  at  a  subsequent  period, — days 
or  weeks  afterwards,  when  inflammation  is  established.  The  symptoms 
then  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and 
such  as  may  exist  without  any  protrusion.  Age  would  appear  to  have 
some  predisposing  influence ;  for  protrusion  is  more  often  met  with 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  In  thirteen  cases,  ten  were  under  thirty 
years,  eight  the  youngest,  and  twenty-seven  the  oldest;  three  were 
from  forty  to  forty-six  years,  the  latter  being  the  oldest  patient  of  all. 

The  course  and  terminations  of  hernia  cerebri  are  peculiar.  Varying 
in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  aperture  in  the  dura  mater  through 
which  it  had  to  pass,  the  tumour  gradually  increases,  in  bulk,  even 
forming  a  large  mass  which  may  overlap  and  conceal  the  wound  in 
the  scalp ;  daily  breaking  down  and  sloughing,  the  tumour  is  con-  ■ 
stantly  reproduced  by  further  protrusion.  Pew  symptoms,  perhaps, 
of  cerebral  disturbance  accompany  this  course  of  destruction ;  but  at 
length  coma  supervenes,  and  death  ensues,  as  the  usual  issue.  Occa- 
sionally the  tumour  sloughing,  or  shrinking,  it  wastes  away,  and 
cicatrization  of  the  wound  follows  ;  the  patient  recovering  without  any 
apparent  impairment  of  his  brain-power.  This  was  the  result  after  a 
very  large  protrusion ;  in  one  remarkable  case,  published  by  Mr. 
Spring,  in  the  "  Lond.  and  Bdin.  Month.  Joum.,"  1844,  the  patient 
lived  eleven  years,  and  after  death,  the  left  side  of  the  cranium  is  said 
to  have  been  found  quite  empty.  The  relative  mortality,  in  fourteen 
cases,  amounted  to  twelve  deaths,  and  only  two  recoveries. 

Treatment. — As  a  general  rule,  hernia  cerebri  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.    Pressure,  as  by  means  of  a  wet  lint-compress  and  ban- 

*  University  Coll.  Mus.,  13Ia. 
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dage,  or  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  either  by  slicing  it  off,  or  hy 
ligature,  have  both  been  practised  ;  the  repressive  method  of  treat- 
ment, origmally,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  this  country  ;  while 
excision  of  the  fungoid  protrusion  down  to  the  bone,  as  advocated  by 
Abernethy  and  Dr.  Hill,  has  more  recently  been  revived  by  Professor 
bpence.  But  pressure  is  apt  to  induce  coma,  and  excision  is  commonly 
followed  by  re-protrusion,  with  more  profound  coma.  A  third  method 
of  treatment  has  been  proposed :  the  application  of  pressure  after 
slicing  off  the  protruded  portion  of  brain,  thus  to  avoid  the  perds 
of  either  method  separately,  and  that  granulation  with  cicatrization 
may  close  the  aperture.  Generally,  however,  the  better  course  is 
simply  to  keep  the  part  scrupulously  clean,  by  gently  syringing  with 
cold  water,  and  water-dressing;  assisted  by  slight  pressure,  when  the 
protrusion  is  small.  Any  splinter  or  depressed  fragment  of  bone,  or 
other  foreign  body,  should  be  extracted,  when  accessible  without  undue 
risk;  and  particular  care  must  be  taken,  in  such  operation,  not  to 
injure  the  dura  mater.  Antiphlogistic  measures  must,  of  course,  be 
combined  with  local  assistance.  The  .prevention  of  hernia  cerebri, 
by  compression,  has  proved  far  more  successful  than  any  curative 
treatment.  Thus,  the  tendency  to  protrusion  consequent  on  the 
removal  of  any  loose  portion  of  bone  in  comminuted  fracture,  or  after 
trephining,  may  be  overcome  by  a  well-adjusted  pad  of  lint,  and 
bandage  around  the  head. 

Injuries  of  the  Bbain.  —  Concussion.  —  Literally  signifying  a 
shaking,  more  or  less  severely,  this  also  is  the  pathological  meaning  of 
the  term  concussion.  Concussion  of  the  brain  is  a  shaking  of  the  brain. 

(1.)  No  lesion  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  after  death  ;  and  it 
was  formerly  held — perhaps  is  still  maintained  by  some  Surgeons — that' 
concussion  may  prove  fatal  immediately,  without  a  trace  of  injury  to, 
or  in,  the  brain-substance.  But  of  late  years,  this  doctrine  has  been 
disproved  by  more  careful  post-mortem  examinations.  It  is  now  held 
by  sevei-al  pathologists,  who  have  specially  investigated  cerebral  affec- 
tions ;  that,  in  concussion,  instantaneously  fatal,  appreciable  lesions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  brain.  These  lesions  may  be  various ;  points  of 
extravasated  blood,  numerously  scattered,  or  circumscribed  patches  of 
contusion  or  bruising,  on,  or  in,  the  brain-substance.  Such  is  the 
pathology  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  shown  by  Chassaignac,  Nela- 
ton,  Sanson,  Dr.  Bright,  Blandin,  M.  Fano,  and  enforced  by  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett. 

(2.)  In  concussion,  not  immediately  fatal,  where  life  continues  for 
a  short  time  or  a  few  hours,  another  result  is  found  ; — intense  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  permeating  the  whole  brain- substance  ; 
without  perhaps  any  actual  lesion. 

(3.)  Slight  concussion,  followed  by  recovery,  is  probably  connected 
with  similar  injury  to  the  brain  and  congestion ;  varying  only  in 
degree,  and  having  no  definite  proportion  to  the  previous  symptoms  of 
concussion.  The  state  of  disoreranization  of  the  brain  is  sometimes 
verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  after  slight  concussion,  when 
death  has  occurred  from  some  other  injury. 

These  are  the  only  essential  lesions  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  as 
authenticated  by  more  recent  observations.  The  question,  in  both  a 
positive  and  negative  sense,  is  obviously  of  much  importance  Surgically, 
and  no  less  so  from  a  Medico-legal  point  of  view. 
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Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are,  essen- 
flallv  loss  of  consciousness— comY>vising  a  suspension  of  all  the  functions 
\f  the  brain,  as  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  the  injury.  Ihe 
nerson  is  stunned.     Three  degrees  of  this  state  are  now  commonly 
recognized— (1.)  Slight  concussion  ;  with  momentary  loss  of  sensibility 
and  muscular  power ;  and  with  depression  of  the  circulation,  as  denoted 
br  a  feeble,  but  commonly  regular  and  rapid,  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
These  symptoms  soon  pass  off;  the  person  comes  to  again,  and  pro- 
ceeds about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  retaining,  often, 
,  no  knowledge  of  the  injury.    (2.)  Complete  insensibility;  the  patient 
lying  motionless,  pallid,  and  cold,  the  pulse  being  scarcely  perceptible, 
usually,  also,  slow  and  intermittent.    The  pupils  of  the  eyes  vary  very 
much,  being  contracted  or  sometimes  dilated ;  or  one  contracted  and 
the  other  dilated.    The  urihe  and  fteces  are  sometimes  voided  involun- 
-  tarily.    This  state  having  continued  for  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter 
.  duration,  imperfect  insensibility  returns ;  the  patient  can  be  roused  to 
answer  a  question  with  bewilderment  of  manner,  and  then  relapses  ; 
vomitino-  supervenes  as  a  symptom  of  recovery,  and  the  symptoms  of 
,  concussion  gradually  pass  off  in  a  few  hours  or  days.     Headache,  con- 
'  fusion,  and  giddiness  remain,  or  symptoms  of  intra- cranial  inflammation 
•  supervene.     (3.)   Complete  insensibility,  and  the  pulse  invpercephhle. 
:  No  reaction  foUows,  and  death  takes  place  in  a  few  minuites  or  a  few 
hours.  . 

Temperature,  as  affected  by  injuries  of  the  bram,  would  seem_  to 
;  afford  an  important  symptom,  considering  the  known  physiological 
influence  of  the  nerve-centres  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  But 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  brain-lesion. 
In  simple  concussion,  half  an  hour  after  such  injury,  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  93-5  degrees,  according  to  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  observa- 
tions;  yet  the  patient  recovered.  This  reduction  of  temperature_  con- 
trasts with  the  maintenance  of  heat,  under  compression  of  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis  of  concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  latter  state. 

The  cause  of  cerebral  concussion  is,  of  course,  external  violence, 
applied  directly  to  the  head,  as  by  a  blow  or  fall ;  or  indirectly,  by 
transmission  through  some  other  part  of  the  body,  as  when  a  person 
falling  from  a  height  alights  on  his  feet. 

Consequences. — Intra-cranial  extravasation  of  blood  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  immediate  occasion  of  peril,  during  reaction  from  cerebral  con- 
cussion. Thence  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  apt  to  supervene. 
Passive  extravasation,  arising  generally  from  injury  of  the  smaller 
meningeal  arteries  or  of  some  of  the  venous  sinuses,  is  characterized  by 
haemorrhage,  recurring  from  time  to  time,  and  a  very  insidious  deve- 
lopment of  symptoms.  Occasional  attacks  of  headache,  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  rushing  sound  in  the  head,  are  accompanied  with  dilatation, 
and  sluggish,  irregular  action  of  the  pupils,  and  a  remarkably  slow 
pulse,  which  may  never  have  regained  its  natural  frequency,  during 
reaction  from  concussion ;  this  diminution  of  the  pulse  to  sixty  or  even 
forty  beats  per  minute  having  a  marked  relation  to  the  attacks  of 
headache.  At  length,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  succeed  as 
symptoms  of  compression,  which  soon  proves  fatal.  Superficial  and 
slight  extravasation  may  not  give  rise  to  these  symptoms,  but  remain 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  cerebral  inflammation.    Inflamviation  of  the 
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brain,  or  its  membranes— of  an  amte,  though  more  commonly  of  a 
dn-onic  character —is  always  liable  to  ensne,  even  from  slight  con- 
cussion, and,  m  the  latter  form  of  the  disorder,  after  an  interval 
ot  apparent  health.    The  approach  of  chronic  inflammation  may  be 
very  msidious,  and  its  results  permanent,  in  the  impairment  or  loss  of 
various  cerebral  functions.    Thus,  the  memory  fails  with  regard  to 
places  or  persons,  dates,  or  the  recollection  of  certain  words.  The 
special  senses  become  impaired,  as  by  loss  of  sight,  with  paralytic 
falhng  of  the  upper  eyelid, — ptosis,  or  squinting ;  and  one  or  both 
eyes  may  be  affected.    Loss  of  hearing  is  sometimes  experienced,  or 
various  disturbing  sounds  in  the  head  are  heard,  and  smell  or  taste 
may  be  perverted.    Headache,  more  or  less  persistent,  and  sleepless- 
ness or  horrible  dreams  complete  the  misery  of  these  purely  cerebral 
affections ;  and  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement  are  apt  to  be  in- 
duced by  any  slight  indulgence  in  drink,  or  by  any  other  occasion  of 
cerebral  influence.    The  muscular  strength  decUnes,  and  the  sexual 
power  becomes  impaired  ;  while  the  general  health,  as  depending  on 
innervation,  is  reduced,  and  the  patient  brought  to  a  cachectic,  broken 
state,  the  very  shadow  of  his  former  self.    Strange  to  say,  the  pulse 
may  remain  unaffected,  or  remarkably  slow,  as  if  not  indicative  of  any 
inflammatory  mischief  in  the  brain ;  and  this  seems  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly observed  when  the  base  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  such  morbid 
change,  as  declared  by  the  character  of  the  functional  symptoms.  These 
results  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  several  cases,  con- 
sequent on  concussion  by  railway  injury,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  some  such  cases,  their  issue  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

Suppuration,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  will  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  compression.  But  this  takes  place  at  a  later  period  than 
that  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  after  concussion,  thus  aiding  the 
diagnosis  of  these  two  causes  of  compression. 

The  prognosis  of  cerebral  concussion  must  always  have  regard  to 
the  possibility  at  least  of  a  fatal  result  from  hfemorrhage  or  inflamma- 
tion, leading  perhaps  to  suppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  is 
more  common ;  and  even  after  dementia,  or  deafness,  or  other  loss  of 
special  sense,  these  symptoms  may  pass  off  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
health  be  restored. 

Treatment. — The  pathology  of  concussion  supplies  two  general  indi- 
cations of  treatment ;  namely,  to  prevent  increasing  congestion  or  the 
tendency  to  inflammation,  and  to  give  time  for  the  cerebral  lesions  to 
recover  themselves.  Hence,  in  the  stage  of  depression,  or  insensibility, 
interference  should  be  little,  and  judicious — on  the  one  hand,  not  to 
increase  congestion  by  blood-letting  or  other  reducing  measures ;  on 
the  other  hand,  not  to  hurry  on  reaction  and  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion,^ by  over-stimulation.  Stimulants  should  be  administered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depression  and  its  continuance,  as  evinced  by  the 
temperature  and  state  of  the  pulse.  But,  with  complete  unconscious- 
ness, there  will  be  the  risk  of  suffocation,  in  any  attempt  to  excite  the 
act  of  swallowing ;  the  stomach-pump  should  then  be  used  to  throw  in 
whatever  stimulant  may  be  requisite.  Other  measures  may  also  be 
employed  with  advantage ;  such  as  a  turpentine  enema,  hot-water 
cans  to  the  feet  and  in  the  axillas,  with  perhaps  a  mustard  poultice 
to  the  epigastric  region.    It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  slight 
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1  session  will  be  followed  by  sligbt  reaction,  extreme  depression 
11  be  sncceeded  by  extreme  reaction,  and  this  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  over-stimulation  previously.  In  this  stage  of  reaction,  in- 
terference should  be  regulated  by  its  degree,  as  often  bordering  on 
inflammation.  An  elevated  position,  with  cold  lotion  to  the  head, 
shaved  for  its  application,  are  the  best  safeguards.  A  reduced  diet 
and  abstinence  from  stimulants,  coupled  with  the  administration  of 
o-entle  watery  aperients,  will  effectually  keep  the  circulation  m  check. 

■  luy  tendency  to  relapse  must  be  watched  at  the  same  time,  and  pre- 
1  vented  by  recurrence  to  stimulating  treatment. 

Absolute  rest  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  surrounding  circumstances 
of  excitement  are  imperatively  necessary  to  recovery.    A  quiet  life 
.  should  then  be  led  for  some  time;  and,  if  possible,  the  patient  con- 
1  tinue  under  medical  supervision.    It  was  justly  remarked  by_  Liston 
.  _a  paraphrase  of  the  maxim  of  Hippocrates— that  "no  injury  ot 
the  head  is  too  trivial  to  be  despised,  or  too  serious  to  be  despaired 
of  " 

'  The  treatment  of  Intra-cranial  Extravasation,  and  of  Inflammation 
and  its  consequences,  as  arising  from  Concussion,  will  be  considered 

■  under  the  general  headings,— Compression,  and  Traumatic  Inflamma- 

:  tion  of  the  Brain.  .        j;  it,    -u  ■ 

Contusion  of  the  Brain. — Bruising  and  laceration  ot  the  bram- 
substance  is  associated  with  contusion,  but  it  may  be  the  most  promi- 
nent form  of  lesion.  Consisting  of  spots  of  extravasated  blood  and 
disintegrated  brain-substance,  these  are  commonly  clustered  together 
in  welf-marked,  circumscribed  patches,  or  occasionally  scattered  and 
diffused  throughout  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass.  _  In  the  one 
form  of  contusion,  the  grey  substance  alone  is  affected ;  in  the  other 
form,  the  white  substance  also. 

The  situation  of  contusion  may  be  either  at  the  spot  where  the 
skull  was  struck — direct  contusion,  or  distant  from  the  seat  of  vio- 
lence—contusion by  contre-Goup.  The  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  and 
especially  their  under  surface,  are  more  frequently  bruised  than  the 
posterior  lobes.  . 

The  symptoms  are  unconsciousness  more  or  less  complete,  without 
stertorous  breathing  ;  tonic  spasms  of  the  limbs  ;  and  a  restless  rolling 
and  tossing  about  in  bed.  But  these  symptoms  are  not  immediate, 
and  therefore  not  necessarily  dependent  on  contusion.  This  kind  of 
lesion  has  no  symptoms  of  its  own.  They  have  been  said  to  denote 
"  cerebral  irritation,"  as  a  primary  form  of  cerebral  disturbance  arising 
from  injury.  But  the  symptoms  are  not  only  of  subsequent  origin, 
they  are  also  not  peculiar.  I  have  seen  precisely  the  same  symptoms 
connected  with  an  abscess  in  the  right  posterior  lobe  of  the  braui. 

Treatment — apart  from  that  for  concussion — must  have  regard  to 
the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  and  the  prevention  of  inflamma- 
tion. Hence  the  efficacy  of  cold  applications  to  the  head,  by  means  of 
an  ice-bag  or  evaporating  lotion,  and  the  derivative  or  depletory  action 
of  purgatives ;  these  measures  being  aided  sometimes  by  the  general 
or  local  abstraction  of  blood,  followed  by  blistering  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Mercury  may  be  administered  in  the  event  of  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  opium  to  quiet  delirious  excitement ;  but  usually  the 
cachectic  condition  of  chronic  inflammation  necessitates  recourse  to  a 
gently  stimulating  and  supporting  plan  of  treatment. 
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Compression  of  the  BRxm.-Symptoms.-The  symptoms  of  this 
conditxon,  when  fully  established,  are-insensibility, C  coma,  as  of  a 
profound  sleep;  the  breathing  is  laborious,  slow,  and  prolonged 
accompanied  with  a  stertorous  or  snoring  noise,  owing  apparently  to 
paralysis  of  the  velum  palati,  and  a  puffing  blowing  of  the  lips-  this 
sound  dying  away  now  and  then,  it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  so'rt  of 
catch  m  the  throat,  with  a  start,  and  relapse  into  deep  snoring  •  the 
pupils  are  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light,  and  the  pulse  is"  slow' and 
lull,  ihe  faeces  may  pass  involuntarily,  and  the  urine  be  retained  or 
clribble  away.  Hemiplegia  often  occurs,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to 
tlie  seat  of  compression.  This  general  state  is  sometimes  varied  by 
attacks  of  dehrium  or  convulsions.  The  temperature  is  maintained, 
or  the  fall  registered  is  less  than  in  concussion.  ' 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  cerebral  compression  and  con- 
cussion has  been  generally  determined— mainly  by  the  three  symptoms 
of  the  breathing,  the  state  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pulse,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  relative  temperature,  as  already  described  with  reference 
to  each  of  these  conditions  of  the  brain.    In  typical  or  well-marked 
cases  of  either  condition,  it  will  be  possible  thus  to  decide  the  question 
of  their  diagnosis.    Much  stress  has,  therefore,  been  laid  on  the  afore- 
said distinctive  characters.     But  in  intervening  states  of  cerebral 
injury,  the  diagnosis  is  equivocal.    Mr.  Hewett  affirms  that  "  there  is 
no  one  symptom,  or  combination  of  symptoms,  which  will  enable  us  to 
determine  positively  between  concussion  and  the  slighter  cases  of 
compression."    The  coma  arising  from  any  cause  of  cerebral  compres- 
sion may  be  mistaken  for  the  more  or  less  complete  insensibility  of 
drunkenness— when  the  person  is  said  to  be  "  dead  drunk,"  or  "  stupidly 
drunk ; "  an  error  of  diagnosis  not  so  very  unfrequent  in  the  casualty- 
room  of  Hospitals,  and  in  surgical  examination  at  police-stations. 
The  condition  in  question  may  be  distinguished  partly  by  the  absence 
of  any  injury  to  the  head,  unless  the  person  have  fallen  down  or  been 
struck  on  the  head,  when  drunk,  as  sometimes  happens;  but  the 
Surgeon  should  also  judge  by  the  smell  of  the  breath,  or  by  any  suspi- 
cion that  the  person  has  been  drinking.    In  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
intoxication  will  pass  off,  thus  more  clearly  declaring  the  nature  of  the 
case.  A-poplexy  is  another  condition  which  might  mislead  the  Surgeon. 
But  the  turgid  lividity  of  the  face,  and  absence  of  any  injury  to  the 
bead,  unless  accidental,  will  be  sufficiently  distinctive;  altho  uofh  the 
former  appearance  be  associated  with  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupils, 
stertorous  breathing,  and  laborious  pulse,  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
compression.     In  either  of  the  cases  referred  to,  drunkenness  or 
apoplexy,  the  accidental  concomitant  of  head-injury  should  lead  to 
further  examination  ;  for  no  injury  short  of  fracture  with  depression 
can  cause  any  immediate  symptoms  of  compression.    Then,  indeed,  the 
diagnosis  will  be  impossible;  both  the  co-existing  conditions  being 
productive  of  coma.    The  insensibility  which  arises  from  poisoning  by 
opium  may  be  yet  another  occasion  of  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.    But  a  very  distinctive  symptom  is  the  contracted,  instead 
of  the  dilated,  state  of  the  pupils;  and  inquiry  should  be  made 
respecting  the  probability  of  attempted  suicide.    Here,  also,  the  use 
of  the  stomach-pump  will  both  determine  the  question  of  diagnosis, 
and  be  a  preferable  mode  of  treatment  to  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  ;  the  bare  possibility  of  apojolexy  being  the  cause  of  compression 
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would  render  it  unadvisable  to  run  tlie  risk  of  aggravating  such  an 
attack  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  .     ,   .  ,  ^ 

■  The  causes  of  compression  agree  m  their  general  nature ;  they  are 
.all  some  source  of  pressure  on  the  brain.    They  vary  m  bemg-a  de- 

wessed  fracture,  or  other  impacted  foreign  body;  extravasated  blood, 
or  a  collection  of  matter,  within  the  cranium ;  and  thus  these  causes 
differ  widely  in  their  pathological  origin  and  significance.    Two  such 
causes  may  co-exist,  as  depressed  fracture,  with  extravasation  of  blood  ; 
or  all  may  co-exist,  as  intra-cranial  suppuration,  with  depressed  frac- 
t  ture,  and  extravasation.    Besides  causes  of  traumatic  origin  compres- 
.sion  may  result  from  apoplexy,  or  the  growth  of  mtra-cramal  tumours. 
'      Gonsequences.-Iniiammation  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  is 
e  equally  liable  to  follow,  as  from  concussion,  although  the  cause  of 
compression  will  affect  the  probability  of  this  event.    Depressed  frac- 
'  ture  inevitably  leads  to  inflammation,  and  intra-cranial  suppuration 
i  presupposes  it.    Death  results  from  continued  compression,  m  a  period 
1  varying  with  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  the  functional  importance  of 
t  the  part  of  the  brain  affected.  _  •      n  4.1, 

A  stationary  condition  of  compression  remains  occasionally;  the 
1  patient  lying  comatose  for  weeks  or  months,  and  recovering  conscious- 
;  ness  when  the  compressing  cause  is  removed.  A  most  remarkable  case 
c of  this  result  is  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;  that  of  a  man  whose  cere- 
Ibral  functions  were  entirely  suspended  for  a  period  of  thirteen  months, 
•by  a  fall  on  his  head  from  the  yardarm  of  a  vessel,  producing  a 
.depressed  fracture;  but  on  trephining  the  bone,  and  thus  removing 
-  the  cause  of  compression,  consciousness  returned  immediately  after  this 
'  long  period  of  total  obHvion — for  more  than  a  year. 

2^re«^meni.— Obviously,  the  compressing  cause  must  be  removed. 
'  This  implies  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  accordmg  to  the  particular 

( cause  in  operation.  n        %  -1-1  j 

The  head  should  be  shaved  and  carefully  examined.  (1.)  Depressed 
1  fracture  will  probably  necessitate  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  portion 
>  of  bone,  by  means  of  an  elevator,  or  its  removal,  by  trephining.  The 
(  conditions  which  justify  these  operations  have  been  already  enume- 
I  rated  in  the  rules  of  Treatment  pertaining  to  Fractures  of  the  Cranium. 
'  The  question  of  removing  a  foreign  body,  as  the  cause  of  pressure,  may 
1  be  determined  by  the  same  considerations.  (2.)  Intra-cranial  extrava- 
•  sation  of  hlood  can,  generally,  be  treated  without  recourse  to  operative 
;  interference.  The  compressing  cause  is  the  same  as  that  of  apoplexy. 
.  Hence,  the  extravasation  of  blood  maybe  arrested  and  reduced,  by  cold 
:  applications  to  the  head,  and  by  the  depletory  action  of  purgatives. 
.  No  form  of  purgative  seems  to  act  so  speedily  and  impressively  on  the 
brain,  as  a  turpentine  enema ;  say,  an  ounce  of  turpentine  to  a  pint  of 
gruel,  the  strength  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering.  Its  beneficial 
influence  should  be  aided  by  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet.  Cupping 
1  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  even  venesection,  may  be  had  recourse  to, 

■  as  indicated  by  the  fullness,  hardness,  and  jerking  character  of  the 
pulse.  It  would  be  highly  important  to  know  whether  a  more  power- 
ful derivative  action  could  be  established,  by  means  of  the  suction- 
apparatus  applied  to  either  of  the  lower  limbs  ;  such  as  was,  I  believe, 

'  originally  employed,  under  other  circumstances,  by  Mr.  Jobert.  The, 
<  operation  of  trephining,  to  relieve  compression  from  extravasated 
blood,  may  be  a  justifiable  procedure,  when  the  situation  of  the  injury, 
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or  the  existence  of  a  fissured  fracture,  indicates  the  probability  that  a 
krge  artery,  such  as  the  middle  meningeal,  is  involved,  accompanied 
with  compression-symptoms.  This  rule  was  sanctioned  by  the  pkctice 
of  Pott  and  Brodie,  and  is  supported  by  Professor  Spence's  experience. 
A  I  suppuration  is  always  a  question  of  considerable 

ditliculty  as  to  its  existence  and  situation.   This  will  be  considered,  and 
tae  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  operation  of  trephining,  in 
describing  Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain 
I       r^*®  °*  ^^"^  whatever  cause,  the  urine  should  be  drawn 

ott  with  a  catheter,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
_    Wounds  of  the  Brain  arise  from  Fracture  of  the  skull,  or  the 
simultaneous  penetration  of  some  instrument,  or  other  foreign'body 

Incised  Wound.— The  symptomatic  effects  of  an  incised  wound  of 
the  brain  differ  from  those  of  concussion  and  compression.  A  great 
part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal— observes  Mayo — may  be  gently  and 
quietly  sliced  away  with  little  or  no  efPect,  but  if  ever  so  small  a 
portion  be  suddenly  crushed,  the  heart  stops  directly.  Thus  also  with 
regard  to  wounds  of  the  human  brain.  Cole,  in  his  "  Field  Practice  in 
India,"  narrates  certain  apposite  facts  :  "  The  English  dragoon  sword 
is  so  blunt,  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  drive  it  through  the  head- 
dress of  the  Sikh  or  Afghan  ;  yet  the  enemy  is  most  often  beaten  from 
his  horse,  and  frequently  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Not  so 
however,  with  the  trenchant  blade  of  the  Sikh ;  this  weapon,  wielded 
by  a  strong  man,  will  cut  through  any  head-piece,  and  bury  itself  per- 
haps in  the  brain,  and  yet  you  find  no  symptoms  of  concussion  or  com- 
pression. In  the  former  example,  the  soldier  is  effectually  disabled, 
often  killed  outright ;  in  the  latter,  although  the  individual  is  mortally 
wounded,  he  may  be  able  to  continue  the  fight,  and  even  to  kill  his 
antagonist,  before  he  falls  himself,  dead  or  dying,  from  his  horse." 
The  seat  of  injury  is  very  important ;  wound  of  the  side  or  base  of  the 
brain,  is  most  fatal ;  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  brain,  the  fatality 
of  injury  is  greater  in  the  anterior  part,  but  diminishes  in  the  middle, 
and  is  least  in  the  posterior  part. 

An  incised  wound  of  the  skull,  as  from  a  sword-cut,  may  offer  one 
peculiarity  with  regard  to  treatment.  A  piece  of  bone  may  be  detached, 
and  adherent  to  a  flap  of  integument,  owing  to  the  slanting  direction 
of  the  cut.  Necrosis  is  liable  to  follow  such  fracture,  and  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  the  desirability  of  replacing  or  of  removing  the  frao-- 
ment.  The  opinions  and  practice  of  the  most  experienced  Surgeons 
are  here  divided.  Some  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Pare,  Hennen,  and 
John  Bell,  that  the  slice  of  bone  may  be  readjusted,  with  the  flap  of 
integument.  Other  authorities  agree  with  Dupuytren  in  removing 
the  detached  portion  of  bone,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  its  becoming 
a  foreign  body,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  intra-cranial  suppuration. 
Probably,  therefore,  Guthrie's  judicious  consideration  is  better  than 
either  absolute  rule  ;  namely,  to  be  guided  by  the  more  or  less  firmly 
adherent  connection  of  the  bone-fragment  and  flap,  as  to  whether  it 
may  be  replaced,  or  should  be  removed.  If  only  the  outer  table  has  been 
sliced  off,  exposing  the  diploe,  but  not  opening  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
the  useless  fragment  should  certainly  be  removed,  and  the  flap  laid 
down  to  unite  with  the  vascular  diploe. 

Gunshot  Wounds — Penetrating  and  Perforating. — Wound  of  the 
scalp,  with  incomplete  fracture  of  the  skull,  involving  only  the  outer 
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f  oTile  may  possibly  occur  as  a  form  of  gunshot  injury ;  and  the  ball, 
rebounding;  falls  out  of  the  wound.  But  when  the  fracture  is  com- 
plete and'  then  often  depressed,  thus  penetratmg  the  skull,  without, 
howe'ver  forming  a  counter-opening,  the  fair  inference  will  be  that  the 
brain  is 'wounded,  and  that  the  ball  has  lodged  withm  the  cranium. 
CFif  606  )  The  symptoms  of  brain-injury  are  insensibility,  with  or 
without  couTulsions ;  followed  by  more  marked  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion, as  hEemorrhage  takes  place ;  or,  subsequently,  those  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  leading  to  serous  or  purulent  ^ 
effusion,  and  compression.  It  is  only  under  *  is.  bUb. 

notably  exceptional  circumstances  that 
the  Surgeon  can  be  misled  in  his  diagnosis. 
The  ball  may  not  have  lodged,  but  have 
been  withdrawn  in  removing  the  cap  or 
other  head  covering.  Then,  again,  no  cere- 
bral symptoms  may  be  produced  for  some 
time,  even  in  a  period  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  and  not  prove  fatal  until  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months  ;  when,  by  post-mortem  examination,  the 
ball  has  been  found  encysted,  and  as  a  foreign  body,  therefore,  harm- 
less Remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Larrey, 
Hamilton,  and  Chelius ;  the  longest  period  during  which  the  person 
survived  having  been  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  ball  weighing  seven 
drachms— lodged  within  the  brain.  Daring  the  American  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  there  were  many  cases  in  which  patients  survived  the 
lodgment' of  foreign  bodies  within  the  skull;  but  rarely  without  much 
cerebral  disorder.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  mor- 
taUty  of  penetrating  and  perforating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  was 
nearly  equal;  being  85-5  and  80,  or  slightly  less  when  the  ball  passed 
through,  than  when  it  lodged  within  the  cranium. 

The  general  mortality  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head,  chiefly 
fractures,  as  gathered  from  large  collections  of  cases,  presented  the 

following  hisrh  percentage  : — 

^     ^    ^  Per  Cent. 

British  Army  in  Crimea— Government  report  by  T.  P.  Matthew    ...  73-9 

French  Army  in  Crimea—  Government  report  by  M.  Ckenie   74 

American  War — Government  report  by  G.  A.  Otis   71-7 

Treatment. — Considering  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  ball,  and 
the  probability  that  it  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  or  that  it  may  have  been  accidentally  withdrawn  in  removing 
the  head-dress,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  discover  the  foreign 
body  through  the  wound.  Searching  with  the  probe  or  the  finger 
may  do  far  more  mischief  than  the  presence  of  the  ball  would  provoke  ; 
and  the  operation  of  trephining  to  enlarge  the  aperture  in  the  cranium 
would  comphcate  an  already  sufficiently  dangerous  lesion.  Such  pro- 
cedures have  been  practised,  and  indeed  with  success,  but  only  in  a 
few  authentic  cases.  When  the  ball  lies  upon  the  dura  mater,  and 
close  to  the  cranial  aperture,  this  opening  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
allow  of  extraction.    In  any  case,  depressed  spiculas  of  bone  should  be 

*  St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1,  218.  Gunshot  fracture  of  frontal  bone;  passing 
through  the  frontal  sinus,  and  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  orbital  plate.  From 
the  body  of  Nicholas  B.,  who  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  January  Hth,  1858.    Presented  by  H.  C.  Johnson. 
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raised  by  the  elevator,  any  overhanging  portion  of  bone  removed  with 
Hey  8  saw,  or  trephining  resorted  to.  Haemorrhage  must  be  controlled 
if  possible.  Venous  bleeding  from  one  of  the  sinuses  may,  perhaps' 
be  arrested  by  carefully  plugging  the  cranial  aperture  with  a  lint- 
compress  ;  arterial  haemorrhage,  as  from  the  middle  meningeal,  is  best 
controlled  for  a  time,  by  compressing  the  vessel  with  the  finger  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  or  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  plug 
introduced  under  the  groove  of  the  artery.  The  results  of  operative 
treatment  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  encouraging.  In 
the  American  War,  out  of  385  cases,  where  fragments  of  bone  were 
removed  without  trephining,  145  of  these  patients  died,  showing  a 
mortality  of  37"6  ;  and  of  the  remainder  which  recovered,  four-fifths 
were  disabled.  After  the  operation  of  trephining,  there  were  95  deaths 
45  cases  of  partial  recovery,  and  15  of  complete  recovery. 

Perforating  wound  of  the  head  presents  no  peculiarity,  except  the 
existence  of  a  second  opening,  that  of  exit,  about  opposite  the  entrance 
aperture.  The  ball  having  passed  through  the  skull  and  out  again,  the 
question  of  its  extraction  will  not  have  to  be  considered.  But  the 
greater  damage  done  to  the  brain,  than  by  a  penetrating  wound  only, 
is  always  a  specially  dangerous  complication.  Yet  recovery  is  not 
beyond  hope,  although  the  patient  remains  permanently  disabled  by 
cerebral  disorder,  various  affections  of  the  special  senses,  or  paralysis  ; 
fourteen  cases  of  such  recovery  having  been  met  with  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  American  War.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  what  an 
amount  of  injury  the  brain  may  possibly  sustain  without  any  serious 
consequence  or  a  fatal  issue.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Harlow,  an  American  Surgeon. 
A  man  was  shot  through  the  head  with  a  tamping  iron,  which 
measured  three  feet  and  seven  inches  in  length,  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter  at  its  largest  end,  and  weighed  thirteen  and 
a  quarter  pounds  ;  this  instrument  having  entered  just  in  front  of 
the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  passed  upwards  and  backwards 
through  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  lacerating  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  with  fracture  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  and 
protruding  the  eyeball,  the  point  lodged  at  the  junction  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures.  Yet  the  patient  survived  all  this  injury,  and 
was  alive  and  well  twelve  years  after  the  accident.  Such  a  case  may 
somewhat  encourage  a  hopeful  prpgnosis,  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
condition  of  gunshot  injury  to  the  head  and  brain. 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. — In  connection  with  injury  of 
the  Brain  or  its  Membranes,  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
sometimes  involved,  and  their  functions  impaired. 

The  causes  of  such  injuries  and  functional  impairment  are  various, 
and  the  same  as  those  of  Brain-injury.  Thus,  one  or  more  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  may  be  injured  by  an  instrument  producing  fracture. 
This  mode  of  lesion,  a  rather  rare  occurrence,  is  liable  to  happen 
to  certain  of  these  nerves,  owing  to  their  more  accessible  situation; 
the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  being  especially  liable  to  be  injured  by 
a  thrust-wound.  The  fracture  itself  may  implicate  one  or  more  of  the 
foramina  or  canals,  through  which  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  emerge 
from  the  base  of  the  skull.  Certain  nerves  are  more  often  thus  injured 
than  others,  owing  to  the  relative  frequency  of  fracture  in  these  situa- 
tions.   The  seventh  uorvc,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  fracture 
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throuo"!!  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  often  injured  in 
this  manner  ;  paralysis  of  the  facial  or  auditory  nerve  generally 
denoting  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  portion  of  broken  bone, 
distant  from  the  foramen  or  canal  of  transmission,  sometimes  occasions 
injury  to  a  nerve  with  which  it  is  connected.  Extravasation  of  bloo  d 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  affect  a  cerebral  nerve,  by  pressure  on  the 
brain  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  or  on  the  nerve  in  some  part  of 
its  course.  This  mode  of  paralysis  is  more  temporary  ;  absorption 
proceeding,  it  gradually  disappears. 

Biahetes  mellitus  may  be  mentioned  as  a  consequence,  occasionally, 
of  cerebral  injuries,  whether  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  fracture  of 
the  skull. 

The  Treatment  of  these  implications  of  the  cerebral  nerves  is  chiefly 
negative.  The  natural  process  of  reparation  after  any  such  injury  and 
the  restoration  of  function  will  probably  prove  more  effectual  than 
any  blind  interference.  If  the  lesion  depend  on  extravasated  blood,  we 
know  too  little  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  mercurials  and  blistering  for 
promoting  absorption,  or  of  nervine  tonics  for  restoring  nerve-function, 
to  regard  these  measures  with  much  confidence. 

Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  and  its  Membranes. — 
Pathologically  considered.  Inflammation  may  affect  the  Brain  or  its 
Membranes,  separately ;  and  when  of  traumatic  origin,  it  may  be 
appropriately  named  Traumatic  Encephalitis  and  Traumatic  Menin- 
gitis, respectively.  Practically  considered,  however,  these  affections 
are  identical,  the  one  giving  rise  to  the  other ;  and  both  may  be 
described  as  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.  As  consequent  on  Injuries  of 
the  Head,  this  inflammation  was  accurately  described  by  Pott. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  traumatic  intra-cranial  inflammation 
are  principally  these  : — pain  in  the  head,  more  or  less  intense,  limited 
to  the  seat  of  injury,  or  spreading  thence  over  the  whole  head ;  sleep- 
lessness ;  contraction  of  the  pupils ;  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  with 
general  feverishness,  as  denoted  by  a  rapid,  bounding,  hard  pulse  and 
hot,  dry  skin. 

These  symptoms,  becoming  more  marked,  are  succeeded  by  special 
disturbance  of  the  brain-functions  ;  delirium  or  wandering,  sickness, 
restless  tossing  about,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  The  aspect  of  the 
patient  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  characteristic — the  excitement  and  agita- 
tion, wild  glistening  eyes,  injected  conjunctivse,  flushed  face,  and 
throbbing  carotids,  all  indicate  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

The  second  stage  contrasts  very  much  with  that  of  excitement. 
Drowsiness,  stupor  and  coma,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  a  slow, 
labouring  pulse,  stertorous  breathing,  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  paralysis,  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  together  indicate 
effusion,  and  compression  of  the  brain.    Rigors  announce  suppuration. 

The  structural  alterations  or  appearances  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  membranes,  vary  according  to  the  seat  and 
progress  of  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  summarily  enumerated  as 
follow  : — Suppuration  in  the  diploe  ;  lymph  or  pus  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  circumscribed  on  the  outer  or  cranial  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
between.it  and  the  bone,  and  diffused  beneath  this  membrane  within 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  on  the  pia  mater,  filhng  its  meshes 
and  prolongations  between  the  convolutions;  so  that  the  membrane  thus 
thickened  can  be  removed  as  a  whole  from  the  brain,  and  looks  as  if  it 
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had  been  cast  m  wax.  Softening  of  the  brain-substance,  abscess  in  the 
central  part  of  the  bram  or  cerebellum,  and  efEasion  of  serum  in  the  yen. 
tricles,  constitute  the  alterations  peculiar  to  the  brain.  The  veins  are 
more  or  less  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  venous  sinuses  contain  coagula. 

All  these  appearances,  however,  may  not  co-exist  in  any  one  brain 
as  the  results  of  inflammation.  ' 

The  causes  of  intra-cranial  inflammation,  consequent  on  injury  of 
the  head,  are  the  various  conditions  of  injury  already  described.  Thus 
scalp-wound,  and  contusion  of  the  cranium;  fractures  of  the  skull' 
with  injury  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  concussion,  contusion] 
compression,  and  wounds  of  the  brain; — these  several  forms  of  lesion 
are  the  starting-points  of  inflammation. 

The  train  of  symptoms  above  mentioned,  supervene  at  a  variable 
period  after  injury  of  the  head  ;  and  this  question  of  time  has  a  toler- 
ably definite  relation  to  the  cause  of  inflammation,  thereby  indicating 
the  probable  source  of  the  symptoms.  If  dependent  upon  concussion, 
the  symptoms  of  intra-cranial  inflammation  appear  at  a  very  early 
period — perhaps  within  a  few  hours  ;  as  arising  from  contusion  of  the 
brain-substance,  they  generally  supervene  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day ;  whereas,  from  contusion  of  the  bone,  the  inflammatory  mischief 
may  not  appear  for  a  while — many  days,  or  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  suddenly  be  declared. 

The  prognosis  of  intra-cranial  inflammation  is  always  precarious,  and 
especially  in  the  second  stage,  that  of  effusion  or  suppuration  with  coma. 

Treatment. — The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  raised  in  an  elevated 
position ;  and  cold  lotions  or  an  ice-bag  be  applied.  Free  purgation 
must  then  be  brought  into  action,  and  blood-letting  in  some  form. 
Local  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  or  cupping 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  always  be  necessary ;  general  blood- 
letting may  be  had  recourse  to  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  small  repeated  bleedings  are  safer  and  make  a  more 
permanent  impression  on  the  cerebral  circulation  than  one  large  blood- 
letting. Antimonial  salines  prove  useful  adjuncts  to  these  depletory 
and  sedative  measures,  by  continuing  their  influence  on  the  system. 
Aconite  (Fleming's  tincture),  in  small  doses  of  a  drop  or  half  a  drop, 
in  water,  every  three  hours,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Spence,  as  being 
safer  than  antimony,  which  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting.  Opium  had 
better  not  be  administered  in  large  or  opiate  doses ;  although,  in  the 
form  of  morphia,  it  may  be  given  to  control  furious  delirium.  Bromide 
of  potassium,  in  large  doses,  is  said  to  be  also  very  efficacious.  Calo- 
mel, in  small  doses,  combined  with  opium,  should  be  pushed  to  saliva- 
tion. These  measures  must  be  followed  up  by  derivation  from  the 
head,  by  means  of  blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  the  head. 
A  blistering-cap  is  used  by  the  French  Surgeons,  and  dressing  the  blis- 
tered surface  with  mercury  has  sometimes  been  most  effectual  for 
restraining  effusion  in  the  second  stage  of  inflammation.  Ultimately, 
tonics,  especially  quinine  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  a  generous  diet, 
may  be  given  with  great  advantage  to  relieve  the  lingering  headache, 
and  restore  the  nerve-power  and  muscular  strength. 

The  state  of  the  viscera,  and  of  the  kidneys  in  particular,  should 
always  be  examined  thoroughly,  in  relation  to  both  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  arising  apparently  from  any 
injury  of  the  head. 
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Chrome  Traumatic  Encephalitis  may  be  distinguislied  from  the 
acute  form  of  this  inflammation,  by  the  insidious  development  of  the 
symptoms,  their  less  pronounced  character,  and  longer  duration.  Com- 

•  mencing  at  variable  periods  after  the  head-injury,— within  a  few  days, 
-  some  weeks,  or  months— the  effects  of  that  injury  may  have  seemingly 

passed  off ;  whether  it  was  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  contusion  of  the 

•  skull.  Commonly,  however,  some  subdued  symptoms  _  of  cerebral 
t  disturbance  remain,  continuous  from  the  time  of  the  injury.  Oc- 
,  casional  headache,  of  a  dull,  heavy  character,  is  experienced,  with 
I  perhaps  giddiness,  and  loss  of  memory,  or  some  impairment  of  vision 
!  or  of  hearing  ;  while  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  dispirited,  languid 

■  and  irritable.  He  looks  very  ill.  Perhaps  an  epileptic  seizure  marks 
'  the  accession  of  more  positive  symptoms.    Then  the  attack  is  similar 

to  that  of  acute  encephalitis ;  but  the  stage  of  delirious  excitement  is 

■  not  so  violent, — a  muttering  delirium,  with  some  pain  and  heat  of 

■  head,  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  or  one  pupil  may  be 
,  contracted  and  the  other  dilated,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  these 

symptoms  being  succeeded  by  moaning  or  screaming,  with  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  the  face  and  Hmbs,  as  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comatose 
state, — in  the  stage  of  compression,  resulting  from  the  effusion  of  serum, 
lymph,  or  pus,  chiefly  within  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain. 

But  subacute  traumatic  encephalitis  is  not  invariably  fatal,  nor 
always  in  this  way.  The  patient  may  live  on,  subject  to  the  recurrence 
of  symptoms  from  any  occasional  cerebral  excitement,  and  unfitted, 
therefore,  for  the  business  or  pleasures  of  life ;  losing  yet  more 
gradually  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  he  becomes  a  paralytic 
cripple,  until  worn  out,  as  a  wreck,  he  dies  exhausted.  This  sad  state 
of  vegetating  existence  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  Spinal  Meningitis  and  Myelitis,  as  the  result  of  concussion  of 
the  cord,  involving  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  intra-cranial  inflammation  will  consist  of 
the  same  measures  which  are  appropriate  with  reference  to  the  acute 
condition  of  this  disease ;  but  they  should  be  adapted  to  the  subacute 
character  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  treatment  directed  rather  with 
the  view  of  preventing  their  development,  than  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving the  products  of  old-standing  arachnitis,  or  the  other  structural 
consequences  of  inflammation,  meningeal  or  cerebral. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  coma,  and  as  depending  on 
suppuration,  maj  justify  recourse  to  the  operation  of  trephining.  But 
under  what  circumstances  ?  Rigors  are  the  surest  constitutional  sign 
of  suppuration,  in  connection  with  any  head-injury.  Then  with  coma, 
and  especially  with  hemiplegia,  the  only  question  is  the  situation  of  the 
matter.  Scalp-wound  injury,  or  contusion  of  the  bone,  with  perhaps 
a  puffy  tumour,  will  generally  indicate  the  spot.  The  matter  may  be 
located  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater ;  or  also  beneath  this  men- 
brane,  although  very  rarely  circumscribed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid, — the  dura  mater  then  bulging  up  tensely  into  the  trephine- 
aperture,  and  not  presenting  any  pulsation.  An  incision  must  be  made 
and  the  matter  let  out. 

The  operation  will,  therefore,  be  effectual  in  these  two  exceptional 
conditions — (1)  for  the  evacuation  of  matter  beneaththe  cranium  alone; 
(2)  or  associated  with  its  circumscribed  formation  beneath  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
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(3.)  Abscess  in  the  Braim,  may  be  superficial  or  deep.  The  difficulty 
■will  be  to  determine  this  question.  Having  trephined  the  skull,  in  con"- 
sequence  of  compression-symptoms,  one  of  two  conditions  may  be 
found.  Matter  may  at  once  escape  through  an  opening  in  the  dura 
mater,  that  membrane  having  sloughed  over  a  communicating  abscess. 
The  difficulty  is  solved.  But  if  the  membrane  be  entire,  without 
bulging  under  the  trephine-aperture,  and  with  symptoms  still  of  com- 
pression, the  question  again  rises  as  to  the  situation  of  the  matter, 
superficially  or  deeply  in  the  brain.  In  this  doubtful  condition,  the 
dura  Inater  has  been  divided ;  yet  the  patient  has  died  with  an  abscess 
then  discovered,  situated  just  below,  under  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  provokingly  close  to  the  trephine-aperture;  or  again 
the  abscess,  so  placed,  has  burst  subsequently,  and  the  patient  entirely 
recovered.  The  one  case — that  of  leaving  the  brain  intact  with  a  fatal 
result — happened  to  Roux;  the  other — that  of  natural  evacuation  of  the 
matter  ensuing  with  recovery — happened  to  J.  L.  Petit.  The  fair 
inference  is  this — that  if  an  abscess  can  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be 
situated  superficially,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  brain  at  the  part 
exposed,  a  slight  incision  into  the  brain  may  be  made  to  discover  and 
evacuate  the  matter.  Deep,  or  central  abscess,  also,  might  be  in- 
terrogated in  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Dupuytren 
punctured  the  brain  an  inch  deep,  and  at  once  saved  the  life  of  his 
patient.  Dr.  Detmold  also  made  deep  incisions  into  the  brain,  on  three 
different  occasions  in  the  same  case ;  the  first  saved  the  man  from 
impending  death  ;  the  latter  two,  touching  the  left  ventricle,  seemed  to 
afford  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
deep  incisions  will  be  repeated  by  other  Surgeons. 

Operation  of  Trephining. — The  conditions  of  Head-injury,  with 
compression,  which  render  this  operation  necessary  or  judicious,  have 
been  already  fully  considered  in  connection  with  Fractures,  and  Com- 
pression, as  arising  from  intra-cranial  extravasation,  or  from  intra- 
cranial suppuration,  consequent 
Fig.  607.  on  Traumatic  Inflammation.  The 

operation  itself  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  instruments  requisite  arc 
a  trephine  or  trepan,  small  or 
large-sized,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  operation — either  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  bone  as 
the  source  of  compression,  or  the 
evacuation  of  subjacent  fluid,  ex- 
travasated  blood,  or  pus.  An  ele- 
vator and  Hey's  saw  are  the  only 
other  special  instruments. 

The  head  is  to  be  shaved  around 
the  seat  of  operation;  the  bone,  if 
not  already  exposed  by  a  scalp- 
wound,  must  then  be  laid  bare  by  a 
crucial,  or  T-shaped  incision.  The 
trephine,  with  its  centre-pin  pro- 
truding and  fixed  into  the  sknll,  should  be  woi'ked  from  left  to  ri^glit, 
with  a  firm,  and  even-moving,  but  light-bearing  action.    (Fig.  607. 
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A  fair  groove  having  been  thus  made,  the  steadying  centre-pin  is  no 
lono-er  necessary,  and  should  be  withdrawn,  lest,  passing  more  deeply, 
it  penetrate  the  skull  first  and  wound  the  brain.  Complete  division  of 
the  outer  table,  and  entrance  into  the  diploe,  will  he  plainly  shown  by 
the  altered  character  of  the  detritus  thrown  up  by  the  saw — the  dry, 
white  flour  of  the  hard  bone  being  succeeded  by  bloody  and  soft  grit, 
A  sensation  of  yielding  in  entering  and  passing  through  the  diploe  is 
also  very  perceptible.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  diploe  will  be 
found  either  in  children  or  the  aged.  The  instrument  must  now  be 
worked  very  lightly  and  cautiously,  and  withdrawn  every  turn  or  two 
as  it  approaches  the  dura  mater,  in  order  that  the  groove  may  be 
examined  with  a  probe — a  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  quill — to  ascertain 
the  depth  and  uniformity  of  penetration  around  the  circular  piece  of 
bone.  When  it  seems  loosened,  an  elevator  is  gently  introduced  into 
the  groove,  and  the  portion  of  bone  removed. 

The  particular  object  of  the  operation  can  now  be  accomplished. 
Pus  or  blood  will  escape  or  may  be  evacuated  ;  or  a  depressed  portion 
of  bone  can  be  raised,  by  insinuating  the  elevator  beneath  it  and  bearing 
on  the  finger  or  the  edge  of  the  firm  bone  as  a  fulcrum.  This  implies 
that  in  trephining  for  fracture,  the  circular  piece,  or  half  circle,  of  bone 
removed  must  communicate  with  the  edge  of  the  depressed  portion 
and  afEord  space  for  its  elevation.  Sometimes,  a  projecting  portion  of 
bone  can  be  removed  with  a  Hey's  saw,  or  bone-pliers,  and  space  thus 
made  for  the  introduction  of  the  elevator,  without  using  the  trephine. 
Certain  parts  of  the  skull'  are  also  ineligible  for  trephining ;  namely, 
over  the  occipital  bone,  in  the  course  of  the  venous  sinuses,  and  over 
the  frontal  sinuses.  In  the  latter  situation,  however,  the  outer  table 
may  be  first  removed  and  then  the  inner.  In  any  situation,  loose 
fragments  or  debris  of  bone  must  be  carefully  picked  or  brushed  out, 
and  the  wound  gently  sponged  clean ;  the  scalp  is  then  laid  down, 
retained  with  a  few  sutures,  if  necessary,  and  a  strip  of  water- dressing 
applied. 

The  after-treatment  consists  entirely  in  measures  preventive  or 
curative  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  very  unfavourable.  In  the 
Parisian  Hospitals,  Nelaton  reports,  of  sixteen  cases  during  fifteen  years, 
that  aU  have  terminated  fatally  ;  this  mortality,  however,  including 
cases  that  would  have  died  from  the  injury  of  the  brain  for  which  the 
operation  was  performed. 

In  the  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain — England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
— the  mortality,  although  very  high,  has  been  much  less ;  and  in  those 
of  the  United  States,  the  proportion,  according  to  Seuter  and  Gross,  is 
one  recovery  to  four  deaths.  The  chance  of  only  one  to  four  in  favour 
of  life  is  sufiicient  to  jastify  the  operation  under  the  pressing  circum- 
stances for  which  alone  it  is  now  resorted  to, — as  the  sole  chance 
of  preserving  life. 

The  more  or  less  successful  results  of  trephining  for  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  skull  have  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
these  injuries. 

Tumours  op  the  Head. — (1 .)  The  Scalf  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of 
Cysts  or  Wens,  containing  sebaceous  matter ;  or  Yascular  tumours, 
as  Nsevi. 

Cy&ta  not  unfrequently  form  on  the  head,  from  enlargement  of  the 
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sebaceous  follicles  in  the  scalp.  Any  such  cyst-tumour  is  then 
commonly  known  as  a  wen.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  a  new 
formation.  The  tumour  is  usually  round,  or  somewhat  conical,  varying 
in  size  from  a  marble  to  a  horse-chestnut  or  larger,  and  of  soft  or 
more  soHd  consistence  and  elastic  character,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cyst-wall  and  the  density  of  the  contained  sebaceous  matter. 
The  tumour  is  painless,  or  tender  only  when  handled  or  injured. 
The  cyst-wall,  having  a  fibro-cellular  structure  lined  with  epithelium, 
may  be  quite  thin  and  membranous,  or  thick,  and  forming  a 
fibrous  capsule,  when  the  follicle  has  long  undergone  hypertrophy. 
But  the  cellular  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  scalp  is  generally 
so  loose,  that  it  can  be  readily  detached  from  its  bed.  The  sebaceous 
contents  vary  in  colour  and  consistence.  In  a  recent  wen,  the  con- 
tained matter  has  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  is  soft,  like  clotted 
cream ;  in  a  wen  of  longer  duration,  this  matter  is  greyish  and  firmer, 
resembling  putty,  or  friable  and  sometimes  stratified  in  concentric 
layers.  Or  the  contents  may  have  a  mixed  character,  partly  soft  and 
yellowish,  partly  dry,  and  of  a  greenish,  brown,  or  black  colour.  These 
different  appearances  of  the  sebaceous  matter  correspond  to  de- 
generative changes ;  a  caseous  transformation,  and  discolouration 
produced  perhaps  by  changes  in  the  hsematosine  of  blood-corpuscles 
which  have  become  intermixed,  by  pressure  or  other  slight  injury  to 
which  the  scalp-tumour  has  been  exposed.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
sebaceous  matter  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  cholesterine,  associated 
with  blood-particles,  epithelial  scales,  and  perhaps  abortive  hairs. 

Wens  are  often  multiple,  giving  to  the  head  a  singularly  nodulated 
and  unsightly  appearance  ;  more  conspicuous  when  the  person  is  bald. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  scalp- wen  is  simple ;  for  although,  in 
a  thin- walled  cyst,  the  consistence  may  resemble  a  subcutaneous  fatty 
iwnour,  or  lipoma,  the  irregular  or  somewhat  lobulated  surface  and 
even  the  doughy  character  of  this  form  of  tumour  are  distinctive. 
While  an  ahscess  is  distinguished  by  its  more  fluid  or  fluctuating,  rather 
than  elastic  character,  the  tumour  is  less  movable — owing  to  surround- 
ing infiltration  ;  and  when  threatening  to  point,  the  throbbing,  painful 
swelling  will  further  declare  its  nature.  A  thick-walled  sebaceous 
cyst  is  unlike  both  these  kinds  of  tumour.  Sometimes,  a  black  point 
may  be  found  on  the  summit  of  the  cyst,  and  through  this — which  is 
the  obstructed  duct  of  the  follicle — some  sebaceous  matter  may  be 
squeezed,  and  thus  the  diagnosis  will  be  determined. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  a  scalp-wen,  the  tumour  remains  simply 
a  harmless  disfigurement.  But  it  is  ever  liable  to  inflame  and  ulcerate, 
the  integument  over  the  cyst  acquiring  a  bluish-red  colour,  the  skin 
becomes  thinner  and  cracks,  and  an  oozing  discharge  scabs  the  surface ; 
when  this  is  removed  or  falls  off,  a  small  fretting  ulcer  remains,  which 
enlarging  slowly,  at  length  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  leaving 
a  circular  cavity,  with  a  thickened  margin,  and  discharging  a  thin 
foetid  fluid.  In  consequence  of  inflammatory  infiltration  around  the 
cyst,  the  tumour  loses  its  movable  character,  and,  getting  set  in  the 
scalp,  resembles  a  more  solid  tumour  with  the  integument  over  it 
inflamed.  Rarely,  the  cyst  itself  is  loosened  by  suppuration,  and 
expelled ;  the  cavity  closing  up  by  granulation,  and  cicatrization  com- 
pleting this  natural  mode  of  cure.  But  scalp-wens  are  generally 
found  in  persons  who  are  past  middle  age,  and  whose  health  is 
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naturally  weak  or  prematurely  broken ;  this  constitutional  state  tending 
to  induce  ulceration,  and  to  maintain  the  obstiuate  indisposition  of  the 

nicer  to  heal.  .„    ,  , 

The  treatment  of  a  scalp-wen  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
When  small  and  quiescent,  it  may  be  left  alone,  unless  it  be  desirable 
to  remove  it  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  But  even  then  the  liability 
to  erysipelas  supervening  on  any  wound  of  the  scalp,  and  in  an 
unhealthy  part,  will  restrain  the  Surgeon  from  unnecessary  interference ; 
especially  in  a  patient  whose'  constitutional  condition  is  unfavourable, 
when  any  operative  procedure  should  be  at  least  postponed  until  that 
is  improved  by  medicinal  and  dietetic  measures.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  such  persons  there  is  always  the  greater  tendency  to  ulceration,  and 
a  tedious  cure.  When  the  tumour  is,  of  larger  size  and  troublesome, 
it  should  be  removed.  This  may  be  readily  done,  by  laying  open  the 
cyst  through  its  whole  diameter  with  a  scalpel,  pressing  out  the 
sebaceous  contents,  and  then  seizing  the  wall  with  a  stout  forceps, 
enucleate  the  cyst  from  its  cellular  bed.  A  thin- walled  cyst  cannot  be 
thus  shelled  out ;  but  the  membranous  capsule  may  be  detached  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  torn  out  with  the  forceps.  No  portion  of 
the  scalp  should  ever  be  removed  ;  when  apparently  redundant,  it  will 
contract;  and  even  when  unsound,  it  will  recover  itself.  The  lips  of  the 
incision  may  be  brought  together  by  narrow  strips  of  common  adhesive 
plaster,  or  closed  by  two  or  three  points  of  suture.  A  lint-compress 
will  promote  the  union  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cavity ;  and  the  whole 
dressing  may  be  retained  by  a  head-bandage.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  lips  of  the  wound  refuse  to  unite — especially  when  the 
integument  is  unsound — -the  cavity  reopens,  and  must  be  dressed  from 
the  bottom  with  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  solution.  After  entire  removal 
of  the  cyst,  the  tumour  never  returns. 

Another  method  of  treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  cyst,  or 
introducing  a  probe  through  the  black-pointed  obstructed  duct  of  the 
folHcle,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  sebaceous  matter ;  then,  the  opening 
being  made  of  sufficient  size,  the  interior  of  the  cyst  is  freely  cauterized 
•with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  small  seton  passed  in,  thus  to  induce 
inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  cavity.  But  more  often  a  prolonged 
suppurative  discharge  and  open  sore  results;  the  cyst-cavity  having 
become  an  indolent  and  unhealthy  ulcer. 

Congenital  sebaceous  cysts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  scalp, 
resembling  ordinary  wens  in  this  situation,  but  distinguished  by  the 
tumour  often  lying  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater ;  the  cranium  being 
perforated,  either  in  consequence  of  continued  pressure  or  from  con- 
genitally  incomplete  development. 

In  infancy  or  childhood,  the  chief  question  of  diagnosis  is  to 
distinguish  between  a  wen  of  the  scalp,  and  one  which,  through  an 
opening  in  the  skull,  lies  upon  the  dura  mater ; '  and  which  may  also 
be  an  encefhalocele  or  hernial  protrusion  of  the  brain.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  drawn,  principally,  by  observing  whether  any  such 
tumour  enlarges  and  subsides  somewhat  under  the  movements  of 
respiration,  and  is  rendered  fuller  by  the  expiratory  acts  of  coughing 
or  crying ;  and  by  the  effect  of  compression  in  producing  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  functions.  Sometimes,  the  margin  of  the 
cranial  aperture  can  be  felt  with  the  tip  of  the  finger ;  but  it  may  be 
impossible  to  thus  determine  whether  the  opening  is  complete,  or  a 
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depression  only  from  destruction,  or  absence  of  the  outer  table  of  the 
sknll.  Nmvus  will  resemble  an  encephalocele,  or  a  sebaceous  cyst  with 
cranial  perforatioa ;  the  tumour  being  aifected  by  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  when  seated  in  the  cranium,  as  a  pulsatile  tumour  of 
bone,  some  cerebral  disturbance  may  be  elicited  by  compression. 
Ptirplish  discolouration  of  the  scalp-integument  may  also  present  a 
closer  resemblance  to  encephalocele  than  to  a  perforating  cyst-tumour, 
■j-he  more  or  less  complete  disappearance  of  the  tumour  under  pressure 
is  the  chief  mark  of  a  vascular  or  naevoid  growth. 

The  question  of  treatment  turns  upon  that  of  diagnosis.  It  will  be 
obviously  perilous  to  remove  a  congenital  sebaceous  cyst,  which  may 
be  in  close  relation  with  the  brain,  unless  the  Surgeon  be  driven  to 
thus  interfere  by  the  urgency  of  cerebral  symptoms. 

(2.)  The  Oranium  may  be  the  seat  of  various  tumours,  the  principal 
forms  of  which  are  four  in  number :  ivory  exostosis,  situated  perhaps 
near  the  orbit,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  cranium  ;  fibrous  or  fibro-cystic 
tumour  ;  myeloid  tumour  ;  and  cancer.  Their  leading  symptoms,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  are  conveniently  exhibited  in  the  following 
tabular  view,  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes. 


Tumours  of  the 
Skull. 


Exostosis. 


Fibions  or  fibro 
cystic. 


Myeloid. 


Cancer. 


Leading  Symptcms. 


A  small  and  very  hard 
tumour,  growing  very 
slowly,  unaccompanied  by 
any  symptoms  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  wlien  it 
grows  from  both  tables,  or 
in  the  orbit  and  displacing 
the  globe. 

A  slowly  growing  tu- 
mour, more  soft  than  exos- 
tosis, and  more  liable  to 
affect  the  brain  by  growing 
inwaids. 


Diagnosis. 


From  diseased  enlarge- 
ments of  the  bone;  by  the 
presence  of  symptoms  in  the 
latter,  and  by  their  less 
distinct  and  circumscribed 
outline. 


Treatment. 


Operative  inter- 
ference is  seldom 
justifiable. 


From  exostosis,  as  above ;  Tfo  interference 
from  cancerous  tumours,  is  permissible.  Life 
by  its  less  rapid  growth,  may  be  prolonged 
and  by  the  other  usual  many  years,  even 
diagnostic  marks  ;  from  after  the  tumour 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  dura  '  has  produced  pres- 
mater,  the  diagnosis  is  sure  on  the  brain 
obvious  before  perforation  and  cerebral  symp- 
of  the  skull  has  taken  toms. 
place,  but  impossible  after 
wards. 

These  same  observations  apply  to  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  these  forms  of  tumour ;  with  the  exception  that  their  course  is  more  rapid, 
and  that  in  all  other  respects  they  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  cancerous 
disease. 


Circumscribed  pain  in  the 
head  ;  soon  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  tumour,  or 
by  softening  and  pulsation 
at  the  seat  of  pain.  The 
tumour  grows  rapidly,  and 
soon  produces  pressure  on 
the  brain.  Malignant  ca- 
chexia is  usually  well 
marked.  The  skull  is  usu- 
ally thickened  around  the 
tumour. 


From  innocent  tumour ; 
by  its  more  rapid  course 
and  by  the  constitutional 
symptoms.  From  hernia 
cerebri,  following  absorp- 
tion of  the  skull  (very  rare) ; 
by  the  greater  violence  of 
tlie  pulsation,  the  absence 
of  the  movement  of  the 
brain  dependent  on  respira- 
tion, and  the  less  uniform 
consistence  of  the  tumour. 
From  vascular  tumour  (or 
aneurism  by  anastomosis) ; 
by  tlie  cerebral  symptoms 
induced  by  pressure,  and 
by  the  signs  of  cancer. 


No  treatment  is 
possible. 


(3.)  The  Brain,  and  its  Memhrancs. — (a.)  Fungous  Tumours  of  fJie 
Dtira  Mater. — Originally  described  by  Louis  under  this  general  heading. 


TUMOURS  OF  THE  HEAD. 
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different  kinds  of  tumour  are  comprised ;  some  being  innocent  and 
some  malignant.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  certain  particulars,  and 
can  hardly  be  diagnosed  from  each  other,  but  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms  of  tumour.  They  are  non-congenital, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  naevi  and  from  hernial  tumours  ;  and 
they  perforate  the  skull,  which  distinguishes  them  from  aneurism  by 
anastomosis  and  from  ordinary  solid  tumours.  At  an  early  period,  a 
general  diagnostic  sign  is  the  presence  of  a  tHn  crackling  parchment- 
like layer  of  bone  over  the  tumour. 

The  penetration  of  any  tumour  through  the  skull  is  made  known 
bv  pulsation  communicated  from  the  subjacent  brain,  and  by  the  cere- 
bral  symptoms  which  pressure  on  the  surface  produces ;  sometimes, 
also,  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  skull  can  be  felt.  The  tumour 
is  seldom  very  prominent,  often  hardly  raised  above  the  surface  ot  the 
skull  but  feels  like  a  soft  pulsating  spot  in  the  bone.  Such  pulsating 
tumours  may  be  single  or  multiple.  According  to  the  activity  of  their 
pulsation,  some  diagnosis  may  be  made  between  these  tumours.  Active 
pulsation  will  probably  denote  soft  cancer;  pulsation  communicated 
from  the  brain  may  indicate  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tumour,  bome  ot 
these  perforating  tumours  are  not  entirely  of  intra-cranial  origin,  but 
spring  also  from  the  diploe  of  the  bone;  and  then  the  diagnostic 
character  of  pulsation  becomes  very  equivocal. 

The  course  and  termination  of  these  tumours  depend  entirely  on 
their  nature.  The  innocent  tumours  are  assuredly  not  necessarily  fatal ; 
a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  skull  and  dura  mater  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce occasional  symptoms  of  compression  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  yet  the  patient  died  at  a  tolerably  advanced  age,  and  of  another 
disease  unconnected  with  that  of  the  skull. 

No  treatment  of  any  operative  kind  for  the  removal  of  these 
tumours  will  be  warrantable  or  gQg  * 

effectual. 

(b.)  Congenital  Hernial  Tumours 
of  the  Brain  and  Membranes.— En- 
cephalocele  and  Meningocele  are 
hernial  tumours,  respectively,  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or 
of  the  membranes  alone,  the  pro- 
truding bag  being  filled  with  sub- 
arachnoid fluid  ;  and  botb  kinds  of 
tumour  result  from  congenital  defi- 
ciency of  the  bone  in  some  part  of 
the  skull,  generally  the  occiput. 
(Fig.  608.)  The  tumour  thus  formed 

*  Enceplialocele  from  occiput,  and  apparently  from  back  of  the  neck.  The 
tumour  contained  a  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the  entire  cerebellum,  enclosed  in  the 
dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membranes  ;  the  size  of  the  whole  mass  being  five  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  transversely,  or  nearly  as  large  as 
the  child's  head.  This  protrusion  had  passed  through  a  congenital  opening  in  the 
occipital  bone,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  from  before  backwards,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  across,  continuous  with  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  margins  of  the  open- 
ing corresponding  with  the  lateral  sinuses.  The  occipital  bone  and  its  condyloid 
articulations  were  otherwise  perfect ;  but  immediately  above  the  commencement  of 
the  spinal  canal  there  was  an  expanded  osseous  cavity,  and  on  each  side  the  jugular 
foramen  containing  its  vein  and  nerves.  "  Med.-Ohir.  Trans."  vol.  xxxix.  (John 
Z.  Laurence.) 
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vanes  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  protrusion  exceeding  the  child's  head;  it 
IS  soft,  rounded,  and  bluish  in  colour  where  covered  by  thin  skin. 
Such  a  tumour  resembles  nsvus,  in  its  congenital  formation,  colour, 
and  increasing  size  when  the  child  cries;  and  it  is  also  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  a  congenital  sebaceous  cyst  in  the  scalp,  with  per- 
foration of  the  cranium.  The  subject  of  this  malformation  is  usually 
still-born  or  dies  early  ;  occasionally  the  child  lives  to  an  adult  age. 

Treatment  by  any  operative  interference  will  scarcely  be  justifiable. 
^Ti^ — as  with  spina  bifida — when  the  protrusion  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  threatening  to  burst,  a  puncture,  followed  by  evenly  adjusted  sup- 
port, may  be  resorted  to.  In  one  case,  an  encephalocele  was  sliced  oif, 
and  the  patient  survived. 

Htdrocephalus,  and  Paracentesis  Capitis. — Sometimes  the  Surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  puncture  the  head,  to  relieve  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion in  an  otherwise  fatal  case  of  hydrocephalus,  in  childhood.  This 
operative  procedure  consists  in  introducing  a  very  fine  trocar  and 
canula  perpendicularly  through  the  anterior  fontanelle,  away  from  the 
longitudinal  sinus.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  serous  fluid  having 
been  allowed  to  escape,  the  puncture  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  lint,  and 
the  temporary  support  of  a  bandage  to  the  head  will  be  advisable. 
The  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  occasionally,  at  perhaps  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks. 


OEGANS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSE,  AND  THEIR 
APPENDAGES. 


CHAPTER  XLIII.* 

OPHTHALMIC  SUEGERY  ;  OR  INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  AND  ITS 

APPENDAGES. 

A  CONDENSED  vicw  of  the  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Student  and  the  Practioner,  in  the  special  de- 
partment of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  as  part  of  a  general  work  on  Surgery. 

Injuries. 

Wounds. — (1.)  The  Eyehrows  and  Eyelids  are  liable  to  the  injuries 
of  other  soft  parts. 

Incised  wounds  or  cuts  are  of  common  occui'rence,  whether  by 
accident  or  violence.  The  mobility  of  these  parts,  subject  to  the 
twitching  action  of  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  levator  palpebree 
muscles,  disturbs  the  process  of  adhesion  and  renders  cicatrization 
irregular,  with  proportionate  disfigurement  and  probable  eversion  or 
inversion  of  the  lid. 

The  consequences  of  any  such  wound  may  be  serious,  although  the 
eye  itself  escape  direct  injury ;  loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  where  the 
blow  has  been  violent,  resulting  from  some  lesion  of  the  nerve  centres, 
or  of  the  optic  tract,  chiasma,  or  nerve. 

*  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Henry  Power,  F.K.C.S. 
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The  treatment  of  tlie  wound  is  simple.  The  lips  of  integument 
must  be  accurately  adjusted,  and  retained  by  two  or  three  points  of 
fine  suture,  as  the  extent  of  incision  may  require.  Water-dressing 
and  rest  will  then  probably  prevent  inflammation,  and  promote  union. 

(2.)  The  eije  itself  is  also  liable  to  the  lesions  of  other  soft  parts  ; 
but,  being  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  it  more  frequently 
escapes  injury.  _  .     •    •  7 

Wounds  are,  however,  met  with  occasionally.  An  mcised  wound  or 
clean  linear  cut  may  be  caused  by  a  piece  of  glass  or  the  edge  of  some 
cutting  instrument.  Both  these  occasions  of  incision  I  have  seen.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  end  of  a  sharp  chisel  suddenly  broke  off  and  flew 
into  the  eye  of  a  man  who  was  using  the  instrument,  dividing  the 
cornea  and  lodging  deeply  in  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  senior  house  surgeon  at  the  Hospital.  The  fragment 
measured  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  three-eighths  in  breadth;  and 
it  weighed  thirty-nine  grains.  Subsequently  I  extirpated  the  eyeball 
on  account  of  cerebral  symptoms,  and  threatened  sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  the  other  eye.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and 
that  eye  remained  unaffected.  In  another  case  also  of  similar  acci- 
dent, I  removed  the  injured  eyeball,  and  with  an  equally  good  result. 

Prolapsus  of  the  iris  may  arise  from  an  incised  wound  of  the 
cornea ;  the  aqueous  humour  escaping,  and  the  iris  protruding  through 
the  wound. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eye  are  of  a  lacerative  character,  being 
produced,  in  most  cases,  by  some  blunt-pointed  instrument,  which,  not 
unfrequently  passing  beyond  the  eye  or  to  one  side  of  it,  may  enter  the 
orbit  also,  and  the  brain  ;  fracture  and  wound  of  the  brain  thus  most 
seriously  complicating  the  injury,  or  proving  fatal.  Such  wounds  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  fork  or  steel  pen,  by  a  thrust  with  the  point  of  an 
umbrella,  or  a  spine  of  wood  abutting  from  a  tree  and  meeting  the  eye 
of  a  person  who  was  running  through  a  wood.  An  explosion  of  gun- 
powder may  throw  grains  of  powder  in  the  eye,  or  grit  by  the  force  of 
explosion ;  or  a  stray  shot  from  a  gun  may  enter  the  eye.  Both  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Pawcett,  M.P.,  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  a  shot  which 
centrally  penetrated  the  cornea  of  either  eye.  In  the  diabolical  out- 
rage at  Clerkenwell  by  the  firing  of  a  barrel  of  petroleum  and  gun- 
powder, both  eyes  of  a  little  boy — one  of  the  victims  under  my  care  at 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital — were  destroyed,  and  his  mother  lost  her  left 
eye  entirely  in  Like  manner. 

The  consequences  of  any  penetrating  wound  are  almost  always  for- 
midable, unless  the  instrument  have  been  clean  and  sharp,  and  have  only 
divided  the  cornea,  or  penetrated  through  the  sclerotic  coat  into  the 
vitreous  humour,  without  damaging  the  lens.  In  general,  especially  if 
the  lens  be  injured,  the  eye  is  lost  from  the  violent  inflammation,  often 
terminating  in  suppuration  or  atrophy,  that  follows  the  blow ;  and  even 
where  the  immediate  effects  are  less  serious,  the  adhesions  that  are  apt 
to  form  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea  or  lens,  constituting  anterior  and 
posterior  synecMce,  occasion  great  impairment  of  vision,  or  may  lead  to 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  of  the  opposite  eye.  A  penetrating  fracture  of 
the  orbit  and  wound  of  the  brain  have  obviously  most  serious  conse- 
quences. In  one  case  recorded  by  Nekton,  a  singular  result  followed. 
The  cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery  on  the  opposite  side 
were  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  an  umbrella  into  the  orbit ;  an  arterio- 
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venous  aneurism  formed,  protruding  the  eyeball,  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
ensued. 

Treatment. — Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  done  to  a  wound  of  the  eye- 
ball to  facilitate^  repair  of  the  lesion  itself ;  but  the  consequences  of 
inflammation  with  regard  to  this  organ  and  the  brain,  must  be 
promptly  met.  Perfect  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  with  local  blood- 
letting, blistering,  and  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  con- 
stitute the  principal  preventive  measures.  Antimony  or  anything 
likely  to  produce  sickness  must  be  avoided,  and  also  active  purgation ; 
the  efforts  of  straining  in  vomiting  or  defecation  affect  the  eye  un- 
favourably, and  peril  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  Those  cases  of  cuts  and 
lacerations  which  take  place  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and 
implicate  the  adjoining  part  of  the  ciliary  region,  are  by  far  the  most 
likely  to  lead  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  And  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  in  such  injuries  the  eye  should  be  at  once  removed. 
If  this  proceeding  is  demurred  to  by  the  patient  or  by  the  relatives  of 
the  patient,  the  treatment  above  recommended  should  be  adopted,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  earnest  warning  should  be  given  that  the  removal 
of  the  injured  eye  will  be  rendered  imperative  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  the  opposite  eye  become  inflamed  or  the  vision  impaired. 

In  many  instances,  when  the  cornea  has  been  cut  through,  the  iris 
protrudes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  when  this  has  occurred,  and 
the  patient  is  seen  shortly  afterwards,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
reduce  the  prolapsed  part  with  a  probe  or  curette,  aided  by  a  drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  atropine  or  of  eserine,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  wound, — the  former  being  used  if  the  inner  or  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris  is  engaged;  the  latter,  if  the  peripheral  portion  be  prolapsed. 
These  means  constitute  the  best  precaution  against  the  occurrence  or 
the  recurrence  of  prolapsus,  by  insuring  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  Strangulation  of  an  unreduced  prolapsus  soon  supervenes, 
rendering  reduction  impossible.  If  prolapsus  of  the  iris  cannot  be  re- 
duced, whether  in  the  first  instance  or  owing  to  strangulation,  the  pro- 
truding portion  may  be  snipped  off  with  fine  curved  scissors,  to  prevent 
any  irritation  of  the  eye  by  its  presence ;  and  cicatrization  rapidly 
takes  place,  leaving  a  somewhat  opaque  scar.  Any  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  unnecessary  or  injurious. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule,  forming  traumatic  cataract,  may 
eventually  necessitate  an  operation  for  its  extraction. 

Complete  disorganization  of  the  eyeball,  by  or  in  consequence  of  a 
penetrating  wound,  will  probably  necessitate  extirpation  of  the  organ ; 
as  in  the  two  cases  already  noticed.  But,  in  another  case  of  such 
wound  from  a  stab  with  a  fork,  penetrating  the  cornea,  abscess  formed 
in  the  anterior  chamber;  this  I  opened  by  a  crescentic  flap-incision 
with  a  triangular-bladed  Beer's  knife,  as  for  cataract,  and  the  eyeball 
remained  without  affecting  the  other  organ. 

Contusion. — Blows  on  the  eye  produce  contusion  ;  restricted  to  the 
eyebrows  and  lids,  with  the  ordinary  appearance  of  "  black-eye,"  or 
involving  the  eyeball,  with  peculiar  appearances. 

Black-eye  consists  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  subcutanGous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids  ;  exhibiting  the  usual  disclouration  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  undergoing  various  shades  of  colour  from  black  to  green 
and  yellow,  as  it  disappears.  The  subconjunctival  texture  is  likewise 
infiltrated.    Em^iJi'i/nema  of  the  lids  sometimes  results  from  severe  blows 
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,on  the  eye,  and  is  attributable  to  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
and  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  permitting  air  to  penetrate 
into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Concussion  of  the  retina 
may  accompany  this  palpebral  lesion,  followed  by  temporary  or  perma- 
nent loss  of  sight.  In  such  cases  ophthalmoscopic  examination '  will 
sometimes  demonstrate  patches  of  ecchymosis  on  the  retina. 

Contusion  of  the  eyeball  presents  the  appearances  of  blood  extrava- 
sated  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  especially  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  partly  or  wholly  concealing  the  iris  and  pupil.  Extravasation 
may  here  also  undergo  absorption,  in  a  period  varying  from  a  week  or 
two  to  some  months,  according  to  the  suppression  of  inflammation. 

Bupture  of  the  eyeball,  produced  by  a  blow,  is  always  a  very  serious 
injury ;  comprising  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with  perhaps  _  de- 
tachment of  the  iris,  or  dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  forwards  into 
the  anterior  chamber  or  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour.  Some- 
times this  humour  escapes,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  collapses.  Intense 
inflammation  follows  any  rupturing  injury. 

The  treatment  of  contusion  varies  with  the  damage  done.  An 
ordinary  black-eye  may  be  left  to  itself,  or  the  disfigurement  chased 
away  by  arnica  lotion.  The  mouse's-back  bruise  produced  by  the 
pounding  fist  of  a  prize-fighter  has,  I  believe,  been  removed  by 
puncturing  and  sucking  out  the  blood.  Contusion  involving  the  eyeball 
must  be  promptly  met  by  measures  preventive  of  inflammation,  as  by 
the  application  of  cold  compresses,  with  moderate  pressure,  rest  in  a 
darkened  room,  purging,  etc. ;  while  rupture  of  the  ball  usually  requires 
some  kind  of  operative  interference.  Thus,  an  artificial  pupil  may  have 
to  be  made ;  or,  if  much  vitreous  humour  have  escaped  or  haemorrhage 
taken  place,  if  the  lens  be  rendered  opaque,  or  the  retina  detached,  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  eye  should  be  recommended. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Yarious  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  are  apt  to  enter 
the  eye  ;  a  grain  of  sand  or  particle  of  brick  or  mortar,  lime,  flint,  shot, 
or  other  matter  to  which  the  eye  may  perchance  be  exposed  by  occu- 
pation, amusement,  accident,  or  in  the  event  of  malicious  intent.  Such 
bodies  lodge  commonly  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  under  either  lid ; 
occasionally  they  are  impacted  in  the  cornea,  or  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  eye. 

The  exposed  part  of  the  eye  can  readily  be  inspected ;  the  inside  of 
the  lower  lid  and  lower  part  of  the  globe,  simply  by  depressing  the  lid 
with  the  finger,  so  as  to  evert  the  lid,  while  the  patient  is  desired  to 
look  up ;  or  the  upper  lid  and  corresponding  part  of  the  globe  can  be 
examined  by  raising  the  lid  as  the  person  looks  downwards.  To  com- 
pletely inspect  this  lid,  it  is  necessary  to  evert  it ;  a  little  procedure 
easily  accomplished  by  laying  a  probe  across  the  globe  of  the  eye  at  the 
back  of  the  lid,  then  taking  the  eyelashes  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
and  turning  the  lid  upwards  over  the  probe,  thus  exposing  the  palpe- 
bral cartilage.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eye  is  shut  forcibly  and 
screwed  up,  by  the  pain  of  irritation,  or  timidity  of  the  patient ;  and 
eversion  cannot  be  at  once  effected. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  conjunctiva  can 
generally  be  accomplished  by  a  light  touch  with  a  probe  or  fine  scoop, 
the  hand  resting  steadily  on  the  cheek ;  or  a  camel's-hair  brush  may 
be  employed  more  effectually,  and  the  eye  swept  round  to  remove  more 
than  one  particle.    In  the  Welsh  irou-mimng  districts,  the  workmen 
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have  a  knack  of  skilfully  licking  out  a  particle  of  iron  from  the  eye  ;  a 
nasty  mode  of  performing  a  nice  ophthalmic  operation,  but  it  answers 
well,  and  the  tongue-brush  is  always  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Powder,  of  any  kind,  must  be  syringed  out  with  water;  or  lime  may 
be  *aeutralized  and  removed  by  thus  applying  weak  vinegar-and- 
water,  and  subsequently  instilling  a  few  drops  of  oil  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Abrasion  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs,  without  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  as  by  the  scratch  of  a  finger-nail ;  and  any  such 
injury  will  occasion  more  pain,  if  less  irritation,  than  a  rough  particle 
in  the  eye.  A  drop  of  castor  oil  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman's  ex- 
perience, the  most  soothing  application  ;  but  a  small  pad  of  cotton 
wool  should,  in  addition,  be  placed  on  the  closed  eyelid,  and  a  bandage 
passed  round  the  head,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  kept  at  rest.  The 
abraded  epithelium  is  usually  restored  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

Impacted  and  penetrating  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  extracted  as 
soon  as  possible.  Sportsmen  engaged  in  shooting  frequently  receive 
shots  in  the  eye,  and  many  eyes  are  annually  lost  in  this  way.  The  fact 
of  the  entrance  of  the  shot  is  in  all  instances  a  subject  of  anxious  in- 
quiry. Accurate  conclusions  may  sometimes  be  drawn  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  the 
point  from  whence  the  shot  was  fired,  his  distance  from  it,  and  the 
strength  of  the  charge.  As  a  rule,  the  shot  may  be  held  to  be  lodged  in 
the  eye  when  there  is  a  distinct  hole  in  the  cornea  or  sclerotic,  through 
which  a  probe  can  be  passed, — when  the  iris  is  torn  and  the  lens  is  hazy 
or  cataractous.  In  such  cases,  if  the  patient  will  consent,  removal  of 
the  eye  is  the  best  treatment,  as  it  can  never  again  become  a  useful  organ, 
whilst  the  presence  of  the  shot  is  exceedingly  likely  to  cause  irritation, 
followed  by  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  opposite  eye.  In  some 
rare  cases,  however,  shots  have  remained  for  a  long  time  imbedded  in 
the  eye,  without  being  productive  of  any  harm.  And  the  risk  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  much  less  if  the  shot  has  passed  quite  through 
the  globe,  and  lodged  in  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  injury,  inflammation  generally  subsides 
after  removal  of  the  cause,  but  it  should  be  subdued  if  it  continue ; 
remembering,  however,  that  after  the  removal  of  any  small  particle  of 
matter  from  the  eye,  the  sensation  of  its  presence  remains  for  some 
time,  with  continued  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymation. 
This  sensation  is  sympathetic,  and  practically  misleading. 

Diseases. 

Diseases  or  the  Eyelids. — (1.)  Hordeolum,  or  Stye. — A  minute 
boil,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  as  a  small,  red,  hard  swelling, 
accompanied  with  itching  and  a  sense  of  stiffness.  The  whole  lid  per- 
haps becomes  involved,  and  the  eye  closed.  Matter  forms  and  dis- 
charges from  the  summit  of  the  boil,  a  small  slough  of  cellular  texture 
escapes,  and  the  red  swelling  subsides  and  disappears.  Sometimes 
this  furuncular  inflammation  remains  indolent,  without  suppuration. 

Weak  and  scrofulous  children  are  most  subject  to  this  affection ; 
adults  far  less  commonly. 

Treatment  consists  in  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  until  pointing 
occurs ;  with  tonics,  attention  to  the  bowels  and  diet.  Indolent  stye 
may  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
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(2.)  Abscess  in  the  Meibomian  follicles. — An  obstructed  follicle,  con-, 
taining  retained  secretion,  forms  a  minute,  solid  granule,  which  irri- 
tates the  eye.  Abscess  of  the  follicle  follows.  The  lower  lid  is  com- 
monly affected. 

The  treatment  is  simply  a  puncture  and  evulsion  of  the  small  nodule 
by  means  of  a  scoop ;  then  the  irritation  subsides. 

(3.)  Ciliary  Blepharitis,  or  Ophthalmia  tarsi. — Inflammation  at 
the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  forming  minute  pustules,  which,  discharging, 
encrusts  and  mats  the  eyelashes  together,  and  gums  the  eyelids  during 
sleep.  The  hairs  become  misplaced  and  inverted,  constituting  the  state 
named  trichiasis ;  or  the  hair-bulbs  are  destroyed,  and  the  hairs  shed, 
leaving  the  margins  of  the  lids  ulcerated  and  raw,  or  rounded  into  a 
smooth,  red,  shining  cicatrix,  having  neither  hairs  nor  Meibomian 
orifices.  Superadded  to  this  state,  the  puncta  may  be  obliterated,  the 
tears  running  over  the  cheeks,  causing  irritability  and  blinking  of  the 
lids,  and  thus  constituting  the  condition  properly  named  lippitudo. 

Treatment. — Any  accumulation  of  crusts  must  be  carefully  washed 
off  night  and  morning,  in  order  to  remove  this  source  of  irritation,  and 
to  make  applications  to  the  minute  sores  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  For 
this  twofold  purpose,  also,  they  may  be  kept  closely  cut  with  scissors, 
providing  they  are  not  inverted.  Stimulating  ointments,  such  as  the 
diluted  ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis,  should  then  be  applied  by  a  small  camel's- 
hair  brush.  Lotions  are  useful  adjuncts — e.g.,  the  carbonate  of  soda  or 
the  acetate  of  lead,  from  two  to  four  grains  in  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  With  ulceration,  the  hairs  should  be  plucked  out.  Lippitudo 
may  be  much  relieved  by  slitting  up  the  canaliculi.  The  general  treat- 
ment throughout  must  be  tonic,  and  have  special  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  refraction  of  the 
eye,  and,  when  required,  appropriate  glasses  should  be  ordered. 

(4.)  Trichiasis  is  an  irregular  growth  of  the  eyelashes,  the  general 
form  of  the  eyelid  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  ciliary  misplacement 
arising  from  any  cause.  A  single  hair,  or  several,  may  be  affected, 
with  proportionate  irritation  and  a  constantly  watery  state  of  the  eye. 

The  treatment  is  simple,  and  often  effectual.  The  offending  hair  or 
hairs  must  be  removed ;  a  single  hair  by  forceps,  with  a  slow,  steady 
pull  so  as  not  to  snap  it  and  leave  the  root ;  or  several  hairs  may  be 
removed  by  dissecting  out  the  small  portion  of  lid,  external  to  the 
tarsal  cartilage,  in  which  their  roots  are  implanted,  and  uniting  the 
wound  with  a  suture.  Where  only  two  or  three  cilia  are  wrongly 
directed,  an  ingenious  little  operation  has  been  suggested  to  rectify 
this  displacement.  This  consists  in  doubling  a  long  hair,  and  thread- 
ing a  needle  with  the  loop.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  then  made  to 
penetrate  the  edge  of  the  lid  at  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  to  emerge 
through  the  skin.  As  the  loop  follows,  it  is  cast  over  the  offending 
cilium,  which  is  thus  made  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  needle,  and 
assume  a  new  direction  in  which  it  no  longer  comes  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

(5.)  JEntropion. — An  inversion  of  the  lids  as  distinguished  from  tri- 
chiasis, which  is  a  displacement,  chiefly  by  ingrowth,  of  the  eyelashes. 
But  the  two  conditions  are  frequently  associated.  Both  occasion  the 
same  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  are  aggravated  by 
their  concurrence.  Entropion  arises  from  various  causes,  and  presents, 
therefore,  certain  special  and  incidental  symptoms.    Spasm  of  the 
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orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  in  the  irritable  ophthalmia  of  children, 
is  the  simplest  form  of  entropion,  and  as  affecting  the  lower  lid ;  a 
similar  spasmodic  inversion  happens  in  the  relaxed  lower  lid  of  old 
persons.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  occasions 
a  far  more  severe  and  obstinate  entropion,  the  upper  tarsal  cartilage 
curving  upon  itself,  until  the  whole  range  of  eyelashes  turns  back- 
wards against  the  globe.  Contraction  of  the  conjunctiva,  consequent 
on  prolonged  stimulation  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
cicatrization  following  injury  from  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  or  bums,  are 
occasional  causes. 

Treatment  must  of  course  have  reference  to  any  cause  in  operation. 
Various  procedures  have  been  devised  to  counteract  the  resulting  inver- 
sion. Excision  of  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  together 
with  the  subjacent  fasciculus  of  muscle,  and  then  uniting  the  edges  of 
the  wound  with  fine  sutures,  may  effect  a  cure  in  a  flaccid  lid,  subject 
to  spasmodic  inversion.  Care  should  be  taken  lest,  by  removing  too 
large  a  portion  of  skin,  an  opposite  state,  eversion  of  the  lid,  be  pro- 
duced. M.  Arlt  has  suggested  a  plan  which  gives  in  some  instances 
excellent  results.  The  eyelid  is  firmly  fixed  by  a  blepharospath,  which 
prevents  bleeding.  A  very  sharp  Grafe's  linear  cataract-knife  is  then 
made  to  penetrate  the  margin  of  the  lid,  between  the  point  of  emergence 
of  the  cilia  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  to  the  depth  of 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch;  the  point  of  the  knife  is  then  thrust 
through  the  skin,  and  is  carefully  conducted  from  one  end  of  the  lid 
to  the  other.  (Fig.  609.)  By  this  means  the  roots  of  the  ciUa,  with  a 
portion  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  are  completely  detached,  except 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  cut.  A  crescentic  portion  of  the  skin  of 
the  lid  above  the  upper  incision  is  now  removed,  and,  as  is  shown  in 


Fig.  609.* 


Fig.  eiO.f 


Fig.  61 0,  the  npper  border  of  the  piece  containing  the  roots  of  the  cilia 
is  attached  by  sutures  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  incision.  An 
extreme  degree  of  inversion,  by  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  may 
be  overcome  by  Mr.  Streatfeild's  expedient.  The  skin  of  the  lid  having 
been  dissected  np,  a  long,  narrow,  wedge-shaped  slice  is  excised  froni 
the  tarsal  cartilage,  forming  a  gi'oove  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  tarsus.  Excurvation  is'  thus  produced,  and  the  flap  of  skm  being 
replaced  is  united  with  sutures. | 

*  This  drawing  shows  the  first  stage  in  the  method  of  treating  entropion  recom- 

™^^*^'TMJ(h-awing  shows  the  second  stage  in  Arlt's  method  of  treating  entropion. 
X  For  another  method  see  Lancet,  April  14,  1877. 
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Tricliiasis  may  require  removal  of  the  eyelashes,  with  the  portion 
of  tarsal  margin  containing  their  roots. 

(6.)  Ectropion — eversion  of  the  lids — is  the  opposite  condition  to 
entropion.  The  appearance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids — the  con- 
junctiva— red,  swollen,  and  discharging,  will  be  readily  recognized. 
iEversion  arises  either  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, which  presents  granular  excrescences — the  state  known  as 
gramilar  lids ;  or,  from  contraction  of  the  skin,  by  cicatrization,  as 
after  a  burn  on  the  cheek. 

Treatment,  here  also,  must  have  reference  to  the  cause  in  operation, 
and  to  the  resulting  deformity.  Thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  reduced  by  the  moderate  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  diluted 
ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis,  diluted  ung.  hydr.  nitrico-oxydi,  or  diluted  ung. 
zinci  oxydi.  This  failing,  a  portion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  must 
be  excised,  that  the  lid  may  be  restored  to  position  by  contraction ;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  also  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage.  Or  a  method  devised  by  Dieffenbach  may  prove  more 
effectual ;  an  incision  through  the  lid  down  to  the  conjunctiva,  which 
is  drawn  out  so  that  the  lid  resumes  its  right  direction  to  the  globe, 
when  the  projecting  fold  is  snipped  oif,  and  the  incision  closed. 
Another  method  suggested  by  Dieffenbach,  when  the  ectropion  is  due 
to  the  cicatrix  of  an  abscess  or  burn,  consists  in  making  a  triangular 
incision  with  the  base  upwards,  enclosing  the  cicatrix,  which,  is  entirely 
removed ;  the  two  sides  of  the  upper  horizontal  cut  are  prolonged  to 
such  a  distance  as  may  seem  requisite,  and  the  skin  freely  separated 
from  the  subjacent  tissues.  (Fig.  611.)  The  eyelid  is  then  placed  in  its 
proper  position,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  carefully  brought  together 
by  sutures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  612.    In  other  instances,  again,  it  may 


Fig.  611.* 


Fig.  612.t 


become  requisite  to  perform  a  plastic  operation.  One  amongst  many 
methods  of  performing  such  a  procedure  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figures.  (Figs.  613,  614.)  In  all  instances,  however,  the  shape  of  the 
flaps  must  be  varied  with  the  position  and  extent  of  the  cicatrix,  and 
with  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  object  of  the  operation.  It 'may 
be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  the 
original  skin  should  be  removed,  or  the  patient  may  be  left  in  a  worse 

'  The  figure  shows  the  incisions  required  in  Dieffenbach's  method  of  treatiu"- 
ectropion  resulting  from  cicatrix. 

onfv^  '^^^^  figure  shows  the  appearance  of  wound  in  Dieffenbacli's  operation  for 
ectropion,  after  the  sutures  have  been  tied.  ^ 
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condition  than  lie  was  before  the  operation;  and  it  may  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  operation  is  primarily  undertaken  for  the 
cure  of  a  deformity,  the  effects  of  the  incisions  about  to  be  made 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  they  are  made,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  the  flaps.  An 


Fig.  613.* 


Fig.  614.t 


evertlnff  cicatrix  of  the  eyelid  may  lastly  be  remedied  by  «ie  trans- 
Xfcation  or  tra.nsposition  of  a  portion  of  adjoimng  healthy  skm._ 
^^'f 7  )  LSa.ite%-A  crescentic  fold  of  redundant  skm  at  the  inner 
L  ni  ifich  eve  mrtly  or  wholly  concealing  the  caruncle.  ±5eing 
TsScilted  ;ih  fdVressiL  of  the  Lai  bones,  the  face  has  a  latera  y 
stretched  Chinese  expression.  This  disappears  somewhat  as  m  after 
l1ie,  tL  bridge  of  the  nose  rises,  and  carries  up  the  fold  of  mtegu- 

""'The  only  cure  is  by  pinching  up  a  vertical  fold  of  skin  between  the 

n8"T^^'  l^r^^i^^:^-^^  state  may  be 

P^°7orS!rV  the  Lids  to  the  Glole-SvrnUepharon.-T}.i.  st^te 

""DtvSorotthe  adhesions  and  sepa^tion  of  *e  -rfacs' 

brings  the  edges  of  each  side  together  by  sutures. 

*  This  figure  shows  the  incision  that  may  he  made  to  rectify  an  ectropion  result, 
inff  from  a  cicatrix.  v  ■  -u  j.^^  Aot,  Umitpd  hv  the  incisions  seen  ia 

This  figure  shows  the  mode  V^^r,^?,^;^^^  Ji^^ect^^^^^^   ectropion  resulting 
Fig.  613,  may  be  brought  up  and  fixed  bj  sutures  lo  re     ^  ~m 
from  a  cicatrix. 
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Deficiency  of  the  eyelids  may  occur  from  wounds  or  cicatricial  con- 
traction. But  the  loss  of  substance  will  sometimes  admit  of  repair  by 
plastic  operations  ;  a  suitable  portion  of  skin  being  transplanted  from 
an  adjoining  part,  either  by  twisting  round  or  gliding  forwards  the 
requisite  integumental  covering.  Thus,  for  the  repair  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  a  flap  may  be  borrowed  from  the  forehead  ;  for  the  lower  eye- 
lid, from  the  cheek. 

(10.)  Kctre  Eye — Lagaphthalmos — ^is  an  open  state  of  the  eye,  arising 
from  various  causes.  Structural  conditions,  as  the  contraction  of  a 
cicatrix,  resemble  ectropion  ;  and  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 
Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  from  various  conditions  affecting 
the  facial  trunk  of  the  seventh  nerve  or  portio  dura,  allows  the  levator 
palpebrae  to  act  unopposed,  and  thus  keeps  the  eye  open.  Exposure  to 
cold  may  have  this  paralyzing  effect  temporarily  ;  or  it  may  depend  on 
some  more  centric  and  permanent  cause,  as  a  tumour  in  the  course  of 
the  nerve,  disease  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  trans- 
mitting the  nerve,  or  upon  congestion  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  will  be  guided  entirely  by  the  apparent  cause.  Tem- 
porary paralysis  may  be  relieved  by  derivation — a  blister  behind  the 
i  ear. 

(11.)  Ptosis  is  a  dropping  of  the  upper  lid,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
t  third,  or  motor-oculi,  nerve ;  the  eye  itself  is  abducted,  the  pupil  dilated 
;  and  fixed,  and  vision  somewhat  impaired  with  crossed  diplopia.  The 
1  eyelid  is  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  and  the  forehead  furrowed  by  the 
1  frequent  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  in  attempting  thus  to 
1  raise  the  Hd.  Headache,  giddiness,  and  other  cerebral  symptoms, 
I  may  denote  congestion  of  the  brain  as  the  cause ;  or  ptosis  may  be 
:  symptomatic  of  general  debility. 

Congenital  ptosis  sometimes  occurs,  and  then,  probably,  the  levator 
j  palpebrae  muscle  is  altogether  wanting. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  ptosis  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
cerebral  congestion,  by  derivation  and  purgatives,  followed  by  stimu- 
lants and  tonics ;  or,  when  depending  on  general  debility,  the  latter 
\  kind  of  remedial  measures  wiU  be  alone  appropriate.    Ptosis,  otherwise 
incurable,  may  perhaps  be  remedied  by  an  operative  procedure — re- 
.  moval  of  a  portion  of  skin  from  near  the  eyebrow,  in  order  that  the 
i  Hd  may  be  subject  to  the  elevating  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis 

■  muscle.    This  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  when  double  vision  would 
be  estabHshed  by  the  abducted  state  of  the  eye. 

(12.)  Spasmodic  twitching  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  is  accompanied 

■  with  a  visible  quivering  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  known  as  live-blood. 
:  Either  lid  may  be  affected,  commonly  the  lower  one.  It  usually  results 
f  from  or  accompanies  states  of  nervous  debility,  but  appears  to  be 
>  symptomatic  of  intestinal  irritation,  especially  by  ascarides. 

Treatment  will  chiefly  consist  in  the  administration  of  purg-atives 
i  and  tonics. 

(13.)  Eysterical  Affection  of  the  Eyelids  is  characterized  by  sudden 
i  and  acute  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  lids  and  eyes,  aggravated  by  slight 
r  pressure,  and  occurring  in  girls  or  young  women  otherwise  subject" to 
nysteria.    I  have  not  met  with  any  notice  of  this  affection  in  books, 
out  i  have  seen  a  well-marked  case  in  a  young  lady,  who  also  suddenly 
m  two  days— lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and  so  completely  that 
«no  conlfl  only  discern  the  glimmering  of  a  strong  light  with  that  eye. 
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The  organ  itself  was  not  diseased  in  any  way;  although  carefully 
examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  no  change  could  be  detected. 
Menstruation  was  healthy. 

Chloroform  seemed  to  me  likely  to  prove  the  readiest  means  of 
subduing  the  paroxysms  in  this  case ;  and  having  administered  it  on 
one  such  occasion  which  I  happened  to  witness,  the  pain  ceased,  but 
returned  as  the  anaasthetic  influence  passed  off ;  on  renewing  it,  the 
pain  again  subsided,  and  the  patient  slept  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Next  morning,  she  was  as  well  as  ever ;  the  amaurosis  remaining. 

(14.)  Morbid  Grotvths  or  Tumours  of  the  Lids. — The  same  tumours  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  form  in  the  eyelids,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Thus  may  be  enumerated,  more  particularly,  cysts, 
enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  warts,  na;vi,  and  cancer,  including  the 
epithelial  variety.  The  pathology  of  these  growths,  as  affecting  the 
lids,  scarcely  requires  any  special  notice,  and  particulars  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  works  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

The  treatment  is  not  peculiar.  Growths  situated  in  the  eyelids  must 
be  removed,  either  by  careful  dissection,  or  by  fine  ligature.  A  naevus 
having  formed  in  the  upper  eyelid,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  I 
passed  a  thread  underneath  the  skin,  around  the  base,  by  means  of  a 
fine  curved  needle ;  and  the  skin  being  thus  preserved,  no  ectropion 

followed.  -,.    T   i!  .1  1 

jjice  phthirius  or  crab-lice,  as  distmct  from  pediculi  ot  the  scalp 

 sometimes  lodge  about  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes.    They  occasion 

an  intolerable  itching,  and  the  lashes  present  a  powdery  appearance, 
clogging  the  roots  with  yellowish-grey  and  brown  crusts,  so  as  to 
resemble  ophthalmia  tarsi.    But  the  movements  of  the  insects  may  be 

detected.  •     ii  -j- 

White  precipitate  ointment  —  ung.  hydrarg.  ammonio-chlondi — 
smeared  into  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  will  soon  destroy  the  enemy. 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus.— This  appendage  to  the 
Eye  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  situated  within  the  outer  angle 
of  the  orbit,  which  secretes  the  tears  to  moisten  the  eye ;  the  puncta 
and  canaliculi,  situated  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which  dram  away 
any  superfluous  fluid  into  the  adjoining  lachrymal  sac,  as  a  temporary 
receptacle ;  and  of  the  lachrymo-nasal  canal  or  duct,  which  conveys 
such  fluid  into  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose.  ^  ,   ^   .  , 

(1  )  The  Lachrymal  Gla.nd.— This  small  almond-shaped  body  is  rarely 
the  seat  of  iniury  or  disease.  Sheltered,  in  a  recess,  within  the  outer 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  lachrymal  gland  is  not  exposed 
to  violence;  and  it  seldom  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  neigh- 
bouring  tissues,  nor  seems  subject  to  disease  commencing  m  its  struc- 
ture. Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  and  growths,  simp  e  and 
malignant,  are  described  by  some  writers,  especially  foreign  authors. 

The  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  are  liable  to  become  obstructed 
forming  a  small  cyst-like  tumour  in  the  upper  eyelid— c^acryops—which 
is  plainly  seen  when  the  lid  is  everted.  Puncture  of  the  cyst  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  a  minute  fistulous  aperture  in  the  skin,  through  which 
the  secretion  continually  distils.  This  dacryops  fistulos.is^  may  be 
remedied,  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  opening  and  thickness  of 
the  lid  bringing  it  out  at  the  conjunctival  surface.  A  knot  having 
been  m'ade  at  one  end,  this  end  is  drawn  into  the  fistula,  and,  hj  con- 
tinned  traction  of  the  other  end,  the  knot  is  made  to  ulcerate  its  way 
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throngli  the  conjunctival  surface.  The  tears  thus  being  diverted,  the 
fistulous  aperture  may  be  closed  by  paring  and  uniting  its  edges. 

Tumour  of  the  gland  presents  a  lobulated  enlargement  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit.  Extirpation  is  the  only  remedy.  This  operation 
may  also  have  to  be  performed  to  overcome  the  inconvenience  of  an 
overflow  of  tears,  when  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  have  been  wholly  destroyed  by  an  extensive  burn.  In  three 
such  cases,  Mr.  Dixon  has  extirpated  the  gland ;  and  these  are  the  only 
instances  of  this  operation  which  have  fallen  within  his  experience. 
The  gland  has  been  removed  with  the  eye ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been 
involved  in  the  disease  of  this  organ,  but  more  frequently  found  in  a 
healthy  state. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  syphilitic  node  with  a  swelling 
of  the  lachrymal  gland.  In  the  former  disease  the  free  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  will  usually  speedily  effect  a  cure. 

(2.)  LacJirymal  Obstructions. — The  puncta,  canaliculi,  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  the  nasal  duct  are  severally  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction ;  and  far  more  frequently  than  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
gland  itself.  Thickening  of  the  delicate  lining  mucous  membrane 
would  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  obstruction,  in  each  of  these  portions  of 
the  lachrymal  excretory  apparatus. 

Epiphora  is  an  overflow  of  tears,  and  may  therefore  be  symptomatic 
of  any  lachrymal  obstruction  on  the  nasal  side.  Obstruction  of  the 
puncta  or  of  the  canaliculi  will  be  attended  with  a  complete  overflow ; 
none  of  the  secretion  finding  its  way  into  the  sac.  Obstruction  of  the 
nasal  duct,  by  stricture,  necessitates  an  accumulation  of  the  tears  and 
mucus,  within  the  sac ;  forming  a  swelling — mucocele — just  below  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  distended  sac  becomes  inflamed  and 
suppurates,  forming  an  abscess ;  and  this  at  length  discharges  itself 
through  an  opening  in  the  skin,  constituting  fistula  lachrymalis. 

The  appearances  of  these  transitional  states  are  too  obvious  to  need 
description.  The  fistulous  opening  is  generally  beset  with  fungous 
granulations,  owing  to  the  constant  irritation  of  the  trickling  dis- 
charge. Further  destruction  of  the  surrounding  skin,  or  even  of  the 
bony  casement  of  the  sac,  sometimes  ensues.  Or,  the  fistulous  opening 
contracts  to  a  small  pin-hole  aperture,  resembling  one  of  the  puncta. 

Treatment. — The  cause  of  obstruction 
must  be  removed,  and  for  this  purpose 
its  seat  must  be  reached.  Inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  membrane  lining  the  sac 
and  nasal  canal  may  be  lessened  by  small 
oval  blisters  applied  over  the  sac.  Astrin- 
gent lotions  of  alum  or  tannin  dropped 
into  the  eye,  pass  through  the  puncta  to 
the  thickened  membrane.  Acute  inflam- 
mation should  be  met  by  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  water-dressing;  and  when  abscess 
has  supervened,  an  incision  must  be  made 
into  the  sac  and  the  pus  evacuated.  The 
general  health  should  be  attended  to,  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  condition  in  the  course  of 
the  case.    Tonics  will  generally  be  indicated. 

*  Shows  the  mode  of  passicg  a  probe  through  the  caHalicuhis  into  the  nasal  8ac. 
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Operative  removal  of  the  obstraction. — The  proceeding  which  will 
be  appropriate,  varies  with  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

The  punda  may  be  contracted  ;  and  then  Mr.  Bowman  recommends 
that  one  of  them  should  be  cut  across  close  to  the  obstruction,  and 
the  canaliculus  slit  np  on  a  fine  probe,  as  in  Fig.  615.  When  the 
canaliculus  is  the  seat  of  contraction,  the  sac  may  be  punctured  below 
the  tendo-oculi,  and  the  canal  slit  up  on  a  fine  probe  run  into  it  from 
the  sac  up  to  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  tendo-oculi  is  easily  found 
as  it  crosses  the  sac,  by  pressing  with  the. point  of  the  finger  on  the 
inner  side,  and  thus  putting  the  tendon  on  the  stretch.  Displacement 
of  the  puncta,  resulting  from  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  by  chronic 
inflammation,  is  to  be  remedied  in  another  way.  Mr.  Bowman  slits 
up  the  canal  from  the  punctum  to  a  spot  where  it  can  catch  the  tears 
before  it  can  overflow  the  margin  of  the  lid.  After  either  of  these 
operations,  the  probe  must  be  introduced  for  several  days  to  prevent 
closure  of  the  wound. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  are,  perhaps,  more  commonly  the 
seat  of  obstruction,  by  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  forming 
stricture.  The  last-mentioned  operation — that  of  slitting  up  a  canali- 
culus from  the  punctum,  with  a  probe-pointed  canaliculus  knife 
(Figs.  516,  617) — affords  a  ready  entrance  to  this  portion  of  the  lachry- 
mal excretory  apparatus.  The  tarsus  being  put  on  the  stretch,  a  probe 
of  sufficient  thickness  is  introduced— best  by  the  Surgeon  standing 
behind  the  patient — and  passed  along  the  opened  canaliculus,  until  its 


Fig.  616.* 


Fig.  617.t 


extremity  strikes  against  the 
inner  wall  of  the  sac.  Then, 
keeping  it  there,  the  probe  is 
raised  to  a  vertical  position, 
and  carefully  slid  downwards 
to  the  seat  of  stricture ;  ob- 
serving to  take  the  direction 
of  the  canal,  somewhat  back- 
wards and  outwards.  The  in- 
strument is  thus  passed  into 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  on  with- 
drawing it,  the  contents  of  the 
sac  may  be  pressed  down  into 
the  nose,  or  after  any  tem- 
porary swelling  has  been  re- 
duced by  fomentation.  This  proceeding  must  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  cure  is  effected;  just  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture  of  the  urethra  by  gradual  dilatation.  There 
is  this,  however,  important  difference — that,  as  the  lachrymo- 
nasal  duct  is  ensheathed  in  a  bony  canal,  thickening  of  its 
lining  mucous  membrane  takes  place  concentrically ;  any 
nndue  violence,  therefore,  would  only  increase  the  inflammatory  thick- 
ening, instead  of  lessening  the  stricture. 

The  introduction  of  a  style  through  the  sac,  after  slitting  up  the 
canaliculus,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  nasal 
canal,  is  another  mode  of  treatment. 

*  Weber's  probe-pointed  knife,  for  slitting  up  the  canaliculus.  ,  .  .  .t, 

t  The  canaliculus  is  here  shown  after  division,  with  a  probe  inserted  into  tne 
nasal  duct. 
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BacryoUths. — Concretions,  by  deposition  of  the  earfcliy  salts  of  tlie 
tears  sometimes  form  in  the  canaliculi  or  in  the  sac.  This  occasion  of 
obstruction  is  also  attended  with  the  constant  overflow  of  tears,  swell- 
ina-  in  the  situation  of  obstruction,  inflammation,  and  perhaps  sup- 

puliation.  t    i  •  ^  j.i 

The  introduction  of  a  probe  into  the  canaliculus,  or  thence  into  the 
sac,  will  detect  the  presence  of  the  concretion ;  which  must  then  be 
removed  by  an  incision,  a  scoop  being  used  to  extract  the  foreign 

^°*^A.  detached  eyelash  sometimes  intrudes  into  one  of  the  canaliculi ; 
its  point  protruding  irritates  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold ;  or  it 
may  almost  escape  detection. 

Removal  of  the  hair  with  a  fine  forceps  will  at  once  terminate  this 
inconvenience.  .  . 

Polypus  has  been  known  to  form  in  the  lachrymal  sac  ;  giving  rise 
to  a  tumour,  or  swelling  of  soft  consistence,  and  varying  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  filbert. 

Any  such  growth  may  be  removed  with  fine  scissors  or  ligature, 
the  sac  having  been  laid  open. 

Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva.— (1.)  Conjunctivitis,  ob  Ophthalmia. 
— Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  originating  in  this  membrane, 
presents  certain  characteristic  appearances  ;  and  whereby  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  itself, 
or  sclerotitis — a  very  important  diagnosis. 

S^jmptoms. — Conjunctivitis  is  denoted  by  bright  scarlet  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva ;  most  apparent  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  and 
junction  around  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  but  shading  oii  as  it 
approaches  the  cornea ;  and  this  redness  consists  of  a  network  of  the 
conjunctival  vessels,  which  are  plainly  seen  owing  to  their  superficial 
position,  tortuosity,  open  arrangement,  and  large  size,  as  well  as  by 
their  mobility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  redness  of  sclerotitis  is 
most  marked  around  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  the  form  of  a  dusky 
pink  zone — sclerotic  zone — shading  ofE  as  it  disappears  backwards 
beneath  the  fibrous  expansion  of  the  recti  muscles  ;  and  this  zonular 
redness  is  simply  a  uniform  tint  without  visible  anastomoses,  the 
sclerotic  vessels  being  closely  set  together  and  of  smaller  size.  Sclero- 
tic redness  is  characteristic  of  several  forms  of  disease  in  the  deep- 
seated  tissues  of  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  the  twofold  distinctive  features 
of  its  situation  and  the  vascularity,  as  compared  with  that  of  con- 
junctivitis, should  be  carefully  noted  by  the  student  and  observed  in 
practice.  The  additional  symptoms  of  conjunctival  inflammation  are 
smarting,  heat,  weight,  and  stiffness  in  the  lids,  and  as  the  disease 
advances,  a  sensation  as  if  a  grain  of  sand  were  rubbing  between  them 
and  the  globe.  There  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  flow  of  tears  or 
laclirymation,  particularly  on  exposure  of  the  eye,  and  some  intolerance 
of  light. 

.  Tbe  causes  of  this  simple  and  typical  form  of  the  disease  may  be — 
slight  local  irritation,  as  by  an  inverted  eyelash  or  other  small  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  ;  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  general  debility.  March  winds  and  dyspepsia, 
co-operating,  frequently  give  rise  to  ordinary  conjunctivitis. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  any  source  of  local  iiritation  must,  of 
course,  be  primarily  attended  to.     Remedial  measures  should  then 
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tave  reference  to  the  state  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  the  general 
health.  Topical  bleeding,  by  a  leech  or  two,  or  cupping  to  the  temple, 
will  rai-ely  be  necessary  ;  derivation  by  blistering,  and  weak  astringent 
lotions  or  eye-washes,  usually  proving  sufficient  to  reduce  the  vascu- 
larity. The  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  fifteen  minims  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  forms  a  useful  coUyrium  ;  though  it  should  never  be 
used  when  there  is  any  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  lest  a 
white  deposit  should  take  place.  Warm  fomentations,  and  especially 
warm  poppy  fomentations,  are  often  very  agreeable  and  soothing  to 
the  patient.  Spermaceti  ointment  may  be  smeared  on  the  eyelashes 
at  bed-time,  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  gumming  of  the  lids  during 
sleep.  The  general  treatment  should  not  be  of  a  lowering  character ; 
active  purgation  will  rarely  be  requisite,  but  regulation  of  the  bowels 
and  the  correction  of  any  error  of  diet  constitute  the  plan  of  treatment. 
Thus,  a  stomachic  mixture,  consisting  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  the 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  tinctures  of  gentian  and  rhubarb, 
may  often  be  prescribed  with  great  benefit;  combined  with  plain 
nutritious  food.  Tonics  will  often  have  to  be  resorted  to  ;  quinine  and 
iron  or  the  mineral  acids. 

Varieties  of  conjunctivitis  are  worthy  of  differential  notice. 

(a.)  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. — A  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  va- 
riety— observes  Mr.  Dixon — is  the  existence  of  numerous  red  blotches 
at  different  parts  of  the  network  of  vessels,  produced  by  some  of 
these  having  given  way  and  allowed  their  blood  to  become  extrava- 
sated.  The  extravasations  vary  much  in  size  ;  some  being  as  small  as  a 
pin's  head,  whilst  others  almost  equal  the  breadth  of  the  cornea. 
Mucous  secretion,  little  at  first,  may  afterwards  become  so  profuse  as 
to  resemble  another  variety  of  Ophthalmia, — the  purulent.  Sometimes, 
the  sclerotic  is  involved,  as  denoted  by  a  pink  zone  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea;  and,  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue  getting  infiltrated, 
the  conjunctival  membrane  is  raised  over  the  sclerotic  into  a  bleb 
containing  serous  fluid,  an  appearance  which  ceases  abruptly  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  This  elevated  condition  of  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva is  named  Ghemosis.  The  upper  eyehd  also  frequently  becomes 
cedematous,  and  overhangs  the  lower  lid, — in  this  mixed  state  of  con- 
junctival and  sclerotic  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  unmixed  state  of  inflammation,  when  the  con- 
junctiva alone  is  affected,  and  without  constitutional  disturbance, 
requires  no  further  treatment  than  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution,— two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which 
should  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Previously  to 
using  the  drops,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  cleansed  with  warm  water. 
Eye-drops,  in  this  and  other  ophthalmic  affections,  are  introduced  by 
just  separating  the  lids  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  then  inserting  the  drop  by  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  between  the  lids  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  fluid 
shall  pass,  in  the  course  of  the  tears,  over  the  globe.  This  being  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  it  may  then  be  used  once  a  day,  for  perhaps  a  week 
longer,  when  the  cure  will  be  complete.  If  the  sclerotic  and  perhaps 
the  cornea  have  become  implicated,  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  omitted, 
and  the  inflammation  treated  as  when  these  textures  of  the  eye  are 
alone  affected. 

(b.)  Phlyctenular  or  Pustular  Ophthalmia  is  characterized  by  little, 
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reddish,  aphthous-like  elevations  on  the  conjunctiva,  having  whitish 
centres,  but  not  containing  pus ;  and  each  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
blood-vessels.  They  are  sometimes  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
This  variety  of  ophthalmia  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  children. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  clearing  the  bowels  with  some 
mild  laxative  or  brisk  purgative,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  patient ;  the  administration  of  quinine,  or  quinine  and  iron,  or 
of  cod-liver  oil ;  and  the  application  to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
lid  of  a  small  portion  of  the  so-called  Pagonstecher's  ointment,  com- 
posed of  two  or  four  grains  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury  in  one  ounce 
of  spermaceti  ointment. 

(c.)  Purulent  OpUlialmia. — In  this  variety  of  the  disease,  the  cornea 
is  very  liable  to  become  involved  ;  thus  constituting  its  distinctive 
peculiarity.  Three  s?6& -varieties  are  recognized  ;  purulent  ophthalmia, 
as  it  occurs  in  adults,  in  new-lorn  infants,  and  that  of  gonorrhoeal 
origin.  But  they  all  agree  in  implicating  the  cornea,  and  also  often 
resemble  each  other  so  closely,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  otherwise 
than  by  their  respective  origins. 

Purulent  ophthalmia,  in  a  well-marked  state,  presents  the  follow- 
ing appearances.  The  lids  are  dull  red  or  purple,  swollen  and  oedema- 
tous ;  when  drawn  apart,  thick  yellow  purulent  secretion  oozes  out 
from  the  conjunctiva,  and,  if  allowed  to  dry,  forms  a  crust,  conceal- 
ing the  eyelashes.  The  patient  cannot  open  his  heavy  eyelids,  and 
is  pale  and  depressed,  the  more  so  with  the  belief  that  he  is  blind. 
Chemosis  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overlap  the  cornea,  and  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  cornea  supervenes.  The  former  commences  at 
the  extreme  margin  of  the  cornea,  underneath,  the  overlapping  che- 
mosis, and  might  therefore  escape  observation ;  extending  as  a  deep 
crescentic  groove,  perforation  takes  place,  and  prolapsus  of  the  iris, 
which  appears  as  a  small  dark  nodule  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  with 
some  deformity  of  the  pupil.  Sometimes  the  ulcerative  groove,  ex- 
tending around  the  cornea,  isolates  its  central  portion,  which  bulges  as 
a  whitish  or  opaque  shield ;  or,  becoming  thinned,  it  is  darkened  by 
mixed  fibres  of  the  protruding  iris.  Sloughing  of  the  cornea  is  pre- 
ceded by  yellowish  opacity  and  dulness  of  the  surface,  the  cornea 
having  the  appearance  of  wash-leather ;  softening  and  shreddy  disin- 
tegration of  the  cornea  ensues,  the  whole  iris  balges  with  it,  and,  with 
fibrous  exudation,  constitutes  a  staphyloma. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  communicable  by  contact  with  the  purulent 
secretion, — it  is  a  contagious  disease.  It  is  most  common  in  hot 
climates — hence  named  Egyptian  Ophthalmia ;  and  I  often  saw  the 
disease  at  Constantinople,  during  the  Crimean  War.  It  also  occurs 
most  frequently  in  this  country  during  the  hottest  months — July  and 
August,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  east  wind.  Dust 
irritating  the  conjunctiva  is  a  predisposing  cause. 

Treatment. — Arrest  of  the  purulent  inflammation,  in  time  to  prevent 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  is  the  grand  indication.  Local 
measures  consist  in  the  frequent  use  of  astringent  lotions ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  or  alum,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  These  eye-washes  may 
be  applied  by  sponging  or  syringing,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Ulcer- 
ation itself  can  sometimes  be  arrested  by  touching  the  spot  with  a  fine 
pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  probe  coated  with  the  fused  salt ;  the 
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eye  being  immediately  afterwards  freely  washed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  common  salt. 

Chemosis  having  formed,  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  threatened, 
apparently  by  strangulation  of  the  surrounding  sclerotic  vessels. 
Tension  must,  therefore,  be  at  once  relieved.  This  is  accomplished 
by  incising  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  from  the  cornea  to  its  palpebral 
reflection,  on  either  side  of  the  eye  ;  care  being  taken,  in  using  a  small 
curved  bistoury,  not  to  wound  the  sclerotic  coat.  Warm  fomentations 
■will  aid  the  bleeding  and  discharge.  The  general  treatment  equally 
has  in  view  the  liability  to  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  eye,  especially 
in  a  weak,  debilitated  subject,  whose  power  of  assimilation  has  already 
failed.  Tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  are,  therefore,  far  more  appro- 
priate than  any  depletory  measures.  Opiates  may  be  combined  with 
advantage  to  allay  the  irritability  of  weakness. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia,  in  new-born  infants. — Oijlithahnia  neonatorum 
commences  within  a  few  days  of  birth,  usually  about  the  third  day. 
The  symptoms  much  resemble  those  of  the  disease  in  adults.  The 
tumid  overhanging  upper  lids  are  a  conspicuous  feature;  and  on  the 
slightest  pressure,  a  pea-like  drop  of  thick,  yellow  pus  starts  out  from 
the  inner  canthus.  Ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  cornea  are  equally 
imminent. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  in  new-bom  infants  is  the  contact  of  some 
morbid  discharge  from  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  birth.  Possibly, 
this  discharge  may  be  of  a  gonorrhoeal  character;  but  leucorrhoea 
would  seem  to  be  another  source  of  contagion. 

Treatment  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  disease  in  adults.  All 
antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  a  moderate  strength 
of  astringent  eye-washes,  diligently  used,  with  tonics,  as  a  few  drops  of 
Battley's  liquor  cinchonas,  and  a  free  suckling  of  the  child,  constitute 
the  plan  of'  treatment  whereby  destruction  of  the  eye  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

(c?.)  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  is  essentially  the  same  in  its  symptoms 
as  those  of  ordinary  purulent  ophthalmia ;  but  it  differs  in  being  far 
more  severe  and  destructive,  and  in  its  origin.  It  is  caused  by  the 
application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  from  the  urethra  to  the  eye.  Both 
eyes  are  often  affected,  and  usually  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days  ;  the 
eye  attacked  last  generally  suffers  least.  The  presence  of  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  from  the  penis  will  throw  light  on  the  diagnosis  ;  and  a 
patient  having  violent  conjunctivitis,  but  who  denies  having  contracted 
any  urethral  discharge,  should  always  be  examined. 

The  treatment  is  substantially  that  of  ordinary  purulent  ophthalmia, 
as  already  directed.  But  the  measures  indicated  must  be  even  more 
promptly  applied, — more  preventive.  With  every  precaution,  ulcera- 
tion frequently  happens ;  still  the  treatment  should  be  pursued  in  the 
hope  of  retaining  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  transparent,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  eventually  and  thus  preserving 
even  partial  vision.  This  will  be  a  greater  boon  if  both  eyes  are 
affected ;  lest  the  filming  opacity  darken  into  total  blindness. 

(e.)  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia. — This  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the 
cornea,  the  conjunctiva  being  only  secondarily  involved.  One  or  more 
small  whitish  elevations— phlyctiBnulse,  or  perhaps  pin-head  ulcers- 
beset  the  cornea,  which  is  otherwise  hazy,  with  a  long  plexus  of  vessels 
running  from  the  corneal  margin  to  tjie  morbid  spot.    This  leash  of 
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vessels  is  quite  diagnostic  of  tlie  disease ;  there  is  some  zomilar  red- 
ness in  the  sclerotic,  immediately  around  the  cornea,  but  no  general 
vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva.  Great  intolerance  of  light— photo- 
phobia— is  another  characteristic,  with  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  orbicular  muscle,— closing  the  eyes  forcibly,  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  examine  them.  This  symptom  is  often  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  corneal  disease ;  co-existing  probably  with  only  one 
phlyctsenula  or  ulcer  and  its  leash  of  vessels,  on  almost  a  clean  cornea. 
Lachrymation  is  profuse,  the  tears  gushing  out  whenever  the  lids  are 
the  least  separated ;  and  there  is  often  some  excoriation  of  their  mar- 
gins. The  patient,  habituaUy  avoiding  the  light,  acquires  a  sort  of 
frowning  and  downcast  look,  and  prominent  brow,  resulting  from  con- 
stant action  of  the  corrugator  muscles.  Add  to  these  appearances,  the 
concomitant  marks  of  scrofula  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
picture  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  complete.  It  chiefly  affects  children, 
but  may  be  seen  in  adults. 

Treatment. — The  general  health  is  more  important  than  the  ophthal- 
mic condition.    A  regimen — the  very  reverse  probably  of  tliat  which 
the  child  has  undergone — must  be  instituted  for  the  improvement  of 
nutrition,  and  thereby  arrest  the  disintegrative  process  going  on  in  tbe 
cornea.    Air,  exercise,  and  plain  nutritious  food ;  with  iron,  quinine, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  as  medicinal  measures ;  comprise  the  elements  of  the 
anti-scrofulous  course  of  treatment.    The  bowels  will  have  to  be  well 
regulated,  as  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  scrofulous  constitution, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  constipating  influence  of  iron.  Further 
particulars  respecting  the  most  eligible  preparations  of  tbe  medicinal 
agents  referred  to,  were  noticed  in  the  general  treatment  of  Scrofula. 
Of  topical  applications,   Pagenstecher's    ointment,  containing  four 
grains  of  the  Woxide  of  mercury  to  one  ounce  of  lard,  or  a  weak 
astringent  lotion  of  alum,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
are  perhaps  the  most  efficacious ;  and  warm  poppy-head  fomentations 
or  the  vapour  of  laudanum  will  most  effectually  relieve  the  distressing 
intolerance  of  light.    A  green  shade  should  be  worn  to  shield  the  eyes. 
A  small  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  repeated  in  a  \yeek 
or  ten  days;  but  there  is  little  need  of  derivation.    Spermaceti,  or 
dilute  citrine  ointment,  may  be  smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  at 
bed-time,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.    Of  local  applications 
Twt  to  be  used,  Mr.  Dixon  especially  denounces  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
lead  lotion  whenever  an  ulcer  exists — the  carbonate  of  lead  being  pre- 
cipitated and  forming  an  insoluble  white  deposit  in  the  cicatrix. 

In  some  obstinate  cases  the  internal  administration  of  belladonna 
■will  be  found,  extremely  serviceable,  the  dose  being  from  one- sixth  to 
one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  in  combination  with  a  little  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus  and  grey  powder.  Occasionally  a  seton  inserted 
into  the  temple  is  effective.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  lids  may  be  painted  over  three  or  four  times  with  a  bru  sh  dipped 
in  tincture  of  iodine,  each  coat  being  allowed  to  dry  before  another  is 
applied;  and  in  very  refractory  patients,  the  application  of  a  douche  of 
cold  water  to  the  back  of  the  neck  sometimes  proves  a  ready  cure. 

A  Nebula  or  opacity  of  the  cornea,  resulting  from  cicatrization, 
remains  more  or  less  permanently  after  a  prolonged  attack  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia ;  but  this  result  gradually  wears  out  in  after  years,  and  at 
length  a  faint  trace  only  may  indicate  the  site  of  the  cicatrix. 
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^  Granular  Conjunctiva  is  a  serious  consequence  of  purulent  ophtbal- 
mia  m  any  form,  or  of  a  long-continued  course  of  irritant  applications. 
A  thickened  and  rough  state  of  the  conjunctiva  is  thus  produced  ;  and 
particularly  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which,  when  examined, 
appears  villous,  and  resembles  the  surface  of  a  granulating  nicer.  The 
villous  projections  are  in  some  instances  only  the  follicles  and  papillae  of 
the  conjunctiva,  enlarged  by  inflammatory  deposit ;  and  acquiring  con- 
siderable solidity  and  hardness,  they  irritate  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
especially  its  upper  half,  occasioning  lachrymation  and  blinking  of  the 
lids.  In  another  and  more  serious  class  of  cases  these  are  neoplastic 
formations,  and  are  undoubtedly  infectious.  The  disease  is  well  known 
as  Army,  Egyptian,  or  Contagious  Ophthalmia,  and  results  from  over- 
crowding. The  early  symptoms  are  very  slight ;  but,  by  constant 
attrition,  an  opaque  and  vascular  state  of  the  cornea  is  presented, 
having  an  almost  fleshy  aspect — -f  annus.  Granular  conjunctiva,  conse- 
quent on  purulent  ophthalmia,  is  common  among  the  more  destitute 
Irish  population. 

Treatment. — Remedial  measures  have  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva 
has  been  subjected  to  the  rajDid  action  of  escharotics,  as  by  the  free 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  removed,  by  paring  it  with  a  fine 
knife  or  scissors.  The  best  applications  are  the  acetate  of  lead  in  fine 
powder,  dusted  over  the  everted  lid,  which  acts  probably  as  an  astrin- 
gent ;  or  the  undiluted  liquor  potasste,  dabbed  on  the  everted  lid,  the 
latter  probably  acting  by  chemically  saponifying  and  dissolving  the 
granular-hypertrophied  tissue.  Repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  the  granulations  will  probably  disap^^ear,  and 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  be  considerably  restored.  Counter- 
irritation,  by  means  of  small  blisters  on  the  temple,  or  the  tincture  of 
iodine  painted  over  the  skin  of  the  lids,  seems  to  aid  this  result.  In 
army  ophthalmia  the  lids  of  all  the  men  should  be  examined  twice  a 
week,  and  where  any  sago  grain-like  elevations  ai-e  seen,  the  patient 
should  at  once  be  segregated  from  his  comrades,  the  utmost  attention 
paid  to  cleanliness,  and  removal  to  a  pure  atmosphere,  if  possible, 
effected.  In  obstinate  and  otherwise  intractable  cases,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  resort  to  inoculation,  for  the  reproduction  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia— by  applying  to  the  conjunctiva  the  purulent  secretion  from  the 
eye  of  a  patient  suffering  under  the  acute  form  of  that  disease.  This 
desperate  remedy  has  sometimes  produced  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
cornea ;  but  sometimes  considerable  clearing  of  an  opaque  cornea, 
without  any  ulceration.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  reserve  this 
resource  to  the  last.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  time  a  glass  shield,  perforated  in  the 
centre,  which  should  be  introduced  beneath  the  lids,  so  that  the  cornea 
is  not  exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  hypertrophied  papillae.  The  general 
treatment  is  always  most  important ;  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  have 
a  constitutionally  curative  influence,  without  which  any  local  measures 
are  powerless. 

(2.)  Certain  Growths  of  the  conjunctiva  require  notice. — Ptery- 
gium is  a  reddish,  fleshy,  fibrous  growth  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  a  trian- 
gular shape ;  extending,  base  inwards,  from  the  semilunar  fold  at  the 
inner  canthus  to  the  cornea,  or  beyond  its  margin. 

It  is  met  with  mostly  in  persons  who  have  lived  in  hot  climates, 
and  exposure  to  dust  may  be  an  exciting  cause. 
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The  treatment  is  excision.  The  lids  being  held  apart  with  a  spring 
QTieculum  the  growth  should  be  seized  with  tenaculum  forceps,  close  to 
the  cornea,  and  dissected  caref  ally  ofE  the  sclerotic  towards  the  inner 
canthus ;  avoiding  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold.  Any  small  portion 
remainino-  on  the  cornea  will  probably  wither  and  disappear.  _ 

Pinquecula  signifies  small  yellowish  elevations  on  the  sclerotic,  close 
to  the  maro-in  of  the  cornea.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Thev  form  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  especially  m  persons  who 
have  been  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  have  lived  m  hot  climates. 

These  little  masses  are  quite  harmless,  and  had  better  be  left  alone. 

Tumotm,  such  as  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  also  spring 
from  the  conjunctiva.  Warty  and  polypoid  growths  occasionally  arise 
from  this  membrane.  Early  excision  is  the  only  remedy.  J^atty 
tumour  sometimes  forms  under  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  8ubcon3unctival 
tissue  Mr.  Dixon  has  seen  a  few  such  cases,  in  children  ;  the  tumours 
aU  occupied  the  same  position- the  line  of  reflection  of  the  con]unctiva 
from  the  lower  lid  to  the  globe.  They  extended  from  near  the  lower 
ed<^e  of  the  cornea  to  the  outer  canthus,  elongated  m  shape,_  almost 
like  a  haricot  bean,  and  partly  concealed  by  the  lower  lid.  An  incision 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  fibrous  capsule  of  the  tumour  readily 
allowed  the  fatty  mass  to  be  turned  out. 

Cysiicercus  telce  celMosce.— This  parasite  is  found,  very  rarely,  m 
the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue.  It  appears  as  a  rounded  body, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  situated  midway  between  the  inner  canthus 
and  cornea  in  two  instances.  A  slight  incision  lets  this  body  slip  out. 
Its  nature  will  be  shown  by  examination  under  the  microscope. 

Stains  from  Nitrate  of  Silver— A.  dirty  sepia  tint  of  the  sclerotic  is 
apt  to  follow  the  prolonged  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  an  eye- 
wash. In  one  case,  Mr.  Dixon  found  that  the  stain  almost  disappeared 
under  the  long-continued  application  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
solution — ten  grains,  gradually  increased  to  a  drachm,  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  contact  of  the  solution  for  some 
time ;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  eyeglass,  the  patient 
being  ordered  to  draw  down  the  lower  lid  and  fix  it  against  the  check- 
bone  with  the  rim  of  the  glass,  before  reclining  his  head. 

Diseases  of  the  Cornea.— (1.)  Keratitis,  or  Corneitis.— Inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  is  denoted  by  crescentic  vascularity,  passing  from 
the  edge  of  the  cornea  for  some  little  distance  into  its  substance.  _  This 
characteristic  vascularity  involves  a  third  or  half  of  the  corneal  circum- 
ference, and  the  plexus  of  vessels  is  so  fine  that  it  appears  as  a  small 
patch  of  blood  smeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  An  inch 
focus  glass  will,  however,  show  the  vessels  composing  the  plexus.  A 
zone  of  pink  vessels  in  the  sclerotic  surrounds  the  cornea;  but  this 
is  present  also  in  iritis  and  other  deep  inflammations  of  the  eye. 
Conjunctival  vascularity,  indicative  of  ophthalmia,  is  absent.  Profuse 
lachrymation  and  intolerance  of  light  accompany  corneitis,  as  in  other 
aifections  already  described.  Haziness  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  soon 
supervene ;  eventually,  softening  with  a  yellow  tint,  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  and  suppuration  within  its  substance ;  or  the  matter,  bursting 
through  the  cornea  posteriorly,  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber — hypopyon  results.  One  eye  usually  suffers  and  then  the 
other,  perhaps  as  the  first  is  recovering. 

Children  arc  most  liable,  and  the  disease  rarely  occurs  after  the  ago 
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of  twenty.  The  constitutional  condition  is  generally  weakly,  and  the 
subjects  anaemic  and  pale.    There  may  be  marks  of  scrofula. 

Treatment. — No  lowering  measures  are  tolerated.  The  remedial 
measures,  local  and  general,  so  entirely  resemble  those  of  Scrofulous 
Ophthalmia,  that  any  repetition  is  unnecessary. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis — so  named  by  Mr.  Hutchinson — has 
been  shown  by  him  to  be  a  manifestation  of  inherited  constitutional 
syphilis.  Presenting  itself  in  children  and  young  persons  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  this  form  of  corneitis  may  be  recognized  by  the 
following  appearances  : — It  begins  at  the  centre  of  one  cornea,  as  a 
diffused  haziness  like  that  of  ground  glass.  Whitish  dots  soon  beset 
this  haze,  forming  in  the  very  substance  .of  the  cornea.  Coalescing, 
they  increase  the  central  opacity.  A  fine  plexus  of  vessels  now  over- 
spreads the  cornea,  deeply  pervading  the  opaque  portion ;  and  especially 
affecting  the  upper  and  central  part,  rather  than  the  lower  half,  of  the 
cornea.  There  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration.  Subsequently,  in  about 
two  months  or  earlier,  the  other  cornea  undergoes  the  same  form  of 
opacity  and  vascularity,  in  like  manner. 

Diagnosis. — The  vascularity  will  be  observed  to  differ  from  the 
leash  of  vessels  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  from  the  superficial 
crescentic  plexus  of  ordinary  corneitis.  Other  marks  of  hereditary 
constitutional  syphilis  accompany  this  affection  of  the  cornea,  and 
particularly  a  certain  characteristic  vertical  notching  of  the  upper 
central  incisor  teeth.*    (See  Ch.  VII.,  Syphilis,  Fig.  79.) 

The  treatment  recommended  is  a  combined  specific  and  tonic 
plan,  consisting  of  mercurials  and  iodides,  supported  by  tonics  and 
a  nutritious  diet. 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — These  conditions  have  been  noticed  inci- 
dentally as  consequences  of  various  affections  of,  or  involving,  the 
cornea.  Corneal  opacities  are  of  two  kinds — simple  opacity,  resulting 
from  inflammatory  disintegration  and  interstitial  deposit — e.g.,  nebula ; 
and  cicatricial  opacity,  resulting  from  ulceration,  with  loss  of  substance, 
and  cicatrization — e.g.,  albugo,  and  leucoma.  The  former  state  of 
opacity  may  be  simple  haziness,  and  comparatively  transient ;  the  latter 
is  a  more  dense,  white  opacity,  and  probably  permanent. 

But  the  prognosis  will  depend  very  much  on  the  age  of  the  patient. 
In  infancy  and  youth,  when  nutritive  changes  are  most  active,  cicatrices 
of  even  large  size  diminish  both  in  extent  and  density,  until  the  cornea 
becomes  almost  clear  in  after-life. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  distinctions  adverted  to  are  most  impor- 
tant, simple  opacity  being  curable,  cicatricial  opacity  incurable,  by  art. 
Any  treatment  can  only  be  curative  by  promoting  the  molecular  changes 
of  absorption  and  nutrition.  To  this  end,  weak  stimulant  washes  to 
the  eye,  and  a  generally  tonic  and  dietetic  course  of  treatment,  may 
contribute.    The  curative  influence  of  mercurials  is  doubtful. 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. — The  characters  of  these  conditions  have  been 
partly  described  in  connection  with  Purulent  and  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia, 
and  Corneitis.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  so  that  a  little 
pit  is  formed,  the  base  of  which,  as  well  as  the  cornea  surrounding  it, 
is  generally  cloudy,  but  occasionally  clear,  especially  in  those  cases  that 
have  been  caused  by  inanition  or  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  body 
generally.    Rheumatic  ulcers  are  usually  elongated  in  form,  situated 

*  "  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,"  vol.  i.  1858,  aud  "  Trans.  Path.  Soc."  vol.  ix. 
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near  tlie  margin  o£  the  cornea,  and  accompanied  by  considerable 
pain  at  nio-ht.  The  sclerotic  is  mncb  congested.  S^miscb's  nicer  is  a 
very  slowly  progressive  form  of  ulceration,  in  wbicb  a  groove  forms 
round  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  epithelium  separates  from  the 
central  part  of  the  cornea,  and,  if  recovery  take  place,  the  form  of  the 
cornea  is  modified  and  more  or  less  opacity  produced,  which  seriously 
impairs  vision.    It  chiefly  occurs  in  elderly  Pfsons. 

The  prognosis  of  corneal  ulcer  is  favourable,  with  the  exception  ot 

the  Ssemisch's  ulcer.  ,      .      ,  j      mi.  ■    i-n  f 

The  treatment  may  be  summed  up  m  a  few  words.  The  instillation  of 
atropine  solution  (gr.  ii.  or  iv.  ad  5j.  aq.)  to  relieve  irritability,  dilate 
the  pupil,  and  diminish  the  risk  of  penetration  ;  rest,  to  be  secured  by 
closing  the  lids  and  applying  a  pad  and  bandage  ;  local  depletion  by 
means  of  a  few  leeches ;  and  the  administration  of  certain  remedies,  as 
of  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  a  little  grey  powder  m  the  ulcers  of 
children,  or  T.  aconiti  (THiii.)  and  vin.  colchici  (lUv.— x.)  and  quinia  m 
the  rheumatic  form.  Ssemisch's  ulcer  is  best  treated  by  passing  a 
Grafe's  knife  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  ;  then  turning  it  half  round,  and  cutting  outward  through  all  the 
layers  of  the  cornea.  Nutrition  must  be  promoted  by  tonics  and  diet. 
Of  local  stimulant  applications,  by  eye-drops  or  eye-washes,  nitrate  of 
silver  is  the  most  efficient  adjunct  to  the  general  treatment.  _  Its  use 
should  not  be  continued  too  long,  lest  an  insolable  deposit  taking 
place  in  the  ulcer,  opacity  may  result.  Lead-lotions,  on  .this  account, 
are  wholly  inadmissible.  ... 

Sicip7i2/Zo9iia.— Protrusion  of  the  cornea,  probably  involving  the  iris, 
results  whenever  the  cornea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  destroyed 
by  injury  or  disease,  and  a  cicatrix  having  formed,  it  there  bulges  for- 
wards before  the  pressure  of  the  humours  of  the  globe  ;  presenting  an 
opaque  white  prominence. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  arrest  of  such  _  projection. 
Nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  its  apex  may  induce  just  sufficient  inflam- 
matory  deposit  to  thicken  and  strengthen  the  yielding  cornea.  A  small, 
conical  staphyloma,  not  involving  the  iris,  may  be  shaved  off,  and  the 
edges  brought  together  with  a  very  fine  needle  and  silk ;  cicatrization 
will  then,  perhaps,  brace  up  the  cornea  and  prevent  any  further  pro- 
trusion. 

(2.)  CoNTCAL  Cornea. — A  rare  deformity,  in  which  the  cornea  has 
become  extremely  convex,  but  retains  its  transparency,  and  gives  a 
remarkably  brilliant  appearance  to  the  eye.  The  conical  shape  of  the 
cornea  is  well  seen  in  profile.  Dissection  has  shown  that  the  apex  of 
the  cone  is  very  much  thinned.  The  position  and  movements  of  the 
iris  remain  unchanged,  and  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye  unaffected. 
But  the  patient — usually  between  twenty  and  thirty — grows  short- 
sighted, and  at  last  becomes  totally  blind. 

Treatment. — rA  method  of  operative  procedure  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bowman  sometimes  gives  good  results,  but  it  requires  very  delicate 
manipulation.  It  consists  in  removing  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
apex  of  the  cornea,  by  means  of  a  small-  trephine,  leaving,  however, 
the  posterior  lamella.  This  is  now  pricked  with  a  needle,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  firm  pad  and  bandage  applied. 
Another  mode  of  relief  has  been  found  in  compensating  optical  con- 
trivances. Deeply  concave  and  astigmatic  glasses  enable  the  patient  to 
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see,  in  sliglit  cases.  A  small,  pin-hole  aperture,  in  a  blackened  shield, 
or  metallic  plate,  held  close  to  the  eye,  will  enable  a  patient  to  read  at 
a  focus  of  five  or  six  inches,  who  could  not  otherwise  discern  a  letter. 
Or,  a  sht,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  thirtieth  of 
an  inch  wide,  allows  a  considerable  range  of  lateral  vision,  without 
moving  the  head.  A  combination  of  concave  glasses  and  this  per- 
forated diaphragm,  set  in  a  spectacle  frame,  may  prove  even  more 
advantageous, 

(3.)  Arcus  Senilis. — A  circumferential  opacity  of  the  cornea,  de- 
pending, as  Mr.  Canton  has  shown,  on  fatty  degeneration.  When 
both  eyes  are  affected,  this  opacity  denotes  one  of  those  naturally 
degenerative  changes  of  nutrition,  which  the  cornea,  in  common  with 
other  textures — especially  those  of  low  vitality — undergoes  as  life  ad- 
vances, say  from  fifty  years  of  age,  onwards.  Thus,  arcus  senilis  is  often 
associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  indicative  of  premature  old  age.  As  affecting  one  eye,  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  previous  injury  or  disease  of  the  organ  itself. 
Fortunately,  this  textural  deterioration  does  not  interfere  with  vision, 
nor  render  the  texture  of  the  cornea  unfit  for  operation,  as  the  ex- 
traction of  cataract — the  wound  then  uniting  quickly  and  soundly. 

No  known  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 

Diseases  of  the  Sclerotic. — Sclerotitis. — Inflammation  of  the 
Sclerotic,  or  white  coat  of  the  eye,  has  been  alluded  to  as  occurring 
paH'ially  in  connection  with  Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis,  and  with  Kerat- 
itis, and  it  also  accompanies  Iritis.  The  vascular  contiguity  or  con- 
tinuity of  the  textures  severally  affected  with  Inflammation,  probably 
explains  this  concurrence.  But  Sclerotitis  may  occur  alone,  or  at 
least  as  a  primary  affection,  and  more  completely  than  when  thus 
associated. 

The  whole  of  the  sclerotic  is  intensely  injected,  the  otherwise  white 
coat  assuming  a  pink  tint,  shading  into  violet,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  vessels  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  Lachrymation  and  intolerance  of  light 
are  marked  symptoms ;  with  pain  deep-seated  in  and  around  the  eye- 
ball, of  an  aching  and  neuralgic  character,  radiating  to  the  brow, 
temple,  and  cheek,  and  penetrating  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Exacer- 
bations occur  during  the  night,  and  remit  towards  morning.  The 
constitutional  disturbance,  also,  is  intense,  the  febrile  symptoms  lead- 
ing to  a  copious  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  urine ;  hence  the  disease 
has  been  named  Rheumatic  Ophthalmia. 

Diagnosis  from  Conjunctivitis. — The  redness  differs  in  its  colour, 
being  a  pale  pink,  and  the  injected  vessels  run  in  straight  lines  from 
the  circumference  of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea,  there  forming  a 
dusky  pink  zone,  of  minute  vessels,  without  visible  anastomosis — the 
sclerotic  zone ;  whereas,  in  conjunctivitis,  the  colour  is  crimson,  and 
the  vessels  are  larger,  tortuous,  and  anastomotic,  forming  an  open  net- 
work, which,  moreover,  can  be  moved  about  under  the  finger.  The 
intense,  deep-seated  pain  of  sclerotitis,  compared  with  the  pricking 
sensation  as  of  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye,  with  conjunctivitis,  will 
confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — A  free  purgation  should  be  followed  by  opiates,  in 
narcotic  doses.  Quinine  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  neuralgic 
character  of  the  pain  ;  and  colchicum  with  an  alkali  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, accoi'ding  to  the  rheumatic  character  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
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ttirbance.  Dover's  powder  is  then  a  suitable  narcotic,  its  sudorific 
influence  also  proving  beneficial.  In  point  of  diet,  sugar  and  sugar- 
forming  substances  should  be  forbidden. 

Local  measures  seem  to  be  comparatively  useless  for  subduing  the 
inflammation ;  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches,  gives  only  temporary 
rehef,  and  blistering  aggravates  the  neuralgia.  Steaming  the  eyes 
with  warm  water  may  afford  soothing  comfort,  with  the  instillation 
of  atropine,  or  friction  of  the  forehead  every  afternoon  with  extract  of 
belladonna  dissolved  in  warm  laudanum,  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  ;  or 
dry  warmth  by  means  of  muslin  bags  filled  with  camomile  flowers, 
heated  in  a  saucepan.  But  perhaps  the  most  soothing  application  is 
chloroform,  diluted  with  olive  oil,  on  lint,  applied  to  the  temple  and 
forehead.  The  patient's  room  should  be  moderately  darkened,  and  an 
eye-shade  worn. 

Chronic  sclerotitis  does  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  coat  at 
once,  but  appears  as  a  limited  patch  of  redness,  close  to  the  cornea ; 
this  fading  away,  it  reappears  elsewhere,  always  close  to  the  cornea. 
Eventually,  the  cornea  or  iris  may  become  involved,  thus  inducing 
opacity,  or  a  very  insidious  iritis. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  same  remedial  measures  and  observance 
of  diet,  as  in  the  acute  form  of  sclerotitis  ;  but  this  plan  of  treatment 
must  be  pursued  more  or  less  for  a  long  time.  Any  tendency  to 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  iritis,  must  be  checked  in  limine  ;  calomel 
and  opium  being  administered  in  small  doses,  while  the  circulation  is 
sustained  by  bark  and  nutritious  food. 

The  Anteeioe  Chambee. — A  living  entozoon — the  cysticercus  telce 
cellulosce — has  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  this  situation.  It  is  a 
rounded,  semi-transparent,  vesicular  body,  having  a  long,  retractile 
neck,  terminating  in  a  head,  furnished  with  suckers  and  a  circlet  of 
hooks.  As  a  foreign  body,  it  excites  inflammation  of  the  iris  and 
cornea,  ending  in  total  blindness.  A  crescentic  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  lets  out  the  animal  with  the  aqueous  humour. 
Perfect  rest  and  protection  from  light  should  then  be  secured  during 
the  process  of  healing.  A  bandage,  therefore,  is  worn  over  both  eyes 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards  the  wounded  eye  should 
still  be  kept  closed  as  the  incision  unites  and  the  aqueous  humour  is 
re-secreted.  Any  constitutional  management  will  be  suggested  by  the 
irritability,  weakness,  or  other  state  of  the  patient. 

Diseases  op  the  Iris.— (1.)  Iritis.— Inflammation  of  the  iris  pre- 
sents certain  characteristic  appearances— chiefly  a  loss  of  the  peculiar 
fibrous  texture  of  the  iris,  a  change  of  colour  from  dark  to  reddish  or 
frona  blue  to  greenish,  diminished  size  and  an  irregular  shape  of  the 
pupil,  and  early  loss  of  its  mobility,  with  a  well-marked  circum-corneal 
zone  of  redness.  Sometimes,  the  conjunctiva  becomino-  involved  it 
also  IS  injected;  or  the  cornea  appears  slightly  hazy.  Intolerance  of 
iigbt  IS  a  symptom  common  to  other  ophthalmic  affections ;  and  deep- 
seated,  radiating,  and  paroxysmal  pain  occurs,  as  in  sclerotitis 

Lymph  IS  effused,  producing  further  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  iris;  Its  surface  acquires  a  rusty,  villous  or  nodular  aspect,  adhe- 

:  sions  take  place  forwards  to  the  cornea,  or  backwards  to  the  capsule  of 
tne  lens.    Sometimes,  the  pupil  becomes  occluded  with  a  film  of  Ivmph 

;  and  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  occupied  by  a  more  abundant  effusion', 
iiie  accompanying  impairment  of  vision  is  proportionate  in  its  com- 
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plcteness  and  probable  permanency.  But,  in  iritis,  the  retina  is  often 
almost  as  seriously  aiiected  as  the  iris  itself ;  and  this  concomitant 
disease  has  been  discovered  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Causes. — Iritis  may  have  a  traumatic  origin,  and  arise  as  a  conse- 
quence of  various  injuries  of  the  eye,  or  of  its  over-functional  exertion ; 
or  the  disease  may  be  a  local  manifestation  of  various  constitutional 
conditions — secondai'y  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  or  scrofula.  One 
or  both  eyes  may  be  affected ;  in  the  former  case  by  injury,  in  the 
latter  by  constitutional  disease.  But  in  some  such  cases,  both  eyes 
are  attacked  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession,  and  occasionally  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  eye ;  or,  relapses  occurring,  the  eyes  may  be 
affected  alternately.  These  manifestations  of  constitutional  disease  are 
all  illustrated  by  Syphilitic  Iritis. 

Varieties  of  Iritis. — Inflammation  of  the  iris  varies,  like  other  dis- 
eases, in  its  intensity  and  duration,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  iritis.  But  its  modifications  correspond 
also,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  constitutionally  causative  conditions; 
thence,  the  syphilitic,  rheumatic  or  gouty,  and  scrofulous  forms  of 
Iritis.    Their  symptomatic  distinctions  are  far  less  definite. 

(a.)  Syphilitic  Iritis. — Lymph-effusion  is  the  most  marked  feature, 
taking  place  rapidly  and  abundantly;  nodules  of  lymph  make  their 
appearance,  of  a  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  nearly  red  colour,  situated 
especially  about  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  encroaching  upon  or  even 
occluding  the  pupillary  area.  The  cornea  often  remains  perfectly 
transparent,  even  when  the  iritis  is  most  severe.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  symptoms  which  more  peculiarly  accompany  rheumatic  ii-itis 
are  absent — a  generally  diffused  redness  of  the  sclerotic,  and  great 
intolerance  of  light. 

Diagnosis. — But  the  nodular  appearance  of  lymph  is  so  uncertain, 
as  to  render  its  diagnostic  value  very  doubtful.  Thus,  the  lymph  may 
be  uniformly  distributed  around  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  then 
assumes  a  thickened  ring-like  appearance  ;  the  rest  of  the  iris  retaining 
almost  or  altogether  its  healthy  aspect.  Occasionally,  nodules  of 
lymph,  instead  of  forming  on  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  are  situated  on  the 
circumference  of  the  iris,  adjoining  the  cornea.  These  may  either 
soften  and  form  an  abscess  on  the  iris,  or,  enlarging  like  gummata, 
burst  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotic,  and  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  globe. 
Other  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  or  skin  are  usually 
present  with,  or  have  preceded,  the  iritis.  This  concurrence  is  far 
more  surely  diagnostic. 

(b.)  Rheumatic  Iritis. — A  general  diffused  redness  of  the  sclerotic, 
as  the  most  marked  appearance,  and  great  intolei-ance  of  light,  with 
orbital  radiating  and  neuralgic  pain,  are  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms. The  cornea  is  almost  always  hazy.  But  the  nodular  form  of 
lymph-deposit  is  absent,  and  effusion  takes  place  so  sparingly  and  in- 
sidiously, that  the  morbid  changes  in  the  iris,  thus  slightly  marked, 
may  escape  observation,  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  inflamrnation 
has  subsided,  and  the  cornea  become  clear,  irremediable  adhesion  of 
the  iris  may  then  be  discovered. 

The  disease  seems  plainly  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  other  rheumatic  affections. 

(c.)  Scrofulous  Iritis.— The  ocular  appearances  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  syphilitic  iritis,  in  the  abundant  deposit  of 
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nodular  masses  of  yellowish  lymph,  but  situated  more  frequently  mid- 
way between  the  pupil  and  the  cii'cumference  of  the  iris,  or  at  this 
part.  Slight  hsemorrhage,  not  nncommonly,  takes  place  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  from  bursting  of  the  distended  veins  of  the  iris.  The 
cornea  usually  remains  clear. 

Treatment. — Iritis  presents  certain  general  indications  of  treatment, 
irrespective  of  whatever  form  it  may  assume.  They  are  ;  to  arrest  in- 
flammatory effusion,  and  promote  absorption  of  any  lymph-deposit ; 
to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  iris ;  and  to  relieve  pain.  The  consti- 
tutional treatment  will  be  that  of  inflammatory  fever. 

To  arrest  inflavimatory  effusion,  bleeding  by  leeches  must  be  adopted,  or 
cupping  to  the  temple,  followed  by  blisters,  and  their  action  must  be  main- 
tained by  temporary  laxative  aperients  and  low  diet.  Mercury  seems 
to  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  effusion  of  lymph,  far  more  than  of 
inducing  its  absorption.  Calomel  and  opium  may  be  administered,  in 
small  doses — say  a  grain  or  two  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  respectively, 
every  four  or  six  hours  ;  its  influence  on  the  eye  being  watched,  rather 
than  with  the  view  to  salivation.  Other  preparations  of  mercury,  such 
as  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  may  be  given  in  like  manner.  Tonics,  principally 
quinine,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  must  soon  replace  any  general  lowering 
measures ;  thus  to  re-enforce  absorption,  by  maintaining  the  circulation. 

To  prevent  adhesion  of  the  iris,  posteriorly,  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  or  anteriorly,  to  the  cornea  ;  belladonna  has  the  most  powerful 
influence,  applied  topically,  as  a  means  of  dilating  the  pupil  and  keep- 
ing it  in  that  state,  removed  from  the  liability  of  contact.  The  extract 
may  be  smeared  around  the  eye,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  one 
scruple  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye, 
occasionally.  The  sulphate  of  atropine — a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water 
— forms  a  solution  of  greater  value. 

To  relieve  paim,,  steaming  the  eye  over  hot  water  is  a  most  soothing 
application ;  or  neuralgic  orbital  pain,  sometimes  involving  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  most  severe  affection,  may  be  relieved  by 
friction  with  warm  laudanum  to  the  forehead  and  temple. 

Syphilitic  iritis  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  plan  of  treatment. 
But,  the  effusion  of  lymph  being  particularly  rapid  and  abundant, 
mercury  should  be  pushed  more  freely.  Turpentine  was  recommended 
by  Carmichael,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  in  cases  of  great  general 
debility.  Its  efficacy  is  very  uncertain.  Iodide  of  potassium  with  bark 
will  probably  be  found  more  suitable. 

Bhewnatic  iritis  requires  the  administration  of  mercury  in  small 
doses,  to  check  the  insidious  effusion  of  lymph ;  or  turpentine  in  pill, 
four  grains  thrice  a  day,  is  most  effectual  in  subduing  the  iritis,  when 
characterized  by  visible  injection  of  the  iris  and  sclerotic,  without 
much  disposition  to  lymph-effusion.  Some  more  specific  treatment 
will  also  be  appropriate,  as  colchicum,  aconite,  and  alkali,  or  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  neuralgic  pain  can  be  relieved  by  the  means  already 
directed.    Blisters  will  probably  aggravate  its  severity. 

Scrofulous  iritis  is  more  specially  amenable  to  the  general  treatment 
of  other  manifestations  of  Scrofula.  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are 
the  chief  remedial  measures,  and  must  be  reinforced  by  careful  regula- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  regimen— comprising  pure  air,  daily 
exercise,  warm  clothing,  and  a  plain  nutritious  diet.  Local  treatment 
IS  of  little  avail. 
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Adhesions  of  the  Iris. — Synechia  posterior,  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens;  synechia  anterior,  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea ;  and  atresia  iridis,  closure  of  the  pupil ;  are  three  conditions 
resulting  from  prolonged  iritis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  belladonna  or  atropine, 
as  a  safeguard  against  any  further  adhesion,  thus  to  preserve  even 
a  partial  pupil ;  and  the  administration  of  mercury  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  small  doses,  for  some  time,  after  recent  adhesions. 
Established  adhesions  are  curable  only  by  operation.  If  there  be  only 
one,  it  may  sometimes  be  broken  down  by  making  a  small  opening  into 
the  anterior  chamber  vyith  a  broad  bent  needle  or  Taylor's  knife,  through 

the  opposite  side  of  the  comea, 
and  then  introducing  a  S  treat- 
field's  hook,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
618.  In  this  way  a  single 
adhesion  may  be  detached  with 
gentle  pressure,  as  in  the  right- 
hand  upper  drawing  of  figure. 
If  the  adhesions  are  only  two  in 
number,  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  lower  left-hand 
diagram,  the  second  one  may 
also  be  broken  down  by  turning 
the  hook.  If,  however,  they  are 
more  numerous,  one  or  two  only 
should  be  attacked  at  a  time,  as 
shown  in  the  left  hand  upper 
drawing  (a  and  &),  some  time 
being  allowed  to  elapse  before 
attempting  the  removal  of  the  other  ones.  Another  method  is  to  make 
a  cut  in  the  cornea  on  the  same  side  as  the  adhesion,  when  a  fine  pair 
of  forceps  may  be  introduced  ;  the  iris  near  the  attached  point  is  then 
to  be  seized,  and  the  synechia  forcibly  broken  down.  Both  operations 
require  considerable  manipulative  dexterity,  as  if  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  be  pricked  or  torn,  the  patient  will  have  cataract,  and  a  further 
operation  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  patient  vision.  Hence  neither 
operation  should  be  undertaken  unless  the  synechia  is  productive  of 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Staphyloma  scleroticce  is  apt  to  follow  complete  posterior  synechia 
and  closure  of  the  pupil  with  lymph.  The  aqueous  humour  secreted 
in  the  posterior  chamber,  being  unable  to  pass  through  the  pupil  to  the 
anterior  chamber,  continues  to  accumulate  behind  the  iris ;  gradually 
bulging  the  iris,  it  also  distends  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic ; 
and  this  yielding  forms  a  bluish-black  prominence,  streaked  with  the 
widely  separated  whitish  sclerotic  fibres. 

(2.)  Cysts  of  the  Iris  are  either  congenital,  or  the  result  of  injury 
by  allowing  the  aqueous  humour  to  find  its  way  between  the  uvea  and 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  iris.  A  cyst,  there  situated,  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  cysticercus  or  a  dislocated  lens ;  but  it  is  principally  distinguished 
by  having  a  fixed  attachment.  An  increasing  cyst  destroys  the  whole 
eyeball. 

*  TlioBG  flrawiiifcs  show  the  modo  of  procedure  required  to  break  down  posterior 
synochiai  with  ytryatleild's  hooij. 
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The  treatment  may  be  that  of  removal ;  by  an  incision  throug'h  the 
cornea,  withdrawing  the  cyst  and  cutting  it  off.  Or — as  Mr.  Walton 
recommends— punctaring  the  cyst  with  an  iris-knife  allows  it  to 
collapse.    This  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated. 

(3.)  Mtosis  and  Mydriasis  signify,  respectively,  a  persistent  con- 
traction or  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  unconnected  with  any  apparent 
structural  disease  of  the  part,  and  arising  from  purely  functional 
causes.  Gontradion  sometimes  takes  place  in  persons  accustomed  to 
examine  minute  objects ;  and,  the  iids  refusing  to  dilate,  this  state  is 
accompanied  with  impairment  of  vision,  especially  in  a  feeble  light. 
Rest  of  the  over-used  organ  is  the  obvious  indication  of  treatment. 
Dilatation  may  result  from  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the 
eye,  or  the  long-continued  influence  of  other  narcotics.  It  may  be 
caused  also  by  pressure  affecting  the  brain,  as  in  apoplexy  and  com- 
pression; and  it  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  confirmed  amaurosis. 
It  is  said  to  depend,  occasionally,  on  some  eccentric  source  of  irritation, 
as  gastric  irritation.  Lastly,  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  an  affection  of 
the  nerves  supplying  the  iris,  without  any  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  retina; 
and  this  form  is  perhaps  accompanied  by  ptosis  and  external  squint, 
as  a  further  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  third  or  motor-oculi  nerve. 

A  tonic  plan  of  treatment  wiU  generally  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Taylor 
recommends  nux  vomica ;  and  derivation  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
bHsters  to  the  temple  has  proved  beneficial,  with  the  application  of 
stimulating  vapour,  as  of  ammonia,  to  the  eye.  Improvement  of  vision 
—the  retina  retaining  its  sensibility— may  be  aided  by  habitually  using 
appropriate  concave  or  convex  glasses. 

(4.)  Artificial  Vvvil— Operations  for  the  admission  of  light  throuo-h 
the  u'ls  are  of  thi-ee  kinds,  all  of  which  are  comprised  under  the  term 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  (1)  The  formation  of  a  new  aperture 
in  the  iris,  when  the  portion  forming  the  natural  pupil  has  prolapsed 
through  a  breach  m  the  cornea ;  (2)  the  reopening  or  the  enlargement 
'  foy   I  P^Pi^'  ^lien  obstructed  by  inflammatory  deposit;  and 

I  (d)  the  displacement  towards  a  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  of  a 
1  pupil  which  has  become  concealed  behind  a  dense  corneal  opacity. 

The  following  conditions  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dixon  as  essentially 
:  necessary  to  be  observed,  before  having  recourse  to  any  kind  of  opera- 
;  tion  for  artificial  ^u^il -.—Firstly ,  whether  the  eye  perceives  light- 
mere  obliteration  of  a  pupil  will  not  deprive  the  eye  of  this  power' 
I  provided  the  retina  be  sound.    Secondly,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  lens  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ascertained ;  and,  if  present 
.  whether  it  is  transparent  or  opaque.    Thirdly,  the  cornea  must  be 
^  caretully  examined,  as  to  its  degree  of  transparency.    FoiMy  the 
-  state  of  the  ins.    The  existence  of  chronic  iritis  would  indicate  a  post- 
ponement of  the  operation  until  inflammation  has  ceased.   A  thickened 

^  kli''-'^^''^  fJTT  P^^^^'^""  "^^^  disappeared, 

IS  specially  unfitted  for  operation ;  as  it  breaks  away  under  the  sLhtest 
traction,  and  if  cut  the  wound  does  not  gape,  so  as  to  form  f  per- 
manent aperture.    Fifthly,  as  a  rule,  when  the  other  eye  is  perfect  t 

u  IS  undesirable  to  operate.  ^        P«rxccc,  ic 

of  i^^T'""^'"^  ^\  artificial  pupil  should  be  made  as  near  the  centre 
not  be  ZlZr'Tf 7  ^^^^  ^'^'^  P"Pil  ^^on\d. 

possible,  the  cicatrix  encroaching  on  a  cornea,  which  already  has 
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a  limited  area  of  transparency,  will  still  further  diminish  the  field  of 


vision 

rn 


Fig.  G19.* 


f  V 


The  different  modes  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  division  and  excision  of  the  iris. 

Division  is  performed  by  means  of  a  cutting-needle,  or  with  scissors. 
The  needle  is  introduced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  carried 
across  the  anterior  chamber  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  iris ; 
the  edge  is  then  turned  backwards,  and  the  iris  divided  to  the  requisite 

extent.  The  instrument  is  rotated  into  its  original 
position  and  withdrawn.  Scissors  may  be  used  for 
dividing  the  iris — as  proposed  by  Maunoir — and 
an  ingenious  form,  termed  cannula  scissors,  which 
can  be  introduced  through  a  very  small  opening 
in  the  cornea,  are  now  made  by  Messrs.  Weiss. 
(Fig.  619.)  Neither  a  linear  nor  V-shaped 
incision,  however,  can  be  easily  accomplished 
when  the  iris  is  flaccid  from  the  escape  of  all  the 
aqueous  humour. 

The  principle  of  this  mode  of  forming  an 
artificial  pupil  consists  in  utilizing  the  elasticity 
of  the  fibres  of  the  iris;  retraction  immediately 
following  their  division,  and  thus  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil.  The  probability  of  success 
will,  therefore,  be  proportionate  to  the  tension 
and  the  healthy  retractile  power  of  the  iris.  But 
this  operative  procedure  is  contra-indicated  by  a 
contrary  state  of  the  iris,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  lens  behind,  which  will  almost  surely  be 
injured  by  a  cutting  instrument.  Hence,  the 
operation  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  cases 
wherein,  cataract  having  been  extracted,  pro- 
lapsus iridis  has  followed  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  obliterate  the  pupil,  and  the  iris  is  put 
on  the  stretch  by  its  inclusion  and  union  with  the  corneal  cicatrix. 

Excision  or  Irideotomij.— This  operation  is  especially  indicated  in 
cases  where,  from  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  anterior  synechia  or 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  has  taken  place ;  secondly,  m  cases 
where,  from  iritis,  posterior  synechite  or  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  has  occurred ;  thirdly,  in  cases  where,  the  n-is  being 
perfectly  healthy,  the  pupil  is  concealed  by  a  dense  central  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  retaining  its  transparency  ; 
fourthly,  in  certain  cases  of  cataract,  where  the  opacity  of  the  lens  is 
central,  whilst  the  margin  remains  clear ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  frequently 
practised  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  glaucoma  and  glaucomatous  con- 
ditions of  the  eye.  It  is  a  deHcate  operation;  requires  sharp  instru- 
ments, a  steady  hand,  some  practice ;  and  must,  as  a  rule,  be  performed 
with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.    The  steps  ot  the 

*  Tills  figure  shows,  at  a,  a  pair  of  cannula  forceps  in  a  closed  condition  as  it 
should  be  introduced  through  a  small  opening  in  the  cormea  and  open,  as  it  sliouUi 
be  when  no  pressure  is  made  on  the  lever  forming  part  of  the  handle,  and  when  it 
is  ready  to  grasp  the  portion  of  iris-capsule  or  foreign  body  for  which  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  eye.  At  b  is  sliown  a  pair  of  cunnula  scissors  in  the  same 
conditions. 
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operation  are  that  the  patient  being  in  the  recnmbent  position,  in  a 
good  light,  and  the  lids  being  separated  with  a  speciilnm,  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  seized  with  a  pair  of  fixing  forceps  (Fig.  620)  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  knife  is  to  be 
entered.  A  knife  with  a  triangular  blade,  which  is  either 
straight,  or  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  handle,  and  is  called 
a  keratome,  is  then  slowly  introduced  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic,  or  a  little  behind 

Fro.  621.t 


this  point,  care  being  taken  that  the  point  of  the  blade 
neither  scrapes  the  cornea  nor  wounds  the  iris.  (Fig.  621.) 
After  the  opening  has  been  made  of  sufficient  size — and  it 
is  better  to  make  it  too  large  than  too  small — on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  knife,  which  should  be  done  slowly,  a  pair 
of  curved  iridectomy  forceps  are  introduced  through  the 
wound,  with  the  blades  in  contact.  On  opening  and  again 
closing  them,  a  portion  of  iris  of  the  required  size  can  be 
seized  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  when  it  is  to  be 
divided  with  scissors.  (Fig.  622.)  When  iridectomy  is 
performed  for  posterior  synechia;,  the  piece  of  iris  seized  with  the 
forceps  should  be  withdrawn  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  care, 
lest  the  capsule  of  the  lens  be  torn 

through.     Haemorrhage  sometimes  Fig.  622.$ 

takes  place  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  obscures  the  steps  of  the 
operation.  In  old  cases  of  iritis  the 
iris  becomes  either  tough  or  friable, 
and  only  small  strips  or  fibres  can 
be  torn  away.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  pad 
and  bandage,  and  rest  for  a  few 
days.  In  favourable  cases,  when 
the  operation  has  been  done  skilfully, 
the  subsequent  pain  and  irritation 
are  very  slight.  If,  however,  in  an  unhealthy  eye,  the  capsule  of 
tae  lens  have  been  injured,  panophthalmitis  may  set  in,  requiring  the 
excision  of  the  globe.  '     h  <= 

t  Thifil?'?f r^^''''^  P'"^^'  th'li"«<f""ient  to  be  made  without  the  catch, 
i  the  forcem  n^rl  til  v        '^Por^^l'^u  of  in.  ectomy.   The  conjunctiva  ie  seized  with 

t  Showin^H,i  !  keratome  is  shown  m  the  act  of  penetrating  the  cornea. 

the  spSlum  A  '  °  f  *'\^«Pf  °f  h-idoctomy.  Tlie  lids  arc  separated 
held  hX  fZo;^^  ^^■T  ^•^'^'^'^  ^"'^  withdrawn,  bnt  is  still 

about  to  be  c,  ?  oTb;7?'^'.  ^'^^"I'l  ^'.-'^tlior  a  sharper  curve,  and  tlie  ,,ieoe  is 
or  '^ovnJ^^n^l^,^^'''''-  «liould,  however,  be  nearer  the  base 
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Ligature. — A  puncture  is  made  thro iigh  the  cornea  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  near  its  ciliary 
attachment  is  seized,  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  tied  with  a 
very  fine  silk  thread.  This  transforms  the  pupil  into  an  elongated  slit. 
If  this  aperture  be  insufficient,  it  may  afterwards  be  enlarged  by 
ligature  of  a  second  portion  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  draw  the  pupil  into  a 
triangular  shape. 

This  operation — devised  by  Mr.  Critchett,  and  named  Iriddesis — 
limits  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  is  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of 
cases  ;  as  when  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  occurred,  involving  so  much  of 
the  pupillary  margin  in  the  cicatrix,  that  the  area  of  the  pupil  is 
reduced  to  a  very  minute  aperture ;  or  when  the  whole  pupil  has  been 
displaced  towards  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  there  concealed 
by  opacity.  It  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  leaving  a  piece  of  iris  in 
the  wound,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  producing  sympathetic 
ophthalmia. 

After-treatment  of  Artificial  Pupil. — In  a  tolerably  healthy  state 
of  iris,  the  various  modes  of  operation,  if  skilfully  performed,  are 
attended  with  little  hasmorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  inflam- 
matory consequences.  Repose  of  both  eyes,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  is 
necessary  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  operated  eye  should  then  be  kept 
closed  for  a  day  or  two  more.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  large  eye-shade 
will  be  sufficient,  and  tinted  glasses  should  be  worn  for  some  time. 
Any  opiates,  and  the  regulation  of  diet,  will  be  suggested  by  the  con- 
stitutional state  of  the  patient. 

Diseases  of  the  Lens  and  its  Capsule. — Cataract  is  an  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  lens  or  of  its  capsule,  or  of  both ;  partial  or  complete. 
Agreeably  to  this  definition,  cataracts  have  been  arranged  under  two 
primary  forms  :  (1)  Capsular  cataract ;  (2)  Lenticular  cataract.  We 
also  get  (3)  a  combination  of  both,  which  is  the  most  common  form, 
and  is  named  Capsulo-lenticular  cataract.  Cortical  and  Nuclear  cata- 
racts are  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  as  synonymous  with  the  two 
primary  forms.  Lenticular  cataract,  again,  is  distinguished  according 
to  its  density,  into  the  hard  and  .soft  varieties.  These  terms  represent 
only  certain  stages  in  the  progress  of  cataract ;  in  no  form  of  the  disease 
does  the  lens  undergo  progressive  hardening  ;  but  the  lens,  for  a  long 
time  retaining  its  natui-ally  firm  consistency  while  opacity  is  advan- 
cing, undergoes  disintegration  and  softening,  thus  acquiring  a  uniformly 
whitish,  milky  opacity  ;  eventually,  perhaps,  becoming  transformed  into 
&  fluid  condition. 

Symptoms,  and  Signs  or  Appearances  of  Opacity. — Subjective  symp- 
toms, or  those  which  the  subject  of  the  disease  may  himself  experience, 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  positive  evidence  ;  nor  need  such  symptoms 
be  accepted,  since  they  can  be  tested,  in  regard  to  any  functional 
defects  of  the  organ.  Dimness  of  sight,  more  or  less  marked,  uniformly 
involving  the  field  of  vision,  coming  on  gradually,  without  inflam- 
mation, and  unattended  with  any  impairment  of  motor  power  in  the  iris, 
is  a  suspicious  symptom;  but  supposed  defects  of  visual  power  should 
be  tested  and  proved,  by  the  independent  observation  of  the  Surgeon. 

An  examination  also  of  the  suspected  eye,  or  of  both  eyes,  must  bo 
made;  first,  in  its  natural  state,  and  afterwards,  when  the  pupil  is 
dilated  by  a  few  drops  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropiue, — two  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.    A  convex  glass,  of  an  inch  focus 
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power,  should  be  used  as  a  condenser,  to  concentrate  light  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lens  ;  the  patient  standing  in  front  of  a  window  which 
admits  a  good  light, — not  direct  sunlight.  The  best  means  of  diagnosis, 
however,  is  the  ophthalmoscope,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  faintest  strife 
and  opacities  can  be  readily  recognized. 

Capsular  cataract  shows — behind  the  pupil — an  opaque  body,  of  a 
grey  dead- white  colour ;  Lenticitlar  cataract,  a  bluisli- white  or  amber- 
,  coloured  opacity.    Various  shapes  and  shades  of  opacity  are  recognized, 
I  of  subordinate  importance,  but  some  of  whicb  may  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  cataract  in  adults  and  infants,  respectively. 

Cataract  in  adults. — Usually  occurring  in  advanced  life — after  the 
;  age  of  fifty  or  sixty — the  rise  and  progress  of  cataract  in  elderly  per- 
rons are  as  follows : — The  circumference  of  the  lens  is  first  affected, 
I  commonly  the  lower  edge,  in  the  form  of  opaque  stride,  which  gradually 
I  advance  along  the  posterior  and  anterior  faces  of  the  lens  towards  its 
:  axis.    These  strige  coalesce  into  patclies,  spreading  cbiefly  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens.     In  this  state,  the  cataract  may  remain 
;  stationary  for  a  year  or  several  years.    Then,  the  whole  body  of  the 
lens,  and  especially  the  nucleus,  becomes    slightly  hazy ;  through 
which,  however,  the  posterior  radiated  opacity  can  be  discerned, — the 
I  eye  being  illuminated  with  concentrated  light.    The  anterior  surface 
becomes  involved,  the  opaque  strife  advancing  from  the  margin,  until 
1  the  points  come  within  the  area  of  the  pupil.    As  the  central  opacity 
1  acquires  greater  density,  vision  is  lost,  excepting  to  strong  light  and 
!  bright  colours.    The  fibi-ous  structure  of  the  lens  gradually  disappears 
'  with  increasing  opacity  ;  disintegration  pi'oceeding,  a  deposit  of  earthy 
!  and  fatty  matter  takes  place,  and  crystals  of  cholesterine  just  within 
I  the  capsule  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  their  sparkling  appear- 
:  ance.    These  further  changes  are  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  lens, 
1  and  present  a  whitish  opacity.    Sometimes  they  do  not  occur,  and  the 
cataract  has  a  dull  hroimiisli  appearance  like  horn,  very  difficult  of  de- 
1  tection.    Black  cataract  is  a  rare  form  of  lenticular  opacity ;  it  appears 
!  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  hsematosine. 

Fluid  cataract  results  from  softening,  which  begins  in  the  super- 
i  ficial  portion  of  an  opaque  lens,  and  involves  the  whole  lens,  until,  in  the 
(  course  of  years,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  thin  pulp.  The  nucleus 
!  resisting  this  change  may  be  surrounded  with  a  turbid  pulp  of  dis- 
integrated tissue  ;  a  lens  in  this  state  constituting  the  "  Morgagnian 
c  cataract." 

Congenital  Cataract  shows  various  forms  of  opacity;  the  most 
common  is  the  laminated,  where  there  is  an  opaque  nucleus,  while  the 

;  peripheral  portion  remains  more  transparent.     Other  forms  are,  a 

-  small,  white,  central  dot  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  lens — central 
cataract,  a  diffused  opacity  occupying  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 

:  pupil  when  contracted.  This  opacity  projects  forward  in  the  shape 
of  an  obtuse  white  cone,  which  appears  to  adhere  by  its  base  to  the 

■  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule — pyramidal  cataract ;  and,  lastly,  a  very 
faintly  striated  opacity  of  the  nucleus,  a  rare  form  of  congenital  cataract. 
Traumatic  Cataract. — In  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  eyeball,  or  a 

r  penetrating  wound  of  the  lens,  the  lens  may  become  opaque  ;  the  latter 
injury  inevitably  producing  cataract.  Disintegration  and  absorption  of 
the  lens  ensue ;  tlie  opaque  capsule  remains.  Iritis  having  been  caused 
by  the  injury,  the  pupillary  margin  will  probably  bs  adherent  to  the  . 
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capsule.  Thus,  then,  an  opaque  white  disk  occupies  the  area  of  the 
adherent  pupil ;  but  this  disk  is  situated  much  further  back  than  the 
position  of  a  full-sized  lens.  Sometimes,  other  appearances  are  presented 
Dislocation  of  the  Lens  into  the  Anterior  Oh  amber. —ThiB  injury  may 
be  conveniently  noticed  here.  It  is  produced  by  external  violence,  such 
as  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  a  violent  fall.  Disease  may  have  predisposed 
to  it  by  weakening  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.  This  body 
may  itself  have  become  opaque,  when  its  appearance  in  the  anterior 
chamber  will  at  once  be  recognized.  In  a  transparent  state,  the  dislo- 
cated lens  is  remarkable ;  its  margin  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  ring 
of  golden  light.  Pain  and  inflammation  soon  supervene.  Prompt 
removal  of  the  lens,  through  a  suitable  opening  in  the  cornea,  is  the 
only  treatment  for  saving  the  eye. 

Treatment  of  Cataract. — No  mode  of  cure,  otherwise  than  by 
operation,  is  at  present  known ;  nor  has  any  approach  to  a  non-opera- 
tive cure  been  discovered. 

Operations. — (1.)  Extraction  of  the  lens,  by  which  the  opaque  lens 
is  removed  entire  from  the  eye,  through  a  suitable  wound  in  the 
cornea.  (2.)  Displacement  of  the  lens;  either  by  depression  down- 
wards, or  reclination  backwards,  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards. 

Couching,"  as  this  operation  has  been  termed,  displaces  the  lens  from 
its  natural  position  into  an  attitude  so  that,  although  remaining  within 
the  eye,  it  allows  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  unimpeded  through  the 
pupil  to  the  retina.  (3.)  By  Solution  or  Absorption.  This  operation 
consists,  not  in  the  "  division  "  and  breaking-up  of  the  whole  lens  (a 
proceeding  which  still  finds  favour  on  the  Continent,  and  was  formerly 
practised  in  this  country),  but  in  the  laceration  of  the  capsule  so  as  to 
expose  the  tissue  of  the  lens  to  the  macerating  influence  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  whereby  it  undergoes  complete  absorption — a  principle  of 
operation  established  by  Saunders,  Tp-rell,  and  other  English  Surgeons. 

Extraction. — (1.)  By  Flap- Operation. — The  instruments  required  are 
these : — A  knife  having  a  triangular  blade  ;  the  back  straight  and 
blunt,  the  point  sharp,  the  edge  slanting  obliquely  and  the  blade 
increasing  in  thickness  and  breadth  towards  the  handle — Beer's  knife. 
A  blade  thus  shaped  occupies  the  incision  in  transfixing  the  cornea, 
and  a  semilunar- shaped  incision  can  be  made  by  simply  an  onward 
movement  with  the  knife,  A  curette,  or  an  instrument  with  a  curved 
needle  at  one  end  and  a  small  spoon  at  the  other.  The  guarded  curette 
devised  by  Mr.  Walton,  is  a  safer  form  of  this  instrument.  A  sharp 
hook  may  also  be  requisite. 

The  directions  to  be  remembered  in  performing  the  operation  are  as 
follow : — To  make  a  crescentic  incision  in  the  cornea,  through  its 
upper  half,  and  of  suificient  size  to  afford  an  easy  exit  to  the  lens ;  to 
make  the  incision  at  such  a  distance  fi"om  the  sclerotic  as  to  insure  both 
edges  of  the  wound  being  wholly  of  corneal  tissue ;  to  lacerate  the 
anterior  capsule  freely,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lens  readily  slipping 
through  the  rent  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  globe ;  lastly,  to  apply 
this  pressure  gently,  in  such  manner  that  the  lens  shall  turn  slowly  on 
its  transverse  axis,  and  thus  present  its  upper  margin  first  at  the  pupil 
and  then  at  the  corneal  wound. 

These  directions  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  following  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  Extraction  : — The  patient  lying  on  his  back 
with  the  head  supported,  and  in  a  good  light,  the  Surgeon  stands 
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behind  and  uses  his  right  hand  for  the  right,  and  his  left  for  the  left 
eye.  An  assistant  draws  down  the  lower  lid,  and  steadies  it  on  the 
malar  bone,  without  any  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  The  operator,  with 
the  point  of  his  forefinger,  raises  the  upper  lid,  locks  it  under  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  by  resting  the  point  of  that  finger  gently  on. 
the  upper  surface  of  the  globe,  and  his  middle  finger  against  its  inner 
surface,  he  steadies  the  eyeball.  Holding  the  knife  lightly  between  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  and  resting  the  hand 
ao-ainst  the  side  of  the  face,  he  punctures  the  cornea  at  the  centre  of 
its  outer  margin,  a  sliort  distance  in  front  of  its  junction  with  the 
sclerotic,  pushes  the  blade  onward  through  the  cornea,  parallel  with 
the  iris,  and  transfixes  the  other  side  of  the  cornea,  exactly  opposite 
the  external  puncture.  Owing  to  the  triangular  shape  of  the  blade, 
this  incision  forms  an  even  semicircular  flap  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea.  In  making  this  cut,  the  blade  must  constantly  fill  up  the 
wound,  by  a  steady,  onward  movement.  If  the  knife  be  in  the  least 
withdrawn  or  rotated,  a  jet  of  aqueous  humour  takes  place  at  that  part 
of  the  wound  which  is  no  longer  occupied  by  the  blade,  and  the  iris 
immediately  prolapses  over  its  edge — a  perilous  juncture.  Having 
completed  the  incision,  the  eyelids  should  be  dropped,  and  all  pressure 
instantly  ceased.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  Surgeon  again  raises  the 
upper  Ud,  and  introducing  the  curette  under  the  corneal  flap  and 
through  the  pupil,  he  freely  lacerates  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that 
the  rents  shall  extend  quite  across  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Lastly,  very 
gentle  pressure  is  made  on  the  under  and  upper  part  of  the  globe,  alter- 
nately, whereby  the  lens  turns  slowly  on  its  axis,  and  presents  its  upper 
edge  at  the  pupil ;  coming  forward  to  the  cornea,  the  edge  is  guided 
upwards,  and  protruding,  the  lens  escapes  through  the  wound.  During 
this  transition  of  the  lens  forward,  pressure  on  the  globe  should  be 
gradually  relaxed,  lest  the  escape  of  the  lens  be  followed  by  a  gush  of 
vitreous  humour.  The  operation  is  concluded  ;  but,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  eye  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  the  iris  is  not  prolapsed  and 
that  the  cornea  is  adjusted. 

Complications. — Prolapsus  of  the  iris  during  the  corneal  incision 
may  be  rectified  by  slight  pressure  over  it  in  completing  the  incision  ;  or, 
division  of  the  fold  of  iris  being  unavoidable,  the  resulting  aperture 
should  be  laid  into  one  with  the  pupil  by  at  once  dividing  the  inter- 
vening strip  of  iris.  An  insufficient  corneal  incision  must  be  enlarged  by 
means  of  a  short,  narrow,  blunt-pointed  knife,  or  by  scissors.  A  por- 
tion of  the  lens  accidentally  left  behind,  in  situ,  will  be  absorbed ;  or,  from 
the  anterior  chamber,  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  scoop.  Escape 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  resulting  from  an  insufficient  corneal  wound 
and  undue  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  rupturing  the  hyaloid  membrane,  is 
attended  with  sinking  down  of  the  lens  into  the  space  left  by  the  lost 
humour.  Pressure  must  at  once  cease,  and  the  lens  be  extracted  by 
means  of  the  scoop  or  hook  entered  behind  the  body,  which  should  be 
retained  in  position  against  the  cornea,  lest  it  sink  deeper  into  the 
vitreous  humour.  Emmorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  the  most 
dangerous  complication  of  all.  Severe  pain  in  the  eye,  and  oozing  of 
blood  from  between  the  lids,  soon  proclaim  the  nature  of  this  accident, 
but  not  until  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eyeball  has  become  filled  with, 
blood.    The  sight  is  utterly  lost. 

Conditions  contra-indicating,  or  unfavourable  for,  Extraction. — (1.) 
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Of  iZJ  .  unfavourable,  by  enfeebling  tbe  supply 

o±  blood  necessary  for  reparative  union  of  the  cornea.  (2.)  Violent 
cough,  of  paroxysmal  character,  perils  closure  of  the  wound,  and  also 
prolapse  of  the  ms.  (3.)  Fat  and  flabby  persons  have  less  Separative 
power  than  thin  and  wiry,  albeit  old,  people.  (4.)  Old  age  does  not 
contra-mdicate  the  operation;  in  one  case  Mr.  Dixon  operated  on  a 
gentleman  of  eighty-six,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  still  enioved 
excellent  health  and  good  sight.  Commonly,  however,  after  seventy 
the  reparative  power  of  the  cornea  is  impaired.  (5.)  If  one  eye  only  is 
attected  with  cataract,  the  other  being  free  or  nearly  so,  the  operation 
should  generally  be  deferred  until  vision  is  materially  impaired  in  the 
other.  (6.)  If  cataract  be  equally  advanced  in  both  eyes,  and  both 
appear  equally  suited  for  operation,  it  will  generally  be  preferable  to 
operate  on  only  one  eye  at  a  time.  Much  may  be  learnt  of  value 
with  regard  to  the  second,  by  watching  the  first  operation.  (7.)  Ex- 
tremes of  hot  and  cold  weather  are  unfavourable  for  the  operation 
and  more  especially  sultry  weather.  ' 

After-treatment.— The  patient  having  been  put  to  bed,  with  his 
shoulders  somewhat  raised,  seclusion  and  darkening  of  the  room  are 
the  circumstances  most  conducive  to  recovery.  The  wound  of  the 
cornea,  protected  by  the  lids,  requires  only  to  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  soft,  dry,  linen  rag,  lightly  retained  by  a  turn  of  bandage.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  easily  opened,  without  straining  or  relaxation  ; 
and  everything  likely  to  excite  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting  should 
be  avoided.  A  moderate  diet  may  be  allowed.  In  from  four  to  seven 
days,  according  to  the  probable  reparative  power,  the  eyelid  may  be 
raised,  and  the  corneal  wound  and  iris  examined.  All  goinc  on 
well,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  move  about  a  little ;  and  at  the 
end  of  another  week,  if  union  be  sound,  the  eye  may  be  opened  in  a 
•weak  light,  and  gradually  brought  into  use.  Any  exposure  to  a  strong 
light,  or  cold,  or  over-use  of  the  eye,  must  be  avoided.  A  shade  should 
be  worn,  and  a  convex  glass  nsed,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the 
two  eyes  act  in  harmony. 

Inflammation  after  the  operation  has  been  always  a  great  bugbear. 
But,  in  a  healthy  subject,  and  after  a  skilful  operation,  the  cornea 
unites  without  inflammation,  almost  as  readily  as  other  soft  textures. 
The  state  of  the  eyelids  and  secretion  will  indicate  the  supervention  of 
inflammation,  and  the  necessity  for  any  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Very  rarely,  a  fistulous  wound  results,  and  proves  most  trouble- 
some.    The  aqueous  humour  constantly  draining  away,  the  anterior 

chamber  becomes  obliterated  and  the 
iris  lies  in  contact  with  the  cornea. 
When  this  state  has  existed  for  several 
years,  all  useful  vision  will  be  lost. 

(2.)  Linear  Extraction. — Origin- 
ally invented  by  Gibson  (1811), 
Graefe's  operation  (1855)  is  pei'- 
formed  as  follows  : — The  pupil  being 
dilated  with  atropine,  a  straight  ver- 
tical incision  with  a  narrow  knife, 
like  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome,  is 
of  the  cornea,  passing  through  it  to 
three  Hucti  in  length.    (Fig.  G2o.) 
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A  small  fleam-shaped  cystitome  is  introduced,  and  the  capsule  and 
substance  of  the  softened  lens  are  broken  up.  Lastly,  a  scoop  is  passed 
into  the  pulpy  mass,  and  pressed  against  tlie  margin  of  the  wound  so 
as  to  make  it  gape,  whereby  the  lens-matter  escapes  along  the  groove 
of  the  instrument. 

Soft  cataract  is  the  only  condition  of  cataract  suitable  for  the  linear 
operation.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  principally  two  :  the 
linear  incision  is  less  gaping,  and  it  heals  more  readily  than  the  curvi- 

i  linear  flap-wound,  the  edges  of  which  do  not  remain  in  such  even 

L  coaptation;  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 

Scoop-jExtr action — a  modification  of  linear  extraction — was  also  de- 

1  vised  by  Graefe  (1859).    It  is  applicable  in  that  condition  of  soft 

_  cataract  where,  with  partial  softening,  the  operator  finds  a  firm  and 
large-sized  nucleus,  the   extraction  of   which  would   otherwise  be 

s  attended  with  injurious  pressure  on  the  iris,  and  might  leave  frag- 

T  ments  of  lens-matter  behind  the  iris  as  a  source  of  dangerous  irritation. 

1  Hence  the  use  of  a  scoop  for  traction  of  the  nucleus,  through  a  wound 

1  less  gaping,  and  with  more  perfect  coaptation,  than  a  flap- wound,  in 

I  both  ways  still  preventing  the  liability  to  prolapsus  iridis,  which  is  of 

(  common  occurrence  after  that  operation.     Scoop-extraction  is  per- 

i  formed  in  the  following  manner: — If  the  patient  be  restless,  chloroform 

:  may  be  administered,  considering  the  little  liability  to  any  escape  of 

\  vitreous  humour — the  corneal  wound  being  small,  and  extraction 

s  accomplished  without  any  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  A  spring  speculum 

i  is  introduced  to  keep  the  lids 

1  well  apart  and  expose  the  globe, 

1  which  is  then  fixed  in  position 

I  by  nipping  up  with  fine  forceps 

;  a  fold  of  ocular  conjunctiva  be- 

1  low  the  cornea.    A  lance-shaped 

■  knife,  or  Sichel's  extraction-knife, 

;  is  then    entered   at  the  upper 

i  edge  of  the  cornea,  close  to  its 

;  junction  with  the  sclerotic,  and 

;  the  blade  earned  upwards  so  as 

t  to  make  an  incision  of  sufficient 

I  length  for  a  considerable  iridec- 

:  tomy.    Passing  a  fine  forceps  into 

t  the  wound,  a  portion  of  the  iris 
IS  seized,  drawn  out,  and  excised. 
The  cystitome  is  then  introduced, 

a  and  the  anterior  capsule  lacerated. 

'  Lastly,  the  scoop,  or  Oritchett's 

-spoon  or  "vectis,"  is  gently  in- 

^  sinuated  behind  the  upper  margin 
of  the  nucleus,  and  curved  round 
until  the  end  of  the  instrument  is 

1  just  beyond  the  lower  margin — 
observing,   in  thus   passing  the 

-  scoop,  not  to  incline  the  poijit  so 

'  far  backwards  as  to  penetrate  the 
vitreous  humour.    The  scoop,  fairly  holding  the  nucleus,  is  gently 
drawn  out  of  the  wound,  bringing  with  it  that  body.    Pulpy  lens- 
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matter  remaining,  may  now  he  extracted  in  like  manner,  hy  re- 
introducing  the  instrument  once  or  twice  ;  but  not  with  too  much 
concern Jor  the  removal  of  every  particle,  provided  no  solid  nodules 

remain.  The  corneal  wound  must 
be  left  free  of  any  lens-matter, 
clot,  or  portion  of  iris. 

Modifications  of  Grraefe's 
scoop-operation,  with  iridectomy, 
have  been  practised.  A  crescen- 
tic  incision  of  the  cornea  may  be 
made,  and  the  lens  removed,  as 
in  flap-extraction.  Then,  the  iris 
is  seized  with  forceps,  drawn  out 
of  the  wound,  and  excised.  Or, 
iridectomy  may  be  first  per- 
formed, and  the  corneal  wound 
allowed  to  heal ;  when,  by  a 
second  operation,  scoop-extrac- 
tion  is  performed,  mimos  iridectomy. 

Modified  Linear  Extraction.— This,  the  latest  form  of  Extraction, 
to    Graef  e's 


Ftr.  627.t 


according 
ria626.t  method,  consists  in 
making  a  considerable 
corneal  incision,  and  ex- 
traction of  the  lens  en- 
tire by  pressure.  The 
lids  being  well  separated 
by  a  wire  speculum,  and 
the  eyeball  fixed  with 
forceps,  "  the  knife, 
which  is  long  and  very 
narrow,  is  made  to  pierce 
the  sclerotic  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  third  of  a 

line  from  its  junction  with  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  instrument,  as  it  is  thrust  in,  enters  the 
anterior  chamber  quite  at  its  re-entering  angle.  (Fig.  625.) 
Having  got  the  point  clear  into  the  chamber,  it  is  thrust 
on  for  a  short  distance  downwards  and  inwards ;  the 
knife  is  then  lowered  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
point  brought  out  in  the  sclerotic  at  a  spot  opposite  to  that 
of  its  entrance;  the  edge  of  the  blade,  which  had  been  kept 
upwards,  is,  lastly,  to  be  turned  a  little  forwards,  and  the 
corneal  section  completed.  The  wound  now  lies  under  the 
still  undivided  conjunctiva;  this  is  then  cut  through  with 
the  knife,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  flap  of  the  membrane 
loosely  covering  the  wound."  The  upper  part  of  the  iris  is 
removed  with  forceps  and  scissors,  to  a  sufficient^  extent, 
and  the  anterior  capsule  freely  lacerated  with  the  cystitome.  (Fig.  626.) 
"  The  curette  is  then  laid  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  pressed 
in  a  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  whereby  the  upper  edge  of  the 

*  First  step  of  Ornefo's  tnnflifipfl  linear  operation.         t  Cystitome. 
X  Last  step  of  Graefc's  moililicil  liiiuiir  operation. 
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lens  Is  presented  at  tlie  section  (Fig.  627),  and  as  the  lens _  slowly 
advances,  its  egress  is  aided  by  the  curette  being  steadily  carried  up- 
wards with  gentle  pressure,  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea ; "  any 
detached  portions  of  the  soft  periphery  of  the  cataract  are  also  guided 
upwards  by  repeating  this  gliding  pressure  with  the  curette.  Abrasion 
of  the  cornea  may  be  prevented  by  using,  as  Graefe  advises,  a  curette 
of  vulcanite  instead  of  silver. 

Displacement  or  Couching. — This  operation  for  cataract  is  performed 
by  introducing  a  curved  needle  through  the  sclerotic,  just  behind  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  globe ;  pene- 
trating the  vitreous  humour,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  is  lacerated  with  the  point  of  the  needle,  which  is  then  carried 
upwards  and  forwards  behind  the  iris  to  the  front  of  the  cataract,  and 
the  lens  gently  and  steadily  depressed  downwards  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  until  it  is  passed  out  of  sight.  There  having  been  held  for 
a  few  seconds  to  fix  it  in  its  bed,  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  BecUnation 
—a  modification  of  depression — is  performed  in  like  manner  ;  the  lens 
being  reverted  backwards,  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards.  For 
either  mode  of  this  operation,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  by  a  few- 
drops  of  the  solution  of  atropine,  appHed  about  an  hour  previously.  _ 

Displacement  of  the  lens  has  all  the  attractive  advantages  of  sim- 
pHcity,  rapidity,  and  immediate  restoration  to  sight.  But  the  chance 
of  some  structure  essential  to  vision  being  injured  by  a  wound  in  the 
dark  during  the  operation,  or  of  inflammation  supervening  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lens,  as  a  foreign  body,  sinking  further  down  on  to  the 
retina,  or  falling  forwards  against  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris,  make 
a  sum  total  of  accidents  adverse  to  this  procedure. 

The  conditions  favourable  for  displacement  are  such  hard  cataracts 
as  may  not  be  suitable  for  extraction. 

Operation  for  Solution  and  Absorption. — In  this  operation,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  soft  cataracts,  and  which  may  be  employed  in  most 
cataracts  occurring  under  the  age  of  thirty,  the  steps  of  the  operation 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dilate  the  pupil  thoroughly  by  the  instilla- 
tion of  a  solution  of  atropine,  containing  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  lids 
separated  with  the  speculum,  and  the  conjunctiva  seized  with  a  pair  of 
fixing  forceps  to  steady  the  globe,  a  sharp  needle,  so  made  that  it  will 
not  penetrate  the  eye  to  a 

greater  depth  than  one-  * 
third  of  an  inch,  is  slowly 
pressed  through  the  cornea 
into  the  lens.  If  it  be 
only  rotated,  the  opera- 
tion is  termed  drilling, 
but  more  commonly  the 
capsule  is  somewhat  ex- 
tensively torn,  in  order  that  the  aqueous  humour  may  be  freely  imbibed 
by  the  substance  of  the  lens.  Atropine  should  again  be  instilled,  a  pad 
and  bandage  applied,  and  rest  enjoined.   In  some. instances  little  or  no 

*  First  step  of  operation  for  removal  of  softened  lens  after  operation  for 
solution.  The  speculum  is  not  shown,  l)ut  the  keratome  is  seen  entering  the  globe 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  periphery  of  the  coruea,  the  point  entering  the  softened 
Ciitariict. 
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reaction  takes  place,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Generally,  however,  the  lens  swells  and  proiects 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  more  or  less  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
eye,  which  becomes  increased  in  tension  and  presents  other  symptoms 
ot  iritis  and  iridocyclitis.  If  this  occur,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  later,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
swollen  and  softened  lens.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  passing  a 
bent  needle  or  a  keratome  through  the  cornea  (Pig.  628),  but  not  too 

close  to  the  margin,  to  avoid 
Fig.  629.*  the  chances  of  prolapse  of 

the  iris  into  the  lens ;  one  or 
other  of  the  various  forms  of 
scoop  may  then  be  made  to 
enter  through  the  wound, 
and,  with  a  slight  lever-liko 
movement,  a  large  portion,  if 
not  all,  of  the  cataract  may 
be  extracted.  (Fig.  629.)  In 
these  proceedings  as  little  injury  as  possible  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
eye,  and  the  iris  should  in  no  case  be  bruised  or  abraded. 

Instead  of  introducing  a  scoop,  the  second  step  of  the  operation, 
originally  suggested  by  Laugier  (1847)  as  the  method  per  aspiration, 
consists  in  removing  the  softened  lens  by  suction.  The  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagi-am.  (Fig. 
630.)  It  consists  of  a  perforated  curette  or  cannula  of  silver  (different 
views  of  which  are  shown  at  aa),  the  extremity  being  smoothly  rounded 

Pig.  630.t 
a 


and  the  opening  being  at  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity.  To  this 
is  attached  a  glass  tube,  b,  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  what  quantity 
of  lens-substance  he  is  extracting ;  a  short  piece  of  india-rubber,  c,  suc- 
ceeds, ending  in  a  glass  mouthpiece.  In  using  it,  an  opening  is  made 
in  the  cornea  with  a  bent  needle,  small,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  nozzle.  A,  without  force.  The  operator  then  sucks 
at  the  mouthpiece  gently,  and  the  lens  substance  will  be  seen  to  rise  in 
the  tube  b.  The  principal  objections  to  the  instrument  are  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  nozzle  and  tube  near  the  extremity  clean, 
and  that  the  opening  is  apt  to  become  choked  with  a  hard  fragment  of 
lens  ;  whilst,  if  the  suction  power  be  increased,  it  is  sometimes  taken  up 

*  Second  step  in  the  operation  for  solution.  The  wound  made  in  the  cornea  by 
tlie  keratome  is  shown,  with  the  scoop  about  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  softened  lens. 

t  Apparatus  required  for  removal  of  cataract  by  snetion. 
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suddenly,  and  damage  is  done  to  the  iris  or  to  some  other  internal 
structure  of  the  eye.  In  the  method  of  suction  proposed  by  Mr.  Teale, 
in  1863,  instead  of  the  above-described  apparatus,  a  syringe,  with 
tightly  fitting  piston,  is  employed  ;  but  the  instrument  is  open  to  similar 
objections.  Whichever  of  these  methods  of  treatment  is  adopted,  a 
portion  of  the  posterior  capsule  often  remains,  for  the  removal  of  which 
two  needles  may  be  used  together,  in  order  to  more  eifectually  tear  the 
extensible  textux'e  of  the  capsule  ;  but  the  one  should  be  passed  in  until 
its  point  reaches  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  before  the  second  one  is  intro- 
duced through  the  cornea. 

Both  eyes  may  be  operated  on  simultaneously,  in  infants ;  but  one 
eye — that  most  affected — should  be  operated  on  first,  in  adults. 

A  fluid  cataract  having  been  subjected  to  solution  by  the  needle, 
distressing  sickness  and  perhaps  intense  neuralgia  occasionally  sets  in 
immediately.  The  anterior  chamber  is  full  of  creamy  fluid,  concealing 
the  iris.  On  evacuating  this  fluid,  by  means  of  a  broad  cutting-needle 
introduced  at  the  point  of  puncture,  the  sickness  may  be  averted. 
Nausea  is  best  relieved  by  swallowing  fragments  of  ice,  and  the  neu- 
ralgia by  chloroform  liniment  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temple. 

The  a/i(er-treatment  is  simple ;  both  eyes  should  be  kept  closed  by 
means  of  a  light  bandage  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  little  punc- 
ture-wounds in  the  cornea  will  have  closed.    A  single  operation  may 
I  suffice  to  procure  absorption,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  this  is  a 
;  rare  result ;  usually,  it  must  be  repeated  again,  and  a  third  time,  at  an 
i  interval  of  two  or  three  months. 

An  Opaque  GajJstde  or  Capsular  Cataract,  remaining  after  the  opera- 
I  tion  for  solution,  must  itself  be  removed.    This  can  be  done  by  either 
I  of  three  operations.     (1.)  One  or  two  needles  or  a  Taylor's  knife  may 
i  be  introduced  as  for  depression,  and  the  opaque  capsule  torn  or  cut 
1  through  ;  as  it  shrinks  away,  the  pupil  becomes  clear.    (2.)  The  upper 
I  part  of  the  capsule,  for  four-fifths  of  its  circumference,  may  be  de- 
1  tached  by  the  needle  from  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  then  be 
1  pushed  down  below  the  pupil.    (3.)  These  operations  having  failed,  an 
opening  may  be  made  in  the  cornea,  through  which  the  opaque  cap- 
sule  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  small  hook  or  forceps.    The  latter  in- 
strument  should  be  sa  constructed  that  when  its  points  are  separated 
tthe  iris  shall  not  fall  between  them.    Such  is  the  cannula- forceps. 

Operations  on  Infants. — Congenital  cataracts  should  be  operated 
c  on  at  an  early  period — within  four  months  after  birth  ;  otherwise,  the 
t  eye  born  blind,  constantly  oscillating  from  side  to  side,  may  never 
acquire  directed  vision.  The  child  reclining  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
r  reform,  and  the  head  being  steadied  by  an  assistant,  the  operation  for 

■  solution  should  be  performed.    The  lens  is  so  soft,  that  this  procedure 

may  be  completed  at  once,  and  on  both  eyes.    A  bandage  is  then 

'  applied.  Inflammation  rarely  supervenes,  and  absorption  takes  nlace 
r  rapidly.  ^ 

^      Diseases  of  the  Choroid  and  Retina.— (1.)  Dimness  of  sight  may 
'i  be  symptomatic  of  various  deep-seated  morbid  alterations  in  the  eye- 
ball, unconnected  with  any  changes  in  the  anterior  tissues  of  the  globe, 
and  as  discovered  by  external  examination  with  the  unaided  vision! 

■  iHns,  the  ophthalmoscope  may  show  masses  of  pigmentary  deposit 
overspreadmg  the  choroidal  surface,  or  an  inflammatory  state  of'  the 
eyeball. 
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(2.)  Defective  sight,  as  various  forms  of  Daltonism,  etc.,  is  apparently 
•unconnected  with  any  morbid  state  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  as  exa- 
mined by  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  although  these  functional  defects  are 
commonly  attributed  to  structural  changes  in  one  or  other  of  these 
tissues. 

(tt.)  Impaired  vision — Amblyopia  and  Asthenopia — or  weak  sight  is 
a  defective  sight  for  near  objects.  It  occurs  mostly  in  those  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  their  eyes  much  in  looking  at  minute  ob- 
jects. Thus,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  copying  clerks,  tailors,  and  needle- 
women are  the  common  subjects  of  this  affection.  Yet  it  also  occurs 
in  those  who  follow  no  such  occupations,  but  whose  age  is  that  of  the 
turning  period  of  life ;  say,  approaching  fifty.  At  first,  small  objects  or 
small  type  are  seen  clearly,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  grow  indistinct. 
A  moment's  closure  of  the  eyes  restores  the  power  of  vision.  The  work 
or  type  again  becomes  misty,  and  the  effort  to  see  is  discontinued. 
Larger  type  will  enable  a  reader  to  continue  reading  for  a  while,  but 
ultimately  this  can  be  seen  with  difficulty,  especially  in  artificial  light. 
This  condition  usually  results  from  the  lenses  being  too  fiat,  or  from 
the  eyes  being  hypermetropic  or  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  so  that  the  ciliary  muscle  requires  to  be  put  in  action 
and  the  lens  rendered  more  convex,  in  order  to  bring  even  parallel 
rays  of  light,  and  a  fortiori  those  that  are  divergent,  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina.  This  muscular  exertion  soon  produces  fatigue,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  selection  of  appropriate  glasses.  In  young  persons,  up 
to  the  age  of  thirty  or  even  forty,  the  contractile  power  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  should  be  paralyzed  by  the  instillation  of  solution  of  atropine. 
The  patient  is  then  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  he  is  unable  to 
accommodate  his  vision  for  near  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
his  lens  more  convex.  The  strongest  convex  glass,  which  will  enable 
him  to  see  distant  objects,  is  that  which  he  requires.  In  some  instances 
it  will  be  found  to  be  expedient  to  begin  with  glasses  of  somewhat 
feebler  power  than  those  giving  perfect  distant  vision,  and  gradually  to 
rise  to  the  full  strength  required.  In  those  over  forty  years  of  age  the 
instillation  of  atropine  may  be  omitted,  and  the  glasses  ordered  which 
enable  distant  objects  to  be  seen  with  distinctness.  In  the  pre.sbyopia 
of  old  age,  which  results  from  the  natural  flattening  of  the  lens  to 
which  all  eyes  are  subject,  and  which  is  in  progress  from  childhood, 
such  glasses  should  be  given  as  enable  the  wearer  to  read  ordinary 
print  with  comfort  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  A  convex 
glass  of  forty  inches'  focus  will  usually  be  found  agreeable  to  begin 
with,  and  these  may,  at  moderate  intervals  of  time  (one  or  two  years), 
be  increased  to  ten  inches,  beyond  which  it  is  rarely  requisite  to  go  if 
the  eye  has  been  originally  healthy. 

The  treatment  certainly  should  have  reference  to  the  condition  as 
an  optical  disarrangement,  and  not  to  any  supposed  congestion  of  the 
choroid,  or  disordered  digestion. 

(i.)  Muscoe  Volitantes.—lAii\e  black  objects  are  sometimes  seen  to 
fall  or  float  over  the  field  of  vision,  when  the  eye  is  fixed ;  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  eye  will  disperse  them  for  a  moment,  again  to  reappear. 
Steady  concentration  of  the  vision  on  any  external  object  obliterates 
these  black  specks,  but  any  slight  alteration  of  the  focus  of  adjust- 
ment, brings  one  perhaps  into  view,  and  immediately  the  whole  field 
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of  vision  becomes  crowded  witli  tbem.  They  may  be  seen  moving 
freely  when  the  lids  are  closed,  if  the  eyes  be  turned  towards  a  strong 
lio-ht.  These  small,  black,  moving  objects  are  not  due  to  congested 
vessels  of  the  choroid,  but  are  probably  particles  of  pigment  in  the 
vitreous  humour.  They  move  freely  in  a  fluid,  through  a  limited 
space,  and  at  various  distances  from  the  retina.  The  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  not  the  sphere  of  action,  as  proved  by  their  position  re- 
maining unaffected  in  blinking  of  the  eyelids. 

Muscse  occur  commonly  in  short-sighted  persons,  usually  com- 
mencing to  appear  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  ;  and  having 
attracted  the  patient's  attention,  they  seem  rapidly  to  increase  in  num- 
ber, owing  partly  to  the  habit  acquired  of  bringing  fresh  bodies  into 
focus.  Their  presence  is  quite  compatible  witb  excellent  and  life-long 
sight ;  but  they  are  incurable. 

The  Ophthalmoscope.  —  It  is  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  since  Gumming  first  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  inspecting  the 
fundus  of  the  human  eye,  by  means  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  light. 
An  instrument  for  this  purpose,  the  first  ophthalmoscope,  was  invented 
by  Helmholtz  and  described  in  1851.  Ruete  followed  in  1852,  with,  an 
ophthalmoscope  constructed  on  a"  different  principle ;  Coccius  modi- 
fied this  instrument,  and  it  was  still  further  modified  by  Anagnostakis, 
who  reduced  its  construction  to  extreme  simplicity,  and  perfected  its 
utility. 

This  ophthalmoscope  consists  merely  of  a  circular  mirror,  about  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter,  slightly  concave,  and  perforated 
in  the  centre  with  a  round  aperture,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
mirror  is  set  in  a  metal  frame,  fixed  in  a  handle. 

The  eye  of  the  patient  often  requires  to  be  prepared  for  inspection  by 
dilating  the  pupil  with  atropine,  unless  it  be  already  dilated  from  disease. 

The  application  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  in  regard  to  the  various 
details  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  eye, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Dixon : — "  The  observer  and 
the  patient  sit  face  to  face, 
in  a  room  from  which  day- 
light has  been  excluded,  the 
only  source  of  illumination 
being  a  lamp,  or,  still  better, 
a  jet  of  gas  issuing  from  a 
jointed  tube,  so  that  the 
flame  can  be  placed  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  patient's  head. 
The  flame  should  be  on  a 
level  with  his  eye,  and  just 
far  enough  behind  him  to 
prevent  any  of  the  direct  rays  falling  on  his  cornea.  The  chimney 
surrounding  the  flame  must  be  of  transparent  glass,  and,  if  faintly 
tinged  with  blue,  it  will  modify  the  red  rays  of  the  flame,  and  impart 
a  whiteness  to  it,  nearly  resembling  that  of  ordinary  daylight.  The 

obtliMd^is^inrerted  ^"'"^^'^^'^^  ^^^^      ophthalmoscope.   The  image  thua 

VOL.  n. 


Fig,  631.* 
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observer  places  the  back  of  the  mirror  close  to  his  own  eye,  so  that 
he  looks  through  the  central  aperture,  and  holds  the  instrument  at  . 
such  an  angle  that  the  reflected  light  from  it  falls  upon  the  patient's 
pupil.  This  is  always  very  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  accomplish  ;  but 
a  little  practice  soon  makes  it  easy.  The  observer  will  know  that  he 
holds  the  instrument  in  the  right  position,  and  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  eye,  by  seeing  the  retina  assume  a  brilliant  reddish  appear- 
ance. Still  holding  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  same  position,  he  takes 
in  the  other  hand  a  convex  glass,  of  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a 
half  focus,  and  places  it  at  such  a  distance  in  front  of  the  cornea  as  to 
allow  of  the  retina  coming  within  that  focus.  (Fig.  631.)  If  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  be  properly  illuminated,  and  the  convex  glass 
correctly  placed,  some  of  the  retinal  vessels  will  now  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  principal  points  to  which  special  attention  should  be  directed, 
when  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  made  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the  optic  disk  or  papilla,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve;  by  the 
vessels  of  the  retina,  by  the  macula  or  yellow  spot,  and  by  the  general 
surface  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  it  being  remembered  that  the  retina 
is  naturally  quite  transparent.  The  transparency  of  the  media  and  the 
position  of  any  fixed  or  floating  particles  in  the  several  media  of  the 
eye — aqueous,  lens,  and  vitreous — may  in  general  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  employment  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  and  in  practised  hands, 
though  this  requires  much  experience,  the  instrument  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  determination  of  errors  of  refraction. 

To  bring  the  optic  nerve  into  view,  the  patient  must  direct  the  eye 
a  little  towards  the  nose,  and  by  turning  the  eye  in  various  directions 
every  portion  of  the  retina  is  successively  brought  under  the  view  of 
the  observer.  (Fig.  631.)  The  necessity  for  varying  the  position  of  the 
eye  constitutes  a  great  objection  to  the  more  complicated  ophthal- 
moscopes, which  are  fixed  to  a  table  or  other  support ;  and  some  eyes 
are  so  unsteady,  and  so  little  under  the  patient's  control,  that  the 
observer  is  obliged  to  follow  their  movements  by  slight  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  can  only  be  effected  when  the 
instrument  is  held  in  the  hand.  The  ordinary  ophthalmoscope,  when 
used  with  the  lens,  presents  an  inverted  image  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  ;  the  parts  being  magnified,  according  to  the  lens  used,  from  four  to 
eight  or  nine  times  their  natural  size.  An  erect  image  of  the  fundus 
of  an  emmetropic  eye  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  an  emmetropic 
observer  by  discarding  the  lens  and  looking  through  the  aperture  of 
the  mirror  alone,  the  source  of  light  being  placed  a  little  more  to  the 
side  of  the  patient,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  being  approximated  to 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  that  of  the  patient.  A  large  erect  image 
is  thus  obtained,  in  which  all  the  more  minute  changes  produced  by 
disease  can  be  advantageously  studied.  The  degree  of  myopia  or  of 
hypermetropia  can  be  approximately  determined  by  noticing  whether 
the  details  of  the  fundus  can  best  be  seen  with  a  concave  glass  placed 
behind  the  mirror,  or  with  a  convex  one ;  and  the  number  of  the  glass 
which  gives  the  most  distinct  image  is  nearly  that  which  the  patient 
requires  to  use. 

Healthy  Appearances. — (1.)  Betina. — The  retina  is  transparent, 
and  is  naturally  of  a  faint  purple  tint,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
interfere  with  the  glow  of  the  choroid  seen  through  it.    The  retiual 
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vessels  radiate  from  parent-trunks — the  central  artery,  a  c  (Fig.  632), 
and  vein,  a  b,  issuing  from  a  central  point  in  the  optic  nerve.  The 
arteries  show  some  features 
of  distinction  from  the  veins. 
An  arterial  trunk  has  a  more 
direct  course,  is  of  smaller 
calibre,  and  of  a  brighter 
red  colotir,  as  compared  with 
the  adjacent  vein.  No  pul- 
sation can  be  detected  on 
simple  inspection,  but  pres- 
sure on  the  globe  elicits  a 
distinct  pulsation,  both  in 
the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
sight,  in  this  state  of  the 
circulation,  may  remain  un- 
impaired. The  fovea  cen- 
traUs,  m,  is  the  central  point 
of  the  retina,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  little  more 
pigment,  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  reddish  spot 
situated  in  the  inverted  image,  a  little  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  optic  disk,  the  distance  between  the  two  being  about  two  diameters 
of  the  disk.  Effusion  of  blood  or  lymph  at  this  part  is  always  serious, 
however  small  it  may  be  in  extent,  and  generally  produces  permanent 
impairment  of  vision. 

(2.)  Optic  nerve  at  its  ocular  extremity — the  Optic  papilla  or  dish. — 
This  structure  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  appearances,  some  of  which  do 
not  affect  the  sight.  The  optic  disk,  af  (Fig.  632),  has  a  circular  shape; 
forms  a  slight  projection,  as  its  name  implies,  but  presents  a  central  de- 
pression, a,  termed  the  physiological  cup  ;  and  its  colour,  as  compared 
with  the  reddish  tint  of  the  surrounding  retina,  is  creamy  white,  or  some- 
times a  pinkish -grey,  as  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions. The  extreme  margin  of  the  disk  is  softly  but  clearly  defined,  and  is 
often  partially  embraced  by  a  thin  line  of  pigment,  the  presence  of  which 
only  indicates  that  the  capillary  layer  of  the  choroid  does  not  extend 
quite  to  the  margin  of  the  disk.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  retention 
by  some  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  tongues  or 
processes  of  brilliant  white  colour,  striated  aspect,  and  very  soft  contour 
project  as  it  were  from  the  disk,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
recent  exudation.  From  the  centre  of  the  nerve  disk,  the  retinal 
artery  and  vein  emerge ;  commonly,  each  as  a  single  trunk,  sometimes 
in  two  or  three  trunks.  The  vessels  pass  off  the  disk  in  straight  or 
wavy  hues,  or  sometimes  form  several  abrupt  curves  on  the  surface  of 
the  nerve  before  quitting  it.  As  age  advances,  the  optic  disk  deviates 
from  the  circular  form,  becomes  smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  darker  tint, 
approaching  grey. 

(3.)  Ghoroid. — The  distinctness  of  this  tissue  will  depend  on  the 

*  This  figure  shows  the  appearances  presented  by  the  fundus  of  a  healthy  eye 
when  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  disk,/,  is  seen  with  a  white  central 
spot,  a,  which  is  the  physiological  depression  or  cup,  and  with  the  retinal  arteries, 
a  c,  a  d,  and  retinal  veins,  ah,  a  e,  proceeding  from  it.  At  m,  though  much  too 
deeply  shaded,  is  the  fovea  centralis. 
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degree  of  transparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  condition  of  the  hexagonal 
pigment-cells  intervening.  The  appearance  varies  also  considerably 
with  age.  Sometimes,  in  fair  and  in  old  persons,  and  frequently  in 
disease,  the  large  vessels  can  be  clearly  seen  in  consequence  of  the 
transparency  or  atrophy  of  the  capillary  layer  of  the  choroid  and 
deficiency  of  the  pigment.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  radiating 
retinal  vessels,  closely  packed  with  narrow  Unear  interspaces,  showing 
dark  pigment.  The  colour  of  the  choroidal  vessels  changes  during  life ; 
at  an  earlier  period  presenting  a  bright  red,  in  old  age  this  colour  be- 
comes mixed  with  a  brownish  tint.  The  healthy  choroid,  seen  under  the 
ophthalmoscope,  presents  a  uniform,  delicately  stippled  red  hue,  which 
is  due  to  the  blood  contained  in  its  capillary  layer.  The  tint  is  more 
or  less  deep,  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  hexagonal 
cells  on  the  inner  surface,  connected  with  the  retiua,  and  in  the  irregular 
cells  that  are  distributed  through  its  substance.  The  difi^erence  is 
well  seen  if  the  eyes  of  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Scandinavian  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  negro;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in 
the  examination  of  the  fundus  oculi  in  disease. 

(4.)  Vitreous  humour,  aqueous  humour,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule,  and 
the  cornea. — These  parts  of  the  eye  are  transparent  in  the  healthy 
state,  and  thus  admit  of  clear  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Contrasting  with  the  healthy 
state,  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  morbid  appearances  of  the 
same  tissues  within  this  portion  of  the  eyeball  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. They  remained  for  centuries  unknown,  and  they  never  could 
have  been  discovered  without  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  This 
instrument  has,  in  fact,  revolutionized  the  pathology  of  deep-seated 
diseases  of  the  eyeball,  and  this  department  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

Morbid  Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — The  principal  morbid  appear- 
ances or  conditions,  as  shown  by  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  may  be  divided  into  those  presented  by  the 
refracting  media  and  those  presented  by  the  tunics.  Amongst  the  more 
important  of  the  former  are — defective  transparency  of  the  aqueous, 
humour  and  lens,  the  recognition  of  which  may  be  aided  by  oblique 
illumination,  and  which  may  be  due  either  to  inflammatory  or  hsemor- 
rhagic  effusion,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lens,  to  the  formation  of  cataract ; 
cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  commonly  the  result  of 
choroiditis,  attended  with  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  blood  into  this 
humour.  These  conditions,  if  at  all  well  marked,  obscure  or  altogether 
conceal  the  fundus.  In  addition,  abnormal  conditions  in  the  refraction 
of  the  media  may,  by  careful  examination,  be  recognized,  and  even 
determined  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

The  optic  nerve,  at  its  ocular  extremity,  may  present  changes  of  size, 
form,  and  colour  peculiar  to  itself.  But  very  great  variations  are 
compatible  with  good  sight.  Certain  natural  changes  incident  to 
advancing  life  are — shrinking  and  deviation  from  the  circular  form, 
with  a  darkening  of  colour  approaching  to  grey.  Other  changes  are 
morbid,  though  not  necessarily  of  much  consequence  in  respect  to 
vision.  Blade  pigment  is  frequently  seen  in  the  form  of  a  thin  line 
around  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  extent  of  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  its  cir- 
cumference. In  disease  the  papilla  may  become  hyperoimic,  and  of  a  more 
rosy  colour  than  natural,  which  may  pass  into  the  condition  termed  opiic 
neuntis.    In  this  the  outline  of  the  disk  and  of  the  vessels  traversing  it 
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;  £g  obscured ;  tbe  vision  is  generally,  if  carefully  tested,  impaired,  but 
is  sometimes  surprisingly  perfect.  Optic  neuritis  usually  occurs  as  an 
accompaniment  of  Bright's  disease,  of  serious  intra-cranial  disease,  and 

J  of  syphilis,  or,  more  rarely,  associated  with  diabetes,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  usually  bilateral ;  but  it  may  also  result  from  the  pressure  upon 
the  ophthalmic  or  retinal  veins  of  a  tumour  growing  in  the  orbit,  in 

\  which  case  the  term  "  choked  disk "  (in  German,  Statotmgspapille) 
has  been  applied  to  it,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  accurate 
diagnosis  can  be  established  in  life  between  optic  neuritis  from  con- 

-  stitutional  causes  and  that  from  pressure.  The  optic  disk,  either  with 
or  without  antecedent  optic  neuritis,  may  pass  into  a  state  of  white 
atrophy,  characterized  by  the  colour  and  sharp  definition.  This  con- 
dition, formerly  named  gutta  serena,  may  result  from  cerebral  disease, 

]  from  antecedent  optic  neuritis,  from  glaucoma,  and  from  embolism  of 
;  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  It  also  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
!  habitual  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
:  retinitis  pigmentosa.  The  state  of.  the  vessels  varies  considerably,  the 
;  retinal  arteries  and  vessels  in  many  instances  long  retaining  their 
:  normal  size  and  volume ;  whilst  in  the  atrophy  consequent  on  embolism 
.  of  the  ophthalmic  or  central  artery,  and  in  the  atrophy  of  retinitis 
:  pigmentosa,  they  are  greatly  diminished  in  size.  Pitting,  or  in- 
.  dentation  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve,  is  often  noticed  in  cases  of 
.  greatly  impaired  or  lost  vision.  This  concave  appearance  may  either 
;  affect  the  central  part  only  of  the  disk,  in  which  case  it  is  normal, 
:  and  has  been  termed  the  physiological  cup ;  or  the  whole  of  the  disk, 
1  when  it  indicates  past  or  present  abnormal  intra-ocular  pressure,  a 
<.  condition  that  is  constantly  present  in  glaucoma.  The  more  im- 
;  portant  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  tunics  are — a  dusJcy 
I  halo  around  the  optic  nerve,  characteristic  of  optic  neuritis,  and 
I  commonly  attended  with  general  dimness  of  sight,  or  amblyopia; 
i  a  white  patch  of  variable  extent  and  very  irregular  outline,  imme- 
1  diately  surronnding  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  very  characteristic  of, 
1  though  not  necessarily  present  in,  myopia ;  yellovnsh-white  spots  and 
'  hsemorrhages  scattered  over  the  retina,  in  dimness  of  sight  with 
Blight's  disease  ;  black  pigment  deposits  on  the  retina ;  white  patches 
V  of  exposed  sclerotic,  often  fringed  with  a  black  margin  of  pigment  ; 
(  extravasations  of  blood,  either  from  the  choroid  or  retina,  presenting, 

-  after  a  time,  a  sHght  brownish  stain,  a  faint  mottling,  a  linear  or  stel- 
i  lated  cicatricial  appearance  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  surrounding 
1  tissue.  Serous  effusion  between  the  retina  and  choroid  may  occur  as  a 
;  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  The  acute  form  of  effusion  is 
;  part  of  that  general  disorganization,  involving  every  tissue  of  the  eye- 

:  ball,  which  constitutes  glaticoma.  Chronic  effusion  may  exist  in  such 
:  a  small  quantity  as  merely  to  impart  a  cloudy  appearance  to  a  limited 
i  portion  of  retina ;  or  it  may  have  detached  a  considerable  extent  or 
'  the  whole  of  it  from  the  choroid.  Limited  effusion  is  seen  frequently 
i  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerve ;  appearing  as 
I.  cloudy  greyish  patches  in  the  midst  of  healthy  tissue,  the  radiating 
'  vessels  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  fundus  being  lost  at  the  edge  of  the 
'  patch.  Alteration  of  focus  will  bring  these  vessels  into  view  over  the 
i  patch.  A  large  extent,  or  almost  the  entire  retina,  having  become 
detached  by  effusion,  exhibits  an  opaque  greyish  surface,  or  the  whole 
;  fundus  of  the  eye  ;  which  contrasts  with  the  reddish  reflecting  surface 
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of  any  undetached  portion  of  the  retina.  The  ophthalmoscope  has 
been  of  much  service  in  enabling  an  accurate  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  choroid  to  be  made.  Unhappily 
the  treatment  in  many  cases  can  scarcely  do  more  than  arrest  tho 
progress  of  the  affection,  the  damage  already  done  being  irreparable. 
Atrophy,  h86morrhages  of  greater  or  less  extent,  inflammation  attended 
by  exudation  and  displacement  of  the  pigment,  and  ruptures  are  of 
not  unfrequent  occurrence;  in  rare  instances  sarcomatous  and  other 
tumours  have  been  observed.  In  myopia  the  optic  disk  is  usually 
embraced  on  its  outer  part  (internal  as  seen  in  the  inverted  image)  by  a 
white  crescent,  due  to  a  protrusion  of  the  sclerotic — which  is  here  rather 

weaker  than  elsewhere, 
and  yields  to  the  intra- 
ocular pressure — shining 
through  the  atrophied 
layers  of  the  choroid. 

One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  retinal  disease 
is  albuminuric  retinitis. 
It  is  seen  in  patients 
suffering  from  Bright's 
disease  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  occasionally  during 
pregnancy.  Attention  is 
generally  drawn  to  the 
affection  by  the  com- 
plaint of  the  patient  that 
the  vision  of  both  eyes 
is  slowly  becoming  im- 
paired. On  examination, 
optic  neuritis  is  usually 
found  to  be  present ;  the 
disk  is  swollen,  reddish, 
and  destitute  of  any  well-defined  limiting  contour,  so  that  its  position 
can  only  be  recognized  by  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  vessels.  The 
arteries  are  small  and  indistinct ;  the  veins  are  large,  congested,  and 
often  varicose,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  over-tension,  rupture  is  not 
infrequent,  causing  limited  ecchymoses  ;  white  spots  and  irregular- 
shaped  patches  are  also  commonly  seen,  especially  near  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  globe.  These  are  partly  due  to  effusion  of  lymph,  or  the 
diapedesis  of  white  corpuscles  from  the  vessels,  and  partly  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  retina. 

Amaueosis. — This  term,  signifying  simply  dimness  of  sight,  pro- 
ceeding perhaps  to  total  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  is  thus  far  a 
functional  condition ;  but  the  loss  of  vision  is  dependent  on,  and 
symptomatic  of,  various  structural  changes  in  the  retina  or  choroid, 
the  optic  nerve  or  brain.  Some  such  changes,  therefore,  are  open  to 
examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  while  others  are  concealed  and 
must  remain  hidden  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

Si/mjdoms. — Dimness  of  vision  is  the  essential  symptom  in  am- 
blyopia and  cerebral  amaurosis,  but  experienced  and  manifested  in 
*  The  appearances  met  with  in  albuminuric  retinitis:  a,  ill-defined  disk;  b,  on 
the  right  of  figure,  minute  white  spots;  h,  on  luft  of  figure,  enlarged  vein; 
d,  arterial  hremorrhages  ;  c,  h',  white  spots. 


Fig.  633  * 
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various  ways.  Coming  on  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  sometimes 
better,  sometimes  worse,  there  may  be  a  general  indistinctness  of 
vision — amblyopia;  or  objects  appear  double — diplopia;  or  half  only 
of  an  object  is  seen — hemiopia ;  or  objects  appear  bent,  disfigured,  dis- 
coloured, or  patched.  Distances  cannot  be  estimated,  and  therefore 
the  individual  misses  his  aim  in  trying  to  snufE  a  candle,  or  pour  wine 
into  a  glass.  The  flame  of  a  candle  appears  split,  elongated,  or 
scattered  into  a  brilliant  halo.  Ocular  spectra  of  various  kinds  make 
their  appearance  ;  sparks,  flashes  of  phosphorescent  clouds,  or  dark 
gpots— muscge  volitantes — may  be  seen  when  the  eyes  are  turned 
towards  light-coloured  surfaces.  Great  intolerance  of  light,  or  perhaps 
longing  for  light,  is  sometimes  experienced. 

These  subjective  appearances  or  sensations  may  be  premonitory 
symptoms  of  amaurosis. 

The  pupil  is  generally  dilated,  except  there  be  intolerance  of  light, 
and  the  iris  is  sluggish  or  motionless.  Both  eyes  may  be  affected,  and 
equally  or  unequally  ;  or  one  eye  may  be  wholly  blind,  while  the  sight 
of  the  other  is  perfect.  Similar  differences  are  found  in  the  degree  of 
mobility  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Defective  motory  power  in  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeballs  or  lids  sometimes  coexists.  The  individual, 
therefore,  gropes  about  with  an  uncertain  gait,  his  eyes  having  a 
vacant  stare,  and  the  lids  seldom  moving  or  almost  fixed. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  can  alone  determine  and 
complete  the  diagnosis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  amaurosis  are  various,  and  relate  either  to 
the  nervous  or  vascular  portions  of  the  optic  apparatus,  or  to  both.  Thus, 
over-stimulation  and  exhaustion  of  the  retina,  by  long-continued  exertion 
of  the  eye  on  minute  objects,  or  by  exposure  to  glaring  light ;  ancemia ; 
or  determination  of  hlood  to  the  head,  as  from  any  stooping  occupation 
or  intemperance ;  or  amaurosis  may  be  consequent  on  inflammation  or 
degeneration,  the  pressure  of  extravasated  blood,  of  tumours,  or  aneurism ; 
or  arise  from  injury,  as  fracture  with  depression,  or  concussion,  severally 
affecting  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain.  Besides  these  local  causes, 
amaurosis  may  be  symptomatic  of  irritation  in  a  distant  organ  or  part 
— sympathetic  amaurosis — e.g.,  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  or 
urinary  organs,  irritation  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  as  by  tumours  or 
carious  teeth;  or  sometimes  it  results  from  blood-poisoning — e.g.,  in 
uraemia  or  diabetes,  or  by  lead,  nicotine,  alcohol,  or  belladonna. 

Treatment. — Many  morbid  conditions  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  or 
further  and  unknown  states  of  the  optic  nerve  and  brain,  being 
associated  together,  but  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other,  excepting  the  symptomatic  state  known  as  Amblyopia,  or  dimness 
of  sight,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  special  treatment  of  this  visual  affection. 
It  must  differ  according  to  the  particular  cause  of  the  affection. 

The  removal  of  the  cause  can  be  accomplished  only  by  having  due 
regard  to  its  nature.  Any  amaurotic  occupation  may  be  discontinued, 
whereas  a  structural  change  will  probably  be  permanent  and  incurable. 
Remedial  measures — also  having  reference  to  the  particular  condition 
of  amaurosis — pertain  chiefly  to  an  atonic  state,  nervous  or  vascular, 
hypergemia  and  inflammation,  sympathetic  irritation,  and  blood-poisons. 
The  treatment  with  reference  thereto  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
principles. 

Glaugo-MA. — An  inflammatory  condition,  apparently,  and  which 
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gradually  involves  every  tissue  of  the  eyeball ;  results  in  its  complete 
and  permanent  disorganization,  with  total  blindness. 

Acute  Glaucoma.— The  sight  is  rapidly  lost.  The  attack  of  the 
disease,  y^hich  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  is  often  preceded 
by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,— the  most  marked  of  which  are  the 
occurrence  of  sparks  and  flashes  of  light,  of  luminous  wheels,  and 
expanding  circles  of  flame  before  the  eyes ;  the  appearance  of  coloured 
haloes  round  candles  or  gas-lights ;  the  occurrence  of  fogs  or  clouds, 
either  obscuring  the  field  of  vision  generally  or  limiting  its  area,  so 
that  only  central  vision  is  retained  ;  pain  extending  along  the  course  of 
one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  first  or  second  division  of  the  fifth 
pair^  of  nerves  ;  headache,  rapidly  increasing  ;  presbyopia ;  increased 
tension  of  the  globe,  and  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber,  with 
sluggish  and  dilated  pupil.  The  attack  commences — usually  in  the 
evening — with  severe  pain  in  the  eyeball,  redness  of  the  sclerotic  and  con- 
junctiva, and  mistiness  of  sight.  The  paira  soon  assumes  an  acute  and 
neuralgic  character,  piercing  through  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  radiating  even  to  the  second  and  third  divisions.  In  a 
few  hours,  the  iris  has  acquired  a  slaty  disclouration,  and  the  pupil 
becomes  irregular  in  form,  dilated,  and  quite  immovable.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  cornea  loses  its  brilliancy,  the  conjunctival  epithelium  appear- 
ing minutely  granular.  The  eyeball  is  singularly  tense  and  of  stony 
hardness ;  and  the  slightest  pressure  aggravates  the  pain.  Sight  is  lost 
by  this  time,  possibly  within  a  few  hours,  and  so  completely  that  even 
a  bright  light  cannot  be  perceived.  One  eye  only  may  be  attacked,  but 
frequently  the  other  eye  follows  in  a  variable  period — one,  two,  or 
several  days. 

The  period  of  life  is  usually  past  middle  age  ;  and  some  break-down 
of  the  general  health  or  mental  anxiety  seems  frequently  to  have  pre- 
disposed to  the  attack. 

Chronic  Grlaucoma. — The  eye  has  undergone  the  same  structural 
changes,  only  in  a  more  confirmed  and  conspicuous  state.  Thus,  the 
tension  and  stony  hardness  of  the  eyeball  is  greater,  and  the  vascularity 
of  the  sclerotic  more  pronounced  ;  it  being  marked  with  faint  dusky 
patches,  and  sometimes  a  slight  vascular  zone,  and  traversed  by  large 
purple  tortuous  veins  emerging  abruptly  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Opacity  of  the  lens  is  present  in  many  instances;  this  body  has 
also  a  full  swollen  appearance,  as  if  it  had  undergone  maceration,  and 
were  almost  bursting  through  its  capsule ;  its  colour,  moreover,  has 
changed  to  a  greyish  or  greenish  drab,  dirty  yellow,  or  dull  orange  tint. 
This  greenish  or  glaucous  aspect  of  the  lens,  appearing  as  it  were  a 
reflex  tint  from  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  was  formerly  regarded  as  essential 
and  peculiar  to  the  disease  Glaucoma. 

The  order  of  sequence  of  the  morbid  changes  would  seem  to  be — 
congestion  in  the  retina  and  choroid,  continuing  perhaps  to  efEusion  be- 
tween these  two  structures.  Hence,  pressure  on  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  bulging  forwards  of  the  lens  and  iris;  followed  by  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cornea,  the  lens  becoming  opaque  as  a  result 
of  its  impaired  nutrition.  Sight  is  lost,  certainly  as  to  the  perception 
of  objects  ;  sometimes  the  retina  is  even  insensible  to  light. 

The  disease,  in  its  chronic  form,  is  of  insidious  origin  and  slow  pro- 
gress ;  advancing,  with  intervals  of  cessation,  during  months  or  years. 
It  occurs  in  persons  beyond  middle  age,  and  wlio  have  a  pale,  worn 
appearance. 
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The  fframalar  condition  of  the  corneal  epitheHam,  and  the  haziness 
or  complete  opacity  of  the  cornea,  in  acute  Glaucoma,  preclude  m 
general  any  eSamiiation  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope.  Usually,  nothing  more  can  be  discerned  than  a  faint 
reddish  slow  from  the  retina,  without  any  trace  of  the  optic  nerve  or 
retinal  vessels.  Whilst  the  disease  is  threatening  however,  and  after  it 
has  subsided,  very  important  and  characteristic  features  are  presented. 
In  subacute  and  chronic  Glaucoma  not  only  is  the  mtra-ocular  tension 
greatly  increased,  but  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  being 
the  p/rt  least  capable  of  resistance,  is  pressed  outwards  and  the  disk 
becomes  cupped  (Fig.  634.)  This  condition  is  recognized  by  attention 
to  the  couri;  of  the  Vessels.  If  a  vem  be  traced  up  to  the  margm  of 
the  cupped  disk,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  abruptly  with  a  rounded 
and  somewhat  darker  extremity,  due  to  the  vessel  bending  away  from 
the  observer ;  and  the  rest  of  the  ^ 

altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any 

such  treatment ;  the  structural  disorganization  cannot  be  prevented, 
it  having  already  taken  place,  more  or  less  completely. 

Iridectomy. — This  operation  was  proposed  by  Graefe,  in  1857;  and  it 
has  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  mode  of  treatment.  When 
performed  for  the  cure  of  Glaucoma,  a  large  portion,  or  about  one-fifth, 
of  the  iris  should  be  removed;  the  proceeding  adopted  being  such  as 
has  already  been  given  on  pp.  212,  213.  The  "  intra-ocular  pressure," 
on  which  the  whole  state  of  the  eye  depends,  is  thus  at  once  relieved, 
and  the  Glaucoma  cured.  When,  however,  complete  structural  dis- 
organization of  the  eye  has  taken  place,  evidently  the  operation  must 
be  unsuccessful.  If  iridectomy  instruments  be  not  at  hand,  Mr.  Han- 
cock's operation,  or  simple  puncture  of  the  eye  in  the  ciliary  region 
with  a  cataract-knife,  may  be  practised. 

Short-Sight,  and  Long-Sight.  —These  conditions  represent  exclu- 
sively the  range,  not  the  power  or  clearness,  of  vision.  They  depend 
on  alterations,  either  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media 
of  the  eye,  as  an  optical  instrument,  or  in  the  adaptive  power  of  the 
organ ;  in  either  way,  the  focusing  power  of  the  eye  is  altered.  And 
such  alteration  is  of  an  opposite  character  in  the  two  ranges  of  vision. 
The  general  principles  by  which  errors  of  refraction  can  be  recog- 


*  The  cupped  disk  characterizing  glaucoma. 
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Snflff  ^  .  .f'^'  ""^^       '^^^^^  ^'^^  succinctness  and  applied  with 
f      T  complete  exposition  wonld  require  detail,  for  whicli 
the  student  must  refer  to  treatises  specially  devoted  to  the  diaeases  o 
the  eye,  and  which  are  unsuited  to  such  a  work  as  the  present  on 
account  of  their  rarity.  ^ 

A  healthy  eye— termed  emmetropic— is  one  in  which  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  refracting  media  is  such,  that  parallel  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  when  the  accommodation  of  the  eve 
13  at  perfect  rest.  Any  deviation  from  this  condition  is  termed  arne- 
tropta.  If,  the  accommodation  being  still  at  rest,  parallel  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  myojna  is  present  or  in 
other  words,  the  patient  is  short-sighted  ;  if  behind  the  retina'  hyper- 
metropia  is  present,  or  the  patient  is  long-sighted.  (See  Fig.  636.) 

There  is  yet  another  error  of  refraction,  termed  astigmatism  in 
which  parallel  rays  of  light,  falling  in  one  meridian  of  the  eye,  are 
brought  to  a  focus  sooner  than  in  another.  The  form  of  hypermetropia 
which  is  associated  with  flattening  of  the  lens  and  impairment  of  accom- 
•modation,  and  which  is  concomitant  with  advancing  age,  is  termed 
presbyojna. 

Myopia.— In  myopia,  parallel  rays  of  light— that  is  to  say,  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  a  distant  object— are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front 
of  the  retina.  The  image  of  any  such  object  is  dim  and  confused,  because 
the  rays  have  already  been  collected  into  a  focus,  and,  having  crossed, 
form  a  circle  of  diffusion  on  the  retina.  A  healthy  eye  is  "rendered 
myopic,  when  a  convex  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  myopic  person  sees  near  objects  with  clearness,  because  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  such  objects  are  divergent,  and  are  consequently 
not  brought  so  soon  to  a  focus.  Hence,  the  higher  the  degree  of  myopia, 
the  nearer  to  the  eye  does  the  patient  hold  an  object  to  see  the  details 
distinctly.    Myopia  is  usually  hereditary,  but  may  also  be  acquired.  It 

is  far  more  common  in  Germany  than  in 
England,  because  in  the  former  country  the 
hereditary  predisposition  is  strong ;  whilst 
any  tendency  to  it  is  maintained  by  the 
children  being  more  severely  tasked,  having 
books  the  old  English  type  of  which  is 
not  so  legible  as  the  Roman  type  in  use 
in  England,  whilst  the  school-rooms  are 
lighted  with  a  greater  regard  to  economy. 
These  causes  are,  however,  being  i-apidly 
removed  under  Grovernment  inspection. 
In  myopia  (as  shown  at  n",  Pig.  636),  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  which  should  be  nearly 
spherical,  is  elongated  in  the  antero-pos- 
terior  direction.  The  globe  is  usually  large 
and  prominent ;  it  is  firm  to  the  touch. 
The  pupils  are  large,  owing  to  inertia  of 
the  accommodation.  On  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  the  optic  disk  sometimes  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  character,  but  more  frequently  is  partially  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  white  crescent,  termed  the  myopic  crescent 

*  This  drawing  shows  the  appearance,  under  the  ophthalmoscope,  of  a  posterior 
Btaphyloma,  a  couditiou  frequently  accompanying  myopia. 


Fig.  635.* 
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(shown  in  Fig.  635),  which  is  the  expression  of  a  bulging  or  staphyloma 
at  this  part,  leading  to  retraction  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  to  the 
exposure  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  over  which  the  retinal 
vessels,  and  sometimes  a  few  remaining  choroidal  vessels,  may  be  seen 
with  great  clearness  to  wander.  This  staphyloma  generally  affects 
the  sclerotic  surrounding  the  outer  half  of  the  disk.  If,  v^hilst  the 
disk  or  a  retinal  vessel  is  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  without 
the  lens,  the  patient  is  desired  to  look  inward  or  outward,  the  disk 
or  vessel  will  be  seen  to  travel  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  concave 
lenses  of  various  power  be  placed  behind  the  mirror,  an  approximative 
estimation  may  be  made  of  the  degree  of  myopia  of  the  patient,  by 
observing  what  power  is  required  to  enable  the  details  of  any  part  of 
the  retina  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Myopic  eyes  are  liable  to  disease, 
especially  to  intra-ocular  heemorrhage,  probably  owing  to  the  rupture  of 
blood-vessels  which  have  been  stretched  by  the  development  of  the  sta- 
phyloma. Patients  thus  affected  often  complain  of  musc£e  or  floating 
bodies  before  the  eyes,  which  are  due  to  small  blood-clots  or  particles 
of  lymph  ;  and  these  are  sometimes  visible  under  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Commencing  usually  a  little  before  puberty,  short-sight  increases  up  to 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  the  form  of  the  eye  undergoes  no 
further  change.  Occasionally,  however,  it  progresses  slowly  throughout 
life. 

In  the  treatment  of  myopia,  test  types  or  large  letters  should  be 
placed  before  the  patient,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  and 
each  eye  should  be  separately  tested  with  concave  glasses,  commencing 
with  the  feeblest,  and  giving  to  him  the  weakest  with  which  he  can 
see  distinctly.  Concave  glasses  cause  parallel  rays  of  light  to  diverge ; 
hence,  when  placed  before  the  eye,  they  cause  the  rays  to  be  focussed 
at  a  poiat  somewhat  behind  or  further  back  than  the  point  where  they 
would  be  focussed  if  the  eye  were  of  normal  form.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that,  if  too  strong  glasses  are  used,  the  accommodation  of  the 
patient  must  be  brought  into  play  to  bring  these  divergent  rays  to  a 
focus,  and  pain  is  the  invariable  result.  Myopic  patients  should  avoid 
all  circumstances  that  tend  to  congest  the  head.  They  should  therefore 
sit  upright ;  wear  no  tight  collars ;  read  books  or  play  music  of  good 

Fig.  636.* 


'  type,  in  a  good  light,  and  held  as  far  away  from  them  as  is  consistent 
'  with  good  vision  ;  and  attend  to  the  bowels. 

Bijpermetropia — Long-sightedness. — This  condition  is  opposed  to 
myopia,  and  results  from  the  eye  being  flattened  in  the  antero- 

*  Showing  the  form  of  the  eye  diagrammatically— n,  n',  n",  being  considerod 
tao  retina -in  the  natural  state,  or  emmetropia,  n;  in  hypermetrnpia,  n' ;  and  iu 
myopia,  n".  '  l    >  < 
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posterior  diameter,  so  that  (as  shown  at  n'  in  Fig.  636)  parallel  rays  of- 
light  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  bat  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  behind  it.  If  the  patient  desire  to  see  a  remote  object,  he 
lias  to  exert  his  accommodation ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  to  contract  his 
01  lary  muscle,  which,  relaxing  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
allows  the  lens  to  become  thicker,  and  causes  parallel  rays  to  be  focussed 
on  the  retina.  But  if  this  be  the  case  with  the  parallel  rays  proceeding 
from  distant  objects,  much  more  so  is  it  with  the  diverging  rays 
proceeding  from  near  objects.  In  order  to  see  a  near  object,  the 
patient  has  to  exert  his  accommodation  much  more  powerfully;  and  the 
muscular  effort  required  soon  gives  rise  to  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
lachrymation,  pain,  and  dimness  of  vision,  the  letters  of  a  book  running 
into  one  another  and  rendering  continuous  work  impossible.  These 
symptoms  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  hypermetropia.  They 
may  exist  in  an  emmetropic  eye,  if  the  power  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
has  been  weakened  by  general  debility.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  those  who  are  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  over-nursing,  and 
fevers,  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  work  or  read.  The  patient  is 
then  said  to  suffer  from  "  accommodative  asthenopia."  In  some  in- 
stances, not  only  is  there  enfeebled  accommodation,  owing  to  want  of 
power  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  but  the  internal  recti  muscles  are  in- 
sufficiently incurvated;  and  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  pro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  read,  because  he  is  unable  to 
maintain  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  requisite  to  look  at  near  objects. 
In  asthenopia  dependent  on  hypermetropia,  the  selection  of  appropriate 
glasses  is  imperatively  required,  and  will  at  once  remove  the  symptoms, 
enabling  the  patient  to  use  the  eyes  on  near  objects  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  distress. 

The  point  to  be  determined  is  to  select  the  strongest  pair  of  glasses, 
which,  when  the  accommodation  of  the  eyes  of  the  patient  is  at 
perfect  rest,  will  bring  parallel  rays  of  light  to  a  focus.  The  fact  that 
hypermetropia  is  present  may  in  general  be  rapidly  ascertained  by 
placing  a  convex  glass  of  fifty  or  forty  inches  focus  before  each  eye :  if 
the  patient  sees  distant  objects  better,  or  even  as  well  with  the  glass  as 
without,  hypermetropia  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  present.  The^ 
diagnosis  may  be  further  verified  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope; 
for,  on  using  the  mirror  alone,  as  for  the  inverted  image,  but,  without 
the  lens,  if  the  patient  be  told  to  move  the  eye  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
image  of  the  disk  or  of  any  retinal  vessel  appears  to  the  observer  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and,  again,  if  the  ophthalmoscope  be 
used  as  for  the  examination  of  the  erect  image,  the  details  of  the 
fundus  can  be  clearly  made  out  with  a  convex  lens,  the  number  of  the 
lens  affording  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  glass  required  by  the 
patient.  To  determine  the  glass  required  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  it  is  requisite  to  paralyze  the  accommodation  of  the  eye; 
since,  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  always  strongly 
developed,  and,  being  always  required,  is  involuntarily  brought  intb 
play  when  any  object,  however  remote  it  may  be,  is  attentively  observed. 
The  patient  should  be  directed  to  instil  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution 
of  atropine,  containing  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
twice  in  one  day  and  once  the  following  morning.  The  pupil  then 
becomes  widely  dilated,  the  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  with  it 
the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  is  abolished,  and  thei'e  is  more  or  loss 
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impairment  of  vision— -the  degree  of  impairment  being  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  present.    The  patient  is  then  placed 

.  opposite,  and  about  twenty  feet  distant  from,  letters  or  test  types  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  height  and  breadth,  and  glasses  are  successively 
placed  before  each  eye,  beginning  with  weak  ones,  and  gra,dually  in- 

,  creasing  their  strength  till  perfect  vision  is  obtained.    The  strongest 

■  glasses  the  patient  can  see  distinctly  with  are  finally  ordered  In 
;  many  cases  it  is  found  expedient  to  use  somewhat  weaker  glasses 
;  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  prescribe  the  stronger  ones  only  after  the 

patient  has  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  spectacles.  In  the 
higher  forms  of  hypermetropia,  as  well  as  in  asthenopia  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  internal  recti,  it  becomes  requisite  to  employ  prisms  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  affection,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 

;.  patient,  and  all  causes  tending  to  produce  debility  should  be  removed. 
Pres&yopm.— This  term  is  applied  to  the  long-sightedness  resultino- 
from  flattening  of  the  lens.    There  is  loss  of  accommodative  power  and 

:  retrocession  of  the  near  point.    It  commences  about  the  turn  of  life,  • 

■  say  fifty ;  reading  then  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  The  book  is 
;  held  at  some  distance,  even  arm's-length,  from  the  eyes  ;  and  there  is  as 
T  much  straining  and  sense  of  effort  to  look  at  a  sufficient  distance  away 
:  from  the  object,  in  order  to  bring  the  focus  forwards  to  the  retina,  as 

m  short-sight  to  look  nearer,— thus  to  turn  the  focus  backwards  to  the 
r  retina.   This  difficulty  of  long-sightedness  increases  as  age  advances. 

Treatment.— Any  endeavour  to  accustom  the  eyes  to  the  nearer 
-  range  of  former  years  should  be  abandoned,  as  being  foolish  and 
•  prejudicial.  Convex  spectacles  must  at  once  be  resorted  to  ;  the  lowest 
;  power  which  may  be  required  being  used  first,  and  increased  as  the 
<  sight  demands.  The  test  of  sufficiency  in  respect  to  the  glasses  selected 
for  short-sight  or  for  long-sight  is,  that  the  person  shall  be  enabled 
I  to  see  objects  distmctly  at  the  average  distances  of  sight,  without  any 
r  magnifying  effect  or  sense  of  effort. 

Astigmatism  or  Astigmism.—This  term,  and— as  Dixon  suggests— 
the  latter  more  correctly,  signifies  an  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  m  passing  through  the  cornea,  whereby  they  do  not  all  converc^e 
to  and  meet  at  one  point  or  focus  on  the  retina.  This  difference  of 
reti-action  IS  due  to  an  unsymmetrical  form  of  the  cornea,  which  thus 
presents  different  curves  of   surface,  as  measured  in  the  vertical 

■  transverse,  or  oblique  directions.  Originally  described  by  Youn^ 
.(1801),  and  subsequently  by  Professor  Airey,  each  from  his  own 
personal  experience.  Professor  Bonders  has  recently  shown  that  this 
visual  peculiarity  is  not  uncommon. 

rn^^nf  fr""^  '■"^''r'  ''^  cylindrical  or  astigmatic  glasses  to 

co^ect  the  unequal  refraction.  The  glass  must  be%  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  and  when  used,  it  must  be  adjusted  before  the  eye  verticallv 

iraction      For  myopia,  a  concavo-cylmdrical  shaped  glass  will  be 
appropnate;  and  for  presbyopia,  a  convexo-cylindrical  gfass 
by  onhLSn'"^  ?  ""^''^'''^^  graduated  series  of  sizes,  are  employed 
V  S  "^^''^^      examimng  a  patient,  to  determine  the  power^of 

S  case,  Jae  °T  "  T^^'T  '  '"^f  ^  observation  and  the  report 
are  r '3   '  r""^^       ^'"f      f  ^^^^^  published  in  1854, 

^  «cL  oSrk,^^^^^^  '  ^^^^"^^  ^  ^^g'^l^^ly  proportioned 

Pi^aie  oi  ttiicJsness  of  stroke,  are  even  more  accurate.         ^  ^ 
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Faidty  perception  of  Colours. — Colour-blindness — acritochromacy — is 
an  inability  to  discriminate  between  colours.  Various  other  terms  have 
been  devised  to  designate  this  defect.  It  is  generally  an  inability  to 
perceive  red,  and  the  compound  tints  into  which  this  colour  enters. 
Blue  is  almost  always  appreciated  ;  and  yellow,  always.  The  cause  of 
this  defective  perception  is  probably  not  in  the  eye  itself,  but  in  that 
portion  of  the  brain  to  which  the  impressions  of  light  are  conveyed.  It 
is  a  cerebral  affection,  but  may  be  temporary.  An  important  practical 
suggestion  was  made  by  Wilson,  that  persons  employed  on  railways  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  required  to  observe  coloured  lights  as  signals,  should 
be  previously  tested  as  to  their  power  of  perceiving  colours  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

No  treatment  can  be  said  to  be  curative  or  even  palliative. 

Day-sight  or  Hemeralopia,  and  Night-sight  or  Nyctalopia,  are  terms 
used  to  designate  intermittent  blindness,  conversely,  by  night  and  by  day. 

Daiz-sight  is  perfect  in  broad  daylight,  but  the  power  of  vision 
declines  after  sunset  and  in  twilight.  This  loss  of  function  is  caused 
apparently  by  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  of  the  retina,  from  ex- 
posure to  strong  sunlight ;  the  weaker  stimulus  of  twilight  or  moon- 
light then  being  insufficient  to  produce  the  sensation  of  light.  Hence 
this  deficiency  occurs  commonly  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  persons 
who  have  just  returned  from  long  sea-voyages,  especially  from  the  East 
or  West  Indies. 

Rest  of  the  over-stimulated  retina  would  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant indication  of  treatment;  coupled  with  tonics  and  good  food,  when 
toil  and  hardship  have  contributed  to  the  exhaustion. 

Night-sigh.t,  or  inability  to  see  by  daylight,  is  not  probably  a  special 
affection,  independently  of  any  inflammatory  or  other  disease  of  the  eye 
which  may  be  attended  with  intolerance  of  light.  Scrofulous  ophthalmia 
is  thus  nyctalopic. 

Diseases  of  the  Eyeball,  or  of  its  Motor  Apparatus. — (1.)  Protnt- 
sion  of  the  Eyeball. — An  unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyeball  may  be 
unconnected  with  any  disease  of  the  organ.  The  eyes  have  a  pecuhar  i 
and  painfully  staring  expression,  as  if  they  were  too  large  for  the  sockets.  :! 
The  lids  can  be  shut,  the  eyes  moved  freely  in  all  directions,  and  sight  \ 
is  unaffected.  Both  eyes  are  equally  prominent.  These  peculiarities  -a 
distinguish  this  condition  from  the  projection  caused  by  any  orbital  j 
tumour. 

It  exists  or  occurs  mostly  in  women  of  feeble  or  hysterical  constitu-  :| 
tion,  and  would  seem  to  be  due  to  an  atonic  state  of  the  recti  muscles ;  ^ 
but  the  free  movement  of  the  eye  is  incompatible  with  this  explanation  i 
of  the  protrusion.  The  administration  of  tonics  and  the  application  of  -j 
electricity  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  have  occasionally  been  i 
attended  with  benefit.  1 

(2.)  Bislocation  of  the  Eyehall—ivova.  its  socket— can  scarcely  take  < 
place  without  rupture  of  the  optic  nerve,  allowing  the  eye  to  be  thrust  il 
out  upon  the  cheek.  Lodgment  of  the  upper  eyelid  backwards,  behind  :J 
the  greatest  convexity  of  the  globe,  has  occasionally  happened. 

(3.)  Tumours  within  the  Eyeball,  or  Or&i^.— Various  kinds  of  tumour  <i 
are  liable  to  form  in  this,  as  in  other  parts.  Cancer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  c 
frequent ;  hydatids,  or  exostosis,  are  occasional  forms  of  growth ;  and  n 
Glioma,  or  perhaps  Myxoma,  may  also  be  met  with. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  intva.-orbital  growth  will  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  \i 
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impossible,  at  an  early  period ;  and  still  more  so,  its  nature.    All  give 
rise  to  gradual  displacement  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.    The  anterior 
I  portion  of  an  intra-orbital  growth  can  sometimes  be  examined  with  the 

•  tip  of  the  finger  between  the  orbit  and  the  globe,  in  this  situation.  An 
encephaloid  cancer-growth,  or  an  hydatid  cyst,  presents  a  feeling  of 

1  elasticity  and  fluctuation,  and  by  a  fine  puncture  sometimes  the  true 

•  nature  of  the  mass  is  discovered.  Exostosis  appears  as  a  tumour  of 
bony  resistance.    Griioma  may  grow  from  the  retina,  or  from  the  peri- 

:  neurium  of  the  cerebral  nerves  ;  the  tumour  advances  inwards  into  tbe 
vitreous  humour,  or,  separating  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  at  length 
protrudes  forwards  from  the  ball  of  the  eye.    It  is  of  slow  growth,  but 

•  may  attain  to  a  considerable  size,  as  a  tumour  of  soft  or  of  a  hard  con- 
^  sistence.  Myxoma,  springing  from  the  neuroglia  or  delicate  connective 
.  tissue  of  the  nerves,  presents  a  tumour  in  the  vitreous  humour,  of 
\  variable  size,  but  always  of  soft,  mucous  consistence.  An  intva-ocular 
.  growth  will  probably  be  shown  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  of  growth,  the  nature  of  the  tumour  may  be  partly  deter- 

r  mined  by  its  progress.  Encephaloid  tumour,  and  the  melanotic  variety 
\  in  particular,  progresses  most  rapidly  ;  exostosis,  most  slowly.  "When 

•  the  eye  has  burst,  the  kind  of  tumour  may  be  declared ;  as,  for  example, 
a  fungoid  melanotic  tumour. 

Treatment. — No  medicinal  treatment  has  any  more  controlling  in- 
:  fluence  over  an  orbital  or  ocular  tumour,  than  in  respect  to  the  same 
k  kind  of  growth  situated  elsewhere. 

The  operation  of  removing  a  morbid  growth  from  the  orbit  implies 
a  previous  exact  diagnosis,  as  to  whether  it  involves  the  eyeball,  and  is 
I  limited  to  the  orbit  or  extends  into  it  from  the  cranium.  Such  diao-- 
:i  nosis  will  mostly  be  impossible.  In  performing  the  operation  of  extir- 
;  pation,  any  injury  to  the  globe  or  optic  nerve  must  be  most  carefully 
i  avoided ;  another  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility. 

Ebmoval  of  the  Eyeball.— Parim^  removal.— Non-malignant  disease, 
i  and  occasiona,lly  destruction  of  the  eye,  by  or  in  consequence  of  injury' 
i  are  the  conditions  y^hich  may  justify  excision  of  the  anterior  portion 
only  of  the  organ,  with  a  view  to  afterwards  introducing  an  artificial  eye. 

No  particular  directions  are  requisite  for  the  performance  of  this 
operation.  The  removal  of  a  staphylomatous  projection  of  the  cornea  or 
sclerotic,  by  means  of  a  cataract-knife,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  opera- 
tive proceeding.  The  eye  collapses,  the  sclerotic  case  left  shrinks  into 
'■  ^  iiodule,  forming  the  base  of  support,  and  when  tenderness  has  ceased 
an  artificial  scale  eye  is  introduced  between  the  lids.  ' 

Extirpation  of  the  EyebaU.— Removal  of  the  whole  eye  should  never" 
"  be  resorted  to  while  any  sight  remains  in  the  organ ;  excepting  for  malio-- 
nant  disease,  or  when  the  irritability  of  a  partially  disorganized  e?e 
threatens  to  affect  the  sight  of  the  other  eye,  sympathetically 

i  he  operation  is  best  performed  as  follows  :— The  patient  reclining 
■and  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  an  incision  is  made  from  the 
outer  commissure  of  the  lids  backwards,  to  a  sufficient  extent  just  to 
tZoinrJ''''T  lids  are  then  held  well  apart  by 

iuckl  f  fi.    '  °^      assistant.    By  passing  the  knife  from  the 

a  oSw  L  mner  commissure,  above  and  below  the  globe,  carefully 
Sed^^  /.!fP°'"V''^r^u"*  either  lid,  the  conjunctiva  is  entirely 
srrrounZ'\!^'  T^^'  attachment  of  the  levator  palpebrse  and  otheV 
surrounding  muscles.     Then,  seizing  the  globe  with  hooked  forceps 
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and  drawing  it  inwards,  the  knife  enters  the  orbit  externally ;  the  eye 
is  detached,  the  optic  nerve  and  artery  are  divided  at  the  apex  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  attachments  severed  internally,  thus  completing  the 
extirpation  of  the  organ.  The  lachrymal  gland  should  be  removed 
also ;  it  is  commonly  involved  in  disease  of  the  ball,  and  is  always 
useless,  or  its  presence  would  occasion  inconvenience  afterwards,  as  I 
have  noticed  by  a  continued  secretion  of  tears  overflowing  the  cheek, 
but  which  at  length  ceases.  Hasmorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  sluicing 
with  cold  water,  and  the  application  of  a  graduated  compress,  well 
placed  upon  the  artery  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  The  eyelids  are  closed, 
and  a  light  bandage  drawn  round  the  head,  covering  the  other  eye._ 

Opiates  will  have  to  be  administered  from  time  to  time,  to  relieve 
the  severe  penetrating  and  clasping  pain  in  the  head.  The  compress 
may  be  removed  in  about  two  days,  according  to  the  probability  of 
hfemorrhage,  and  not  reapplied  unless  it  should  recur.  The  orbit  is 
to  be  gently  syringed,  the  wound  cleansed,  and  water-dressing  applied, 
or  other  dressing  on  ordinary  principles  of  treatment. 

Strabismus,  or  Squint. — The  pathology  and  causes  of  Squint  have 
already  been  noticed  in  connection  with  Deformities  of  the  Face 


Fig.  637.* 


Fig.  638.t 


(Vol.  I.  p.  831).  It  remains  only  to 
here  describe  the  operation  for  its 
cure  or  relief. 

Subconjunctival  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  contracted  muscle  is 
now  commonly  practised.  This  oper- 
ation, as  for  convergent  squint,  is 
thus  performed :—"  The  lids,"  says 
Mr.  Dixon,  "  are  kept  asunder_  with 
a  spring  speculum ;  and  an  assistant 
draws  aside  the  globe,  by  nipping  up 
with  the  forceps  a  little  fold  of  loose 

coniunctiva  near  the  margin  of  the  -,  .  ^  ,    j-  -j  j 

cornea,  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  muscle  is  to  be  divided. 
Supposing  the  internal  rectus  to  be  chosen  for  operation,  the  Surgeon, 
with  scissors,  divides  the  ocular  conjunctiva  either  vertically,  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  637),  or  horizontally,  on  a  level  vnth 

*  First  step  of  operation  for  strabismus -a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  near  the  border 
of  the  cornea,  seized  and  about  to  be  divided  by  the  scissors.     .  ^  ,  . 

t  A.  Fixing  forceps;  b.  strabismus  hook;  c.  curved  bluut-pomted  scissors. 
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the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  extending  the  incision  towards  the  semi- 
lunar fold.    Then  he  snips  through  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  and 
having  clearly  exposed  the  sclerotic,  slides  upwards,  between  it  and  the 
rectus,  the  hook.    (Fig.  638b.)  This 
stjrves  to  raise  the  muscle  and  make 
its  fibres  tense,  and  then,  with  curved 
scissoi-s  (Fig,  638c),  the  muscle  is 
carefully  cut  through,  close  to  its  in- 
sei'tion  into  the  sclerotic.    (Fig.  639.) 
This  section  of  the  muscle  cannot  be 
completed  at  a  single  stroke,  but  re- 
quires repeated  use  of  the  scissors,  so 
that  no  fibres  may  be  left  undivided. 
A  careful  exploration  with  the  blunt 
hook  or  director  must  be  made,  to 
detect  any  undivided  fibres,  before 
the  spring  speculum  is  finally  with- 
drawn." 

The  advantage  of  this  improved  mode  of  operation  is,  that  it 
jireyents  the  deformity  arising  from  retraction  of  the  semUunar  fold, 
%vhich  presents  a  most  conspicuous  sort  of  cavity  at  the  inner  comer  of 
the  eye,  almost  worse,  in  appearance,  than  the  leering  cast  of  squint. 
The  instruments  required  are  fewer :  no  sharp  hook,  or  the  multiplicity 
of  curious  Httle  knives,  formerly  used  and  abused. 

Graefe's  operation  consists  in  dividing  the  conjunctiva  a  little  below 
the  equator  of  the  globe  and  a  few  lines  from  the  cornea,  almost  over 
the  msertion  of  the  tendon ;  then,  exposing  the  sclerotic  just  enough  to 
pass  a  curved  blunt  hook  beneath  the  tendon,  which  is  drawn  well  into 
the  conjunctival  wound  before  using  the  scissors.  It  is  then  snipped 
through  close  to  its  sclerotic  attachment. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  tendon  is  brought  quite 

J^T'  not  likely  to  escape  division,  which  is  one 

ot  the  dangers  of  the  subconjunctival  operation. 

Division  of  each  internal  rectus  is  generally  requisite,  even  when 
inversion  of  the  better  eye  is  comparatively  slight.  If  the  squint  be 
wholly  confined  to  one  eye,  the  single  operation  will  be  sufficient. 

In  dividing  the  external  rectus,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
muscle  IS  broader  than  the  internal  rectus,  and  is  also  inserted  farther 
ijack  from  the  corneal  margin. 

Chloroform,  in  operations  for  strabismus,  is  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steadying  the  eye ;  but  it  prevents  the  Surgeon  ascertainino- 
A\iietber  the  muscle  has  been  effectually  divided  by  requesting  the 
^  patient  to  attempt  inversion,  or  eversion,  of  the  eye. 
I      ^/Jer-treatment  is  very  simple.    A  pad  of  wet  lint  may  be  placed 
over  the  eye,  and  retained  by  a  bandage.    In  a  few  hours,  when  the 
risk  otecchymosis—"  black-eye  "—has  ceased,  this  dressing  may  be 
nSnt  object's.'  use,  especially  for 


*  Second  step  of  the  operation  for  strabismus, 
nook,  and  about  to  be  divided  by  the  sciasors. 


The  tendon  is  seen  raised  on  the 
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CHAPTER  XLIV  * 


AURAL  SURGERY. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  Aural  Surgery  in  a  work  devoted  to  general 
practitioners  and  students,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  give  as 
concisely  as  possible  only  the  leading  principles  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  This  branch  has  been  so  highly  developed  by  the  work 
of  Wilde,  Toynbee,  Gruber,  Politzer,  etc.,  that  those  who  desire  to  make 
a  special  study  of  it  have  ample  means  of  doing  so.  But  every  general 
practitioner  should  have  at  least  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
treat  the  more  ordinary  cases,  and  to  detect  those  diseases  which  are 
beyond  his  management,  and  require  the  advice  of  a  specialist,  before 
irreparable  mischief  has  taken  place.  With  this  object  the  affections 
which  do  not  require  much  special  training  for  diagnosis  have  been 
more  fully  dwelt  upon. 

Malformations. — Congenital  malformations  of  the  ear  are  not  unf re- 
quently  met  with.  The  auricle  and  meatus  may  be  entirely  absent, 
but  are  more  frequently  imperfectly  developed;  the  former  being 
deformed,  or  represented  merely  by  a  fold  of  integument,  and  the  latter 
partially  or  entirely  occluded.  Sometimes  there  is  a  double  set  of 
organs ;  and  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  auricle  may  be  perfect,  there 


Fig.  640.1 


is  no  membrane,— the  meatus  being  closed  at  the  end  by  skm  corre- 
spending  to  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  meatus,  beneath  which  there 
is  generally  found  sohd  bone.  The  tympanic  cavity  and  ossicles  are, 
in  most  cases  of  malformation,  only  partially  developed,  while  the  laby- 
rinth is  frequently  normal ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a 

*  Bv  William  Laidlaw  Purves.  .  .    i  •  „  x„i,„„  „, 

t  India-rubber  bag  used  in  Politzer's  method  of  opening  the  Eustachian  tubes,  or 
'  for  opening  them  through  the  catheter.    (Gruber.)  _       .  i.T,„„„„i, 

t  The  figure  represents  the  method  of  auscultation  used  when  driving  air  through 
the  catheter  and  Eustachian  tube  into  the  left  tympanic  cavity.  (Gruber.) 
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certain  amount  of  hearing  power.  Operative  measures  in  cases  of 
congenital  malformation  should  only  be  resorted  to  where,  by  placing 
a  tuning-fork  in  contact  with  the  mastoid  process  or  teeth,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  labyrinth  and  its  connection  with  the  sensorium  is  fairly 
healthy.  The  point  of  operation  may  sometimes  be  determined  by 
passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  noting  the 
point  at  which  the  impingement  of  air  is  heard  best.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  using  what  is  called  Politzer's  method,  which  consists  in 
passing  the  soft  nozzle  of  a  caoutchouc  bag  (Fig.  640),  filled  with  air, 
into  one  or  other  nostril  of  the  patient  with  the  right  hand,  while  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  the  Surgeon  compresses  the  nostrils  so  as  to 
prevent  the  exit  of  the  air  through  them.  The  patient  then  swallows 
a  mouthful  of  water,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Sui'geon  forcibly 
expels  the  air  from  the  bag.  (Fig.  641.)  The  air,  finding  no  other 
passage  open,  rushes  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  so  inflating  the  membrana  tympani.  This  sudden  rush 
of  air  against  the  drum  the  Surgeon  hears  by  means  of  an  india-rubber 
tabe  (Fig.  642)  passing  from  the  meatus  of  his  own  ear  to  that  of  the 
jiatient.  In  young  children,  the  current  of  air  enters  the  Eustachian 
tube  without  the  action  of  swallowing  being  necessary.  In  cases  of 
absence  of  the  meatus,  the  stethoscope  may  be  used  in  order  to  deter- 
mine at  which  point  the 

air  impinges  most  forcibly,  I'lo-  642.* 

and  at  this  point  the  open- 
ing must  be  made.  If  hard 
or  bony,  the  trephine  will 
be  necessary ;  xf  soft,  a 
knife  will  suffice.  A  cru- 
cial incision  is  made,  and 
kept  patent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tents  or  other 
foreign  bodies.  Should  no 
membrane  be  found  on 
cutting  down  to  its  usual 
position,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  artificial  opening  to  close  again. 
These  congenital  anomalies  are  often  associated  with  hare-lip  and  cleft 
palate,  and  generally  occur  on  one  side  only.  Toynbee  thinks  that  they 
are  also  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  square  shape  of  the  face,  the  lower 
jaw  being  very  short.  Cases  in  which  the  meatus  was  closed  by  a  false 
membrane  have  been  successfully  operated  upon  by  division  of  this 
structure  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  tents.  Other  cases,  in 
which  there  was  merely  a  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  have 
been  considerably  benefited  by  the  constant  use  of  a  tube  fitted  into 
the  orifice,  or  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cartilage. 

Cutaneous  Affections. — Eczema. — The  auricle  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  a  variety  of  skin  affections,  such  as  eczema,  impetigo, 
Jjerpes,  pemphigus,  and  erysipelas,  which  should  be  treated  as  the  same 

attections  are  treated  in  other  parts.    The  most  common  of  these  

f  czema— may  occur  in  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form ;  the  charae- 
enstic  symptoms  being,  in  the  auricle  as  in  other  parts,  moistness,  red- 
ness, heat,  tension,  blebs,  fissures  from  which  a  watery  fluid  exudes,  and 

the  snnn^f'^^'^i^'^^^^*^*^  otoscope,  used  in  auscultation  of  the  ear  to  convey 

sound  from  the  ear  of  the  Surgeon  to  that  of  the  patient.    (St.  John  Eoosa.) 
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the  crusts  formed  by  the  exudation  when  the  ear  is  not  kept  properly 
clean.   The  whole  of  the  auricle  may  be  affected,  or  only  a  portion  of  it. 

Eczema  generally  occurs  in  persons  of  a  debilitated  constitution, 
in  strumous  children,  and  in  women  past  the  middle  age,  and  is 
sometimes  brought  on  in  the  lobe  by  the  puncture  that  is  made  for  the 
insertion  of  an  earring.  If  it  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  as  it  often 
may,  it  leaves  a  permanently  deformed  auricle.  When  the  external 
meatus  and  membrana  tympani  are  involved,  it  may  leave  a  permanent 
diminution  of  the  hearing  power,  from  thickening  of  these  structures. 

The  course  of  treatment  I  have  usually  adopted  is  to  remove  by 
syringing  with  hot  water,  and  teach  the  patient  how  to  remove,  any 
accumulations  in  the  meatus,  and,  after  drying  it  thoroughly,  to  cover 
the  affected  parts  with  a  coating  of  diachylon  ointment,  which  is  kept 
on  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  washed  off  and  the  parts  firmly  rubbed 
with  flannel,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  meatus,  with  a  roll  of  cotton  wool 
on  a  pair  of  forceps.  A  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (three  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water)  is  then  applied,  and  when  this  is  dry  the  plaster  is 
again  applied  as  before,  the  whole  process  being  repeated  every  twelve 
hours.  Any  neighbouring  part  should  be  carefully  treated,  irritating  hair 
ointments  being  avoided  and  the  general  health  carefully  attended  to. 

Injuries  to  the  External  Ear  do  not  appear  seriously  to  affect  the 
hearing.  They  generally  do  well  under  the  usual  treatment,  care 
being  taken  to  adjust  the  parts  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

Idiopathic  Hoematoma  Auris,  or  vascular  tumour  of  the  ear,  com- 
mences by  a  redness  of  the  auricle,  with  heat  and  pain,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  same  side, 

(Fig.  643.)    This  is  soon  followed  by  an 
Tig.  643.*  effusion  of  blood  into  the  concha,  which 

gradually  extends  over  the  whole  auricle, 
the  natural  form  being  entirely  lost. 
The  swelling  is  usually  firm,  but  fluctu- 
ation may  be  detected.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  is  always  in  the  cartilage,  though 
the  pathological  conditions  vary  in  differ- 
ent cases — in  some,  the  perichondrium 
being  separated  from  the  cartilage;  in 
others,  pieces  of  cartilage  being  found 
attached  to  the  perichondrium.  Some- 
times the  cartilage  is  thicker,  though  no 
harder  than  normal ;  the  thickened  part 
presenting  no  appearance  of  a  cyst,  but 
showing  under  the  microscope  hyper- 
trophied  cartilage-cells  and  inter-cellular 
matter.  This  cartilage  may  in  some 
places  be  converted  into  true  bone, 
containing  Haversian  canals  and  well-* 
defined  cells.  The  idiopathic  form  of  this  disease,  induced  by  a  gener^ 
disturbance  of  nutrition,  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  P^*'^^^^^^  ^f/^ 
from  or  threatened  with  insanity,  and  is  most  common  m  general 
paralysis,  melancholia,  a<!ute  and  chronic  mama,  and  dementia. 
^  It^is  as  yet  undecided  whether  the  pathological  changes  which 
occur  in  this  idiopathic  disease  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  when 
*  Eepresentation  of  a  hjematoma  auris.  (Gruber.) 
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its  origin  is  traumatic.  Tratmiatic  hcewMtoma  is  common  amongst 
boxers,  and  is  unquestionably  present  wbere  there  are  neither  hereditary 
history  nor  symptoms  of  insanity  present. 

Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  by  different 
•mthorities.  Gruber  recommends  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and 
blood  by  incisions,  followed  by  the  use  of  a  compress-bandage  ;  while 
Wendt  relates  a  case  in  which  the  tumour  refilled  twice  after  incision, 
but  was  cured  by  lead-water  applications  and  compression.  Others, 
recommend  the  introduction  of  a  seton  through  the  tumour,  keeping  up 
a  slio-ht  discharge ;  but  the  application  of  astringent  lotions  and  a  com- 
press is  more  simple,  and  appears  to  be  as  effectual  as  any  other  method. 

Besides  the  othismatomatous,  the  auricle  may  be  the  seat  of  fibro- 
plastic, fibro-cartilaginous,  sebaceous,  erectile,  epitheliomatous,  and  sarco- 
matous 't^bmours.  These  tumours  are  recognized  and  treated  as  in  other 

parts  of  the  body.  •     •      j       -j.  f 

Qoihty  Deposits. — In  persons  of  a  gouty  constitution,  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  are  often  found  in  the  auricle  and  meatus.  When 
occurring  in  the  auricle,  they  are  usually  seen  on  the  tipper  border  of 
1  he  hehx,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Unless 
causing  an  excessive  irritation  in  the  meatus,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  hearing  power,  and  are  rarely  brought  under  the  Surgeon's  notice. 

Examination  of  External  Meatus  and  Membrane. — Before  pro- 
ceediag  further  with  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  examination  of  the  meatus 
and  membrane.  The  orifice  of  the  meatus  can,  in  a  good  light,  be  well 
seen  without  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  by  drawing  the  tragus  forward 
with  the  one  hand,  and  slightly  elevating  the  helix  with  the  other. 
For  examining  the  deeper  parts  of  the  meatus,  or  the  membrana 
tympani,  a  speculum  and  mirror  are  almost  always  necessary.  Sun- 
light, when  it  is  available,  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  illumina- 


FiG.  644  * 


Fig.  645.t 


t  tion,  as  it  gives  the  tints  of  the  meatus 
and  membrana  tympani  more  truly 
than  any  artificial  light ;  but  where  it 
cannot  be  obtained  an  Argand  burner  is  a  good  substitute.    There  are 

*  I^epresentB  the  method  of  holding  the  speculum  when  introduced  into  the  ear. 
(fit.  John  Roosa.) 

t  Represents  the  method  of  examination  of  the  membrane  with  the  aural 
specuUim  and  concave  mirror.  (St.  John  lioosa.) 
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several  forms  of  specula,  of  either  silver  or  caoutchouc,  but  the  silver 
speculum  of  Wilde,  with  the  edge  of  the  narrower  end  rounded,  will 
be  found  as  convenient  as  any,  (Fig.  644)  This  should  be  of  a  suit- 
able size,  and  introduced  carefully,  as  in  many  patients  the  meatus  is 
extremely  sensitive.  The  ear  to  be  examined  should  be  turned  away 
from  the  light,  the  light  being  reflected  into  it  by  a  mirror,  which 
may  be  worn  attached  to  a  band  fastened  round  the  Surgeon's  head, 
or  held  in  his  hand,  as  he  finds  most  convenient.  (Fig.  645.)  A  con- 
cave mirror,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
and  a  focal  distance  of  from  four 
to  six  inches,  throws  the  best  light. 
(Fig.  646.)  Siegle's  pneamatic 
speculum,  with  the  addition  of  a 
magnifying  lens  (Fig.  647),  is  use- 
ful for  examining  the  curvature, 
tension,  excursions,  and  adhesions  of 
the  membrane,  and  is  also  used  for 
creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
meatws,  and  thus  removing  fluids  from  the  cavity  and  destroying  newly 
formed  abnormal  adhesions. 

Diminished  Secretion  of  Cerumen. — A  dry  condition  of  the  canal, 

caused    by  the   absence  or 
Fig.  647.t  diminished  secretion  of  ceru- 

men, which  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  internal  ear, 
and  with  nervous  deafness, 
appears  to  have  no  influence 
on  the  hearing  power. 

Accumidation  of  Cerumen. 
— The  accumulation  of  ceru- 
men in  the  meatus  is  caused 
by  either  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  cerumen,  or  some 
obstruction  to  its  natural  exit.  Irritation,  or  anything  which  causes 
an  increased  blood  supply  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus,  will 
cause  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  cerumen.  Accumulations  are 
most  frequently  seen  in  old  people,  in  whom  the  cerumen  is  stiffer  and 
denser  than  in  the  young ;  in  persons  who  have  a  narrowing  in  the 
calibre,  or  who  have  had  an  abscess  in  the  meatus ;  -in  cases  of  chronic 
eczema,  and  in  those  whose  work  exposes  them  to  an  atmosphere  of 
dust.  The  masses  of  wax  are  usually  mingled  with  dry  flakes  of 
epithelium,  haii-s,  and  dust.  They  are  usually  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a  glistening  reflection,  but  in  children  are  pale  yellow. 
The  subjective  symptoms  are  tinnitus,  deafness,  frequently  accompanied 
by  pain,  vertigo,  and  confusion  of  ideas.  The  mass  of  cerumen  may 
be  in  the  ear  for  weeks  or  months  unnoticed,  as  long  as  the  smallest 

*  Concave  mirror  to  be  worn  on  the  forehead,  for  the  piupose  of  reflecting  light 
into  the  ear  through  the  speculum.    (St.  John  Roosa.) 

t  A  modification  of  Siegle's  pneumatic  speculum,  with  the  addition  of  a  magni- 
fying lens  for  the  purpose  of  examining  minute  portions  of  the  membrane,  and  a 
drum  for  the  determination  of  the  hearing  power  in  different  jiositions  of  the 
natural  drum.  This  instrument  is  used  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  meatus. 
(St.  John  lioosa.) 
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Fig.  648  * 


cWnk  remains  between  it  and  tbe  waUs  of  the  meatus.  The  deafness 
or  pain  may  come  on  quite  suddenly  on  the  complete  occlusion  ot  the 
meatus  by  a  slight  inflammatory  swelling  from  cold,  or  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  accumulation  or  the  entrance  of  a  drop  of  water, 
which  causes  the  mass  to  swell  quickly.  Deafness  from  this  cause  is 
also  variable,  being  frequently  better  in  the  morning  or  after  eating. 

In  many  cases  of  accumulation  of  cerumen  which  are  comphcated 
with  other  aural  disease,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  the 
cerumen,  its  removal  does  not  restore  the  hearing  power.  it  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork,  placed  on  the  middle  line  of  the  vertex  of  the. 
head,  be  not  heard  better  in  the  affected  than  m  the 
other  ear,  there  is  probably  some  complication. 

If  the  accumulation  can  be  easily  removed  with  the 
forceps,  without  danger  of  pushing  it  in  against  the 
membrane  and  without  pain,  it  is  well  to  remove  it 
in  this  manner,  as  there  may  be  some  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  membrane,  in  which  the  forcible  injection 
of  a  current  of  water  upon  it  is  not  advisable.  _  The 
syringe  (Fig.  648),  which  must  be  used  when  it  is  not 
found  practicable  to  remove  the  accumulation  with 
the  forceps,  should  contain  from  four  to  five  ounces  of 
water ;  the  calibre  of  the  nozzle  being  from  one  to  two 
millimetres.    A  bowl  being  held  by  the  patient  imme- 
diately under  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  the  Surgeon  draws 
the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards;  and  having  passed 
the  nozzle  slightly  within  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  a 
moderately  forcible  stream  of  warm  water  is  directed, 
not  against  the  mass  of  cerumen,  but  along  the  upper 
wall  of  the  meatus,  so  as  to  cause  the  current  to  act  on 
the  mass  while  it  is  passing  outwards.    Should  the 
accumulation  prove  hard  and  .  tightly  impacted,  it  may 
require  several  sittings  to  complete  the  removal, 
between  which  the  patient  ^  sh6uM  frequently  fill  the 
meatus  with  warm  water  or  oil,  to  soften  and  loosen 
the  mass. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Foreign  bodies  ;  in.  the  ear  are  most  frequently 
found  in  young  children,  who  introduce  beads,  marbles,  pebbles,  shells, 
and  various  other  articles  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  into  the  meatus. 
A  foreign  body  which  will  not  swell  and  has  no  cutting  edge,  will 
generally  remain  without  causing- any  urgent  symptoms  -,  though,  should 
it  have  a  sharp  edge,  or  press  on  the  membrana  tympani,  it  may  cause 
pain,  giddiness,  confusion, vomiting,  cough,  anaesthesia,  epilepsy,  etc.  The 
form  of  the  canal  being  that  of  a  spiral  turning  inwards  and  downwards, 
■with  an  expansion  at  either  extremity,  it  is  often  peculiarly  difiB.cult 
and  dangerous  to  extract  foreign  substances  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  injection  of  warm  water.   The  Surgeon  does  not  frequently  see  the 
patient  until  forcible  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  the  body,  which 
have  resulted  only  in  inflammation  of  the  canal,  and  a  lessening  of  its 
calibre,  and  have  often  done  more  harm  than  the  presence  of  the  bodies 
themselves.    In  such  cases  the  inflammation  should  be  allayed  by  rest, 
leeches,  and  fomentations,  before  any  attempt  at  extraction  is  made. 
When  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  the  Surgeon  should  first  assure 

*  Ear  syriuge.  (Gruber.) 
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himself  of  the  presence  of  the  body ;  for  patients  suffering  from  disease' 
of  the  middle  ear  often  assert  that  there  is  some  foreign  body  in  the 
ear,  although  nothing  abnormal  is  present.  He  should  then  determine, 
if  possible,  its  nature,  size,  form,  and  position.  "When  present,  it  can, 
the  meatus  not  being  narrowed,  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum 
and  mirror,  and  the  probe  may  then  be  used  to  ascertain  whether  the 
body  is  hard  or  soft,  and  whether  it  moves  easily  or  not.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  may  sometimes  be  shaken,  out  by  inclining  the  head  to  the  side 
of  the  afiected  ear,  or  by  a  sharp  percussion  with  the  one  hand  on  the 
other,  which  is  laid  over  the  ear.  But  by  far  the  most  successful 
method,  and  that  which  carries  with  it  the  least  danger,  is  the  per- 
severing injection  of  warm  water  by  means  of  the  syringe,  the  head 
being  inclined  so  as  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  the 
water  behind  the  body.  Should  the  latter  entirely  occlude  the  meatus, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  change  its  position  with  the  probe  before  using 
the  syringe.  Though  this  is  the  safest  and  usually  the  most  efficient 
method,  it  may  sometimes,  though  rarely,  fail;  in  which  case  some 
other  methods  may  be  employed.  Should  it  be  soft,  it  may  be  extracted 
by  a  hook  passed  into  it  from  the  side ;  or,  should  it  be  too  large  for 
that,  it  may  be  fixed  with  a  hook,  and  pieces  of  it  withdrawn  with  a 
forceps.  Lowenberg's  method  of  laringing  a  camel's-hair  pencil  dipped 
in  glue  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body,  and  allowing  it  to  harden, 
BO  binding  the  body  to  the  pencil,  may  prove  useful  in  cases  in  which  the 
body  is  too  hard  or  smooth  for  a  forceps  to  have  any  hold  on  it,  or  for 
the  entrance  of  a  hook.  If  the  body  cannot  be  extracted  by  any  of 
these  means,  as  may  (though  very  rarely)  happen,  and  symptoms  of 
giddiness,  pain,  etc.,  become  so  urgent  that  the  removal  in  some 
manner  is  immediately  necessary,  the  meatus  may  be  entered  from 
above,  by  loosening  the  auricle  from  its  superior  attachments,  or 
through  the  mastoid  process,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic.  But  such  measures  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
th.e  most  urgent  cases. 

When  an  animal  makes  its  way  into  the  meatus,  its  movements 
against  the  sensitive  drum  cause  great  suffering  to  the  patient.  It 
should  be  immediately  killed  by  filling  the  canal  with  warm  oil  or 
glycerine,  and  then  removed  with  the  syringe.  Flies  are  liable  to  attack 
the  ears  where  there  is  a  discharge,  and  the  maggots,  frequently  found 
lodged  on  the  drum,  are  difficult  to  remove.  If  the  drum  is  perforated, 
they  may  be  found  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  They  must 
then  be  removed  one  by  one  with  the  forceps,  though  the  syringe  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  where  tbe  drum  is  entire. 

If  a  vegetable  substance  is  found  in  the  meatus,  the  Surgeon  should 
not  inject  fluid  unless  he  has  time  to  effect  the  removal  at  once,  or 
within  a  short  time,  as,  if  the  substance  swells,  it  may  cause  unpleasant 
and  even  dangerous  symptoms,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  removal. 

The  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  m 
the  ear  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  Aural  Surgery  to  the 
general  practitioner  and  student.  I  therefore  summarize  for  their  con- 
venience  the  rules  already  given,  as  follows  :—(!.)  See  the  body; 
make  sure  that  there  is  a  foreign  body  present.  This,  as  a  rule,  is 
easily  done  where  there  has  been  no  previous  inflammation.  (2.) 
Determine  what  the  body  is,  if  possible.  Obtain  a  sample  of  the  body 
supposed  to  be  in  the  ear,  if  one  is  to  be  found.    (3.)  Remember  that 
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a'  body  wliich  will  not  swell,  and  has  no  cutting  edge,  will  generally 
remain  without  causing  any  urgent  symptoms.  (4.)  Seeing  the  body, 
determine  by  a  probe  if  it  be  movable.  If  easily  movable,  concussion, 
with  a  downward  position  of  the  ear,  will  often  remove  it.  (5.)  Warm- 
water  injection  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  removing  foreign  bodies. 
(6.)  If  it  be  a  vegetable  substance,  do  not  inject  fluid,  unless  you  have 
time  to  extract  the  body,  either  at  the  one  operation  or  shortly  after- 
wards. (7.)  Injection  failing,  which  is  very  exceptional,  a  Surgeon 
with  the  necessary  appliances  ought  to  be  at  once  consulted,  as,  should 
urgent  symptoms  arise  from  the  irritation  in  the  attempted  extraction, 
the  extraction  by  incisions,  galvano-cautery,  boring  out  by  trephine  or 
conical  file  the  centre  of  the  substance  and  so  causing  it  to  collapse, 
or  even  detachment  of  the  posterior  attachment  of  the  auricle,  may  be 
necessary.  (8.)  To  attempt  to  extract  a  substance  without  seeing  it 
is  highly  dangerous. 

Follicular  Abscess,  or  furuncle  of  the  meatus,  arises  generally  in  a 
hair  follicle  or  in  one  of  the  ceruminous  glands.    These  often  occur  as 
a  result  of  some  constitutional  affection,  and  are  then  associated  with.' 
boils  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  frequent  use  of  astringent  lotions, 
especially  of  a  solution  of  alum,  appears  to  place  the  meatus  in  con- 
ditions favourable  to  their  development,  if  not  the  actual  cause  of  their 
growth.    They  also  occur  as  complications  of  eczema,  of  suppurative 
■  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  where  violent  syringing  has  been  used  or 
where  the  disease  has  not  been  treated,  and  of  other  irritants  of  the 
:  meatus.     They  are  most  frequent  in  middle-aged  people.  These 
!  abscesses  appear  at  first  as  swellings  of  various  sizes,  with  broad  bases 
i  and  with  ill-defined  borders,  their  colour  being  scarcely  redder  than 
1  that  of  the  normal  skin.    The  symptoms  they  occasion  are — great 
!  throbbing  and  pain ;  a  feeling  of  tension  consequent  on  the  pressure 
i  of  the  accumulated  pus  on  the  unyielding  skin  and  connective  tissue; 
1  fever  in  the  evening ;  tinnitus  of  a  knocking  or  hammering  character 
i  in  the  head ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  deafness.    When  occurring  at 
1  the  entrance  of  the  meatus,  or  in  other  favourable  positions,  they  are 
(  comparatively  painless,  but  when  they  occur  near  the  membrana 
1  tympani  the  pain  is  severe.    In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
t  their  recurrence,  which  may  go  on  for  years. 

Where  the  abscess  is  not  fully  developed,  the  treatment  consists  in 
t  arresting  its  formation.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  painting  the 
5  swelling  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (^ss.  to  ^i.  to  ^i.  of  water),  or 
>  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  of  the  same  strength.  If  the  abscess  is 
»  already  formed,  the  pus  must  be  given  free  exit  by  incising  the  swelling 
•  according  to  the  usual  rules.  The  formation  of  a  vacuum  by  means  of 
Siegle's  speculum,  in  order  to  completely  empty  the  abscess  of  pus, 
and  to  obtain  a  free  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound,  will  be  found  of 
s  service.  The  application  of  moist  heat,  by  frequently  filling  the  meatus 
»  with  warm  water  and  laying  over  it  a  cataplasm  for  about  half  an 
1:  hour,  and,  if  there  is  great  pain,  leeches  in  front  of  the  tragus,  or  a  roU 
ot  cotton  saturated  with  glycerine,  must  follow,  to  relieve  the  patient 
land  bring  the  abscess  to  a  favourable  termination.  Constitutional 
treatment  will  be  required  to  prevent  the  development  of  other  furun- 
cles. Mr.  Hinton  considered  that  the  application  of  red  or  white 
precipitate  ointment  acted  as  a  preventive. 

Narrowiwj  of  Ihe  Rdemal  Meatus.— Contractions  occur  in  the  bony, 
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as  well  as  in  tlie  cartilaginous,  portion  of  the  meatus;  tte  latter  kind 
being  most  frequent  in  old  people,  in  whom  it  is  caused  by  a  flaccidity 
and  looseness  of  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  posterior  and  superior 
walls  of  the  meatus,  which  fall  forward  upon  the  anterior  wall,  and  thus 
convert  the  canal  into  a  slit-like  fissure.  This  narrowing  seldom 
amounts  to  complete  closure,  and  therefore  seldom  causes  any  impor- 
tant degree  of  deafness,  except  by  forming  to  a  certain  extent  an 
obstruction  to  the  natural  exit  of  the  cerumen,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
its  accumulation.  In  these  cases  the  hearing  is  improved  by  drawing 
the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a 
speculum ;  and  the  patient  often  finds  it  convenient  to  wear  a  small 
gold  or  silver  tube  in  the  meatus. 

Besides  these  and  the  congenital  contractions  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  narrowing  of  the  external  meatus  may  arise  from 
thickening  of  the  skin  after  inflammation,  chronic  eczema,  furuncles, 
tumours,  or  the  continued  use  of  astringent  lotions  or  ointments. 
Except  in  the  case  of  tumours,  the  canal  may  be  dilated  by  the  use 
of  laminaria  digitata  or  sponge  dilators,  or  by  small  ivory  bougies, 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  so  keeping  up  pressure  on  the  walls 
of  the  meatus  and  promoting  absorption.  Any  affection  of  the  tym- 
panum which  may  be  present,  must  be  treated,  and  the  canal  kept 
clear  of  epidermis  and  cerumen  by  the  injection  of  warm  water. 

Exostoses  and  Hyperostoses. — Exostoses  of  the  meatus  are  roundish 
elevations  of  various  sizes,  which  occur  in  the  bony  portion  of  the 
canal.  They  have,  usually,  broad  bases,  though  they  are  sometimes 
pedunculated.  The  skin  covering  them  is  moist  and  reddened,  and 
very  sensitive  to  pressure.  This  affection  usually  occurs  in  persons 
who  have  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  and  gout ;  and  may  sometimes 
exist  after  inflammation  of  the  meatus,  though  more  frequently  without 
apparent  cause.  It  is  often  associated  with  affections  which  cause 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  women. 

The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  unless  the  growth  is  pedunculated, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  broken  off.  In  the  other  cases,  attention  being 
paid  to  any  other  affection  which  may  be  present,  the  application  of 
iodine  to  the  growth  itself,  and  behind  the  ear  to  keep  up  counter- 
irritation,  may  diminish  its  size  to  a  certain  extent.  Should  the  meatus 
be  completely  occluded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trephine  the  exostosis, 
using  tents  or  styles  of  lead — the  same  as  used  in  affections  of  the 
lachrymal  duct — to  keep  the  channel  open  for  the  exit  of  any  pus  which 
may  form  behind  the  growth,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  parts 
clean  and  of  applying  medicaments  to  them. 

Hyperostoses  usually  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  long 
portion  of  the  canal,  occasionally  presenting  irregularities.  They 
frequently  occur  after  chronic  otorrhoea,  being  caused  by  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum.  The  integument  covering  the  bony  formation  is 
more  or  less  reddened. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  exostosis. 

Syphilitic  Affections  occur  in  the  meatus,  as  condylomata  and  fissures 
around  the  orifice,  ulcerations  of  the  usual  character,  and  exostoses. 

The  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  is  of  the  usual  kind. 

AspergilU  are  most  frequently  seen  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
or  damp  climates,  especially  the  Italians.    They  also  sometimes  occur 
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after  chronic  eczema,  in  long  attacks  of  otitis  externa,  and  in  disease 
of  the  middle  ear.  Their  appearance,  in  the  meatus,  resembles  that  of 
"coal-dust  blown  upon  white  sand"  or  fine  meal  blown  into  the  ear; 
the  tissue  beneath  being  reddened  and  tender.  They  are  accompanied 
by  severe  pain,  with  tinnitus  and  deafness. 

Many  modes  of  treatment  are  proposed,  but  frequent  syringing 
with  warm  water  or  alcohol  and  water  will  sufiice  in  all  cases.  If  the 
meatus  is  not  kept  thoroughly  clean,  this  parasite  may  be  reproduced 
in  a  few  hours. 

Molluscous  or  Sebaceous  Tumours  of  the  meatus  are  formed  by  collec- 
tions of  flakes  of  epidermis  enclosed  in  a  membrane.  They  may  occur 
at  all  times  of  life,  but  are  most  frequent  amongst  the  old.  Though 
composed  of  comparatively  innocuous  material,  they  have  the  power  of 
causing  absorption  of  the  bone  with  which  they  lie  in  immediate 
contact,  passing  through  it  with  a  clean-cut  aperture  without  affecting 
the  bony  sides  of  the  canal  thus  formed,  and  causing  symptoms  of 
pressure  on  the  parts  beyond.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  exostosis 
by  its  being  less  resistant  to  pressure. 

The  treatment  consists  in  laying  open  the  tumour,  washing  out  the 
accumulated  epidermis  with  the  syringe,  and  withdrawing  the  lining 
membrane  with  the  forceps. 

Inflammation  of  the  'External  Auditory  Meatus,  or  Otitis  Externa,  is  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  superficial  integument  of  the  meatus,  in 
severe  cases  affecting  more  or  less  the  periosteum,  and  generally  involvin  g 
the  entire  surface  of  the  canal  and  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  symptoms  are  variable  in  different  cases,  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  the  patient  usually  complains  of  a  continual  irrita- 
tion of  the  canal,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  dryness.  This  passes  on 
to  pain  shooting  all  over  the  affected  side  of  the  head,  increasing  ab 
night  and  leading  to  loss  of  sleep  and  febrile  symptoms.  It  is  increased 
by  every  movement  of  the  head,  and  especially  of  the  jaw.  Deafness 
will  also  be  present  in  this  disease  in  proportion  as  the  membrane  is 
more  or  less  involved.  After  this  congested  condition  has  lasted  two 
or  three  days  a  white  watery  discharge  appears,  which  gradually 
assumes  a  mucous  character,  this  in  its  turn  giving  way  to  a  yellow 
purulent  appearance.  When  this  purulent  secretion  occurs,  the  paiu 
and  other  distressing  symptoms  of  numbness  and  fulness,  of  which 
the  patient  had  before  complained,  suddenly  disappear.  The  affection 
may  now  either  come  to  a  favourable  termination  without  treatment, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  become  chronic,  the  patient  suffering 
from  repeated  acute  attacks. 

On  account  of  the  painful  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  it 
18  diflicult,  in  examining  the  ear,  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  canal,  especially  of  the  deeper  parts ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  speculum  causing  pain,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the 
meatus,  which  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  Before  the  parts  can  be  well 
Been,  the  saturated  white  scales  of  epidermis  and  the  secretion  which 
IS  often  adherent  to  the  walls  must  be  removed  carefully  with  a  syringe 
or  forceps.  "When  a  view  of  the  membrane  is  obtained,  it  is  found,  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  implicated  (and  a  Surgeon  is  rarely  consulted 
before  it  is  so),  that  the  vessels  are  increased  in  size  and  fully  injected ; 
or,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  affection,  the  single  vessels  are  no  longer 
visible,  the  appearance  uf  tho  membrane  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
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canal.    The  angle  of  demarcation  between  the  edge  of  the  membrana 
tympani  and  the  walls  of  the  meatus  is  obliterated,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  exudation  in  the  cutaneous  tissues.    In  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  there  is  less  swelling  of  the  meatus ;  here  and  there 
are  seen  macerated  spots,  often  covered  with  pus,  which  bleed  easily ; 
or  brown,  offensive  crusts,  or  half-dried  secretions.    The  vessels  of  the 
deeper  parts  and  the  membrana  tympani  are  observed  to  be  injected. 
The  amount  of  secretion  varies  from  a  moisture  scarcely  discernible 
to  three  or  four  ounces  daily  of  a  yellowish  flaid,  with  an  offensive 
odour,  which,  changes  with  seasons  and  other  influences.    This  dis- 
charge, when  syringed  out  of  the  ear,  is  seen  to  be  milky  and  flocculent, 
and  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  that  proceeding  from  the  middle 
ear,  which,  is  ropy  and  stringy,  and  does  not  mix  with  water.  Profuse 
discharge  is  usually  seen  amongst  children  of  the  lower  classes,  living 
in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  not 
kept  clean.    If  the  otorrhoea  continues  long,  it  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences, such  as  thickening  and  opacities  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
the  formation  of  polypoid  growths,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the 
membrane,  and  disease  of  the  middle  ear  or  purulent  processes  in  the 
dura  mater  and  its  sinuses.    These  latter  are  especially  frequent  in 
children,  in  whom  the  anatomical  conditions  favour  the  transmission  of 
sucli  affections  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cranial  cavity.  Inflammation 
may  be  caused  by  anything  which  causes  congestion  or  irritation  of  the 
meatus  ;  such  as  the  acute  or  chronic  exanthemata,  injuries,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  spirits  to  the  meatus,  the  prolonged  use  of  injections 
of  fluid,  cold  currents  of  air  or  water,  the  presence  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  foreign  bodies.    It  may  run  its  course  almost  unnoticed,  or 
it  may  become  a  serious  affection.    If  the  purulent  stage  has  not  been 
reached,  it  terminates  usually  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days ;  but  where 
that  stage  has  supervened  it  lasts,  generally,  from  five  to  eight  weeks. 

The  prognosis  in  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  meatus,  or  one 
following  some  not  very  severe  injury,  is  favourable  if  it  be  properly 
treated  ;  but  the  secondary  form  following  the  acute  exanthemata  often 
results  in  perforation  of  the  membrane. 

The  treatment  is  etiological.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body,  its  removal 
must  be  the  first  step.  The  meatus  should  be  kept  free  from  purulent 
accumulations,  by  frequently  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  water,  which 
also  allays  the  pain  and  irritation.  Should  the  swelling  be  very  great, 
scarification  of  the  meatus,  or  an  incision,  followed  by  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  speculum,  which  will  promote  a  free  flow  of  blood,  speedily 
relieves  the  pain  and  tension,  and  causes  a  subsidence  of  the  thickened 
integument.  This  may  be  also  assisted  by  keeping  up  a  pressure  on 
the  circumference  of  the  canal  by  charpie  gently  pressed  into  the 
meatus,  care  being  taken  that  the  charpie  is  frequently  removed,  and 
the  discharge  cleared  out  of  the  canal.  In  cases  in  which  the  pam  is 
severe,  and  the  patient  is  too  timid  to  allow  of  the  abstraction  of  blood 
by  incision  or  scarification,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  two  or  three  leechea 
in  front  of  the  tragus.  A  mode  of  treatment  useful  in  some  cases  as  a 
means  of  relieving  pain  and  of  giving  exit  to  any  secretion  which  may 
have  passed  towards  the  mastoid  process,  is  that  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  of  incision  over  the  mastoid  process.  This 
must  be  made  down  to  the  bone  at  a  distance  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  auricle,  the  posterior  auricular  artery 
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■beino-,  if  possible,  avoided.  During  the  painful  stage  of  the  affection, 
sedative  solutions,  such  as  morphia  (gr.  iv.  to  ^i.  of  water)  or  sulphate 
of  atropine  (gr.  ii.  to  jl),  may  be  applied,  astringents  being  used  only 
after  the  pain  has  ceased.  In  the  acute  form,  or  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  chronic  form,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  astringent  lotions,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  strengths  varying  from  one  to 
four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  nitrate  of  silver  (from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  with  attention  to  any  complication  which 
may  be  present  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  are  sufficient  to 
insure  a  favourable  course  to  the  disease. 

If  the  chronic  form  has  been  reached,  stronger  solutions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  astringents  may  be  employed,  and  counter-irritation  over 
the  mastoid  process  by  tincture  of  iodine,  cantharides  ointment,  or  some 
other  irritant  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Polypus. — The  formation  of  a  polypus  usually  occurs  during  some 
chronic  purulent  discharge,  either  from  the  middle  ear  or  the  meatus,  and 
becomes  itself  a  fresh  source  of  discharge,  besides  increasing  the  original 
disease,  by  preventing  the  exit  of  the  pus  and  keeping  the  parts  pressed 
upon  by  it  in  an  unhealthy  and  irritated  condition.  Aural  polypi, 
■usually  of  a  bright  red  coloui',  extremely  vascular,  and  bleeding  easily 
on  being  touched,  vary  in  shape,  size,  density,  and  position.  They  may 
be  grape-shaped,  lobulated  or  ragged,  pedunculated  or  with  a  broad  base. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  large  that  they  protrude  from  the  meatus,  in 
which  case  they  are  covered  with  a  hard  non-secreting  integument,  and 
may  almost  at  the  first  glance  be  mistaken  for  part  of  the  auricle,  or  a 
button-shaped  outgrowth  from  it ;  while  at  other  times  they  are  so  small 
that  their  presence  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
most  careful  examination.  The  diiferent  authorities 
are  not  agreed  as  to  which  are  the  most  frequent 
sites  of  their  growth.  They  arise  from  the  external 
meatus,  from  the  membrana  tympani,  or  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  there  may  be  more  than 
one  in  the  same  ear  at  the  same  time. 

Yery  small  growths,  or  those  occurring  in  nervous 
patients  who  will  not  suffer  removal  by  instruments, 
may  be  removed  by  the  repeated  applications  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  undiluted  liquor  plumbi,  alum,  or 
tannin  powder, — care  being  taken  that  the  surface  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  each  application.  But  the 
immediate  removal  by  instruments,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  safest 
method  of  treatment.  Many  instruments  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  most  efficient  being 
Wilde's  snare  (T'ig-  649),  Durham's  forceps,  Hinton's 
forceps,  the  knife-hook,  and  long-armed  scissors. 
Wilde's  snare  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  is  efficient  in 
almost  all  cases,  and  can  be  introduced  through  the 
speculum ;  and  with  it  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  surrounding  parts,  which  may  be  injured  when  the 
polypus  is  torn  out  with  the  forceps.  The  objections  to  it  are  the  diffi- 
culty of  application,  and  the  constant  slipping  or  breaking  of  the  loop 

*  "Wilde's  snare  for  the  removal  of  polypus,  etc.,  from  the  external  meatus. 
(Gruber.) 
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after  it  lias  been  applied.  Loops  of  horse-liair,  catgnt,  and  jack-line 
will  be  found  better  than  the  usually  employed  wire.  In  cases  in 
which  the  excrescence  is  small,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reaching  it, 
the  forceps  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  snare.  Aft(  i 
removal  of  the  growth,  some  caustic,  such  as  acetic,  nitric,  or  chromic 
acid,  should  be  applied  frequently  to  the  root,  until  all  signs  of  the 
polypus  have  completely  disappeared.  A  convenient  method  of 
cauterizing  the  polypus  without  injuring  the  surrounding  parts,  it 
being  difl&cult  to  avoid  doing  so  when  a  solution  is  used,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thin  layer  of  nitrate  of  silver,  obtained  by  heating  a  crystal 
of  the  caustic  over  a  spirit-lamp  and  placing  a  probe  or  a  piece  of 
stout  silver  wii'e  against  the  heated  crystal ;  or  a  fine  point  of  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  used  in  a  small  caustic-holder.  When  the  presence  of 
a  polypus  is  ascertained  it  should  always  be  removed.  Some  Surgeons 
hesitate  to  remove  a  polypus  where  disease  of  the  brain  is  threatened, 
on  account  of  the  irritation  which  the  removal  would  cause  to  the 
tympanum ;  but  it  is  probable  that  its  presence  is  more  injurious  than 
its  removal,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which,  on  the  removal  of  an 
aural  polypus,  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  almost  immediately  relieved. 
After  the  removal  of  the  polypus  the  disease,  of  which  it  was  only  a 
symptom,  must  be  treated. 

Injuries  of  the  Membraua  Tympani. — Rupture  is  the  most  frequent 
injury  that  occurs  to  the  membrane.  This  is  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  sharp-pointed  instrument  through  the  external  meatus ; 
by  attempts  to  extract  foreign  bodies ;  or  by  a  sudden  concussion  over 
the  auricle,  as  the  blow  of  the  flat  hand  on  the  ear  or  striking  the  head 
on  the  water  while  bathing,  the  sudden  explosion  of  artillery  near  to 
the  patient,  or  some  other  loud  noise  ;  or  as  the  result  of  pressure  from, 
or  disease  in,  the  meatus  or  cavity.  Rupture  occurs  more  frequently 
when  the  ear  is  already  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube  exists. 
Artillerymen,  in  whom  this  accident  is  particularly  frequent,  have  a 
habit  of  opening  the  mouth  when  they  expect  an  explosion  of  cannon. 
The  effects  of  a  concussion  on  the  membrana  tympani  are  best  guarded 
against  by  stopping  the  ears  and  inclining  the  ear  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  side  from  which  the  concussion  is  expected. 

Medico-legal  questions  occasionally  arise  as  to  whether  the  rupture 
of  a  membrane  was  caused  by  a  blow  or  was  present  before  the  blow 
was  given,  or  whether  the  membrane  was  in  such  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition that  it  could  be  easily  injured.  The  recent  rupture  of  a  healthy 
membrane  caused  by  a  blow  or  a  loud  explosion  is  usually  a  long 
gaping  tear,  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  the  gaping  dependmg 
upon  the  action  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  middle  layer.  The  edges 
of  the  tear  are  coated  with  blood,  the  rest  of  the  membrane  bemg 
healthy,  free  from  opacities,  thickening,  or  deposits,  although  it  may 
be  hypertemic.  A  broad,  soft,  continuous  sound  is  heard  with  the 
otoscope,  on  passing  a  current  of  air  tkrough  the  Eustachian  tube ; 
unless  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  rupture,  in  which  case  infiltra- 
tion and  exudation  wiU  have  occurred,  giving  the  appearance  and  the 
broken  and  hissing  sounds  of  a  diseased  membrane. 

In  a  simple  case  of  this  kind  no  special  treatment  will  be  required, 
the  ret^enerating  power  of  the  membrana  tympani  being  very  great. 
The  ear  should  be  closed  lightly  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wadding. 
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Sbould,  however,  considerable  deafness  or  tinnitus  liave  arisen  from  a 
blow,  either  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  membrane,  the  result  may 
be  unfavourable,  as  probably  the  stapes  has  been  driven  into  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  tearing  the  ligaments  and  possibly  the  membrane  and 
nerve-fibres,  and  remaining  fixed  in  the  window.  When  the  symptoms 
are  such  as  to  lead  you  to  expect  a  severe  propulsion  of  the  stapes 
inwards,  the  patient  must  be  kept  under  treatment  for  some  time  be- 
fore any  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  what  the  results  will  be.  If  you 
can  determine  by  the  fork  that  the  acoustic  of  that  side  lias  lost  its 
power,  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

Myringitis. — Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  tbough. 
frequently  seen  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus 
or  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  is  very  rarely  a  primary  affection.  When 
it  is  so,  it  usually  comes  on  in  the  night,  after  exposure  to  cold,  most 
frequently  after  bathing,  with  severe  pain  and  tinnitus  ;  the  pain 
ceasing  as  soon  as  discharge  occurs.  The  membrane  is  hypertemic, 
flattened,  and  dull,  the  natural  shining  appearance  being  soon  lost ; 
while  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  not  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the 
exudation  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane.  The  meatus,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  is  unaffected,  soon  becomes  inflamed 
about  its  inner  extremity,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the 
membrane  becoming  obliterated.  In  the  chronic  form  of  myringitis, 
which  is  more  frequent,  the  discharge  and  pain  are  so  slight,  and  the 
affection  so  little  disturbing  to  the  patient,  that  it  may  exist  for  months 
or  even  years  before  a  Surgeon  is  consulted.  The  membrane  appears  dull 
and  hazy,  yellow  or  grey  in  colour,  and  the  handle  and  short  process  of 
the  malleus  are  scarcely  visible.  It  is  thickened,  and,  should  there  be 
irregularities  in  its  surface,  adhesions  in  the  tympanum  are  to  be  feared. 

The  prognosis  in  the  acute  form  is  very  favourable,  the  disease 
rapidly  recovering  under  proper  treatment;  though,  if  neglected  at 
the  beginning,  it  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  membrane.    In  the 
chronic  form,  treatment  often  is  continued  for  a  long  time  before  the 
secretion  is  restrained ;  and  even  then  the  thickening  of  the  membrane 
which  remains,  causes  a  permanent  diminution  of  the  hearing  power. 
The  treatment  is  principally  that  of  otitis  externa. 
Opacities. — ^In  examining  the  membrane,  the  points  to  be  noticed 
k  are  its  colour,  transparency,  lustre,  light-cone,  incHnation,  curvature, 
entirety,  tension,  whether  adhesions  are 
^^^50^^    present  or  not,  and  the  position  of  the       Ftg.  651. f 
handle  and  short  process  of  the  malleus. 
For  a  full  description  of  these  and 
their  anomalies,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Politzer's  "  Beleuchtungsbil- 
der  des  Trommelfills  in  Gresunden  und 
Kranken  Zustande"  (Wien,  1865), but  a 
short  notice  of  the  changes  found  in  the 

fTillri^™""  of  J^if  membrana  tympani  may  be  found  use- 

lul  tor  diagnosis.    Abnormal  thickenmg  and  opacity  of  the  epidermic 

^  right  Ja^^C^IuberT'^*'       ™^  °f       membrana  tympani  of  the 
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and  dermoid  layers  most  frequently  occur  after  repeated  slight  attaclcs 
of  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus,  extending  to  the  membrane. 
The  transparency  and  normal  lustre  are  lost,  the  membrane  being  of 
a  dirty  grey  or  yellowish  colour.    This  may  be  distinguished  from 
opacities  arising  from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the 
clearness  with  wbich  the  handle  and  short  process  of  the  malleus  can 
be  seen  ;  for,  while  a  very  slight  thickening  of  the  epidermic  layer 
renders  the  manubrium  indistinct,  a  marked  opacity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  only  does  not  exclude  a  view  of  this  portion  of  the  malleus. 
The  opacity  last  named  is  the  most  frequent,  as  it  arises  from  catarrh 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum— probably  the  most  common  affection 
of  the  middle  ear.    In  the  first  stages  of  acute  catarrh  of  the  cavity 
the  membrane  presents  a  glistening  reddish  or  copper-coloured  appear- 
ance,  from  the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.    This  condition 
does  not  last  long,  and  is  rarely  seen  by  the  Surgeon.    It  soon  loses 
its  lustre  and  becomes  dull  and  grey.     In  chronic  cases   where  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  has  been  lying  long  m  contact  with  the 
membrane,  it  assumes  a  yellowish,  sodden  appearance,  like  parch- 
ment  steeped  in  fluid.     The  middle  layer  soon  participates  m  the 
thickening,  and  causes  the  manubrium  to  be  slightly  hidden ;  and 
should  the  dermoid  layer  also  become  affected,  the  course  of  the  bone 
can  only  be  followed  by  the  line  of  congestion  showing  the  position 
of  the  manubrial  plexus.     Cretaceous   deposits  are  found  m  the 
membrana  tympani.    They  may  occur  in  persons  whose  bearing  is 
normal,  but  are  usually  accompamed  by  a  high  degree  of  deafness. 
They  a^e  generally  of  a  ^rescentic  shape,  in  front  of  or  behmd  the  manu- 
brium ;  or  they  may  be  found  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  occupynig 
the  lovver  two-thirds  of  the  circumference.    They  are  less  frequently 
seen  radiating  from  the  manubrium  to  the  periphery     These  deposits 
are  commonly  the  result  of  old  otorrhoeas,  the  exudation  into  the  sub- 
stantL  propria  having  calcified.     The  peripheral  opacities  of  old 
■    people,  wHch  appear  to  be  analogous  to  arcus  senilis  of  the  comea 
are  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  fatty  globu  es,  where  the  circular 
fibres  are  thickest.    The  changes  of  inclination  and  curvature  are 
dependent  on  dosure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  adhesions  to  the  walls  o 
the  cav'w  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani,  accumulations  of  pus 
Ind  mucus  or  tumours  internal  and  external  to  the  cavity,  perforations, 
and  Twnn  ng  or  thickening  of  the  membrane.    The  fact  that  one  eye 
nnlvlt  a  t"me  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  membrane  makes  it  difficult 
fTr'tfe  inrpeSenced^bserver  to  judge.of  its  inclination,  curvature, 

'''''pX^^^^^^^^  frequently  occurs  after  inflammation  .of 

rerjmanon.    "         nsuallT  tlie  result  of  catarrh  of  the  cavity 
S\rTvranl  KVt^^^^^^^^^  -ariatina,  measles.  tubercUosis.  or 

::;^:h&^'tio.^nwhich^he— 
rrE::sr=-eTprsrof^^^^^^^^ 

with  sharply  defined  edg^,  may  be  ^l^^^^Z/t  tZ  ;J^CZ 
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cavity  out  tlirougli  tlie  perforation,  so  tliat  a  noise  corresponding  to 
the  amount  of  air  forced  through,  a  perforation  of  a  certain  size  is 
heard  by  the  Surgeon — this  is  called  Valsalva's  metliod ;  by  bearing 
the  rush  outwards  of  air  from  a  Politzer's  bag;  or  by  passing  the 
Eustachian  catheter,  and  hearing  the  same  while  forcing  a  current  of 
air  through  the  catheter  with  an  india-rubber  bag  or  with  the  mouth. 
The  size  of  perforations  varies  from  that  of  a  small  pin-hole,  to  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  membrane ;  their  most  frequent  position 
being  below  and  in  front  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  though  they  may 
occui'  in  any  part  of  the  membrane.  "Where  the  greater  part  of  this 
structure  is  wanting,  or  where  the  perforation  is  immediately  below  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  the  aperture  is  usually  kidney  or  heart  shaped, 
from  the  projection  of  the  malleus  into  it.  (Fig.  652.)  Where  the  per- 
foration is  recent  and  the  acute  attack  whicb  caused  it  was  short,  the 
prognosis  is  usually  favourable,  and  the  aperture  may  be  completely 
closed  without  leaving  any  discernible  pathological  change.  Such  a 
favourable  result  is,  however,  rare  after  a  chronic  attack  accompanied 
by  otorrhoea,  though  in  some  cases,  where  as  miich  as  two-thirds  of 


Fig.  652.* 


Fig.  653.t 


Fig.  654.$ 


the  membrane  are  wanting,  the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  cicatrix. 
The  process  of  healing  is  known  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
secretion  and  of  the  perforation.  The  cicatrix  is  formed  of  the 
mucous  and  dermoid  layers,  is  of  a  more  delicate  structure  than 
the  natural  membrane,  and  is  not  separable  into  laminse.  (Figs.  653, 
654.)  It  is  usually  sunken,  with  well-defined  edges  ;  and  if  large, 
usually  presents  a  glistening  reflection,  like  gold-beater's  skin.  The 
hopes  of  closure  are  at  an  end  for  the  time,  when  the  edges  of  a 
perforation  become  cicatrized  and  an  aperture  still  remains  ;  but  a 
new  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  regenerative  power  by  any  future 
affection  whicb  causes  a  hypersemia  of  the  part  and  the  softening  o£ 
the  cicatricial  edges  of  the  perforation. 

The  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  to  close  the  perforation,  if  possible ;  but 
lu  most  cases  of  cbronic  perforation,  especially  where  the  aperture  is 
large,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity,  having  lost  its  natural  pro- 
tection and  being  exposed  to  cold,  dust,  air,  and  other  irritants,  is  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  often  red  and  granular,  with  a  chronic  discharge 
from  it.  In  these  cases,  before  the  size  of  the  aperture  is  lessene°l, 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  should  be  got  into  a  healthy  condition  by 

*  Kidney-shaped  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  occupyino-  the  greater 
portion  of  the  membrane  below  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  (Politzer.)° 
uh;  I'^^f'^^^v  ^'^^  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  showing  the  new  membrano 

vnicu  lias  been  formed  by  the  cicatrization  of  a  perforation  adherent  to  the  pro- 
montory. (Politzer.) 

'inA?rn°"/!',^°"^^,*^°  ^'^y/*^  tympanum,  showing  the  membrana  tympani 

VOL  malleus  adherent  to  the  promontory,  (rolitzer.) 
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treatment ;  the  Eustachian  tube  being  kept  pervious  by  Politzerization, 
and,  if  crusts  of  dried  secretion  occlude  the  orifice,  by  the  injection  of  an 
alkaline  solution,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  (5ss.  to  5i.  to  an  ounce  of 
water).    If  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  membrane  is  absent,  the  closure  of  the  perforation  may  impair  the 
hearing  power ;  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  temporarily  close  the 
aperture  with  a  drop  of  glycerine  or  some  other  thick  fluid,  and  notice 
the  effect.    Should  the  result  be  to  lessen  the  hearing  power  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  loss  of  power 
which  will  probably  result  by  the  closure,  but  this  should  not  as  a  rule 
deter  the  Surgeon  from  trying  to  obtain  a  closed  cavity.    While  the 
affection  is  in  the  acute  stage,  keeping  the  parts  clean  with  gentle 
iniections  of  warm  water  and  some  mild  astringent,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  secretion  and  bringing  the  membrane  into  its  normal 
condition  will  be  all  the  treatment  that  is  required ;  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  keeping  a  piece  of  cotton  wadding  in  the  ear  wheu  he  goes 
out  if  the  weather  is  cold  or  windy.    In  order  to  close  a  large  per- 
foration, the  edges  should  be  gently  stimulated  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  solution  or  by  a  thm  layer  of  the  crystals  on 
a  probe  as  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  granulations,  or  by  some 
irritant     But  if  the  aperture  cannot  be  closed  by  the  growth  of  new 
cicatricial  tissue,  and  yet  its  closure  would  improve  the  hearing  power, 
it  may  be  covered  by  means  of  an  artificial  drum,  the  success  of  which 
is  in  some  cases  very  great.    Numerous  modifications  of  this  are  used; 
but  the  simplest,  most  easily  apphed,  and  best  is  a  piece  of  cotton 
waddino-  moistened  in  water  or  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  apphed  over 
the  perforation,  lapping  considerably  over  the  edges.    Another  form, 
which  may  rarely  be  found  to  improve  the  hearing  more  than  the  last, 
is  Tovnbee's  drum,  consisting  of  a  thin  disk  of  vulcanized  rubber, 
liroiectino-  from  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine  silver  wire,  by  which  it 
is  introduced  and  removed.    The  effect  of  an  artificial  membrane 
cannot  always  be  judged  of  by  the  first  application,  but  it  should  be 
introduced  several  times,  changing  the  point  of  pressure  and  adapting 
it  closely  against  different  portions  of  the  remnant  of  the  natural 
membrane  at  each  introduction,  before  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  as  to 
the  amount  of  improvement  of  the  hearing  that  it  will  cause,    it  it  is 
found  to  be  of  service,  it  ought  not  to  be  worn  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  time  for  some  days.    It  must  always  be  removed  at  mght, 
and  both  the  ear  and  the  artificial  membrane  should  be  kept  in  perfect 

""^^""ArUfidal  Perforation  of  the  ilfemferane.-This  operation  is  of  value 
in  cases  of  accumulation  of  pus  and  mucus  m  \he  cavity  of  the 
tympanum;  of  impassable  stricture  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ,  ot 
thSkening  of  the  membrane  ;  of  adhesions  of  the  -embrane  to  tt 
waUs  of  the  cavity;  of  relaxed  membrane ;  m  cases  of  o^^We 
tinnitus,  and  in  those  where  no  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
r)rolona:ed  use  of  other  treatment.  .  . 

^    Thtt  the  operation  has  been  of  benefit  m  these  cases  is  certain 
thouo-h,  except  where  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the  cavity,  we^ 
neve?  in  any  individual  case  be  sure  beforehand  whether  paracentesu 
will  improve  the  hearing  power  or  not.  In  cases  of  accumulation  of  pn 
or  in  the  cavity?  the  operation  acts  as  the  openmg  o   an  abces^ 

in  Ty  other  part  of  the  body.    In  these  cases,  the  operation  is  per- 
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■formed  by  means  of  a  small  double-edged  scalpel  introduced  through 
the  speculum.  The  membrane  should  be  punctured,  for  the  purpose 
of  evacuation,  at  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  bulging  is  present, 
while  for  the  other  purposes  a  spot  behind  the  manubrium  is  usually- 
chosen.  The  opening  having  been  made  sufficiently  large,  an  air 
■douche  should  be  passed  through  the  cavity  by  one  of  the  usual 
methods.  The  operation  is  easily  performed,  and  generally  causes  little 
pain.  If  the  hearing  is  improved  or  the  tinnitus  diminished,  and  a 
permanent  opening  in  the  membrane  is  desirable,  the  Surgeon  must 
attempt  to  keep  it  from  closing  by  a  bougie,  by  Politzer's  eyelet,  by 
making  the  perforation  with  the  galvano-cautery,  by  excising  a  portion 
■of  the  malleus  with  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  air  douche,  etc.  But  the  regenerative  power  of  the  membrane  is  so 
large  that  no  method  that  has  been  tried  acts  with  a  certainty  of  success. 

Catarrh  of  the  Middle  Ear  is  the  name  under  which  the  ordinary 
affections  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are  included.    This  catarrh 
may  exist  in  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form,  the  chronic  being 
•the  most  frequent.    Acute  catarrh  is  usually  brought  on  by  some 
•definite  cause,  and  is  associated  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
jiasal  passages  and  fauces,  or  with  bronchial  catarrh.  The  pathological 
.conditions  are  great  hyperasmia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
middle  ear,  with  an  increased  secretion ;  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  being  almost  always 
-affected.    The  sounds  heard  thi-ough  the  otoscope  (one  end  of  Avhich 
is  placed  in  the  meatus  of  the  patient,  the  other  in  that  of  the 
Surgeon),  when  air  is  passed  into  the  cavity  by  Valsalva's  or  Politzer's 
methods,  vary  from  a  harsh  dry  sound,  like  that  caused  by  dis- 
tending a  dry  bladder,  to  a  true  mucous  rale.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  the  membrana  tympani  has  the  appearance  of  a  bright, 
poHshed,  copper  plate;  but  soon  loses  its  brilliant  reflection,  and 
assumes  a  dull,  sodden  appearance,  from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues. 
The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  plainly  visible,  except  in  very  severe 
cases,  in  which  it  becomes  obscured  by  the  passage  of  the  exudation 
anto  the  dermoid  layers  of  the  membrane.    The  vessels  running  over 
it  are  then  seen  to  be  greatly  injected,  so  that  there  is  a  red  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  membrane.    Should  an  accumulation  of  fluid  have  ' 
taken  place  in  the  cavity  on  account  of  the  swelling  and  consequent 
closure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  a  bulging  of 
the  membrana  tympani  will  be  observed.    The  subjective  symptoms 
are  mtense  pain  in  the  ear,  which  is  increased  by  every  motion  of  the 
parts,  such  as  coughing  or  swallowing ;  diminution  of  the  hearing ;  a 
leehng  of  fulness  and  pressure  in  the  ear,  with  tinnitus  of  various 
characters,  such  as  singing,  hammering,  surging ;  and  the  patients  are 
^°  whether  these  are  not  sounds  originating  externally 
f  +1        J^^^^  ^""^  sometimes  febrile  symptoms,  with  vertigo,  confusion 
|t  thought,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure.    The  sub-acute  form  is  a 
LomtDmation  of  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  milder  dec^ree 
o'eriPr^n    f^'^^l^'''''^  ^«  neglected,  it  passes  into  the° chronic,  which 
Svff    ^T.  ''''''^^^  involves  both  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the 

of  S:  r,.  T^'  ^^J^l^""^  localized  to  the  tube,  or  to  the  other  walls 
leark  fn  chrome  form  is  most  obstinate  to  treatment,  and 

'the  Chan-  "^^''"^^^     deafness,  which  depends  more  on  the  locality  of 
Changes  than  their  extent.    It  consists  in  repeated  swellings,  with 
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thickening  of  the  mucoias  membrane,  which  becomes  gradually  less 
elastic,  leading  to  adhesions  and  adhesive  bands  in  the  cavity.  These 
adhesions  are  generally  found  between  the  membrane  and  the  promon- 
tory, the  membrane  and  the  incus  or  stapes,  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
tympani  and  the  stapes,  and  especially  between  the  walls  of  the  niche 
of  the  fenestra  rotunda  or  the  fenestra  ovalis— in  the  former  case 
binding  the  walls  together,  and  in  the  latter  binding  them  to  the 
stapes.    In  a  long-standing  case  of  chronic  catarrh,  the  cavity  may  be 
almost  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  adhesive  bands  of  connective  tissue 
and  adhesions  of  the  membrane,  and  the  stapes  may  be  forced  in  upon 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  secondary  changes  in 
the  labyrinth.    The  ossicula  become  either  anchylosed  or  immovable 
from  adhesive  bands,  and  the  disease  leads  to  almost  total  deafness. 
The  membrane  in  these  cases  is  usually  found  very  concave,  with 
patches  of  calcareous  degeneration.    The  subjective  symptoms  are  a. 
gradual  diminution  in  the  hearing  power,  usually  accompanied  by 
increasing  tinnitus,  which  is,  in  some  cases,  so  harassing  that  persons 
have  been  known  to  commit  suicide  to  escape  from  it.    The  symptoms, 
of  pressure  are  also  increased  so  much  that  vomiting  is  sometimes 
induced.    The  prognosis  in  the  acute  form,  and  in  the  chronic  form, 
if  the  Surgeon  is  consulted  before  degenerative  changes  have  taken, 
place  to  any  extent,  is  favourable  ;  but  the  treatment  is  prolonged  over 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  the  patient  frequently  ceases  to  attend 
before  the  "disease  is  arrested.    Where  degenerative  changes  have 
taken  place,  so  that  the  hearing  cannot  be  restored  or  even  improved, 
the  Surgeon  should  at  least  endeavour  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  eventually  lead  to  total  deafness.. 
The  older  the  patient  the  more  chronic  the  disease ;  and  the  greater  the 
chano-es  which  have  already  taken  place  in  the  middle  ear,  the  less- 
chanSe  there  is  of  a  favourable  result.    The  prognosis  is  unfavourable 
in  cases  in  which  the  tinnitus  is  continuous,  or  where  the  disease  has- 
beo-un  with  a  slight,  but  gradually  and  slowly  increasing  tinnitus,  even 
though,  under  treatment,  the  hearing  is  improved  for  a  time ;  and  m 
cases  in  which  an  almost  total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  has  occurred, 
especially  if  there  are  cretaceous  deposits  on  the  membrane,  no  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  ,  .  .     ^  i. 

Where  adhesions  have  not  yet  occurred  m  the  cavity,  the  treatment 
must  be  directed  towards  preventing  their  formation  ;  where  they  are 
already  formed,  we  must,  if  possible,  break  theni  up  and  attempt  to 
restore  the  parts  to  their  natural  position  and  elasticity  While  the- 
pain  and  hypereemia  are  present,  local  blood-letting  may  be  employed  j 
four  to  six  leeches  being  applied  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear  ibe 
after-treatment  will  consist  in  the  application  of  the  air  douche,  the 
iniection  of  medicaments  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic 
cavity,  the  treatment  of  any  pharyngeal  affection  which  may  be 
present,  and  the  performance  of  various  operations  on  the  souna- 
condu^ting^appaiatus_^^^_^^  currents  of  air  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  have  already  been  describeO. 
The  third,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  Eustachian  catheter 
rFio-  655),  is  especially  useful  for  the  passage  of  fluids_ or  vapours,  ana 
for^the  guidance  of  bougies,  elastic  catheters,  and  instruments  for 
electrical  purposes  into  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube,    ihc  passage 
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Fig.  655.* 


of  this  iustrument  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is  generally  believed. 
The  silver  catheter,  with  an  obtuse  angle  of  from  110  to  120  degrees,  is 
o-enerally  most  convenient  in  the  hands  of  those  ac- 
customed to  its  use.  The  caoutchouc  ones  are  liable  to 
break  after  having  been  used  for  some  time,  and, 
thouo-h  they  are  not  so  likely  to  make  false  passages  in 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  operator  as  the  silver 
ones,  they  do  not  convey  such  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  beak  in  relation  to  the  structures 
over  which  it  passes. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  with  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nares  horizontal  and  their  external 
openings  opposite  the  right  shoulder  of  the  operator, 
who  tilts  the  poiat  of  the  nose  upwards  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  places  the  beak  of  the 
catheter  on  the  floor  of  whichever  side  corresponds 
.  to  the  ear  into  which  it  is  to  be  introduced.  Keeping 
t  the  beak  close  against  the  floor  of  the  inferior  meatus, 
the  catheter  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  position,  and 
then  carried  in  until  it  reaches  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  where  it  gives  the  operator  the  same 
feeling  of  resistance  which  he  would  receive  on  press- 
ing it  against  the  tense  open  palm  of  the  hand.  He 
next  withdraws  the  catheter  from  one-third  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  backwards  towards  himself,  and 
slightly  elevates  its  outer  end,  till  he  feels  the  con- 
:  cavity  of  the  angle  catch  on  the  floor  of  the  nares.  He 
then  revolves  it  through  an  angle  of  a  little  more  than 
90  degrees,  so  that  the  ring  on  the  catheter  correspond- 
ing in  direction  to  the  beak  of  the  instrument,  which  has  till  now  been 
in  a  vertical  direction,  is  turned  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the 
external  ear,  when  he  feels  the  catheter  make  a  slight  dip  into  the 
pharyngeal  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

This  is  the  method  usually  adopted ;  but  in  another,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Bonnefont,  the  operator  turns  the  beak  of  the  catheter  fi-om 
the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  outwards  towards  Miiller's  depression,  and 
then  he  draws  it  back  towards  himself,  till  he  feels  that  it  has  passed 
over  a  swelling  and  fallen  into  a  depression.    In  Lowenburg's  method, 
;  after  reaching  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  he  turns  the  beak  of  the 
:  catheter  inwards,  drawing  it  towards  him  till  the  curve  catches  on  the 
:  posterior  edge  of  the  nasal  septum,  and  then  revolves  it  upwards  or  down- 
wards through  a  semicircle,  when  it  will  pass  into  the  tube.    If  the 
beak  of  the  catheter  is  well  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  air  can  be 
passed  through  the  catheter  into  the  tympanum  with  an  india-rubber 
bag  or  from  the  mouth ;  and  the  Surgeon  will  therefore  be  able  to 
assure  himself  that  the  catheter  is  properly  introduced,  by  listening 
with  the  otoscope  for  the  sound  caused  by  the  inflation  of  the  drum. 

The  mistakes  which  are  most  commonly  made  by  beginners  in  pass- 
ing the  Eustachian  catheter  are — introducing  it  into  the  middle,  instead 
of  the  inferior,  meatus  of  the  nares ;  and,  after  the  catheter  has  touched 
the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  not  bringing  it  sufficiently  forward,  in 
which  case  it  falls  into  the  depression  behind  the  opening  of  the  Eusta- 

*  St.  John  Eoosa. 
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cMan  tube.  But  tliese  mistakes  may  be  easily  avoided  by  attending  to 
tbe  directions  given  above,  keeping  the  beak  close  against  the  floor  of 
the  inferior  meatus,  and  taking  care  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  curve 
on  the  back  of  the  septum  or  the  soft  palate,  before  turning  the  beak 
outwards. 

In  children  the  outward  turn  of  the  beak  of  tbe  catheter  is  more 
limited  in  extent  than  in  adults, in  whom  it  is  generally  90  to  128  degrees ; 
but  it  varies  in  different  individuals.  In  a  new  patient  it  is  advisable 
to  try  the  right  side  first,  as  it  will  usually  be  found  easier  to  pass  the 
catheter  on  that  side,  on  account  of  a  general  slight  inclination  of  the 
nasal  septum  to  the  left. 

If  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter  in  the 
nostril  corresponding  to  the  ear  in  which  you  desire  to  pass  it,  the 
Eustachian  tube  may,  by  using  a  catheter  with,  a  longer  curve,  l^e  reached 
from  the  opposite  nostril;  or  the  catheter  may  be  passed  from  the 
mouth. 

Dr.  Weber  Liel,  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a  small  elastic  catheter,  for 
securing  the  direct  passage  of  injections  into,  and  removing  accumula- 
lations  from,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  ordinary  silver  catheter 
being  used  as  a  director,  the  small  elastic  one  is  passed  through  it ;  and 
having  thus,  at  its  exit  from  the  silver  catheter,  obtained  a  position  in 
the  tube,  it  is  passed  on  with  care  through  the  tube  and  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum. 

The  injections  passed  through  the  catheter  into  the  middle  ear 
consist  of  preparations  of  potass,  ammonia,  iodine,  mercury,  silver,  zinc, 
atropine,  chloral,  etc.,  in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fluid 
injected  is  always  lukewarm. 

The  following  solutions  are  most  generally  used,  but  are  not  recom- 
mended, as  much  damage  is  caiTsed  frequently  by  the  direct  injection  of 
fluids  into  the  cavity : — Sulphate  of  zinc  (in  strength  varying  from  one 
to  ten  grains),  muriate  of  ammonia  (five  to  twenty  grains),  iodide  of 
potassium  (ten  to  sixty  grains),  iodine  (one  to  five  gi-ains),  chlorate  of 
soda  (five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  The  injections  passing  directly 
on  to  the  tympanum,  through  the  elastic  catheter,  should  be  much 
■weaker.  Before  using  the  solutions  the  Eustachian  tube  should  be 
cleansed  of  mucus  or  any  other  removable  obstruction  which  may  be 
present.  They  should  be  used  every  second  or  third  day  for  from  three 
to  eight  -weeks,  after  which  an  interval  of  a  month  or  more  is  advisable 
before  renewing  their  application. 

Should  the  patient  object  to  the  nse  of  the  catheter,  medicated 
vapours  may  be  applied  to  the  cavity,  by  means  of  Valsalva's  method, 
■which  is  as  follows  : — From  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  equal  parts  of  iodine 
and  acetic  ether  being  mixed  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  the  patient  closes 
the  nostrils  with  the  fingers  and  inhales  a  mouthful  of  the  steam,  and 
then,  -with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  firmly  closed,  makes  a.  forcible  expi- 
ration. The  steam,  being  thus  forced  against  the  walls  of  the  naso- 
pharyngeal space,  rushes  up  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the  cavities  of 
the  tympana,  causing  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  warmth.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  several  times  at  one  sitting,  the  patient  performing 
the  act  of  swallowing  between  each  inhalation,  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  the  cavities,  before  again  filling  them  with  steam.  Should 
the  Eustachian  tubes  be  closed  or  rendered  impervious  by  swellmg  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  this  method  yvill  probably  not  succeed,  inAvhich 
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case  the  catheter  must  be  resorted  to,  as  tlie  passing  of  a  current  of  air 
throno-li  it  from  an  india-rubber  bag  will  often  remove  an  obstruction 
whiclTwill  not  give  way  to  Valsalva's  method. 

The  treatment  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  which  is  almost 
always  alfected  in  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  is  an  important  step  towards 
arresting  this  disease.  It  consists  in  the  topical  applications  of  astrin- 
trents,  such  as  alum,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A  useful  method  of 
doino-'  this  is,  to  draw  a  solution  of  alum  up  the  nostril,  allow  it  to  pass 
back' into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  expectorate  it,  and  then  blow 
air  violently  through  the  nostrils.  Where  alum  is  not  suflBcient  for  the 
condition  of  the  pharynx,  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  in  solutions 
of  from  5ss.  to  5i.  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  patient  being  seated  in 
a  o-ood  hght,  and  the  tongue  being  depressed  with  a  tongue  spatula,  he 
is  "desired  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  at  which  moment  the  Surgeon 
passes  the  brush,  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
back  to  the  opening  of  one  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  He  then  passes  it 
quickly  upwards,  over  the  roof  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  to  the 
Eustachian  tube  on  the  opposite  side.  Grargles  are  also  of  benefit  to  the 
membrane,  the  most  useful  being  preparations  ;of  akim  or  iodine. 
These  shotild  be  used  by  the  patient  at  home,  twice  a  day,  between  the 
applications  of  the  caustic. 

The  nasal  douche  is  recommended  by  Professor  Gruber  and  others, 
but  must  be  used  with  caution.  This  consists  of  a  syringe,  the  nozzle 
of  .which  fills  one  nostril,  while  the  other  nostril  is  closed  by  the 
fingers  of  the  operator.  A  current  of  some  astringent  solution  is 
injected  by  the  syringe  up  one  nostril  and  so  into  the  other,  the 
obstruction  to  its  exit  from  the  other  nostril  by  the  fingers  regulating 
the  force  with  which  it  acts  on  the  pharyngeal  walls.  But  this  method 
is  not  safe,  except  for  those  accustomed  to  its  use,  as  it  is  so  difiicalt  to 
regulate  the  force  with  which  the  solution  acts  on  the  naso-pharyngeal 
walls  with  regard  to  the  resistance  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  that  the 
fluid  may  pass  through  it  and  into  the  tympanic  cavity  with  a  force 
that  may  do  serious  damage. 

Oioerations  on  the  Tympanic  Cavity. — The  operations  performed  on 
the  membrana  tympani  and  structure  of  the  cavity  are — perforation  of 
the  membrane,  division  of  the  adhesions,  and  tenotomy  of  the  tensor 
tympani.  Perforation  of  the  membrane  has  been  already  described. 
The  diagnosis  and  determination  of  the  exact  position  of  adhesions  can 
be  made  by  means  of  Siegle's  pneumatic  speculum.  The  portions  of 
the  membrane  which  are  bound  down  by  adhesions,  and  do  not  fall 
forward  into  the  vacuum,  can  be  easily  seen.  Tenotomy  of  the  tensor 
iympani  is  indicated  where  the  membrane  is  concave  and  almost  im- 
movable ;  the  most  favourable  cases  for  its  performance  being  those 
which  are  partially  relieved  by  the  air  douche,  but  in  which  a  per- 
manent improvement  is  not  effected  by  that  means.  This  operation 
and  division  of  the  adhesions  are  performed  by  means  of  curved  bis- 
touries, or  revolving  cutting-hooks  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
requires  considerable  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
aural  affections  to  be  certain  of  the  necessity  for  such  operations  and 
the  benefit  likely  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Otitis  Media,  or  Purulent  Catarrh,  is  a  higher  grade  of  simple  catarrh, 
in  which  purulent  discharge  is  mingled  with  the  increased  secretion  of 
mucus.    The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  catarrh,  but 
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ZTlh^ZT""  ^'^'''^  ^"-^  accompanied  by  severe  pain  and 

eld  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable,  this  aifection  almost  ahvavs 

atn  Vace^Thti  "to'l        '^T^^        ^^^^^^^^^  accumulation  S 
^      '  1    ■   ^  *°       ^^^'"""^  rather  than  feared;  for,  should  thr^ 
memDrane  not  give  way,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  it  has  hpfn 
thickened  by  chronic  catarrh,  the  pus  is  liable  to  make  its  way  through 

Texebral  cavlti^rrr  ""^""^  ^^'"^^^        tympanum'^and  tS 

Tccurr  n  welt  I      'fT  ""'"^'^^  symptoms.   Purulent  catarrh 

Xh  in  a  heoUr  constitutions,  from!  injuries  or  influences 

wmcJi  in  a  healthy  person  would  cause  simple  catarrh;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  the  result  of  the  acute  exanthemata  :-scarlet  fever,  meaTs 
small-pox,  and  also  typhus  fever  and  phthisis.  ' 

While  pam  and  fever  are  present,  leeches  should  be  placed  round 
the  ear,  the  meatus  filled  frequently  with  warm  water,  and  opiates 
and  purgatives  given.    But  the  most  important  step  in  the  treatment 
IS  to  give  the  pus  every  opportunity  of  free  exit  from  the  cavity  by 
natural  or  artificial  •  channels.     The  Eustachian  tube  must  be  kept 
open  by  the  use  of  the  air  douche,  either  by  means  of  the  catheter 
or  i  ohtzer  s  bag;  and  if  there  is  great  bulging  of  the  membrane,  and 
urgent  symptoms  are  present,  paracentesis  will  be  necessary.  When 
otorrhcea  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  perforation  of  the  membrane, 
the  ear  should  be  frequently  syringed  with  warm  water,  to  which  an 
astringent  or  antiseptic  has  been  added.    The  astringent  employed 
may  also  be  made  to  pass  through  the  cavity  and  through  the  Eusta- 
chiaji  tube  by  filling  the  meatus  of  each  ear  with  the  solution,  the 
patient  keeping  it  there  until  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  throuo-h 
the  Eustachian,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  external  canals  will  rush 
into  the  cavity  and  down  through  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  or  by  iniectin^ 
It  forcibJy  from  the  meatus.     Constitutional  treatment  will  also  be 
required. 

The  purulent  catarrh  of  children  is  frequently  unnoticed  untU 
serious  changes  have  resulted.  The  screaming  of  the  child,  which  is 
loud  and  persevering,  is  increased  by  every  movement  of  the  body 
especially  of  the  head;  and  it  at  length  refuses  to  suck.  These  cases 
seldom  come  before  the  Surgeon  until  the  membrane  has  been  ruptured 
and  the  pus  is  escaping  from  the  external  meatus.  Should  the  Surgeon 
see  the  child  before  this  happens,  he  may  do  something  to  relieve  the 
pam  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  useful  structures,  by  some  of  the 
remedies  recommended  in  otitis  media,  witli  the  free  opening  of  any 
enlargement  over  the  mastoid  process.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
affection  is  scarlet  fever,  though  measles  and  typhus  fever  also  contri- 
bute to  the  number. 

There  is  a  prejudice,  amongst  both  the  laity  and  the  profession, 
against  stopping  any  chronic  discharge  from  the  ear  by  treatment. 
But  this  cannot  be  too  severely  combated ;  for,  though  discharge  may 
be  present  for  a  long  time  without  pain  or  inconvenient  deafness,  com- 
plications—such  as  polypi,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  caries— may 
occur  at  any  time,  and  deafness  to  some  extent  is  almost  sure  ultimately 
to  supervene. 

Labyrmthine  Deafness.— The  chief  symptoms  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases are  great  deafness— coming  on  gradually  or  acquired  suddenly- 
tinnitus,  and  frequently  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain.  When 
these  symptoms  are  present  and  the  membrana  tympani  and  middle 
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,      1  to  hp  in  a  normal  condition,  and  tlie  fork  is  not  heard 
are  fV"  ^^^rd  Xn  placed  vibrating  on  the  mastoid,  we 

ox-  very  '"^"^flf^jT^^^^^  one  of  nervous  deafness.  When  such 
may  conclude  that  the  ff  ^^.  .  ^^^^^^^  them  are  behoved  to  be 
^flections  are  Finxary,  the  condition^  c^^^^^^^^  .  -^^^^^^tion 
hyperiemia  of  the  labyrinth  ov  h^moiuia  ,  ^.^^^^^^ 

ofthe  labyrinth,  -^^-^J  ^^^/^f ^^^^^^^  the  labyrinth. . 

Dieningitis.    There  may  a  o  be  maU^^^^^  secondary,  resulting 

But  affections  of  the  ab^^^^^^  xneningitis,  fevers, 

from  the  extension  of                  ..^^i^^th  over-lactation,  antemia,  or 

tumours,  aneurism,  there  is  almost 

«ypWUs.    Except  m  ^XTZ^l^Xe^-^-^^^J  '^^'^ 
.0  hope  0^  But  if  a  case  of  hereditary 

may  prevent  ^^^«P:jf.^''s'„.eon  before  the  auditory  nerve  is  affected 
syphilis  be  brought  to  ^^^^^^^^8^°^,''^^-"  to  the  patient  at  least 

.  ^mediate  ^  ^.^^^^^^^^  the'syphilitic  phy- 

a  certain  amount  of  l^^^^"^"  PO^^e^^  •   ^^^^st  always  found  to 

t'SlA'Zlii.^^^  sufhciently  clear  for  a  view 

genital;  t^^e  ^t^^S^^^^^^^^^  - 

rs^sx^;s'^^^^^^^^^^ 

conducting  apparatus  "  ,,ten  present, 

or  the  cerebrum.    Hereditary  iimuBu  wi'tli  retinitis  pie-mentosa. 

and  deaf-mutism  is  ^^^^^'^'^J  J^^t^^^^ 

No  treatment  is  possible,  except  the  careful  ^ducat  on  ot  , 


converse. 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

mUEIES  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  NOSE. 

iN^Ju-iES-d  )  Foreign  Bodies  are  sometimes  thrust  into  the  nostrils  of 
chui^^'in  play  Pelrl  buttons,  pebbles,  peas,  or  other  small  bodies, 
mav  thus  bf  lodo-ed  a  little  way  within  the  nares,  and  easily  seen  or 
Sltered  by  slightly  dilating  the  nostril  with  a  nasal  speculum. 
tZZt)  Ex  raction  can  generally  be  accomplished  by  an  ear-scoop 
or  a  bent  probe  or  with  polypus-forceps.  Failing  to  remove  the  body 
Lou 'h  tL  ni^^^^^  it  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat.  Some- 
Wsrsy^Lgfng  w^  warm  watL  will  succeed  better  xn  washing  an 
impacted  substance  out,  forwards  or  backwards.  _ 

(2.)  Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  may  m  common  with 
other  haemirrhages,  be  the  effect  of  in]ury  or  induced  by  ^o^^/^ate  of 
the  circulation  Iv  of  the  blood  itse  f  ;  determination  of  blood  to  tho 
head  in  a  plethoric  subject  producing  aciouo  hiemorrhage  of  arteiiaL 
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blood  ;  disease  of  the  heart  or  liver  opposing  the  return  of  venous 

1\TJ:      '^''f^'''^  oi  the  blood  in  scLy.  purpura,  anJ  other 

diseases,  producing  ^;aWh^morrha-e. 

Violent  exercises  are  liable  to  cause  an  attack,— as  straining  efforts 
Fig  656  ^^^f  weights,  rowing,  or  running  ;  the  act  of  vomit- 

ing  or  defecation  ;  violent  sneezing  or  coughing.  The 
influence  of  predisposing  causes  is  witnessed  in  the  ten- 
dency to_  epistaxis  among  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  and  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  or  bend  the 
head  and  overwork  the  brain  in  some  intellectual  occu- 
pation. Cold  bathing,  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
or  climate,  altitude  of  locality,  with  therefore  a  rarified 
atmosphere,  are  the  chief  external  conditions  which 
induce  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Sometimes,  such  a  dis- 
charge is  simply  vicarious  of  suppressed  menstruation, 
or  of  an  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  or  of  defective  perspiration 
m  diseases  of  the  skin ;  or  it  may  occur  as  a  critical 
hemorrhage  in  the  course  of  various  fevers. 

In  young  persons,  epistaxis  is  rarely  a  formidable 
hajmorrhage,  though  I  have  seen  such  severe  recurring 
bleeding  from  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones— a  broken 
nose,  in  a  powerful  policeman— as  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 
In  elderly  and  enfeebled  persons,  ej^istaxis  is  often 
perilous. 

Treatment. — Slight  epistaxis,  in  young  and  healthy 
subjects,  may  be  arrested,  when  necessary,  by  sluicing 
the  nose  and  forehead  with  cold  water,  or  by  cold 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  any  tendency  to 
its  return  prevented  by  purgatives  and  emmenagogues. 
Syringing  the  nasal  fossiB  with  cold  water  or  an  alum  solution,  or  the 
use  of  the  syphon-douche  might,  otherwise,  be  had  recourse  to.  In 
plethoric  persons,  to  whom  epistaxis  often  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  the 
bleeding  should  not  be  indiscriminately  checked.  Cold,  rest,  and  dry- 
cupping  from  the  back  of  the  neck  sometimes,  however,  become 
requisite,  these  measures  being  reinforced  by  saline  purgatives.  Pas- 
sive hismorrhage  is  best  controlled  by  styptics,  administered  internally 
and  applied  within  the  nostrils.  Gallic  acid,  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses, 
is  perhaps  the  most  efiicient;  and  the  anterior  nares  may  be  plugged 
with  a  compress  of  lint  or  sponge  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
perchloride  of  iron,  or  tannin.  Any  concurrent  disease,  as  the  cause 
of  hemorrhage,  must  of  course  be  treated.  A  scorbutic  condition  often 
yields  to  the  administration  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Severe  or  persistent  epistaxis,  or  as  arising  from  injury,  can  some- 
times be  arrested  by  elevating  the  arm  to  a  vertical  position  on  tlie 
side  corresponding  to  the  hosmorrhage  ;  or  both  arms  when  the  bleed- 
ing is  from  both  nostrils.  Malgaigne,  in  his  work  on  Fractures, 
mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  copious  epistaxis  produced  by  fracture 
of  the  nose  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  thrown  down 
with  his  face  to  the  ground.  Cold  lotions  having  failed  to  check  the 
haemorrhage,  he  was  directed  to  raise  his  arm  perpendicularly  ;  it 
ceased  immediately,  and  did  not  recur.  But  severe  or  persistent 
epistaxis  will  generally  require  the  simple  operative  procedure  of 
plugging  the  nai'es,  posterior  and  anterior,  care  being  taken  to  asccr- 
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tain  tliat  tlie  liEemorrliage  proceeds  from  tlie  nasal  fossae,  and  not,  as 
occasionally,  from  the  pharynx  behind  the  soft  j^alate. 

Phigging  the  Nares. — This  is  most  readily  accomplished  by  passing 
an  elastic  cathetei',  armed  with  a  long  piece  of  strong  whipcord  fastened 
to  its  eye  end,  along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa,  through  the  posterior 
nares  into  the  pliarynx  (Fig.  657) ;  then,  seizing  the  cord  with  forceps 
as  it  appears  behind  the  soft  palate,  it  is  drawn  forwards  through  the 
mouth,  while  the  catheter  is  withdrawn  from  the  nostril.  The  cord, 
thus  passing  round  the  back  of  the  soft  palate,  hangs  out  of  the  mouth 
and  nose.    An  oblong  plug  of  lint  or  compressed  sponge,  of  sufficient 


Fig.  657. 


Fig.  G5S. 


size  to  occupy  the  posterior  nares,  is  then  firmly  tied  transversely  in  a 
loop  of  the  cord  as  it  hangs  from  the  mouth  ;  and  by  pulling  the  cord 
through  the  nose,  the  plug  is  drawn  back  behind  the  soft  palate  into 
the  posterior  nares,  guided  and  adjusted  by  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
Land.  (Fig.  658.)  The  anterior  nares  is  then  plugged  with  a  com- 
press of  lint  or  sponge.  When,  on  removing  this  compress,  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  posterior  plug  can  be  easily  withdrawn  by 
^  ^        ^  ^  "        ^  'Or  the  plug  may  be 


the  end  of  cord  which  hangs  from  the  mouth 


Fig.  659. 


on^r  -T?;  ^^^^"^  pledget— by  means  of  the  nasal  end  of  the 

torn.  JJellocq's  sound  (Fig.  659)  is  generally  used  for  introducing 
oW?     '  f,'  ^"^^  ^^^^  instrument  may  not  be  at  hand  ;  aS 

Umn  ff^^^^f  ^«  ready.    The  plugs  should  be  withdrawn  in 

or  a      r"^^,^'^-/^'  "^sal  fossjB  cleansed  by  injecting  cold  water, 

thp  w  ^^-^^  astringent.   Septicemia  has  followed 

tne  retention  of  decomposing  clots. 

iSEASEs.— (1.)  lIyj)ertropliy  or  Lijooma.— An  overgrowth  of  tho 
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cellular  texture  and  skin  of  the  nose  sometimes  occurs,  arising 
apparently  from  enlargement  of  tlie  sebaceous  follicles,  each  to  the 
size  perhaps  of  a  pea ;  and  which  is  accompanied  with  some  dilatation 
of  the  arterial  capillaries,  but  more  so  of  the  veins,  and  with  sevtms 
infiltration  or  fibrinous  deposit ;  thus  presenting  a  large,  reddish-blue, 
and  somewhat  soft,  lobulatcd,  and  pedunculated  mass  at  the  end  of 
the  nose.  (Fig.  660.)  This  inconvenient  and  unsightly  mass  is  of  slow 
growth  and  not  dangerous ;  but  the  monstrous  deformity  will  compel 
the  unhappy  individual  to  seek  relief.  It  occurs  seldom  before  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  in  a  somewhat  broken  constitutional  state  of  health. 

Removal  with  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy,  and  a  tolerably  easy 
one.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  nose,  and  the  mass 
■carefully  dissected  off  the  alar  cartilages  on  either  side,  an  assistant 
introducing  his  finger  into  the  nostril  to  support  the  cartilage. 
Hemorrhage  is  arrested  without  much  trouble,  or  a  general  oozing 
may  be  stopped  by  plugging  the  nostrils  and  overlaying  a  Unt-compress, 
secured  by  a  double-headed  roller  bandage.  The  wound  usually  heals 
by  granulation.  Listen  removed  such  growths  in  several  cases,  with 
permanently  successful  results  ;  in  only  one  instance  the  operation 


Fio.  G60,*  Fig.  GGLf 


had  to  be  repeated,  for  return  of  the  disease  after  the  lapse  of  ten 


(2.)  Cancer,  occasionally,  affects  the  nose,  in  the  form  of  scirrhous 
•or  encephaloid;  but  more  often  as  epithelial  cancer.  These  forms  of 
growth  present  the  same  apjiearances  as  elsewhere.  Treatment  must 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  general  principles. 

(3.)  iMjms  Exedens,  or  noli  me  tangere,  seems  to  have  a  special  affinity 
for  the  nose  ;  it  is  an  insidious  and  obstinate  tuberculous  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  and  which  produces  frightful  havoc,  by  the  destruction  of 
one  or  both  alss,  the  columna,  or  the  whole  of  the  oi'gan  (Fig.  661) ; 
-at  length  even  involving  the  whole  face  in  one  common  ruin.  If 
the  disease  be  ai'rested  and  cicatrization  ensues,  the  remnant  nose 
rappears  truncated  obliquely  from  above  the  nostrils,  exhibiting  two 
dark  cavernous  apertures  with  a  thin-skinned,  reddish,  shining  cicatrix 
— a  hideous  spectacle. 

The  ongiii  and  j)rogress  of  this  disease — with  relation  to  an  early 

*  After  Liston.  t  Royal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
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nd  correct  diagnosis — may  be  gathered  from  tlie  accurate  description 
.  tiven  by  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  :— Lupus  exedens  may  attack  any 
'S,rt  of  the  body,  bat  more  commonly  tho  nose;  beginning  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  latter  case  breaking  out 
UTjon  the  tip,  the  columna,  or  the  ala.  It  appears  as  a  dull  red 
liemispheroidal  papule,  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  this  condition ; 
then  uniting  with  other  papules,  a  tulerde  is  formed,  havmg  a  smooth 
surface,  which  desquamates  from  time  to  time,  and  the  tubercle  spreads 
to  the  adjoining  skin.  Suppuration  takes  place  at  the  summit  of  this 
tubercle,  the  pus  forming  a  crust,  beneath  which  the  suppuration 
extends.'  Or,  a  crack  occurs  in  the  cuticle,  exudation  follows,  and 
(hies  up  into  a  thin  crust.  In  either  case,  when  the  crust  is  detached, 
an  ulcer  is  presented.  During  this  course  of  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion, the  disease  advances  slowly  to  adjacent  tissues;  the  skin  becoming 
red  'and  infiltrated,  swoUen  and  tense,  suppurative  points  appear  at 
several  spots,  with  encrustation,  and  separation  of  the  scabs;  thus 
producing  an  extensively  ulcerated  surface.  Commonly,  the  destructive 
progress  of  this  disease  is  restricted  to  the  skin ;  yet  not  unfrequently, 
rind°when  active  in  its  course,  it  involves  the  deeper  tissues,  including 
all  the  soft  parts  in  the  nose,  lips,  and  eyelids ;  penetrating  into  the 
cavities  of  the  nares  and  mouth,  it  invades  the  bones,  giving  rise  to 
terrible  deformity.  But  the  lymphatic  glands  remain  unaffected. 
Sometimes  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  is  very  destructive  ;  it 
lias  then  been  designated  by  those  who  delight  in  the  multiplicity  of 
Latin  names,  L.  vorax. 

Other  forms  of  Lupus  exhibit  somewhat  differential  characters. 
Lupus  non-execlens  also  appears  as  a  small  tubercle,  but  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  or  pale  amber  colour,  and  semi-transparent  aspect ;  looking  like 
a  drop  of  jelly  beneath  the  cuticle.    Such  a  tubercle  is  singularly  pain- 
less and  inert ;  being  attended  perhaps  with  only  a  pricking  or  itching 
sensation,  and  remaining  stationary  for  months.    The  cuticle  over  this 
tubercle  desquamates  or  cracks,  and  a  little  oozing  of  an  ichorous  fluid 
forms  a  thin  brown  crust.    Fresh  tubercles  arise  around,  which  unite 
perhaps  into  a  confluent  patch,  having  a  circular  or  crescentic  shape ; 
and  this  spreads  and  enlarges  with  the  circumferential  production  of 
other  tubercles.    The  centre  of  such  a  patch  becomes  flattened  and 
depressed,  the  border  receding  around ;  presenting  a  white  cicatricial 
appearance.    Sometimes,  however,  the  patch  breaks  up,  in  parts ;  the 
tubercles  subside  here  and  there,  leaving  clear  spaces,  with  tubercles 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the  surface.  Some- 
times, also,  the  tubercular  origin  of  the  disease  is  manifest  throughout 
its  course,  and  sometimes  this  character  entirely  disappears.    But  no 
ulceration  takes  place,  as  in  lupus  exedens,  and  less  destruction  of 
tissue ;  for  the  disease  spreads,  not  in  depth,  but  through  the  skin, 
•  which  is  replaced  by  the  gelatinous  new-formation;  its  absorption 
'  1  leaving  a  white  cicatrix,  permanent  for  life,  on  a  j)art  where  no  lesion 
of  continuity  has  occurred,  not  even  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  The 
parts  attacked  are  also  somewhat  different  in  this  variety  of  lupus ;  it 
usually  begins  on  the  cheek  or  upper  lip,  perhaps  on  the  lobe  of  the 
<•  ear,  and  less  often  on  the  nose.    But  the  resulting  deformity,  owing 
i  to  absorption  of  the  skin-substance  and  the  white  cicatricial  appearance, 
I  is  often  considerable.    Thus,  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  pointed,  and  the  alas 
«  are  drawn  up ;  the  upper  lip  being  raised  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and 
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tlie  lower  eyelids  depressed,  exposing  the  eyes.  The  cicatrix  itself  has 
a  dead  white  and  polished  aspect ;  its  surface  lies  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  is  beseamed  with  white  ridges  or  bands. 
This  residuum  integument  has  also  lost  the  natural  sensibility  of  true 
skin.  Lupus  erythematosus  differs  in  being  non-tubercular,  as  well 
as  in  not  proceeding  to  ulceration.  Commonly  occurring  on  the  nose, 
or  some  part  of  the  face,  the  disease  appears  as  a  patch,  of  small  size 
and  irregular  shape,  but  well-defined  redness ;  the  centre  becomes  coated 
with  a  dry  cuticle,  but  the  patch  remains  for  a  long  while  unchanged : 
and  it  terminates  in  a  dry  atrophied  surface,  or  in  a  white  depressed 
cicatrix,  resulting  from  absorption  of  the  true  skin  beneath  the  cuticle. 
This  variety  of  lupus  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  non-exedens,  as 
a  sequel  of  that  form  of  the  disease.  And  similar  lupoid  erythematous 
spots  may  be  found  on  the  fingers,  looking,  at  first  sight,  like  chilblains. 

The  diagnosis  of  lupus,  in  any  form,  is  important,  lest  the  disease 
should  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic  eruptions  of  a  tubercular  and  ulcer- 
ative, or  an  erythmatous  character.  But  the  scrofulous  constitution 
of  the  patient,  with  perhaps  the  co-existence  of  other  strumous  affec- 
tions, will  indicate  the  presence  of  lupus;  while  the  association  of 
syphilitic  affections,  coupled  with  the  history  of  syphilis,  would  refer 
tiie  skin-eruption  to  that  disease.  This  method  of  diagnosis,  by  having 
regard  to  the  constitutional  condition,  is  more  certain  than  any  attempt 
to°distinguish  the  local  forms  of  these  two  diseases.  Lupus  is  met  with, 
more  often,  in  young  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  ;  some- 
times even  in  children ;  and  more  frequently  in  females.  The  fan-  and 
delicate,  or  ruddy  and  healthy,  appearance  of  the  strumous  patient  con- 
trasts, indeed,  sadly  with  the  disfigurement  which  frequently  results ; 
but  the  aspect  of  youth  and  beauty  differs  also  from  the  sallow,  wan 
cachexia  of  advanced  syphilis.  The  diagnostic  characters  of  the  Lupoid 
Ulcer  as  compared  with  those  of  Cancer  Ulcer  are  described  in  connec- 
tion with  Ulcers.  j.    •  ^ 

Treatment. — Constitutional  measures  are  more  remedial  than  topical 
applications,  in  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  Lupus.  The  general  health 
must  be  renovated ;  assimilation  and  nutrition,  more  especially,  should 
be  improved  by  means  of  iron,  quinine,  iodine,  and  cod-hver  oil— the 
former  medicinal  agents  being  administered  in  such  preparations  as 
may  seem  to  have  the  most  beneficial  effect.  Thus,  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  are  generally  the  most 
efficacious  ;  and,  in  children,  the  superphosphate  of_  iron  is  often  most 
valuable  Arsenic  may  be  tried,  when  other  remedies  fail ;  and,  when 
a  syphilitic  taint  is  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercury,  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  The  hygienic  resources  of  air  and 
exercise,  with  baths  and  warm  clothing,  to  promote  the  circulation  in 
the  skin,  must  never  be  overlooked.  Turning  our  attention  to  local 
applications  ;  in  the  early  stage  of  lupus,  as  a  tubercular  affection  or 
an  erythematous  patch,  the  disease  may  perhaps  yield  under  stimulation, 
conioined  with  constitutional  treatment.  Different  Surgeons  pretei 
various  remedies;  such  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ten  grains 
-to  the  ounce;  or  of  cantliarides  in  acetic  acid  ;  the  benzoated  oxide  ot 
ainc  ointment ;  or  iodine  paint.  Ulcerative  lupus  should  be  subjected 
,to  cauterization,  freely  and  decidedly  applied  to  the  ulcer.  Here,  again, 
various  caustics  maybe  used:  strong  nitric  acid  the  acid  ni^^^^^^^^^^ 
mercury,  potassa  fusa,  or  chloride  of  zmc.    I  employ  the  latter,  mixed 
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with  an  equal  part  of  flour,  forming  a  paste.  Or  the  Vienna  paste  is  a 
good  preparation  ;  consisting  of_  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  potassa 
cum  calce,  mixed  up  with  spirits  of  wine.  In  using  these  powerful 
caustics,  and  particularly  to  such  a  part  as  the  nose  or  cheek  the  sur- 
rounding skin  must  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  plaster,  with  a  hole  for 
the  ulcer;  and  while  the  zinc  paste  may  be  allowed  to  do  its  work  in 
the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours,  the  Vienna  compound  should  be 
removed  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  it  induces  serious  constitutional 
irritation.  On  removing  the  caustic,  a  poultice  is  applied.  In  the  non- 
esedens  and  the  erythematous  forms  of  lupus,  cauterization  is  equally 
necessary ;  but  the  destruction  of  tissue  need  not  extend  so  deep. 
Hence,  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  will  generally  answer  the 
purpose. 

Restoration  of  the  lost  portion  of  the  nose  or  cheek  forms  part  of 
■  the  Plastic  Surgery  of  the  Face. 

Bodent  ulcer,  as  affecting  the  nose,  is  allied  to  Lupus  exedens,  or 
;  perhaps  to  Epithelial  Cancer ;  and  similar  treatment  may  be  adopted. 
'  This  disease  is  specially  described  in  connection  with  the  general 
I  consideration  of  Ulcers. 

(4.)  Syphilitic  Ulcer  of  the  nose  differs  from  the  lupoid  and  can- 
I  cerous  forms  of  ulcer.  It  usually  attacks  the  ala  or  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
!  and  commences  as  a  small  pimple,  red,  hard,  and  somewhat  painful,' 
1  which  suppurates  and  opens  into  an  ulcer.  Sometimes,  the  skin  over 
i  the  fibro-cartilages  inflames  and  gives  way,  by  a  crack  or  fissure.  Thus 
I  far  there  is  nothing  characteristic.    But  the  resulting  ulcer  has  an 

I  u-regular,  fringed  margin.  The  discharge  is  ichorous  and  encrustino-  ; 
tthe  ulcer,  at  the  same  time,  eating  away  beneath.  A  faint  blush 
s  surrounds  the  ulcer.  These  appearances  must,  however,  be  taken  in 
(connection  with  other  present  or  past  manifestations  of  constitutional 
s  syphilis,  to  complete  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  secondary  syphilis.  Mr.  Ure  found  iodide 
cof  potassium— when  mercury  had  been  previously  given— most  effica- 
ccious,  m  conjunction  with  a  lotion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  a  grain 
a  and  a  half  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Under  this  treatment,  an  ulcerated 
f  patch  soon  healed,  which  had  extended  from  the  ala  to  the  tip  of  the 
'•nose,^and  which  was  of  fifteen  months'  standing. 

(5.)  Ncevus,  as  sometimes  met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  nose  offers 
n no  peculiarities;  the  vascular  growth  presents  the  same  appearances 
ias  in  other  parts,  and  the  same  methods  of  removal  are  available.  But 
lilt  IS  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  skin  so  as  to  prevent  disfigurement 
-  A  purphsh  patch  wiU  often  yield  to  cauterization,  by  touchino-  it  with 

II  nitric  acid;  and  deeper-seated  n^vus  maybe  removed  by  subcutaneous 
ligature. 

Nasal  Foss^.— (1.)  Ozcena  or  BMnorrJicBa.--A  muco-purulent  or 
sisamous  discharge,  having  a  foetid  odour,  yellowish  or  greenish  colour, 
^  and  commg  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  Proceeding  from  the  mucous 
ImZhltZ  f  ossa3-here  named  pituitary  or  Schneiderian 

aembSr  'i  ^""^f symptomatic  of  various  ulcerations  of  that 
beTecZtJr-^        Pfn'^P'       l^T  Thus  may 

tlS  lt^^^^^  °'^"^'i  "t'f.'^^f^^es  accompanies  chroniS 

r-^""^'-''  ?r?J  ^^"^  ^yP^^^'^i^<^  OziBna.  The  diagnosis  must 
■condition     ZTt  concomitant  and  antecedent  coLtitutional 

•conaition.    Impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  nasal  fossa  will  at 
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lencrth  Rive  rise  to  an  ulcerative  discharge.  Injury  to  the  nose  is 
occasionally  followed  by  oz^na.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  oz^ena  I 
ever  saw  was  the  result  of  contusion  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose-, 
apparently  without  any  syphilitic  taint  or  other  constitutionally  pro- 
disposing  cause.  The  iose  of  ten  has  a  broad  and  flattened  appearance 
—the  nes  ecrase  of  French  authors.  ^e,=r> 

Oz^Bua  commences  in  infancy  or  in  adolescence,  and  m  either  case 
frequently  lasts  through  life.  It  has  l^-n  Imown  -bside  wh^^^^^ 
menstruation  is  established,  or  after  childbirth  But  it  is  rarely 
piired  excentino- at  its  outset,  and  that  m  young  subjects. 

Lm  -Y^^^^^^     stimulant  and  astringent  apphcations  may  be 

intimately  connected  with  oz^ena,  and  scarcely  r^^^^^     nasi,  and  is  often 
AUcess  forms  most  frequently  on  the  ^ep™  ^^'^^  '    -nresence  of 
assoliated  with  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the        f  f  ^^^^^^^^ 
an  exanthematous  fever,  as  ^^^^^jP^f '  ^^^f''  the  Swer  end  of  the 
i.p.y  of  Uiein^egum^^^^^^^^^  tender,  the 

nasal  bones.     ine  iuteguiu«uu  u  -nortion  covermg 

pituitary  memWe  i^^^J^^^'^'^^^X^,  anl  a  pVomineBt,  red, 
the  septum  is  umtormly  turgif  "■^'''f '""^V  „„strils,  obstructiug 
shiuin^g.  and  A— f jn^'?E;."„°"L'?Le ^IS^iuies^^  tlfo 

both  nostrils  usually  commumcates  through  ti^^e  septu 
is  simply  that  of  any  other  abscess.    An  ea  ly 

sive  free  vent  to  the  pus,  attoras  grta^  ^^^'^^  ^^^r-h^rcre  at  first  sero- 
maintained,  lest  the  matter  -'^^^^'^'""If'-J^^^  the  nasal 

purulent,  assumes  a  glairy  consistence^  .telhinCll  of  the  antrum, 
mucous  membrane,  or  bulgmg  through  the  thm  wau 
might  be  mistaken  for  abscess.  insidious    Destruction  of 

art  of  the  n-^^^j^^t--2i;\^^h 

angle  of  the  ala  and  septum,  or  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ulcer  is  very  painful  and  chronic     The  eafmc^ 

cation  of  white  precipitate  ointment,  ^^  ^^^^^J.^ial  measures  must 
citrine  ointment  or  nitrate  of  silver.    General  remeau 
have  regard  to  the  constitutional  condition. 
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Various  species  of  Ulcers  are  met  with,  occasionally,  within  the 
nasal  iossee.  Mr.  Spencer  Watson,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nose,  enumerates— erosive  Syphilitic  Ulcers;  Lupoid  Ulcer  -  Ecze- 
matous  Ulcer  ;  Scorbutic  Ulcer ;  Ulceration  in  Glanders ;  in  the  sequel 
""l  I^T/A^^  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  typhus;  in  paralysis 
ot  the  htth  pau-  of  Nerves  ;  Ulceration  of  traumatic  origin  and  from 
foreign  bodies  in  the  foss£e.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these 
mtra-nasal  ulcerative  affections  form  part  of  the  general  consideration 
of  the  diseases  to  which  they  relate. 

Caries  and  necrosis  may  affect  any  of  the  hones  forming  the  nasal 
foss^  ;  but  here,  again,  the  septum  more  especially,  leading"  perhaps  to 
perforation.  The  nasal  bones  participating,  a  marked  flattening  of  the 
nose  IS  produced,  as  the  bridge  sinks  in  the  course  of  destruction 
buch  may  be  the  result  of  syphilitic  oz^na.  The  only  special  treatment 
IS  the  removal  of  the  dead  portions  of  bone  with  polypus-forceps. 

(2.)  Thiclcening  of  the  Schneiderian  Memhrane.—This  state  of  the 
:  nasal  mucous  membrane  not  uncommonly  occurs  throughout  the  whole 
.  extent  of  the  fossa,  and  in  both  nostrDs;  frequently  the  thickenino-  or 
hypertrophy  is  hmited  to  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  underneath 

y^rf^''  "P-"''^^  ^^^^       membrane  is  naturally  thick 

:  as  Koiliker  pomts  out,  owing  to  its  glandular  character  and  abundant' 
i  almost  cavernous,  venous  plexuses. 

8yviptoms.~The  affection  causes  uneasy  breathing,  especially  during 
.  cold  and  damp  weather ;  there  is  also  perceptible  swelling  in  the  nostril 
-resemblmg  polypus;  but  it  is  of  a  deeper  red  colour-never  greyish' 

isettum  Llr'S''^-  "'"^  ""^^^  P^l^P'^^'  «ituated%n^he 
.septum  nasi.    These  appearances  were  weU  marked  in  a  case  which 

1^3  n???^""  ™^  """^'r  ""^""^  y^^^'  ;  and  in  that  instance  the  lower 
!  part  ot  the  nose  was  bent  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  thickeninff  therebv 
t  exposmg  its  characters  more  clearly.  ^'  ^^^^^"^^ 

^'''''f  if        membrane,  as  thus  described,  may  arise  spon- 

^ffectShf'th!  s".  '''''\  ^^^^  -  iflammaCy 

Wu  sTerfbv  .  ,^'?^^^^'3erian  membrane,  in  a  chronic  state,  and  dis- 
mal hP  1/  \  ^'  ^T^'  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  It 
Trijin                  '  °'  ^^"'^  ^  scrofulous  constitutional 

,  _  Treatment—The  topical  application  of  astringents,  by  means  of  thp 
injections  already  noticed  with  reference  to  oz«,nf,  wil  SaWy  reduce 
chronic  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  restrain  any  coJyLl  SaTJe 

Wment  a^T;"  f^^'^''^'''  appropLte^construtiofai 

..treatment^  as  also  requisite  m  the  various  forms  of  oz^na. 

,r,ncf  V  ^^^^i'^^-— T^^o^i's  of  very  different  kinds  growino-  within  th^ 
mostnls,  areassociated  under  the,  common  term  "na!SZfJ''  TW 
Sle'tS  ^h  ^^-^^  Pedunculated,  and  as  obstruSfng^t?  e  or  lesi 

Gelahnous  or  Mucous  polypus-the  ordinary  form  of  orowth  Thi. 

iniucous  mpmbrnno  T^-  „^  •  i.  j;  xi  '"'^^"'^u  Dy  a  peduncle  to  the 
'fibro-celluirtX;^  It  el«^e°ts  of  this  membrane,-a 

epithel  urn  it -s  '"^^^'^^  ^ithcilikted 

It  is  attached  commonfv  ^^^^^      n^r°''  °f  the  tumour. 

VOL.  II       '  '^^^^^^ly'  *o  the  middle  spongy  bone  or  middle  meatus, 
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Fig.  662. 


extending  perhaps  an  inch  from  before  backwards  (Fig.  662) ;  some- 
times growing  from  the  other  turbinate  and  ethmoid  bones ;  occasionally 

from  the  roof  of  the  nares,  or  even 
from  the  frontal  sinuses  or  antrum; 
never  from  the  septum.  More  than 
one  polypus  usually  forms  at  the  same 
time ;  and,  several  coexisting,  each 
has  a  distinct  peduncular  attachment. 
But  the  lowest  or  most  anterior 
readily  presents  downwards  in  the 
open  nostril,  while  the  others  are  con- 
cealed and  compressed ;  one  overlying 
another  or  others,  like  toadstools  in 
their  growth.  Polypi  may  form  in 
both  nares  simultaneously. 

The  growth  increases  in  size  rather 
slowly  and  gradually,  restricted,  pro- 
bably, by  the  osseous  boundaries  of 
the  nares.  Occupying,  and  more  or 
less  completely  blocking  up  the  passage,  the  tumour  may  come  for- 
wards to  and  through  the  nostril,  or  extend  backwards  over  the  soft 
palate  to  the  fauces,  and  hang  down  into  the  pharynx.  The  bones  and 
cartilages  seldom  become  diseased,  but  displaced ;  thus  enlarging  the 
nasal  fossa,  and  resulting  in  considerable  expansion  of  the  nose.  Hav- 
ing a  succulent  character,  owing  to  its  cellular  structure,  this  species 
of  polypus  is  hygrometric  ;  diminishing  in  dry,  warm  weather,  and 
increasing  and  becoming  plump,  or  even  protruding,  in  moist  weather. 
It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  adults. 

The  symptoms  are — a  sense  of  stuf&ng  in  the  nostril,  as  if  proceeding 
from  a  constant  cold  in  the  head,  andwhich  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
weather.    A  thin  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  fits  of  sneezing, 
complete  the  illusion.    Respiration  through  the  nares  becomes  embar- 
rassed more  and  more,  the  patient  breathing  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
sleeping  thus  with  his  head  thrown  back,  snoring  loudly.    The  voice 
acquires  a  nasal  twang,  is  indistinct  and  snuffling;  and  the  special 
senses,  connected  with  surrounding  organs,  become  affected  by  the 
polypoid  growth.    Smell  and  taste  are  impaired  or  lost.  Deafness 
ensues,  due,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  states,  to  a  coexistent  thickening  of  the 
membrana  tympani.    In  addition  to  symptoms,  certain  phenomena  may 
be  elicited.    On  stopping  the  free  or  partially  free  nostril,  by  pressing 
that  side  of  the  nose  with  the  finger,  the  patient  cannot  breathe  through 
the  affected  nostril,  or  imperfectly,  the  air  being  expressed  by  a  forcible 
effort,  with  a  whizzing  or  singing  sound.    The  patient  then  feels  some- 
thing shifting  its  place  to  and  fro  in  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  Surgeon 
hears  a  peculiar  noise,  like,  as  Dupuytren  compared  it,  to  the  flapping 
of  a  flag.    Sometimes  the  polypus  thus  descends  into  sight.    On  direct- 
ing the  patient's  head  backwards,  the  polypus  will  be  seen,  or  brougnt 
into  view  by  dilating  the  nostril  a  little  with  a  bivalve  nasal  speculum; 
and  the  tumour  is  observed  to  have  the  characteristic  appearances 
already  mentioned.    Ultimately,  the  nose  acquires  a  peculiar  broad, 
laterally  dilated,  or  frog-faced  aspect;  giving  a  singularly  heavy,  stupid 
expression  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

Diagnosis.— Gelatinous  polypus  must  be  distinguished  from  common 
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catarrbal  coryza,  from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  middle  spongy  bone,  from  displacement  of  the  septum  to  one  side, 
from  abscess  of  the  septum,  and  from  an  extraneous  body,  as  a  fruit- 
stone  or  a  nasal  calculus.  Certain  other  polypoid  growths  are  also 
liable  to  form  in  the  nasal  fossa,  but  these  may  be  diagnosed  chiefly  by 
their  special  characters. 

Fibrous  pohjpus  presents  a  firm  resistant  tumour,  instead  of  a  soft, 
elastic  substance  like  an  oyster ;  and  which  does  not  vary  in  size  with 
hygrometric  changes.  It  is  more  broadly  pedunculated,  and  springs 
from  the  periosteum  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  structure  is 
essentially  fibrous,  and  much  more  vascular  than  gelatinous  polypus. 
Sometimes,  according  to  H.  Cloquet,  it  becomes  encrusted  with  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  partially  ossified.  It  may  spring  from  the  septum, 
and  is  usually  solitary. 

•  This  species  of  polypus  grows  more  rapidly,  attains  a  larger  size, 
and,  owing  to  its  higher  vascularity,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  bleed. 
Increasing  in  size,  the  tumour  causes  greater  displacement  of  the. sur- 
rounding bones  in  the  nasal  fossa — as  deviation  of  the  septum,  depres- 
sion of  the  palate,  projection  of  the  nasal  bones ;  or  it  extends  backwards 
and  is  prolonged  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  also  apt  to  send  ofEsets  into 
the  various  sinuses,  in  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones,  thus  appearing  in  situations  where  little  expected,  as  in  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  or  in  the  orbit  through  an  aperture  formed  in 
its  inner  wall. 

All  the  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour  in  the  nasal  fossa 
are  much  more  aggravated.  The  Surgeon  should,  however,  remember 
the  possibility  of  a  polypoid  growth  springing  from  within  the  cranium, 
the  frontal  sinus,  or  the  maxiUary  antrum,  and  making  its  appearance 
in  the  nasal  fossa. 

Malignant  or  Cancerous  pohjpus. — This,  the  third  species  of  polypoid 
growth,  is  a  soft  tumour,  of  a  deep  red  or  dark  purple  colour,  prone  to 
bleed,  and  painful ;  fixed  to  the  bone,  and  springing,  perhaps,  from  a 
greater  depth,  within  the  cranial  or  sphenoidal  cells.  The  nasal  portion 
may  be  only  the  external  protrusion  of  a  deep-seated  medullary  tumour. 
Growing  rapidly,  with  great  expansion  of  the  nostril,  it  tends  to  pro- 
trade  through  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  bones,  and  frequently  displaces 
the  eye.  It  discharges  a  foetid,  bloody,  ichorous  fiuid ;  while  repeated 
haemorrhage,  and  acute,  lancinating  pains,  striking  up  into  the  root  of 
the  nose  and  forehead,  accompany  the  development  of  this  species  of 
polypus,  and  reduce  the  patient's  strength  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
disease  occurs  only  in  adults  or  in  advanced  life. 

Treatment.— The  three  species  of  polypus,  above  described  and 
contrasted,  are  mcurable  by  any  known  medicinal  treatment,  whether 
iocai  or  constitutional.  Kemoval  by  operation  is  the  only  resource, 
ut  the  different  species  of  tumour  are  thus  removable  with  very 
uurerent  degrees  of  facility,  and  probability  of  non-recurrence 

(reZafenows  polypus  may  perhaps  be  withered  by  the  influence  of 
nnSfr^'  TP®"''^^^  powdered  tannin,  which  may  be  blown  into  the 
semri     °''f  ^  ^  rarely,  the  polypus 

to  hinr!!'  !f  P'^^^^  spontaneously  ;  and  its  ejection  has  been  known 

by  sloiLT;;,     J       f  Plated  application  of  strong  stimulant  injections, 

compSf  U  ^^'^  ^^^^'^  be  an  uncertain  and  in^ 

mpiete  result,  and  probably  followed  by  recurrence  of  the  growth 
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Fig.  663. 


This  species  of  polypus  is  usually  extracted  with  forrxps,  by  a  com- . 
bined  movement  of  pulling  and  twisting.  Forceps  having  rather  long, 
serrated  blades,  to  hold  securely — nasal  polypus-forceps  (Fig.  603) — are 
used  for  the  extraction,  the  instrument  being  made  of  sufficient  length, 
slender,  and  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  polypus.  The  neck  of  the  polypus  is  first  clearly  ascertained  by 
running  a  probe  round  the  tumour,  above  and  below  the  middle  spongy 
bone,  or  its  peduncular  attachment  elsewhere.  _  Then — the  patient 
sitting  facing  the  light — the  Surgeon,  standing  in  front,  elevates  the 
tip  of  the  nose  with  his  thumb  to  gain  as  good  a  view  as  possible 
of  the  polypus ;  he  introduces  the  forceps  closed  into  the  nostril,  and 
approaching  the  peduncle,  opens  the  blades  just  sufficiently  to  slide  one 
above  and  the  other  below,  and  securely  grasps  the  peduncle.  A  little 
movement  of  the  hand  will  convey  the  feeUng  of  attachment,  v?hile  the 
soft,  yielding  texture  of  the  polypoid  peduncle,  in  closing  the  blades 
of  the  forceps,  further  gives  assurance  that  the  spongy  bone,  a  crack- 
ling texture,  has  not  been  seized.  By  a  gentle  pull  and  jerking  twist 
with  the  instrument,  the  polypus  is  detached  and  withdrawn  from  the 
nostril.  Several  polypi  may  successively  be  removed  in  like  manner, 
care  having  been  taken  to 
distinctly  feel  the  peduncular 
attachment  before  attempting 
to  extract  the  growth. 

This  method  of  extraction 
is  attended  with  considerable 
pain,  and  not  inconsiderable 
haemorrhage  ;  the  latter  often 
compelling  the  Surgeon  to 
postpone  any  further  removal 
of  the  polypi,  to  a  second  and  a 
third  sitting.  Moreover,  even 
with  due  precaution  in  tearing 
away  a  gelatinous  polypus,  its 
soft  consistence  yields,  and  the 
tumour  is  apt  to  come  away 
piecemeal;  or  the  delicate 
spongy  bone  or  other  basis  of 
mucous  attachment  is  liable  to 
be  injured,  and  it  has  even 
been  urged  that  the  separation 
of  a  small  scale  of  bone  with 
the  peduncle  will  more  efEectually  prevent  the  return  of  the  growth. 
This  is  obviously  a  pathological  error  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
ordinary  mucous  or  gelatinous  form  of  polypus  ;  and  any  extraction  of 
bone  should  be  regarded  as  a  misadventure  in  the  operation,  which  will 
probably  be  followed  by  caries  of  the  exposed  osseous  surface. 

Having  regard  to  all  these  considerations,  the  practical  importance 
of  which  I  had  often  experienced,  I,  some  years  since,  devised  a  forceps 
which  cuts  and  holds  the  peduncle.  The  ''polypus  scissor-forceps 
(Fig.  664),  as  this  instrument  is  named,  combines  scissors  and  rasped 
forceps,  one  edge  of  either  blade  being  that  of  an  ordinary  scissors,  the 
other  broad  and  rasped.  This  instrument  is,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  ot 
the  grape  or  flower  scissors,  commonly  used  in  conservatories,  iij 
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means  of  the  scissor-forceps,  I  have  removed  nasal  polypi  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  with  comparatively  little  pain  and  haemorrhage  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.,  has  there  been  any  return 


of  the  o-rowth,  months  or  years  after  the  operation. 

Ligature  is  chiefly  appropriate  when  polypus  passes  through  the  pos- 
terior'nares,  and  hangs  down  in  the  pharynx— naso-pharyngeal  polypus. 
The  object  of  the  operation  by  ligature  is  to  accomplish  strangulation, 
and  separation  of  the  polypus  in  the  form  of  a  slough.  Accordingly,  a 
loop  of  firm  whipcord,  catgut,  or  silver  wire,  is  passed  through  the 
nostril  into  the  pharynx,  and  expanded  under  the  polypus,  and  drawn 
np  around  the  peduncle,  this  noosing  procedure  being  aided  by  intro- 
ducing the  forefinger  into  the  mouth.  The  ends  of  the  cord,  at  the 
nostrils,  are  passed  through  a  slender,  double  cannula,  which  is  then  slid 
along  upon  them  through  the  nares  to  the  polypus,  when,  by  tightening 
and  securing  the  ends  of  cord  to  the  rings  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  the 
cannula,  the  peduncle  of  the  polypus  is  strangled.  The  cannula  may  be 
introduced  threaded  with  the  whipcord,  if  this  seem  to  be  a  more  easy 
way  of  passing  the  loop.  The  cord  must  be  tightened,  through  the 
cannula,  from  day  to  day,  until  separation  of  the  tumour  is  effected.  Sir 
W.  Pergusson  recommends  separating  the  tumour  at  once,  when  this 
can  be  safely  done,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  slough  away.  Hilton's 
snare  instrument  (Fig.  665)  may  be  used  for  immediate  strangulation 
and  removal  of  a  polypus,  whether  within  the  nasal  fossa,  or  pendent  in 

Fig.  665. 


the  pharynx.  In  either  modification  of  this  operation,  care  must  be 
taken,  lest  the  tumour  drop  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  over 
the  larynx,  and  cause  suffocation  ;  and  during  the  process  of  sloughing- 
separation,  the  head  should  be  inclined  forwards  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
fatal  systemic  infection  from  the  morbid  secretion,  a  result  which  has 
actually  occurred. 

Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  ala  of  the  nostril,  at 
its  junction  with  the  cheek,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  root  of  the 
tumour. 

A.  buttonhole-like  incision  in  the  soft  palate  has  been  resorted  to  by 
Maissonneuve,  so  as  to  draw  the  polypus  through  the  opening  into  the 
mouth,  where  it  can  be  ligatured  or  cut  off  with  the  knife.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  button-hole  is  from  before  backwards,  and  the  great  elasticity 
of  the  soft  palate  readily  allows  the  polypus  to  pass  through  a  com- 
paratively small  opening,  which  also  generally  closes  without  the  aid  of 
suture.  This  procedure — the  loutonrhiere  palatine — has  yielded  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  M.  Maissonneuve. 

A  general  clearance  of  the  nares  has  been  effected  by  drawing  a  plug 
from  behind  forwards — a  brushing  mode  of  extraction,  suggested,  1 
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believe,  by  Dr.  M'Ruer,  an  American  physician,  who  highly  extols  it. 
A  piece  of  catgut  is  introduced,  through  the  nostrils  into  the  mouth,  to 
which  IS  fastened  a  piece  of  soft  and  dry  sponge,  corresponding  in  size, 
when  firmly  compressed,  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  nasal  passage  ;  it 
is  then  drawn  gently  forwards  through  the  nose.  In  at  least  ten  cases, 
all  the  adventitious  growths  were  thus  brought  away. 

Fibrous  polypus  may,  perhaps,  be  extracted  with  forceps,  or  tied 
when  pedunculate.  Excision  has  succeeded  in  broader-based  and 
larger-sized  polypi  of  this  kind. 

Cancerous  polypus  is  perfectly  irremediable  and  uncontrollable  by 
any  surgical  proceeding. 

Tumours  of  the  Septum. — Besides  abscess  of  the  septum,  presenting 
its  characteristic  swelling  as  already  noticed,  certain  tumours,  con- 
taining blood  or  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  are  liable  to  form  in  the 
septum  nasi.  The  bloody  tumour  is  always  the  result  of  injury,  and  has 
the  appearances  of  ecchymosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Absorption 
of  the  extravasated  blood  should  be  promoted ;  incision  is  rarely 
necessary.  Cartilaginous  tumour  is  very  uncommon.  Mr.  Ure  met 
with  one  such  case,  and  wherein  he  effected  a  cure  by  excision ;  the 
junction  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  with  the  cheek  having  been  slit  up,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  application  of  a  gouge  to  remove  the  tumour. 
A  gelatinous  tumour,  of  uncertain  nature,  sometimes  forms  in  the  septum. 
It  may  be  obliterated  by  snipping  away  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
cauterizing  the  interior  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Calculi  or  Rhinoliths. — Calculous  concretions  occasionally  form  in 
the  nasal  cavities  ;  usually  in  the  lower  meatus,  or  they  may  originate 
in  the  frontal  sinus  or  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  thence  pass  into  the 
nostril.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  date  to  a  hazel-nut,  or  may  com- 
pletely block  up  the  nares,  and  produce  deviation  or  partial  destruction 
of  the  septum.  They  present  an  uneven  surface,  and  are  of  a  black, 
grey,  or  white  aspect.  Sometimes  single,  in  other  cases  multiple, 
nasal  calculi  consist  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  mucus ;  resembling  other  concretions.  The  nucleus  may  be  an 
extraneous  body,  as  a  cherry-stone,  or  portion  of  a  tooth.  The  cause 
of  these  concretions  is  obscure,  probably  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  The  treatment  will,  obviously,  be 
the  extraction  of  such  bodies  by  suitable  forceps  or  scoop ;  and  then 
to  allay  irritation. 

Closure  of  the  Nostrils  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired  as  the 
result  of  inflammatory  constriction  or  adhesion.  The  ala  of  the  nose 
may  thus  be  joined  to  the  septum  in  consequence  of  ulceration.  Any 
such  impediment  to  respiration  and  speech  can  perhaps  be  overcome 
by  dilatation  with  tents,  gradually  increased  in  size ;  or  it  will  be 
remediable  by  incision,  followed  by  the  use  of  tents,  in  the  nostrU. 

Rhinoscopy,  or  the  visual  examination  of  the  nasal  fossae,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  and  diagnosis  of  many 
diseases  to  which  these  cavities  are  liable,  and  for  the  effectual  applica- 
tion of  topical  remedies. 

Anterior  rhinoscopy,  or  inspection  through  the  anterior  nares,  re- 
quires some  form  of  instrument  for  enlarging  the  aperture  of  tly3 
nostril,  the  removal  of  any  discharge  which  might  obscure  the  view, 
and  a  good  light  directed  into  the  nasal  cavities.  The  patient  should 
sit  facing  the  light,  with  his  head  well  thrown  back,  while  the  Surgeon 
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proceeds  to  make  tlie  examination.  By  placing  the  thumb  on  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  and  upturning  it  slightly,  the  alas  are  expanded ;  and  thus 
the  more  superficial  part  of  the  interior  can  be  brought  into  view,  aided 
by  a  httle  motion  of  the  nose  from  side  to  side,  as  one  nostril  or  the 
other  is  inspected.  Various  expanding  instruments  have  been  devised 
for  deeper  examination.  Dr.  Thudichum's  expanding  forceps,  or 
Frankel's  instrument,  may  be  introduced ;  both  of  these  having  the 
advantage  of  being  self-retentive.  Dr.  Metz's  two-bladed  speculum 
admits  also  of  dilatation ;  while  for  examining  one  side  of  the  nose, 
Mr.  Spencer  Watson's  single-bladed,  concave  speculum  affords  a  free 
and  illumined  view.  No  expanding  instruments  should  be  introduced 
beyond  the  cartilaginous  boundary  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  nose, 
the  only  part  which  can  be  dilated;  and  in  passing  beyond  with  a 
speculum,  care  must  be  observed,  and  especially  as  the  vascular  mucous 
membrane  is  apt  to  bleed  and  obscure  the  view.  To  remove  any  dis- 
charge or  encrusted  mucus,  the  act  of  blowing  the  nose  may  prove 
sufficient ;  or  it  may  be  requisite  to  inject  tepid  water,  by  means  of  a 
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syringe,  or  by  passing  a  stream  through  the  nasal- syphon  douche. 
(Pig.  666.)  A  bleeding  ulcerated  surface  should  be  cleansed  with 
cold  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  alum  or  other  astringent.  The 
syphon-tube  consists  of  vulcanized  india-rubber;  the  nostril  end  is 
provided  with  lateral  apertures,  and  should  fit  the  nostril.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  jug  of  water,  elevated  above  the  patient's 
head,  at  a  height  according  to  the  force  of  the  current  required. 
Then,  the  water  having  been  sucked  into  the  nozzle,  this  end  is  inserted 
into  the  nostril ;  when,  if  the  patient  breathe  entirely  through  his 
mouth,  the  current  of  water  will  pass  through  the  nasal  fossa,  and 
return  on  the  other  side  of  the  septum  narium,  thence  escaping  out  of 
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the  nostril  opposite  to  tlie  entering  stream.  Botli  nasal  cavities  are 
thus  washed  by  a  continuous  current.  The  fluid  is  prevented  from 
running  down  into  the  pharynx  by  the  soft  palate ;  which,  according 
to  Weber's  observations,  effectually  closes  the  posterior  nares,  as  the 
stream  turns  round  the  septum,  while  the  patient  breathes  entirely 
through  the  mouth.  To  inspect  the  nasal  cavities,  sunlight  is  far 
better  than  any  artificial  light,  whether  from  an  ordinary  lamp,  or  as 
the  lime-light.  The  illumination  may  be  concentrated  by  using  a 
polished  reflector,  or  an  ordinary  lens. 

Posterior  rMnoscopy,  or  inspection  through  the  posterior  nares,  is 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  laryngoscopic  examination.  The 
patient  sitting,  his  head  erect  and  mouth  open,  the  tongue  is  gently 
retracted  with  a  depressor,  and  the  laryngoscope-mirror,  set  in  a  long 
handle  bent  at  the  distal  end,  is  then  warmed  and  passed  on  one  side 
of  the  uvula,  under  the  arch  of  the  palate,  when  its  reflecting  surface 
is  directed  upwards  and  forwards  towards  the  posterior  nares.  Light 
is  thrown  upon  the  mirror  as  in  laryngoscopy.  Thus  the  posterior  nares 
may  be  brought  into  view ;  showing  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy 
bones,  and  corresponding  meatuses,  with  the  median  septam  of  the 
nares ;  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  roof  of  the  pharynx 
above,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  palati  below.  But  the  patient 
must  breathe  easily,  otherwise  the  soft  palate  rises  and  conceals  these 
parts ;  and  in  using  the  mirror,  it  should  be  kept  free  of  the  palate  and 
uvula,  which,  when  touched,  are  disposed  to  contract,  and  thus  interrupt 
the  examination.  Previous  gargling  with  cold  water  may  reduce  the 
irritability  of  the  soft  parts. 

Plastic  Surgery  of  the  JSTose— Rhinoplastic  Operations. — Plastic 
or  Reparative  Surgery  comprises  all  those  Surgical  operations  which 
are  designed  and  performed  for  the  repair  of  deficiencies  of  structure, 
— whether  resulting  from  injury,  disease,  or  malformation.  It  thus 
represents  a  large  division  of  Operative  Surgery,  contrasting  with  that 
which  pertains  to  Operations  for  the  removal  of  parts,  as  by  Excision 
and  Amputation. 

Plastic  Surgery  is  well  illustrated  by  rhinoplastic  operations ;  the 
repair  of  structural  deficiencies  in  the  nose,  as  the  result  of  wounds, 
having  almost  given  rise  to  all  similar  operations  in  respect  to  other 
organs ;  as  principally  exemplified  by  the  operations  for  hare-lip  and 
cleft  palate,  certain  diseases  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, Rhinoplastic  operations  are  sometimes  designated  Tagliacotian 
operations,  in  honour  of  their  originator,  Gasparo  Tagliacozzi,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  physician  who  flourished  in  Bologna,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  his  death,  a  marble  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  anatomical  theatre  at  Bologna,  with  this  insignia 
of  his  art — a  nose — in  his  hand.  In  Italy,  and  in  India,  not  to  mention 
other  countries,  mutilation  by  cutting  off  the  nose  has  been  a  common 
practice,  as  a  punishment  for  criminals,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  savage 
brutality  towards  prisoners  of  war.  Operations  of  nose-making  may 
therefore  have  been  performed  at  much  earlier  periods  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  such  surgical  procedures  are  noticed  by  Celsus  and  Galen. 

The  entire  nose,  or  a  portion  only,  may  require  to  be  re-made ;  in 
consequence  of  destruction  by  disease  or  injury,  or  owing  to  congenital 
malformation. 

(1.)  Nose. — Restoration  of  the  entire  nose  may  be  accomplished  by 
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either  of  two  plastic  operations.  In  botli  tlie  nose  is  re-made  by  bor- 
rowino-  a  properly  devised  flap  of  sound  integument,  and  adapting  it  to 
the  remnant  organ, — itself  in  a  sound  state  for  its  reception ;  but  in 
one  operation — that  of  Tagliacozzi,  or  the  Italian  method — the  flap 
was  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  arm  ;  in  the  second,  or  Indian  opera- 
tion, the  flap  is  taken  from  the  forehead  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The 
latter  operation  is  now  practised,  exclusively.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Carpue,  in  1814;  who  also  improved  the  original 
proceeding  by  adding  a  septum  nasi,  and  by  the  employment  of  sutures. 
He  was  soon  followed  in  Germany  by  Graefe  and  by  DiefEenbach,  and 
since  by  other  Surgeons.  In  this  country,  the  operation  was  more 
especially  bi'ought  into  practice  by  Lizars,  Listen,  Sir  W.  Fergusson, 
and  Mr.  Skey. 

The  Indian  operation. — This  operation  consists  of  three  distinct 
procedures  performed  in  succession,  at  different  periods,  to  complete 
the  result.  (1)  The  dissection  of  the  flap  from  the  forehead,  and  its 
attachment  to  the  remnant  nose ;  (2)  the  detachment  of  the  root  of 
the  flap  where  it  is  twisted  down  from  the  forehead,  and  the  formation 
of  a  proper  bridge  to  the  nose ;  (3)  the  formation  of  a  columna  nasi. 
The  y?cip  of  integument  is  made  thus  : — A  triangular  piece  of  leather 
is  cut  into  the  shape  requisite  to  form  the  alse  and  apex  of  the  nose, 
resembhng  the  shape  of  the  former  nose  ;  or,  in  a  congenital  case,  of 
such  fashion  as  may  suit  the  face.  An  ample  flap  should  be  made,  as 
the  new  nose  shrinks  considerably  for  months  after  its  formation. 
Each  alar  portion  should  be  sufiiciently  free  to  allow  of  being  turned 
in  to  form  a  complete  nostril;  an  important  practical  point,  due,  I 
believe,  to  Dr.  Lichtenberg.  This  outline  model  is  laid  npon  the 
forehead  with  its  base  upwards,  and  its  narrow  peduncular  part 
between  the  eyebrows  at  the  root  of  the 
nose ;  and  the  outline  is  marked  out  on 
the  skin  with  ink.  (Fig.  667.)  If  the 
forehead  be  low,  this  flap  may  be  some- 
what inclined  to  either  side,  rather  than 
encroach  on  the  scalp,  and  perhaps  form 
a  hair-growing  nose.  The  cicatrized 
remnant  of  the  nose  is  then  to  be  freely 
hut  carefully  pared.  The  flap,  as  marked 
out  on  the  forehead,  must  be  dissected 
down;  care  being  taken  to  make  it  of 
uniform  thickness,  but  not  to  interfere 
With  the  periosteum  or  pericranium  ;  and 
that  the  peduncular  strip,  at  the  root  of 
the  nose,  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
of  its  being  twisted  round  without 
affecting  the  circulation  through  it,  as  the 
channel  through  which  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  flap  alone  depends.  To  facilitate  this  twist,  the  incision  may  be 
extended  a  little  longer  downwards  on  the  side  to  which  the  flap  is 
turned.  Bleeding  having  ceased,  the  flap  is  brought  round  and  its 
edges  neatly  adjusted  to  the  pared  margin  of  the  remnant  nose,  and 
fixed  with  sutures  ;  observing— as  Dieffenbach  directs— to  fold 
the  edges  of  the  flap  inwards,  which  will  thus  give  a  fulness  to  the 
resultmg  organ.    The  new  nose  is  to  be  supported,  not  stuffed,  with  a 
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little  Oiled  lint ;  and  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion. The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  forehead,  corresponding  to  the 
peduncle,  may  be  united  with  a  suture ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  heal- 
ing by  granulation,  water-dressing  should  be  applied. 

In  a  few  days  the  nose  will  have  become  plump  and  purplish  red ; 
but,  this  subsiding,  union  takes  place  and  the  organ  becomes  con' 
solidated. 

Then,  after  about  three  months,  the  twisted  strip  of  skin  may  be  cut 
through,  and  adjusted  evenly.  To  avoid  a  pucker,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  excise  a  small  portion. 

The  coUim7ia  nasi  is  best  restored  by  forming  it  out  of  the  npper 
lip,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Listen,  who  practised  this  procedure  with 
great  success.  First,  the  inner  surface  of  the  apex  is  pared.  Then,  a 
perpendicular  strip  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  consisting  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip. 
The  freenulum  having  been  divided  by  a  touch  with  the  bistoury,  this 
strip  of  the  lip  is  turned,  not  twisted  up ;  the  labial  margin  is  thinly 
pared,  and  the  raw  surface  adapted  to  that  of  the  apex ;  the  two  are 
retained  with  a  twisted  suture,  and  the  edges  of  the  lip-wound  brought 
together  by  two  more  such  sutures.  If  troublesome  bleeding  occur 
from  the  coronary  artery,  one  of  these  sutures  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  needle  shall  transfix  the  ends  of  the  vessel. 

During  the  process  of  complete  restoration,  the  nostrils  must  be 
dilated  occasionally,  by  introducing  silver  tubes  up  these  passages.  The 
exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  raised  strip  of  lip  acquires  a  cuta- 
neous character,  while  the  interior  of  the  nose  resembles  a  mucous 
membrane  and  is  moistened  with  a  mucous  secretion.  Patients,  who 
had  previously  been  snuff-takers,  have  enjoyed  a  pinch  of  snuff,  appa- 
rently with  as  much  gusto  as  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  nose  could 
possibly  have  imparted.  But  even  should  our  constructions  fail  in 
enabling  a  patient  to  resume  a  nasty  habit,  a  nose  is  stiU  a  nose, 
"although  there's  nothing  in't." 

Certain  exceptional  conditions  may  be  met  by  different  plastic  opera- 
tions. 

When  the  alge  and  septum  are  wanting,  but  the  nasal  bones  remain, 
the  procedure  devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Mason  may  sometimes  be  adopted 
with  advantage.  It  consists  in  forming  two  small  lateral  flaps,  of 
square  shape.  A,  from  the  integuments  of  the  cheeks,  and  one  small 
upper  flap,  nearly  semicular,  B,  from  over  the  root  of  the  nose  (Fig. 
668) ;  these  flaps  are  brought  across  the  nasal  gap,  as  a  base  of  support 
for  the  frontal  flap.  In  making  the  lateral  flaps,  the  margins  of  the 
nasal  gap  are  left ;  and  the  flaps  are  taken  from  sound  tissues,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  away  from  the  margins  of  the  gap.  Having 
dissected  up  these  portions  of  integument,  from  without  inwards  to 
their  bases  of  attachment,  they  are  reflected  so  that  the  skin-surface  is 
laid  towards  the  nostrils,  and  united  in  the  middle  line  by  sutures. 
The  aperture  remaining  above  is  then  closed  by  the  upper  flap,  reversed 
with  the  skin-surface  downwards,  upon  the  lateral  flaps.  The  incisions 
should  be  so  placed,  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  angular  branch  of  the 
facial  artery,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  frontal  flap.  This  portion  of 
integument  can  be  brought  down  at  once,  or  by  an  after  operation.  ^ 

When  the  nasal  bones  are  wanting,  and  the  gap  is  of  larger  size, 
Mr.  John  Wood's  operation  offers  a  suitable  recompense.    It  consists 
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in  bringing  the  clieeks  closer  together,  over  the  aperture,  and  in 
making  a  columna,  as  a  base  of  support  for  the  frontal  flap.  Two 
vertical  incisions  are  made  through  the  upper  lip,  on  either  side  of 


Fig.  6G8. 


the  middle  line,  including  a  portion  about  half  an  inch  broad ;  and 
this  is  turned  up.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  lip  are  brought  to- 
gether with  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  sutures.  The  upturned  portion 
of  the  lip  is  then  split  from  below  upwards,  so  that  the  mucous  and 
cutaneous  surfaces  shall  be  continuous  and  looking  inwards,  the  raw 
surface  presenting  outwards.  Thus  the  vertical  depth  of  the  labial  flap 
IS  nearly  doubled  in  extent.  The  cheeks  are  now  to  be  dissected  np 
from  their  deep  attachments,  on  either  side  outwards,  for  about  an  inch 
in  extent,  or  sufiiciently  to  form  two  lateral  flaps  ;  they  are  brought 
together  across  the  lower  part  of  the  chasm,  in  such  manner  that  their 
deep  raw  surfaces  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  raw  surface  of  the  up- 
turned labial  flap, — the  parts  being  retained  in  position  by  wire  sutures, 
and  tension  taken  off  the  lateral  flaps,  by  stout  hare-lip  pins,  trans- 
nxmg  these  parts  across  the  nasal  cavity,  whereby  the  margins  are 
Jilted  up  at  the  lines  of  junction.  By  a  subsequent  operation,  the 
irontal  flap  is  made  in  the  nsual  manner,  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
and  twisted  down ;  the  edges  of  the  aperture  having  first  been  pared' 
and  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  flaps  having  been 
reflected  from  below  upwards,  in  order  to  lay  bare  an  extended  raw 
^urtace  on  which  to  implant  the  forehead  flap.  The  parts  are  retained 
-»  situ  by  wire  sutures. 

roJ^'l-^"^'^^'^^  nasi.— This  portion  of  the  nose  may  alone  require 
storation,  in  consequence  of  its  separate  destruction  by  disease  in- 
noip  if  ^^^.'^^P^i™-  The  nostrils  thus  present  one  large  gap,  and  the 
PW??™'"?  depressed,— more  so  with  destruction  of  the  bones— 
^reat  detormTty  results.    The  upper  lip  also,  having  lost  the  support  of 
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the  columna,  becomes  pendulous,  projecting,  and  tbickened ;  aug- 
menting the  disfigurement.  Restoration  of  the  columna  may  be 
effected  hy  the  operation  already  noticed  as  supplementary  to  that  for 
the  nose  ;  by  means  of  a  tongue  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip.  In  case  of  a  short  upper  lip,  the  columna  may  be  raised  from  a 
horizontal  flap  out  of  the  lip,  or  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cheek. 

(3.)  Ala. — When  one  ala  only  is  deficient,  a  flap  of  integument, 
suitably  shaped,  may  be  raised  from  the  cheek,  and  adjusted  to  the 
part,  the  edges  of  which  have  been  previously  pared,  and  retained 
there  by  a  few  points  of  suture.  When  both  alse  are  wanting,  or  if 
the  cheek  be  thin,  the  flap  had  better  be  brought  from  the  forehead. 
The  connecting  pedicle  will  necessarily  be  long  and  thin ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  the  engrafted  flap,  a  groove  had  better  be  made  in 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose  to  receive  the  pedicle.  Nasal  j^siztZce  may  admit 
of  repair  in  like  manner ;  the  aperture  being  closed  by  a  portion  of 
adjoining  skin  borrowed  from  the  cheek  or  forehead. 

(4.)  Depressed  Nose. — Depression  of  the  cyjea;,  or  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  may  severally  occur ;  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  septal  cartilage,  or 
of  the  septum  and  nasal  bones, — the  fabric  of  the  organ,  although  the 
external  parts  remain  entire. 

These  defects  may  be  remedied  by  loosening  the  alar  connections  of 
the  nose,  and  drawing  integument  from  the  cheeks ;  thus  raising  the 
depressed  portions  of  the  organ,  according  to  the  proceeding  of  Larrey 
and  Dieffenbach,  who  revived  the  operation  of  Celsus;  or  by  the 
elevating  operation  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson, — a  simplified  modification  of 
that  proceeding. 

The  point  of  a  small  scalpel,  says  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  was  introduced 
nnder  the  apex,  and  the  alse  were  separated  from  the  parts  underneath  ; 
the  knife  was  carried  on  each  side  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  as 
far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the 
nerves  ;  when,  by  passing  the  point  of  my  finger  below  the  nose,  I 
caused  the  latter  organ  to  be  as  prominent  as  could  be  wished.  I  now 
passed  a  couple  of  long  silver  needles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  with  round  heads  and  steel  points,  across  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other,  having  previously  applied  on  each  side  a  small  piece  of  sole- 
leather,  perforated  with  holes  at  a  proper  distance ;  then  I  cut  off  the 
steel  points,  and  with  tweezers  so  twisted  the  end  of  each  needle,  as  to 
cause  the  cheeks  to  come  close  to  each  other,  and  thereby  render  the 
nose  prominent.  Thus,  by  bringing  the  cheeks  more  into  the  mesial 
line,  a  new  foundation,  as  it  were,  was  given  to  the  organ.  Adhesion 
followed  in  some  places,  granulation  in  others ;  in  the  lapse  of  ten  days 
the  needles  were  withdrawn,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  when 
cicatrization  was  complete,  the  nose  presented  as  favourable  an  appear- 
ance as  could  reasonably  have  been  desired. 

In  all  these  operations  de  convenance,  and  of  very  nncertain  result, 
"  let  it  "—as  Mr.  Skey  advises—"  be  the  patient  who  urges  the  opera- 
tion."  The  responsibility  will  then  be  divided.  Sloughing  of  the  new- 
nose  took  place  in  one  of  Mr.  Listen's  early  cases  ;  in  another,  hasmor- 
rhage  occurred  nnder  the  flap,  on  the  ninth  day,  and  more  than  a  pmfc 
of  blood  was  lost ;  while,  two  patients  out  of  six  died,  on  whom  Dieffen- 
bach operated,  owing  probably  to  an  nnfavourable  state  of  constitution. 

Artificial  noses  have  been  devised,  instead  of  resorting  to  operation. 
Formerly  made  of  metal,  flexible  noses  are  now  constructed  of  mdia- 
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rubber,  and  having  the  colour  of  skin  peculiar  to  the  face  of  the 
individual.  An  artificial  organ  somewhat  improves  the  sense  of  smell, 
thus  becoming  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  But  the  comparative 
merits  of  plastic  and  mechanical  skill  should  always  be  well  considered, 
with  regard  to  each  particular  case ;  without  anticipating  the  failure 
of  operation  pictured  by  Hudibras — respecting  the  Italian  method — 

"  That  wlien  the  time  of  Noch  was  out, 
Off  dropped  the  sympathetic  snout." 

The  Frontal  Sinuses  are  subject  to  certain  diseases  not  peculiar 
to  these  osseous  cavities,  but  originating  in  them  as  the  seat  of  disease. 
Abscess  forms  occasionally,  within  the  frontal  sinuses,  accompanied 
with  great  pain,  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  character  ;  and  subsequently 
expansion  of  the  cavity,  followed  possibly  by  caries,  and  symptoms  of 
inflammation  extending  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Warm  fomen- 
tations and  other  palliative  measures  may  be  employed  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  evacuation  of  the  matter  formed  will  probably  become 
advisable.  This  would  be  done  by  trephining  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sinus,  using  a  small  trephine.  Ghronic  Abscess  or  Mucocele  may  result, 
when  the  communication  between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells  is  closed  up,  and  muco-purulent  matter  accumulates  in 
the  sinus.  A  tumour  or  swelling  is  at  length  presented,  between  the 
root  of  the  nose  outwards,  attended  with  displacement  of  the  eyeball, 
and  frontal  headache.  This  swelling  may  be  mistaken  for  a  solid 
tumour  or  morbid  growth  within  the  sinus ;  but  at  a  later  stage,  the 
expanded  wall  of  the  sinus  becomes  thinned  or  points,  when  the  fluid 
character  of  its  contents  can  be  felt  with  the  finger ;  previous  to  which, 
an  exploratory  puncture  will  show  the  nature  of  the  swelling.  The 
nmcus  having  been  discharged,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  sufii- 
ciently  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  obstruction  into  the  nasal  fossa ;  a 
communication  should  be  re-established  by  passing  a  probe  or  trocar 
downwards  and  backwards  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  taking 
care  to  maintain  the  passage  for  some  days,  while  the  frontal  sinus  is 
brought  into  a  healthy  state  by  dilute  astringent  injections.  The  cavity 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  a  fistulous  opening  remain, 
forming,  with  the  nasal  passage,  an  aerial  fistula,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  heal.  A  cyst — hydatid  or  fatty — is  sometimes  produced  in 
the  frontal  sinus;  giving  rise  to  a  similar  tumour,  and  requiring 
similar  treatment,  by  puncture  and  injection,  without  the  occasion  for 
an  opening  into  the  nose.  Exostosis — the  ivory  variety — presents  a 
hard,  bony  tumour,  in  the  situation  of  the  superciliary  eminence,  or  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit ;  thus  resembling  enlargement  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  by  chronic  abscess,  or  perhaps  intra-cystic  formation. 
But  the  continued  hardness,  and  very  slow  growth  of  exostosis,  are 
characteristic  of  this  tumour ;  unaccompanied  also  by  any  previous 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  uncertainty  of  diagnosis  will  relate 
to  the  seat  of  origin,  in  regard  to  any  such  bony  outgrowth ;  whether 
it  may  be  attached  to  the  outer  plate  of  the  frontal  sinus,  or  that  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  the  inner  or  deeper  plate,  having  therefore 
relation  to  the  brain,  and  forming  an  outgrowth  within  the  sinus.  In 
the  former  case  only — that  of  superficial  exostosis — the  tumour  admits 
of  removal ;  yet  with  considerable  diflaculty,  owing  to  the  broad  attach- 
ment, and  extreme  density  of  the  bony  outgrowth.    Polypus— whether 
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of  miicous,  fibrous,  or  of  malignant  cliaracter — springing  from  witbin 
the  sinus  and  expanding  tbe  cavity,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
an  abscess ;  the  trepbine  being  applied  witb  tbe  view  of  making  an 
aperture  for  extirpating  tbe  tumour. 

Fractwres  of  tbe  frontal  sinus  are  liable  to  occur  from  direct 
violence,  as  a  blow  between  tbe  eyes ;  driving  in  tbe  anterior  wall 
alone,  and  perbaps  producing  a  compound  fracture,  witb  tbe  lodgment 
of  some  foreign  body,  as  by  gunsbot  wound;  or  fracturing  also  tbe 
posterior  wall.  In  eitber  case,  tbe  importance  of  tbe  injury  will  depend 
on  tbe  presence  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Certain  appearances  might 
mislead  the  diagnosis ;  tbe  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
tbe  sinus,  leaving  i.be  mucous  membrane  entire,  may  be  attended  witb 
an  expansive  movement  of  that  membrane  during  each  expiration, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  pulsations  of  tbe  dura  mater ;  and, 
when  the  frontal  cavity  is  opened,  tbe  discbarge  of  muco-purulent 
matter,  mixed  witb  blood,  may  resemble  softened  cerebral  substance, 
as  if  the  posterior  wall  were  fractured.  Gentle  examination  witb  the 
finger  will  at  once  determine  the  nature  of  the  injury.  These  fractures 
must  be  treated  with  reference  to  contusion  ;  or  the  extraction  of  any 
foreign  body,  or  fragments  of  bone  from  the  sinus,  and  closure  of  the 
wound ;  and  also  with  regard  to  cerebral  compression,  or  the  superven- 
tion of  inflammatory  symptoms.  Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  lodged 
in  tbe  frontal  sinus  ;  as  a  bullet,  from  gunshot  wound.  It  may  remain 
quiescent,  occasioning  but  little  inconvenience ;  and  at  length  be  dis- 
charged through  the  nose.  Worms  have  also  been  discharged  from  the 
nostrils,  developed  apparently  in  tbe  frontal  sinuses ;  their  supposed 
origin  being  tbe  introduction  of  ova  from  flowers  or  stagnant  water. 
Various  indefinite  symptoms  may  suggest  the  possible  development  of 
worms  ;  superciliary  pain  or  tingling  sensation  of  some  duration,  with 
perhaps  faintness  or  giddiness,  and  disturbance  of  vision.  Diyness  of 
the  nostril,  or  an  abundant  secretion,  sneezing,  and  itching  of  the  nose, 
may  look  like  a  catarrhal  attack ;  but  all  these  symptoms  recur  at 
intervals,  as  if  provoked  by  tbe  movements  of  tbe  worms  within  tbe 
sinus.  To  destroy  and  dislodge  these  intruders,  various  saline  injec- 
tions may  be  tried  by  means  of  tbe  nasal  syphon-douche  ;  aided  perhaps 
by  plugging  tbe  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares  on  tbe  same  side,  in 
order  thus  to  direct  tbe  current  more  forcibly  into  tbe  sinus  through 
tbe  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Common  snuff,  taken  with  a  forcible 
inspiration,  has  bad  tbe  effect  of  killing  the  enemy,— a  good  apology 
for  an  otherwise  nasty  habit. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  Lips. — Wounds  of  the  lips  differ  in  no  way  from  these  lesions  in 
general,  excepting  the  liability  of  excessive  bEemorrbage,  compared 
witb  the  extent  of  injury,  when  the  coronary  artery  is  divided.  The 
vessel  will  have  to  be  secured  by  means  of  a  twisted  suture,  as  for 
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hare-Hp;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  needle  which  brings  the 
surfaces  together,  shall  transfix  the  Hp  on  either  side,  so  as  to  command 
the  cut  ends  of  the  artery  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.    It  is  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage  by  acupressure.    Otherwise,  the  blood  collecting- 
within  the  mouth  may  be  swallowed,  and  thus  large  quantities  of  blood 
have  been  lost  imperceptibly  to  the  Surgeon.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  cut  surfaces  are  placed  in  even  apposition,  as  shown  by  the  margin 
of  the  lip.    The  bead  head  of  the  pin  having  been  thrust  up  to  the  lip 
the  pomted  end  is  clipped  ofE  with  cutting-pHers.    Collodion  is  some- 
t  times  brushed  over  the  part  thus  adjusted  by  suture,  but  I  think 
1  without  any  advantage.    In  two  or  three  days  the  pin'  may  be  with 
(  drawn,  leavmg  the  twisted  thread,  encrusted  with  blood,  as  a  support 
I  until  it  drops  off.  -^^  ' 

Haee-lip.— This  deformity  is  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  upper  lip 
f  from  arrest  of  development.  It  is  usually  situated  a  little  to  the  left 
s  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  lip  below  the  nostril;  sometimes  on  the 
I  right  side ;  m  either  case  forming  single  hare-Hp.  (Pig  669  )  Two 
s  such  fissures  may  be  present,  one  on  either  side,  the  central  and  inter 
jvemng  portion  of  the  lip  projecting  as  a  short  rounded  process; 
f  forming  hare-hp.     (Pig.  670.)    One  fissure  is  usually  deeped 

t  than  the  other,  passmg  even  into  the  nostril.    In  connection  with  this 


Fig.  669.* 


Fig.  670.* 


Fig, 


Fig.  672.* 


Fig.  673  * 


atter  deformity  of  the  lip,  the  median  portions  of  the  superior  maxil- 
iaiy  bones -each  containing  the  two  incisor  teeth,  and  which  con- 
vertebral  lo^er 
Ic^T^A      ^  mter-maxillary  or  pre-maxiUary  bone,— may  be  dis- 

rom  the  "'^^  project  W^ds,  or  depend 

irom  the  septum   nanum,  as  a  snout.    (Pig.  671.^    The  har^  lin 

^^^::2lS\:::'  '^f^'-f  the  inteLLinai^^oneVitr;^ 
tlnsTaSrS  w  '        T  ^^^^^        the  canine  tooth.  At 

arch   iTsoe Lte7  J^^^^  ^^^P  ^  alveolar 

of  doiiw!  1^      r^^^,^*^^  Hp-fissure,  m  the  case  either  of  single  or 

palate  or  o^S;  ?;^^  bony  orchard 

^vith  hare-l    L?  iP^^^*i~"^"^*^  palate-not  unfrequently  coexists 
lip.,  and  the  median  gap  m  the  alveolar  arch  may  extend 
*  After  Mason. 
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backwards  into  a  fissure  of  tlie  palate.    Cleft  palate,  however,  fre- 
quently exists  without  hare-lip. 

No  particular  functional  inconvenience  attends  this  deformity,  but 
extensive  hare-lip  interferes  with  the  infant's  power  of  sucking. 

Treatment. — The  age  for  operation — to  remedy  this  congenital  defect 
— ^has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  some  of 
the  best  Surgeons.  There  have  been  successful  results  at  all  ages ; 
from  a  few  hours  after  birth,  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months ;  or  at  a 
later  period,  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  dentition.  Having 
regard  to  the  strength  of  the  child,  and  that  no  unfavoarable  condition 
ensues  from  some  delay,  a  month  or  six  weeks  will  probably  be  about 
the  proper  time  for  operation. 

Operation. — The  child  having  been  swathed  in  a  large  towel  or 
piece  of  sheeting,  thus  completely  securing  the  hands  and  feet,  it  is 
laid  in  the  nurse's  lap,  so  that  the  head  of  the  infant  shall  be  fixed 
between  the  Surgeon's  knees.  Chloroform  may  of  course  be  adminis- 
tered, but  even  then  the  position  of  the  child,  as  described,  will  much 
facilitate  the  operative  proceedings.  Taking  the  lower  corner  of  one 
side  of  the  fissure  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  pulling  forward 
the  lip  on  the  stretch,  the  Surgeon  just  divides  the  frsenum  with  a 
straight  and  narrow  bistoury,  so  as  to  free  the  Hp  ;  entering  the  point 
of  the  knife  at  the  apex  of  the  fissure,  and  carrying  it  forwards  to  the 
margin  of  the  lip,  the  edge  of  the  fissure  is  pared  on  that  side,  and  then 
on  the  other  side,  held  in  like  manner ;  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  - 
thickness  of  the  Hp  is  pared.  (Fig.  674.)  The  pared  edges  are  brought 

Fig.  674.  Fig.  675. 


together  and  evenly  adjusted,  and  secured 
by  one  or  two  twisted  sutures.  (Fig.  675.) 
The  hare-lip  pin  should  be  entered  from 
one-third  to  half  of  an  inch  from  the  cut 
edges,  and  passed  deeply,  to  about  two- 
thirds,  through  the  substance  of  the  Hp,  on 

either  side  of  the  fissure.  A  strong  silk  _ 
thread  is  twisted  round  the  projecting  ends  of  the  pin,  over  the  hp,  in 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight.  The  point  of  the  pin  is  snipped  off 
with  small  cutting-pHers,  the  head  of  the  pin  remaining  on  the  other 
side.  A  second  suture  is  applied  in  like  manner.  It  is  most  important 
to  observe  that  the  Hne  of  continuity  of  the  labial  margin  be  main- 
tained, and  that  there  be  no  angular  puckering  at  the  apex  of  the 
fissure.    No  dressing  is  required. 

Certain  Httle  modifications  of  this  operation  are  urged  by  some 
Surgeons  of  experience.  Mr.  Skey  recommends  a  slight  excurvation 
of  the  incision  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  lip,  which  is  otherwise  Hable  to  be  affected  by  retraction  of  the 
cicatrix.    When  inequality  of  the  fissure  exists,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  m  the 
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habit  of  preserving  a  small  slip  of  the  flap  of  the  long  half  of  the  lip, 
and  of  attaching  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the  shorter  half,  that  there 
might  be  no  notch  or  fissure  remaining  after  cicatrization.  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote  prefers  two  fine  silver  sutures,  one  at  the  angle  of  the  fissure  and 
the  other  at  the  red  of  the  lip,  instead  of  a  second  hare-lip  pin ;  the 
former,  it  is  alleged,  holding  these  parts  more  immovably  in  contact. 

The  time  for  withdrawing  the  pins  is,  usually,  about  the  fourth 
day ;  or  the  labial  one  may  be  left  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  pin 
must  be  gently  withdrawn,  and  the  twisted  thread  caked  with  the  oozed 
blood  should  still  be  left  undisturbed  on  the  lip,  to  which  it  adheres  as 
a  plaster.  If  this  precaution  be  taken  for  some  days  longer,  there  will 
scarcely  be  any  necessity  that  the  recently  united  wound  should  be 
supported  by  "  adhesive  strapping," 

or  for  the  use  of  the  spring  cheek-  ^<«r^Sr™^ 
compressor  devised  by  Mr.  Hainsby. 

Simple  sutures  —  without   the  aI'IV^A 
steadying  support  of  pins — are  in     MM  (^m 
favour  with  some  Surgeons.    Mr.    m  An  uH  lim 

Erichsen  has  treated  hare-lip,  double  ffl  W|  |  ^^^^^a  Ji|l\ 
and  single,  in  this  way  for  many  ||  ^Mr^  llljll^^^^ 
years,  and  most  successfully.    He,    W   Jf  \^\\  ^^^^^a 

however,  restricts  the  eligibility  of     *  u 

this  modification  of  the  treatment  m""^^^^ 
to  cases    unconnected   with  very  ^^^^^^^^^^jjiBBP*'*'^^ 

wide  fissure  in  the  palate  or  great 

inter-maxillary  projection.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pins  are 
preferable. 

Doiible  hare-lip,  vnthout  malformation  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  treated  on 
a  similar  principle.  If  the  central  lobe  between  the  fissures  be  of  full 
breadth  and  length  down  to  the  prolabium,  the  margins  of  both  fissures 
should  be  pared  independently,  and  united  separately;  but  if  the 
central  portion  be  short  and  rounded,  it  should  be  sliced  to  a  point 
downwards  and  the  pared  margins  of  the  lip  united,  embracing  this 
Httle  V-shaped  piece  above  and  coming  into  contact  with  each  other 
below.  In  both  cases,  the  same  needles  are  sufficient  to  retain  the  two 
fissures,  by  transfixing  the  central  lobe  ;  the  threads  are  wound  round 
as  before.  Both  fissures  may  be  pared  and  treated  thus  simultaneously ; 
or  at  separate  periods,  in  order,  it  is  said,  not  unnecessarily  to  increase 
the  chances  of  failure. 

The  median — inter-maxillary — portion  of  bone,  containing  the  incisor 
teeth,  which  not  unf  requently  complicates  double  hare-lip,  must  be  dealt 
with  when  it  projects  so  as  to  prevent  union  of  the  wound.  The  pro- 
jectmg  portion  may  be  removed  with  small  cutting-pliers;  or  it  can 
generally  be  made  to  recede  by  gentle  pressure,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,— this  plan  of  treatment  having  the  obvious  advantage  of  pre- 
serving the  incisor  teeth.  It  was  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
Assure  can  be  applied  effectually  by  means  of  a  spring-truss,  worn 
iJlT  ^^^^^..^a-^'  until  the  portion  of  bone  is  sufficiently  depressed 
operation  brought  over  it  into  easy  apposition,  prior  to 

ceT,5'r^^!^^i'?''V^^'^f^  projecting  portion  of  bone  with  strong  for- 
ceps,^ partially  breaks  and  forces  it  into  the  perpendicular;  and  this 
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immediate  mode  of  replacement  has  proved  successful.  If  the  piece  be 
connected  to  a  perfect  septum  nasi,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
remove  a  triangular  bit,  base  downwards,  out  of  the  latter— a,s  Blandin 
suggested— before  attempting  to  press  back  the  projection.  But  the 
excision  of  the  inter-maxillary  mass  will  be  desirable— as  Sir  W.  Fer- 
gusson  recommends— whenever  its  projection  offers  the  least  obstruction 
to  the  easy  apposition  of  the  lip-fissure.  The  reasons  for  removing  this 
bony  prominence  are — that  the  incisor  teeth  will  probably  become  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  ill-placed  backwards,  being  of  no  value  for  use  or 
appearance ;  and  that,  while  compression  may  fail  in  double  inter- 
maxillary projection,  one  such  portion  of  bone  will  be  even  more  resis- 
tant, for  its  attachment,  on  one  side,  is  firmer.  If  there  be  a  coexisting 
cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  it  will  probably  become  narrower  when  the 
inter-maxillary  portion  of  bone  is  removed  ;  and  thus  an  artificial  palate 
can  be  applied  with  greater  advantage,  in  after  years. 

The  results  of  operation  for  hare-lip  have  been  generally  successful. 
Thus,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Pirrie,  of  266  cases,  the  operation  proved 
perfectly  successful  in  264 ;  perhaps  the  largest  experience  of  any 
Surgeon,  but  which  I  can  support  by  a  more  limited  number  of 
excellent  results,  except  an  occasional  indentation  on  the  labial  border. 

Diseases. — Hypertrophy  of  one  or  both  lips  sometimes  accompanies 
the  irritation  of  a  crack  or  fissure,  or  it  remains  after  the  fissure  has 
healed,  and  the  source  of  irritation  apparently  has  ceased.  In  the  one 
condition,  the  fi.ssure  should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  that 
the  hypertrophied  enlargement  may  subside ;  or,  this  remaining,  an 
elliptical  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  may  be  excised, 
and  the  wound  united  by  sutures. 

Ulceration  of  a  simple  character,  though  perhaps  chronic,  is  liable 
to  occur  on  any  part  of  the  labial  mucous  membrane ;  either  as  a  result 
of  the  irritation  of  a  sharp  portion  of  tooth,  or  of  a  false  tooth,  or  in 
connection  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
treatment  having  reference  to  these  causes  will  be,  to  remove  any 
source  of  irritation,  oral  or  gastro-intestinal,  and  to  touch  the  ulcer 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

TuMOUBS. — The  lower  lip  is  more  commonly  the  seat  of  various 
forms  of  tumour. 

JEncysted  tumour,  small  and  semi-transparent,  and  containing  a 
glairy  fluid,  resembles  ranula  in  appearance,  but  that  swelling  is 
situated  under  the  tongue.  Excision  of  the  cyst,  by  careful  dissection, 
is  the  most  certain  cui-e ;  or  snipping  the  cyst,  and  freely  cauterizing 
its  interior  with  nitrate  of  silver,  may  not  be  followed  by  a  return  of 
the  tumour. 

Erectile  tumour  of  the  lip  admits  of  removal  by  excision,  ligature, 
or  strong  cauterization.  The  size  and  situation  of  the  growth  will 
determine  the  choice  of  these  modes  of  treatment. 

Epithelial  Cancer  affects  the  lower  lip,  very  rarely  the  upper  lip. 
Commencing  as  a  small  warty  growth  on  the  lip,  or  as  an  indoleut 
tubercle,  or  as  an  excoriation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  surrounded 
by  an  inflamed  and  thickened  base,  the  disease  is  primarily  situated 
in,  or  just  beneath,  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  in  the  red  margin  of  the  lip.  Spreading  thence, 
the  wart  grows  in  breadth  and  thickness,  the  tubercle  peels  and 
ulcerates,  or  the  excoriation  deepens.    Eventually,  the  ordinary  cha- 
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racters  o£  epifclielial  cancer  are  presented.  (Fig.  677.)  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  become  involved,  and  thence  enlarged  and  indurated. 
The  ravages  of  the  disease,  as  in  other  parts, 
may  here  also  be  extensive ;  ulceration  destroy- 
ing  the  lip,  and  the  lower  jawbone  and  teeth 
becoming  carious.  Pain  and  discharge  some- 
times wear  down  the  patient. 

The  diagnosis  from  chancre  of  the  lip  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  latter  presenting  a 
superficial  ulcer,  raised  on  a  base  of  cartila- 
ginous' hardness ;  the  sore  may  cicatrize,  and 
the  indurated  base  remain.  The  submaxillary 
glands  enlarge  at  an  early  period,  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  the  sore  commenced.  Secondary 
symptoms  appear  sooner  or  later,  unless  early 
treatment  has  been  adopted.  The  upper  or 
lower  lip  may  be  equally  often   the  seat  of 

chancre.  Cancer  of  the  lip  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  men,  and  afber 
the  middle  period  of  life ;  in  these  two  particulars  also  it  probably 
differs  from  chancre. 

The  local  and  exciting  cause  of  cancer  would  seem  to  be  some 
source  of  irritation;  commonly  the  adhesive  contact  of  a  clay-pipe 
when  not  coated  with  sealing  wax,  or  a  sharp  broken  tooth. 

Treatment. — Excision,  free  and  early,  is  the  only  cure.  Some 
affection  of  the  submaxillary  glands  does  not  forbid  this  procedure; 
but  they  also  should  be  extirpated.  The  incisions  in  the  lip  must  be 
directed  according  to  the  line  of  disease.  A  V-shaped  incision  will 
best  include  the  diseased  portion,  when  it  extends  downwards  in  the 
lip  (see  Fig.  677)  ;  a  quadrilateral  operation  in  other  cases  ;  or  a  more 
superficial  semicircular  sweep,  when  the  disease  extends  along  the  lip. 
The  lines  of  incision  should  be  brought  together  with  twisted  sutures, 
as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip  ;  a  horizontal  incision  may  be  closed- by 
simple  sutures,  uniting  the  opposed  edges  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

This  operation  sometimes  proves  permanently  successful ;  but  often 
the  disease  returns  in  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Excision  should, 
however,  be  repeated,  to  prolong  life. 

Very  rarely,  other  forms  of  cancer  affect  the  lip,  and  more  often,  the 
upper  lip. 

Labioplastic  Operations. — Restoration  of  either  the  Upper  or  the 
Lower  Lip  may  be  effected  by  plastic  operations,  varying  in  their 
design  according  to  the  deficiency  of  structure. 

The  Lower  Lij),  partially  destroyed  by  disease  or  injury,  admits  of 
restoration  from  the  cheeks,  which  readily  supply  both  skin  and  mucous 
membrane. 

The  Celsian  operation,  as  described  by  Malgaigne  and  put  into 
practice  by  the  late  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  is  simply  this  : — The  affected 
part  of  the  lip,  as  in  the  case  of  cancer,  having  been  removed  by  a 
V-shaped  incision,  or  by  two  vertical  incisions  down  to  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  united  by  a  transverse  incision,  the  cheiloplastic  operation 
of  restoration  will  vary  accordingly,  with  reference  to  each  such 
deficiency. 

When  a  triangular  portion  of  the  lip  and  chin  has  been  removed, 
this  defect  may  be  repaired  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  angle  of 
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tlie  moutli,  on  eacli  side,  into  the  cheek,  thus  loosening  the  lower  lip. 
The  margins  of  the  V-shaped  incision  are  then  united  by  suture; 
while  any  portion  of  the  upper  border  which  may  not  be  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  lip,  from  out  of  the  cheek,  is  united 
to  the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The  mucous  membrane  in 
the  mouth  should  be  united  to  the  skin  by  fine  sutures.  When  the 
loss  of  substance  is  quadrilateral,  two  other  incisions,  parallel  to  the 
two  prolonging  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  must  be  made  along  the  base 
of  the  jaw.  The  two  quadrilateral  flaps,  thus  marked  out,  are  then 
dissected  from  the  bone,  and  brought  forward,  union  in  the  middle  line 
being  obtained  by  sutures,  as  in  the  former  operation. 

Mr.  Syme's  operation  consists  in  removing  the  cancerous  ulcer  by  a 
large  V  or  triangular  incision,  extending  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
to  the  chin.  The  apex  is  then  the  starting-point  of  an  incision  on  each 
side,  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  under  the  body  of  the  jaw, 
and  terminating  in  a  slight  curve  outwards  and  upwards.  The  flaps, 
thus  indicated,  are  dissected  outwards,  and  raised  upwards,  until  the 
original  triangular  incision  lies  in  a  horizontal  line,  forming  the  margin 
of  the  new  lip  ;  the  incisions  under  the  jaw  are  then  brought  together 
into  a  vertical  line,  and  are  retained  by  hare-lip  pins  with  twisted 
sutures. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  in  1841,  had  devised  a  similar  operation: 
— The  diseased  portion  of  lip  having  been  removed  by  an  ellijjtical  in- 
cision, extending  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  mouth,  an  incision  is  then 
carried  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  chin,  on  each  side ;  and  from 
these  points  an  incision  is  made  upwards  and  outwards,  on  each  side, 

on  the  body  of  the  jaw,  parallel  to  and 
corresponding  in  length  to  the  elliptical 
incision  below  the  lip.  (Fig.  678.)  The 
flaps,  having  been  dissected,  are  raised 
to  a  horizontal  line,  and  these  are  united 
in  position  along  the  middle  line. 

This  operative  procedure  may  surpass 
Syme's,  when  the  incisions  are  required 
to  meet  the  removal  of  a  large,  elliptical- 
shaped  portion  of  substance,  comprising 
the  whole  lip  from  side  to  side ;  but  it 
will,  otherwise,  be  desirable  to  have  the 
incisions  as  little  on  the  face  as  possible.  All  these  plans  of  labio- 
plastic  operation  for  the  lower  lip  are,  however,  superior  to  that  of 
Chopart's  operation,  whereby  the  flaps  of  integument  were  raised  from 
below  the  jaw,  even  as  low  down  as  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

(2.)  The  Upper  lip  less  frequently  requires  restoration,  its  structure 
being  comparatively  seldom  the  seat  of  cancer-growth. 

Shrinking  of  the  upper  lip  sometimes  ensues  from  profuse  salivation, 
by  which  this  part  is  tightly  stretched  over  the  alveolar  arch,  and  per- 
haps adherent  to  the  gums. 

Von  Ammon  rectifies  this  condition  by  the  following  plastic  opera- 
tion : — The  lip  is  first  detached  from  the  gum,  then  an  incision  is 
carried  upwards  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  for  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  towards  the  ala  nasi.  The  tense  parts  separate,  and  this  longi- 
tudinal fissure  assumes  a  triangular  shape.  A  flap  of  integument  is 
dissected  from  the  cheek,  and  brought  down  to  occupy  the  space  at  the 
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angle  of  tlie  mouth.  Precisely  tlie  same  operation  is  performed  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  central  part  of  the  lip  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  two  adjoining 
portions  become  drawn  up  towards  the  septum  and  al^  nasi,  exposing 
the  incisor  teeth. 

Dieffenbach  rectified  this  deformity  by  bringing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  integument  from  the  adjacent  substance  of  the  cheeks,  on  each  side. 
An  iucision  by  the  side  of  the  alse  nasi  is  carried  round  to  the  middle 
liae  of  the  lip,  and  down  through  its  margin ;  each  half  is  loosened,  and 
brought  together  with  twisted  sutures. 

The  Cheeks. — Wounds  of  the  cheeks  offer  nothing  worthy  of  special 
notice,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  lesions.  They  must  be 
neatly  united,  by  means  of  simple  sutures  or  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted 
sature. 

Salivary  Fistula  is  a  perforation  or  division  of  the  Stenonian  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland,  whereby  the  saliva  dribbles  out  on  the  cheek. 
This  condition  may  result  from  wound  of  the  cheek,  sometimes  in 
removing  a  tumour  situated  over  the  duct ;  or  in  consequence  of  abscess 
or  ulcer  of  the  cheek,  implicating  the  duct.  The  fistulous  aperture  and 
trickling  saliva  are  a  source  of  great  disfigurement  and  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  duct,  as 
the  natural  channel  for  conveying  the  saliva  into  the  mouth,  where  it 
opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  by  a  small  orifice,  admitting 
only  a  very  fine  probe,  opposite  the  crown  of  the  second  molar  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

Recent  salivary  fistula  can  sometimes  be  closed  by  pressure  alone, 
by  means  of  a  compress  applied  over  the  fistulous  aperture  in  the  cheek  ; 
the  saliva  resuming  its  natural  course  through  the  duct,  which  still 
remains  open.  I  have  thus  cured  a  fistula  of  this  kind,  in  two  instances. 
In  a  more  established  condition,  the  edges  of  the  external  aperture 
.should  be  pared  and  brought  together,  and  then  pressure  applied.  Gon- 
finned  salivary  fistula  is  probably  attended  with  closure  of  the  natural 
opening  into  the  mouth.  It  will  be  necessary  to  form  an  artificial  com- 
munication with  the  duct ;  and  this  may  be  done,  either  by  passing  a 
small  seton  from  the  inside  of  the  cheek  into  the  fistula,  as  Desault 
recommended;  or  by  introducing  a  wire,  red-hot,  or  heated  by  gal- 
vanism, as  Mr.  Marshall  has  suggested.  The  external  fistulous  opening 
must  then  be  pared  and  closed  with  a  twisted  suture. 

Congenital  Transverse  Fissures  of  the  Cheeks,  extending  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle,  or 
■np  tow&,rds  the  malar  bone.  Such  fissures  are  rare.  They  must  be 
treated  on  the  same  principle  as  hare-lip  ;  their  edges  being  pared  and 
brought  together  by  pins  and  twisted  sutures,  that  union  by  adhesion 
may  close  the  fissure. 

Congenital  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Mouth,  or  even  complete 
closure  at  birth,  may  be  found,  as  in  the  nostrils.  This  condition  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Surgeon  to  overcome  by  dilatation,  or  suitable 
incisions.  The  cut  edges  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  should  be 
united  by  suture. 

Diseases. — Corroding  Ulcers  of  the  cheek  may  occur  in  two  forms. 
Lupoid  ulcer  has  all  the  characters  of  this  form  of  Ulcer ;  the  hollow  ex- 
cavation, absence  of  granulations,  thin,  worm-eaten,  and  everted  margin 
thus  contrasting  with  a  cancerous  ulcer.  The  ravages  of  lupoid  ulcera- 
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tion  are  equally  notable.  The  features  disappear  as  tlie  ulcer  extends  • 
the  nose  and  mouth  may  fall  into  one  cavity  and  the  eye  drop  down 
from  the  orbit,  exposing  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  nares,  antrum,  and 
interior  of  the  orbit,  in  one  large,  irregular,  and  carious-bottomed  ex- 
cavation ;  which  completely  disguises  any  recognition  of  the  individual 
face,  or  even  obliterates  its  form  as  that  of  the  human  visage.  Such  a 
result  had  taken  place  in  a  poor  woman,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  found  on  a  door-step  one  night,  many  years  since;  and  a  wax-model 
of  whose  horribly  remnant  face  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  College,  London. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  Ulcer  is  noticed  under  Lupus.  Chloride 
of  zinc  in  paste,  well  applied  to  the  excavation,  is  far  more  effectually 
curative  than  excision.  This  I  once  saw  in  a  case  treated  by  Mr.  Listen, 
and  similar  results  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  two  cases.  In  one 
of  these,  the  surface  was  known  to  have  remained  perfectly  healthy 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards ;  although  the  disease  had  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  right  orbit,  the  eyelids  and  skin 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Oancrum  oris. — Another  form  of  corroding  ulcer,  a  phagedseno-gan- 
grenous  ulceration  affecting  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  and  lip. 
Commencing,  usually,  with  a  brawny,  tense,  shining  swelling  of  the 
cheek,  the  corresponding  interior  of  the  cheek  soon  presents  a  deeply 
excavated,  round  ulcer,  having  a  brown,  pulpy,  sloughy  surface.  Dif- 
fering somewhat  from  this  typical  condition  of  the  disease,  it  may 
commence,  in  its  most  rapid  form,  as  a  black  gangrenous  spot,  unac- 
companied by  any  surrounding  inflammatory  swelling ;  or,  in  a  milder 
forni  than  usual,  it  presents  a  shallow,  ash-coloured  ulcer,  situated  on 
the  inside  of  the  lip,  more  often  the  lower  one,  and  extending  to  the 
cheek.  This  latter  form  of  the  ulceration  seems  to  have  a  diphtheritic 
character. 

The  disease  may  extend  considerably ;  the  excavated  ulcer  inside  the 
cheek  perforating  and  opening  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  dark-coloured, 
gangrenous  cavity,  communicating  with  the  mouth.  The  gums  are 
turgid  and  spongy;  while  a  foetid  saliva  and  putrescent  discharge 
dribbles  from  the  lips.  Comparatively  little  pain  attends  the  process 
of  destruction ;  but  the  constitutional  exhaustion  is  often  fatal,  and  the 
patient  sinks  in  a  comatose  state. 

The  cause  of  cancrum  oris  is  general  debility ;  resulting  from  poor 
living,  among  the  ill- fed  and  otherwise  destitute  children  of  large  towns, 
who  are  chiefly  affected.  Or  the  disease  may  be  a  consequence  of  one 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  as  measles  or  scarlatina,  or  any  other  severely 
reducing  illness;  and,  occasionally,  it  has  followed  the  prolonged  ad- 
ministration of  mercury.  The  feeble,  wan,  abject  aspect  of  the  poor 
little  victim  will  be  readily  associated  with  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  buccal  or  labial  ulceration. 

Treatment. — Local  applications  must  be  employed  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease, and  correct  the  foetid,  self-poisoning  discharge.  Hence,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  freely  applied,  or  the  strong  nitric  acid  will  probably 
be  necessary ;  and  the  mouth  should  be  syringed  with  chlorinated  solu- 
tions. But  the  constitutional  treatment  is  most  curative ;  and  quinine 
and  ammonia,  the  latter  not  pushed  to  its  depressing  effect,  with  wine, 
beef-tea,  and  other  nutritious  food,  are  the  most  efficient  measures. 
Chlorate  of  potash,  in  large  doses,  is  said  to  have  an  almost  specially 
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remedial  influence.    My  own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  confirm 

*'"^'Bie  deformity  resulting  from  cicatrization  may  require  some  plastic 
operation  for  its  rectification.  .  •  ■,       _xi     .  •  n 

Tumours. — Various  species  of  morbid  growths  form,  occasionally, 
on  or  in  the  cheek:  fatty  and  fibrous  tumours,  as  I  have  seen  in 
three  cases;  cartilaginous,  cystic,  and  cancerous;  or  vascular  and 

erectile  tumours.  i-  i.  j  i. 

The  removal  of  any  such  tumour  can  generally  be  accomplished  by 
careful  excision,  having  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  cheek  and  the 
relation  of  the  growth  to  surrounding  parts ;  or  the  subcutaneous  ap- 
phcation  of  ligature  will  probably  be  available,  in  the  case  of  an  erectile 
tumour,  which  I  have  thus  removed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cheek. 
It  is  sometimes  remarkable  how  much  the  cicatrix,  after  such  operation, 
becomes  eifaced  in  the  course  of  years. 

Tongue. — Wounds.— Seyeve  hemorrhage,  principally  from  the  lin- 
gual artery,  is  the  chief  point  of  practical  importance,^  in  wounds  of 
the  tongue.  The  lesion  itself  is  apt  to  occur  by  an  accidental  bite  of 
the  tongue,  and  not  unfrequently  severe  laceration  is  thus  occasioned 
during  an  epileptic  fit.  When  the  organ  is  protruded,  a  blow  on  the 
lower  jaw  has  been  known  to  nearly  sever  the  tongue ;  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mine,  to  which  I  have  particularly  alluded 
in  illustration  of  the  general  law  of  primary  adhesion,  and  a  similar 
extent  of  lesion  has  been  caused  by  a  blow  in  a  prize-fight.  Punctured 
wounds  are  liable  to  happen ;  as  from  a  blow  received  on  a  pipe  in  the 
mouth,  a  thrust  from  a  fork,  or  from  the  habit  of  holding  pins  between 
the  lips,  or  accidentally  taking  a  needle  into  the  mouth  with  food. 
Insect-stings  of  the  tongue  sometimes  occur,  as  from  a  bee  or  wasp 
getting  into  the  mouth  during  sleep,  or  in  eating  fruit. 

Treatment  must  first  be  directed  to  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage,  which 
may  be  eiiected  by  ligature  or  torsion  of  the  lingual  artery ;  any  oozing 
of  blood  being  then  restrained  by  means  of  ice-water  held  in  the  mouth 
and  repeatedly  renewed.  The  divided  parts  should  be  adjusted  with 
sutures ;  which,  however,  speedily  separate,  and  union  will  probably  as 
speedily  take  place.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  how  much  the  sense  of 
tasfce  is  gradually  restored;  showing  that  the  gustatory  nerve,  when 
divided,  reunites  without  apparently  any  interruption  in  the  continuiby 
of  its  nerve  tissue.  The  irritation  and  swelling  arising  from'  an  insect- 
sting  may  be  allayed  by  rinsing  the  mouth  often  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Foreign  Bodies  are  sometimes  thrust  into  the  substance  of  the 
tongue,  and  may  even  become  imbedded  and  concealed.  In  the 
Museum  of  Gruy's  Hospital,  there  is  a  specimen  (1674)  showing  a  piece 
of  tobacco-pipe,  over  which  the  substance  of  the  tongue  had  closed. 
Trequent  haemorrhage  occurred,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  The  crown 
of  the  second  molar  tooth  was  driven  into  the  tongue  by  a  musket-ball, 
and  there  remained  quiescent  for  a  period  of  thirty- two  years;  when  an 
abscess  formed  and  discharged  it. 

In  any  case,  the  foreign  body  should  of  course  be  removed,  if 
possible. 

Congenital  Defects. — Tongue-tie  signifies  a  congenital  shortening  of 
the  fraenum  linguae,  whereby  the  apex  of  the  tongue  is  depressed  and 
restrained;  so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  beyond  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
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there  is  difGiculty  in  sucking,  and  eventually  indistinct  articulation  in 
the  adult. 

This  defect  can  easily  be  remedied,  by  snipping  the  bridle  across 
with  blunt-pointed  scissors;  observing  to  direct  their  points  downwards 
just  to  avoid  the  ranine  arteries.  Not  unfrequently,  mothers  request 
such  relief  very  unnecessarily. 

Other  congenital  defects  are  very  seldom  met  with,  and  therefore 
have  less  practical  importance. 

The  tongue  may  be  found  adherent  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  an 
instance  of  which  malformation  is  recorded  by  M.  Sernin ;  or  the  union 
exists  in  the  form  of  membranous  bands,  as  in  three  cases  mentioned  by 
Maurrain  ;  and  in  the  adult,  a  similar  condition  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  sloughing.  Any  such  restraint  to  the  free  movements  of  the  organ 
will  interfere  with  its  functions,  in  sucking,  mastication,  and  speech. 
But  the  tongue,  when  bound  down  by  adhesion,  can  be  dissected  up,  or 
the  bands  divided;  care  being  taken  to  prevent  reunion  by  passing  the 
finger  between  the  surfaces  once  or  twice  daily  during  cicatrization. 
Excessive  mobility  of  the  tongue  may  be  due  to  congenital  looseness  of 
attachment,  or  acquired  by  a  too  free  division  of  the  frgenum  for  tongue- 
tie.  In  either  case,  the  organ  is  liable  to  be  turned  back  and  swallowed, 
causing  suifocation.  An  unnaturally  long  tongue  may  be  an  occasional 
form  of  actual  monstrosity ;  in  a  girl,  according  to  Fournier's  descrip- 
tion, the  tongue  was  so  long,  that  when  protruded,  with  head  erect,  the 
tip  reached  to  her  chest.  Bifid  tongue  is  a  rare  congenital  defect ;  and 
which  admits  of  reparation,  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  bring- 
ing the  parts  together  with  sutures,  as  for  cleft  palate.  Absence  of  the 
tongue  merits  notice;  for  in  a  case  narrated  by  M.  de  Jussiew,  the 
powers  of  speech  and  taste  were  nevertheless  enjoyed. 

Diseases. — Prolapsus  of  the  tongue  may  undoubtedly  occur;  it  having 
been  noticed  by  Zacchias  in  1628,  Bertholin,  Sauvages,  Percy,  Laurent, 
Mirault,  Maurant,  Lassus,  Crosse,  Listen,  Clanny,  Hodgson,  Teale,  and 
other  Surgeons.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Humphry,  the  organ 
was  enormously  enlarged,  both  in  circumference  and  length ;  the  portion 
immediately  within  the  lips  having  five  inches  circular  measurement, 
and  when  the  tongue  was  drawn  into  the  mouth  as  far  as  possible,  the 
length  from  the  upper  lip  to  its  tip  measured  two  inches.  The  pro- 
truded organ  had  been  habitually  suspended  in  a  bag  from  the  head. 
It  was  soft  and  supple,  but  of  a  granular  or  warty  appearance,  with 
deep  clefts,  owing  to  hypertrophy  and  separation  of  the  papilla? ;  the 
colour  remaining  natural.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  was  enlarged, 
the  lower  lip  everted,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  depressed;  elon- 
gating and  giving  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  face.  The  orifices  of  the 
sublingual  ducts,  also  enlarged,  were  situated  just  in  fi'ont  of  the  edge 
of  the  lip;  and  thence  the  saliva  dribbled  continually  from  the  end  of 
the  tongue,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  pint  daily.  The  mental 
portion  of  the  jaw  and  inferior  incisor  teeth  had  become  everted  by 
constant  pressure  of  the  tongue,  forming  a  curvature  in  which  the 
organ  lay ;  and  a  wide  interval  existed  between  the  teeth,  which,  even 
when  the  mouth  was  closed  and  the  molars  were  in  contact,  was  nearly 
two  inches  in  extent  between  the  upper  and  lower  incisors. 

This  condition  of  the  tongue  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired  as  a 
consequence  of  profuse  salivation.  It  is  attributable  to  hypertrophy, 
or  possibly  to  a  paralytic  state  of  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  tongue. 
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The  treatment  of  prolapsus  linguse  is  unsatisfactory.  The  protruding 
portion  may  be  removed  by  excision,  a  perilous  and  even  fatal  adven- 
ture ;  or  by  ligature,  with  the  formation  of  a  poisonous  slough,  for  a 
while,  in  front  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  or  by  means  of  the  ecraseur 
— a  mode  of  excision  and  rapid  strangulation,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of 
haemorrhage  and  slough.  In  like  manner,  the  galvano-cautery  may 
prove  advantageous.  Pressure  has  caused  the  swelling  to  partly  sub- 
side, but  it  has  returned  again ;  yet,  in  slight  hypertrophy,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  FairHe  Clarke's  table  of  cases  that  successful  results  have 
been  obtained  by  regular  compression,  coupled  with  the  application  of 
astringent  lotions,  especially  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  tannin. 

Atrophy. — Wasting  of  the  tongue  is  not  a  disease  of  the  organ 
itself,  but  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the  hypo-glossal  nerves  ;  the 
atrophy  being  simply  symptomatic.    Mr.  Clarke  thus  represents  the 
pathology  of  this  affection : — Excluding  hemiplegic  paralysis,  atrophy 
of  the  tongue  is  referable,  either  to  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
involving  the  hypo-glossal  nucleus,  or  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  in  its  course  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  to  which  it  is  distributed.    Under  the  first  head,  the  kind 
of  disease  may  be  softening,  hsemorrhage,  syphilis,  or  various  other 
causative  conditions ;  the  second  class  comprises  morbid  growths  and 
injuries.    The  symptoms  differ  according  to  whether  the  disease  is 
central  or  intermediate.    In  the  former  case,  the  paralysis  and  atrophy 
may  affect  both  halves  of  the  tongue,  or  be  limited  to  one  side.  But 
whether  bilateral  or  unilateral,  the  affection  is  not  confined  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  ;  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  pairs,  and  the  facial 
or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  are  usually  implicated.    Thus,  the 
hps,  soft  palate,  vocal  cords,  and  other  parts  participate  in  common 
with  the  tongue  ;  as  manifested  by  the  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis, 
so  named   by  Duchenne.    Thence,  the  functions    of  articulation, 
•'ocalization,  and  deglutition  are  impaired  or  lost.    When  the  hypo- 
jlossal  nerve,  intermediately,  is  the  seat  of  lesion,  the  paralysis  and 
atrophy  are  unilateral.    The  result  of  atrophy  is  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue, — an  irremediable  condition. 

Glossitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue  is  attended  with 
sudden  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  protrudes  from  the  mouth, 
l^resenting  a  red  mammillated  appearance,  with  profuse  salivation; 
^vhile  the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  swallow,  or  scarcely  breathe. 
It  is  met  with  rarely  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  sometimes  as 
a  consequence  of  over-sahvation  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  of 
scalding  or  corrosive  fluids.  Treatment  is  urgent,  and  the  tension  result- 
ing from  infiltration  of  serum  and  from  congestion  can  be  at  once 
relieved  by  a  free  incision  on  either  side  of  the  raphe,  along  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  tongue,  thereby  avoiding  the  ranine  arteries.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  oedema  may  so  far  involve  only  one  side 
of  the  tongue  as  to  cause  the  lower  surface,  which  swells  more  readily, 
to  be  turned  directly  upwards;  the  incision  made  above  thus  passint^ 
mto  the  tissues  naturally  inferior,  and  which  would  resume  this  position 
^.s  the  swelling  subsides.  Tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  for 
The  relief  of  dyspnoea.  Saline  purgatives  will,  however,  usually  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  the  swelling,  when  they  can  be  swallowed,  after 
le  immediate  relief  afforded  by  incisions.  Astringent  and  cleansing 
■irgles  are  also  useful  adjuncts. 
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.nvi^f'"''  ^o^f^^-should  it  take  place-may  be  detected  on 

^wH  °^         deep-seated,  semi-elastic,  and  flactaating 

swelling.    It  mast  be  punctured  as  soon  as  possible. 

Uicerahon  is  liable  to  occur,  in  a  simple  form,  as  tbe  result  of  irrita- 
tion by  decayed  teeth;  or  in  a  specific  form,  as  a  manifestation  of 
secondary  syphilis.  Fissures  and  milk-white  stains  or  psoriasis  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  coupled  with  the  history  of  syphilis,  will  deter- 
mine  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  varies,  of  course,  with  the  cause ;  the 
remoyal  of  a  decayed  tooth,  and  aperient  stomachic  medicines,  may 
prove  sufficient  to  heal  the  ulcer;  or  it  must  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
±orm  of  syphilis,  by  the  topical  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bark. 

Mucous  tubercle,  gummy  t'tmwur  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue, 
psoriasis,  and  ic/i%os/;s— apparently  a  raised  form  of  the  latter  affection 
—are  diseases  which  mostly  have  a  syphilitic  origin,  and  may  be  treated 

like  manner.    Eczema  ■  and  herpes — vesicular  forms  of  eruption  

arise  from  local  irritation  or  stomach  derangement,  which  yield  to 
appropriate  treatment. 

Neuralgia  of  the  tongue  is  an  nncommon  affection,  and  usually 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  organ.  But  the  intense  pain  is  aggravated 
by  any  movement,  and  sometimes  extends  to  neighbouring  "parts ;  as 
the_  jaw,  ear,  or  temple.  It  may  proceed  from  local  irritation,  as  a 
carious  tooth;  or  from  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  or  general 
debility.  Treatment  must  be  conducted  accordingly.  But  faradization 
has  proved  curative ;  and  so  has  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  lingual 
nerve.  Spasm  of  the  tongue  is  spoken  of  by  Romberg  as  being  some- 
times  associated  with  neuralgia  of  the  organ  ;  or  as  a  symptom,  perhaps, 
of  hysteria  or  of  meningitis. 

Tumours. — (1.)  Cancer  of  the  tongue  occurs  in,  perhaps,  three  forms, 
Scirrhus  commences  as  a  firm,  incompressible  knob  on  the  edge  of  the 
tongue,  and  situate  often  opposite  the  last  molar  or  Avisdom  tooth. 
Considerable  pain  and  difficulty  are  experienced  in  moving  the  organ 
and  in  deglutition,  and  pain  darts  along  the  Eustachian  tube  towards 
the  ear.    The  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth,  and  foetid  secretion 
accumulating  in  the  throat  and  exciting  cough,  combine  with  the  pain, 
sleeplessness,  and  want  of  nourishment,  to  reduce  the  patient.  At 
length  a  deep  excavated  ulcer  is  produced,  and  hEemorrhages  occasion- 
ally supervene.    The  submaxillary  glands  become  involved ;  presenting 
first  a  circumscribed  and  then  a  diffused  tumour  in  the  neck,  covered 
by  reddened  and  thinned  integument;  this  also  ulcerates  and  discharges 
a  thin  foetid  fluid,  with  occasional  haemorrhage.     Emaciation  and 
cachexia  ensue,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.    Death  took 
place  in  ten  months,  from  arterial  htemorrhage,  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Bransby  Cooper.    A  deep  excavation  was  found  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  tissues  around,  extending  to  the  muscles  about  the 
liyoid  bone,  and  the  adjoining  lymphatic  glands  were  infiltrated  with 
cancer. 

Soft  cancer,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  lobulated  mass,  of  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  vascular  red  points,  and  of  a  spongy  succulent 
character,  was  the  kind  of  malignant  disease  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury.  The  tumour  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and 
a  large  portion,  weighing  seventeen  drachms  and  a  half,  was  easily 
peeled  off,  exposing  a  large  jagged  sui-face  covered  with  coagula.  But 
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the  htemorrliage  was  moderate,  and  soon  repressed  with  matico  powder. 
The  oTOWth  returned  within  a  week,  yet  the  man  was  still  alive 
thirteen  years  after  the  operation. 

epithelial  cancer  appears  almost  as  often  on  the  tongue  as  on  the 
lower  lip.  It  presents  an  opaque  white  raised  patch,  consisting  of 
ipatted  epithehal-  scales,  which  becoming  detached  at  length  exhibits 
an  ulcer  of  irregular  surface,  with  hard  everted  edges  produced  by 
epithelial  infiltration  aroimd  the  ulcer.  (See  Pig.  679.)  Coexisting  with 
such  a  patch  or  nicer  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  I  have  seen  two  or 
more  buttons  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  Considerable  pain  may  be 
experienced,  but  the  functional  inconvenience  will  depend  on  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  part  affected.  The  submaxillary  glands 
sometimes  remain  unaffected.  The  disease  progresses  slowly,  in  one 
case  existing  twelve  years,  in  another  sixteen  years  ;  a  far  longer 
period  of  duration  than  in  other  forms  of  cancer-growth. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue  is  a  primary  disease,  with  rare  exceptions. 
Some  predisposition  seems  to  be  conferred  by  age  and  sex,  with 
regard  to  epithelial  cancer.  In  thirty  cases  tabulated  for  Sir  James 
Paget  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  the  disease  occurred  more  often  in 
middle  and  advanced  life ;  and  a  similar  relation  appears  from  thirty- 
nine  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Pairlie  Clark.  Extreme  ages  have  been 
noticed ;  twelve  years  only,  in  a  case  by  Listen  ;  ninety  years  in  one 
of  Paget's  cases.  The  disease  is  far  more  common  in  males  than 
females.  Thus,  in  the  former  series  of  cases,  nineteen  were  men,  and 
eleven  women ;  and  in  the  latter  series,  twenty-eight  were  men,  and 
eleven  women. 

The  duration  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  an  important  factor  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  operation.  Of  the  thirty-nine  cases  referred 
to,  the  average  duration  was  fifty-seven  weeks ;  the  shortest  period 
having  been  fourteen  weeks,  and  the  longest  beyond  six:  years. 

Treatment. — Any  cancerous  disease  of  the  tongue  mnst  be  extirpated 
by  surgical  operation;  no  known  medicinal  treatment  having  any 
curative  effect.  The  extirpation  should  be  carried  freely  around 
the  cancerous  infiltration,  to  lessen  the  probability  of  the  disease  re- 
curring. 

Excision  may  be  either  partial,  or  complete  removal  of  the  whole 
tongue.  The  former  procedure  is  appropriate  and  practicable  when 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  tip  or  anterior  portion  of  the  organ ;  the 
latter  operation  becomes  absolutely  imperative,  as  the  only  chance  of 
safety,  when  the  disease  is  more  extensive.  These  operations  of  excision 
may  be  done  with  the  knife,  or  by  means  of  the  ecraseur  or  the  galvanic 
wire-cautery.  The  two  latter  methods  of  removal  are  preferable,  for 
the  avoidance  of  htemorrhage;  and  the  galvanic  cautery  is  more 
especially  advantageous,  as  being  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  speedy 
in  its  operation ;  but  the  wire  must  be  applied  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
otherwise  the  bleeding  will  be  no  less  free  than  if  a  knife  were  used. 
Strong  curved  pins  are  transfixed  through  the  tongue,  to  guide  the 
6craseur  or  wire  in  its  course  around  the  part  to  be  removed,  or 
through  the  base  of  the  organ  for  complete  excision. 

Partial  excision  is  easily  performed.  If  the  knife  be  used,  chloro- 
form should  not  be  administered,  lest  with  the  hEemorrhage,  which  is 
often  very  free,  blood  should  trickle  backwards  into  the  larynx  and 
occasion  convulsive  coughing.    The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair. 
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lingua,!  artery  be  wounded,  tbis  vessel  may  be  commanded  W  li  * 

mouth.    Rmsmg  the  mouth  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  Lroh  L  1 
Has  seemed  to  me  more  effectual  than  merely  applyTng  it  ^  t^^^^^ 
surface,  apparently  by  causing  a  general  con'lraSrof  the  tongue ; 

Fig.  G79.* 


and,  subsequently,  ice-water,  or  sucking  lumps  of  ice,  seems  to  have 
tne  additional  advantage  of  lessening  the  inflammatory  swelling  which 
soon  supervenes.  The  cut  surface  rapidly  heals,  leaving  a  puckered 
cicatrix,  which  is  distinguishable  from  reproduction  of  the  disease  by 
the  absence  of  induration.  . 

Complete  excision  of  the  tongue  may  be  accomplished,  either  by 
removal  through  the  mouth— the  oral  operation  ;  or  through  the  cheek, 
by  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to  reach  the  tongue— the 
buccal  operation;  or  by  incisions  under  the  jaw— submental  operations. 

Urat  Operation.— This  procedure— as  suggested  by  Sir  James  Paget 
—consists  m  first  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  tongue,  the  genio- 
hyoglossi  muscles  connecting  it  to  the  jaw  in  front,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  organ  can  be  thoroughly  drawn 

*  Eoyal  Free  Hosp.  (Author.) 
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•     orri    StroTKT  curved  pins  are  passed  from  under  the  tongue  througli 
>°Tbstance  on  either  side  of  the  frsenum,  and  emerging  on  the  upper 
f  pp     Then  the  loop  of  the  ecraseur,  or  of  the  galvanic  wire-cautery, 
•feast  around  the  tongue,  behind  the  pins,  which  prevent  the  noose 
l-rniino-  and  guide  it  through  the  substance  of  the  organ  and  along  the 
flnnr  of°the  niouth.    The  wire-cautery  will  traverse  this  route  m  a  few 
•Elites  -  but  if  the  ecraseur  be  used,  the  instrument  should  be  worked 
Iwlv  two  minutes  being  allowed  between  each  movement  of  the 
handle,  and  thus  the  severation  is  prolonged  to  a  period  of  from  half 

an  hour  to  an  hour  or  longer.  -,.      ,       ,i.         i     t  4.1, 

Buccal  Operation.— By  an  incision  extending  from  the  angle  of  the 
moath  to  the  inner  concave  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
easily  reached;  then,  the  tongue  having  been  well  drawn  forward  with 
a  vrdsellum,  the  base  is  transfixed  by  two  stout  curved  pms,  one  on 


(  either  side  of  the  fraenum  and  projecting  above  in  front  of  the  epiglottis  ; 
I  the  ecraseur  (Fig.  679),  or  loop  of  wire,  is  readily  cast  around  the  base 
1  behind  the  pins ;  and  thus  the  whole  tongue  is  excised.    (Fig.  680.) 
'  The  only  bleeding  in  this  operation  is  from  the  incision  through  the 
«  cheek,  the  facial  artery  requiring  ligature  or  torsion.    This  incision  is 
:  finally  closed  with  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  sutures;  observing  to  adapt 
•  the  line  of  junction  evenly,  so  that  primary  union  may  take  place  in  a 
few  days,  and  without  disfigurement,  beyond  a  slight  linear  scar  across 
the  cheek.     In  a  male  patient,  the  growth  of  whisker  will  perhaps 
hide  even  that.    This  buccal  operation  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan ;  but  I  performed  the  same  operation  before  I 
had  heard  of  his  practice ;  and  in  transfixing  the  tongue  I  used  two 
curved,  sharp-pointed  aneurism  needles,  which  I  found  very  efficient 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ecraseur-loop,  and  guiding 

*  Koyal  Free  Hosp.   (Author.)   Same  case. 
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Fig.  681. 


It  tlarougli  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  operation  was  devised  for  the 
comple  e  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  after  I  had  twice  remov  d  po'ion: 
"eta^rned  W  '^f^'i^^^'y-^^^  disease,  epithehal  cancer.^bavLJ 
It  aTfr  f  '  Bublmgual  glands  remained  unaffected,  I  thought 
Ztf  I  to  complete  excision,  with  the  view  of  giving 

five  vlL=°  }^  P^^''''*'  V^olonging  life,  although  he  was  then  sixt/ 
rJllf  f\    il.  ^"^^  y'^^'  afterwards,  when  I  saw  him,  he  enioyed 

Tm}-    ,  }^f  \  °^  ^^^'i'        articulate  with 

suthcient  distinctness  of  utterance  to  follow  his  former  occupation- 
tnat  01  a  cab- driver. 

Submental  Operations.— Three  methods  have  been  practised  for 
removing  the  tongue  by  procedures  beneath  the  jaw. 

The  puncture  and  ecraseur  operation,  devised  by  Mr.  Nunneley  is 
readily  performed.  The  tongue  having  been  transfixed  by  a  couple'  of 
strong  curved  needles,  passed  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  proiectin? 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  which  had  been  drawn  forward 

with  a  vulsellum,  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, a  stout-bladed  needle,  attached  by 
ligature  to  the  noose  of  an  ecraseur,  is 
thrust  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth  from 
•under  the  chin,  the  needle  being  made  to 
penetrate  in  the  middle  line,  and  about 
midway  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  chin, 
so  that  the  point  emerges  in  the  mouth  by 
the  side  of  the  fr^num  of  the  tongue ;  the 
loop  of  the  ecraseur  is  drawn  up  and  the 
needle  detached ;  then  the  tongue  is  drawn 
forward  through  the  noose  (Pig.  681,  show- 
ing also  operation  by  submental  incision), 
which  must  be  planted  beliind  the  pins  as 
usual  (omitted  in  figure),  and  the  organ  is 
excised  by  slowly  working  the  instrument. 
On  withdrawing  the  noose  through  the  sub- 
mental puncture,  the  narrow  track  of  the 
wound  has  a  somewhat  lacerated  surface, 
but  this  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  pro- 
cess of  healing._  The  operation  has  proved  very  effectual  as  a  method  of 
complete  excision ;  and  it  is  far  more  conservative  than  either  of  the 
remaining  submental  operations,  both  of  which  will  probably  fall  into 
disuse. 

Large  portions  of  the  tongue  have  been  successfully  extirpated  by 
Eegnoli's  operation ; — simply  an  incision  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth, . 
extending,  under  the  jaw,  from  one  angle  of  the  bone  to  the  other; 
a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  of  this,  from  the  hyoid  bone  forwards, 
will  enable  the  tongue  to  be  more  readily  drawn  downwards  through 
the  opening,  and  nearly  the  whole  organ  can  then  be  removed. 

Syme's  operation,  similar  to  that  by  Sedillot,  for  complete  extirpa- 
tion, consists  in  making  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the  lower 
lip  and  carrying  it  over  the  chin  down  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  sym- 
physis of  the  jaw  is  sawn  through,  and  the  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid, 
and  genio-hyoglossi  muscles  separated ;  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  are 
drawn  asunder,  and  the  larynx  is  drawn  forwards,  thus  exposing  the 
whole  tongue  down  to  its  very  root,— the  hyoid  attachments.  The 
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nrtran  is  then  to  be  completely  excised.  Mr.  Fiddes,  of  Jamaica, 
subsequently  performed  this  operation,  and  recommends  tbat  the 
iino-uai  artery  should  be  ligatured  and  divided  on  either  side,  sepa- 
•itely  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  haemorrhage. 
'  Liqature.—'Povtions  of  the  tongue  have  been  removed  by  ligature, 
in  iireference  to  excision.  The  risk  of  haemorrhage  is  thus  diminished 
or  avoided ;  but  the  operation  is  more  painful,  tedious,  and  prejudicial, 
in  consequence  of  contamination  during  the  course  of  sloughing.  To 
obviate  the  first  objection,  and  check  the  profuse  secretion  of  saliva, 
m  Hilton  has  proposed  and  practised  section  of  the  lingual  nerve, 
prior  to  the  application  of  ligature.  No  sensation  from  the  tumour  can 
then  be  conveyed  along  the  nerve  ;  no  reflected  irritation  can  reach  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve;  no  stimulus  to  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  can  be  given  to  the  salivary  glands.  Eminently, 
therefore,  an  operation  based  on  a  physiological  principle,  the  patient 
should  speak  more  freely,  and  swallow  with  less  difficulty  ;  should  be 
reheved  of  pain  in  the  tongue  and  jaw,  temple  and  crown  of  the  head, 
and  of  the  incessant  inconvenience  arising  from  the  dribbling  of  saliva; 
he  should  sleep  better,  and  become  better  nourished  than  before.  Mr. 
Hilton  sought  for  the  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  exposed  it 
by  an  incision  along  the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  sublingual 
o-land.  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  more  recently  divided  the  nerve,  takes  the 
fast  molar  tooth  as  his  guide,  where  the  nerve  coming  forward  from 
under  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  covered  only  by  the  mucous 
membrane.  Passing  a  curved  bistoury  into  the  mouth  and  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth,  an  incision  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  down  the 
jaw,  and  across  the  course  of  the  nerve,  must  divide  it.  Ligature  of 
the  corresponding  lingual  artery  has  been  combined  with  this  operation 
by  Mr.  Moore,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  affected  part. 

Ligature  of  the  affected  part  may  be  performed  as  for  neevus  ;  care 
being  taken  to  plant  the  operation  sufficiently  wide  of  the  disease,  and 
to  strangle  the  mass  effectually  and  completely. 

A  diseased  part  of  the  tongue,  situated  far  back  in  the  organ,  has 
been  reached  by  a  vertical  incision  under  the  jaw,  between  the  genio- 
hyoid muscles  ;  and  in  this  way  Cloquet  and  Arnott  have  succeeded  in 
passing  ligatures,  by  means  of  long  needles,  through  the  tongue,  and 
strangling  the  mass. 

The  results  of  operation,  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  compared  with 
the  mortality  in  the  natural  duration  of  the  disease,  are  decidedly 
favourable  to  surgical  interference.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Fairlie  Clark's  col- 
lection of  thirty-nine  cases,  twenty- five  were  not  submitted  to  operation, 
and  of  these  the  average  period  of  life  was  forty-two  weeks,  and  the 
longest  period  under  two  years ;  but,  of  the  remaining  fourteen  cases, 
subject  to  operation,  the  average  duration  of  life  was  eighty-six  weeks, 
and  the  most  prolonged  lease  six  years  ! 

(2.)  Erectile  Ti(,mour  or  N(Bvus  of  the  tongue  is  an  uncommon  kind 
of  growth,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size.  Removal  can  be  effected 
by  excision,  or,  preferably,  by  ligature ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reach  the  affected  portion  of  the  tongue  through  an  incision  in  the 
mylo-hyoid  region. 

(3.)  Fatty  tumour  has  been  known  to  occur,  either  in  the  substance 
of  the  tongue  or  underneath  the  organ.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  specimen,  No.  190,  of  fatty  tumour  taken 
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from  tlie  one  situation ;  and  Sir  James  Paget  removed  another  oval 
and  bilobed  tumour,  also  from  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  near  the 
apex,  where  it  had  been  growing  for  three  years.  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  there  is  a  fatty  tumour,  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  which  was  removed  from  beneath  the  tongue,  where  it  looked 
like  a  ranula  ;  and  a  lobulated  tumour  was  removed  from  the  same 
situation  by  Mr.  Liston. 

(4.)  Growths  of  other  kinds  maybe  mentioned  as  of  even  more  rare 
occurrence.  The  fihro-cellular  and  fibrous  tumours  have,  each,  been 
removed  from  the  tongue  by  Sir  James  Paget.  Enchondroma  was 
found  in  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Gross.  Keloid  growth  occurred 
in  another  case  which  Mr.  Sedgwick  narrates,  the  disease  being 
associated  with  indurated,  raised  patches  of  the  same  kind  on  the  face, 
chest,  and  other  parts,  in  the  person  of  a  girl  four  years  and  a  half  old. 
Tumours,  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  haying 
a  well-defined  boundary,  may  thus  be  distinguished^  from  swellings 
arising  from  syphihtic  or  scrofulous  deposits.  Folyfi,  and  warts,  of  a 
pedunculated  form,  and  presenting  the  usual  appearances  of  these  out- 
growths respectively,  are  also  occasional  productions. 

These  various  species  of  growths  admit  of  removal  by  excision,  or 
the  polypoid  may  be  strangled  by  ligature. 

(5.)  Banula  is  a  semi-transparent,  bluish-white,  fluctuatmg,  cyst- 
like, swelling  ;  situated  under  the  tongue,  to  one  side  of  the  frajnum, 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  swelhng 
is  attributed  to  a  dilatation  of  the  duct— Whartonian  duct— of  this 
gland,  which  presents  a  cystif  orm  enlargement.  (Fig.  682.)  In  one  case, 
under  the  care  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  the  little  finger  could  be  inserted 
for  a  short  distance  into  a  cylindrical  tube,  pursuing  the  normal  course 
towards  the  gland  ;  and  in  another  instance  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  removed 
a  phosphatic  concretion,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  from  Wharton's  duct. 
The  incipient  swelling  disappeared  in  a  few  days,  thus  mdicatmg  the 
probable  mode  of  origin  of  ordinary  ranula. 

Gysts  may  form,  in  the  same  situation,  from,  perhaps,  fonr  sources— 

(1)  dilatation  of  Wharton's  duct ;  (2)  dilata- 
Fig.  682.  tion  of  one  of  the  sublingual  ducts ;  (3) 

enlargement  of  a  mucous  f  oUicle :  (4)  en- 
largement of  a  bursa  mucosa,  said  to  exist 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  genio-hyoglossus 
muscle. 

The  same  symptoms  arise  from  any  such 
swelling;  the  tongue  is  pushed  upwards 
and  backwards,  or  sideways,  thus  interrupt- 
ing speech  and  deglutition,  as  ordinary 
ranula  attains  the  size  of  a  marble  or 
a  chestnut.  An  enlarged  bursa  presents 
an  elastic  swelling  more  under  the  side  of 
the  jaw,  and  which  attains  to  a  larger  size, 
that  of  an  orange  or  larger.  The  contente 
of  these  cystic  swellings  differ:  a  dilated 
Whartonian  duct  or  an  ordinary  ranula 
contains  a  clear,  glairy  fluid,  like  white  of 


c 
is 


.ffcr  with,  perhaps,  phosphatic  concretion  ;  an  enlarged  mucous  iollicie 
s^fiuld  with  a  putty-liko  matter,  consisting  of  epithehal  scales  with 
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granular  fat ;  while  an  enlarged  bursa  contains  a  clear,  serous  fluid 
occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  ' 

Treat^nent— Ordinary  ranula,  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  intro- 
ducing two  or  three  threads  of  seton  through  the  front  of  the  sac  •  the 
ends  are  loosely  tied,  cut  off,  and  the  seton  left  in  the  mouth  (Fig- 
682.)    Or  the  sac  may  be  snipped  with  scissors,  making  a  button-like 
aperture,  and  the  mterior  touched  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver 
•    Mucous  cysts  are  generally  loosely  attached,  and  can  be  dissected 
out  entire.    Enlarged  biorsa,  forming  in  the  neck,  can  be  evacuated  bv 
a  trocar,  and  injected  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine.    Or  the  seton 
may  be  here  employed;  and  Mr.  Skey  passes  it  through  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cyst. 


CHAPTER  XLVII.* 

DENTAL  SDBGERT. 


The  scope  of  the  following  pages  must  of  necessity  be  strictly  limited 
inasmuch  as  the  many  details  which  enter  into  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  Surgery  could  not  be  described  in  a  general  work  at 
such  length  as  to  be  intelligible.  Moreover,  the  pilctice  of  Dental 
Surgery  wil  of  necessity  he  mainly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  it  alone,  and,  above  all,  who  have  received  a  special 
education  m  their  subject,  without  which  they  camiot  render  themselves 
capable  far  less  excel  m  the  practice  of  their  profession.  Such  how- 
ever, will  not  seek  information  in  a  brief  section  like  the  present  aTd 
I  the  more  readily  leave  out  aU  detail  in  that,  in  special  works  there 

«u;rht"^^'^^  "^^^  -'^^^         4  be 

nf  f ^""^  ^^''''f  ?  ^  ^^""^  between  the  provinces  of  the  general  and 

of  the  denta  Surgeon,  with  which,  both  foi  the  welfare  of  the  mtient 
and  the  credit  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  important  that  each  should  be 
famihar.     For  xt  often  happens  that  the  practitioner  of  General 

^t.^^^-  -  -.ent,"hrhtslrtS 

devotli  TfT-^"^"*''^  Dental  Surgery  will,  therefore,  be  most  usef  ullv 
aevoted  to  this  common  ground,  to  the  exclusion  in  ^reat  Bart  nf  fl^ 

laCdet^  f  '^F^or'^  F-ervation  of  the  teeth,  anTothS  malipt 
"'ve  aetails.     J^or  modern  dentistry  reauirea  flTinli-QT,o»„  ""^'i"^ 
umerous  and  costly,  its  operations  are^so  ^Xand^  oTome'^r^ 
a  gold-filhng  requiring  two  or  three  hours  for  its^comple  fon 
needful  manipulative  dexterity  so  hard  of  attainmerthat  su^^ll'^l" 
We  no  practical  interest  for  the  practitioner  of  GereraTsnro- 

--t  Of  ?:i^TaS:  t -S;;r^^^^^ 

*  By  Charles  S.  Tomes,  F.R.S 
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lately  tmattainable  by  his  seniors  in  the  profession ;  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  descant  on  these  things  by  way  of  urging  on  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  an  acquaintance  with,  and  consequent  appreciation 
of,  modern  dental  science,  their  present  lack  of  which  is  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  specialist. 

Diseases  incident  to  the  Development  and  Eruption  of  Teeth. 

The  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  the  symptoms  of 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  bodily  suffering  so  often 
produced  by  the  cutting  of  the  first  teeth,  hardly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  chapter.  They  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  by  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  sometimes  remote  symptoms 
which  may  be  produced  by  diseases  of  the  teeth  in  adults. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lance  the  gum  in  young  children,  the  cut 
should  be  a  free  one,  and  of  a  form  calculated  to  give  an  easy  passage 
to  the  coming  crown.  Thus,  a  longitudinal  iacision  will  be  sufficient 
over  tbe  crown  of  an  incisor  or  a  canine,  whilst  a  crucial  incision  is 
required  over  a  molar.  Lancing  of  the  gum  is  of  clear  and  unques- 
tionable benefit  wben  the  gum  is  thick,  tense,  and  red ;  it  is  of  more 
doubtful  service  wben  there  is  no  distinct  local  irritation ;  but  it  should, 
neverthelei5s,  be  practised  whenever  obscure  nervous  symptoms  or 
convulsions  occur  at  about  the  period  when  teeth  are  due,  as  there  are 
numerous  cases  on  record  of  almost  instant  cure  effected  by  this 
simple  measure. 

About  the  age  of  seven  years  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  be  shed. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  the  first  permanent  molars  have  come  up 
behind  the  last  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and  take  an  important  part  in 
mastication  during  the  period  of  change. 

When  the  process  is  perfectly  normal,  it  may  be  first  noticed  that 
the  temporary  teeth,  originally  in  close  contact,  come  to  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  small  intervals ;  then,  in  a  certain  definite  order, 
their  roots  become  absorbed,  they  fall  out,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
permanent  teeth  which  rise  up  beneath  them. 

Of  these  permanent  teeth,  the  incisors  and  canines  are  larger  than 
their  predecessors,  the  premolars  (bicuspids)  are  smaller,  but  by  the 
help  of  a  slight  obliquity  of  position  they  are  all  able  to  be  accommo- 
dated  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  twenty  deciduous  teeth.  ^ 

But  it  by  no  means  always  happens  that  the  due  proportion  between 
the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the  size  of  the  jaw  is  maintained;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  common  for  the  teeth  to  be  too  large  to  be 
accommodated  in  an  even  regular  arch,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  some  member  of  the  permanent  series.  A  great  many  con- 
siderations come  into  play  in  deciding  whicb  tooth  shall  be  sacrificed. 
But  although  it  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  any  detail  upon  this 
subject,  one  broad  fact  regarding  the  development  of  the  jaws  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  that  that  portion  of  the  jaw  which 
contains  the  temporary  teeth,  practically  speaking,  undergoes  no 
increase  in  dimensions  from  the  period  of  the  full  complement  of 
temporary  teeth  being  erupted  to  that  of  the  permanent  teeth  being 
placed,  all  growth  taking  place  by  additions  to  the  posterior  comna 
of  the  arch.  When,  therefore,  the  teeth  come  down  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  crowded,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  evil  being  remedied  by 
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growtt  of  the  jaw,  but  it  must  be  at  once  faced  and  obviated  hr 
other  measures.  A  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  of 
the  jaws  (due  rather  to  deficient  growth  of  the  latter  than  to  excessive 
size  of  the  former)  is  exceedingly  common  at  the  present  day  thouo-h 
it  is  and  was  all  but  unknown  amongst  rude  races.  In  rickety  persons 
the  disproportion  is  even  more  marked,  for  the  teeth  have  not  par- 
ticipated at  all  m  that  stunting  which  has  marred  the  development  of 
the  jaws,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  facial  bones  ;  and  consequentlv 
in  extreme  cases,  the  teeth  have 

been  seen  arranged  in  a  fan-like  Fig.  683. 

shape,  their  crowns  forming  a 
circle  of  far  larger  radius  than 
their  roots. 

And  it  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  forgotten  that  the  permanent 
teeth,  during  their  development, 
occupy  positions  which  might  be 


termed  irregular ;  that 


IS 


to  say. 


they  overlap  one  another  some- 
what, and  the  canines  stand  quite 
above  (or  below,  as  the  case  may 
be)  the  line  of  the  others.  (Fig. 
683.)    When  they  first  appear 
through  the  gum  they  may  retain 
:  something  of  this  normal  irregu-  _ 
:  larity  of  position,  which,  unless  there  is  something  to  interfere-such 
.  as  overcrowding,  the  retention  of  unabsorbed  roots°of  temTorrrv  teeth 

c  caUe^d^'of  i'n"'''         ^^^7  °f  t^eth,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 

rtt  on  of  ?  ?  ^T.*'       ""'"'''^^y  subsequent  cor! 

rection  of  an  irregularity  by  the  tedious  process  of  wearino-  plates  in 
the  mouth;  and  as  it  may  chance  that  the  operation  may  be'cffd  for 
where  the  services  of  a  dentist  cannot  be  commanded,  I  few  ' 

r paJhJlu\toVSt\T  r""^^^  ^  ""^^^'^  '^^^i^ris 

lj'arwus,iall  upon  the  defective  one;  and  in  connection  with  th^«  if 

teeth  The  tT'^  remembered  that!  of  aU  the 

iithJtf  '■^T^^'l  °*  P<^™anent  molars  at  an  early  ao-e  (i  e  nn  in 

leave  any  c^owdint'  n  L        .1.    TT"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  to 

tionally  h^ealthy  onf  Ind  the  t?.th  .  T"*^      .an  unexcep 

■the  sure  resultTovercrowding  ^  i^^^^-^^tial  decay  i 
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In  the  case  of  the  teeth  in  front  of  the  second  permanent  molars, 
the  only  results  of  overcrowding  are  the  disfigurement  of  the  mouth 
and  the  damage  to  the  teeth  occasioned  by  their  pressure  against  one 
another ;  but  pain  and  inflammation  are  seldom  set  up.  With  the 
wisdom  teeth,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  When  any  difficulty 
is  interposed  in  the  way  of  their  eruption,  very  severe  suffering,  often  of 
a  neuralgic  character,  is  apt  to  be  produced,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
various  reflex  disturbances  in  other  parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  first  permanent  molar,  the  second,  and  the  third  or  wisdom 
tooth  have  all  been  developed  in  crypts  situated  beneath  and  in  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process.  When  the  growth  of  the  jaw  proceeds  normally, 
it  takes  place  by  its  backward  elongation;  the  coronoid  process  receding, 
by  the  coincident  absorption  of  its  anterior  and  the  deposition  of  _  bone 
npon  its  posterior  surfaces,  so  that  when  the  time  for  the  eruption  of 
the  tooth  arrives,  there  should  be  no  part  of  the  coronoid  process  above 
it  to  retard  its  upward  progress.  But  this  normal  growth  of  the  jaw 
has  often  been  arrested  prior  to  the  requisite  space  for  the  wisdom 
teeth  having  been  provided  between  the  back  of  the  second  lower  molar 
and  the  front  of  the  coronoid  process,  so  that  it  has  to  force  its  way 
upwards  through  an  insufficient  space,  or  to  pass  inwards,  so  as  to  he 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  upper 
wisdom  teeth,  not  having  similar  relation  with  the  bone  around  them, 
are  less  liable  to  get  into  difficulties. 

The  trouble  experienced  may  be  limited  to  pain  and  other  nervous 
disturbance,  or  there  may  be  great  inflammation  set  up  in  the  surround- 
ing parts.  When  a  patient,  aged  from  nineteen  to  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  in  whom  the  wisdom  teeth  are  not  fairly  up,  complains  of 
stiffness  about  the  jaws,  of  variable  pain — sometimes  a  dull  aching,  some 
times  a  neuralgic  paroxysm,  with  days  or  even  weeks  of  entire  inter- 
mission—and no  other  morbid  condition  can  be  detected  in  the  mouth, 
the  wisdom  teeth  may  be  suspected,  even  though  there  be  no  visible 
irritation  in  their  region.  Pain  and  sensation  of  numbness  are  often 
experienced  about  the  mental  foramen  when  such  trouble  is  due  to  the 
difficult  eruption  of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  a  little  difficult,  especially  m  eminently- 
neuralgic  or  hysterical  girls.   When  a  partly  hidden  wisdom  tooth  has 
been  discovered,  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  what 
prospect  of  complete  eruption  the  tooth  has.   If  the  patient  be  over 
twenty  and  there  be  very  insufficient  space,  the  offendmg  tooth  should, 
if  possible,  be  taken  out;  if  this  be  impossible,  the  second  permanent 
molar  should  be  sacrificed,  for  deferring  the  operation  will  only  subject 
the  patient  to  a  continuance  of  the  pain.    But  when  the  msdom  teeth 
are  being  cut  unusually  early,  it  maybe  worth  while  to  wait  ±or  a  tune 
as  more  space  may  perhaps  be  provided.    Though  pams  ref  erred  to  the 
whole  jaw,  and  stiffness  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  spasm  of  the  masseter, 
are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  difficult  eruption  of  the  wisdom 
teeth,  a  great  variety  of  other  symptoms  may  be  present.  _  ihus,  tran- 
sient deafness,  with  pain  in  the  eyeball,  sometimes  very  mtense,  witU 
or  without  increased  lachrymation,  twitchings  of  facial  muscles,  ptosis 
and  many  other  manifestations  of  disturbed  innervation  are  sometimes 
met  with.    Epileptiform  attacks  have  even,  with  a  high  degree  oi 
Brobability,  been  traced  to  this  cause. 

^    It  is,  however,  more  common  to  find  distinctly  marked  inflammation 
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in  the  soft  parts  surrounding  such  a  wisdom  tooth.  The  mildest  form  of 
the  affection  is  that  in  which  the  gum  overlying  the  half-erupted 
tooth,  whether  fi*om  being  bitten  upon  or,  more  commonly,  from  the 
increased  tension,  becomes  inflamed,  painful,  and  extraordinarily 
tender.  Lancing  such  a  gum  does  not  do  much  good ;  it  should  be 
bodily  cut  away,  and  this  can  generally  be  effected  by  two  well-directed 
cuts  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  which  should  be  strong  but  very 
sharp,  and  with  blunt  points,  to  enable  them  to  be  easily  insinuated 
between  the  gum  and  the  tooth.  Yery  often,  however,  the  gum  is  not 
merely  inflamed,  but  is  extensively  ulcerated,  the  breath  is  very  foetid, 
there  is  great  swelling,  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  (this  is  due  to 
muscular  spasm  far  more  than  to  the  swelling,  and  it  can  generally  be 
opened  with  comparative  ease  if  an  ana3sthetic  be  administered),  and- 
the  patient's  ^suffering  is  intense.  If  it  be  not  relieved,  profuse  suppura- 
tion occurs  in  the  region  of  the  tooth,  the  pus  generally  making  its 
way  forwards,  between  the  cheek  and  the  teeth,  but  sometimes  pointino« 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  684)  ;  the  lymphatic  glands  may  sup° 
purate,  and  necrosis  of  a  limited  portion  of  bone  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  tooth  results.  The  necrosis  is  occasionally  very 
extensive. 

In  these  cases  great  mischief  may  result  from  delay.  There  is  a 
prevalent  belief  amongst  the  public,  and  unfortunately  sometimes 
amongst  their  medical  advisers,  that  a  tooth  should  not  be  extracted 
during  the  continuance  of  acute  inflammation.  This  belief  is  quite 
groundless,  and  the  removal  of  a  tooth  should  never  be  deferred  for  a 
day  on  this  account,  for  far 

more  extensive  mischief  may  Pig.  684.. 

result  from  the  irritation 
being  kept  up  than  can  pos- 
sibly ensue  from  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  inflamed  tissues. 

So  far  mention  has  been 
made  only  of  minor  dis- 
placement of  the  teeth — 
such  as  admits  of  more  or 
less  easy  remedy.  Teeth 
may,  however,  be  developed 
in  very  abnormal  situations 
—  the  wisdom  teeth,  for 
instance,  in  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig. 
685),  or  in  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  looking  outwards ;  or 
the  canines  (with  their  points 
directed  upwards)  in  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  or  in  the  antrum. 
Teeth  which  are  thus  far 
removed  from  their  appro- 
priate position  are  apt  to 
Bet  up  much  irritation  in 

of  cXrf     r"^"'  ^^^^^^  °f  formation 

"A  i-yhts  01  partial  necroses  of  the  jaws. 


Fig.  685. 
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Permanent  teeth  may  be  wholly  absent,  this  peculiarity  being  in- 
herited, as  has  happened  in  several  recorded  cases,  and  gong  hand  in 
hand  with  abnormal  hair-development.  In  the  case  of  the  edentulous 
hairy  man  exhibited  a  few  years  since  in  London,  the  absence  of  per- 
manent teeth  was  accompanied  by  a  cessation  in  the  growth  of  the  jaw, 
so  that  the  man,  in  other  dimensions  bulky,  had  alveolar  arches  no 
larger  than  those  of  the  child. 

Particular  teeth,  notably  lateral  incisors,  may  be  absent,  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  family  characteristic ;  wisdom  teeth  also  are  not  unfre- 
quently  absent,  or  at  all  events  do  not  erupt ;  but,  although  I  am 
acquainted  with  many  cases  of  inherited  absence  of  lateral  incisors, 
and  with  a  few  of  bicuspids,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  absence  of 
the  canines  or  of  any  true  molar  has  been  inherited. 

When  a  permanent  tooth  is  absent,  or  does  not  erupt,  the  temporary 
tooth  may  remain  and  be  serviceable  through  life  ;  it  is  consequently 
bad  practice  to  remove  it  for  no  better  reason  than  the  hope  that  its 
absence  may  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  advent  of  its  successor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  too  many  teeth.  When  the  ad- 
ditional teeth  are  exact  repetitions  of  some  of  the  normal  teeth,  they 
are  called  "  supplemental ;  "  when  they  are  more  or  less  irregular  and 
stunted,  or  excessively  large  and  shapeless,  they  are  called  "super- 
numerary." 

Supernumerary  teeth  are  almost  always  to  be  extracted;  supple- 
mental teeth  only  if  they  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  normal 
teeth,  and  little  difficulty  will  usually  attend  their  removal,  aa  their 
roots  are  generally  single  and  disproportionately  small.  ^ 

Dentigerous  Cysts. — A  certain  portion  of  the  jaw-bones — the 
alveolar  portion — is  developed  in  subserviency  to,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  the  lodgment  of,  the  teeth.  When  they  fail  to  take  their  places  in 
this  their  appropriate  home,  they  appear  to  sometimes  act  as  sources 
of  irritation,  and  to  cause  inflammation  or  necrosis  of  the  surrounding 
bone ;  or  this  latter  becomes  the  seat  of  a  painless  enlargement,  which, 
when  opened  up,  is  found  to  be  a  cyst  with  fluid  contents,  and  a  more 
or  less  perfect  tooth  or  teeth  in  it. 

The  tooth  may  be  a  perfect  tooth,  in  no 
Fig.  686.  respect  abnormal,  save  that  it  has  failed  to 

get  into  its  appropriate  place.  Such  are  the 
teeth  in  M.  Maisonneuve's  case  (figured  in 
Heath's  "Diseases  of  Jaws,"  2nd  ed.,p.  168), 
and  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  specimen  of  calci- 
fied dentigerous  cyst  in  the  antrum  here 
figured  (Fig.  686),  or  in  Professor  Baume's 
case  (quoted  by  Moon,  Bryant's  "  Surgery," 
2nd  ed.,  p.  540),  in  which  both  antra  were 
enormously  distended,  the  one  containing 
a  molar,  the  other  a  canine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  the  tooth  may 
have  proceeded  no  further  than  the  for- 
mation of  a  perfect  crown  without  roots ;  or 
the  process  of  tooth-development  may  have 
been  altogether  disturbed,  and  the  place  of 
a  single  tooth  be  taken  by  a  large  number  (in  one  case  eight  and 
twenty,  besides  others  which  were  lost)  of  detached  denticles. 
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Dentigerous  cysts  are  painless,  of  slow  growth,  even  outline,  and, 
when  the  bone  is  sufficiently  thinned,  yield  a  crackling  sensation  to 
pressure  under  the  finger.  They  contain  a  glairy,  transparent  fluid, 
enclosed  in  a  sac  of  moderate  thickness.  The  teeth  which  have  caused 
them  have  been  sometimes  found  loose  in  the  cavity,  sometimes  very 
firmly  implanted  in  a  portion  of  the  bony  wall. 

Of  course,  an  important  guide  to  a  correct  diagnosis  will  be  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  teeth  from  its  proper  place.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  a  dentigerous  cyst  might  be  found  in  connection  with  a 
supernumerary,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  normaV  number  of  teeth 
would  not  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  particular  tumour 
being  a  dentigerous  cyst. 

Many  instances  of  needless  resections  of  large  portions  of  the  jaw, 
owing  to  the  true  nature  of  these  enlargements  not  having  been 
diagnosed,  are  on  record. 

The  constitutional  taint  of  Syphilis  is  capable  of  modifying  the 
teeth  during  the  period  of  their  development,  and  of  imprinting  upon 
fJiem  a  characteristic  deformity.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ;  it  has  been  doubted  by  several  writers,  who  have  opposed 
to  his  conclusions  general  impressions,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  others, 
who  have  closely  investigated  and  have  brought  forward  particular- 
•ases;  and  it  may  now,  I  think,  be  fairly  accepted  as  proven. 

A  normal  incisor  is  wider  (or  as  wide)  at  its  cutting  edge  than  at 
any  other  point,  and  is,  when  unworn,  to  a  slight  extent  trilobed,  havino- 
three  faintly  marked  cusps  or  prominences  along  its  edge.  A  syphilitic 
tooth  is  narrower  at  its  cutting  edge  than  elsewhere,  and  the  edge  is 
concave,  without  trace  of  the  three  cusps.  They  may  thus  be'' de- 
scribed as  peg-shaped ;  and,  although  the  alteration  is  most  striking  in 
the  incisors,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  upon  the  molars  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  normal  cusps,  their  tops  then  becoming  dome-shaped ; 
but  the  teeth  are  not  necessarily  rugged,  nor  otherwise  defective  in 
structure,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moon. 

In  aU  the  teeth  a  similar  deviation  from  the  normal  pattern  has 
taken  place.  At  the  period  of  birth,  or  soon  after,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  the  dwarfing  and  suppression  of  the  characteristic  form 
of  the  tooth-pulps— hence  those  portions  of  teeth  first  formed  are 
stunted ;  but,  as  time  goes  on,  the  tooth-pulps  attain  more  nearly  to 
taeir  normal  dimensions,  and  the  last-formed  portions  of  the  teeth  are 
Jess  aberrant.  The  canine  teeth  being  later  in  their  calcification  than 
tlie  mcisors,  have  less  of  their  bulk  modified,  and  only  their  extreme 
tips  are  deformed.  It  was  supposed,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  this 
clwarting  of  the  teeth  was  due  to  the  somewhat  direct  influence  of 
stomatitis  early  in  life  ;  but,  on  grounds  whicb  I  have  given  elsewhere 
feystem  of  Dental  Surgery,"  p.  217),  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
jpnilitic  poison  acts  by  directly  modifying  the  nutrition  of  this 
p  ut,  as  it  does  that  of  many  other  parts,  and  especially  dermal  struc- 
tures other  than  the  teeth.  r        j-         d.i  bciuc 

flnrn^^l  7?^^^^^^^  ^^^^  malformatiou  was  first  suspected 

tnrongh  the  very  constant  association  of  teeth  of  this  form  wi'th 
chronic  interstitial  keratitis. 

,rnJ^v^^^  ^^^'^^  ^""^  ^^^^^^  "  honey-combed  "  or  "crag^v"  from  tho 

oS'l^etlrT^'f  r  '^'Tr'  V  ^^^^^  '^^y  arfincompletei; 
--ovciecl,  arc  by  Mr.  Hutchmson  believed  to  be  a  result  of  the  admin- 
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istration  o£  mercury*  in  infancy  ("Trans.  Patk  Soc,"  187^-  On 
Lamellar  Cataract  and  Imperfect  Teeth);  and  his  view  is  endorsed  by 
so  careful  an  observer  as  my  colleague,  Mr.  Moon  ("  Trans.  Odont.  , 
boc,    i«77).   lor  myself,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  forming/ 
an  independent  opmion;  but  so  far  all  the  evidence  which  has  been/ 

adduced  tends  to  confirm  the  ac] 
curacy  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  views  ag 
to  the  effect  of  syphilis  and  of  mer- 
cury on  the  teeth,  while  nothing  at 
all  worth  consideration  has  been  ad- 
duced on  the  other  side.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  syphilis  pro- 
foundly modifies  the  form  of  the 
formative  dentine  palp,  while  mer- 
cury exerts  a  more  limited  effect,  in 
hindering  the  proper  formation  of 
enamel  without  otherwise  altering 
the  form  and  disposition  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  tooth. 

The  tooth-pulps  of  two  contigu- 
ous teeth  may  coalesce  at  almost  any 
period  of  their  development,  there- 
by, when  calcified,  forming  what  is 
termed  a  "  geminated  "  tooth.  Or, 
after  calcification  has  gone  on  for 
length  of  time,  the  cap  of  dentine  may,  by  violence,  be 
upon  the  formative  pulp.    Teeth  in  which  the  axis  of  one 


a  certain 
displaced 

portion  forms  an  angle  with  that  of  the  rest  are  termed  "  dilacerated  " 
teeth.  I  am  not  aware  of  this  accident  having  occurred  to  teeth  other 
than  incisors  ;  in  them  it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  formative  pulp  may  go  astray  in  its  development,  and  irregular 
masses  of  calcified  material  be  added  to  a  tooth  in  other  respects 
tolerably  normal  in  form.  These  may  be  insignificant  in  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  tooth,  or  they  may  greatly  preponderate  over  it ;  and 
the  tooth  may  be  stunted,  or  even  not  recognizable  as  such. 

These  products  of  abnormal  tooth-pulps  are  tei*med  "  Odontomes," 
and  M.  Broca  has  classified  them  as  (1)  "Embryoplastic,"  when 
arising  before  the  dentine  pulp  has  a  membrana  eboris  and  a  layer  of 
special  enamel-forming  cells ;  (2)  Odontoplastic,  formed  subsequently 
to  the  presence  of  a  membrana  eboris  and  layer  of  enamel  cells,  but 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  cap  of  calcified  dentine;  (3)  Coronary, 
while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  being  formed;  (4)  Radicular,  while 
the  root  is  being  formed. 

M.  Broca  claims  for  many  tumours  of  the  jaw  (especially  encysted 
fibroid  tumours)  a  dental  origin  ;  arguing  that,  as  the  dental  germ  at 
his  "  embryoplastic  "  period  contained  no  enamel  cells  nor  odonto- 
blasts, there  would  therefore  be  no,  dentine  nor  enamel  in  the  tumours. 

But  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  early  tooth-germs  of  man 
and  other  animals  inclines  me  to  think  that  M.  Broca's  classification 
might  be  advantageously  simplified  by  striking  off  the  "embryoplastic" 
group,  as  odontoblasts  occur  so  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  tooth- 

*  Stedman's  popular  teclhing  powders  cotitain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
calomel. 
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germ,  and  enamel  cells  still  eai-lier ;  moreover,  tliough  these  cells 
exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  calcify.  M.  Robin's  famous 
case,  in  which  a  tumour  of  fibrous  structure  bore  upon  it  many  papilla, 
insignificant  in  size,  which  carried  little  dentine  caps,  is  but  on6  step 
removed  from  a  fibrous  tumour  with  no  characteristic  dental  structures 
in  it. 

'■'■Odontoblastic"  Odontomes. — These  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be 
fibrous  tumours,  with  nothing  to  point  to  their  dental  origin  save  their 
position ;  or  they  may  be  irregular  calcified  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  (Forget's  case),  made  up  of  a 
chaotic  assemblage  of  dental  structures.  They  may  for  years  remain 
in  the  mouth,  and  even  become  worn  down  by  mastication ;  ultimately, 
however,  they  generally  set  up  sufficient  irritation  to  necessitate  their 
removal,  if  they  are  not  ejected  by  suppuration  around  their  imbedded 
portions. 

A  remarkable  calcified  tumour  (Fig.  688),  which  has  invaded  and 
embraced  the  root  of  a  lower  molar,  may  perhaps  be  an  odontoplastic 
odontome ;  unfortunately,  no  history  is  obtainable  with  this  unique 
specimen,  which  was  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  689)  represents  a  section  of  a  coronary 
odontome.  An  exami- 
nation of  this  specimen 
suggests  that  a  globular 
new  growth  had  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the 
formative  pulp,  inside 
the  membrana  eboi-is, 
which  in  its  growth  it 
had  first  thrust  before 
it,  and  afterwards  burst 
through,  remaining  how- 
ever inside  the  tooth- 
capsule,  from  which  it, 
in  common  vsdth  the  rest 
of  the  tooth,  has  received  an  investment  of  cementum. 

This,  as  well  as  an  enormous  odontome  attached  to  a  horse's  molar 
(in  the  Odontological  Society's  Museum),  is  much  worn  by  mastication, 
so  that  it  evidently  long  remained  without  causing  irritation. 

In  a  specimen  lately  shown  me  by  Mr.  Moon — which  will  be 
described  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports— there  is  also  a  deeply  worn  facet, 
though  it  was  ultimately  removed  on  account  of  suppuration  and  much 
inflammation  about  it. 

In  Bryant's  "  Surgery,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  516,  there  is  figured  a  remarkable 
exaniple  of  dilatation  of  a  root,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  remaining  normal. 

Diseases  incident  to  Completed  Teeth. 

Dental  Caries  and  its  Consequences.— By  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  pam  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  teeth  is  caries,  a  disease  of  which  the 
exact  cause  is  still  unknown  to  us.  Amongst  rude  uncivilized  races  it 
IS,  and  always  was,  almost  unknown;  amongst  civilized  people  even 
living  m  the  same  climate,  it  was  always  prevalent,  as  is  instanced  by 
ihG  Ancient  Britons  and  the  Romans  in  England.    And  though  it  has 
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for  so  long  been  prevalent  amongst  civilized  people,  'there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  it  has  become  more  so  in  the  last  three  or  our 
generations. 

With  no  exception,  it  commences  on  the  exterior  of  the  tooth  and 
proceeds  mwards;  there  is  never  a  lesion  of  the  dentine  without  a 
perforation  m  the  enamel  leading  down  to  it.  This  perforation  in  the 
enamel  may  be  a  natural  defect,  or  may  be  the  result  of  caries ;  but 
When  once  the  dentine  is  reached,  the  progress  of  disease  is  more 
rapid,  and  it  spreads  laterally,  so  that  a  large  cavity  in  the  dentine  may 
be  approached  through  quite  a  small  perforation  in  the  enamel. 

In  dental  caries  the  lime  salts  are  dissolved  and  the  dental  tissues 
thereby  rendered  soft.  This  may  be  effected  by  almost  any  acid;  and  by 
the  use  of  particular  acids  the  phenomena  of  caries  may  be  pretty 
closely  imitated  out  of  the  mouth.  All  the  destructive  process  is  a 
purely  chemical  one,  and  the  vital  powers  of  the  tooth  come  into  play 
solely  m  the  attempt  to  bar  out  the  mischief  in  a  manner  to  bepresentlv 
described. 

The  acids  which,  in  actual  experiments,  best  reproduce  the  appear- 
ances of  dental  caries,  are  just  those  which  may  easily  be  produced  in 
the  mouth  by  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  and  other  matters,  such  as 
mahc,  citric,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids.  For  the  development  of  such 
bodies  time  is  necessary ;  the  morsel  of  food  or  mucus  must  have  lain 
undisturbed  in  some  cranny  till  the  change  was  completed,  and  hence 
it  IS  that  perfect  cleanliness  is  the  best  possible  preventive  of  decay, 
and  that  a  tooth  isolated  from  its  fellows  comparatively  seldom  is 
attacked. 

Anything  which  vitiates  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  viscid  mucus  or  decreasing  the  secretion  of  limpid  saliva, 
thus  tends  to  the  development  of  caries ;  hence  its  prevalence  in 
dyspeptics  and  in  those  who  have  recently  suffered  from  acute  disease. 

But,  although  early  loss  of  the  teeth  is  often  indicative  of  imperfect 
health,  very  extensive  caries  may  be  sometimes  met  with  in  persons 
who  present  no  other  indication  of  departure  from  the  standard  of  per- 
fect health  and  strenofth. 

Caries  is  especially  prone  to  occur  where  there  is  any  fissure  or  pit 
in  the  enamel ;  it  occurs  with  great  frequency  also  upon  the  surfaces 
of  contact,  when  teeth  are  unduly  crowded,  probably  because  the  enamel 
at  such  points  gets  injured  during  the  slight  movements  of  the  tooth  in 
mastication.  The  progress  of  the  mischief  is  at  first  comparatively 
slow,  but  when  once  a  cavity  has  been  established  in  which  foreign 
matters  can  lodge,  it  becomes  far  more  rapid.  At  first,  Httle  or  no 
pain  is  felt,  except  the  cavity  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  frequently 
touched  in  mastication  or  in  cleaning  the  teeth ;  but  as  the  mischief 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  central  pulp-chamber,  there  is  at  first 
tenderness  to  change  of  temperature,  and  then  slight  aching. 

If  nothing  is  done  for  it,  the  softening  extends  into  the  pulp- 
chamber,  exposing  the  nerve,  which  itself  becomes  diseased,  and  may 
or  may  not  give  rise  to  violent  toothache.  Eventually  the  nerve  dies 
(either  suddenly  in  mass,  or  wastes  away  by  suppuration  upon  the 
surface  exposed),  and  an  alveolar  abscess  probably  ensues. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  dental  Surgeon  is  occupied  in 
arresting  the  ravages  of  caries  by  filling  teeth,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  in  these  pages  the  details  of  this  operation. 
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The  most  favourable  period  at  which  the  operation  can  he  performed 
is  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when  the  cavity  is  not  of  such 
size  as  to  materially  diminish  the  strength  of  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  and 
before  the  pulp-cavity  has  been  approached.  In  general  terms  it  may 
be  said  that  when  decay  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  tooth  has  begun 
to  ache,  the  really  favourable  period  for  filling  it  has  gone  by,  and  this 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  concerned. 

The  preparation  for  filling,  under  favourable  circumstances,  consists 
in  the  complete  removal  of  all  softened  tissue  and  of  all  very  frail  edges. 
If  the  cavity  so  formed  be  not  of  such  shape  as  to  retain  a  filling  when 
inserted,  undercuts  must  be  made  at  some  points,  or  the  cavity  be  made 
at  least  as  large  inside  as  at  its  orifice.  If  much  undercut  exists,  the 
orifice  should  be  enlarged,  else  it  wiU  be  less  easy  to  fill  it  solidly. 

Many  materials  are  used  for  fiUing  teeth,  of  which  the  following  are 

the  principal : —  •       .  t£ 

Goldr— in  the  form  of  leaf,  or  of  a  crystalline  precipitate,  it 
inserted  with  adequate  skill,  to  which  but  few  practitioners  fully  attain, 
it  is  the  best  material  that  can  be  used.  The  insertion  of  a  difficult 
gold-filling  may  take  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  hours  of  pains- 
taking and  laborious  work. 

Amalgams,  which  are  combinations  of  various  metals  with  mercury, 
inserted  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  allowed  to  harden  in  situ.  _ 

Of  these,  the  metal  palladium  forms  the  best,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
use,  and  turns  black  in  the  mouth.  Copper  forms  an  amalgam  in  some 
respects  good;  it  turns  black  and  stains  the  surrounding  tooth-substance 
black,  but  the  stained  tissue  is  in  great  measure  protected  against 
further  decay. 

In  general  usefulness,  amalgams  consisting  of  silver  and  tin,  with  a 
small  percentage  of  gold  and  platinum,  carry  the  palm.  These  have 
been  much  improved  of  late  years. 

Gutta-percha,  with  which  is  incorporated  powdered  glass  to  give  it 
greater  hardness,  is  an  excellent  temporary  filling,  its  durability  being 
principally  determined  by  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed.   In  a  sheltered  position  it  will  last  for  many  years. 

Oxy chloride  of  zinc,  also  containing  more  or  less  powdered  glass  or 
other  such  material,  is  another  useful  temporary  filling.  It  is  more  or 
less  rapidly  softened  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  where  it  touches 
the  gum  its  speedy  destruction  is  certain,  but  if  it  be  tolerably  remote 
from  the  gum  it  will  often  last  a  long  time.  It  affords  more  support 
to  the  frail  walls  of  a  greatly  damaged  tooth  than  any  of  the  other 
fillings. 

If  the  size  of  the  cavity  be  such  that  the  pulp  is  at  all  nearly  ap- 
proached, a  metalHc  filling  should  not  be  inserted.  If  a  non-conducting 
filling  be  inserted,  and  so  time  gained,  the  pulp  will  protect  itself  by 
fresh  calcification  upon  the  point  threatened  with  exposure,  and  after 
this  has  happened  a  metallic  filling  may  be  inserted  without  fear  of 
alternations  of  temperature  so  irritating  the  pulp  as  to  set  up  disease  in 
it.  When  decay  has  approached  the  pulp  somewhat  nearly,  this  ceases 
to  be  healthy,  and  before  the  tooth  can  be  filled  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  pulp  must  be  considered  and  remedied. 

It  may  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  excavating  a  cavity,  the  pulp 
may  be  accidentally  exposed  by  the  cutting  instrument  employed* 
This  mishap  modifies  the  further  procedure  in  tilling  the  tooth.    If  the 
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pulp  has  not  previously  ached,  and  is  hence  presumably  healthy  the 
tooth  may  nevertheless  be  filled  at  the  same  sitting.         ^  ^' 

LnTn  if -rP^'i*^  ^^"""^^  ^^^^^^  swabbed  with  deliquesced  car- 

bohc  acid,  till  Its  pmk  surface  is  whitened,  a  cap  of  some  inoffensive 
non-conductmg  substance  adjusted,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  such 
care  so  as  not  to  dislodge  the  cap.  For  this  purpose  oxychloride  of  zinc 
IS  the  most  generally  suitable  filling,  as  it  is  so  soft  and  plastic  when 
hrst  mixed,  that  it  can  be  introduced  without  pressure;  gutta-percha 
may  also  be  used,  and,  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances 
gold  or  amalgam.  ' 

^  For  the  cap  many  different  substances  are  used— a  paste  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  carbolic  acid;  a  slip  of  absorbent  paper  moistened  with  carbolic 
acid,  or,  if  an  oxychloride  of  zinc  filling  is  to  be  used,  with  carbolic  acid 
and  oil ;  a  piece  of  quill  (not  so  good  on  account  of  less  ready  adapta- 
bility), and  many  other  non-irritant  substances  ;  and  finally  oxychlo- 
ride of  zmc  filling  itself,  which  is  painful,  and  in  no  respect  preferable 
to  the  others.  A  pulp  thus  treated  is  said  to  be  "  capped,"  and  the 
ob3ect  with  which  this  is  done  is  to  give  it  time  to  calcify  at  the  point 
of  exposure.  In  a  thoroughly  successful  case,  when  the  temporary  fiUing 
IS  removed  nine  months  or  a  year  after  its  insertion,  the  pulp  will  no 
longer  be  exposed,  but  a  plug  of  secondary  dentine  will  occuijy  the 
former  point  of  exposure,  and  the  tooth  can  be  permanently  filled. 

Perhaps  no  more  convenient  place  will  occur  for  noting  the 
measure  of  success  which  attends  the  operation  of  filling  teeth,  if  tho- 
roughly and  skilfully  performed. 

A  tooth  filled  before  caries  has  advanced  too  far  is,  if  the  operation 
be  quite  perfect,  restored  to  a  condition  as  sound  as  that  it  enjoyed 
before  it  began  to  decay ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  originally  decayed  when 
it  was  sound,  so  it  may  again.  Teeth  are,  however,  specially  prone 
to  decay  in  certain  situations,  whether  from  the  existence  of  original 
pits  in  or  through  the  enamel,  or  from  the  position  being  otherwise 
favourable  for  the  attacks  of  caries ;  but  when  decay  has  happened  in 
these  positions,  has  been  cut  out,  and  a  ^perfect  gold-filling  substituted 
for  the  lost  tooth-substance,  that  tooth  will  be  less  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  of  caries  than  it  originally  was,  inasmuch  as  its  weakest  spots 
will  now  be  of  gold,  and  be  incapable  of  decay. 

Good  fillings  will  protect  teeth  frequently  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years — for  an  unlimited  time,  in  fact— but,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been^  said  above,  such  results  cannot  be  uniformly  secured. 
Firstly,  there  iS  the  carelessness  of  the  patient,  who  very  frequently 
neglects  to  come  until  the  most  favourable  period  for  inserting  the 
filling  has  gone  by ;  next,  the  enormous  difficulty  of  making  uniformly 
good  fillings,  a  difficulty  the  extent  of  which  no  one  who  is  not  conr 
stantly  contending  with  it  can  form  any  idea  of.  Then  there  are  many 
teeth  in  themselves  so  defective  that  they  are  full  of  weak  places, 
liable  to  speedy  decay ;  and  there  are  many  mouths  in  which  the 
tendency  to^  caries  is  so  great  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  con- 
tend with  it.  In  such  mouths  (generally  in  young  people,  hardly 
adult)  the  saliva,  or  rather  the  secretion  of  the  gums,  is  very  viscid, 
and  the  latter  are  red  and  spongy. 

The  only  encouraging  feature  of  such  cases  is  that  the  mouth  often 
becomes  more  healthy  as  the  patient  becomes  older,  so  that  if  the  period 
of  excessively  rapid  decay  can  be  tided  over,  a  less  amount  of  atten- 
tion will  be  required  in  after  years. 
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For  sucli  cases  gutta-percha  is  tlie  most  generally  useful  filling,  as, 
from  the  exceeding  tenderness  of  the  teeth,  it  is  difficult  and  hardly 
possible  to  make  good  gold-fillings.  Oxychloride  of  zinc  forms  an 
admirable  temporary  filling,  but  it  requires  renewal  even  more  fre- 
quently in  such  mouths  than  in  healthy  ones. 

If  the  cavity  of  decay  be  neglected,  inflammation  of  the  fidf^  is 
the  most  common  result  of  the  approach  of  caries.  A  tooth  which 
has  been  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  and  has  from  time  to  time  ached 
slio-htly,  suddenly  becomes  the  centre  of  most  violent  pain,  every  pulsa- 
tion of  its  vessels  giving  rise  to  an  extra  throb.  After  excruciating 
pain  has  lasted  for  some  hours  (it  may  be  a  day),  it  ceases,  sometimes 
oradually,  more  generally  suddenly,  and  the  pulp  is  found  to  be  dead. 
°  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  a  whole  pulp, 
a  disorder  which  almost  always  ends  in  its  abrupt  death  ;  but  local 
inflammations  of  the  pulp-substance,  confined  to  the  point  of  exposure, 
and  often  not  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  often  exist,  and  may  go  on  for 
months  without  involving  the  rest  of  the  pulp. 

Such  spots  of  inflammation  are  especially  prone  to  set  up  neuralgic 
pains,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  teeth,  and 
they  do  not  often  cause  excruciating  toothache  distinctly  referable  to 
a  particular  tooth. 

The  morbid  change  may  go  further,  and  the  exposed  spot  ulcerate ; 
in  this  way  the  pulp  becomes  wasted  and  no  longer  fills  up  the  whole 
pulp-chamber,  and  in  course  of  time  altogether  disappears.^  This  con- 
dition of  the  pulp,  when,  from  the  position  of  the  cavity,  foreign 
matters  do  not  reach  it,  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  pain. 

When  the  dentine  is  softened  down  to,  or  nearly  down  to  the  pulp, 
but  yet  there  is  no  positive  exposure,  the  pulp  often  passes  into  a  con- 
dition known  as  "irritation"  of  the  nerve.  The  pain  in  the  tooth,  if 
any,  is  moderate,  and  there  is  perhaps  more  general  uneasiness  in  all  the 
teeth  than  pain  in  any  particular  one.  But  there  is  greatly  exalted 
sensibility  in  the  tooth ;  it  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature, 
even  though  a  sound  surface  of  the  tooth  be  touched,  and  it  is  tender 
to  a  jar.  It  is  ready,  at  short  notice,  to  pass  into  the  condition  of 
acute  inflammation,  in  which  the  patient,  previously  afraid  of  the 
smallest  variation  of  temperature,  seeks  relief  by  holding  iced  water 
in  tlie  mouth.  Whenever  a  patient  seeks  to  get  relief  from  cold,  the 
source  of  the  pain  is  almost  certainly  an  inflamed  tooth-pulp. 

Irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  and  death  of  the  pulp  may 
take  place  without  any  exposure  of  the  nerve,  and  even  without  caries  ; 
thus,  it  not  infrequently  happens  subsequently  to  the  insertion  of  a 
filling,  even  where  there  has  been  no  exposure  of  the  pulp,  and  it  is 
common  in  teeth  which  have  become  much  worn  down. 

When  the  pulp  is  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  the  orifice  of  ex- 
posure should  be,  if  possible,  sufficiently  enlarged  to  allow  of  perfect 
application  of  the  remedy  to  its  surface,  and  the  pulp  destroyed  by  a 
dressing  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  applied  on 
a  tiny  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  and  carefully  sealed  in  the  cavity  by 
gutta-percha,  wax,  or  a  large  piece  of  wool  dipped  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  gum  sandarach.  This  will  usually  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp 
in  a  few  hours,  but  may  wdth  advantage  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
tooth  for  two  days,  when  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  pulp,  if  dead, 
thoroughly  removed,  both  from  the  pulp-chambor  and  the  roots.  When 
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the  tooth  is  subsequently  filled,  the  pulp-canals  in  the  root  have  to  be 
very  carefully  filled  up,  and  on  the  completeness  with  which  this  can 
be  done  the  subsequent  success  of  the  operation  will  largely  depend. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulp  has  been  lost  by  suppura- 
tion from  the  exposed  surface,  the  same  treatment,  viz.,  its  destruction 
by  arsenious  acid,  will  yield  the  best  result. 

When,  however,  there  is  no  large  exposure,  no  loss  of  substance  of 
the  pulp,  no  neuralgia,  and  no  considerable  pain,  but  signs  only  of 
slight  chronic  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  pulp,  it  may  be  often 
preserved  alive.  Dressings  of  undiluted  carbolic  acid  form  the  best 
application,  varied  sometimes  with  tannin  and  with  creasote.  By  means 
of  these  the  pulp  may  be  brought  into  a  normal  condition,  and  the 
tooth  filled,  as  if  with  an  accidental  exposure  of  the  pulp  (see  page  316). 

But  when  a  pulp  has  been  for  some  little  time  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition, it  is  very  apt  to  give  trouble  and  even  to  die  under  the  filling ;  and, 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  treatment,  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  preserve  a  pulp  alive  which  has  long  been  painful. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  calcification  of  the  pulp  taking  place 
as  a  protective  measure  ;  but  under  certain  conditions,  not  thoroughly 
understood,  calcification  of  the  pulp  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  very 
great  pain.  This  seems  especially  prone  to  occur  when  isolated  nodules 
are  formed,  or  when  the  pulp  calcifies  almost  en  masse,  but  the  new  dem 
tine  is  not  in  continuity  with  the  old,  it  lying  loose  in  the  pulp-cavity. 

Calcification  of  the  pulp  may  happen  in  otherwise  sound  teeth, 
especially  in  advanced  life,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  neuralgia. 
It  can  only  be  detected  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other  causes  of  pulp 
irritation,  and  often  cannot  be  diagnosed  till  after  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth. 

On  the  other  hand,  loose  nodules  of  calcification  are  frequently  met 
with  in  teeth  which  have  never  caused  the  slightest  annoyance,  so  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  do  or  do  not  cause  irritation  remain 
uncertain ;  perhaps  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  accident  of  nerves 
being  involved  or  interfered  with  by  the  growing  hard  masses. 

In  advanced  life  the  pulp  may  undergo  a  sort  of  senile  degenera- 
tion ;  its  vessels  become  plugged,  its  odontoblasts  disappear,  and  fatty 
degeneration  occurs  in  its  nerves  and  other  structures.  This  is  a  pain- 
less process,  generally  associated  with  the  loss  of  the  teeth  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  sockets. 

By  Polypus  of  tlie  pul]p  is  understood  an  outgrowth  from  its  exposed 
surface,  which  may  be  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  of 
decay.  It  is  fibrous  in  structure,  insensitive  to  touch,  and  often  secretes 
an  offensive  discharge.  The  tooth  can  seldom  be  saved  by  destruction 
of  the  pulp,  as  the  nerve-canals  of  the  I'oot  are  commonly  much 
enlarged,  and  the  exterior  of  the  root  also  diseased. 

Alveolar  Abscess. — When  the  tooth-pulp  has  died,  and  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  it  has  remained  behind  to  decompose  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth,  the  products  of  decomposition  escape  at  the  apical  foramen 
of  the  root,  and  set  up  violent  inflammation  ;  so  that  ultimately  an 
abscess  forms,  the  sac  of  which  embraces  the  point  of  the  root,  which 
lies  bare  and  bathed  in  pus. 

It  is  therefore  an  inflammation,  very  violent,  though  limited,  set  up 
by  the  extrusion  of  a  septic  fluid  from  the  end  of  the  root ;  and  the  first 
care  of  the  dentist  is  to  remove  every  particle  of  dead  nerve,  and  to 
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pump  carbolic  acid  well  up  into  tbe  root,  so  as  to  render  harmless  any- 
tiny  fragment  that  might  remain ;  or,  if  the  pulp  is  already  decom- 
posed and  liquefied,  to  take  care  that  his  instruments  do  not  act  as 
pistons,  and  force  out  at  the  end  of  the  root  septic  fluids  prior  to 
their  having  been  rendered  harmless  by  carbolic  acid. 

The  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  abscess  is  a  periostitis  of  that 
common  periosteum  which  clothes  tooth-root  and  bone  of  socket  alike  ; 
owing  to  swelling  of  this,  the  tooth  is  slightly  elevated  and  pushed 
up  out  of  its  socket,  so  that  it  has  increased  mobility.  The  tooth  will 
be  tender  when  bitten  upon, — tender  to  any  jar,  but  not  so  tender  but 
that  the  patient  feels  rather  disposed  to  bite  firmly  upon  it,  and  press 
it  Lome  from  time  to  time.  Next,  the  soreness  becomes  much  greater, 
and  tenderness  is  perceptible  on  pressing  upon  the  exterior  of  its 
alveolus ;  it  becomes  much  more  painful,  and  severe  throbbing  sets  in, 
followed  by  swelling  and  the  formation  and  ultimate  discharge  of  pus. 
The  pain  usually  moderates  with  the  appearance  of  swelling,  and 
the  discharge  of  pus  takes  place  by  an  opening  through  the  alveolus 
and  gum  over  the  end  of  the  root,  or  in  the  sulcus  between  the  cheek 
and  the  teeth ;  or  it  may  find  its  way  to  the  surface  and  burst  exter- 
nally, or  through  the  tooth  itself,  or  between  the  tooth  and  its  socket. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  alveolar  abscess,  from  one  which  comes  with 
so  little  pain  as  to  be  hardly  noticed,  to  one  which  causes  such  swelling 
of  the  face  and  febrile  disturbance  as  to  look  almost  like  an  erysipe- 
latous attack. 

The  treatment  is  to  obviate  the  cause  by  thoroughly  impregnating 
the  pulp-cavity  with  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  render  harmless  what  it 
may  contain  ;  and,  if  it  be  in  an  early  stage,  to  paint  the  gum  over  with 
equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  aconite,  several  times  in  the  day. 
If  it  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  matter,  also  give  exit  to  it  at 
once,  lest  it  burrow  and  the  abscess  break  externally. 

An  acute  alveolar  abscess  often  terminates  in  a  chronic  gumboil ; 
instead  of  healing,  a  small  fistula  remains,  through  which  a  very  small 
amount  of  pus  discharges.  If  the  gumboil  be  at  all  receni,  it  may  as  a 
rule  be  speedily  cured,  especially  if  there  be  a  fistulous  opening  close  to 
the  end  of  the  root.  In  that  case,  if  the  root-canal  be  of  sufficient  size, 
carbolic  acid  can  be  pumped  down  through  the  canal  and  made  to  pass 
out  through  the  gums.  When  it  can  thus  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  an 
antiseptic,  its  healing  speedily  follows.  The  root  can  then  be  filled, 
and  the  crown-cavity  subsequently  dealt  with. 

But  there  are  many  cases  of  alveolar  abscess  in  which,  from  the 
long-standing  alteration  in  the  surrounding  part  and  in  the  root  itself 
(which  becomes  exostosed,  etc.),  or  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
roots  rendering  it  impossible  to  get  instruments  down  them,  extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth  will  finally  be  resorted  to. 

And  there  is  an  intermediate  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  alveolar 
abscess  cannot  be  entirely  healed  and  the  parts  rendered  so  healthy, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  discharge,  and  the  roots  can  be  filled,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  not  painful ;  these  admit  of  being  dealt  with  in 
another  manner. 

If  the  pulp-cavity  of  such  a  tooth  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected, and  the  tooth  filled  without  filling  the  root  and  pulp-cavity,  it 
would  soon  become  painful  from  the  resumption  of  greater  activity' in 
the  skmbering  abscess,  due  to  a  retention  of  its  secretion.  But  if  a  very 
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fine  hole  be  drilled  in  the  pulp-cavity,  entering  the  tooth  just  beneath 
the  margin  of  the  gum,  so  that  food  may  not  easily  get  into  it  and  close 
it  up,  such  a  tooth  will  often  remain  comfortable  for  years. 

This  operation  is  called  "  Rhizodontropy,"  and  is  useful  in  certain 
cases;  it  is,  however,  only  a  compromise,  much  inferior  to  complete 
fang-filling,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  last  resource  prior  to  extraction. 

Alveolar  periostitis  and  abscess  may  lead  to  other  untoward  results, 
such  as  suppuration  in  the  antrum,  necrosis  more  or  less  extensive, 
fistulous  openings  on  the  face  which  may  involve  a  salivary  duct,  etc. 

Abscess  of  the  Antrum  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to 
alveolar  abscess  involving  the  root  of  a  tooth,  which  either  pierces  the 
bony  wall,  or  at  all  events  comes  into  very  close  proximity  with  the 
cavity  of  the  antrum.  The  first  and  second  molars  and  the  second 
bicuspid  have  their  roots  close  to  the  floor  of  the  antrum  in  almost 
all  cases,  but  the  antrum  being  variable  both  in  form  and  size,  the 
canines  may  also  reach  up  to  it ;  the  points  of  the  roots  may  actually 
pierce  the  bone,  and  be  covered  only  by  its  mucous  lining.  Alveolar 
abscess,  excavating  out  a  cavity  in  the  bone,  may  enter  the  antrum  even 
when  it  originates  about  a  lateral  or  central  incisor,  so  that  any  tooth 
whatever  may  be  concerned  in  the  mischief. 

The  symptoms  are  a  considerable  amount  of  dull,  wearing  pain, 
often  accompanied  by  neuralgic  pains  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head  ; 
tenderness  of  the  cheek,  especially  over  the  canine  fossa,  and  eventually 
oedema.  Sometimes  there  is  feverishness,  sometimes  not.  The  pain, 
tenderness,  and  swelling  are  much  greater  than  are  apparently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  condition  of  any  tooth  found  to  be  affected.  Some- 
times the  discharge,  which  is  apt  to  be  very  offensive,  makes  its  way 
into  the  nose,  and  may  find  its  way  out  at  the  nostril  or  backwards 
into  the  throat.  That  it  does  not  more  often  find  its  way  out  by  the 
normal  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  believed  by  Otto  Weber  to  be  due  to  the 
suppuration  taking  place,  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  but  between 
its  mucous  lining  and  the  bone. 

Suppuration  in  the  antrum  may  go  on  for  a  long  time,  both  before 
and  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  diagnosis 
from  a  solid  tumour  may  be  difficult. 

The  walls  of  the  antrum,  when  distended  by  fluid,  yield  most  easily 
towards  the  canine  fossa,  next  towards  the  orbit;  but  the  great  vari- 
ability of  the  antrum  renders  it  impossible  to  rely  much  upon  the 
relative  thinness  of  its  several  walls  as  a  means  of  _  diagnosis.  The 
lachrymal  duct  is  usually  not  closed,  whereas  in  fibroid  or  encephaloid 
disease  in  this  situation  it  generally  is. 

In  examining  the  teeth  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  only  may 
any  dead  tooth  be  the  source  of  trouble,  but  a  sound  and  living  tooth, 
one  or  more  of  the  roots  of  which  are  affected  by  absorption  and 
exostosis  (c/.  page  822),  sometimes  causes  suppuration  in  the  antrum. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  consists  in  freely  opening  up  the 
antrum.  This  may  generally  be  done  best  by  extracting  the  offend- 
ing tooth,  and  enlarging,  if  necessary,  the  opening  thus  formed.  If 
there  is  no  tooth  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  the  first  molar  is  the  best 
to  extract  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Bogue,  of  New  York,  successfully 
treated  a  case  of  long  standing  by  drilling  through  a  tooth  and  its 
roots  up  into  the  antrum,  and  syringing  the  cavity  through  the  cauKl 
thus  formed ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  ultimate  conservation  of  the 
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i  nth  which  would  be  far  from  certain,  would  repay  the  patient  for 
hP  eitra  time  over  which  the  treatment  would  extend. 

Oftentimes  free  vent  being  given  to  the  pus  alone  effects  a  cure, 
1  it  should  it  fail  to  do  so,  mild  astringent  lotions  should  be  used  to 
wnsh  the  cavity  out  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  the  patient  may  be 
.  +ano-ht  to  do  by  the  help  of  a  glass  syringe  connected,  by  a  short  piece 
f  rubber  tubino-,  with  the  end  of  a  gum  elastic  catheter  of  as  large  size 
Z  wiU  enter  the  orifice.   As  a  rule,  there  is  little  trouble  if  the  opening 
be  laro-e  •  and  if  an  offensive  discharge  continues  for  any  length  of  time, 
i-f  is  o?obable  that  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  or  some  foreign  body,  is  keep- 
Lcr  up  the  irritation.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  coincidence  of 
,  a  second  tooth,  with  abscessed  roots  entering  the  antrum,  is  not  impos- 
sible   A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  was  only 
detected  by  me  after  many  months,  by  passing  a  bent  probe  into  the 
•  cavity  and  feeling  over  the  walls,  when  it  struck  on  the  bare  roots  of 
'  another  tooth,  the  next  to  the  one  which  had  been  the  original  cause. 
■  The  removal  of  this  brought  about  an  immediate  cure. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  food  does  not  enter  the  orifice  made. 
'  This  may  be  closed  by  a  plate  fitted  over  it,  or  by  temporary  plugs  of 
>  wax,  which  often  answer  the  purpose,  but  5ire  liable  to  the  accident 
.  of  being  pushed  in,  and  being  then  difficult  to  remove.  Roots  or 
i  fragments  of  roots  may  be  driven  up  into  the  antrum  in  the  attempt 
I  to  extract  them.  They  should  always  be  got  out,  as  their  presence 
I  there  is  sure  to  set  up  an  offensive  discharge.  Strong  syringing  will 
!  generally  bring  such  things  away,  if  the  orifice  be  sufficiently  patent. 

A  case  of  abscess  of  the  antrum,  resulting  in  a  discharge  of  pus 
I  between  the  eye  and  lower  eyelid,  and  in  complete  blindness  for 
I  thirteen  months,  was  traced  to  a  splinter  (probably  of  a  tooth-pick) 
]  pushed  up  through  the  apical  foramen  of  the  roots  of  a  dead  first 
i  upper  molar.    Complete  recovery  ensued. 

Several  cases  are  on  record  of  blindness,  temporary  or  permanent, 
I  ensuing  upon  antral  abscess.  Death  has  been  known  to  ensue  from  a 
!  neglected  antral  abscess. 

/SimpZe  cijsts  may  occur  in  the  antrum  (Hydrops  antri),  or  denti- 
:  gerous  cysts  may  be  found  in  the  same  situation.  The  absence  of  any 
.  one  of  the  teeth  would  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  an  enlarge- 
;  ment  of  the  maxilla  was  due  to  the  latter  cause. 

The  inflammation  originating  about  the  root  of  a  tooth  may  spread 
very  much  more  widely,  and  the  periosteum  covering  the  outer  surface 
of  the  jaw  become  involved,  so  that  large  accumulations  of  matter 
may  take  place  beneath  it.  The  pus,  if  not  evacuated  by  nature  or 
by  an  incision  within  the  mouth,  may  form  an  opening  on  the  exterior 
of  the  face,  and  a  fistulous  track  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  When  a  lower  incisor  has  been  involved,  the  fistula  is  found 
about  the  chin,  generally  in  front  of,  but  in  one  case,  at  all  events, 
behind  the  edge  of  the  bone.  These  fistulae  almost  always  heal  at 
once  when  the  tooth  or  stump  is  removed ;  biit  when  the  track  is  very 
hard  and  fibrous,,  and  ties  down  the  fistulous  opening  so  tightly  as  to 
be  an  extra  disfigurement,  its  subcutaneous  division  from  the  mouth  is 
a  very  serviceable  procedure,— the  patient  carrying  out  the  treatment 
by  freely  moving  the  soft  parts  about  with  the  finger  for  some  time 
afterwards,  so  as  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  increased  mobility. 
Necrosis,  very  partial  or  very  extensive,  may  follow  up  alveolar 
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abscess  and  periostitis  of  the  general  periosteum.  Its  treatment  does 
not  call  for  any  special  notice  here,  except  tliat  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  great  amount  of  repair  is  effected,  and  that  teeth 
apparently  hopelessly  loose  will  oftentimes  becomes  firmly  fixed  and 
again  useful  after  the  sequestrum  has  been  removed  and  bone  formed  ; 
so  that  teeth  should  only  be  removed  if  their  whole  sockets,  and  not 
only  one  side  of  them,  are  involved  in  the  sequestrum,  or  if  they  have 
been  the  originators  of  the  mischief.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
specinien  exists  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  Tork, 
in  which  the  entire  lower  jaw  was  reformed  after  necrosis  and  its 
removal. 

Abscesses  originating  about  teeth  may  burrow,  reaching  down  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  and  below  it.  Death  has  resulted  from 
alveolar  abscess  and  its  sequelae  in  a  good  many  recorded  cases ;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  being  one  of  Mr.  Howse's  (Med.  Times,  1876), 
in  which  suppuration  in  inferior  dental  canal,  acute  periostitis  of 
posterior  half  of  lower  jaw,  and  extension  of  inflammation  into  the 
orbit  via  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure,  resulted  in  a  slow  pyasmia.  In 
its  chronic  stage,  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  five  weeks  ;  in  the 
acute,  nine  days. 

Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  saw  a  case  in  which,  as  a 
sequence  of  alveolar  abscess  about  a  lower  wisdom  tooth,  ostitis  and 
periostitis  of  the  neighbouring  bone  ensued  ;  abscess  beneath  the  mylo- 
hyoid occurred,  the  pus  gravitating  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  and  creep- 
ing up  on  the  outside  of  the  jaw  along  the  line  of  the  facial  artery. 
After  four  days  the  patient  died  from  suffocation,  due  to  enormous 
cedema  of  the  one  side  of  the  tongue  and  associated  parts.  Mr.  Pollock 
("  Trans.  Odont.  Society,"  1876)  relates  a  case  in  which  he  was  driven 
to  perform  tracheotomy  in  consequence  of  the  swelHng  produced  by 
an  abscessed  tooth. 

Exostosis. — The  roots  of  teeth  are  very  liable  to  become  affected 
by  exostosis ;  that  is  to  say,  by  an  undue  and  localized  deposition  of 
cementum,  which  leads  to  nodular  enlargements  of  the  ends  of  the 
root,  or  to  irregular  but  smooth  deposits  upon  its  sides.  Exostosis  is 
a  frequent  result  of  long-continued  periostitis  about  a  dead  tooth,  which 
has  never  gone  so  far  as  suppuration ;  but  it  is  also  pretty  frequent, 
especially  after  middle  life,  in  teeth  the  crowns  of  which  are  perfectly 
healthy.  A  small,  and  sometimes  even  a  large,  amount  of  exostosis 
may  exist  without  causing  the  smallest  inconvenience ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  causes  very  severe  neuralgia,  and  this  under  con- 
ditions not  visibly  different  from  those  in  which  it  does  not  do  so. 

Its  existence  in  teeth  which  are  sound  is  exceedingly  difficult 
tp  diagnose.  Some  degree  of  tenderness  to  rough  handling  or  to 
a  blow,  or  when  it  is  bitten  upon  hard,  will  often  be  all  that  is  to  be 
found,  even  in  neuralgic  cases.  The  patient's  age,  the  absence  of  all 
other  lesions,  the  connection  of  the  teeth  with  the  neuralgia  having 
been  indicated  (cf.  page  828)  by  various  signs,  and  above  all  the  occur- 
rence of  exostosis  in  other  sound  teeth  which  may  have  previously 
been  extracted,  will  point  to  the  probability  of  its  existence.  Uneasy 
sensations  often  exist  in  and  about  the  particular  tooth,  sometimes 
tenderness  to  changes  of  temperature,  but  the  diagnosis  is  very  uncertain. 
This  much  may  be  said,  however,  that  if,  in  a  person  past  middle  life, 
neuralgia  can  be  traced  to  a  sound  tooth  which  is  found  after  extrac- 
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tion  to  be  exostosed,  the  prognosis,  as  far  as  the  teeth  are  concerned, 
IS  very  bad  ;  for  the  disease  will  probably  attack  other,  or  even  all  the 
remaining,  teeth  in  succession. 

Occasionally  exostoses  take  the  form  of  sharp-pointed  excrescences 
from  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  such  growths  have,  in  sonae  instances, 
been  the  cause  of  severe  neuralgia. 

The  roots  of  teeth  which  have  long  been  in  an  irritable  condition 
are  found  to  be  attacked  by  absorption  in  some  places, 

*  while  there  is  deposition  going  on  at  others.  The  accom-  Fig.  690. 
panying  figure  (Fig.  690)  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
roots  of  the  tooth  have  been  altered  by  such  inflammatory 
processes.  The  apices  of  the  roots,  instead  of  being  smooth 
and  rounded,  may  become  jagged  and  sharp,  this  alteration 
being  often  recognizable  by  touch  of  the  finger  before  it  is 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  which  are  being  lost  through  old 
i  age  become  roughened  by  absorption  ;  but  the  process  often 
>  occurs  in  middle  life,  and  is  then  more  rapid,  and  attended  by  pain 

*  and  tenderness  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  neuralgic  pains. 

The  discharge  which  exudes  from  the  gums  round  the  necks  of 
t  teeth  which  have  passed  into  this  hopeless  condition  is  oifensive  but 
r  not  abundant. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  and  analogous  morbid  conditions 
of  the  roots  and  sockets  of  teeth  are  caused  by  tartar  intruding  itself 
':  between  the  tooth  and  gum,  and  getting  down  into  the  sockets ;  but 
;  there  must  be  a  separation  before  the  tartar  can  get  there,  and  its 
r  presence,  though  it  serves  as  an  irritant  and  aggravates  the  disease, 
::  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident ;  for  instances  may  be  found  in  which 
3  absorption  of  the  sockets,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  roots,  has  gone 
.1  on  till  the  tooth  is  so  uncomfortable  as  to  lead  to  its  extraction,  in 
\  which  no  tartar  is  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  tartar  is  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  loosening  of  the  teeth,  though  in  a  slightly  different 
r  manner,  so  that  two  distinct  morbid  conditions,  under  which  the  teeth 
loosen  in  their  sockets  and  themselves  become  to  a  slight  extent 
i  absorbed,  must  be  recognized. 

Tartar  is  a  deposit  mainly  consisting  of  salts  of  lime,  mixed  up 
1  with  some  organic  matter,  which  are  deposited  upon  those  parts  of  the 
t  teeth  least  exposed  to  friction.   Analyses  differ,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  largest  deposits  of  tartar  take  place  upon  the  backs  of  the 
I  lower  front  teeth  and  upon  the  upper  molars,  these  teeth  being  near  to 
t  the  orifices  of  salivary  ducts  ;  and  if  the  accumulation  is  allowed  to 
r  remain,  the  gum  recedes  before  it,  the  edge  of  the  socket  is  absorbed 

•  pari  passu,  and  eventually  the  tooth  falls  out,  loaded  with  tartar  up  to 
<  almost  its  very  apex.  But  no  pain,  and  no  considerable  absorption 
c  or  roughening  of  the  root,  takes  place.  The  process  is  a  slower  and 
!■  more  mechanical  one  than  that  which  has  just  been  spoken  of  as 
i  leading  to  the  premature  loss  of  teeth. 

In  some  persons  the  teeth  become  very  deeply  grooved  on  their 
<■  outer  or  labial  surface,  just  at  the  level  of  the  gums  ;  this  groovino-,  it 

•  IS  possible,  may  be  produced  by  mere  mechanical  abrasion  of  the  sur- 
'  face  under  the  tooth-brush  and  tooth-powder,  especially  when  the  gum 
'  has  receded  so  as  to  expose  the  tooth  beyond  the  limit  of  the  enamel. 
1  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  surface  is  first  softened — decaici- 
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fied,  in  fact — by  tbe  secretion  of  the  gums,  and  subsequently  mechanic- 
ally removed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  softened  layer  simply  because  it  is 
rubbed  away  as  fast  as  it  softens.  And  that  a  somewhat  closely 
similar  effect  can  be  brought  about  without  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush 
is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  certain  seals. 

Besides  loss  of  substance  thus  brought  about,  the  teeth  may  be 
wasted  by  their  whole  surface  being  attacked.  Of  this  rare  form  of 
erosion  I  have  seen  two  instances  ;  the  one  in  a  case  of  acute  dyspepsia, 
the  other  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  accidentally  poisoned,  with  the 
effect  of  leaving  long-continued  gastric  irritation.  In  the  worst  case 
the  teeth  were  very  tender,  in  the  other  there  was  no  alteration  of 
sensibility  of  the  teeth ;  in  both  there  was  marked  loss  of  enamel, 
just  as  though  the  crown  of  the  teeth  had  been  immersed  for  a  short 
time  in  acid,  and  the  enamel  which  remained  had  lost  polish  to  a  slight 
extent.  Little  more  than  an  average  amount  of  caries  has  occurred  in 
the  first-mentioned  case,  recovery  to  perfect  health  having  been  speedy; 
in  the  second  case  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  me  to  speak 
upon  this  point. 

The  rational  treatment  would  seem  to  be  the  free  use  of  alkaline 
washes,  but  in  most  cases  the  mischief  would  be  done  before  it  was 
discovered,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  successfully  combat 
the  perpetually  reproduced  acidity  by  washes  used  at  intervals. 

Diseases  of  the  Gums  and  Alveolar  Processes. 

Extensive  caries  of  the  teeth  is  very  commonly  associated  with, 
if  not  caused  by,  a  highly  vascular,  soft,  swollen  condition  of  the 
gums,  which,  secrete  abundantly  a  bighly  viscid  saliva.  Though  this 
state  of  things  is  usually  associated  with  general  derangement  of 
health,  and  particularly  of  digestion,  the  use  of  mildly  alkaUne  and 
astringent  tooth-powders  and  washes  seems  often  markedly  beneficial. 

The  thin  edges  of  the  gums,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
teeth,  are  liable  to  a  form  of  creeping  ulceration,  very  painful  and 
tender,  and  oftentimes  accompanied  with  much  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
side  of  the  face.  When  neglected,  these  ulcers  may  become  extensive, 
and  the  cheek,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  them,  may  also  ulcerate. 
This  sometimes  occurs  in  otherwise  healthy  persons,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  debilitated.  Besides  attention  to  general  health,  chlorate 
of  potash  should  be  given  (best  in  the  form  of  lozenges),  but  the  main 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  un- 
healthy surfaces.  A  single  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  will  generally  bring  an  ulcer  into  a 
healing  condition ;  but  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  searched  every 
day,  and  every  fresh  spot  at  once  touched,  as  well  as  any  old  ones  not 
presenting  healing  margins.  With  such  care  the  cure  is  speedy,  but,  if 
neglected,  it  may  drag  on  for  weeks.  A  trivial  source  of  irritation, 
such  as  an  abrasion  or  other  injury  to  the  gums,  or  a  half-erupted 
wisdom  tooth,  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  this  form  of  ulcerative 
stomatitis,  which,  in  a  severe  case,  may  extend  all  around  the  mouth 
and  even  the  palate — in  rare  cases  resulting  in  extensive  necrosis  of  the 
subjacent  bone ;  in  one  case,  at  least,  in  death. 

Ulcerations  of  the  gums  and  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  occurring  in 
syphilitic  persons,  affect  very  much  the  same  spots,  but  differ  in  the 
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„  «lno-c.ish  appearance  of   the  ulcers,  and  in  the  comparative 

more  ^^^SS^f  ^  tenderness  in  the  parts  affected. 

absence  of  pam  and  tende^^  1^         .^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

.^'  k'o  Cof  the  '.urns  over  the  root  of  the  teeth,  far  from  their 
f'  kis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  individuals  has  httle 
edges,    i  his  IS  or  ireq  ^^^^^       surfaces  which  touch 

J  rndnfg^Sran;^^  single  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

S^,^inat!s  generally  in  the  follicular  glands. 

^    A  "condition  of  chx-onic  inflammation  of  the  gums  exists  in  uncleanly 
A  condition  01  o  ^^emature  loss  of  the  teeth  ;  a  similar  con- 

^cTolS^^^^  the  teeth  in  advanced  life.    It  is 

dition  accompameb  a  roughened  and  shghtly 

W  rol  acti^^as  a^^^^^^^^^  of  irritation.    Those  teeth 

are  past  ^se  uhiess  should  be  removed,  all  tartar  removed  from 
Those  w^^rremain,  and  astringent  applications,  such  as  the  glycerine 
V;  hnc]  rPfourse  to  -  bv  these  means  the  usefulness  of  the  teetli 

"    T  a^nreciabr^^^^^^  Tartar  is  not  often  the  cause  of  the 

Sen  ngTf  th?  te'etr^^^^^     presence,  by  setting  up  extra  irritation 
^SyTstens  their  destruction  when  the  gum  has  once  begun  to 

"^Tt^'rstrsubiect  to  hypertrophies.  Limited  tumours,  more 
or  less  pedunculated,  may  spring  up  between  carious  teeth  occupying 
the  cavities  of  decay  or  Lj  thrust  themselves  up  between  the  stumps 
of  a  decayed  tooth.  Such  "  polypi  "  of  the  gums  generally  sprmg 
from  the  Jlveolo-dentar  periosteum,  close  to  the  edge  o  a  socket,  and 
differ  hardly  at  all  from  normal  gum  m  histological  chaa-acter.  ihe 
•  extraction  o^f  the  tooth  involved  will  often  be  desirable,  and  the  polypus 
may  come  with  it ;  if  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  is  on  ^^y/^^^O'^^^/T'; 
ad^sable,  the  growth  may  be  cut  away  and  the  stump  destroyed  by 
escharotics,  but  it  generally  recurs.  i    •   ^  x-u.  ,,-nrl 

Ko  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  polypi  of  the  gum  and 
ejndis,  the  name  usually  apphed  to  non-mahgnant  broad-based  growths 
of  the  -urn.  Like  polypi,  they  spring  from  the  periosteum,  and  recui 
unless  this  also  is  removed ;  so  that,  for  the  cure  of  epulis,  a  portion  of 
the  alveolar  border  of  the  bone  is  generally  removed  with  cutting  toi  - 
ceps.  The  use  of  the  dental  drdling  engine,  carrying  very  smali 
circular  saws,  renders  it  easy  to  remove  portions  of  the  alveolar  borders 
and  of  the  periosteum,  without  sacrificmg  the  teeth;  by  its  help  an 
epulis  can  oftentimes  be  efficiently  extirpated  with  no  further  injury 
to  the  teeth  than  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  their  sockets,  which  is 
practically  found  not  to  interfere  with  their  fixation._  Sometimes 
epulis  seems  distinctly  to  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  diseased  teeth ; 
sometimes  its  origin  is  as  clearly  independent  of  any  such  influence. 

General  hypertrophy  affecting  the  whole  gums  and  alveolar  border 
is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  It  is  a  pure  hypertrophy,  commencing 
generally  early  in  life,  the  teeth  sometimes  participating  in  the  exces- 
sive development,  and  sometimes  being  of  normal  size.  It  may  pro- 
duce great  deformity,  as  in  the  case  of  Julia  Pastrana,  the  Pig-i^ced 
woman,  a  model  of  whose  mouth  is  here  figured.  (Figs.  691,  692  ) 
When  the  orowth  is  of  such  size  as  to  call  for  interference,  it  may  bo 
removed  by  operation,  the  masses  being  pared  away  with  a  scalpel,  or, 
if  necessary,  with  bone-forceps.  ,i  ■■• 

In  a  case  (f.  sat.  15)  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  the  disease 
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Sd'fbttti.\T^^^  "PP^^  --easing 

rapidly  both  m  bulk  and  extent.    The  mother  of  the  ^irl  had  suffered 

Ind™  h  cMlTe^'r  '"'^  r'"^^"^  ^^^^^  ^efor.it/but  was  deadi 
ana  the  child  s  relatives  would  not  assent  to  any  operative  interference 


Pig 


Fig.  G92. 


•which  will  doubtless  have  to  be  resorted  to  hereafter,  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  and  which  might,  perhaps,  have  arrested  its  further  spread. 

Long-continued  irritation  about  the  roots  of  a  tooth  will  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  thickening  of  the  bone  around  it.  These  enlargements  of 
the  bone  are  generally  slightly  tender  on  pressure.  Another  form  of 
exostosis  (painless  and  free  from  tenderness)  is  common  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  lower  jaw,  nearly  opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.  These  exostoses  are  apt  to  be  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  mouth,  and  occur  over  the  sockets  of  sound  teeth,  with  which  they 
have,  in  fact,  no  relation ;  they  rarely  attain  to  such  size  as  to  cause 
material  inconvenience. 

Vasctdar  Tumours,  like  small  n^vi,  often  occur  between  the  necks 
of  teeth  ;  they  bleed  on  the  smallest  touch,  and  are  troublesome  to 
extirpate,  as  from  their  situation  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  beyond 
their  bases  without  the  sacrifice  of  sound  teeth.  Potassa  fusa  is  the 
most  efficient  caustic  for  their  destruction. 

In  Mercurial  Salivation  the  gams  are  swollen  and  red,  and  in  severe 
cases  deeply  ulcerated  and  sloughing.  The  treatment  for  this  condition 
hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  it  is  mentioned  here 
because,  especially  in  uncleanly  mouths  and  in  unhealthy  subjects, 
effects  somewhat  similar  have  been  observed  where  artificial  teeth 
carried  upon  red  vulcanite  (which  is  coloured  by  vermilion)  have 
been  worn.  At  the  instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Bathurst  Woodman,  a 
committee  of  the  Odontological  Society  collected  a  large  mass  of 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  with  the  result  of  failing  to  find  the 
smallest  valid  evidence  of  this  irritation  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  vulcanite  ("Trans.  Odont.  Societv," 
1877).  ^ 

Odontalgia. — The  occurrence  of  pain,  referred  either  to  a  tooth 
or  to  some  remote  part  of  the  face  or  head,  is  that  which  generally 
brings  the  patient  to  seek  relief,  and  the  relief  of  this  is  all  that  will 
ordinarily  be  asked  of  the  general  Surgeon.  It  will  be  therefore  con- 
venient to  group  together  the  various  conditions  which  may  cause 
pain,  and  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  readiest  means  of  arriving  at  a 
diagnosis. 
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Dffpn  a  mere  inspection  of  the  mouth,  aided  perhaps  by  a  dentist  s 
■   nv  will  reveal  the  nature  of  the  evil;  but  leaving  out  of  the  question 
T  P  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  obvious,  1  will  take  those  only  m 
which  no  cavities  of  any  size  are  visible,  or,  if  there  are  any,  only  such 

are  efficiently  filled.  .  j  . 

Pain  that  is  paroxysmal,  being  severe  at  times  and  at  others 
whollv  absent,  is  generally  due  to  a  diseased  but  living  tooth-pulp  ;. 
pain  that  is  constant,  varying  but  little,  to  diseased  tissues  around  a 

'^^^In  mSh5  ^n Examination,  after  carefully  inspecting  all  the  teeth, 
«nd  searchin°o-  them  over  with  a  finely  pointed  dentist's  probe,  tap 
Gently  each  tooth  in  succession  on  the  affected  side ;  then  press  each 
Irmly  home  into  its  socket,  taking  the  pressure  off  suddenly  ;  then 
Lss  each  from  side  to  side  ;  and,  lastly,  press  with  the  soft  part  of  the 
Wer  firmly  over  the  roots  of  each  tooth.  If  no  painful  sensation  is 
elicited  by  these  procedures,  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  alveolar 
tjeriosteum,  no  impending  alveolar  abscess,  and  the  cause  of  the  pam 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  Hving  tooth-pulp,  or  in  an  exostosis  of  the  root 
f which  mavnot  give  rise  to  tenderness  under  such  examination). 

But  the  existence  of  moderate  tenderness  does  not  absolutely  prove 
the  death  of  the  nerve ;  it  only  points  to  its  being  diseased,  probably 
dyino-,  and  this  is  the  next  point  to  ascertain. 

Try  each  tooth  with  hot  and  cold  water,  if  necessary  isolating  eacli 
one  by  means  of  the  rubber  dam,  or  with  heated  instruments  of  such 
bulk  as  to  warm  up  the  whole  tooth.  If  the  tooth  is  conscious  of 
change  of  temperature,  the  nerve  is  alive;  if  it  is  hurt  by  it,  the 
nerve  is  unhealthy ;  if  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  grateful  to  it, 
the  nerve  is  almost  surely  inflamed,  and  will  die  if  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  applications  for  that  purpose.  _ 

If  the  nerve  be  dead,  the  cause  of  pain  will  probably  be  the  irrita- 
tion set  up  by  its  decomposed  remains  escaping  through  the  apical 
foramen,  and  the  pulp-cavity  must  therefore  be  opened,  its  contents 
evacuated,  and  carbolic  acid  or  creasote  freely  used. 

But  without  proper  instruments,  specially  devised  for  passing  up 
into  the  root-canals,  etc.,  the  chances  of  success  are  small,  and  the  tooth 
had  better  be  extracted ;  even  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  dentist  its 
preservation  is  not  certain. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  mere  opening  up  of  the  pulp-chamber, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  tension  caused  by  pus  or  gas  within  it, 
•will  without  further  treatment  relieve  the  pain. 

Perhaps,  on  opening  up  the  pulp-cavity,  the  nerve  may  be  found  to 
retain  some  vitality,  although  it  was  too  nearly  dead  to  respond  to  the 
application  of  heat  or  cold  through  the  substance  of  the  tooth.  In  such 
a  case,  a  free  application  of  creasote  will  allay  pain  almost  at  once. 

If,  however,  the  nerve  be  alive,  the  temporary  aim  of  alleviating 
pain  will  be  gained  by  the  insertion,  on  a  pledget  of  wool,  of  a  little 
carbolic  acid.  The  question  of  its  ulterior  treatment  depends  on  its 
condition. 

A  nerve  that  is  largely  exposed,  and  has  ached  much,  can  rarely  be 
restored  to  health,  and  ihe  prospect  is  still  less  promising  if  it  has 
begun  to  suppurate.  In  such  cases  the  nerve  must  be  destroyed  before 
the  tooth  can  be  filled,  and  an  arsenical  application,  made  with  due 
precautions  (see  page  317),  had  better  be  at  once  inserted. 
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It  may  not,  for  other  reasons,  be  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt 
to  preserve  the  tooth,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  never 
necessary,  merely  for  the  cure  of  pain,  to  remove  a  tooth  the  nerve  of 
which  is  alive. 

It  may  be  that  careful  examination  has  not  revealed  the  existence 
of  periosteal  mischief,  nor  of  an  unhealthy  tooth-pulp,  and  yet  that  the 
pam  is  really  due  to  a  tooth.  Its  roots  may  be  exostosed,  or  they  may 
be  roughened  and  rendered  irregular  and  pointed  by  absorption,  and  yet 
little  tpnderness  be  elicited  on  manipulating  it.  Or  the  pulp  may  be 
the  seat  of  calcifications,  or  it  may  be  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  the 
exposure  of  sensitive  dentiue  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  gum  having 
receded  from  it.  And  in  making  your  examination  do  not  forget  that 
you  may  have  chanced  upon  the  moment  of  death  of  the  pulp,  when 
the  eif  ects  due  to  its  decomposition  are  not  yet  set  up,  but  all  symptoms 
have  for  the  moment  disappeared,  so  that  in  a  doubtful  and  difficult 
case  the  examination  must  be  repeated  twice  or  three,  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a  day  or  two. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosing  the  cause  of  pain,  sometimes  not  slight, 
even  when  it  is  distinctly  referred  to  the  teeth,  is  tenfold  more  difficult 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  neuralgia  elsewhere  in  the  face  or  head. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Anstie  and  others  that 
facial  neuralgia  is  rarely  due  to  the  teeth,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
very  often  so  caused,  and  that  much  needless  suffering  is  allowed  to 
continue  owing  to  misapprehension  on  this  subject.  Because  a  neuralgia 
comes  on  after  fatigue,  is  relieved  or  driven  away  by  a  meal,  is  benefited 
by  a  course  of  quinine  or  other  tonics,  and  there  is  no  local  pain  in 
any  tooth,  it  is  often  at  once  concluded  that  its  cause  is  elsewhere. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of 
symptoms  which  will  serve  to  establish  this  conclusion ;  a  neuralgia 
set  up  by  teeth  differs  oftentimes  in  no  respect  from  one  set  up  by  an 
undiscoverable  cause,  save  only  that,  on  adequate  examination,  dental 
mischief  may  be  found. 

Every  case  of  facial  neuralgia  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be 
found  should  be  submitted  to  an  experienced  eye  for  examination, 
because  many  of  the  conditions  which  commonly  set  it  up  are  very 
liable  to  be  overlooked. 

Neuralgia  is  caused — (1.)  By  affections  of  the  tooth-pulp.  Most 
commonly  by  a  localized  patch  of  inflammation  upon  the  pulp  (see  page 
317)  ;  less  often  by  general  inflammation;  by  partial  death  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  remainder ;  by  irregular  calcification  of  the  tooth-pulp, 
a  condition  very  difficult  to  diagnose  ;  by  irritation  of  the  pulp  through 
exposure  of  sensitive  dentine,  or  approximation  to  it  of  large  metallic 
fillings. 

(2.)  By  affections  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Periostitis  of  the 
alveole- den  tar  periosteum,  of  a  chronic  form;  exostosis  of  the  root,  and 
coincident  periostitis,  or  consequent  interference  with  the  nerve  fibrils 
entering  the  tooth,  or  even  with  the  main  nerve-trunk  of  the  jaw ; 
roughening  of  the  roots  by  absorption ;  difficult  eruption  of  teeth 
(almost  always  wisdom  teeth). 

Neuralgic  pain  due  to  teeth  may  affect  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  may  extend  to  other  nerves  with  which  the  fifth  is 
connected. 

The  following  sites,  or  foci,  of  pain  are  given  as  far  as  may  be  in 
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J     ^-f  frpnuencv  of  occurrence :— the  parietal  region,  the 

?n  °  fnoth  of  the  othrfaw,  the  supra-orbital  notch,  the  infra-orbital 
?"r;n  he  eyeball  (  hi  mischief  would  generally  be  found  in  an 
foramen  the  eyebau  ^  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and 

r 'rV.  n  o^^^^^^^^  -  the  Wd  tooth.    In  these  last 

•   f^P^i  the  lower  wisdom  tooth  is  most  frequently  the  offender. 

It Tgene^^^^^^^  that  the  severer  forms  of  neura  gia  are  never 
due  to  dSurritation.  This  is  generally,  but  not  nmversally,  true 
I  have  seen  a  case  due  to  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth,  m  which  most 
Lcruciatinc  agony  in  the  eyeball  recurred  at  regular  times,  wice  in 
L  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  instantly  cured  by  the  removal,  which 
wfls  difficult,  of  the  misplaced  tooth,  .,  ,  •  i 

Thfpain,  in  rarer  instances,  may  be  referred  to  the  occipital  nerve, 

nr  to  the  arm  and  shoulder.  .  , . 

Any  or  all  of  those  secondary  affections  which  occur  m  connection 
with  neuralgia  due  to  other  causes,  may  occur  when  the  neuralgia  owes 
its  ori'3'in  to  diseased  teeth.  .  , . 

Thus,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  masseter  is  a  common  comphca- 
tion  of  difficult  eruption  of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth ;  wry-neck,  strabismus, 
and  ptosis  are  examples  of  muscular  disturbances  which  have  been  un- 
questionably traced  to  dental  irritation.  -,  i     j    n  -i, 

A  very  slight  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  the  side 
affected,  amounting  to  not  much  more  than  a  sense  of  effort  m  using 
them,  is  not  at  all  rare.  Amaurosis  has  been  clearly  traced  to  this 
cause;  and  deafness  during  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth  is  not  very  rare. 
Iniection  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  affected  side  is  sometimes  un- 
doubtedly  associated  with  dental  neuralgia,  and  there  is  hence  reason 
to  believe  it  probable  that  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be 
thus  set  np.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  beUeved  to  have  been  traced 
to  the  irritation  set  up  by  teeth. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  diseased  conditions  to  which 
teeth  are  liable  have  been  enumerated  as  causes  of  neuralgia ;  under 
what  circumstances  the  same  apparent  conditions  cause  local  tooth- 
ache, neuralgia,  or  no  symptoms  at  all,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  same 
tooth,  with  no  apparent  local  change,  may  give  rise  to  toothache  one 
day,  to  neuralgia  the  next,  and  to  nothing  at  all  on  the  third;  and  look- 
ing to  the  great  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  to  the  compara- 
tive rarity  of  neuralgia,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  concur- 
rence of  influences  not  always  present  to  produce  this  result. 

The  Extraction  of  Teeth  may  be  caUed  for  in  order  to  give  space  tor 
the  more  orderly  arrangement  of  the  remaining  teeth ;  because  the 
tooth  is  misplaced  and  is  a  source  of  irritation;  or  because  it  is  painful 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  restored  to  a  healthy  condition. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that,  provided  there  be  enough  left 
of  it  to  make  its  preservation  worth  while,  no  tooth  need  be  extracted 
as  incurable  unless  its  roots  are  materially  altered  by  long-standing 
iiTitation.  A  first  or  a  recent  gumboil  admits  of  tolerably  certain  cure, 
if  only  the  roots  of  the  tooth  are  fairly  pervious. 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  remove  the  tooth  with  the  smallest 
possible  injury  to  its  alveolus.  In  the  case  of  many  teeth  with  diver- 
gent or  convergent  fangs,  injury  is  inevitable,  the  form  of  the  part 
being  such  that  the  tooth  could  not  be  removed  were  not  the  socket 
either  yielding  or  sufficiently  fragile  to  break. 
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The  alveolyis_  becomes  absorbed  during  the  cicatrization  which 
ensues,  but  if  it  is  severely  injured  in  extraction,  or  if  it  has  been  ren- 
dered unhealthy  by  prolonged  inflammation,  the  healing  process  may  be 
retarded  by  repeated  exfoliation  of  small  fragments  from  its  edges. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  a  large  assortment  of  forceps  is  indis- 
pensable—not less  certainly  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  pairs— and  many 
more  are  often  advantageously  employed,  so  that  the  instrument  may 
exactly  fit  the  tooth  for  which  it  is  intended. 

_  The  blades  of  forceps  must  be  very  nicely  tempered,  so  as  not  to  be 
brittle,  and  yet  to  retain  their  edge,  must  come  to  a  very  thin,  almost 
sharp  edge,  so  as  to  readily  pass  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  and 
when  grasping  a  tooth  should  exactly  fit  to  its  neck,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact at  every  point. 

The  tooth  should  be  very  lightly  grasped  by  the  forceps,  which  are 
then  firmly  thrust  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  thin 
edges  of  their  blades  pass  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth,  right  down 
to  and  even  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the  alveolus.  Then  the  grasp  of 
the  hand  upon  the  handles  is  tightened,  so  that  the  blades  may  grip 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,  which  is  then  removed  by  that  direction  of 
movement  most  appropriate  to  the  particular  tooth. 

Well-fitting  forceps,  when  properly  applied,  should  so  grasp  the 
tooth  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest  slip  or  motion  between  the  two  ; 
they,  in  fact,  should  be  tantamount  to  a  simple  elongation  of  the  tooth, 
by  means  of  which  we  can  grasp  it  and  exert  a  suSicient  leverage  to 
move  it  without  calling  for  extreme  effort. 

Unless  the  crown  of  the  tooth  be  of  considerable  strength,  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  must  not  be  gripped  too  tightly,  lest,  with  the 
leverage  gained  by  the  shortness  of  the  jaws  as  compared  with  the 
handles,  the  tooth  be  crushed.  The  handles  should  be  kept  in  some 
degrees  separated  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb.  The  upper  incisors 
and  canines  have  roots  approaching  to  regular  cones,  and  may  be  most 
easily  detached  from  their  sockets  by  the  use  of  slight  rotation.  No 
such  rotation  can  be  employed  in  the  case  of  lower  incisors  and  canines, 
which  have  roots  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  these  must  be  removed 
by  the  alternation  of  inward  and  outward  movements. 

The  outer  alveolar  plate  being  far  more  yielding  than  the  inner, 
most  teeth  are  removed  by  an  outward  motion,  preceded  by  a  slight 
inward  motion,  continued  only  till  the  tooth  is  found  to  yield  slightly. 
But  in  the  position  of  the  lower  wisdom  tooth  (and  to  some  extent 
of  the  second  lower  molar),  the  inner  alveolar  plate  is  weaker  than  the 
outer,  and  therefore  traction  should  be  made  chiefly  towards  it.  In 
every  case  the  opei^ator  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  direction  and 
form  of  the  roots  of  the  tooth  he  is  extracting,  and  should  be  prepared 
BO  to  vary  the  movement  of  his  hand  as  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  as  he  discovers  it,  and  so  to  meet  the  difiiculties  interposed 
by  any  abnormal  form  of  root.  And  if  one  side  of  the  tooth  be  much 
more  weakened  by  decay  than  the  other,  traction  should,  cctteris 
paribus,  be  made  towards,  rather  than  from,  the  weak  side. 

When  a  tooth  is  decayed  quite  down  to  or  below  the  level  of  the 
gum,  stump-forceps  must  be  employed.  These  diifer  from  others  in 
the  thinness  and  sharpness  of  their  blades,  adapting  them  to  pass  well 
within  the  margin  of  the  alveolus.  If  the  tooth  have  more  than  one 
root,  one  only  should  be  attempted  at  a  time  ;  it  is  a  safe  and  frequent 
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practice  to  grasp  one  root  (the  strongest)  of  a  lower  molar  with  stump- 
Fnrcens  in  preference  to  grasping  the  whole  with  ordinary  lower  molar 
forceps' as  in  the  event  of  only  one  root  being  thus  extracted  the 
•emoval  of  the  other  will  be  easy,  whereas  a  lower  molar  once  broken 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  its  removal  is  an  exceeding  difficult  tooth 

^'^  ^Sometimes  a  tooth  is  decayed  down  to  that  stage  when  its  removal 
Pntire  is  all  but  impossible,  whilst  the  several  roots  yet  cohere  so 
sfcrono-lv  as  to  render  their  separate  removal  with  stump-forceps  very 
Uncertain;  this  is  especially  apt  to  happen  with  upper  molars  It 
becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  roots,  and  this  is  best  done  by  drill- 
ino-  with  the  engine  employed  by  dentists  for  many  operations  a  deep 
T)it  in  the  centre  of  the  stump  (a  painless  operation,  such  teeth  being 
ilmost  always  dead) ;  into  this  hole  a  spear-pointed  elevator  or  the  eleva- 
tor blade  of  my  own  stamp-forceps  is  introduced,  and  the  tooth  split. 
The  removal  of  the  individual  roots  will  then  be  easy.  The  elevator 
is  a  very  useful  instrument  for  the  extraction  of  lower  wisdom  teeth, 
and  of  many  stumps  ;  the  most  useful  forms  have  blades  terminating 
in  smaU  spear-points,  or  in  a  concave,  sharp-edged  blade,  similar  to 
one  jaw  of  a  pair  of  stump-forceps.  The  elevator  is  employed  as  a 
lever,  making  use  of  a  neighbouring  tooth  as  a  fulcrum  ;  it  is  a 
dancrerous  instrument  in  unskilful  hands,  but  invaluable  m  skilled 
ones!  It  should  always  be  so  grasped  that  but  a  short  length  pro]ects 
unguarded  beyond  the  operator's  thumb,  and  the  left  hand  should  be 
held  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  steady  the  jaw,  and  guard  against  the 
chances  of  a  slip. 

There  are  teeth  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  without  undue 
'  violence  and  injury  to  surrounding  parts,  but  such  are  seldom  met 
'  with.  Thus,  sometimes,  lower  wisdom  teeth  are  so  impacted  between 
1  the  ascending  ramus  and  the  second  molar  that  they  cannot  be  safely 
1  removed,  and  the  second  molar  may  have  to  be  sacrificed.  But  an 
(  elevator,  in  skilled  and  careful  hands,  wiU  often  prize  out  such  a  tooth 
(  even  when  it  looks  very  unpromising.  _ 

When  many  teeth  have  been  simultaneously  removed,  the  breath  is 
:  rendered  foetid  and  the  patient  caused  much  discomfort  by  the  decom- 
I  posing  blood-clots  in  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  by  ulceration  of  the 
•  wounded  gums.  The  use  of  a  disinfectant  wash  adds  much  to  comfort 
I  and  healthy  action,  and  some  such  formula  as  this  is  both  efficient^and 
i  agreeable:— Acid  carbolici,  3j. ;  Hq.  potassae,  3j.;  eau  de  Cologne,  jss. ; 
I  aquse,  ad.  ^ss. ;  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  be  added  to  a  wine-glass  of  water.  _ 

The  most  frequent  untoward  accident  resulting  from  the  extraction 
.  of  a  tooth  is  persistent  hemorrhage.  In  this  event  the  socket  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  blood-clots,  and  well  syringed  with  cold 

■  water ;  mild  styptics  should  be  applied,  such  as  an  ethereal  solution  of 
1  tannin,  or  dry  tannin  introduced  on  wool,  and  with  this  the  socket 
.  carefully  plugged  till  it  is  full,  pressure  being  made  upon  it  by  a  pad 
:  above  it,  on  which  the  teeth  are  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  chin  ban- 
'  dage.    The  most  efficient  material  with  which  a  socket  can  be  plugged 

is  matico  leaf,  softened  in  warm  water;  but  this  is  a  little  difficult  of 
;  application,  and  not  always  at  hand.    The  object  should  be  to  stay  the 

■  bleeding  mainly  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  inducing  the  formation 
'  of  a  firm  clot  in  the  socket,  rather  than  by  powerful  styptics  such  as- 

perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  leave  the  mouth  in  a  very 
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Bore  and  nnliealtliy  state,  besides  incurring  the  danger,  in  a  person  of 
hsemorrliagic  diathesis,  of  making  fresh  bleeding  surfaces.  Practically 
they  need  hardly  ever  be  used. 

Fracture  of  portions  or  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  jaw  were 
comparatively  common  in  the  days  of  the  old  key  instrument,  but  even 
now  occur  occasionally,  even  in  the  hands  of  practitioners  presumably 
skilful.  They  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark  here,  and  may  bo 
treated  on  general  principles. 

The  Replacement  of  Lost  Teeth  by  artificial  substitates  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  although  the  aid  of  the  dentist  is  often 
sought  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  surgical  operations,  gunshot  wounds, 
syphilitic  necrosis,  and  the  like,  or  to  make  an  apparatus  for  fi,xing  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  jaw. 

For  this  latter  purpose,  the  more  cumbrous  apparatus  formerly  in 
vogue  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  by  the  simple  wire-splint 
of  Mr.  Hammond,  which,  especially  as  improved  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Moon,  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  splint,  whili; 
subjecting  the  patient  to  a  minimum  of  inconvenience.  In  principle 
it  consists  merely  of  two  pieces  of  stout  but  soft  wire — one  fitted  as 
accurately  as  time  allows  around  the  inner  surface  of  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  the  other  around  the  outer  surface ;  the  two  being  laced  together 
by  binding  wires  passing  between  the  teeth,  and  twisted  tight  on  the 
outer  splint- wire. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  a  surgical  operation  or  mechanical  aid  oifers  the 
preferable  alternative,  and  very  divergent  opinions  may  be  held  upon 
the  matter. 

As  a  rule.  Surgeons  regard  all  cases  of  deft  palate  as  amenable  to 
operation,  and  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  a  surgical  success  which 
has  effected  but  little  improvement  in  voice  and  speech.  Dentists,  per- 
haps, go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  patient  to  be  independent  of  mechanical  aids,  which 
may  get  out  of  order  at  inconvenient  times,  and  hence,  cceteris  paribus, 
operation  is  to  be  preferred.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  result  of 
closure  of  the  hard  palate  by  Dieffenbach's  operation,  as  regards  im- 
provement in  voice,  but  can  hardly  imagine  any  objection  to  its  per- 
formance where  the  amount  of  palate  existing  offers  any  prospect  of 
success,  so  that  probably  operative  treatment  is,  in  all  favourable  cases, 
preferable  to  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  gap  in  the  hard  palate. 

But  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  of  division  of  the  soft 
palate  which  may  be  successfully  united  by  operation  without  con- 
ferring upon  the  patient  the  advantage  hoped  for.  When  the  soft  parts 
are  scanty,  the  velum  formed  by  the  operation  is  so  tense,  and  has  such 
slight  range  of  motion,  that  it  is  unable  to  fairly  close  the  road  to  the 
posterior  nares,  and  the  patient  is  comparatively  little  benefited.  An 
artificial  apparatus  is  better  than  a  very  tense  velum ;  so  far  so,  that 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  New  York,  who  has  done  very  mucli 
for  the  improvement  of  these  apparatus,  a  velum  united  by  a  thoroughly 
successful  surgical  operation  was,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  ot 
the  operating  Surgeon,  slit  up  again,  and  an  artificial  velum  inserted 
with  the  best  results.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
Surgeons,  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  told  me  that  he  now  pcrtormea 
eleft-palate  operations  comparatively  seldom,  having  been  so  pleased 
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■with  the  result  attained  by  artificial  substitutes  as  compared  with  vela 

formed  by  operation.       ^     ^      ,         .      i  -u-  i,  r,  • 

Artificial  vela  are  made  of  a  form  of  vulcanite  which,  after  being 
fully  vulcanized,  remains  soft  and  flexible  ;  the  material  is  perfect  for 
the  purpose,  save  only  that  it  perishes  after  a  time,  so  requires  renewal, 
and  that  it  is  troublesome  to  manipulate.  The  soft  and  flexible  portion 
of  the  apparatus  is  kept  in  place  partly  by  its  own  accurate  adaptation 
to  the  margins  of  the  cleft,  partly  by  being  attached  to  a  gold  or 
vulcanite  plate  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  palate. 

An  accurate  impression  is  first  taken  of  the  parts  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  is  the  only  material  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  in  a  condition  suflaciently  fluid  to  adapt  itself  to  soft  parts 
Avithout  displacing  them.  The  taking  of  the  plaster  impression  requires 
not  a  little  dexterity  and  management,  but  a  good  model  once  secured, 
the  remaining  steps  are  comparatively  easy. 

A  model  in  gutta-percha  is  made  of  the  future  soft,  flexible 
portions  of  the  apparatus  ;  this  is  so  made  as  to  pass  through  the  cleft, 
and  to  expand  out  both  above  and  below  its  margin.  It  will  thus  hold 
up  in  place  almost  independently  of  the  supporting  palate-plate,  except 
that  it  can  slip  backwards  into  the  pharynx. 

Having  got  a  satisfactory  dummy  velum  in  gutta-percha,  metal 
moulds  are  made  from  this,  and  in  these  the  vulcanite  one  is  vulcanized. 

A  well-made,  well-adapted  artificial  velum  is  gripped  by  the 
muscular  margin  of  the  cleft,  and  moves  freely  with  the  soft  parts, 
passing  back  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  efficiently  cutting  ofi  the 
pharynx  from  the  nares  when  required.  The  patient  requires  some 
little  education  before  the  voice  loses  its  unpleasant  tone  in  speaking, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  attainable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  apparatus  is  of  necessity  expensive ;  it  require  a  vast  deal  of  time 
and  patience  for  its  successful  manufacture  and  adaptation,  and  the 
soft  rubber  wears  out  so  that  the  vela  require  renewal. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Dr.  Suerson  has  adopted  a  simpler,  bat,  in 
some  cases,  thoroughly  efficacious  plan ;  he  carries  back  horizontally 
from  the  palate  a  rigid,  immovable  plate,  extending  nearly  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  finds  that  the  muscular  walls  grip 
this  sufficiently  to  answer  most  practical  purposes.  Personally,  I  have 
no  experience  of  Dr.  Suerson's  obturators ;  they  are  able,  however,  to 
be  made  with  less  trouble,  and  therefore  more  cheaply,  and  do  not 
wear  out. 

Gaps  resultant  upon  surgical  operation  or  upon  syphilis  require 
somewhat  different  treatment.  The  apparatus  which  closes  them  should 
not,  as  in  congenital  cleft  palate,  pass  within  the  cleft,  but  should 
merely  bridge  it  over;  and  this  for  two  reasons — the  one,  that  the  edges 
of  such  cleft  are  lowly  organized,  irritable,  and  very  liable  to  ulceration 
upon  the  smallest  pressure ;  the  other,  that  they  tend  to  contract  and 
close  of  themselves,  and  this  process  would  of  course  be  greatly  hindered 
by  an  obturator  impinging  upon  their  margins. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS. 

Injuries. — See  Fractures  and  Dislocations 

Fissure  OF  the  Palate,  or  Cleft  PALATE.-This  congenital  malforma 
tion  consists  of  a  mesial  fissure  of  the  uvula  alone,  or  of  it  and  the  sofi 
palate ;  extending  sometimes  along  the  hard  palate,  and  occasionally 
forwards  to  the  npper  hp,  thus  presenting  the  concomitant  conditLn  of 
single  or  double  hare-hp.  Rarely  the  lip  and  hard  palate  are  fissured 
without  mvolvmg  the  soft  palate. 

On  opening  the  mouth  the  fissured  condition  is  at  once  seen  and 
Its  obvious  mterference  with  speech  and  deglutition  are  readily  eHcited  • 
the  patient  speaking  with  a  snuffling,  nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  in  the  act 
tWghZTose^^'^  °'  regurgitates,  and  may  escape 

The  following  description  of  this  malformation,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion, known  as  Staphyloraphy,  for  its  curative  treatment,  is  from  the 
pen  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  William  Rose,  who,  as  formerly  the  assistant 
to  bir  William  Fergusson,  has  had  considerable  experience  with  regard 
to  cleft  palate,  and  has  himself  operated  in  many  cases  with  very  sue- 
CGSSXU.1  rGsults. 

This  condition  is  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development  occnrrinff 
abont_  the  second  or  third  month  of  foetal  life.  At  this  period  the 
superior  maxillae,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  the  bones 
which  afterwards  bear  the  incisor  teeth,  are  developed  separately  from 
the  first  of  the  four  series  of  visceral  arches ;  bnt  the  central  portion 
of  the  upper  hp,  together  with  those  parts  of  the  superior  maxQlEe 
]ust  referred  to,  are  developed  from  the  median  bud.  This  central  and 
at  present  isolated  portion  is  the  seat  of  one,  and  some  say  two,  ossific 
^.oo*  centres,  and  is  known  as  the  intermaxillary 

iiG.  693.  bone,  or  "  os  incisiorum,"  which  about  the 

eighth  week  begins  to  unite  with  the  maxiUte 
proper.  Should  arrest  of  development  take 
place  before  the  coalescence  of  these  lateral 
portions  with  the  intermaxillary  bone,  a  donble 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  is  the  result.  (See 
Fig.  693.)  In  well-marked  cases  of  this  de- 
formity the  maxilljB  are  widely  separated  from 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  in  addition 
projects  forward,  forming  a  sort  of  nodule, 
covered  by  the  central  part  of  the  upper  hp, 
and  is  attached  to  and  solely  supported  by  the 
anterior  inferior  termination  of  the  septum 
nasi.  Although  the  treatment  of  hare-lip  is 
entered  into  in  another  part  of  this  work,  it 
inay  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  slender 
support  which  m  such  cases  this  intermaxillary  bone  possesses;  as  this 
fact  renders  the  stunted  incisor  teeth  which  afterwards  appear  in  it 
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Fig.  695.* 


qnite  useless  for  biting,  and  tlie  patient's  appearance  unsightly  from 

obviated  by  the  method  adopted  by  some 
^  a     hrpakino-  the  process  backwards ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by 

M  am  FeJgus^^^^  t^is  generally  resulted  in  the  teeth  growing 
r  •  LA  Iv  instead  of  vertically,  thus  destroying  their  utility, 
horizontally  insteaa^  severe  form  of  the  deformity,  the  intermaxillary 
,  ,.^-+pd  to  one  of  the  maxillis  and  not  to  the  other— it  usually 

bone  has  ^J^^^d  to        «  ^     ^  ^ ^  ^^^ends  through  the  hard  and 

'  ?"f .  LTttn  throu^^^  the  alveolar  ridge  and  lip  to  the  left  of 
:Se^:dtnrne,1ro  tt  ^^^^^  constitutes  the  usual  form 

the  meumu       ,  -nalate     When  arrest  of  development  occurs 

f  ^enth  wSrlrnln  of  the  iard  and  soft  palate,  which  takes  place 
^^^^  from    before  backwards, 

Fig.  694.*  may  fail  at  any  period, 

and  thus  are  presented  to 
the  Surgeon  varying  de- 
grees of  cleft,  from  the 
bifid  uvula  to  an  entire 
cleft,  reaching  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  alveolar  ridge. 
(See  Figs.  694,  696.)  The 
width,  thickness  of  edge, 
and  slope  of  the  sides  of 
the  cleft  are  also  extremely 
various,  but  should  be 
.=^^»-  carefully  noted.     In  the 

worst  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  attempt  at  the  formation  of  the 

^'^tSrSo  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vomer  covered  by  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  often  attached  to  one  edge  of  the  palate  usually 
the  right,  as  this  condition  when  present  forms  an  element  of  difficulty 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  splitting  the  palate,  recently  sug- 
gested and  successfully  performed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jergusson 
^    Aqe  for  Operation.-Wit}i  the  aid  of  chloroform  and  one  of  the 
many  newly  improved  gags,  the  operation  for  closure  of  a  deft  m  the 
palate,  involving  either  the  soft  parts  only  or  both  the  hard  and  soft, 
may  be  performed  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  hfe  than  formerly. 
Before  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  the  greatest  courage  and  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  patient  were  necessary,  m  order  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  perform  this  most  difficult  of  surgical  operations. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  successful  results  have  been  obtained  m 
children  as  young  as  three  years  (BiUroth  succeeded  m  one  instance, 
the  child  being  under  twelve  months,  without  chloroform),  but  it  is 
not  generally  advisable  to  operate  earlier  than  this;  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earlier  the  operation  be  performed  the  less 
will  be  the  impediment  in  the  patient's  speech. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  gags  now  in  use.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  simplest  and 
most  efficacious  is  an  instrument  (Fig.  696)  a  modification  by  Mr.  Rose 
of  the  unilateral  gag  (Fig.  697)  used  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Fergusson. 
The  action  of  the  palate  muscles,  particularly  the  levator  palati,  in 
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Fir.  69G.* 


Fig.  697. 


Fig.  698. 


drawing  asunder  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate,  has  received  considerable 

attention  from  various  Sur- 
geons, and  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  W.  Fergusson  first 
brought  before  the  profes- 
sion his  method  of  dividing 
the  muscles  from  behind 
■with  his  triangular  knife. 
Pollock,  Sedillot,  and  other 
Surgeons  have  practised 
division  of  the  palate  mus- 
cles by  making  an  incision 
in  the  soft  palate  of  about 
an  inch  in  length  (see  Fig. 
699),  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  cleft,  but  Fergusson's 
plan  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  vascular 
supply,  besides  being  more 
scientific. 

Operation. — The  patient 
being  placed  upon  a  table 
in  a  good  light,  and  chloroform  having  been  ad- 
ministered, the  mouth  should  be  opened 
■with  the  gag.  The  first  step  in  the 
operation  consists  in  passing  the  tri- 
angular knife  (Fig.  698)  behind  the 
palate  (Fig.  699),  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  pressing  it 
outwards  so  as  to  divide  the  levator 
palati  as  it  lies  between  the  pterygoid 
plates.  This  often  causes  sharp  haemor- 
rhage, and  the  pharynx  should  be  kept 
clear  of  blood  by  being  frequently 
swabbed  with  small  sponges.  Should 
the  palato-glossus  or  palato-pharyngns 
be  seen  to  exercise  any  action  on  the 
sides,  their  fibres  may  be  snipped  with 
the  scissors,  the  half  uvula  being  drawn 
towards  the  median  line  with  smooth 
forceps,  in  order  to  make  the  muscles 
tense. 

The  second  step  consists  in  paring 
the  edges  of  the  cleft  with  a  fine  nai'- 
row-bladed  knife  (see  Fig.  698) — the 
merest  shaving  is  sufficient — and  the 
easiest  way  to  effect  this  is  to  seize  the 
one  half  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of 
fine  hooked  forceps,  and,  entering  the 
point  of  the  knife  close  to  the  forceps, 
with  its  back  towards  the  tongue,  cnt 

*  The  sliding  ring  passing  up  ou  either  side  of  the  hinge  keeps  the  gag  iu 
position ;  the  large  end  being  used  for  adults,  the  other  for  children. 
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upwards  to  tTae  apex  of  the  cleft.  Repeating  this  on  tlae  other  side,  a 
:Jntinuouspece  nja^^^^^^^  ...p 

Fia.699. 


Fig.  702. 


tocrether,  may  now  be  effected.  Wire, 
horsehair,  and  silk  sutures  have  all 
been  used  with  success,  and  have  each 
their  advocates ;  but  fine  silk  thread,  _ 
wPll  waxed  is,  on  the  whole,  easiest  of  manipulation 

Tir'ntroduction  of  the'  sutures  is  best  accomphshed  by  the  man- 
of+v^hn+pd  to  Mr  Avorv  A  curved  needle  set  m  a  handle,  with 
aTe;?  elo^h^^^^^^^^^  Fig.  698),  and  armed  with  a  waxed 
thread  of  ordinary  sized  suture-silk,  is  passed  from  below  upwards 
nWt  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cut  margin  of  the  fissure;  the 
ttead  is  seizeTwith  forceps  close  to  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  drawn 
ala  doub  e  thread  out  of  the  mouth,  with  the  single  ends  also  hang- 
ing out  wben  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  thread  double 
thfough  that  edge  of  the  palate.  A  similar  double  thread  is  then  passed 
from  below  upwards,  through  the  other  margin,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  cut  surface  and  Exactly  opposite  the  first  thread.  Thus,  there  is  now 

a  double  thread  through 
Fig.  701.  each  side  of  the  fissure. 

(Fig.  700.)  The  left-hand 
loop.  A,  is  next  passed 
through  the  right,  B,  and 
on  pulling  the  ends  of  the 
right  thread,  C  C,  the  left  is 
drawn  through  the  right 
side.  By  holding  one  end 
and  pulling  on  the  loop, 
A  the  thread  will  become 

single,  and  the  ends  may  remain  hanging  out,  one 
at  either  corner  of  the  mouth  ready,  when  the 
other  stitches  are  passed,  to  be  drawn  tight  and 
made  fast.  Two,  three,  or  four  threads  are  in- 
troduced in  like  manner,  and  then  each  is  tied 
n       «  securely,  first  with  a  slip  knot  (Fig.  701),  and 

then  with  a  double  reef.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  threads 
too  tight,  lest  the  circulation  in  the  edges  of  the  flaps  be  interfered  with 
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by  pressure,  as  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  deal  of  swelling 
generally  follows,  and,  if  the  edges  be  drawn  too  closely  together,  their 
mutual  pressure  will  hazard  the  occurrence  of  primary  union.  (Fig!  702.) 

In  cases  where  the  cleft  extends  into  the  hard  palate,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  steps  already  mentioned,  to  adopt  one  or 
other  of  the  two  methods  about  to  be  described,  in  order  to  bring  the 
edges  together.  If  the  gap  in  the  hard  palate  be  not  too  wide  or  exten- 
sive, the  whole  cleft  may  be  closed  at  one  operation.  The  first  method — 
introduced  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  but  known  most  generally  as 
Langenbeck's  operation — consists  in  separating  the  mucous  and  peri- 
osteal tissue  from  the  bone,  by  entering  a  curved  blunted  instrument, 
called  a  raspatory  (Fig.  703),  through  a  short  incision  made  down  to 
the  bone,  close  to  the  alveolar  ridge  on  either  side  of  the  cleft.  By 
carefully  manosuvring  the  instrument,  the  soft  tissues  covering  the 
hard  palate  may  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  drawn  to  the  median 
line  with  sutures.  The  bleeding  is  sometimes  smart,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  wound  the  posterior  palatine  artery. 

In  very  severe  cases  of  cleft,  and  where  the  tissue  covering  the 
bone  is  extremely  thin,  this  method  frequently  fails ;  and  it  was 
this  failure  that  induced  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Fergusson,  in  1873,  to 


Fig.  703. 


Fig;  704. 


practise  osteotomy,  which  in  his  skil- 
ful hands  was  attended  with  very 
successful  results.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  operation  was  not 
novel,  as  Dieffenbach  in  1845  sug- 
gested a  somewhat  similar  plan,  which,  however,  had  but  little  trial, 
and  still  less  success,  on  the  continent. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  operation  of  osteotomy, 
as  performed  by  Sir  William  Fergusson.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  having 
been  pared,  and  the  palate  muscles  divided,  one  or  two  holes,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  fissure,  are  bored  through  the  bone  on  either  side, 
exactly  opposite  each  other,  with  a  small  brad-awl,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  margin.  (Fig.  704.)  Through  these  holes  threads 
(waxed  silk  is  best)  are  passed,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  but 
are  not  drawn  tight.  A  series  of  punctures  through  the  bone  is  next 
made  near  the  alveolar  ridge  (Fig.  704^,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
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I  ff    These  perforations  give  a  line,  so  to  speak,  to  the  chisel,  which 
■    now  inserted  and  made  to  cut  through  the  bone  on  either  side. 
TT  Mason  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  claims  to  have  suggested  this 
1-ni'marv  use  of  the  brad-awl,  to  prevent  the  chisel  splintering  the 
pieiimi     j^^^^^^      mentioned  that  if  the  vomer  be  attached  to  one 
Tfeoi  the  cleft,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass  the  stitches,  and  im- 
;  Isible,  without  detaching  the  vomer  to  bring  that  edge  of  the 
ate  on  to  a  lower  horizontal  plane,  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
effect  in  order  to  lessen  the  height  of  the  vault  of  the  mouth,  so 
e  sential  to  the  ultimate  improvement  in  speech.    In  such  cases,  there- 
foe      is  advisable  to  strip  the  soft  tissues  off  the  bone  on  hat  side 
Islu  t  described.    By  slightly  twisting  the  handle  of  the  chisel  the 
palatal  process  of  the  maxilla  is  broken  from  its  anterior  connections 
S  when  this  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
•n  thi  hard  palate  can  be  approximated.    The  use  of   he  chisel  causes 
considerable  haemorrhage,  which,  however,  can  readily  be  staunched 
bv  plu-ing  the  lateral  apertures  with  lint.    Threads  shou  d  now  be 
Lsed°?eady  for  tying,  through  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate  down 
fo  the  apex  of  the  ^vta;  and  those  lying  loose  in  the  holes  bored  m 
the  hard  palate  having  now  been  drawn  tight,  aU  the  stitches  should 
,e  fastened  off  in  the  usual  way.  . 

A  purgative,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  may  be  given  with 
advantage  about  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the 
clotted  blood  which  may  have  been  swallowed  during  this  procedure. 

It  is  usual  to  remove  the  stitches  on  the  fourth  day,  and  it  is  often 
a  nice  question  to  decide,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether  to  leave  them  in 
a  httle  longer,  or  to  take  them  out  for  fear  of  their  causmg  harmful 
irritation.  The  plugs  of  lint  should  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third 
day  It  is  very  important  that  the  patient  should  be  in  a  good  state  of 
general  health  at  the  time  of  the  operation,— more  especially  free  from 
cold,  as  any  increase  in  the  secretion  in  the  nares  tends  to  ooze  through 
between  the  edges  and  prevent  primary  union. 

For  the  first  week  after  the  operation,  the  patient  must  not  speak, 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed  (if  able  to  write  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pencil),  with  the  head  low,  so  that  any  mucus 
forming  may  drain  back  into  the  pharynx.  A  fluid  diet  should  be 
ordered,  consisting  of  milk,  beef -tea,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  plain  soups 
taken  cold,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

The  improvement  in  the  speech  is  generally  slow,  but  much  may  be 
done  by  practice ;  the  patient  being  taught  to  open  the  mouth  wide, 
and  to  endeavour  to  pronounce  each  letter  distinctly,  with  the  nostrUs 
kept  closed  between  the  fingers.  it-. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  m  favour  of  both  the  methods  just 
described  of  closing  the  hard  palate.  Langenbeck's  operation  seems  to 
be  more  applicable  to  the  less  severe  forms  of  cleft  in  the  hard  palate, 
while  Sir  William's  operation  can  be  performed  in  cases  where  the 
former  could  not  be  adopted,  i.e.,  when  the  soft  tissues  covering  the 
bone  are  extremely  thin,  and  the  cleft  very  wide. 

Durinf  the  three  last  years  of  Sir  William's  life,  he  used  the  chisel 
in  more  than  eighty  cases,  most  of  which  were  successful,  and  many 
of  them  cases  in  which  no  operation  had  previously  been  considered 
possible.  In  three  instances  necrosis  of  the  detached  portion  of  the 
palate  process  occurred,  and  the  result  was  necessarily  unsatisfactory ; 
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but  it  should  bo  remembered  that  in  Langenbeck's  operation,  sloughing 
of  the  soft  parts  ia,  in  severe  cases,  not  rare. 

In  perforations  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate,  caused  generally  by 
syphilitic  ulceration,  no  operation  for  their  closure  can  with  any  con- 
fidence be  recommended,  for  the  loss  of  tissue  is  so  decided,  and  the 
patient's  general  constitution  so  depraved,  that  primary  union  can 
hardly  be  looked  for.  In  these  cases  an  obturator  of  vulcanite  or 
india-rubber,  to  close  the  aperture  and  render  the  speech  more  distinct, 
is  all  that  can  be  done. 

Mechanical  Treatment. — As  a  substitute  for  any  operative  pro- 
cedure to  effect  the  closure  of  Cleft  Palate,  an  artificial  loalale  may, 
perhaps,  be  constructed,  and  worn  with  mnch  advantage.  Mr.  A. 
ISasmyth  brought  forward  this  mode  of  treatment  in  1845,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Stearns,  at  the  same  time,  in  America.  The  palate  or  obturator 
is  made  of  various  materials, — a  gold  or  ivory  plate,  caoutchouc,  etc. 
Mr.  Sercombe  has  brought  this  resource  to  such  perfection,  in  its 
adaptation  to  very  extensive  clefts,  as  to  render  an  operation  more  a 
matter  of  choice  than  of  necessity,  for  the  improvement  of  the  voice 
and  performance  of  deglutition.  Obviously,  no  obturator  should  be 
worn  continuously,  which  can  obstruct  the  development  of  the  jaw  in 
childhood,  or  cause  absorption  of  the  natural  bone,  and  thereby 
enlarge  the  fissure. 

Diseases  of  the  Jaws. — Necrosis. — The  Jaws  are  subject  to  Necrosis 
from  at  least  three  causes  :  Syphilis,  Exanthematous  poison,  especially 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  and  Phosphorus.  The  latter  form  of  Necrosis 
occurs  among  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus,  as  in  the  making  of  lucifer  matches.  Dr.  Wilks,  among 
British  writers,  appears  to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  this  source 
of  necrosis, — in  the  Gay's  Hospital  Reports  of  1846-47.  In  Germany, 
phosphorus-necrosis  was  recognized  as  early  as  1839,  by  Lorinser,  who 
published  a  paper  upon  the  subject  in  1845,  and  was  followed  by  other 
authors. 

The  mode  in  which  the  necrosis  is  produced,  seems  to  be  by  the 
entrance  of  phosphorus -fumes  into  the  osseous  structure  of  the  jaws, 
through  carious  teeth  or  an  open  socket ;  the  disease  never  arising 
when  the  teeth  of  the  workmen  are  sound.  The  liability  of  the  two 
jaws  to  this  necrosis  appears  to  be  about  equal,  or  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance against  the  lower  jaw.  Of  52  cases  given  by  German 
authorities,  21  were  of  the  upper  jaw,  25  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  in  5  both 
jaws  were  affected,  and  1  case  is  uncertain.  The  English  statistics 
gathered  by  Mr.  Salter  point  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  Excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  disease,  as  affecting  both  jaws,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Symptoms. — The  same  symptoms  arise,  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
Necrosis;  but  in  that  proceeding  from  phosphorus,  they  are  most 
marked.  Toothache,  intermittent  at  first,  becomes  continuous  ;  the 
teeth  loosen,  and  pus  exudes  from  the  sockets.  The  gums  are  swollen 
and  tender,  and  detached  more  or  less  from  the  alveoli.  Swelling  of 
the  face  takes  place,  to  perhaps  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  if  only 
one  side  of  the  jaw  is  affected,  a  peculiar  lop-sided  appearance  results ; 
one  or  more  fistulous  openings  also  discharge  pus,  and  lead  down  to 
bare  and  dead  bone.  The  general  health  yields  under  the  constant 
suffering,  loss  of  food,  and  the  poisonous  influence  of  purulent  matter 
swallowed  daily. 
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•        .    Dpatli  may  at  lengtH,  take  place  from  exliaiistioii, 
Termnations.--Be^^^  JSe  cheeks  akd  lips  ;  recovery  occasionally 
or  rapidly  from  gangreue  ot  t  and  deformity.     The  repair, 

ensues,  with  cojiderab^  ^  ometLs  very  complete,  the  formation 
after  necrosis  ot       jaw,  is  piimice-stone  deposit  of  bone 

of  new  bone  being  ^^^^  P^^!'^"^^  and  has  been  regarded  as 

on  the  ^^q-^^V^'T^.IhtTs  ne^Ss  is  derived  from  the  peri- 
cbaracteristic  of  P^o^P^^^'^^  f „  ^,one  it  is  decidedly  of  lower 
osteum,  and  ^^^^^^  ^ -^^^^^^^^^^^  disease  of\he  upper 

;r^T;tid's^^^^^^^^^^  not  to  be  pe^- 

Se  pumice-like  ^o^^—  by  Mr. 

resulted  W^^^^^Jy^™  jg^^^^^^  In  a 

Perry's  case  m  the    Medico  ^'J^^'^i,^         g  in  the  St.  Bartholo- 

remarkable  case  recorded  by  fg^g.^hornas  b^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

mew's  Hospital  Eeports  of  l«^f'^P^^'P  „7the  iaw  The  new  bone 
lower  jaw  was  followed  hj  retot^^^  °  riosteC  or  from  the  sur- 
appears  to  be  produced  either         J^^^^b^^^^^  its  vitality  ; 

rounding  soft  parts  when  the  P^^^^^^^^™^  was  suf&cient 

and,  in  Mr.  ^^^'^^J^^^;^^^^^^^  t^Ther  notable  points  were 

^-^tol^de^Sr  T=5a^^-^- 

't  Talfey  ^^movS  l^V^C  wHch  Ltended  nearly 
SraSe  toIgS  the  iaw.  ^^^^ 

ticularly  noted  the  form  of  reparation  ^^P^^^^^^^^  to  a 

to  be  but  temporary;  the  new  bone  ^^^^^^Xfpnt  to  keep  out  the 
..ere  arch,  and  ultimately  being  s^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

any~:e  to  the  influence  of  phosphorus  ^ou^  Verv^^^^^^ 
form  of  disease.    Any  decayed  teeth  oy'^^^^^l^llJ"'^^^^^  of 

only  measures  available,  pending  the  detachment  of  the  se^^^^^^^^ 
theprodnction  of  an  enveloping  shell  of  ,  o  bt  extrT^^^ 

tain  the  form  of  the  jaw.    The  sequestrum  _  is  _  then  ™f 
through  the  mouth,  if  possible,  or  through  incisions  p  aced  so  as  to 
leave  the  least  subsequent  deformity    The  permanent  jt  oi  t^^^^^ 
should  be  preserved,  when  practicable.       Subperiosteal  re^^^^^^^^^ 
has  been  much  advocated  by  foreign  Surgeons ;  as  M.  ^^^^^^l^'  ^l^^^^^^ 
Maissonneuve,  and  Oilier  of  Lyons.     This  «P«^^^^,«.^/^t^^^°J 
rantly  differ  irom  the  extraction  of  sequestra,  as  ^^dm^^Jj  P^^^^^^^^^ 

Prevention  in  the  case  of  phosphorus-necrosis  has  been  ably  n- 
vestigated  by  Dr.  Bristow,  in  Mr.  Simon's  Report  to  th^  P:.vy 
Council,  1863.    Working  with  amorphous  phosphorus  ^f/^^^^^^jf 
with  danger,  for  the  disease  arises  exclusively  from  the  fumes  ot 
common  phosphorus. 
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Upper  Jaw.— Abscess  of  the  Antrvm.—ln  connection  witli  Dental 
bnrgery,  abscess  of  the  antrum  lias  been  specially  considered;  but  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  (jenera^ 
Surgeon  must  take  notice  of  the  kind  of  swelling  presented  b/  a 
purulent  collection  within  the  antrum.  Arising  from  the  irritation 
ot  carious  teeth,  which  may  be  in  immediate  relation  to  the  antrum  or 
unconnected  with  that  cavity,  as  the  incisor  teeth,  the  disease  com- 
mences as  alveolar  abscess,  which  bursts,  directly  or  indirectly  into 
the  antrum.  But  abscess  of  the  antrum  may  result  from  catan-hal  or 
other  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane ;  or  it  may  be  of  traumatic 
origin, — the  extraction  of  a  tooth  communicating  with  the  cavity  the 
entrance  of  a  foreign  body,  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  or  injury  received 
during  birth  in  a  pubic  presentation.  An  instance  of  the  latter  occa- 
sion of  injury,  having  induced  abscess  of  the  antrum  in  an  infant  a 
fortnight  old,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Eees,  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
(JN .  b.),  vol.  iv. 

The  sijmptoms  are,  at  first,  those  simply  of  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  :  dull,  deep-seated  pain  shooting  up  the  face  and  to 
the  forehead,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  cheek,  with  considerable 
fever  and  constitutional  disturbance.  A  slight  rigor  sometimes  an- 
nounces  the  formation  of  matter,  which  may  find  its  way  into  the 
nostril,  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  sound  side,  either  throuo-h  the 
normal  opening,  or  an  opening  resulting  from  absorption,  as  maintained 
by  M.  Giraldes.  Generally  the  pus,  not  finding  a  ready  exit,  distends 
the  antrum ;  bulging  out  the  cheek,  uplifting  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
depressing  the  hard  palate,  and,  loosening  the  teeth,  obstructing  the 
nasal  duct  and  closing  the  nostril.  The  vs^all  of  the  cavity  undergoes 
absorption,  and  becoming  thinned,  it  yields  a  peculiar  parchment-like 
crackling  under  pressure  with  the  finger.  The  matter  may  burst 
externally,  into  the  mouth  or  into  the  nostril;  in  either  case  con- 
siderable necrosis  and  scar  will  probably  be  the  result. 

Treatment. — Any  carious  teeth  or  stumps  must  be  extracted.  This 
may  be  followed  by  a  flow  of  pus,  when  the  introduction  of  a  trocar 
through  the  alveolus  will  completely  evacuate  the  matter.  "When  all 
the  teeth  are  apparently  sound,  the  first  molar  tooth  should  be  extracted, 
as  having  the  deepest  socket  and  being  most  liable  to  decay,  and 
then  the  socket  must  be  punctured. 

Puncturing  the  Antrum. — Care  should  be  taken  in  using  the  trocar, 
lest  it  penetrate  with  a  jerk  and  injure  the  orbital  plate.    The  alveolus 
admits  of  being  punctured  above  the  gum,  and  this  will  be  necessary 
m  the  rare  case  of  suppuration  occurring  in  old  people,  after  loss  of  the 
teeth.    The  cavity  should  then  be  cleansed  by  syringing  with  warm 
water,  by  means  of  a  curved  canula  and  hydrocele  elastic  bottle.  A 
slightly  astringent  injection  may  be  advisable ;  and  a  weak  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  zinc  answers  admirably.  The 
entrance  of  any  particles  of  food  should  be  prevented,  by  plugging  the 
aperture  with  cotton- wool ;  or,  as  Mr.  Salter  has  suggested,  by  fitting 
a  metal  plate  to  the  mouth,  with  a  small  tube  to  fill  the  aperture,  which 
can  be  corked  at  pleasure  and  serves  as  a  pipe  for  injection.    In  punc- 
turing the  antrum,  the  possible  subdivision  of  this  cavity,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  bony  septa,  will  be  an  obviously  important  condition ; 
and  especially  with  reference  to  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  as  the 
fang  of  a  tooth  lodging  in  one  of  these  subdivisions. 
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f        nntrum  producing  a  slow  expansion  of  tlii3 
Chronic  f        °4*^^,ra  S  growth,  as  Liston  has  seea  happen  ; 
,avity,Biay  be       aken  1^^^^  hypertrophy  of  the  osseous 

particularly  ^^^^^/^'^f         irritation,  a  condition  which  Stanley 
^,,,11  in  consequence  of  PJ^^^^f  ^J^^^etice  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence. 

.mentions  as  5^^^^^/^^^  The  svCtom^  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Dropsy  of  he  AMru^r^^^^  ^^^^  slowly  pro- 

abscess,  only  that  the  ^XTT  a  clear  or  yellowish  serous  fluid,  and 
auced.    The  flmd  evacuated  IS  a^  This  condition  was  formerly 

frequently  contains  flakes  P\°^f  ^^^^^  between  the  antrum  and 
attnbuted  to  obstruction  of  Jf  ^P^Ition  of  the  mucous  secretion, 
nostril;  tbus  allowmg  a  gradual  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^ 
It  is  now  regarded  ^^^.^^^  ^^^7^^  of  the  teeth,-dentigerou^. 
antrum,  ^^.r^""'  ^oTu^  a  size  as  to  be  mistaken  for  tbe  cavity 
eysts,  which  either  S-o^J^.^^^^'^Z  the  antrum,  leaving  no  trace 
fy:;ftrti:n.^^Scf^^^^^  ot  t.e  contained  fluid,  serous 

and  not  mucous.  subside,  the  jaw  resuming  its 

The  sweUing      J?"..'^'^^^  a  punctured  alveolus  having 

original  size  ;  and,  the  ^^^^'^^Xpse  o?  the  antrum  sometimes  results ; 
ceased,  the  aperture  c  oses  /'^^^         a  proiection  of  the 

-,.th  V^^V^^^^orf.^^^^^  ,Uone  imme- 

upper  wall,  m  the  torm  ^l,?^  ^  j^^^le  deformity  was  found  m  the 
diately  below  the  J^^^JS ti  the  dissecting-room  at  King's 

EXgef  audit  ^sTri^nrny^^^^^^^^^  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  as 
probably  a  unique  specmen  mistaken  for  a  solid 

Dropsy,  like  a^^^^^^'  f  J^^^^  able  Surgeon  removed  the  upper  jaw 
growth  ;  and  m  one  case  a  very  able  ^nv^eo  i^^atory  puncture 

Lore  discovering  the  error  of  ^lagno^^^^  ./^  l^jrt^J^.Ue  case 

Sir^..ergusson,and 

^^Xntt^^'^th^llt^^  fluid  is  the  only 

mod":  rind  this  proved  -^-M  ^^^^^^^  various 
TvuomB.-Hyperostos^s,  or  simple  ^I'^'^^^J^^^^^^^  ^ith, 
morbid  growths  or  tumours  ^'t,^^^^'^^^^^^^^^  and  recurring^ 

cancerous  tumours  ^^r^.rtlTsS^^  diffei.  in  no  essential 

The  pathology  of  ^^i  ^f/^^^^.'^^ths  in  other  situations, 
particulars  from  that  ot  tue  same  giuwuiio        ,  -  differential 

Their  iia,nosis  i''-^--^  Z::n  jAed'Strir 

cbara«ters  of  these  tumourB  are,  li°'"''''''.";Jf  L.        difficulty  is 

diagnosis,  theref  ore^s  by  n_  — ^^00!  "in 

rt^S,uro?m^^^^^^^^  «^  — ^ 

^''Wxamining  any  tumour  of  the  Tipper  Jaw  a  careful  inspection 
m  examining  ^i>.y  -,1    should  be  made  of  the  face,  mouth, 

and  palpation,  as  far  as  possible,  saouiu  .  ohmild 

and  nares.    In  making  a  ri^i^o««°P^«  a^^^^^ 
be  illuminated  by  the  Laryngoscope.  A  small  P^^^^.^^t 
back  of  the  throat,  at  such  an  angle  that  luminous  ra^s  ^^l^'^^^^^^ 
it  are  reflected  into  the  nares,  whilst  the  image  formed  in  the  miiioi 
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ia  seen  by  the  observer.  An  antral  tumour  can  tlms  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  a  polypus  springing  from  the  turbinate  bones  or  a 
growth  springing  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  condition  ^f  Ihe 
hard  and  soft  palate  should  be  examined  with  the  finger,  and  behind 
the  soft  palate  to  ascertain  any  extension  of  the  growth  in  that  direc 
tion.  ihe  consistency  of  the  projection  beneath  the  teeth  is  more 
readily  discovered,  and  the  finger  should  be  passed  over  it  both  outside 
and  mside  the  cheek. 

_  Non-malignant  growths  are  more  or  less  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
painless.  They  grow  slowly,  and  have  no  tendency  to  involve  surround- 
ing parts  or  the  skin,  except  by  mechanical  interference  ;  the  general 
health  also  remains  unaffected.  Myeloid  and  vascular  tumours  are 
softer  than  other  non-malignant  growths,  and  more  vascular  in  appear- 
ance where  they  are  covered  only  by  mucous  membrane.  They  grow 
more  rapidly,  occasionally  ulcerate,  but  do  not  fungate,  as  in  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  may  then  bleed  profusely.  Encephaloid 
cancer  is  characterized  by  its  softness,  and  gnawing  pain  affecting  the 
face  and  head  ;  its  rapid  growth,  and  tendency  to  fungate  and  bleed. 

Tumours  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are  more  open  to  diagnosis.  Non-maliq. 
nani  growths  are  distinguished  by  hardness,  and  slowness  of  growth, 
with  no  tendency  to  fungate  within  the  mouth,  and  no  enlargement  of 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  After  a  time,  the  unchecked 
growth  may  burst  through  the  skin  and  present  a  f ungating  mass ; 
but  this  has  a  more  healthy  appearance  and  is  of  slower  growth  than 
the  encephaloid  fungus.  Cancerous  tumours  generally  originate  with- 
in the  bone,  and  grow  rapidly ;  tumours  having  these  characters  are 
almost  invariably  cancerous. 

Treatment. — Medicinal  treatment  with  the  view  of  inducing  ab- 
sorption can  be  of  little  avail.  A  small  enchondi-oma  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  said  to  have  been  thus  removed,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley,  by 
the  application  of  iodine. 

Early  and  complete  excision  of  the  growth  is  the  only  cure;  in 
non-malignant  tumours,  before  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  growth 
have  become  too  complicated  to  admit  of  complete  extirpation;  in 
cancerous  tumours,  before  the  surrounding  structures  have  become 
involved. 

The  results  of  sucb  operations  are  more  successful  in  respect  tO' 
tumours  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  whole  disease  can  be  more  completely 
removed.  What  security  there  may  be-  in  the  removal  of  half  the  jaw 
affected  with  cancer,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Excision  op  the  Upper  Jaw. — This  operation  was  first  performed 
by  Mr.  Syme.*  Of  several  methods  of  operation,  that  which  is  most 
generally  applicable  is  as  follows: — The  patient  sitting,  or  lying  re- 
cumbent and  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  central  incisor 
tooth  of  the  diseased  jaw  is  extracted,  and  two  incisions  are  then  made. 
Eirst,  a  bistoury  is  entered  at  the  junction  of  the  malar  and  upper 
maxillary  bones,  and  carried  down  with  a  curvilinear  incision  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Secondly,  another  incision  is  made  from  the 
nasal  process  of  the  upper  maxilla  down  along  the  side  of  the  nose, 
round  the  ala,  which  it  detaches,  and  perpendicularly  through  the 
centre  of  tlie  upper  lip  into  the  mouth.  The  flap,  thus  defined,  is 
(dissected  up  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  its  contents — the  eye- 

'  Edin.  Med.  Journal,"  1868,  p.  558. 
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SaCf  Saa^  ^^e  pat...  J^^^J^^t^ 

by  strong  ^^^^^^^-P^i^^.^ 'af  ^  being  inserted  into  the  orbit 

the  nasal  process,  one  blade  ot  tJie  pi  „  ^^^^^^^ 

_-the  eye  stzU  Pf  ^^^j^^'  ^^"^^  n^row-bfaded  saw,  where  the  incisor 

toe  pdate-bone  with  the  vdum  palat,,  or  soft  p^  ate 
«1innld  be  left  untouched,  if  possible.    Ihe  osseous 
Sss  thus  detached  from  its  conuectious,  is  drawu 
Swards  and  forwards,  aud  easily  removed  Liga^ 
tares  must  be  applied  to  the  facial  a,D4  transverse 

S  rrteries.  o7Ly  other  --^^'"^^1^; 
secured  by  torsion  or  pressure,  ihe  large  caviLy 
exposed  is%lugged  with  lint  from  the  bottom,  the 
to^of  inteluient  replaced  over  it,  and  retained  m 
positSn  b7a  few  twisted  sutures  in  the  chjek  and 
upper  Hp7no  portion  of  integument  should  be  pared 
Xhowever  redundant  it  may  at  first  appear  ;  havmg 
been  stretched  over  the  osseous  tumour,  it  will  con- 
tract and  pucker  up.  The  ultimate  ^fS^^^^'^ 
resulting  from  this  operation  is  comparatively  incon- 

The  m^Z^r  lone  may  be  involred  in  the  disease 
with  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  then  tJie 
zygoma  and  junction  of  the  malar  with  the  external 
aniular  process-  of  the  frontal  bone,  must  each  bo 
di^ded  externally  with  the  pliers,  and  the  operation 
completed  as  for  removal  of  the  superior  maxilla  alone. 

The  malar  bone  and  the  orbital  plaie  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  may  be  sound  ; 
then,  a  groove  having  been  made  with  a  small  saw, 
across  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  malar  bone,  the  separation  is 
completed  with  the  forceps,  including  the  remainder 
of  the  bone  as  above  described. 

Modificwtions  of  this  Operation  have  been  practised  with  success  loy 

Sir  W.  Pergusson.  „ 

(a.)  A  transverse  incision,  slightly  curved,  may  be  made  from  the 
iunction  of  the  malar  bone  below  the  eye  across  to  the  nasal  process,, 
instead  of  curving  downwards  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  _  Consider- 
able  htemorrhage  will  thus  be  avoided,  and  the  other  incision  may  be 
made  as  already  indicated.  ,     „  ,  j  > 

(b )  A  single  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  upwards  and 
outwards,  has  enabled  him  to  remove  tumours  of  some  size  ;  or  an 
incision  through  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  base  of  the  columna 
and  into  the  nostril,  has  afforded  sufficient  space  for  the  removal  o^ 
tumours  of  such  size  as  it  would  be.^deemed  advisable  to  operate  on. 


■•^J  the  latter  incision  T  h 

^ith  the  alveolar  boi^ier  o7+l     •'"^'^  ^^^^^7  <^he  whole  of  tl,«  . 

tto  patient  could  eat  readn?-/5'>' """1 
distinctly.  readily  and  speak 

ElCISION  OF  THE  L0WH>  T.w      n  . 

-meal  of  this  bone  ^TgelZn/.^t' 

ttoiaw::rif4lfn7rrarns^°«'^°' 
tending  beyond  the  s/mpta-^tS 

artic'ullo?  1*^  i*"-  V  dis- 

articiilation,  oS'eittr  smTK;"-^ 
ae.ed^necessa.7  by  the  ;.le;T°o[ 

the 

or  entire,  is  the  same.    The  obilct'  i^T."^  ^""^'^"^  operation,  partial 

sbonld  be  entered  beS -^^^f  ^  scalpel 

incision  carried  down  the  I    .^^'^^^'^^^ation,  and  an 
ramus  behind  the  an^e  thenorif""'  ^T^^" 
of  the  bone  to  the  chin  a .  ^""^  ^^^^ 
terminates  about  an  tch  tLV"^  ^P-^^^'^^' 
lip.    In  the  coarse  of  tht  W        !i  ""^'■^^'^ 
will  be  divided  but  thp  t  facial  artery 

former  is  at  once  iVateT'S/^^  --/ded.  ThI 
up,thoroughlvexposinrthp  V,  "^^^  flap  is  dissected 
under  it  ifto  the  cavTt?  of  thr°^'l^^'  P^^^^d 

jaw,  keeping  closeTfhf  boneTn^th^^^^'r 
the  mucous  membrane     Th^T'  f  i  ■    ■  detaching 
the  diseased  sSe  havin  J  L  ""^'^i  '^'^'^"^  of 
inencing  the  operation  S  been  extracted  in  com- 

Vped^^^;ough^3  ^hr  cSgX\^  n 

the  front,  and  by  cLyinc^  the  w A^^^  ^^^^^  '"^^""^^ 
closely  turned  towards  tge  neck  of  Z  '''''^  ^dge 

•  Eova^  P    t  P'°''^''  *°  ^^°^d  wounding 

itoyal  Free  Hospital.    (Author.)  " 


EXCISION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

1  „,.;ilnrv  firterv  the  pterygoid  muscles  are  divided,  and 
the  internal  ^^^^y^''^^;,:,^  the  infernal  maxillary  require  liga- 
To  comron  trunk  of  this  vessel  and  the  temporal  artery- 
tare,  the  common  ^  carotid— will  be  found  as  it  emerges 
tue  termmatxon  ofjj-  -/^^^  ^^^^^i,,  ^.U^  ,f  the  digastric  muscle. 
TCcavfty      filS  with  lint,  the  flap  replaced,  and  neatly  retained 

"'Ttotf  T-^Sr  excision  of   the  lower  jaw,  between  the  sym- 
1,    •=  Td  m-le  can  be  effected  in  like  manner;  the  incision  under 
P^^fr  ^f  the  bone  extending  only  between  these  two  points,  and 
t  ouuLgy'eLw^^^^^^^^  at  the  angle,  as  well  as  at 

symphysis,  the  operation  -7^-"^?^?^ 
;T.m-«i-mT  and  anplvinff  the  saw  and  forceps  at  the  limit  oi  tne  aib 
the  ^^^^^^^Xrsidf  Whenever  the  operation  extends  beyond  the 
'm^hysis  neces  ta^^^^^^  division  of  the  muscles  on  either  side  which 
E  from  tSe  jaw  to  the  tongue,  this  organ  must  be  secured  and  drawn 
forward?  by  ieans  of  a  li|atnre  previously  introduced  through  the 
t^uZ  andVs  held  by  an1.ssistant.  Otherwise,  the  tongue,  loosened 
anteriorly,  may  be  retracted  into  the  pharynx-swaUowed,  m  fact,  and 
thi-eaten,  or  actually  occasion,  suffocation. 

ln\  unique  case,  hoth  lateral  portions  of  the  jaw  were  removed 
leavino-  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  symphysis  A  non-malignant 
tumour  on  the  right  side  having  been  excised,  with  that  Vort.ou  oithe 
iaw  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1836,  a  similar  tumour  on  the  left  side  with 
ttit  portion  of  the  jaw,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Spence  after  an  interval 
of  six  years— in  1842.  The  patient,  a  woman,  aged  forty-six  at  the 
date  of  the  first  operation,  made  a  good  recovery  after  the  secon^^ 
operation.  She  lived  for  fourteen  years,  and  could  chew  with  the  front 
teeth  so  as  to  eat  animal  food.  Post-mortem  exammation  showed  that 
the  space  on  either  side  of  the  symphysis  was  occupied  by  a  veiy  dense 
structure,  giving  attachment  to  the  masseter  and  mternal  pterygoid 

(2  )  The  entire  jaw  can  be  removed  en  masse,  by  an  incision  carried 
round,  and  a  disarticulation  corresponding  to  that  for  the  removal  of 

half  the  bone.  ,  , .  ...  -u^ 

During  the  process  of  healing  by  granulation,  the  patient  must  be 
fed  with  liquid  food,  spooned  into  the  mouth  or  sucked  through  a  tube. 
A  dense  fibrous  tissue  gradually  forms  a  kind  of  substitute  ]aw  ;  and, 
especially  when  the  articulations  are  left  untouched,  the  movements 
and  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  are  far  more  perfect  than 
might  be  expected.    It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some  kind  ot 
artificial  supplementary  jaw,  with  teeth,  might  be  fixed  upon  the  fibrous 
matrix,  and,  when  an  appropriate  opportunity  offers,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  put  this  notion  into  practice.    My  earhest  recollections  ot  these 
operations  on  the  jaws  date  back  to  their  memorable  performance  by 
Mr.  Liston,  at  the  University  College  Hospital ;  and,  although  upwards 
of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  first  I  witnessed  such  an  opera- 
tion, the  scene— ere  the  days  of  chloroform  or  ether— of  the  master 
operator,  with  his  massive  hand,  snapping  through  the  jaw-bone  of 
the  patient  seated  before  him,  the  group  of  assistants,  and  the  multitude 
of  students  in  the  theatre— lives  in  my  memory  with  the  freshness  of 
yesterday. 
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Closure  of  the  Jaws. — This  condition  implies  more  or  less  inability 
to  open  the  mouth  and  to  perform  the  act  of  mastication.  It  may  be 
spasmodic  or  permanent. 

(1.)  Sfasmodic  closure,  sometimes  of  several  weeks'  duration,  ia 
almost  invariably  connected  with  difficult  eruption  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Owing  to  want  of  space  for,  or  malposition  of,  the 
tooth,  constant  pressure  thus  occasioned,  induces  a  state  of  tonic  spasm 
of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  treatment  consists  in  opening  the  mouth  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  with  the  aid  of  wedges  or  a  screw  gag  ;  the  second 
molar  must  then  be  extracted  to  make  room  for  the  wisdom  tooth,  or 
the  tooth  itself  may  be  removed. 

(2.)  Permanent  closure  may  be  the  result  of  several  causes  oper- 
ating mechanically ; — profuse  salivation,  with  sloughing  of  the  cheeks  i 
and  the  formation  of  rigid  cicatrices  which  draw  up  and  hold  the  i 
lower  jaw  closely  and  tightly  against  the  upper ;  anchylosis  of  the 
temporo-maxillary   articulations,  in   consequence   of   injury,  or  of 
arthritic  inflammation ;  the  formation  of  an  osseous  bridge  between  ; 
the  jaws,  or  the  lower  jaw  aiud  temporal  bone,  as  a  rare  consequence  i 
of  chronic  articular  arthritis  ;  pressure  of  a  neighbouring  tumour, 
especially  in  the  parotid  region,  so  as  to  directly  fix  the  joint.   Besides  I 
interfering  with  mastication  and  articulation,  permanent  closure  in  i 
early  life  is  often  followed  by  stunted  development  of  the  jaw,  present-  < 
ing  a  marked  shortening  of  the  chin  and  an  oblique  direction  of  the  i 
front  teeth.  With  perforation  of  the  cheek,  there  is  a  constant  dribbling  | 
escape  of  the  saliva,  and  the  most  disgusting  disfigurement.  i 

Treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
cause  of  closure. 

Rigid  cicatrices  may  be  relieved,  not  perhaps  permanently  remedied, 
by  excision  of  the  contracted  integument ;  the  patient  wearing  for 
months  or  years  the  silver  shields  adapted  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
by  Mr.  Clendon,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  re-contraction.  Anchylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulations  may 
be  overcome  by  mechanically  breaking  up  the  adhesions,  under  the  in-  ■ 
fluence  of  chloroform.  An  osseous  bridge,  connecting  the  jaws,  can  be 
severed  and  removed  by  cutting- pliers  and  a  small  saw ;  but  this  pro-  . 
ceeding  must  .be  warranted  by  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Any  tumour 
which  mechanically  impedes  the  motion  of  the  jaw  may  be  extirpated, 
provided  its  anatomical  relations  to  the  parotid  gland  do  not  contra- 
iudicate  such  operation. 

The  formation  of  an  artificial  joint  in  the  lower  jaw  was  originally 
suggested  by  Esmarch  in  1855  ;  followed  by  Rizzoli  in  1857,  who  quite 
independently  conceived  a  similar  idea.  The  one,  however,  performed 
excision  of  the  joint ;  the  other  simply  cut  through  the  jaw,  without 
removing  any  portion  of  bone. 

Esmarch's  operation  appears  to  be  preferable,  as  facilitating  the 
formation  of  a  false,  movable  joint.  It  was  first  performed  by  Dr. 
Wilms,  of  Berlin,  in  1858,  and  successfully ;  shortly  afterwards  by 
Esmarch,  with  equal  success ;  and  subsequently  by  Diltt,  of  Vienna, 
and  by  Wagner,  of  Konigsberg,  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  the  patient  sinking  from  pyaemia ;  since  which 
some  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  A  small  incision  along 
the  edge  of  the  jaw  exposes  the  articulation,  when  sufficient  bone 
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ghonld  be  removed  to  give  free  motion— say,  Half  an  inch— by  means  of 
fl  Hev's  saw  or  cbain-saw.  ■,     i    •  r 

Rizzoli's  operation  has  proved  snccessful  m  his  own  hands,  an  tonr 
onses  and  it  has  been  performed  also  by  Professor  Esterle.  No  ex- 
ternal incision  is  made,  but  section  of  the  jaw— not  excision— is  accom- 
plished from  the  interior  of  the  month,  with  powerful  forceps.  Both 
these  operations  have  proved  unsnccessful,  owing  to  reunion  of  tho 
divided  jaw. 


THE  NECK. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

INJURIES  OF  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA,  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Larynx  and  Trachea.— No  department  of  Surgery  demands  greater 
promptitude  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  than  that_  which 
relates  to  the  larvnx  and  trachea;  so  that,  being  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  ready  knowledge  is  here  more  especially  requisite. 

Inmries  of  the  Larynx  sometimes  occur,  m  the  form  of  compression 
or  fracture  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages ;  the  former  lesion  mostly  m 
younff  persons,  when  the  cartilages  are  soft  and  yielding ;  the  latter 
iniury  more  often  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  when  these  structures 
have  undergone  some  degree  of  ossification.  At  the  middle  period  of 
life,  adults  are  less  liable  to  either  injury,  as  the  cartalages  are  then 
self-protected  both  by  their  elasticity  and  resistant  strength.  Com- 
pression or  fracture  of  the  larynx  is  attended  with  more  or  less  contu- 
sion or  bruising,  affecting  the  soft  parts  around  the  seat  of  injury, 
and  also  the  sub-cellular  tissue  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrance. 

These  laryngeal  injuries  are  produced  by  some  mode  of  direct  vio- 
lence ;  as  in  strangulation  or  garotting ;  or  from  a  powerful  blow  or 
fall  on  the  box  of  the  larynx.  _  p  pc 

The  danger  of  laryngeal  compression  or  fracture  is  that  of  suffoca- 
tion ;  but  in  the  one  case,  there  will  be  less  risk  of  immediate  asphyxia, 
unless  the  pressure  be  prolonged  ;  for  the  laryngeal  cartilages  recover 
their  natural  shape  and  position,  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed. 
Asphyxia  may  supervene  in  consequence  of  either  form  of_  injury; 
owing  to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  laryngeal  mucous  tissue,  or 
from  inflammatory  effusion  therein  as  oedema  glottidis,  or  simply  as  a 
spasmodic  affection  induced  by  irritation. 

Treatment  must  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  measures  appro- 
priate for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  these  contingencies,  interstitial 
hsemorrhage,  inflammation,  and  spasm.  Hence  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  throat,  cold  lotions  or  warm  fomentations,  with  some 
general  lowering  treatment  and  anti-spasmodics.  In  the  event  of  im- 
pending suffocation,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed. 

Wounds  qe  the  Throat. — These  injuries  are  inflicted  commonly 
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with  suicidal  intent,  and  usually  therefore  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
as  a  razor  or  knife;  forming  the  wonnd  ordinarily  known  as  cut  throat! 
This  wound  is  a  transverse  and  upturned  incision,  somewhat  jagged  or 
lacerated,  and  varying  in  depth  and  extent. 

^  It  may  be  a  superficial  wound,  dividing  only  the  integument,  and  to 
a  limited  extent,  in  front  of  the  throat ;  or  extend  across  the'  throat, 
from  side  to  side,  or  ear  to  ear,  and  sever  the  carotid  vessels — artery 
and  vein,  with  perhaps  the  pneumogastric  nerve — on  one  or  both  sides, 
and  if  sufficiently  low  down  in  the  neck,  the  phrenic  nerve  may  be 
touched.  An  integumental  wound,  commencing  on  one  side  of  the 
throat,  may  divide  these  vascular  and  nerve-trunks  on  that  side ;  but 
a  wound  sufficiently  resolute  to  extend  to  the  other  side — cutting  the 
throat,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  from  ear  to  ear — and  dividing  the 
vessels  on  both  sides,  will  scarcely  be  effected  without  involving  deeper 
parts. 

A  deep  wound  involves  the  air-passages,  and  perhaps  the  pharynx 
or  oesophagus.  The  appearance  and  functional  phenomena  differ  some- 
what according  to  the  situation  of  the  wound.  It  may  be  ahove  the 
hyoidhone;  thus  opening  the  mouth  under  the  tongue,  which  perchance 
will  be  touched,  and  the  power  of  deglutition  is  lost.  Or,  the  wound 
may  pass  across  the  thijro-hyoid  space,  above  the  larynx,  the  commonest 
situation  ;  opening  the  pharynx,  and  perhaps  shaving  off  the  epiglottis 
or  touching  the  glottis  itself,  and  here  also  deglutition  is  incomplete. 
Or,  the  larynx  may  be  divided  anteriorly,  exhibiting  a  transverse  gap, 
through  which  the  air  issues  during  each  expiration,  with  a  rushing, 
bubbling  sound,  and  with  almost  sufficient  force  to  blow  out  a  candle 
if  held  near  the  aperture.  The  voice  is  lost  or  reduced  to  a  broken 
whisper,  but  it  is  restored  on  closing  this  opening  in  the  windpipe. 
Similar  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  trachea  is  opened.  The 
thyroid  hody  will  be  almost  necessarily  involved,  an  important  source  of 
haemorrhage.  The  oesophagus  can  be  opened  only  by  a  deeper  wound, 
passing  through  the  trachea.  But,  in  rare  instances,  both  windpipe  and 
gullet  have  been  divided  down  to,  and  implicating,  the  vertebral  column 
beneath.  The  windpipe  is  usually  cut  in  front  and  high  up,  the  suicide 
imagining  that  a  wound  of  the  air-passage  is  mortal ;  and  thus  the 
prominence  of  the  larynx  mostly  invites  the  attempt.  Hence  also,  the 
great  vessels  and  nerves,  on  either  side  of  the  throat,  providentially 
escape  injury. 

Consequences  and  prognosis. — Hcemorrhage  is  the  immediate  source  ■ 
of  danger.  It  may  be  venous ;  proceeding  from  the  plexus  in  front  of 
the  trachea,  or  from  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  carotid  trunk  or 
its  branches  are  the  source  of  arterial  haemorrhage;  and  the  trunk 
must  be  wounded  if  the  jugular  vein  be  implicated.  Death  may 
speedily  ensue,  directly  from  hgemorrhage,  or  from  the  blood  trickling 
into  the  windpipe,  producing  asphyxia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  at 
a  later  period.  Occasionally  death  arises  from  the  accidental  sucking 
up  of  air  into  the  veins,  inducing  asphyxia.  Division  of  a  large  nerve, 
the  pneumogastric  or  phrenic,  occurs  usually  in  conjunction  with 
wound  of  the  larger  vessels ;  and  division  of  the  phrenic  on  one  side 
only  may  be  almost  immediately  fatal,  either  by  partially  suspending 
respiration,  or  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
Asphyxia,  in  connection  with  or  as  a  consequence  of  cut  throat,  may 
arise,  as  already  stated,  from  hsemorrhage  into  the  trachea,  or  from 
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lesion  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  congestive  pneumonia  consequent  on 
cither  state ;  but  pneumonia  or  bronchitis  is  liable  to  result  also  from 
the  introduction  of  cold  air  into  the  lungs  through  the  wound,  by  in- 
flammation extending  downwards  from  the  aperture  in  the  windpipe. 
(Edema  of  the  glottis  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  or  the  irritation 
or  impaction  of  a  partly  detached  epiglottis,  may  severally  induce 
asphyxia,  when  the  wound  is  above  the  larynx.  Loss  of  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  glottis,  preventing  its  efficient  closure,  will  allow  food 
to  pass  into  the  larynx  and  through  the  external  wound,  without  any 
wonnd  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.  Mucus  also  is  apt  to  accumulate 
in  the  bronchi,  owing  to  their  diminished  sensibility.  Lastly,  the 
respiration  may  be  mechanically  impeded  below  the  epiglottis;  either 
by  a  partly  detached  portion  of  cartilage  hanging  into  a  laryngeal  or 
t  tracheal  wound,  or  by  overlapping  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ti'achea 
I  by  the  upper  portion,  when  this  tube  is  completely  divided. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  are — to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  to 
f  adjust  the  wound  for  reparation,  to  obviate  any  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, to  administer  food,  and  to  avert  inflammation  of  the  trachea  or 


lungs. 


(1.)  Hcemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  the  ligature  of  any  bleeding 
1  vessel,  whether  artery  or  vein,  so  as  to  prevent  any  oozing  or  trickling 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea.    The  introduction  of  a  silver  tube  into  the 
windpipe  aperture  of  the  wound  will  obviate  the  liability  of  blood  being 
sucked  in  by  each  act  of  inspiration.    This  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  oozing  hgemorrhage  has  ceased.    (2.)  The  wound  should  be 
adjusted  by  position,  rather  than  by  sutures.    An  mtegumental  wound 
may  be  advantageously  united  by  a  few  points  of  suture,  throughout 
its  extent.    In  a  deeper  wound,  involving  the  windpipe,  partial  union 
only  can  take  place,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  parts  subject  to  the 
actions  of  respiration  and  deglutition ;  the  wound  closes  chiefly  by 
granulation  and  cicatrization.    If  primary  union  happen  to  occur  in 
the  central  part  of  the  wound,  coagula  are  apt  to  accumulate  beneath, 
threatening  suffocation  by  pressure  upon,  or  passing  into,  the  windpipe, 
and  the  wound  will  have  to  be  reopened  for  their  removal.  The 
extremities,  or  integumental  portion  of  the  incision,  may  be  retained 
together  by  a  suture  or  two,  leaving  the  central  portion  open ;  the 
head  should  then  be  brought  forwards,  so  as  to  depress  the  chin  towards 
the  sternum,  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  bandage  round  the  crown,  with 
a  lateral  strip  passing  down  on  either  side  of  the  face,  fastened  to  a 
band  around  the  chest.    If  the  trachea  be  completely  divided,  a  suture 
or  two  should  be  inserted  into  each  side  of  the  tube,  to  retain  its  ends 
together.    (3.)    Difficulty  of  breathing  must  be  prevented  or  overcome, 
by  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  already  enumerated  which  give 
rise  to  dyspnoea.    The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  main- 
tained at  about  80°  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  air  moistened  and  softened,  as 
it  is  breathed  through  the  windpipe  aperture,  by  covering  the  wound 
with  a  piece  of  muslin  loosely  folded,  beneath  which  a  clean  sponge 
moistened  with  warm  water  may  be  placed  adjoining  the  air  aperture. 
This  aperture  must  be  carefully  kept  open  and  free  of  any  clot,  or  other 
occasion  of  impediment  to  the  breathing.    A  wound  above  the  larynx, 
and  followed  by  oedema  of  the  glottis,  will  necessitate  recourse  to 
tracheotomy.    (4.)  The  administration  of  food  becomes  a  difficulty 
only  when  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  opened.    Food  is  best  intro- 
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duced  by  means  of  a  large-sized  elastic  catheter,  or  the  tube  of  the 
stomach-pump,  passed  through  the  mouth  into  the  gullet  below  the 
opening.  If  this  mode  of  feeding  cause  great  irritation,  nutritive 
enemata  may  be  resorted  to.  The  food  is  necessarily  liquid,  but  strong 
beef -tea,  soup,  or  Liebig's  liquor  carnis,  milk,  eggs  beat  up  with  brandy 
or  wine,  can  be  thus  administered,  and  the  patient's  life  indefinitely 
prolonged,  until  he  is  able  to  swallow  without  assistance. 

(5.)  Inflammation,  in  the  form  of  bronchitis,  will  probably  be 
averted  by  due  attention,  as  ali'cady  directed,  to  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  which  the  patient  breathes  through  the  windpipe 
aperture ;  and  pneumonia  prevented  by  watchful  observation,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  any  trickling  hasmorrhage  into  this  aperture. 
In  the  event  of  either  form  of  inflammation,  the  treatment  accordingly 
must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles ;  taking,  however,  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  patient,  as  reduced  by  haemorrhage  and  his 
depressed  mental  condition. 

The  wound,  in  the  course  of  granulation,  requires  nothing  more  than 
water- dressing,  or  other  simple  applications. 

Aerial  Fistula  sometimes  ensues  ;  the  skin  having  doubled  in  and 
become  adherent  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture  in  the  air-tube,  a  jet  of 
air  passes  and  repasses  through,  with  each  act  of  respiration.  This 
happens  most  frequently  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space,  Mr.  Erichsen  has 
found  the  following  operation  successful  in  closing  such  a  fistula  : — The 
edges  of  the  opening  are  to  be  freely  pared,  and  the  knife  passed  under 
them  for  some  distance  to  detach  them  from  the  subjacent  parts,  a 
vertical  incision  also  being  made  through  the  lower  lip  of  the  opening, 
splitting  it  downwards.  Two  points  of  suture  are  then  inserted  into 
each  side  of  the  horizontal  incisions,  bringing  their  edges  into  contact ; 
but  the  vertical  cut  is  left  free  for  discharges  and  mucus  to  drain  away, 
and  for  the  expired  air  to  escape,  lest  emphysema  occur.  Unless  this 
outlet  be  left,  the  sutures  will  burst,  and  union  of  the  edges  be  frus- 
trated. An  aerial  fistula  cannot  be  safely  closed  when  the  larynx  above 
is  obstructed,  and  it  may  even  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  open- 
ing and  introduce  a  silver  tube  to  compensate  for  the  laryngeal 
obstruction. 

A  Stab  in  the  Throat,  involving  the  trachea,  presents  no  peculiarity 
from  an  ordinary  cut  throat ;  except  the  liability  to  emphysema,  by 
escape  of  air  into  the  surrounding  cellular  texture,  if  the  wound  be 
narrow  and  slanting.  Compression,  with  a  pad  of  lint,  weU  retained 
by  strips  of  plaster,  will  generally  succeed  in  overcoming  this  diflB.- 
culty. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages — Larynx,  Trachea,  or  Brmchi. 
— Various  substances  that  admit  of  being  swallowed,  occasionally  pass 
into  the  rima  glottidis,  and  thence,  perhaps,  lower  down  into  the  air- 
passage  ;  any  such  body  is,  however,  not  swallowed  into  the  glottis,  in 
an  effort  of  deglutition,  but  inhaled  into  this  opening  from  the  mouth, 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  in  the  act  of  laughing  or  talking  with  the 
substance  in  the  mouth.  It  is  drawn  by  the  current  of  air  between 
the  dilated  lips  of  the  glottis.  Various  substances  may  thus  pass 
the  "wrong  way" — a  bit  of  meat,  a  cherry-stone,  a  bean, pea,  nut-shell, 
or  a  tooth,  money,  a  button,  a  bullet,  pill,  or  pebble,  a  pin,  fish-bone,  or 
piece  of  stick. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  suddenly  obstructed  respiration,  and  of 
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irritation,  followed  by  those  of  inflammation.    But  tlie  symptoms  vary 
in  intensity  according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body. 

Impacted  in  the  rlma  glottidis,  any  substance  so  placed  completely 
obstructs  respiration,  and  the  individual,  suddenly  turning  blue  in  the 
face   drops  down  dead  almost  instantaneously.    Not  uncommonly  _a 
violent  explosive  cough  or  two  ejects  the  foreign  body,  and  the  peril  is 
over  although  spasmodic  coughing  still  remains  for  a  time,  owing  to 
the  irritation.    In  the  lanjnx,  the  foreign  body  may  lodge  or  hitch  in 
one  of  the  ventricles,  or  slip  down  into  the  trachea;  the  same  spasmodic 
couo-hincr  is  evoked,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  sense  of 
suffocation,  and  pain  referred  to  the  episternal  notch,  a  croupy  sound  is 
heard  through  the  stethoscope,  during  respiration,  but  the  voice  is 
broken  or  lost.    All  these  symptoms  are  most  intense  when  the  larynx 
is  the  seat  of  impaction.    In  the  trachea,  the  foreign  body  has  more 
room,  and  the  urgent  symptoms  subside  perhaps  for  a  while ;  or,  the 
foreign  substance  moving  up  and  down  occasionally,  particularly  if  the 
patient  move,  coughing  returns  with  increased  violence,  and  the  body 
can  be  heard  and  even  felt  to  strike  the  larynx,  seeming  to  threaten 
instant  suffocation.    In  the  bronchi,  a  foreign  body  is  comparatively 
tolerated ;  the  respiration  is  more  or  less  embarrassed,  and  a  whistling 
or  murmuring  sound  may  be  heard  over  the  seat  of  lodgment ;  some- 
times also,  during  coughing,  the  body  is  dislodged  and  driven  upwards. 
The  rio-ht  bronchus  is  generally  that  into  which  the  foreign  body  falls, 
it  being  larger,  though  passing  outwards  almost  transversely;  while 
the  left  bronchus,  of  smaller  size,  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  more  directly  in  the  line  of  the  trachea.     According  to 
Professor  Spence's  observations,  the  foreign  body  has  always  been 
found  in  the  left  bronchus. 

The  diagnosis  from  laryngitis  or  croup  turns  mainly  on  the  history 
of  the  dyspnoea ;  the  apparent  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
act  of  eating  and  laughing,  for  example,  and  the  sudden  origin  of  the 
symptoms  from  that  occasion,  constitute  the  chief  points  of  distinction. 

Co7isequences. — Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or 
lungs,  supervenes  in  a  variable  period,  but  generally  in  a  few  days 
after  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  have  subsided.  Cough, 
pain,  and  muco-piirulent,  perhaps  bloody,  expectoration  succeed;  and 
they  continue  until  the  patient  is  worn  down,  in  a  few  months  or  a 
year  or  two,  and  dies  from  hectic  exhaustion.  Rarely,  the  foreign 
body  may  be  coughed  up  again  ;  in  one  instance,  Heckster  relates 
that  a  ducat  was  thus  ejected  after  two  years  and  a  half  imprison- 
ment ;  in  another  case,  Tulpius  states  that  a  nut-shell  was  coughed 
up  after  a  lodgment  of  seven  years — the  patients  in  both  cases  re- 
covering. Sometimes  death  ensues,  although  the  body  has  been 
ejected ;  as  in  an  instance  given  by  Sue,  in  which  a  pigeon-bone  was 
spat  up  seventeen  years  after  its  introduction,  the  patient  dying  about 
a  year  afterwards  from  marasmus. 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  size  and  physical  character  of  the 
foreign  body,  and  the  period  of  its  incarceration.  Mr.  Erichsen  finds 
that,  after  the  immediate  danger,  the  greatest  risk  occurs  between  the 
second  day  and  the  end  of  the  first  month,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
patients  out  of  twenty-one  having  died  daring  this  period ;  but  that 
the  mortality  diminished  until  the  third  month,  when  it  increased 
again.  The  cause  of  death  also  varies  according  to  the  period  of  the 
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fatal  result.  During  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  it 
happens  from  convulsions  and  sudden  asphyxia;  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  It  IS  apt  to  occur  from  inflammation  of  the  luiTgs;  and  after 
some  months  have  elapsed,  death  results  from  hectic  exhaustion 

Ireatment.—The  obvious  indication  is  to  get  the  foreign  body  out 
ot  the  windpipe  ;  but  the  proceeding  to  be  taken  should  be  guided  hv 
the  urgency  of  dyspnoea.    (1.)  Impaction  in  the  rhna  glottidis  will 
demand— when  opportunity  offers— immediate  search  below  the  root 
ot  the  tongue  with  the  finger,  and  extrication  of  the  substance  from 
the  chink  of  the  larynx.    Failing  to  accomplish  its  removal,  laryng- 
otomy  must  be  performed  immediately,  and  a  probe  passed  through  the 
laryngeal  aperture  into  the  larynx  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body.  (2.) 
Lodgment  within  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  may  allow  of  some  delay ;  in 
order  to  quiet  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  prevents  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  body,  not  itself  too  large  to  be  coughed  up.    With  this  view, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  the  patient  somewhat  under  the  inflence 
of  narcotics  or  chloroform.     Inversion  of  the  body— by  holding  the 
patient  with  his  heels  upwards  and  head  downwards,  shaking  the  body 
at  the  same  time,  or  slapping  the  back— will  probably  cause  the  sub- 
stance to  drop  out  of  the  air-passage  and  escape  through  the  mouth.  A 
child  can  be  readily  held,  head  downwards  ;  but  for  a  grown  person 
some  mechanical  contrivance  may  be  necessary,  such  as  was  used  in 
the  case  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei,  when  he  accidentally 
swallowed  a  half-sovereign.    If  suffocation  threaten,  the  attempt  must 
be  abandoned. 

Laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay, 
in  the  event  of  the  foreign  body  still  remaining  in  the  windpipe.  The 
respiration  is  thus  set  free,  and  the  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
subsides ;  so  that  the  substance  may  be  expelled  through  the  larynx,  or 
more  probably  through  the  artificial  aperture.  Sometimes,  it  can'  be 
safely  extracted,  or  made  to  drop  out  by  inversion.  The  temporary 
absence  of  symptoms,  such  as  convulsive  cough,  impending  suffocation, 
or  of  any  sound  or  movement  as  of  the  foreign  body,  might  mislead 
the  Surgeon  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  for  operating  ;  but  this 
treacherous  quiescence  will  not  justify  the  postponement  of  trache- 
otomy. Otherwise,  the  danger  returning  suddenly,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  some  days,  the  patient  may  die  asphyxiated  before  surgical  assis- 
tance can  be  obtained.  Some  such  admonitory  cases  have  occurred. 
Chloroform  should  not  be  administered  when  the  foreign  body,  lyino- 
loose  in  the  trachea,  may  possibly  be  ejected  through  the  aperture,  by 
an  expulsive  effort ;  but  when  the  body  is  impacted,  it  must  be  ex- 
tracted, and  then  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  will  be  much 
facilitated  by  the  state  of  anesthesia. 

The  results  of  cases,  as  left  to  nature  or  subjected  to  treatment,  are 
well  shown  by  the  statistical  facts  collected  by  Professor  Gross,  re- 
specting 169  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages.  Spontaneous 
expulsion  occurred  in  57,  8  terminating  fatally.  Inversion  of  the  body 
alone  was  successful  in  6  cases,  and  unsuccessful  in  6.  In  68  cases, 
tracheotomy  was  performed  ;  60  lived  and  8  died.  In  17,  laryngotomy 
was  practised;  13  lived  and  4  died.  In  13,  laryngo-tracheotomy  was 
performed  ;  and  of  these,  10  recovered  and  3  died.  It  thus  appears 
that  of  the  98  cases  in  which  the  windpipe  was  opened,  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  83  were  successful,  and  15  fatal, — or  the  deaths  were 
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in  tbe  proportion  of  1  to  5|.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  operation,  trache- 
otomy was  most  favourable,  the  deaths  being  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
gl  •  whereas,  after  each  of  the  other  two  operations,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  was  twice  as  great.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  was  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  .  J. 

Scalds  op  the  Glottis,  Mouth,  and  Pharynx — not  untreqnently 
happen  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  their  attempting  to  drink 
from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  containing  boiling  water.  The  act  of  swal- 
lowing is  not  complete,  but  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are 
scalded,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  speedily  induced ;  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  remaining  unaffected.  A  similar  state  may  be  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  flame  in  the  explosion  of  gas  or  fire-damp. 

The  symptoms  are,  immediate  and  urgent  suffocative  cough,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing;  and  the  appearances  are,  puffed  and  turgid  lips, 
the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  having  a  whitened  and  soddened 
aspect.    Death  soon  follows,  unless  the  inflammation  be  subdued. 

Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  throat,  and  small,  repeated  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  may  succeed  in  reducing  the  oedema;  but  the 
urgency  of  the  dyspnoea  will  probably  necessitate  tracheotomy  without 
delay,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety ;  and  a  tube  must  be  introduced 
into  the  tracheal  aperture  and  retained  there,  until  this  has  subsided 
under  the  continuance  of  remedial  measures.  The  operation  is  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  difficult,  by  the  shortness,  fatness,  and  tur- 
gidity  of  the  neck,  and  small  size  of  the  trachea.  Having  performed 
the  operation  several  times,  under  these  circumstances,  I -can  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  Surgeons  who  regard  it  as  only  an  unavoidable  alterna- 
tive between  death  and  the  possible  preservation  of  life,  and  that  the 
result  is  generally  fatal,  from  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Strong  mineral  aoids  are  occasionally  swallowed,  either  with 
suicidal  intent  or  by  accident.  The  effects  of  such  fluids,  as  sulphuric 
acid,  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  boiling  water,  the  mucous  mem- 
brance  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  becoming  whitened  and  corrugated, 
with  some  tendency  to  oedema  glottidis.  But,  in  Mr.  Spence's  ex- 
perience of  such  cases,  suffocation  is  rarely  so  urgent  as  to  necessitate 
recourse  to  tracheotomy. 

AsPHTXLA  or  APNffiA. — These  terms  are  synonymous  only  by  usage, 
as  being  understood  to  signify  want  of  breath ;  their  etymological 
meaning  is  widely  different — the  one  signifying  an  absence  of  pulse  (d, 
not,  o-(f}vl(i},  I  beat)  ;  the  other,  an  absence  of  breath  (d,  not,  irvid),  I 
breathe).  Apnoea  should,  therefore,  correctly  speaking,  be  the  term 
selected  to  designate  the  various  forms  of  suspended  or  impeded  respi- 
ration ;  but  the  term  Asphyxia  has,  by  association,  become  so  familiar 
that  I  here  employ  it  as  having  that  meaning. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  as  indicated  by  the 
respiratory  movements ;  which,  at  first  short  and  rapid,  soon  become 
deep,  forcible,  and  prolonged,  with  a  gradually  widening  interval  be- 
tween them,  until  just  before  they  entirely  cease,  when  they  again 
diminish  in  force  and  duration.  The  circulation  of  blood  undergoes 
concurrent  changes ;  the  heart's  action,  at  first  accelerated,  in  a  few 
seconds  becomes  slow,  laboured,  and  feeble,  till  the  pulse  ceases  to  be 
perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  heart,  however,  still  beats,  audibly  to 
the  ear,  and  palpably  to  the  hand,  applied  to  the  chest ;  this  action 
gradually  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  till  it  entirely  stops  at  a  period 
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fi^-s*  interruption  to  the  respiration  The 
Ttt  Wttrr  -«P-t"ry  effort  anS  the  cessaLu 

ot  the  heart  s  action,  vanes  from  two  to  four  minutes.   Cerebral  svmn 

Wnrorr"^  somewhat  he'Tot 

lowmg  order  :-a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  giddiness 

fZ7  T  ^"^^^^      ^^^^^^  d^-^i-g  the  e^es ;  tl  fa 

J^li  f  iT^'^'i'^'^"'*  voluptuous  dreams,  which  soon  fadeaway  into 
insensibility  and  unconsciousness,  speedily  succeeded  by  convulsions. 
1  he  appearances  of  the  person  nndergoing  asphyxia  are  peculiar ;  an 
extremely  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  blueness  of  the  lips 
starting  of  the  eyeballs,  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  face,  head  and 
neclc,  trothy  mucus,  occasionally  sanguineous,  about  the  mouth,  invo- 
luntary passage  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  and  sometimes  an  emission  of 
semen  with  or  without  erection. 

All  the  symptoms  are  modified  and  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  cause  of  asphyxia. 

Port-Mortem  Appearances.— The  external  appearances  depend  on  the 
period  after  death,— in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  any  characteristic 
appearances  will  mostly  have  passed  off  ;  and  they  are  modified  by  the 
cause  of  fatal  asphyxia.    At  an  early  period,— within  three  or  four 
hours  after  death,— lividity  of  the  lips,  with  oozing  froth,  and  perhaps 
slightly  sanguineous  mucus,  are  conspicuous ;  lividity  and  swelling  of 
the  tongue,  which  presents  impressions  of  the  teeth  upon  its  marlin 
may  also  be  observable  ;  the  eyelids  are  half  open,  and  the  pupils 
dilated;  but  the  countenance  is  generally  placid  and  pallid,  or  faintly 
livid,    ihese  appearances,  however,  resemble  the  facial  aspect  of  death 
from  epilepsy;  or  they  may,  in  part,  proceed  from  heart-disease,  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  other  causes  of  death.    Rigor  mortis 
sets  m  early,  and  particularly  after  drowning  in  ice-cold  water.  The 
hands  are  clenched,  sometimes  so  firmly  in  the  drowned  as  to  be  opened 
only  by  great  force,  even  to  cause  fracture  of  the  finger-bones.  Death 
resulting  from  asphyxia  mechanically  induced,  usually  leaves  some 
marks  of  violence,  such  as  ecchymosis  or  laceration  at  the  seat  of 
injury.   There  may  be  the  mark  of  a  cord  upon  the  neck  after  hanging, 
or  of  fingers  on  the  neck  after  throttling ;  the  hyoid  bone  also  is  some- 
times fractured,  or  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  dislocated.  The 
internal  appearances  consist  chiefly  of  venous  congestion  of  certain 
organs,  with  a  proportionally  anemic  condition  of  other  organs.  The 
heart  and  great  vessels  are  greatly  engorged  with  black  blood,  on  the 
right  side :  the  left  side  of  the  organ  is  generally  empty,  or  contains 
venous  blood  as  on  the  right  side.    The  blood  throughout  the  body  has 
a  venous  tint,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  state.    The  portal 
systeni  is  much  engorged,  involving,  therefore,  the  liver  and  spleen. 
The  kidneys  partake  of  the  general  venous  congestion.    The  lungs  are 
not  so  entirely  nor  invariably  congested  as  has  been  asserted  in  most 
works;  and  the  brain — according  to  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals,  by  Ackermann — is  always  in  an  anemic  condition  ;  the  cere- 
bral vessels  becoming  congested  merely  as  the  mechanical  result  of  the 
post-mortem  distribution  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  dependent 
position  of  the  head.     Extravasations  of  blood  within  the  cranium 
occasionally  result  from  injury  to  the  head  in  the  mode  of  death. 

Death  by  drowning  is  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity  in  the  state 
of  the  air-passages  and  lungs ;  these  organs  contain  water,  or  other 
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Wicrn  matter,  as  mud,  duckweed,  etc. ;  there  being  no  exclusion  of 
Srei°n  matter  by  spasm  of  the  glottis,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
This  admission  of  foreign  matter  is  established  by  the  observations  of 
4e  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  and  whose  report  appeared  m  the    Transactions,  1862. 

The  causes  of  asphyxia  may  be  arranged  under  four  general  heads  : 
m  A  mechanical  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  ; 
(9)  drownino- ;  (3)  the  absence  of  oxygen  in  the  respired  gas ;  (4) 
inhalation  of  a  toxic  vapour,  associated  with  an  absence  of  oxygen. 
The  following  tabulated  view,  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Harley,  presents  at  a 
glance  a  very  useful  enumeration  of  the  particular  causes  of  asphyxia^ 
comprised  under  each  of  these  general  modes  of  causation. 

Asphjxia  may  arise  from — 

/  Pressure  on  the  trunk  preventing  the 
expansion  of  the  chest ;  throttling ;  garot- 
ting ;  strangulation  by  a  cord  ;  hanging ; 
smothering,  by  covering  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  imbedding  the  face  in  earth, 
/  External.  I  feathers,  wool,  etc. ;  paralysis  of  the  respi- 
(ratory  muscles  from  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord,  or  to  the  base  of  the  brain ;  double 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  admitting 
air. 


/ 


1st.  Mechanical 
Impediment  to 
the   Entrance , 
of  Air  into  the  \ 
Lungs. 


Accident. 


Internal. 


Disease. 


2nd,  Drowning 


Choking  from  a  morsel  of  food  or  other 
substance  blocking  up  the  fauces;  plug- 
ging of  the  trachea  by  a  cherry-stone  or 
other  substance ;  constriction  of  the  fauces 
and  injury  to  the  glottis  from  application- 
pi  corrosive  and  irritating  fluids. 

,  if  Pressure  on  the  trachea  from  an  aneur- 
f  External. ^^1^^^.  ^^^^^ 

I  (Edema  of  the  glottis ;  tumour  on  or 
about  the  vocal  cords ;  false  membrane 
blocking  up  the  air-passages,  as  in  diph- 
theria or  croup  ;  bursting  of  an  abscess  or 
aneurism  into  the  trachea ;  double  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy ;  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  apoplexy  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, causing  paralysis  of  the  pneumo- 
\  gastric,  and  of  the  resphatory  muscles. 

(  In  any  liquid  of  whatever  nature — 
{water,  wine,  beer,  or  brine. 


Internal. 


3rd.  Absence  of  Oxygen  in  the  respired  /   Inhalation  of  pure  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
gages.  \or  any  other  innocuous  gas. 

(Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  coal-gas, 
choke-damp,  ammonia,  chlorine,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
antimonuretted    hydrogen,  sulphurous 


4th.  Inhalation 
a  toxic  gas 
vapour. 


of 
or 


tributed 
phyxia. 


to  As- 


acid,  nitrous  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  vapour 
of  chloroform,  ether,  amylene,  or  any  other 
Volatile  product. 


Treatment.  The  primary  indication  is  to  arterialize  or  oxygenate 

the  blood  as  soon  as  possible ;  this  implying  the  restoration  of  respira- 
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^::i^TLt;^:^Z^'^^Zr  rosources-any  advene  condition 

lesstttrLt&WeS  ^L'r  ""yjro..  apparatus. 

n  ^  -R^        ,,      '  "''^^^o^s,  are  always  applicable 

into  the  luii  and  tLrnnl  ""^"^  "^'^^'^^  ^^'^^       to  rush 

(2.)  Marshall  Ball's  method— or  the  "  readv  mpfT^n^  »  •  i.  • 

laying  the  patient  on  his  face,  with  the  rigU  arm  bent  unTeT^r?  '° 

has  proved  very  successful  in  restorina-  respiration     YpMfl  fffi 

TdicrCh^u^Tt^-  r^r^  the'tttee^of  tt:^^^^ 
IViedico-Ghirurgical  Society,  the  whole  amount  of  exchano-e  ofTr 

m::ro:i:tx^^^^^  ^ -^^^  ~etdi:i 

the  imLwt/ tVr''^"'^";"'  "  P^^^i-l^gi^-l  -ethod  "-consists  in 
Sctora  aXn.  i      ^  ^"""^^  ^'"P  inspiration,  of  the 

the  chP  t     T         T'""^''-  P^''''°^  shoulders  to  the  Vails  of 

the  chest.    Inspiration  is  imitated  by  slowly  extending  the  arms  un 
wards  by  the  sides  of  the  head  until  the  elbows  neariy  touch  eS 

the?iL:Ttt'"l  P^^'™',      ^^"P^-^  restoriiig^he  Lms  to 

lower  nart  J        f  '  ^""^  ^"nfT^  ^^^^'^  P^«^«^^'«  tl^e 

thin  l^er^l  '""l"?  ^^^^  more  readily 

M^sha  iXir^^  ""'^^  the  arms  This  method  seems  superior  tl 
iVlaishall  Halls  mtwo  important  elements:  the step  in  the  re- 
storation of  breathing  is  a  movement  of  expansion  to  a  che^t  already  in 
LTiZfi  ^^P"'^\^^ '  r  d  ^'i^'  «ides  of  the  chest  are  left  uncompressed 
iht  i°  ^^^T^-  ^.^^  quantity  of  air  thus  exchanged  often  exceeds 
tnirty  cubic  inches,  and  m  one  instance  amounted  to  fifty  cubic  inches 
ihe  c»x^^Zai_^o,^.— Restoration  of  this  function  is  partly  efPected  by 
tnat  o±  respiration— by  arterialization  of  the  blood  and  the  respiratory 
,  ''''''^^'^  ^P^^^^^  0^  stimulation  should  also  be 

ZTZ^^  fJ'^K.^^^  ^ar'^  frictions  all  over  the  body,  and  more 
especially  of  the  limbs ;  warm  cofFee  or  tea,  and  brandy,  when  the 
patient  can  swallow,  should  be  administered,  or  previously  by  the 
stomach-pump,  and  stimulant  enemata;  a  warm  bath,  not  above  106° 
xaur.,  wiJl  a  so  be  requisite,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  much 
reauced,  as  by  drowning  in  the  winter  season.  Artificial  respiration 
by  pressure  can  be  readily  applied  while  the  body  is  in  the  bath 

AS  soon  as  the  natural  respiratory  movements  recommence,  arti- 
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ficial  respiration  may  be  discontinued,  or  renewed  only  to  aid  the 
^ffnrtq  when  feeble  and  imperfect. 

Treatment  after  Natural  Bespiratwn.—The  following  directions  are 
appended  by  Dr.  Harley:-(1.)  Give  the  patient  some  warm  nutriment, 
jrwhich  a  small  quantity  of  stimulant  is  added  ;  beef-tea,  chicken 
Zun  coffee  or  tea  with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy.  (2.) 
Pnfc  him  into  a  well-aired  bed,  with  hot  bottles  to  his  feet,  and  encourage 
Seep  (3.)  Let  him  be  carefully  watched  during  sleep  m  case  of 
secondary  apnoea;  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  which  let  gentle 
frictions  and,  if  necessary,  artificial  respiration  be  agam  had  recourse 
to.   Give  volatile  stimulants,  such  as  the  spiritas  ammomae  aromaticus, 

or  sp.  istheris  nitrici.  .         .  i  ,  i  -t-i,^ 

In  the  case  of  the  drowned,  the  following  might  be  said  to  be  the 
four  golden  rules  of  treatment :-(!.)  Empty  the  air-passages  of  all 
the  water  and  frothy  mucus  they  may  chance  to  contain,  by  holdmg 
the  legs  and  trunk  higher  than  the  head.  (2.)  Wipe  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  dry.     (3.)  Drav^  forward  the  tongue.     (4.)  Use  artificial 

^^^^Phartox  and  (EsomKdVS.— Wounds  of  the  gullet  occur  most  fre- 
quently, in  connection  with  cut  throat,  as  a  comphcation  of  this  form 

^F^Ign  Bodies.— Various  substances  are  liable  to  become  impacted 
in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  ;  some  of  which  obstruct  the  passage  by 
their  size,  as  a  lump  of  meat ;  others  impinging,  by  their  pointed 
shape,  as  a  fish-bone,  or  owing  to  their  irregular  form  as  a  set  ot 
artificial  teeth,  which,  in  more  than  one  case,  has  been  dislodged  into 
the  gullet.  The  former  substances  stick  either  m  the  pharynx,  about 
opposite  the  larynx,  where  the  tube  is  narrowed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cBsophagus ;  or,  low  down  towards  the  cardiac  orifice  ot  the 

stomach.  •  -u  -^u 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  choking  and  suffocative  cough,  witn 
turgidity  and  blueness  of  the  face;  and  the  foreign  body  can  probably 
be  felt  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  pharynx.  If  unremoved, 
asphyxia  may  soon  prove  fatal.  Low  down  in  the  oesophagus  a  similar 
obstruction  produces  equal  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  anything  swal- 
^lowed,  though  not  any  difficulty  in  the  act  of  deglutition  itself,  and 
a  sense  of  oppression  with  pain  about  the  top  of  the  sternum  ;  but  the 
degree  of  actual  suffocation  will  depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  im- 
pacted body  on  the  trachea.  The  substance  can  be  detected  by  the 
introduction  of  an  oHed  probang,  carefully  passed  down  to  the  seat  of 
obstruction. 

Small  pointed  bodies  commonly  lodge  in  some  foldot  mucous  mem- 
brane, behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  between  it  and  the  epiglottis,  or 
in  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  Any  substance  so  placed  is  felt  by  the 
individual,  more  particularly  in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  seen,  or  felt  with  the  finger. 

Complications  and  Consequences.— Rn^iviVe  of  the  gullet  has  been 
produced,  either  by  the  violence  of  impaction,  or  in  consequence  of 
ulceration  with  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  cellular  texture  around 
the  tube.  Fatal  haemorrhage  also  has  ensued.  In  a  remarkable  case, 
at  the  University  College  Hospital,  many  years  since,  a  street- juggler 
passed,  as  usual,  a  long,  round-ended  sword  down  his  throat ;  when  he 
suddenly  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  in  a  state  of  collapse.    In  this 
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State  I  saw  Inm  on  being  brought  to  the  Hospital;  a  loose  emphv- 

ternuTin' tl     '"f  ''"^'^  \'  '^^'^^'"^^^^  ^'^'^^  ^ felt  und^S 

Tltrror  fet!w  '"'.'"f '"'f^"""^'  ^"^'^"^^  ^"^'^  '^'^-'^'d  r'espiration 
li  e  poor  tellow  soon  died,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sword  had 

obhquely  perforated  the  esophagus  and  pericardium  at  the  base  of  the 

dntv  f       f^""^  ^^"^^^^      ^^^^  it  became 

with  1  ^  preparation  of  this  interesting  specimen,  which, 

Treatment.~The  foreign  body  impacted,  must  either  be  extracted 
or  pushed  down  mto  the  stomach ;  but  which  of  these  two  proceedings 
may  be  proper  will  depend  on  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  substance 
In  the  pharynx,^  any  kind  of  foreign  body  should  be  extracted,  if 
possible.  _  The  patient  being  seated,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and 
mouth  wide  open,  the  Surgeon  introduces  his  forefinger  straight  into 
the  pharynx,  and  searching  for  the  substance,  hooks  it  up  with  his 
hnger  or  by  a  hook-probang,  or  removes  it  with  curved  forceps 
guided  by  the  finger.  A  pointed  foreign  body,  as  a  fish-bone  or  a 
pm  must  be  withdrawn  very  carefully,  lest  it  lacerate  the  pharynx 
When  any  such  body  has  been  removed,  a  pricking  sensation  will  stiU 
be  experienced  by  the  patient  for  a  while.  A  digestible  substance 
as  a  lump  of  meat,  might  be  pushed  down,  through  the  oesophagus! 
into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  sponge-headed  probang  with  spring- 
expanding  shaft,  A  B.  (Fig.  708.)  Low  down  in  the 'cBsophagus,  L 
Fig.  708.  Fio.  709. 


impacted  foreign  body  may  commonly  be  pushed  into  the  stomach 
in  like  manner ;  or,  perchance,  by  directing  the  patient  to  swallow  a 
large  mouthful  of  bread.  But  a  rough  substance,  which  would  thus 
rupture  the  oesophagus,  or  one  of  a  metallic  or  other  kind  unsuited  to 
the  stomach,  as  a  half-crown,  had  better  be  drawn  up  gi'adually  by 
the  hook-probang  (Fig.  709)  or  by  forceps.  Sometimes,  an  emetic  will 
succeed  in  dislodging  and  ejecting  the  substance ;  or  it  has  been  dis- 
solved, as  in  the  case  of  a  chicken-bone,  by  swallowing  large  quantities 
of  dilute  acid.  This,  however,  is  obviously  an  objectionable  proceeding. 
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All  other  means  havmg  iaile A,  pharyngotomy  or  msoplmgotomy  must 
1.P  resorted  to  for  the  extraction  of  the  impacted  substance. 

Asnhvxia  may  be  so  urgent  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 

.  Tjerform  tracheotomy,  before  attempting  to  remove  the  foreign  body 

■  torn  the  oesophagus.  Generally,  however,  the  attempt  may  be  made 
nt  once-  and  thus  I  succeeded  instantly  m  pushing  a  ump  of  gristly 

'  steak  into  the  stomach  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  lay  back  on  a  sofa 
.rasnino-  for  breath,  and  was  ah-eady  black  m  the  face. 

'  PhIeyngotomt  and  (Bsophagotomt.— These  operations  consist  m 
onenino-  the  gullet  at  one  or  other  part ;  either  for  the  removal  of  an 
impacted  foreign  body,  or  occasionally,  in  stricture,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveving  food  into  the  stomach.  •    t  • 

"     The  left  side  of  the  neck  is  usually  selected ;  the  oesophagus,  inclining 

-  rather  to  this  side,  is  there  more  accessible.    An  incision  is  made  ot 

-  sufficient  length  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
,  muscle,  betwixt  it  and  the  trachea.    The  skin,  platysma,  and  cervical 

fascia  having  been  divided,  the  dissection  is  carried  directly  backwards 
avoiding  the  carotid  sheath  and  larynx  or  trachea.  The  omo-hyoid 
muscle  may  be  divided,  but  the  thyroid  arteries  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided  in  this  deep  dissection.  Having  reached  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus,  a  bougie,  sound  or  catheter,  had  better  be  passed  through 
the  mouth  into  the  cavity,  and  made  to  project  as  a  guide  on  which  to 
cut  the  opening  into  the  gullet.  The  aperture  may  then  be  enlarged, 
either  by  dilatation  with  forceps,  or  by  further  incision  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  extraction  of  the 
foreign  substance,  or  for  the  introduction  of  a  feeding-tube. 

Use  of  the  Stomach-Pump.— This  apparatus  is  more  often  used 
for  evacuating  the  stomaeh  in  cases  of  poisoning,  than  for  the  admin- 
istration of  liquid  nutriment.  A  gag,  with  a  hole  in  it,  having  been 
placed  between  the  jaws  of  the  patient's  mouth,  for  the  easy  passage 
of  a  flexible  tube  without  compression  by  the  teeth,  the  tube  is  intro- 
duced through  the  gag,  and  passed  cautiously  down  the  hack  of  the 
pharynx,  thus  avoiding  the  rima  glottidis,  and  thence  down  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  For  children,  an  elastic  catheter  of  large 
size  may  be  used.  Having  then  attached  the  tube  to  the  nozzle  of 
the  pump,  or  the  catheter  being  connected  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  the  stomach  is  injected  moderately  full  with  warm  water  by 
working  the  pump,  a  pint  or  two  being  thrown  in ;  then,  reversing  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  the  water  or  admixture  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  is  pumped  up  again.  If  the  aperture  in  the  tube  become 
stopped  up  with  undigested  food,  the  action  of  the  pump  should  be 
reversed  sharply,  to  clear  the  passage  ;  or,  this  failing,  the  tube  must 
be  withdrawn,  washed  out,  and  repassed  into  the  stomach.  Care 
must  be  observed  not  to  withdraw  the  whole  quantity  of  water  in- 
jected, lest  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  sucked  up  into 
the  apertures  of  .the  tube,  as  would  happen  if  the  stomach  were  empty. 
Water  should  be  thrown  in  and  pumped  out,  until  it  returns  colourless 
and  the  stomach  is  thus  completely  washed  out.  Emetics  are  generally 
preferable  to  this  mechanical  mode  of  emptying  the  stomach,  when- 
ever vomiting  can  be  excited,  assisted  by  freely  swallowing  diluents. 

For  the  administration  of  liquid  food,  the  stomach-pump  may  be 
employed  in  like  manner,  only  that  the  fluid  is  simply  injected  and  not 
withdrawn. 
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DISEASES  OF  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS,  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA, 
tonsils,  which  may  almost  meet,  leaving  only  a  chink  befcwpl,  ih. 

s  readilf  set"'''  ^^^^ «^-P  ^-er.  The  state  of  the" 
IS  readily  seen  on  opening  the  mouth,  by  slightly  denressinj^  th« 
tongue  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  wooden  pen-hofder^or  pjnc  1  ^  '''' 
•;.nJtt        fi  *°  be  exposure  toxoid  in  con- 

^Zt  ,^  "7     some  constitutionally  disordered  state  of  health  espe- 
cially the  strumous  dyscrasia.    Gout  and  rheumatism  have  some  iX 
ence  in  predisposing  to  tonsillitis,  but  the  malad^is  IssenSally  an 
afPection  of  youth,  a  £?reat  m^.^n.iL  „„„„„  7_    _  ^-^     .  ""^'^  .^'^ 


is  excessiv7l V-  r^;.  off  7 A  a  tonsillitis 
Satton   thp  1  ^'^^^^^^^         the  inflam- 

mation, the  other  often  becomes  affected.    The  individual  is  some 
times  subject  to  recurring  tonsillitis,  at  intervals  of  a  few  months 
ouent  !  ifT        I  tf^>^^nates  in  resolution,  or  in  adults  not  unfre- 
sTaiSever  '        «^PP^ration  is  rare  in  childhood,  apart  from 

^nai^r^'^'"^'~^''-f  "^^^"^"^^  administration  of 

futs  short  f        opportunely  at  the  outset  of  the  disease, 

cuts  short  the  crescent  mflammation.   It  is  useless,  however  to  exhibit 

thr^oo.?^'  hours  after  th;  commencement  of 

the  local  symptoms,  as  their  specific  action  cannot  then  be  exerted 
l.ocal  measures  consist  in  hot  fomentations  or  a  mustard  poultice  from 

tfon.!  S.^^  fT  ^T^l  ^unfavourable  constitu- 

tional state  of  the  general  health  must  be  rectified,  and  without  much 

tuXn^.nn''!  '^P'^^^^  early,-as  soon  as  fluc- 

tuation can  be  detected  ;  and  carefully,  by  a  knife  of  limited  cutting 

thr^.^/L^v  "'^  ^^So  should  be  turned  towards 

the  middle  me,  never  outwards,-thus  to  avoid  the  risk  of  woundin- 

inLmmr?n  '^''^"^  '  i^'T'  ""^^^^  "Stained  is  very  great,  and  the 

mucT^itr/'^""  '^^^^f''  Sonevally,  however,  leavin|  the  patient 
much  pulled  down,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  fllness 

'''1'?™''''''  °^  ™^  TONSIL.—Sometimes  resulting  from 
repeated  inflammation,  this  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  tonsU  more 

•  Revised  and  much  enlarged  by  siTorell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
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nften  occurs  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  without  previous 
nhleffmon  Insidious  and  painless,  the  enlargement  usuaUy  produces 
no  otber  symptoms  than  those  arising  from  the  mechanical  occlusion 
of  the  tonsils.  Hence  some  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing, 
the  child  snoring  at  night,  and  awaking  in  alarm.  The  voice  is 
muffled  and  there  is  more  or  less  "throat-deafness  "  from  other  asso- 
ciated  causes.  Occasionally  the  hypertrophy  attains  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pharynx  is  almost  occluded,  and  respiration  is  carried  on 
inefficiently,  and  with  considerable  effort.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of 
thintrs  after  a  time,  contraction  of  the  chest-walls  sometimes  takes 
place  'and  a  permanent  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
becomes  established.    In  some  cases  the  tonsils  are  very  much  dis- 

■  eased  and  the  retained  secretions  become  decomposed,  so  that  they 
communicate  great  fetor  to  the  breath,  and  doubtless  also  exercise  a 

.  pernicious  influence  on  the  general  health,  by  contaminating  the  air 

\  which  passes  over  them  during  inspiration. 

Superficial  ulceration  sometimes  supervenes  from  time  to  time, 

3  and  acate  inflammation  frequently  occurs.    The  abnormal  secretions 

I  may  become  inspissated  and  hardened,  so  as  to  form  veritable  calculitic 
concretions. 

rreffiiwie?2i.— Constitutional  measures  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
;  A  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  in  the  form  of  steel  wine  or  the 
other  preparations  of  iron,  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  and  a  nutritious,  well- 
:  regulated  diet,  should  be  carried  out.  Sea-bathing  is  often  rnost 
.  advantageous.  .Stimulating  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  iodine, 
;  though  often  employed,  can  scarcely  affect  the  condensed  areolar  or 
i  fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  enlarged  mass  consists.  In  order  to  effect 
!  any  good,  a  caustic  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  to  some  depth  the 
]  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  used.  London  paste  (a  combma- 
1  tion  of  caustic  soda  and  unslaked  lime)  is  very  efficient  for  reducing 

•  the  hypertrophy.  It  is  sold  as  a  powder,  which  is  moistened  with  a 
i  little  water  and  rubbed  up  to  a  creamy  consistency  when  about  to  be 
1  employed.     It  should  be  applied  to  small  patches  of  the  diseased 

•  tonsil,  by  the  aid  of  a  hard  pen-holder  pared  down  at  one  end,  so  as 

•  to  form  a  broad  flat  extremity.  Immediately  afterwards  the  application 
;  should  be  washed  off  by  cold-water  gargling.    In  this  way  successive 

layers  of  the  diseased  glands,  of  considerable  thickness,  can  be  gradually 
destroyed. 

Excision  of  the  tonsil  is  the  most  efficient  local  remedy,  but  it 
should  be  reserved  for  an  extreme  state  of  chronic  enlargement,  when 
any  of  the  already  mentioned  symptoms  threaten  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  general  health.  The  mouth  being  kept  widely  open  and  the 
tongue  gently  depressed,  the  tonsil  may  be  seized  with  a  vulsellum, 
but  not  drawn  out  of  its  bed,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  removed  with 
a  protected,  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  or  the  same  partial  excision 
can  be  performed  by  means  of  a  guillotine  or  tonsillotome.  This 
instrument,  of  which  there  are  two  forms,  was  invented  in  America 
about  half  a  century  ago,  but  has  since  undergone  some  modifi- 
cations. In  Physick's  tonsillotome,  the  tonsil  is  encircled  by  a  strong 
rim  of  metal,  and  a  broad  blade  is  then  pressed  down  against  it 
with  the  thumb.  (Fig.  710.)  In  Fahnestock's  instrument  (Fig.  711), 
the  excision  is  performed  by  a  ring  of  steel  sharpened  on  its  in- 
ternal circumference,  which,  when  it  encloses  the  tonsil,  is  drawn 
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forwards  towards  the  operator.      Moreover,  this  guillotine  is  nm 
durln/t  I        or  three  prongs,  which  transfix  and'^steady  the  gCd 
during  the  operation.    Physick's  tonsillotome  can  be  used  readily 

Fig.  710.*  ^^^^         hand,  whilst 

the  other  hand  is  ap- 
plied under  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  so  as  to 
press    the  tonsil  into 
the  instrument.  With 
the    aid    of    two  in- 
struments, one  for  the 
right  and  the  other  for 
the  left  side,  the  re- 
moval of  both  tonsils 
is  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds.     The  tonsil- 
guillotine  is   made  in 
three  sizes,  as,  unless 
it  tits  the  tonsil  with 
some  accuracy,  the  gland 
is  liable  to  be  pushed  on 
one  side,  instead  of  being 
cut  through  or  trans- 
txed,  by  the  knife  or  prongs.    I  prefer  the  tonsillotome 
to  the  bistoury,  especially  for  children,  as  it  is  a  steadier 
mode  of  excision.    This  instrument  can  be  nsed  by  the 
operator  standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  for  the  excision 
of  either  tonsil ;  whereas,  in  removing  the  right  tonsil  with 
thp  bistoury  and  vulsellum,  the  operator  must  stand  over 
the  patient  from  behind,  unless  he  be  perfectly  ambidex- 
trous.    Both  tonsils  may  be  operated  on  at  the  same 
sitting.  A  very  efficient  plan  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage, 
if  it  be  at  all  excessive,  is  to  make  some  tannic  acid  into 
a  thick  paste  with  water,  and  to  let  the  patient  swallow 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture.    In  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition the  styptic  is  forced  into  the  interstices  of  the  cut 
surface  of  the  tonsil,  and  the  bleeding  ceases  at  once. 

Elongation  or  Relaxation  ot  the  Uvula.— Thickening,  without 
elongation,  of  the  uvula  sometimes  occurs ;  but  an  elongation  or  relax- 
ation without  thickening  is  the  more  common  state.  It  appears  to 
consist  of  an  excess  of  mucous  membrane,  the  azygos  muscle  not 
participating  in  the  hypertrophy.  The  membrane  may  extend  an  inch 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  muscle,  hanging  down  as  a  thin,  narrow 
slip  of  this  tissue,  with  a  pointed  extremity.  When  of  this  leno-th, 
it  touches  the  back  of  the  tongue  or  even  the  epiglottis.  Constent 
irritation  occasions  a  spasmodic  cough,  while  the  tickling  sensation 
may  excite  nausea  or  even  vomiting.  The  patient's  life  is  sometimes 
thus  rendered  quite  miserable. 

The  cawse  of  this  hypertrophy  generally  seems  to  be  chronic  catarrh, 
or  an  habitual  over-exertion  of  the  voice.     Hence  its  elongation  is 

♦  TonBillotome  of  defective  construction.     The  prong  is  not  used  now,  and 
only  one  hand  is  employed, 
t  Fahnestock's  guiUotiue. 
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not  uncommon  among  clergymen  and  public  speakers.    It  often  arises 

^^'Ki-^ALt^X  applied  have  some  beneficial  in- 

flnpnie  Tonic  treatment  of  the  general  health  is  an  important  adjunct, 
K  the  apparent  causes  adverted  to  must,  o±  course,  be  removed  when 
!nm.tances  permit.  Should  relaxation  still  continue  m  spite  of  all 
measures  a  portion  of  the  pendent  uvula  must  be  cut  ott. 
Ss  may  easily  be  done  by  seizing  the  extremity  with  polypus-forceps, 
and  Sping  off,  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  so  much  as  to  leave 
the  stamp  of  the  natural  length  of  the  uvula.  _  A  combination  of 
f  e  3^  <,piRsors— an  instrument  of  American  invention— has  been 
':::i'i:tt:^^^^^^^  -ma  being  held  and  cut  off  at  the  same 

'*'"'tumoues  of  the  Yelum  Palati.-(1.)  Fibro-cellular  ov  warty 
t  tumours  are  usually  attached  to  the  free  border  or  upper  surface  of  the 
soft  palate.    Having  a  painless  character,  and  being  of  slow  growth, 
hey  are  often  only  discovered  when  mechanically  inconvenient  by 
dropping  down  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.    These  tumours  can  be 
.  removed  with  forceps  and  scissors,  care  bemg  observed  to  snip  them 
I  off  as  near  to  the  base  of  the  pedicle  as  possible.  .       ^  . 
■      (2  )  Cysts,  mucous  or  sebaceous,  are  sometimes  met  with  m  the  sott 
,  palate,  containing  respectively  a  thin,  glairy  fluid,  or  yellowish-white 
I  fatty  matter.    They  must  be  laid  open  by  a  free  incision,  and  their 
i  interior  touched  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Abscess  of  the  velum  presents  a  globular  swelling  of  the  whole 
palate,  accompanied  by  the  red  blush  and  pain  of  inflammation,  it 
must  be  opened  early  and  freely  with  a  sharp-pointed,  protected  bis- 

^^''phartnx  and  (Esophagus.— Acute  Phaetngitis.— Inflammation  of 
the  pharynx,  occurring  generally  as  a  continuation  of  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  but  rarely  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion, has  often  an  erysipelatous  and  diffuse  character.  It  sometimes 
terminates  in  purulent  infiltration  of  the  subcellular  tissue.  Sloughing 
of  the  mucous  membrane  occurs  in  the  malady  known  as  cynanche 
mali<^na,  or  putrid  sore  throat.  This  is  sometimes  an  epidemic  affec^ 
tion,°and  is  always  due  to  blood-poisoning.  The  pharynx  acquires  an 
ashen-grey  appearance,  and  large  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  sub-mucous  tissue  become  sphacelated  even  down  to  the  muscular 
fibre.  An  eruption  of  herpes,  precisely  similar  to  the  herpes  of  the 
skin,  occasionally  occurs  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  It 
is  the  affection  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  herpes 
gutturis.    This  kind  of  sore  throat  is  extremely  painful.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  local  treatment  in  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  which  i3 
seldom  an  affection  of  any  danger,  should  be  soothing.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  quinine  with 
mineral  acids,  and  easily  digested  nourishment  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Laryngotomy  may  have  to  be  performed,  owing  to  impending  suffo- 
cation from  CBdema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis.  But  when  purulent 
infiltration  has  taken  place,  with  considerable  swelling,  extending  per- 
haps down  the  oesophagus  to  its  cardiac  end,  swallowing  becomes 
impossible,  and  recovery  is  almost  hopeless. 

Chronic  Pharyngitis  generally  consists  in  an  affection  of  the  race- 
mose glands  of  the  mucous  membrane,  known  as  "  granular  pharjnx  " 
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or  ''  Clergyman's  sore  throat."  The  diseased  glands  become  distended 
by  inspissated  and  unhealthy  secretion,  so  as  to  form  rounded  Jranut« 
which  are  usually  most  numerous  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  |hZnx 
of  TirT  '^^^^^;«kened  secretion  exudes  from  the  minute  orifices 
of  the  glands,  and  forms  small  white  prominences,  presenting  a  ver! 
characteristic  appearance.  Troublesome  throat-irritation  is  of  ten  presenf 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  improve  the  generalTealth 
which  IS  usually  debilitated,  and  to  destroy  the  diseased  glands  by  a 
strong  caustic.  In  mild  cases  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  pressed 
against  the  granules  or  into  the  glandule  may  be  effective,  but  in  most 
instances  the  London  paste  will  have  to  be  used,  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  treatment  of  enlarged  tonsils.  Two  or  three 
granules  may  be  destroyed  every  other  day,  but  if  applied  too  fre- 
quently  the  paste  causes  excessive  inflammation. 

Post^Pharyngeal  Abscess  occasionally  forms  in  the  ceUalar  texture 
behind  the  pharynx,  as  an  idiopathic  disease  in  children ;  more  rarely 
It  results  from  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  or  from  the  impaction 
of  a  foreign  body.  ^ 

The  symptoms  are  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  perhaps  dyspnoea 
owing  to  pressure  on  the  larynx  ;  or  nasal  intonation,  if  the  posterior 
nares  be  occluded.  On  examining  the  interior  of  the  pharynx  a  tense 
fluctuating  swelling  may  be  seen  and  felt.  This  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  polypoid  or  other  solid  growth  of  the  walls  or  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  Pharyngeal  abscess  may  burst  into  the  mouth,  or  extend 
downwards  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  and  present  in  front  of 
the  neck. 

The  treatment  consists  in  evacuation  of  the  matter  by  a  well-timed 
puncture  with  a  sharp-pointed,  protected  bistoury  at  the  most  depen- 
dent  part  of  the  abscess.    The  pus  discharged  has  an  offensive  smell 
not  unlike  that  of  a  rectal  abscess.  ' 

Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  Syphilis  or 
Scrofula ;  as  such  it  forms  part  of  the  general  pathology  of  these 
diseases,  and  the  treatment  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  relatino- 
thereto.  A  pharyngeal  phthisis,  pathologically  similar  to  the  same 
disease  as  it  affects  the  larynx  or  lungs,  has  recently  been  described 
by  Isambert  of  Paris,  and  Frankel  of  Berlin.  The  deposit  of  tubercle 
which  gives  rise  to  this  malady  sometimes  occurs  primarily  in  the 
pharynx,  but  most  frequently  it  is  coincident  or  posterior  in  date  to 
pulmonary  consumption.  Considerable  ulceration  is  often  present, 
and  is  diagnosed  with  difficulty  from  syphilis,  unless  close  attention  be 
paid  to  the  constitutional  condition. 

Tumours. — Fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  and  fatty  tumours  of  the  pharynx 
are  occasionally  met  with ;  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  abscess 
— difficult  deglutition,  and  perchance  impeded  respiration,  with  a 
svs^elling  in  the  pharynx,  and  perhaps  in  the  neck.  The  characters  of 
this  swelling  and  its  antecedent  history  will  be  the  grounds  of  diag- 
nosis. Practically,  the  particular  kind  of  growth  is  less  important 
than  the  size,  shape,  position,  and  attachment  of  the  tumour.  The 
pedunculated  character  generally  prevails,  in  pharyngeal  tumours. 
Ef  ithelial  cancer  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  the  usual  flattened  patches 
of  this  form  of  malignant  growth. 

The  treatment  of  any  pharyngeal  tumour  consists  in  early  removal  by 
operation — a  proceeding  necessarily  restricted  to  the  pendulous  form 
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of  erowtb.  Laryngotomj  may  have  to  be  performed,  prior  to  drawing 
the  tumour  forwards  over  the  larynx  and  excising  it  through  the 
mouth  Pharyngotomy  might  be  preferable  to  this  double  operation, 
a  the  tumour  be  "accessible  to  incision  through  the  neck. 

Steictuee  of  the  CEsophagus. — This  condition  may  be  the  result 
•of  certain  distinct  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  producing  a  contracted 
state  of  this  tube,  which  is  commonly  designated  organic  or  per- 
manent stricture  to  distinguish  it  from  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 

^^°fl^° Organic  stricture  may  be  of  traumatic  origin — a  cicatrix  re- 
sultino-  from  ulceration  produced  by  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body, 
or  may  be  occasioned  by  swallowing  some  acrid  poison,  as  sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  mode  of  origin  gives  rise  to  a  valvular  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  an  intestinal  stricture  consequent  on  dysentery. 
Cancerous  thickening  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  epithelial,  or  medullary, 
or  scirrhous.  Malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus  almost  invariably 
occurs  at  one  of  three  positions ;  viz.,  most  frequently  opposite  the 

; cricoid  cartilage;  next,  near  the  cardiac  oriiice  of  the  stomach;  and, 

dastly,  opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Symptoms.— Ah  first,  slight  dysphagia  is  experienced  in  the  passage 

'of  sohd  food  to  the  stomach.  This  increasing,  the  patient  restricts 
himself  to  fluid  food.    At  length,  fluids  are  sipped  only  a  few  drops 

.  at  a  time,  and  perhaps  partially  rejected.    Constant  hunger  tortures 

!the  patient  day  and  night,  yielding,  however,  at  last  to  loss  of  desire 
for  food  ;  rapid  emaciation  and  declining  strength  ensue.  An  almost 
never-failing  symptom  is  the  expectoration  of  a  glairy  fluid,  a  com- 

ibination  of  saliva  and  mucus,  which  in  health  continually  passes 

i  down  the  gullet,  but  in  cases  of  obstruction  collects  above  the  seat  of  a 

■  stricture,  and  requires  to  be  ejected  from  time  to  time.  If  ulceration 
I  takes  place,  expectoration  of  a  semi-purulent  and  offensive  secretion 
i  denotes  this  change,  the  breath  also  becoming  perceptibly  foetid. 

Hamburger's  method  of  oesophageal  auscultation  affords  valuable 
f  evidence  in  all  cases  of  obstruction,  but  this  method  of  examination 
'■  requires  much  training  and  constant  practice.  The  cautious  introduc- 
i  tion  of  an  oesophageal  bougie  will  declare  the  existence  of  a  stricture, 
:  for  the  instrument  comes  to  aji  obstruction  or  passes  with  difficulty. 
1  Before  passing  the  bougie,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  that 
:;no  thoracic  aneurism  obstructs  the  passage.  The  kind  of  stricture 
r  must  then  be  determined.  Scirrhous  stricture  presents  a  limited  and 
<  smooth  extent  of  contraction;  no  pus  or  blood  follows  the  withdrawal  of 
"  the  instrument,  but  simply  mucous  discharge  ;  there  is  no  tumour  in  the 
1  neck,  no  cancerous  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  nor  cachexia. 
1  Epithelial  or  encephaloid  stricture  differs  or  contrasts  in  all  these  par- 
;  ticulars :  a  larger  and  irregular  surface  of  contraction,  through  which 
t  the  bougie  passes  roughly ;  pus  and  blood,  or  the  latter  more  especially, 
1  with  shreds  of  tissue,  follow  the  witbdrawal  of  the  instrument;  while 
in  some  cases  an  elongated  tumour  is  to  be  felt  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
\  with  cancerous  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  there  is  often 
c  cancerous  cachexia. 

(2.)  Spasmodic  stricture  is  distinguished  by  the  intermittent  charac- 
t  ter  of  the  contraction ;  it  being  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent, 

■  and  situated  more  often  in  the  pharynx  than  the  oesophagus.  The 
dysphagia  intermits,  and  seems  to  be  influenced  mainly  by  the  patient's 
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attention  being  directed  to  or  diverted  from  the  complaint  •  the  other 
symptoms— hunger,  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength— are  far  less  nro 
rounced,  and,  indeed,  are  often  altogether  absent.  The  disease  occar^ 
most  frequently  in  hysterical  females.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie  is 
at  hrst  resisted,  but  the  stricture  soon  yields  under  gentle  pressure 
A  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the  sudden  ejection  of  the  bolus  during 
the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  morsel  passes  down  for  a  certain  distance 
without  stoppage,  and  is  then  forcibly  expelled  from  the  mouth  with 
a  sudden  jerk. 

Dysphagia  may  be  unconnected  with  stricture,  but  dependent  on  some 
extrinsic  cause  or  causes  which  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  gullet  by 
compression  or  obstruction.  Such  are— tumours  connected  with  the 
pharynx;  morbid  conditions  of  the  larynx,  e.g.  oedema;  tumours  in 
the  neck  ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  innominate  artery  ;  intra,- 
thoracic  tumours  ;  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  back- 
wards; impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  gullet.  The  diagnostic 
differences  of  these  rarious  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  other 
sections  of  this  work. 

Treatment. — Organic  stricture,  of  whatever  kind,  is  incurable.  Dila- 
tation, by  means  of  bougies  increasing  in  size,  may  afford  partial  and 
temporary  relief.  But  the  risk  of  perforating  the  oesophagus  should  be 
remembered,  a  risk  proportionate  to  the  structural  disorganization  and 
contraction  of  the  passage.  This  fatal  misadventure  has  happened 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  Surgeons.  The  instrument  has  been 
known  to  find  its  way  into  the  mediastinum,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  or  into  that  of  the  pericardium.  The  principal  use  of  a  bougie 
is  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  stricture,  its  situation  and  nature, 
and  thus  to  complete  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection — due  caution  being 
observed  in  passing  the  instrument. 

Nutritive  enemata  will  tend  to  support  the  strength  and  prolong 
life ;  while  washing  out  the  mouth  with  whatever  fluid  is  most  relished, 
and  swallowing  perhaps  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time,  proves  an  agree- 
able occupation  to  the  patient.  In  cancerous  stricture,  laudanum  or 
other  anodynes,  administered  in  the  enemata,  will  assuage  the  sufferings 
of  this  condition. 

Spasmodic  stricture  is  sometimes  amenable  to  the  general  consti- 
tutional treatment  of  hysteria.  At  the  Hospital  for  IDiseases  of  the 
Throat,  valerianate  of  zinc  is  largely  employed  in  these  cases.  The 
most  effective  agent,  however,  is  galvanism,  applied  directly  to  the 
interior  of  the  gullet  by  means  of  my  oesophageal  electrode.  The  con- 
stant current  must  be  employed,  by  the  aid  of  a  battery  containing 
about  twenty  cells.  The  electrode  should  be  passed  down  as  far  as  the 
seat  of  apparent  stricture,  and  held  in  position  for  a  few  seconds.  At 
first  only  five  cells  should  be  used,  but  the  number  may  be  increased 
gradually  up  to  twenty,  and  the  time  during  which  the  electrode  is  held 
in  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  augmented,  according  as  the  patient 
becomes  more  tolerant  of  the  remedy. 

Gastrotomy,  or  the  operation  of  opening  the  stomach  by  an  incision 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  has  been  performed,  for  the  purpose  of 
directly  introducing  food  into  the  organ,  when  the  oesophagus  is 
impassable.  Practised  first  by  Sedillot,  and  since  by  Fenger  of  Copen- 
hagen, Cooper  Forster,  and  others,  it  has  hitherto  always  rapidly 
proved  fatal.    The  first-named  authority  thus  performs  this  opera- 
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,  The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  Surgeon,  standing  on  the 

•io-ht  side  makes  a  crucial  incision,  each  line  of  which  is  about  one 
•nch  and  a  half  in  length,  on  the  left  side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the 
\domen  ;  two  fingers'  breadth  to  the  inner  side  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
^  and  about  one-third  nearer  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  than  to  the 
umbilicus— having  previously  satisfied  himself  by  percussion  and  pal- 
uation  that  the  liver  is  not  in  his  way.  The  dissection  is  carried  through 
;  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  peritoneum  opened.    Then,  feeling  with 
'  his  left  index-finger  for  the  left  border  of  the  liver,  and  following  this 
.  upwards,  the  stomach  is  reached.    The  organ  is  seized  with  forceps 
[  drawn  forwards,  and  its  structure  recognized.    The  anterior  wall  of 
the  viscus  is  th6n  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  integumental  aperture,  by 
three  or  four  points  of  suture,  and  an  opening  afterwards  made  into  it 
about  midway  between  its  two  extremities  and  a  little  above  the  lower 
margin.    When,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  union  of  the  waU  of  the 
stomach  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  become  securely  established, 
nutritive  injections  should  be  administered  through  a  silver  tube  passed 
into  the  artificial  aperture,  which  is  thus  kept  patent.    The  value 
of  this  operation  has  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  results  of  further 

experience.  .       •    n  -vi.  ^ 

Paralysis  or  the  CEsophagus. — This  affection  occasions  mability  ot 
swallowing  ;  but  it  is  unattended  with  spasm  or  pain,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bougie  meets  with  no  obstruction.  It  sometimes  depends  on 
centric  disease,  either  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  cure  in  such 
instances  will  probably  be  impossible.  Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  is 
also  met  with  in  the  aged  and  debilitated,  either  as  the  result  of 
disease  of  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  part,  or  as  a  myopathic  lesion. 
Loss  of  power  of  the  oesophagus,  unaccompanied  by  any_  marked 
evidence  of  general  debility,  is  also  occasionally  encountered  in  adults 
and  young  people.  An  idiopathic  and  purely  local  weakness  or  partial 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  gullet  appears  to  exist  in 
these  cases. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  nourishment  by  the 
stomach-pump  or  enemata.  Strychnia  and  other  nervine  tonics  might 
perhaps  be  tried  with  advantage.  Electricity  will  often  be  found  of 
the  greatest  value,  especially  in  those  instances  where  the  disease  is 
dissociated  from  any  centric  nerve-lesion.  The  interrupted  (faradic) 
current  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  electrode,  in  the 
same  way  as  galvanism  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  spasm. 

Dilatation  and  Sacculation. — These  conditions  of  the  oesophagus 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Instances  of  the  former  have  been  recorded  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  Rokitansky,  Mondiere,  Barker,  and  others.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  sacculation  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
University  College.  The  mucous  membrane  protrudes  through  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat,  forming  very  distinct  pouches. 

The  syvvptom  of  either  structural  condition  is  marked  dysphagia 
of  a  mechanical  kind — the  food,  more  especially,  lodging  in  the  pouches 
of  a  sacculated  oesophagus.  The  ingesta  seem  to  stuff  the  chest,  with- 
out reaching  the  stomach,  and  a  portion  is  soon  vomited,  or  rather 
ejected  from  the  oesophagus. 

Treatment  can  seldom  be  curative.  In  the  worst  cases,  feeding  with 
the  oesophageal  tube  or  per  rectum  is  often  the  only  resource.  Fre- 
quently, however,  in  the  least  pronounced  class  of  cases,  considerable 
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relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  direct  application  of  astringent  solutions 
to  the  dilated  portion  of  the  gullet.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose 
a  hollow  bougie,  made  of  flexible  metal,  and  perforated  at  one  end  with 
a  few  small  holes,  should  be  passed  down  to  the  dilated  part  of  the 
oesophagus.  A  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver  etc 
can  then  be  injected  by  the  aid  of  a  small  india-rubber  syringe  the 
nozzle  of  which  fits  the  end  of  the  tubular  bougie.  ' 

Larynx  and  Trachea. — Laryngitis.— In&a,ramation  of  the  larynx  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  aphonia,  and  generally  with 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  effusion  and  swelling.  Ordinary  acute  laryngitis  prin- 
cipally affects  ^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx — the  oedematmis 
variety  attacking  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

Ghi  'onic  laryngitis,  resulting  in  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  glottis,  is  attended,  more  particularly,  with  aphonia  or 
various  modifications  of  the  voice — such  as  hoarseness,  squeaking  or 
broken  voice,  and  with  tickling,  spasmodic  cough.  This  form  of  the 
disease  is  commonly  met  with  among  clergymen,  vocalists,  public 
singers,  and  others,  who  are  accustomed  to  use  their  voice  to  excess — 
often  when  catarrh  exists. 

Consequences. — The  usual  consequences  of  inflammation  may  follow 
laryngitis  :  abscess,  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, perichondritis,  and  occasionally  caries,  etc.,  may  supervene. 

Diagnosis. — Visual  examination  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  respira- 
tory tract  can  be  made  directly,  by  seating  the  patient  opposite  a  good, 
clear  white  light,  depressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  a  spatula, 
and  requesting  the  patient  to  draw  a  deep  breath.  The  laryngoscope 
supplies  the  means  of  completely  exploring  the  larynx.  Its  applica- 
tion will  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
growths. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  gives  rise  to  great  dyspnoea ;  and,  if  prompt 
relief  be  not  at  hand,  death  will  often  ensue.  This  affection  is  very 
common  in  children  of  rachitic  diathesis,  and  is  known  as  laryngis- 
mus stridulus,  pseudo-croup,  or  spasmodic  croup.  It  is  due  to  reflex 
irritation,  such  as  teething  or  intestinal  disease.  In  adults,  it  may 
occasionally  occur  with  laryngitis,  or  it  may  be  due  to  irritation 
of,  or  pressure  on,  the  larygneal  nerves  by  an  aneurism  or  tumour. 
In  females  of  an  hysterical  disposition  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  also  met 
with. 

Tumours. — Polypi,  fibro-cellular,  and  fibro-plastic  or  epithelial 
growths,  varying  iu  size  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  a  hazel-nut,  may 
be  attached  to  the  vocal  cords,  the  epiglottis,  or  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane within  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Adenoid  or  glandular  growths, 
vascular  growths,  cystic  tumours,  lipomata,  and  myxomata  are  also 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  larynx. 

The  symptoms  of  such  growths  are — hoarseness  or  some  other 
modification  of  the  voice,  perhaps  aphonia,  and  sometimes  a  tickling, 
spasmodic  cough.  If  the  size  of  the  tumour  be  sufficient  to  impede 
respiration  and  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  organs,  we 
may  also  have  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia.  But  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
varies,  in  the  same  case,  at  different  times ;  if  the  tumour  is  attached 
to  the  epiglottis  by  a  long  pedicle  and  hangs  down  into  the  larynx,  it 
may  be  drawn  into  the  glottis  at  every  inspiration,  and  thus  give  rise 
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to  fits  of  suffocative  coughing,  or,  if  the  growth  is  situated  on  the  free 
borders  of  the  vocal  cords,  it  may  assume  a  valve-like  action,  blocking 
Tip  the  rima  glottidis  at  every  expiration.  The  most  certain  method 
of  determining  the  presence  of  a  tumour  in  the  larynx,  and  its  exact 
position  and  attachment,  is  by  examination  with  the  laryngoscope. 
Not  only  can  the  seat  of  the  growth  be  determined  by  this  procedure, 
i  but  its  nature  can  also  be  ascertained.  If  this  apparatus  be  not  at 
hand,  digital  examination,  through  the  mouth,  may  in  some  cases — ■ 
especially  children — enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  the  density  and 

•  seat  of  attachment  of  the  growth  ;  or,  if  the  growth  be  situated  on  the 
epiglottis  or  at  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx,  it  may  perhaps  be 
seen  by  pressing  the  larynx  upwards  and  drawing  the  tongue  well  for- 

.  wards,  thereby  bringing  the  epiglottis  into  view. 

The  Laetngoscope. — This  is  an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  during  life.  The 
>  history  of  the  laryngoscope  dates  back  indirectly  to  M.  Levret,  a  dis- 
:  tinguished  French  accoucheur,  who,  in  1743,  invented  a  laryngeal 
-  speculum  or  mirror.  Subsequently,  other  names  are  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated  with  this  invention;  Bozzini  in  1804,  and  Senn  in  1827 ;  while 
i  Dr.  Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  in  1829,  brought  out  the  first  laryngo- 
j  scope,  or  glottiscope,  as  he  named  it — a  laryngeal  mirror  combined 
1  with  another  mirror,  held  in  the  operator's  hand,  as  the  means  of  illu- 
T  mination.  Bennati,  in  1832,  asserted  his  ability  to  see  the  vocal  cords 
■>  with  an  instrument  devised  by  Selligue,  a  mechanic,  whose  contrivance 
\  was  "  a  double-tubed  speculum,  of  which  one  tube  served  to  carry  the 
'  light  to  the  glottis,  and  the  other  to  bring  back  to  the  eye  the  image 
of  the  glottis  reflected  in  the  mirror,  placed  at  the  guttural  end  of  the 
■  instrument."  Baumes  in  1838,  Listen  in  1840,  and  Dr.  Warden  in 
1  1844,  were  each  successively  associated  with  the  art  of  laryngoscopy  ; 
;i  and  in  1844  the  late  Mr.  Avery  devised  a  laryngoscope  whereby  arti- 
ficial  light  was  made  the  source  of  illumination.  In  1854  M.  Manual 
'  Garcia  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  mirrors  for  studying  the 
;  interior  of  the  larynx  during  singing,  by  autoscopic  examination. 
I  In  1857  Dr.  Tiirck,  of  Yienna,  endeavoured  to  employ  Grarcia's  laryn- 
c  geal  mirror,  with  the  aid  of  sunlight,  in  the  wards  of  the  General 
i  Hospital ;  and  later  in  the  same  year,  Czermak  made  use  of  artificial 
'  light,  added  the  large  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  for  focusing  the  light, 
"!  and,  by  his  personal  demonstration,  brought  the  instrument  into  use 
!  in  practical  medicine.* 

The  laryngoscope  consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  a  small  mirror  fixed  to 
'  a  long  slender  shank,  which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  throat ; 
and  (2)  an  apparatus  for  throwing  a  strong  light,  solar  or  artificial, 
on  to  the  small  mirror.  For  thus  projecting  the  luminous  rays,  most 
laryngoscopists  employ  a  second,  larger  mirror,  which  reflects  the  light 
from  a  lamp  or  the  solar  rays.  When  artificial  light  is  employed,  this 
illuminating  mirror  is  slightly  concave  ;  when  sunlight  is  used,  its  sur- 

•  face  is  plane. 

The  only  principle  concerned  in  the  art  of  laryngoscopy  is  the 
optical  law  that,  when  rays  of  light  fall  on  a  plane  surface,  the  angle 
of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 


*  For  further  details,  see  "The  Laryngoscope,"  by  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
iru  edition.  Longmans, 
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Laryngoscopy  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :-The  patient 

Fig  712*  upright,  facing 

the  observer,  with  his  head 
inclined  very  slightly  back- 
wards.  The  observer's  eyes 
should  be  about  one  foot 
distant  from  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  a  lamp  bam- 
ing  with  a  strong  clear  light 
is  placed  on  a  table  at  the 
side  of  the  patient,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  being  on 
a  level  with  the  patient's 
eyes.  The  observer  puts 
on  the  spectacle-frame 
with  the  reflector  attached 
(Fig.  712),  in  front  of  his 
forehead,  and  directing  the 


I'lG.  713.t 


*  Reflector  attached  to  spectacle-frame,  from  which  the  upper  halves  of  the  rims 
have  been  removed. 

t  Shows  the  position  oF  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  the  way  first  employed  by 
Czermak,  of  holding  the  frontal  mirror  in  tho  mouth.  This  plan  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  spectacle-frame  and  frontal  band. 
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r.^  lii-Q  moutli  widely,  endeavours  to  tlirow  a  disk  of  Ughfc 
P'^^^"'ttTuces  Tthat  of  the  disk  shall  correspond 

on  to  ^^^l^e.  ^^^'^^I'.fp  ^^la  This  projection  of  a  Inmmous  disk  on 
^^V^l  .r'of  tt  tw'requirer  sLe  practice,  and  it  may  be 
f  •  r^'tpd  tv  "ncl  nfn  '  the  reaector  at  a  suitable  angle  before  puttmg 
facilitated  by  incimm    u  of  the  patient  should  now  be 

on  the  spectacle-fram^  J.^.^.t^fTetween  the  thumb  and  finger, 
protruded,  and  ^^^^^f^^'^'Z  Observer  then  introduces  the  laryn- 
enveloped  m  a  J^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^t  leaving  previously  slightly 

geal  nurror  t^^^^.^^^^^^^^  ,,,,  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  xu 
warmed  its  renectmg  „        „^T)ired  air     This  introduction 

of  the  mirror  so  as  ?°  t;„/  The  handle  of  the  mirror 

r'''t:SllT:7^  T-^XiSroi.c.i  quicUy  to  the  back 
rtCS  its^ie  ,^i-f  do—  Z^JuH^^l 

713  )    The  observer  raises  his  hand  a  little,  ana  Qirecting  ^ 

^""TnTomeTses,  on  introdacing  the  laryngeal  miriy  only  the 
epiglottis  m^y  be  Visible,  with  perhaps  just  the  tips  of  the  capitula 
Saftorini  at  the  posterior  part;  whilst  m  others,  the  entire  length  of 

Fig.  715.t 


coxa 


Oi'  ■  cQIOi 


the  vocal  cords,  the  ventricular  bands  (false  vocal  cords),  the  small  car- 
tilages of  Wri^berg  and  Santorini,  a  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 

podtion  of  the  vanous  P^^^^^f^J^iS^^  %,  upper  surface  of  epiglottis; 

a  er  fackeuzie)-?  e  g^sso  e^^^^^  ventdcte  of  larynx ;  a  e,  ary-epiglottie 

SI  rSS  lag^^^^^^^  ^^^*°^^"i=         arytenoid  conunis- 

i^i'    v  C^o^l  c^^^^^^    ^  vintricular  baud;  pv,  processus  vocahs;  cr,  cr.coid 

'''T&n^X^S^^,,  showing  the  approximation  of  tl-voc^  cords,  and  the 
*v,n  vnvimis  nirta  in  the  act  of  vocalization  (after  Mackftizie)— /  t,  tossa 
FnToti'natf  jrhyTdfot: ;  0  Vfcart^^^^^ 

a  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  com,  arytenoid  commissure ;  p  v,  processus  vocahs. 
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the  rmgs  of  tlie  trachea,  and  perhaps  even  the  bifurcation  of 
bronchi  below  it  can  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness     The  vi.w 
varies,  indifferent  cases,  between  these  two  extremes."  (fL  714  71^ 
Treatment  of  Laryngeal  AvmcTio^s. -Laryngitu  is  t?  be  met  hv 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  inflammation,  promptly  applied  ;  in  itracutl 
form,  the   inhalation   of    soothing   vapours    such   as    thp  L 
Woini  (Throat  Hospital  Pharmacopoeia^,  is  L^'dflocal  dep  S 
by  means  of  leeches  may  also  be  applied,  and  a  good  purgative  should 
be  administered.    Diaphoretics  will  also  tend  to  cut  short^the  progrest 
ot  the  affection.     In  the  oedematous  variety,  if  the  swelling  of  th« 
raucous  membrane  is  sufficiently  great  to  impede  respiration,  scarifi! 
cation  with  a  guarded  knife  must  be  resorted  to.    If  the  dyspncea  in 
creases,  and   suffocation  becomes  imminent,  tracheotomy  must  bo 
performed  without  delay.    Chronic  laryngitis  is  principally  amenable 
to  topical  treatment.   The  best  applications  for  this  form  of  disease  are 


Fig.  716.  * 


solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  xx.,  ad.  ^i.),  perchloride  of  iron  ad  ) 
or  glycerine  of  tannin.  These  remedies  may  be  applied  with  brushes 
ot  suitable  forms,  or  with  the  laryngeal  syringe  (Fig.  716),  of  which 
ibb  s  is  one  of  the  best.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  only  to  be  used 
when  an  actual  destructive  process  is  going  on. 

Croup,  or  laryngeal  diphtheria,  is  an  acute  disease  attended  with 
the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  is  deposited  upon  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  question  of  tracheotomy  is 
often  raised  in  connection  with  this  affection.  Liston,  and  many  of  the 
most  experienced  Surgeons  of  recently  passed  generations,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  tracheal  false  membrane  rendered  the  operation  useless  ;  whereas 
Professor  Spence,  with  an  unusually  large  experience  of  ninety-one 
cases,  affirms  that  the  obstruction  and  irritation  arising  from  the 
presence  of  this  membrane  justify  recourse  to  tracheotomy  without 

delay,  whenever  all  remedies  have  been  actively  tried  in  vain  an 

opinion  which  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  important  statistical 
tables  of  Kronlein,t  and  the  interesting  work  of  Solis  Cohen. +  Both 
these  authors,  indeed,  go  further,  and  agree  with  Trousseau  and  other 
continental  observers,  who  recommend  the  operation  to  be  done  in  the 
first  stage,  or  early  in  the  second  stage  of  croup,  before  the  blood- 
poisoning  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient  have  become  too  great  to 
enable  him  to  rally  from  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

The  result  of  operation  is,  on  the  whole,  very  encouraging.  In 
Spence's  ninety-one  cases,  the  mortality  after  the  operation  was  seventy- 
seven  per  cent.,  whilst  in  Kronlein's  recently  published  statistics  "it 
was  seventy  per  cent.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  considering  that 
surgical  interference  was  the  only  chance  of  saving  life. 

*  Dr.  Duncan  Gibh's  laryngeal  syringe. 

t  Langenbeck's  "  Arcliiv."  bd.  xxi.,  heft  ii. 

X  "  Croup  in  its  Relations  to  Tracheotomy."    Philadelphia.  1874. 
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J-  o-FPor-finnq  of  the  laryux  in  adults  are  often  relieved  by 

if  fenera^ly  of  an  hysterical  character,  attention  must  be  paid 
f  Te  nefvous  dlorder  itsdf-not  less  than  to  the  symptoms.  In 
en  however,  where  the  spasm  is  frequent  y  due  to  some  remote 
'Son  or  lo  some  cachectic  state,  such  as  rachitis  or  hydrocephalus 
uTitation  or  to  bu  unfavourable.    Tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil 

the  prognosis  J^J^v ^r^^^^^  ^«  ^^^'^  *° 

"Tf'  S  attis  ^nd  to%  eCt  their  recurrence.  Farinaceous 
wVould  be  S^fo^^^  Musk  and  chloral  hydrate  are  very 

^ZiT  ^hel  7uKoLtionis  imminent,  tracheotomy  should  be  pei- 
';ttd  Sout^elay.     In  Y^ls?—^^^^ 

.yield  *o J^^J^;^'      P  .j^^   Qa^t)  was  called  to  see  a  young  woman 
lo  wafgat;inrfor&  and  seemed  so  nearly  on  the  point  of 
'  fS  lf  was  induced  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  tracheo- 

;  SV^Ha^ng  mirSL  through  the  skin,  -piration  sudden  y 
•  w/rnrTfTe  and  the  purple  flush  of  the  face  disappeared.    He  at  once 
Son  inued  the  operation.    When  the  bowels  had  been  thoroughly 
evacuated  of  scybalous  matter,  and  this  source  of  irritation  removed, 

^'^tMrrortheTarTnxtay  be  removed  by  various  operative  pro 
cedures,  evulsion  with  forceps  being  the  method  now  most  commonly 
empToved     Growths,  however,  may  be  removed  by  various  cuttmg 
Tocesses,  and  either 'excision,  abscission,  or  incision  may  be  practised^ 
Excision  is  best  effected  with  cutting-forceps  ;  abscission,  by  means  of 
Theathed  knives,  scissors,  guillotines,  or  6craseurs ;  ----  -^Xe^.' 
cation,  with  the  aid  of  guarded  scalpels.    In  this  country,  Dr  Walkei 
of  Peterborough,  first  Succeeded  in  casting  a  loop  of  thin  silver  wire 
Lund  the  bas!  of  a  laryngeal  g-wth,  and  then  detaching  it  by  tigh^ 
in^  the  wire-ends  drawn  through  a  cannula.    This  operation  has  since 
W  successfully  performed  by  Gibb,  Stoerk,  Johnson,  and  others. 


Fig.  717.* 


In  case  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  Wj;^ 
screwed  on  at  z,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  instrument. 
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serve  to  diminisli  the  irritability  of  those  parts,  and  facilitate  tlio 
performance  of  the  operation ;  but  sucking  a  little  ice  generally 
produces  sufficient  anassthesia.  For  removing  laryngeal  growths  I 
generally  employ  my  cutting-forceps,  which  are  bent  upon  the  shank 
at  a  right  angle.  These  instruments  are  made  in  two  ways,  one  to 
open  transversely,  and  the  other  to  open  in  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion. By  means  of  these  forceps  a  growth,  situated  in  any  part  of  the 
larynx,  can  be  removed  with  little  trouble.  I  also  sometimes  employ  my 
tube-forceps,  which  are  closed  by  pressing  on  a  key  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  instrument,  and  are  extremely  convenient — especially  for  begin- 
ners.   (Fig.  717.) 

Gauterization  is  not  often  resorted  to,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
limiting  the  action  of  the  caustic.  The  best  caustic  is  the  "London 
paste,"  which  should  be  applied  with  a  wooden  or  glass  rod,  suitably 
curved.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  manner  described, 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  galvano-cautery,  first  employed 
by  Mitteldoi-pf,  has  yielded  satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  Volto- 
lini  and  others. 

Thyrotomy — or  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  Laryngotomy — 
supra-thjroid  in  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  or  i?i/rct-thyroid  in  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane. — These  operations,  which  are  e-u^ra-laryngeal,  may 
be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  growths,  when  they  threaten  the  life 
of  the  patient  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  operate  successfully  througli 
the  mouth.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  procedures  will  be  appropriate  will  presently  be  discussed, 
but  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  combined  method  of  operative 
treatment  may  sometimes  be  found  necessary ;  laryngotomy  or  tracheo- 
tomy, to  relieve  the  urgent  dyspnoea ;  the  growth  being  subsequently 
removed  through  the  mouth. 

Operation  of  Thyrotomy. — As  a  precaution  against  suffocation  during 
the  operation  of  thyrotomy,  I  formerly  recommended  a  preliminary 
operation  of  tracheotomy ;  but  later  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
this  measure  may  generally  be  dispensed  with.  Should  this  opera- 
tion be  necessary  on  account  of  dyspnoea,  the  Surgeon  should  intro- 
duce Semen's  tampon-cannula  (a  modification  of  Trendelenberg's),  and 
thereby  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  trachea  during  the  subse- 
quent procedure.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  : — An  incision 
is  made  through  the  skin  exactly  in  the  median  line,  over  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  from  the  notch  above,  down  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  then  cautiously  divided  with 
a  stout  scalpel,  or,  if  it  be  in  an  ossified  condition,  a  small  semi- 
circular saw  must  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  penetrating 
the  larynx  until  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  is  divided,  as  the  entry 
of  air  provokes  coughing  and  laryngeal  spasm.  The  alse  are  now  to 
be  drawn  widely  apart  by  means  of  two  retractors,  held  by  an  assistant 
on  each  side.  To  make  more  room,  if  necessary,  in  the  laryngeal  cavity, 
transverse  incisions  may  be  made  in  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
below,  or  in  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  above,  or  in  both,  and  on  one 
or  both  sides.  In  some  cases  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  been  divided, 
but  enlargement  in  this  direction  seldom  gives  additional  facilities. 
The  intra-laryngeal  growth  being  exposed,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong, 
reflected  light,  the  polypus  or  excrescence  should  be  seized  with  a  tine 
forceps  and  snipped  off  by  means  of  small  curved  scissors,  or  it  may 
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have  to  be  removed  in  fragments  with  cutting-forceps.  A  firm  touch 
or  two  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  the  galvano-caustic  will  usually 
suffice  to  destroy  the  base,  and  to  arrest  any  farther  hasmorrhage. 
The  two  alae  of  the  cartilages  must  then  be  brought  evenly  together 
■with  silver  sutures,  and  the  edges  of  the  integumental  incision  are 
readily  held  in  apposition  by  means  of  adhesive  strips. 

Tbyrotomy  was  originally  suggested  by  Desault  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century ;  but  the  operation  was  first  performed  by  Brauers,  of 
Louvain,  in  1833  ;  some  years-  afterwards  by  Ehrmann,  of  Strasburg ; 
and  afterwards  by  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York.  Since  the  introduction 
of  laryngoscopy,  the  operation  has  been  more  generally  practised  both 
in  America  and  on  the  continent.  The  merits  of  this  operation  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Mr.  Durham  and  myself, — Mr. 
Durham  urging  the  propriety  of  this  operation  as  an  "  earlier,  bolder, 
and  more  ready  resource,"  for  the  removal  of  laryngeal  growths  ;  whilst 
I  would  restrict  the  operation  to  "extreme  cases,"  where  life  is  im- 
perilled by  dyspnoea  or  dysphagia.  My  conclusions  rest  upon  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  results  of  forty-eight  cases  of  thyrotomy — including 
thirty-seven  on  which  rehance  had  been  placed  "to  justify  and  en- 
courage "  the  more  frequent  resource  to  this  operative  procedure. 
Thus,  in  relation  to  danger  to  life,  omitting  all  cases  which  survived 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  there  were  four  deaths  directly  referable  to 
the  thyrotomy — a  mortality  of  8'38  per  cent.  With  regard  to  respira- 
tion, the  results  have  been  far  from  encouraging — fifteen  out  of  the 
forty-eight  cases  having  been  compelled  to  wear  a  tracheal  tube.  As 
to  the  vocal  effects,  in  77'77  per  cent,  the  voice  was  lost  or  modified; 
in  only  22"22  per  cent,  was  it  restored.  Lastly,  reproduction  or  in- 
complete removal  of  the  laryngeal  growth  occurred  in  38"46  per  cent, 
of  the  non-malignant  cases. 

These  unfavourable  results  are  more  than  supported  in  a  very  able 
statistical  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Paul  Bruns.*  This  author's 
analytical  comparisons  of  the  results  of  treatment  by  each  method  are 
based  on  an  examination  of  more  than  100  cases  of  thyrotomy  and 
over  1000  cases  treated  by  endo-laryngeal  methods.  Dr.  Brans  re- 
marks t  as  follows  :  "  I  gladly  join  in  Mackenzie's  judgment  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,'  1873),  who  only  sanctions  the  operation  '  when  there  is 
danger  to  life  from  suffocation  or  dysphagia,  and  then  only  after  an 
experienced  laryngoscopist  has  pronounced  it  impossible  to  remove  the 
growth  per  vias  naturales' — only  I  would  prefer  to  say,  'if  he  has 
tried  this  method  in  vain.'  For,  as  we  have  seen,  even  an  experienced 
laryngoscopist  is  very  rarely  able  to  say  that  the  endo-laryngeal 
method  has  no  chance  of  success,  as,  even  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able conditions,  complete  success  has  been  obtained." 

Application  of  Topical  'Remedies  to  the  Larynx. — The  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  treating  laryngeal  affections,  when  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  is  by  the  direct  application  of  suitable  remedies  to  the 
affected  parts.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  squirrel's  or  camel's 
hair  pencils,  which  may  be  cut  square  at  the  end,  if  the  application  is 
to  be  freely  made,  or  pointed,  if  only  a  small  spot  is  to  be  touched. 
The  pencils  should  be  firmly  attached  to,  and  fixed  in,  a  convenient 

*  "  Die  Laryngotonne  zur  Entfernung  intralaryngealcr  NeubilduuKen."  Hksch- 
wald :  Berlin,  1878. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  1&7.  .  - 
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handle.    Tbe  laryngeal  sponge-holder,  which  is  provided  with  a  fresh 
piece  of  sponge  at  every  application,  is  a  useful  and  cleanly  instru- 
ment.   The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  accurately  applying  medi- 
cated solutions  : — The  tongue  of  the  patient  being  protruded  from  the 
mouth,  and  firmly  held  by  his  right  hand  enveloped  in  a  towel  or 
handkerchief,  the  mirror  is  properly  introduced  and  held  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator,  who  dow  introduces  the  brush  with  his  right 
hand  and  touches  the  affected  part  of  the  larynx.    Various  kinds  of 
syringes  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  fluids  into  the 
laryngeal  cavity.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Turck's  laryngeal 
syringe  and  Rauchf  ass's  injector.    Powdered  substances  are  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  larynx  by  means  of  insufflators,  which  are  curved, 
bard — rubber  tubes,  with  an  attached  flexible  tube  and  mouthpiece. 
The  curved  tube  having  been  charged  with  the  medicated  powder  and 
introduced  into  the  pharynx  of  the  patient,  a  single  puff  will  suffice  to 
convey  the  remedy  to  the  diseased  organ.    For  applying  solid  nitrate 
of  silver,  special  "porte  caustiques,"  provided  with  the  proper  laryn- 
geal curve,  have  been  devised,  but  it  is  better  to  have  _  the  nitrate 
fused  to  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  silver  or  aluminium  wire. 

The  remedies  most  generally  applied  to  the  larynx  are  solutions  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  x.  or  gr.  xx.,  ad.  ^i.),  the  perchloride  of  iron 
(5i.  or  5  ii.,  ad.  ^i.),  sulphate  of  copper  (gr.  xx.,  ad.  ^i.),  carbolic  acid 
(ten  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  Solutions  of  nitrate  of 
sUver  are  not  so  useful,  owing  to  the  nausea  and  spasm  which  is  so 
often  superinduced  by  them.  Powdered  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with 
starch  or  sugar,  and  morphia  powders  (morph.  gr.  I,  amyli.  gr.  ^)  are 
often  of  the  greatest  value  in  laryngeal  disease,  the  latter  remedy 
being  particularly  serviceable  in  laryngeal  phthisis. 

Lartngotomy  and  Tracheotomt. — The  windpipe  may  be  opened  by 
surgical  operation  ;  either  to  establish  Artificial  Respiration  for  a  time, 
or  to  remove  a  foreign  body.  According  to  the  situation  of  making 
the  artificial  aperture,  the  operation  is  designated  :  Laryngotomy,  when 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  thus  opened :  Tracheotomy,  when  tlie 
trachea  is  the  seat  of  operation.  . 

The  various  conditions  of  injury  or  disease  which  cause  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  respiration,  and  which  may  require  either  of  these 
operations  for  relief,  have  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Laryngotomy  is  very  readily  performed.  The  head  of  the  patient 
beino-  thrown  back,  the  depression  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  car- 
tilag°es  is  easily  touched  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  A  vertical  m- 
cision  is  made  in  the  middle  line,  about  an  inch  long,  with  a  narrow- 
bladed,  pointed  bistoury  or  scalpel;  this  incision  passing  between  the 
sterno-thyroid  muscles,  a  cross  cut  through  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane  at  once  enters  the  air-passage.  The  air  rushing  m  and  out  ot 
the  aperture,  and  the  immediate  freedom  of  the  respiration,  shows  that 
the  object  of  the  operation  is  accomplished.  A  curved  laryngotomy- 
tube  of  suitable  size  should  be  introduced,  and  retained  by  tapes 
fastened  round  the  neck.  Very  little  haemorrhage  occurs,  but  a  smaAl 
branch  from  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  running  across  the  membrane, 
may  be  divided  and  require  torsion  or  ligature. 

Tracheotoviy.— This  operation  consists  in  cuttmg  down  ^ipo"  J^! 
trachea,  in  some  part  of  its  extent,  and  then  dividing  two  or  three  o 
its  cartilaginous  rings ;  a  more  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  pro 
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ceeding  than  laryngotomy,  particularly  if  the  neck  be  short  and  fat, 
the  veins  turgid,  and  the  trachea  deep,  small,  and  restless, — moving  up 
and  down  with  each  effort  of  hurried  and  forcible  respiration.  All 
these  adverse  conditions  attend  the  operation  in  children. 

The  head  being  thrown  straight  back,  an  incision  is  made  exactly 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  trachea,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long,  extending  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
downwards  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  (Fig.  718.)  The  skin, 
superficial  fascia,  and  fat  are  thus  divided  ;  the  opposed  margins  of 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  then  separated  with  the 


Fig.  718. 


Fig.  719. 


scalpel,  and  the  veins  in  front  of 
the  trachea  drawn  out  of  the 
'  way  to  either  side ;  any  unusual  artery,  discovered  by  its  pulsation  Under 
the  finger,  is  also  avoided.    The  isthmus,  or  connecting  central  portion  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  may  have  to  be  drawn  upwards ;  for,  if  wounded, 
the  hasmorrhage  is  very  troublesome.   In  children,  the  remnants  of  the 
thymus  gland  and  vessels  lie  immediately  over  the  trachea  ;  the  thin, 
flattened  lobes  should  be  separated,  and,  with  their  vessels,  drawn  to 
either  side.    A  tenaculum  is  dipped  into  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
which  IS  thus  drawn  upwards  and  steadied  on  the  stretch;  then,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  moment  of  exposure,  the  Sui^eon  pushes 
the  knife,  with  a  slight  jerk,  into  the  lowest  exposed  portion  of  the 
■trachea,  and,  carrying  a  small  incision  upwards,  divides  two  or  three  of 
the  cartilaginous  rings  of  this  tube.    Occasionally,  the  rings  being  in 
an  ossified  state,  they  must  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors, 
ihe  air  rushing  in  and  out  again  shows  that  the  windpipe  is  opened, 
t)ut  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  oozing  of  blood 
arterial  or  venous,  into  the  trachea.     A  curved  tube  of  a  conical 
siiape,  flattened  laterally,  as  recommended  by  Listen  (Fig.  719),  or  a 
rectangular  tube,  should  be  introduced  into  the  tracheal  aperture.'  The 
cannula  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  completely  fill  the  tracheal  in- 
^^ision,  and  aUow  of  free  respiration,  "  without,"  as  Trousseau  remarks, 
any  whistling  noise."    In  children,  with  croup,  the  tube  should  not 
Bxnp?7         ^""^"-^  ^"^y  ^^^^^  membrane  that  is  present  has  been 
Sni!?!  ''It!^^^^*^'^-     The  introduction  of  the  tube  is  sometimes 
S  difficulty,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tracheal  rings, 

"iv-n  partly  close  up  the  aperture  even  after  division.     One  side 
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Fig.  720. 


of  the  incision  in  the  trachea  may  be  held  aside  with  a  hook,  while  the 
tube  is  slipped  in  ;  or  the  aperture  may  be  made  and  expanded  with 
M.  Garin's  trachea-forceps  dilator  ;  or  Dr.  Fuller's  bivalve  tube  can  be 
readily  introduced,  closed,  and  a  cannula  passed  through  it.  A  double 
tube  is  always  preferable  to  a  single  one,  especially  if  there  be  much 
expectoration,  as  the  inner  tube  can  be  taken  out  and  cleansed.  The  tube 

is  retained  by  tapes  round  the  neck.  (Fig, 
720.)  When  the  patient  wishes  to  cough 
or  speak,  he  must  be  instructed  to  close 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  with  his  finger.  The 
rectangular  tracheotomy- tube  (Fig.  721)  of 
Mr.  Durham,  though  not  quite  so  easy  to 
introduce,  is  much  more  easily  retained 
than  the  old-fashioned  curved  cannulge.  The 
old  curved  tube,  in  order  to  be  retained, 
has  to  pass  at  least  an  inch  down  the 
trachea,  whilst  Mr.  Durham's  tube  does 
not  reach  down  further  than  half  an  inch. 
The  old  tube  also  exercises  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea, 
and  is  easily  tilted  out  in  fits  of  coughing. 
The  descending  portion  of  the  right-angled 
tube,  on  the  other  hand,  adapts  itself  to 
every  movement  of  the  windpipe.  A  firm  handle,  with  a  key  termi- 
nating in  an  oval  point,  passes  into  the  cannula,  and  enables  the  operator 


Fig.  721.* 
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to  introduce  the  instrument  into  the  incised  windpipe.  An  ingenious 
screw  arrangement  also  permits  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  cannula 
to  be  fixed  to  the  shield  in  such  a  way  that  it  corresponds  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tissues  between  the  skin  and  the  trachea.  For  many 
years  no  other  tracheotomy-tube  has  been  used  at  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Throat,  where  eight  or  ten  operations  are  performed 
annually.  .  , 

After-treatment  must  have  regard  to  the  free  passage  of  air  througa 
the  tube,  and  of  air  duly  warmed,— now  that  the  breath  is  drawn 
more  directly  into  the  lungs,  instead  of  passing  through  the  nose  or 

*  A,  Durham's  tracheotomy-tube,  showing  the  screw  arrangement  for  lengthenm,-' 
and  shortening  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  tube;  b,  the  inner  tube,wljicn  nab  . 
lobster-joiuted  termination ;  o,  the  plug  and  handle  for  introducing  the  caunuia. 
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mouth  to  the  larynx.  The  tube  may  be  kept  free  of  any  obstruction 
by  removing  any  mucus,  collected  there,  with  a  feather  from  time  to 
time.  Or,  if  the  double  tube  be  used,  the  inner  one  can  be  readily 
■withdrawn,  as  occasion  requires,  and  having  been  well  cleansed  with 
warm  water,  is  easily  re-inserted.  The  final  removal  of  the  tube  is 
determined  by  the  establishment  of  natural  laryngeal  respiration. 
When  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  wound  heals  more  or  less  readily. 
In  chronic  laryngeal  disease,  or  if  there  be  any  liability  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  trouble,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  retain  the  tube  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  A  double  tube,  provided  with  a  pea- 
valve,  should  then  be  worn.  The  patient  is  thus  enabled  to  inspire 
1  through  the  tube,  and  to  expire — and  thus  speak— through  the  larynx. 
At  night  the  valve  should  be  dispensed  with.    From  wearing  the  tube 

•  some  irritation  and  expectoration  are  not  infrequently  induced,  but 
)  this  generally  soon  subsides,  leaving,  perhaps,  a  thickened  or  almost 

cheloid  growth  around  the  opening  in  the  neck  as  the  only  local 
■  result. 

The  removal  of  any  foreign  body  from  the  larjmx  or  trachea  must  of 
course  be  effected  before  passing  in  the  tube,  in  either  of  these  opera- 

•  tions,  if  undertaken  for  this  purpose.  The  exact  situation  of  any  such 
<  substance  having  been  ascertained  by  passing  a  probe  through  the  arti- 
-  ficial  opening  in  the  windpipe,  forceps  of  suitalale  size  and  shape  are 
:  then  cautiously  inserted  and  the  body  extracted. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


Fig.  722. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  THYEOID  GLAND.     THE  PAEOTID  GLAND.     TUMOUES  OF 

THE  NECK. 

Thteoid  Gland.— (1.)  Beonchocble  oe  Goitee. — This  condition  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 

;  existing  in  one  of  three  forms  : — 

i  as  hjpertrophy  of  the  proper  struc- 
ture of  the  thyroid,  or  simple  bron- 

'  chocele ;  cysts  imbedded  in  the  sub- 

•  stance  of  the  gland,  containing  a 

:  glairy  or  bloody  fluid,  and  perhaps 
becoming  proliferous,  by  growths 
springing  from  their  interior,  form- 
ing C7jstic  bronchocele  (Fig.  722) ; 
or  as  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
vessels  in  and  around  the  gland, 
constituting  a  vascular  swelling,  or 

•pulsaUng  bronchocele,  and  as  being 

■associated  with  an  unnatural  pro-  — 

rhrZ^°''AT^™r''  a^^'^i^  condition, 

Zcele     tL  I\     Til  known  as  exophthalmic  bron! 

S  f  °*        eye-balls  has  been  referred  to  an  enlarge- 

ment  of  the  eye  itself,  Dr.  Stokes  attributing  the  prominence  toTn 
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increase  of  tlie  vitreotis  and  aqueous  humours  ;  but  it  is  generally- 
referred  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  structures  in  the  orbit, 
behind  the  globe, — effusion  of  serum,  increase  of  post-ocular  fat  and 
cellular  tissue,  congestion  of  the  orbital  veins,  or  other  such  cause. 
Combinations  of  these  three  conditions  of  bronchocele  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with ;  cysts  associated  with  hypertrophy,  or  vascular 
enlargement  with  cysts.  Modifications  also  may  be  produced  by 
morbid  changes ;  extravasations  of  blood,  and  its  alterations,  result- 
ing in  pigmentation ;  or  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  taking 
place. 

Symptoms,  and  Diagnosis. — Certain  appearances  and  phenomena  are 
common  to  all  three  forms  of  the  disease.  A  swelling,  corresponding 
in  situation  and  shape  to  the  thyroid  gland,  is  presented  in  front  of  the 
neck ;  and  which  has  a  soft  elastic  character.  Usually,  both  lobes  of 
the  gland  are  affected,  and  the  tumour  is  bilobular ;  rarely,  however, 
equally  so ;  the  right  lobe  is  commonly  the  larger ;  occasionally,  the 
middle  lobe  or  isthmus  is  principally  affected.  The  tumour  always 
follows  the  movements  of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  of  the 
oesophagus  as  connected  therewith;  the  swelling  therefore  rises  upwards 
towards  the  chin  when  the  patient  is  directed  to  swallow,  and  then 
lowers  again  to  its  original  position  as  the  act  of  swallowing  ceases. 
This  rising  and  falling  of  a  tumour  in  the  neck  during  deglutition  is 
diagnostic  of  bronchocele  from  any  other  tumour,  not  implicating  the 
thyroid  gland,  or  directly  attached  to  the  trachea.  When  bronchocele 
has  attained  to  a  large  size,  this  phenomenon  is  less  observable,  and 
therefore  less  characteristic.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  is  not  dis- 
coloured, or  in  an  otherwise  unhealthy  state. 

The  mechanical  results  of  pressure  on  surrounding  parts  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  Difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  in 
a  stooping  posture,  and  of  swallowing,  or  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia,  with 
some  congestion  of  the  brain,  arise  from  pressure  on  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  and  jugular  veins ;  hacking  cough  also  ensues  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  trachea  itself.  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  from 
irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  may  give  rise  to  similar  and 
more  urgent  symptoms. 

Gil  Stic  bronchocele  is  distinguished  from  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid,  or  ordinary  bronchocele,  by  tension  and  fluctuation  in  the  cystic 
portions  of  the  enlarged  gland,  and  by  a  somewhat  specially  lobulated 
character,  where  the  cysts  partially  project.  The  most  marked  instance 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital,  when  I  happened  to  visit  that  institution  in  the  autumn  of 
1868.  The  patient,  a  young  woman,  was  the  subject  of  an  enormous 
cystic  bronchocele,  which  occupied  the  whole  front  and  depth  of  the 
neck ;  extending  laterally  upwards  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on 
either  side,  downwards  towards  the  clavicle,  and  from  almost  the  level 
of  the  chin  to  the  sternum.  The  whole  mass  looked  like  a  pillow  m 
front  of  the  neck,  tucked  up  under  the  jaw.  The  cysts  were  large, 
plainly  fluctuating,  and  prominent. 

Pulsating  bronchocele  is  thus  distinguished  from  ordinary  goitre  :— 
The  size  of  the  tumour  varies  considerably  with  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  as  to  rest  or  excitement,  and  their  effect  on  the  heart  s 
action  ;  the  tumour  rarely  becomes  large  enough  to  produce  any  great 
deformity;  and  the  purring  thrill  and  loud  murmur  in  the  tumour, 
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with  jerking  of  the  carotids,  and  the  general  symptoms— palpitation  of 
the  heart  and  prominent  eyeballs — will  complete  the  diagnosis. 

Causes. — Common  bronchocele,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
occurs  mostly  in  women,  and  commences  about  the  age  of  puberty  in 
this  country.    It  may,  however,  be  congenital,  but  not  enlarge  until 
puberty.    It  is  frequently  associated  with  some  derangement  of  the 
:  menstrual  function,  and  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  general  health. 
Hence  the  females  affected  have  a  pallid,  weak,  miserable  appearance". 
Pregnancy  alone  not  unfrequently  induces  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
.  gland.  Endemic  influence  is  remarkable ;  the  disease  prevails  in  Derby- 
-  shire,  Nottingham,  and  the  chalky  parts  of  England ;  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.  In  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
:  and  Carinthia,  there  are  villages  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
:  exception,  have  these  swellings.  The  hygienic  cause  generally  assio-ned 
under  these  circumstances— the  use  of  melted  snow,  or  of  water  impreo-- 
nated  with  calcareous  or  earthy  particles— is  not  established  with  reo-ard 
r  to  the  localities  most  productive  of  the  disease.    But  it  does  arise  in 
low,  damp  situations  chiefly,  and  under  hygienic  circumstances  favour- 
:  able  to  ansemia  and  debility.    The  disease  is  often  associated  with 
■  cretimsm  and  idiocy;  seeming  to  have  an  hereditary  character  in  im- 
perfect physical  and  mental  development.    Billroth  affirms  that  goitre 
•  IS  more  common  m  persons  with  well-developed  bones  and  brains 

Pulsating  bronchocele  is  said  to  be  independent  of  endemic  influence 
Injury  to  the  neck  has  sometimes  been  noticed  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
L^X  disease^  ^^^^^  ''^'^^  having,  apparently ,  given  rise 

Terminatmis.— -Recent  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  dis- 
appear under  treatment ;  but  the  disease  is  of  very  chr?nic  character 
and  when  it  has  continued  for  some  years,  it  is  mostly  incurable' 
Common  goitre  seldom  continues  to  grow  after  the  fiftieth  year,  so  that 
if  previously  harmless,  it  will  probably  then  remain  so.  The  p^lsatin^ 
form  of  bronchocele  is  apparently  urgent,  yet  it  very  rarely  proves  fatal  • 
unless  accompamed  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  particularly  affecting  the  left  side  of  the  heart  with 
perhaps  thickenmg  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves 

if  ^7SuTt~^^^  ''^^l^^^^o^s  productive  of  the  disease  must, 

It  possible  be  changed  ;  the  patient  being  removed  from  a  low  damn 
situation  to  a  more  airy  locality.  Meclicifnal  treatment  should  have 
reference  principally  to  the  constitutional  condition-an^mir  Iron 
particularly  the  sulphate,  may  be  administered  with  maSSd  benefit' 
and  Dr.  Murnay  speaks  highly  of  strychnia;  but  the  curative  efficacv 
Fyff  JEZh  by  Dr^Coindel;  and  shortly  afterwarTs  D^ 

O?  •  ^^„^^^^burgh,  discovered  the  presence  of  iodine  in  burnt  soono-e 
Original  y  gx^ren  as  thus  prepared,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  now 
odTdTnfVT"^''.-    Topically  also,  iodine  ointme^rXt  of  the 
ml.?  may  be  rubbed  into  the  tumour  with  adkntage  •  or  the 

U  w'7r  hydrargyro  can  be  applied.  But^g^nera^ 

au  local  applications  are  comparatively  useless     A  «<.f^v,  p^^f.^^'^ 
employed  successfully  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  New  York 

recotfe  r  The'dtffiri?  '^'ff ' the  nutrient  vessels,  has  been  had 
"t,  eniaigea,  constitute  serious  objections  thereto. 
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Pulsating  broncTiocele  would  be  most  appropriately  treated  hy 
ligature.  Injection  of  percliloride  of  iron  has  been  found  serviceable, 
subject  to  tbe  risk  of  considerable  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
pyasmia  supervening. 

Cystic  bronchocele  may  be  tapped  here  and  there,  and  injected  witli 
tincture  of  iodine,  in  order  to  induce  inflammation  and  adhesive  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cysts. 

Excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  should  hardly  be  entertained ;  this 
operation  is  specially  dangerous,  owing  to  almost  uncontrollable  haemor- 
rhage, and  the  disease  does  not  efiect  the  general  health  nor  peril  life. 
The  most  suitable  conditions  are  either  simple  or  cystic  bronchoceles, 
of  small  size,  and  situated  more  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck; 
especially  when  such  growths  are  prominent  and  movable.    If  resorted 
to,  the  operation  must  be  performed  by  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  neck,  so  as  to  turn  the  tumour  out  of  its  bed,  taking  care  to 
ligature  the  vessels  as  they  are  successively  divided.    Removal  of 
any  portion  of  the  gland,  as  of  the  isthmus  crossing  the  trachea, 
should  be  accomplished  with  similar  precaution;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  gland  secured  on  either  side  by  double  ligature,  previous  to 
excision  of  the  intervening  portion.    Successful  results  have  followed 
the  operation  of  complete  excision,  in  a  few  cases,  recorded  by  Dr.  W. 
Greene,  of  Maaine,  and  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson  ("Edin.  Med.  Journal," 
Sept.,  1873).    But,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  it  is  a  pro- 
cedure not  to  be  lightly  entertained. 

Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  for  the  relief  of  urgent  dyspncsa, 
arising  either  from  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  or  spasm  of  the 
glottis  due  to  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

(2.)  Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  is  rare ;  it  arises  spontaneously, 
perhaps,  in  scrofulous  persons  only. 

(3.)  Fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  formations  sometimes  occur 
in  this  gland ;  tubercle  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  cancer  in  its  meduUary 
form  is  very  exceptional  (Rokitansky).  _ 

(4  )  Kernia  Bronchialis  is  occasionally  produced  by  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  through  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the  rings 
of  the  trachea,  as  a  result  of  violent  exertions  of  the  voice.  Larrey  met 
with  it  in  French  officers,  and  in  the  priests  who,  with  their  deep-toned 
voice,  call  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  m  ]\Iohammedan 
countries— as  I  often  heard  them  do  at  Scutari. 

The  tumour  is  soft  and  elastic,  increased  by  any  expiratory  ettort, 
and  it  disappears  on  pressure.    The  support  of  a  compress  is  the  only 

curative  treatment.  k    ■  a         4.    „  c^rnlli'ntr 

Parotid  Gland.— Parotitis  or  Mumps.— An  inflammatory  sweiimg 
of  the  parotid  gland,  involving  the  submaxillary  and  sublmgu^ 
glands ;  and  usually  affecting  both  sides  of  the  neck.  Some  pain  a^d 
ftiffness  accompany  this  glandular  enlargement;  but  fPF'^^lf  tion  rarely 
supervenes,  although  the  swelling  may  be  very  persistent.  It  migrates, 
occasionally-by  metastasis,  as  it  is  said-to  the  testicle,  or  to  th^ 
breast  in  the  female.  Commonly  seen  m  children  and  so^<^tnnes  m 
adults,  the  disease  arises  apparently  from  cold  and  damp,  and  lias  a 

slightly  infectious  character.  ^Cotipp 
There  is  no  danger  in  this  affection,  only  considerable  ^convenience. 
The  Treatment  consists  simply  in  the  topical  application  ot  warm 

fomentation  or  poultice,  and  stimulating  embrocations  when  the  swei- 
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ing  has  become  quite  indolent.  Saline  aperients  and  tonics  form  the 
constitutional  treatment.  The  metastatic  affections  must  be  treated  as 
similar  inflammatory  swellings  of  the  parts  attacked. 

TuMOtTRS.— (1.)  Glandular  loaroticl  tumour  is  the  most  frequent 
tumour  m  connection  with  the  parotid  gland.   It  is  probably  developed 
m  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  over  the  parotid,  or  perhaps  in 
the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  gland  itself.    It  resembles  the  adenoid  or 
;  glandular  tumours  connected  with  the  mammary  or  prostatic  o-lands 
:  and  IS  described  by  Banchet  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  parotid  It 
.  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  glandular  elements,  in  which  there 
:  are  often  portions  of  cartilage,  and  one  or  more  cysts.    A  distinct 
capsule  generally  encloses  and  isolates  the  tumour. 

This  parotid  tuniour  appears  as  a  firm  hard  lump,  situated  generally 
\  below  and  behind  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  it 
Growing  slowly,  and  displacing  the  parotid  and  the  parts  contained 
therein  the  tumour  becomes  buried  deeply  behind  the  ramus  of  the 

■  jaw.    Besides  deformity  theuce  arising,  hearing  and  mastication  are 

■  affecteTsidr  Perchance  facial  paralysis  may  occur  on  the 

Treatment— RemoYfiX  of  the  tumour  with  a  knife  is  the  only  cure 
bat  the  operation  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  y-  incision  will  be 
most  convement;  the  vertical  line  passing  down  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  tumour,  where  it  is  most  safely  approached.    It  has  been  known  to 
return  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Langenbeck 

funy'extirpateV'''''        ^^^'"^  ^""^"^^  was  success-' 

S  P'''"°*r  ""T"^ '^^J^^*  *°  ^^'^^^  tumours,  which,  however, 
are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  body.    Thus  we  reco^nize- 

^as  growths  incident  to  the  parotid  region 

•annJrent  Pn3^°^  ^""^  "''"^  determined  by  its  size  and 

f^c^sion  of  the  parotid  gland  is  an  operation  scarcely  to  be  enter 

m  snS""      ™  S-ECK.-(1.)  Enlargement  of  the  cervical  aland, 
f  "  <=""^'"™  affection;  appMring  if  hftem 

Wltl'"1:trb!^,'';^  rf-»o-»<»««  mosole  is  rot  uncommon  in 
voi,.  „.       """^  ^  totmguished  from  any  enlargement  of  tie  ce  ° 
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yical  glands,  which  lie, posterior  to  the  muscle,  by  two  circumstancea  • 
in  the  one  case,  the  swelling  is  within  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  its 
mobility  varies  with  the  contracted  and  relaxed  state  of  the  muscle ; 
in  the  other  case,  the  swelling  is  behind  the  muscle  and  is  unafEected 
by  its  action. 

This  muscular  affection  is  very  curable  in  childhood,  by  counter- 
irritant  and  tonic  measures  ;  while  glandular  enlargements  are  obstinate 
and  may  be  quite  incurable. 

(3.)  Enlarged  Burses  are  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
although  rarely.  These  bursal  tumours  may  be  situated  in  front  of  the' 
pomum  Adami,  or  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  between  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  tumours 
rise  and  fall  in  the  movements  of  deglutition,  thus  resembling  cystic 
bronchocele  ;  but  their  situation  is  partly  distinctive,  and  puncture  will 
determine  the  diagnosis,  by  the  nature  of  the  contained  fluid. 

Treatment  consists  in  blisters,  puncture,  and  injection  of  iodine. 

(4.)  Cysts  singly,  or  aggregated  and  forming  a  multilocular  tumour, 
— known  as  hydrocele  of  the  neck, — may  occur  in  either  triangle  of 
the  neck,  commonly  the  posterior  triangle,  or  beneath  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  Such  cyst  or  cysts  may  be  situated  superficially, 
■usually  more  deeply;  and  som'^'times  become  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  side  of  the  neck.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  are  various ; 
serous  or  sanguineous  fluid  of  a  brownish  colour,  or  sebaceous  matter. 
(Langenbeck.) 

The  characters  of  the  tumour  thus  produced  are  always  similar ;  a 
tense  and  elastic,  round,  or  somewhat  lobulated  swelling ;  varying  in 
situation,  prominence,  and  size.  Deglutition  and  respiration  may  be 
more  or  less  impeded.  The  diagnosis  from  abscess  will  be  determined 
by  puncture. 

Treatment. — Tapping  and  injection  with  iodine.  Suppurative  action 
by  means  of  a  seton  may  be  equally  cui'ative,  but  it  is  more  hazardous. 
Extirpation  will  scarcely  ever  be  practicable,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
these  cysts. 

(5.)  Fatty  tumour  (Liston),  fibrous  tumour,  cartilaginous  tumour 
(Spence),  and  cancerous  tumours,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
neck  ;  epithelial  cancer,  rarely. 

The  removal  of  these  growths  must  be  guided  by  general  principles, 
having  regard  to  the  situation  and  connections  of  the  growth. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

The  Anatomical  construction,  and  the  Physiological  or  functional  uses 
of  the  several  parts,  of  the  Spine  or  Vertebral  column  should  be 
remembered,  in  relation  to  its  Injuries  and  Diseases. 

Anatomically,  the  Spine — so  named  from  the  series  of  spinous  pro- 
cesses presented  posteriorly — consists  of  three  elementary  portions : 
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the  columnar  portion,  the  canal,  and  the  processes,  articulatory,  and 
those  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  functions  or  uses  of  the  Spine  are  threefold,  and  coi'respond  to 

■  its  anatomical  elements.  It  is  a  column  or  pillar  for  sustaining  tlie 
■weight  of  the  head  and  trunk,  at  the  same  time  being  a  girder  to  sup- 
port the  ribs,  and  connect  the  bones  of  the  extremities ;  an  elastic- 
jointed  mechanism  for  flexible  motion ;  and  an  osseous  canal  for  con- 
taining and  protecting  the  delicate  and  vitally  important  structure  of 
the  spinal  cord.  But  the  integrity  of  tbe  cord  is  also  secured  by  three 
other  special  provisions.  Firstly,  by  its  central  position  in  the  verte- 
bral column,  the  cord  occupies  neutral  ground  in  relation  to  the  forces 
which  might  cause  sprain  or  fracture ;  so  that  in  compi-ession  of  the 

■.column  forwards,  and  laceration  of  the  posterior  segment,  the  cord 
remains  centrally  in  a  neutral  state.  Secondly,  the  elastic  and  gradu- 
ated flexibility  of  the  column  prevents  the  effects  of  shock,  and  abrupt 

amotion,  being  communicated  to  the  cord.  Thirdly,  its  loose  suspen- 
sion in  the  canal,  and  enclosure  in  a  layer  of  subarachnoid  fluid, 
which  acts  as  a  water-cushion,  will  further  resist  concussion. 

The  flexibility  of  the  vertebral  column  varies  in  different  regions, 
the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar ;  being  least  in  the  dorsal  region,  where, 
compared  with  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  spine,  there  is  a  smaller 

>:  proportion  of  inter- vertebral  substance  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
portions  of  the  column.  To  compensate  for  these  various  degrees  of 
flexibility,  certain  curves  are  introduced  near  the  respective  junctions, 
to  equalize  the  movements.  The  weakest  parts  of  the  column,  and 
consequently  the  parts  most  liable  to  injury,  are  at  the  junctions  of 

■flexible  to  comparatively  inflexible  portions  of  the  column.  Hence, 

rthese  parts  are,  the  dorso-lumbar ;  the  cervico-dorsal ;  the  atlo-axial, 

^regions. 

The  various  kinds  of  injury  and  disease,  including  malformation,  to 
which  the  spine  is  liable,  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  order  as 
follow:— (1)  Wounds,  involving  the  cord;   (2)  Sprain;   (3)  Frac- 
ture and  Dislocation ;  (4)  Concussion  ;  (5)  Compression ;  (6)  Caries ; 
"(7)  Lateral  Curvature  ;  (8)  Spina  Bifida. 

Injubies. — Wounds,  like  other  injuries  of  the  spine,  owe  their  im- 
fportance  to  the  probalaility  or  certainty,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
cord  being  involved,  primarily  by  the  lesion  itself,  or  secondarily  by 
dts  inflammatory  consequences. 

The  causes  of  any  such  wound  are — stabs  with  pointed  instruments, 
■^-s  by  a  sword  thrust,  or  with  a  knife  or  fork ;  gun.shot  injury ;  frac- 
ture of  the  spine,  implicating  the  cord  by  pressure  of  a  displaced 
fragment.  This  latter  cause  of  wound  is  associated  with  compression 
:of  the  cord,  and  is  the  usual  form  of  that  injury. 

Certain  symptoms — those  of  paralysis,  motor,  sensory,  or  both  are 

common  to  a  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  any  part  of  its  extent ;  unless 
above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  opposite  to  or  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  when  death  is  instantaneous  from  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles,  causing  immediate  asphyxia, 
liut  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  vary  according  to  the  region  in  which 
tbe  cord  is  wounded— as  in  the  cervical  region,  below  the  origin  of  the 
Pbremc  nerve,  the  dorsal,  or  the  lumbar  regions;  and  the  corre- 
sponding symptoms,  which  indicate  these  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord, 
ire  tully  described  m  connection  with  Fracture  of  the  Spine 
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Sprains.— The  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebrge,  together  with 
the  muscles  which  lie  in  the  vertebral  groove  on  either  side  of  the 
Kpmous  processes,  are  liable  to  be  overstretched  and  torn,  sprained  or 
ruptured  Any  such  lesion  will  be  more  or  less  localized,  according  to 
the  rigidity  of  the  part  injured,  as  in  the  dorsal  region,  or  its  elasticity 
''^j'^,-  .  M^^""^'^^'  o^l»°ibar  regions,— where,  the  force  being  broken 
and  distributed,  the  sprain  will  be  more  general. 

_  The  symptoms  are  sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the  part  affected,  which 
IS  elicited  by  pressure,  or  by  any  movement  involving  that  parfc'of  tlie 
spme.  The  patient,  therefore,  lies  in  the  position  which  insures  rest 
Swelling  and  ecchymosis  may  be  well  marked  or  scarcely  perceptible  • 
and  the  discolouration  may  not  appear  for  some  days  after  the  injury' 
ihe  diagnosis  from  fracture  of  the  spine  will  be  determined  by  the 
absence  of  any  displacement  in  the  vertebras,  the  line  of  the  spinous 
processes  being  straight,  and  their  points  level.  The  pain  on  pressure 
is  not  limited,  to  the  processes  of  one  or  two  vertebrse,  as  in  fracture  ; 
and  the  patient  can  erect  the  spine,  though  with  painful  difficulty,  but 
without  presenting  any  deformity.  The  symptoms  of  sprain  continue 
lor  a  longer  or  shorter  period;  a  bad  sprain  in  the  loins  lasting, 
perhaps,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Voluntary  movement  is  gradualFy' 
attempted  as  the  pain  induced  passes  off,  and  this  will  be  the  surest 
sign  of  progressive  recovery. 

The  causes  of  spinal  sprain  are  generally  sucli  occasions  of  violence 
as  bend  the  column  downwards  and  forwards,  with  a  sudden  and 
excessive  depression.  The  force  may  be  external,  as  by  a  heavy 
weight  falling  on  the  back  when  the  lower  limbs  or  the  pelvis  is  fixed; 
the  dorsal  spine  then  acts  as  a  long  lever,  the  sacro-vertebral  articula^ 
tion  being  the  fulcrum,  and  the  superincumbent  weight  on  the  trunk 
representing  the  force  forwards.  The  lumbar  spine  is  thus  sprained. 
A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  trunk  itself,  as 
when  a  person  falls  or  jumps  from  a  height,  and  alights  on  his  nates. 
The  to-and-fro  twisting  of  the  spine  resulting  from  a  railway  collision, 
may^  produce  the  most  severe  sprain.  Violent  muscular  efforts  may 
sprain  some  part  of  the  spine,  as  in  the  endeavour  to  lift  a  heavy 
weight,  or  in  pulling ;  or  by  a  sudden  wrench  in  the  act  of  starting 
forward  from  impending  danger. 

Complicatioyis,  and  Consequences. — Sprain  in  the  lumbar  region  is 
not  unfrequently  complicated  by  hcemahiria,  blood  passing  with  the 
urine  for  several  days  after  the  accident.  This  arises  from  some  lesion 
of  one  or  both  kidneys,  owing  to  their  contiguity  to  the  lumbar  spine. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  varies.  Generally,  the  urine  has  a  deep 
red  or  brown  colour,  only  for  one  or  two  days  ;  it  becomes  clear  and 
florid  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the  urine 
resumes  its  natural  appearance.  Clots  sometimes  form  in  the  bladder. 
Nephritis — inflammation  of  the  kidney — is  a  rare  consequence  of  this 
traumatic  htematuria  ;  an  immunity,  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the 
spine,  which  is  unexceptional  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark. 
Previous  disease  of  the  kidneys  will  predispose  to  hasmaturia  from 
comparatively  slight  injury  to  the  lumbar  spine ;  as  when  associated 
with  renal  calculus,  or  with  the  congestive,  early  stage  of  albuminuria. 

Hcemorrhage  into  the  vertebral  canal,  with  compression  of  the  cord, 
and  paralysis,  is  an  occasional  complication  of  spinal  sprain.  It  will 
always  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine,  by  any  differential  symp- 
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whether  the  intra- vertebral  hgemorrhage  be  situated  outside  or 
•°™^e  the  theca  of  the  cord,  and  hence  the  source  of  the  extravasated 
IT  d      Post-mortem  examinations  of  clinically  observed  cases  are 

ifino-  to  complete  the  solution  of  this  interesting  question. 
^  Inidmmation  of  Joints  of  the  Spine -A  serious  consequence  of 
•n  of  the  spine  is  inflammation  of  the  articulations;  extending 

'  Shans  to  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  as  spinal  meningitis,  or  even 
fnvolving  the  cord,  as  spinal  myelitis.  Suppuration  within  the  verte- 
bral canal  may  result,  and  thence  compression  of  the  cord  But  the 
Innse  connection  of  the  fibrous  theca  or  dura  mater  withm  the  canal, 
which  has  a  distinct  periosteum,— unlike  the  adherent  dura  mater 

'  within  the  cranium,  which  serves  the  purpose  of_  periosteum,— is  an 
anatomical  condition  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  the  articula- 

■'  torv  inflammation  of  the  spine.    The  violence  of  the  sprain  is  certainly 

■  no  measure  of  the  probability  of  inflammation  supervening;  compara- 

-  tively  slight  injury  having  perhaps  this  consequence,  while  severe 

-  sprain  may  not  be  followed  by  inflammation.  .  . 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  paralysis,  the  inflammation  being  of  a 
chronic  character  and  leading  to  suppuration.    In  an  early  stage  the 
•  paralysis  may  be  partial,  depending  on  the  compression  of  some  of  the 
;  spinal  nerves,  as  they  issue  through  the  inter-vertebral  foramina  ;  m  a 
later  stage,  the  paralysis  may  become  more  general,  from  intrusion  of 
'  the  abscess  into  the  vertebral  canal,  and  compression  of  the  cord, 
"  resultino-  in  complete  paraplegia.     At  this  stage,  chronic  abscess 
'  around  and  within  the  vertebral  canal,  as  the  consequence  of  spinal 
^  sprain,  might  be  mistaken  for  caries,  with  abscess  and  destruction  of 
I  the  bo'dies°of  the  vertebrae.    But  the  absence  of  angular  deformity  at 
I  the  seat  of  disease  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  inclining 
forward,  will  probably  settle  the  question  of  diagnosis.    Spinal  abscess 
from  sprain  may  terminate  by  resolution,  with  the  removal  of  compres- 
sion-symptoms, and  gradual  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  cord ; 
leaving  perhaps  the  diseased  articulations  in  a  state  of  anchylosis.  _  Or, 
the  abscess  breaks,  and  continuing  to  discharge  pus,  the  prognosis  is 
unfavourable. 

Treatment. — Uncomplicated  sprain  of  the  spine  should  be  treated 
on  the  principles  which  relate  to  sprains  of  the  joints  generally :-(!) 
Perfect  rest  of  the  body,  in  the  recumbent  position,  or  on  a  prone 
couch;  (2)  Fomentations,  warm  and  sedative,  as  by  a  decoction  of 
poppy-heads,  or  a  lotion  of  lead  and  opium ;  subsequently,  stimulating 
applications,  as  camphor  liniment,  or  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  (3)  Mer- 
curials, as  the  bichloride,  in  small  and  continued  doses,  with  bark,  and 
good  nourishment.  Some  sort  of  stay  support  may  be  requisite  when 
the  patient  begins  to  get  about. 

The  complications  and  consequences  of  spinal  sprain  must  be  treated 
as  explained  in  connection  with  Hsematuria,  and  Compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  intra- vertebral  hfemorrhage  or  suppuration. 

Fractures  of  the  Spine. — Stnictural  Conditions. — The  several  parts 
of  a  vertebra  are  liable  to  fracture.  The  processes,  articular,  trans- 
verse, and  spinous,  may  severally  be  the  seat  of  fracture ;  and  in  par- 
ticular the  spinous  process.  The  arch  is  sometimes  fractured  on  either 
side  of  this  process  (Fig.  723)  ;  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  liable 
to  fracture  obliquely,  from  behind  forwards  and  downwards,  or  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  comminuted.    The  ligaments  corresponding  to  these 
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or 
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Fig.  723.  • 


Fig.  724.t 


Fig.  726.§ 


sejeral  portions  of  bone  are  ruptured  with  fracture,  more  or  less  com 

fonSdinnn  posterior  comT' 

longitudinal  ligaments  are  torn  through.    Displacement  will  depend 

the  line  of  fracture,  and 
on  whether  the  force  pro- 
ducing it  be  direct  or 
indirect.    Thus,  fracture 
of  the  body  of  a  vertebra, 
and  by  indirect  violence, 
as  a  fall  on  the  head  from 
a  height,  will  occasion 
great  displacement ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body 
being  driven  downwards 
and  forwards,  and  the 
lower  backwards  and  up- 
wards, with  excurvation 
of  the  spine  posteriorly, 
so  that  the  projecting 
point  corresponds  to  the 
spinous  process  of  the  fractured  vertebra.    In  proportion  as  the  frae- 
Fig.  725.1  -^^  transverse,  and 

the  displacement  a  slid- 
ing forwards  only,  the 
spinous  process  of  the 
broken  vertebra  is  de- 
pressed and  disappears, 
while  the  process  of  the 
vertebra  below  thus  re- 
latively projects.  (Fig. 
724.)  Direct  violence 
of  an  extreme  kind  will 
also  produce  displace- 
ment ;  as  a  gunshot  in- 
jury to  tbe  spine.  Com- 
minution is  mostly  pro- 
duced by  violent  flexion 
forwards,  as  Malgaigne 
alleged  ;  but  it  may  also 
arise  from  direct  violence,  appUedin  the  opposite  direction,  as  by  a  fall 

*  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  160. 

t  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  M.  19.  Fracture  through  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  with  displacement  of  the  eleventh  forwards, 
carrying  with  it  the  detaclied  fragment  of  the  twelfth.  The  anterior  common  lica- 
ment  is  untorn.  The  spinal  cord  was  compressed  just  above  the  cauda  equina. 
Reparative  deposit  of  new  bone  on  the  vertebral  arch,  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture. 

_  X  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  3606.  Dislocation  forwards  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
without  fracture.  From  a  man  who  tumbled  downstairs,  whilst  carrying  a  sack  of 
flour.    He  was  insensible,  and  died  shortly  after  admission  into  the  Hospital. 

§  Ibid.,  162.  Fracture  through  the  "body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  with 
displacement  of  the  upper  portion  forwards  upon  the  lower  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  dura  mater  and  spinal  cord  are  completely  divided;  but  the  anterior  com- 
mon ligament  is  entire,  although  stripped  from  the  front  of  the  vertebra  below. 
The  spinous  process  of  the  eighth  vertebra  has  also  been  detached.  The  pleura  was 
lacerated  at  the  seat  of  injury. 
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on  the  back  of  tbo  neck  across  an  iron  bar,  in  a  case  recorded  by 

^^^islocation  often  accompanies  spinal  fracture  ;  and  dislocation  of 
+he  articular  processes  in  the  back  and  loins  cannot,  perhaps,  take 
Blace  without  fracture.  In  the  neck,  these  two  forms  of  injury  may 
occur  independently.  (Fig.  725.)  This  difference  is  owing  to  the 
different  direction  of  these  processes  in  the  three  regions  of  the  spina ; 
in  the  cervical  region  having  an  oblique  or  almost  a  horizontal  direction ; 
while  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  they  are  vertical.  _ 

The  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  suffer  compression  or  lacera- 
tion in  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  (Fig. 
726)  ;  but  the  membranes  are  comparatively  rarely  ruptured  or  torn, 
although  the  cord  has  been  completely  divided  in  some  cases.  _ 

Arterial  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  inconsideraWe  ; 
the  vessels  which  permeate  the  cord  being  minute  and  soon  ceasing  to 
hleed.  But  venous  blood,  from  the  large  sinuses  in  the  vertebral 
canal,  collects  in  perhaps  considerable  quantity  between  the  vertebrae 
and  the  dura  mater  ;  and  particularly  under  the  arches  of  the  s^ertebrse, 
where  the  attachment  of  this  membrane  is  loosest.  Any  such  extrava- 
sation of  blood  will  be  an  additional  source  of  pressure  on  the  cord. 

Siimiotoms. — The  symptoms  of  spinal  fracture  are  both  general  and 
special,  or  pertaining  to  the  particular  region  which  may  be  the  seat  of 
fracture.  _  . 

The  general  symptoms  are,  locally,  some  alteration  of  contour  m  the 
line  of  the  spinoiis  pi-ocesses,  depending  on  and  proportionate  to  the 
disijlacement.  The  processes  above  the  seat  of  fracture  are  depressed, 
and  correspondingly  prominent  below.  The  transverse  processes  also 
may  have  become  prominent,  and  the  spine  twisted 
on  itself.  Rarely  can  any  mobility  or  crepitation  be 
felt,  unless  the  fracture  be  limited  to  one  or  other 
of  these  processes.  But  more  or  less  swelling  and 
discolouration  are  conspicuous.  Pain  is  experienced 
at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  there  is  a  notable  inability 
to  support  the  trunk  erect.  The  general  symptoms 
otherwise  refer  to  injury  of  the  spinal  cord, — as  also 
depending  on  the  displacement.  The  functions  of 
the  cord  are  more  or  less  completely  suspended  or 
destroyed.  Thence,  paralysis  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  below  the  seat  of  fracture ;  constipation, 
with  involuntary  evacuation  of  the  feeces,  which, 
become  blackish,  pultaceous,  and  have  an  offensive 
odour ;  and  retention  of  urine,  which  becomes  am- 
moniacal,  and  is  voided  by  a  dribbling  incontinence. 
Such  are  the  regular  symptoms.  Priapism  and 
emission  of  the  semen  may  occur  as  occasional 
symptoms. 

Fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumhar  region  produces — in 

*  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  1 ,  59.  Fracture  of  anterior  portion  of  body  of  fifth  cervical 
vertebra — apparently  produced  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  neck;  fragments  of  the 
bone  project  in  front,  and  posteriorly  the  body  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  vertical 
fissure,  and  the  lower  border  projects  slightly  within  the  spinal  canal.  The  articu- 
lar processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebrae  are  widely  separated,  the  posterior 
common  ligament  having  been  ruptured.  The  arch  of  the  sixth  vertebra  in  fractured 
across  its  pedicles. 


Fig.  727.* 
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abdoiTr.  fT""^^  Bymptoms-a  tympanitic  condition  of  tin. 

abdomen  ;  the  intestmes  being  almost  suddenly  distended  with  gas 
In  the  npper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  thoracic  respiration  is  f ' 
barrassed  or  suppressed,  by  compression  of  the  cord  above  the  ori-tn'  s 
ot  the  intercostal  nerves.  At  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  CPi^  7->7\ 
fracture  IS  attended  with  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  ;  and  abm  e 
1+  i  t  ''T'''^^  vertebra,  compression  of  the  cord  will  be  instantly 
latal  by  asphyxia— the  phrenic  nerves  thus  being  paralyzed. 

CaMses.—External  violence  applied  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  tlje 
vertebral  column,  represents  the  two  modes  of  fracture-production.  1 
blow  or  fall  on  the  back  is  one  mode  of  fracture;  a  fall  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  or  compression  of  the  trunk  vertically,  as  between  the  b 
ot  a  carriage  and  an  archway,  is  the  other,  or  indirect  mode  of  pr 
ducmg  fracture  of  the  spine.  Gunshot  injury,  as  a  cause  of  fractur 
may  be  complicated  by  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  ball 
portion  of  clothing. 

_  Course  and  Termination.— The  effusion  resulting  from  inflammation 
IS  sometimes  a  further  source  of  pressure  on  the  cord,  at  a  perio  1 
subsequent  to  fracture- displacement  and  intra-spinal  'hgemorrha-a 
iied-sores  are  extremely  liable  to  form  over  the  sacrum  or  other  promi- 
inent_  points,  even  when  subject  only  to  the  pressure  of  a  water-bed  • 
the  vitahty  of  the  skin  declining  in  consequence  of  the  paralytic  co-i- 
dition.  A  chronic  inflammatory  state  of  the  bladder,  with  mucous  ur 
muco-purulent  and  ammoniacal  urine,  supervenes ;  and  sloughing  of 
the  bladder,  with  extravasation  of  urine,  I  have  known  to  occur. 
Increasing  exhaustion  accompanies  the  paralysis,  and  death  ensues. 

But  the  period  of  fatal  termination  which  thus  takes  place  in  most 
cases,  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  fracture,  the  degree  of  dis- 
placement also,  and  pressure  therefore  on  the  cord.    Above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  death  may  not  occur  immediately,  unless  the  fracture 
be  attended  with  displacement.    In  nineteen  cases,  collected  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  wherein  the  odontoid  process  was  fractured,  at  ages 
ranging  from  three  to  sixty-eight  years,  three  survived  for  five  days, 
and  ten  for  several  weeks  or  months ;  in  one  case,  death  taking  place 
two  years  and  three  months  after  the  fracture.    Similarly,  fracture  of 
the  atlas  was  not  fatal  until  a  year  after  the  accident,  in  a  case  under 
Mr.  Cline's  observation  ;  although  port-mortem  examination  showed 
that  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  was  ever  liable  to  fall  backwards 
upon  the  cord.    Fracture  of  both  atlas  and  axis  may  not  be  imme- 
diately fatal,  unless  accompanied  with  sufficient  displacement;  one 
patient  having  lived  five  days,  and  another  forty-seven  weeks,  and  in 
the  latter  case  bony  union  had  occurred.     Between  the  fourth  cervical 
and  the  first  dorsal,  fracture  is  not  generally  fatal,  under  from  three  to 
ten  days.    With  fracture  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  patient  may  live 
from  two  to  three  weeks.    With  fracture  in  the  lumbar  rearion,  life 
may  be  prolonged  from  three  weeks  to  two  months,  or  possibly,  many 
months.    Recovery  is  not  impossible.    Even  in  fracture  above  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  three  of  the  cases  referred  to  recovered.  In 
one,  after  the  separation  and  escape  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis ;  in  another,  the  body  of  this  bone  was  discharged,  and  the  pro- 
cess retained.    A  favourable  result  will  be  yet  more  probable,  accord- 
ing to  the  absence  of  displacement,  as  in  fracture  of  the  more  solid 
vertebra  of  the  lumbar  region  j  the  nature  of  the  injury  remaining  un- 
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discovered  during  life,  and  tlie  fragments  becoming  united.  (Figs. 
728  729.)  Eleven  such  specimens  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Wyman, 
of  New  York.  Death  resulting  from  gunsJiot  injury  of  the  spine  showed 
a  high  percentage  in  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the  American 


Fig.  728.*  Fig-  729.t 


War  of  the  Eebellion  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  declining 
ratio  of  mortaUty  according  to  the  seat  of  injury,  from  above  down- 
wards : — 

Region.  Cases.  Died.  MortaUty. 

Cervical    91    63    70-0 

Dorsal    137    87    63-5 

Lumbar    149    66    45-5 

Treatment. — The  fracture  itself  cannot  be  treated.  No  displacement 
of  consequence  can  well  or  safely  be  rectified ;  and  no  mechanical  appli- 
ances can  be  applied  effectually.  Any  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  must  be 
treated  with  reference  to  inflammation.  The  patient  being  placed  in 
bed,  flat  on  his  back,  to  insure  rest ;  local  depletion  by  leeches  may 
first  be  employed,  followed  by  counter-irritation,  cautiously,  having 
regard  to  the  tendency  to  bed-sores.  Subsequently,  the  adminis- 
tration of  strychnine  in  small  and  increasing  doses,  continued  until 
slight  tetanic  twitchings  are  produced,  will  have  the  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  paralysis.  Electricity  also  may  be  employed,  perhaps 
with  advantage. 

The  state  of  the  bladder  will  require  the  constant  introduction  of  a 
catheter  to  relieve  retention;  while  the  treatment  appropriate  for 
chronic  cystitis  may  have  some  avail  in  changing  the  character  of  the 
urine.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  laxative  aperients, 
such  as  castor  oil,  and  enemata  occasionally  of  turpentine  and  gruel. 

Trephining  the  spine,  in  order  to  raise  or  excise  any  depressed  frag- 
ments— as  originally  proposed  by  Paulus  JEgineta — was  performed  by 
H.  Cline,  in  1814;  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Oldknow  of  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Wickham  of  Winchestei%  Mr.  Attenburrow,  Tyrrel,  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper ;  by  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  and  other  American  Surgeons ;  also  by 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  25'. 

+  Univ.  Coll.  Mus.,  170.  Fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  ex- 
tending through  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  sacrum ;  with  dislocation  of  the 
vertebra  forwai-ds  and  downwards.   No  history.   A  dissecting-room  specimen. 
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Laugier  and  Roux  ;  making  a  total  of  about  a  score  cases.  All  were 
fatal  in  their  results,  although  four  of  them  were  questionably  success- 
ful for  a  time — two  by  Dr.  Patter,  of  New  York  ;  one  by  Dr.  Blair;  and 
perhaps  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Dublin.  If  compression  of  the 
cord  from  haemorrhagic  extravasation  could  be  diagnosed,  the  risk 
of  trephining  might  be  warranted,  and  the  operation  afford  some 
relief ;  but,  with  compression  from  depressed  fracture,  the  damage  to 
the  cord  remains,  pZtis  the  danger  arising  from  the  operation.  In  the 
case  of  an  open  wound,  depressed  fragments  may  be  extracted,  as  in  a 
case  by  Louis.  Otherwise,  this  practice  is  properly  condemned  by 
Listen,  Brodie,  Malgaigne,  and  Gibson.  In  gunshot  fracture  of  the 
spine,  the  removal  of  depressed  fragments  is  not  followed  by  any  suc- 
cessful results  of  recovery,  as  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  cord ; 
except  perhaps  in  cases  where  a  broken  spinous  process  has  beeu 
removed, — without  thus  relieving  compression,  or  exposing  the  cord 
This  conclusion  is  fully  established  by  an  examination  of  the  cases 
of  such  operative  procedure  by  American  Surgeons,  in  the  War  which 
has  contributed  so  much  rich  experience  to  the  annals  of  Military 
Surgery.  The  operation  of  trephining,  in  gunshot  fracture,  is  as  little 
sanctioned  by  the  results  of  this  experience  ;  although  the  lodgment 
of  a  ball  in  the  soft  parts  presents  a  complication  which  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment  in  gunshot 
wounds. 

Bed-sores  are  produced  by  ulceration  of  a  gangrenous  character,  as 
the  consequence  of  prolonged  pressure  on  prominent  parts  of  the  body, 
during  any  long  and  exhausting  confinemeiit  to  bed.  But,  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery,  bed-sores  are  specially  apt  to  form  in  the  course  of 
fracture  or  other  injury  of  the  spine,  which  necessitates  continued 
recumbency.  The  skin  over  the  sacrum,  more  particularly,  or  other 
points,  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  spines  of  the 
scapulse,  the  trochanters,  and  the  heels,  is  liable  to  undergo  congestive 
iuflammation  and  ulceration  from  continued  pressure ;  these  parts 
chiefly  being  in  contact  with  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies.  A  con- 
gestive  patch,  here  or  there,  appears,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour, 
attended  with  a  pricking  sensation,  as  if  bread-crumbs  were  under  the 
part ;  sloughing  soon  follows,  involving  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
texture,  and  thus  forming  an  ulcer,  which  may  not  itself  be  of  large 
size,  but  which  is  more  or  less  extensively  undermined.  The  inte- 
gument can  perhaps  be  lifted  up  as  a  flap  around  the  ulcer.  A  thin 
sanious  fluid  exudes.  This  sore  may  remain  stationary,  but  indolent 
and  indisposed  to  heal.  Or,  the  marginal  skin  melts  away  progres- 
sively, and  the  base  of  the  ulcer  deepens ;  so  that  the  tendinous  expan- 
sion  over  the  sacrum  may  come  away  in  shreds,  and  the  bone  be  laid 
bare.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  of  this  bone  become  necrosed.  Per- 
haps, spinal  meningitis  supervenes.  At  last,  the  patient  sinks  from 
exhaustion. 

The  formation  of  bed-sores  is  provoked  by  irritation  or  maceration 
of  the  integument,  by  perspiration,  urine,  or  feculent  matter  havmg 
saturated  the  bed,  from  want  of  cleanliness;  but  there  is  always  a 
special  predisposition  to  such  ulceration  in  enfeebled  and  aged  persons ; 
while  the  influence  of  paralysis  and  of  certain  blood-diseases  is  wit- 
nessed in  the  frequency  of  bed-sores  after  injury  to  the  spme,  ana  i 
the  course  of  pycemia  or  septicemia,  typhus,  or  other  fevers,    rr  - 
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vention  is  nearly  always  possible.    The  nurse,  if  she  understand  her 
duty,  or  instructed  by  the  Surgeon,  will  take  every  watchful  precaution 
to  avoid  or  remove  any  pressure  upon  prominent  parts  ;  rememberino- 
the  painless  and  insidious  character  of  the  ulceration  in  most  cases' 
Hence,  the  importance  of  using  a  well-stuffed  bed,  so  that  the  patient 
shall  not  sink  into  hollows,  and  of  observing  that  the  sheet  be  kept 
free  from  wrinkles.    A  draw-sheet  placed  under  the  buttocks  is  very 
serviceable  m  aid  of  cleanliness,  and  the  nurse  should  always  use  a  bed- 
pan, and  take  care  that  the  fundament  be  sponged  and  wiped  dry,  after 
any  evacuation.    It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  urine-bottle,  in  case 
of  dribbhng  micturition.    The,  patient  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  no  bed-sore  is  threatening.  Exposed 
:  parts— the  sacrum  in  particular— may  be  fortified  by  washing  them  with 
:  some  slightly  stimulant  lotion ;  such  as  spirits  of  wine,  or  with  the 
addition  of  two  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  ounce— as 
Brodie  recommended— or  a  Aveak  carbolic  acid  solution  ;  or,  the  part 
1  maybe  mechanically  protected  with  a  layer  of  soap-plaster  spread  on 
:  thick  wash-leather,  or  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wadding.   A  proper  adiust- 
:  ment  of  rmg-cushions  or  air-pillows  will  further  aid  in  removino- 
J  pressure ;  and  the  water-bed  is  often  a  most  useful  resource.  Any 
abrasion  of  the  skm  maybe  painted  over  with  collodion  ;  when  slouffh- 
mg  takes  plape,  separation  of  the  dead  textures  should  be  promoted  bv 
:  poulticing  with  charcoal  or  carbolized  charcoal ;  and,  afterwards  the 
clean  ulcer  may  be  dressed  with  a  weak  stimulant  solution,  as  of 
perchloride  of  iron  or  tincture  of  myrrh.    Care  must  still  be  taken  to 
:  guard  against  pressure.     Throughout  the  treatment,   whether  pre- 
ventive or  remedial,  the  patient's  weak  circulation  and  low  nutrition 
:.  must  be  invigorated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food 
'dPnnfpTr\°\?'   Spinal   COED.-This  expression  is  used  to 

'effect  of^^  1  '  .  ''.r  f-  '^P^"^^  immediate 
effect  of  violence,  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  the  Spine.    This  is 

>  attended  with  or  fo  lowed  by  an  impairment  or  loss  of  the  funct  ons 
chlTeter^  °'         "'^^^"'^  cord-symptoms  of  a  paralytic 

The  pathology  of  injury  referable  to  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord 
has  been,  and  is  still,  disputed.    It  is  argued  that  the  peculiar  anato- 
th  :rf"'*:?"  t^^^        the1.ondition  of  the  enclosed  cord 

■s7.t  f  i  '  graduated  flexibility  of  the  one,  and  the  loose,  isolated 
state  of  the  other,  suspended  in  a  tubular  investment  of  sub-amchnoid 
flaid-are  circumstances  which  render  it  highly  improbable  If  ^of 

Au'thet  '^""'^'T       ^--/^-l^       comXSed  to  th 
to  ft  ,^^l*^«^«.«"-«!i"istances  are  of  an  opposite  character  in  relation 

>0n  fV.   T'  '^^j^^*^      concussion  from  injury  to  the  head 

On  the  other  hand,  injury  of  the  spine,  accompanied  with  pLa  ytic 
symptoms,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  which  unnrTll^  / 
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how  it  is  that,  wlien  a  magnet  is  struck  a  heavy  blow  with  a  hammer 
the  magnetic  force  is  jarred,  shaken,  or  concussed  out  of  the  horse' 
snoe.  But  we  know  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  iron  has  lost  its  mae- 
netic  power.  So,  if  the  spine  is  badly  jarred,  shaken,  or  concussed  by 
a  blow  or  shock  of  any  kind  communicated  to  the  body,  we  find  that 
the  nervous  force  is  to  a  certain  extent  shaken  out  of  the  man,  and 
that  he  has  in  some  way  lost  nervous  power. 

The  secondary  changes  of  structure  which  the  spinal  cord  undergoes 
are  those  of  inflammation,  of  a  chronic  character ;  and  as  affecting  the 
menibranes— chronic  Spinal  Meningitis,  and  the  cord— chronic  Spinal 
Myelitis ;  the  former  usually  extending  to,  or  being  accompanied  with, 
a  similar  affection  of  the  cerebral  meninges — chronic  Cerebral 
meningitis. 

In  Spinal  Meningitis,  the  structural  alterations  consist  of  increased 
vascularity  of  the  membranes,  the  meningo-rachidian  veins  being  en- 
gorged, and  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  injected,  in  patches  or°uni. 
formly  ;  serous  fluid,  reddish  and  clear,  or  opaque  from  the  admixture 
lymph,  is  effused,  more  or  less  in  quantity,  within  the  arachnoid,  or 
there  may  be  adhesion  of  its  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces,  and  puriform 
lymph  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  In  Spinal  Myelitis,  the  inflam- 
mation  affecting  the  substance  of  the  cord,  this  undergoes  softening 
and  atrophy — the  whole  of  the  nervous  substance  even  disappearing, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  connective  tissue  at  the  part  affected.  The 
extent  of  this  structural  change  varies  ;  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cord  may  be  affected  at  one  point,  or  one  of  the  lateral  halves  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect ; 
or  restricted  principally  to  the  central  grey  portion,  rather  than  the 
circumferential  part  of  the  cord.  When  myelitis  is  consecutive  to 
meningitis,  the  inflammatory  softening  may — according  to  OUivier's 
observations — be  limited  to  the  white  substance.  These  alterations  of 
structure  may  have  taken  place  in  one  region  only;  in  the  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  cord,  most  frequently ;  in  the  cervical,  next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency ;  in  the  dorsal,  less  commonly.  The  whole  length  of  the  cord 
is  very  rarely  affected.  Induration,  with  hypertrophy,  of  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  cord — which  resembles  boiled  white  of  egg — instead  of 
softening  and  atrophy,  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  myelitis,  as  in  the 
case  of  Count  de  Lordat ;  and  similar  cases  are  related  by  Portal, 
Ollivier,  and  Abercrombie. 

Spinal  Meningitis  and  Myelitis  occasionally  exist  separately,  either 
without  the  other ;  more  commonly  they  coexist,  but  associated  in 
very  different  degrees. 

As  the  result  of  railway  collision,  only  one  case  of  post-mortem  ex* 
amination  is  recorded,  where  death  had  ensued  from  the  secondary  and 
remote  effects  of  Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  whereby  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life  were  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
pathological  changes  of  structure  which,  from  the  history  of  this  one 
completed  case,  are  presumed  to  exist  in  other  similar  cases.  The 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gore,  of  Bath,  who,  however,  did 
not  see  him  until  about  a  year  after  the  accident,  and  then  at  intervals 
up  to  the  time  of  death.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  middle-aged,  of 
active  business  habits,  who  having  been  in  a  railway  collision,  and 
without  any  sign  of  external  injury — wound,  bruise,  fracture,  or  dislo- 
cation— began  to  manifest  the  usual  nervous  symptoms.    He  gradually, 
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but  very  slowly,  became  partially  paralyzed  in  tbe  lower  extremities,  and 
died  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke 
carefully  examined  the  spinal  cord,  which  presented  the  inflammatory 
congestion  of  the  meninges,  effusion,  softening,  and  atrophy,  already 
described.  More  recently,  a  miimte  examination  o£  the  structural 
alterations  consequent  on  concussion  of  the  cord  was  made  by  Dr.  H. 
Charlton  Bastian.  A  man  fell  from  the  top  of  a  hayrick,  and  had 
partial  paraplegia,  motory,  but  not  sensory.    He  lived  six  months. 

'  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  were  found  to  have  undergone 
extensive  granular  degeneration.  The  important  practical  fact  was, 
that  in  conjunction  with  such  disorganization,  the  patient  gradually 
recovered  some  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  his  limbs,  and  that  sensa- 

!  tion  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.    This  case  is  repoi'ted  in  the 

•  "  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  vol.  1. 

Symptoms. — Concussion  of  the  Spinal  cord  is  attended  with,  or  fol- 
lowed by,  symptoms  of  a  paralytic  character,  wliich  are  essentially  the 
j  same  in  all  cases  ;  but  which  vary  in  degree,  according  to  the  direct 
i  or  indirect  force  of  the  concussion,  and  still  more  in  proportion  to  the 

•  severity  or  comparatively  slight  intensity  of  the  injury. 

(a.)  Direct  and  severe  concussion  is  attended  with  immediate  and 
:  marked  symptoms.    Pain  at  the  seat  of  injury  is  felt,  with  loss  of 
■.  power  in  the  extremities  below  that  part,  and  there  may  be  relaxation 
of  the  sphincters,  the  f  geces  and  urine  perhaps  escaping  involuntarily ; 
t  and  all  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  those  of  general  Shock 

•  to  the  nervous  system.  The  symptoms  may  pass  off  in  the  course  of  a 
:  few  days,  or  result  in  complete  paraplegia,  of  some  months'  duration  or 
]  permanently  irrecoverable. 

(&.)  Direct  but  slight  concussion  is  followed  by  similar  spinal  symp- 
\  toms,  developed  slowly  and  insidiously,  in  the  course  of  several  weeks 
(  or  months ;  so  that  the  causative  relation  between  that  comparatively 
;  slight  injury  and  these  apparently  independent  and  serious  symptoms 

•  subsequently,  may  seem  improbable  to  the  patient  and  to  those  who 
i  are  unacquainted  with  such  cases,  and  may  be  overlooked  by  the 
.  Surgeon. 

(c.)  Indirect  concussion,  from  a  general  Shoch  to  the  nervous  system  or 
I  of  the  whole  body. — Railway  collision  usually  causes  this  mode  of  con- 
<  cussion  ;  the  carriage  being  brought  suddenly  to  a  stop,  the  traveller's 

■  body  is  carried  forward  by  its  own  momentum,  and  dashed  forwards 
!  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage,  thence  perhaps  to  rebound 

back  again.    Or,  without  any  contact  from  collision,  the  body  may 

■  receive  the  shock,  and  the  trunk  be  thrown  backwards  and  forwards 

•  with  a  considerable  concussion,  in  this  way  also  wrenching  and  twisting 
'  the  spine  to  and  fro  in  the  nature  of  a  sprain.    A  fall  or  jump  from  a 

height,  the  individual  alighting  on  his  feet  or  his  nates,  may  have 
;  a  similar  effect;  general  concussion  involving  the  cord  and  spinal 
:  sprain. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  this  mode  of  concussion  are  often  slow 
1  and  insidious  in  their  progress,  weeks  or  months  elapsing  ere  they 
■■■  assume  a  marked  intensity.  They  relate  to  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord, 
;  and  the  limbs. 

Immediately  after  a  railway  collision,  an  individual  may  suffer  no 
apparent  injury,  beyond  feeling  generally  shaken,  and  somewhat  faint 
t  or  confused;  and  this  disturbance  may  soon  pass  off,  leaving  the  person 
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himself  again,  able  to  assist  his  seemingly  less  fortunate  fellow-travel- 
lers, and  having  thus  occupied  himself  for  some  hours,  he  proceeds  on 
his  iourney.    From  that  time,  however,  a  general  failure  of  nervous 
power  is  experienced,  the  sufferer  feels  that  the  spring  and  the  go  has 
been  taken  out  of  him  bodily  and  mentally ;  he  looks  pallid,  dejected, 
and  older,  broken  in  general  health — a  change  which  is  more  obvious  iu 
a  person  of  previously  active  habits.    His  friends  remark,  and  he  feels, 
that  "  he  is  not  the  man  he  was."    Trying,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time, 
to  resume  his  avocations,  he  is  compelled  to  lay  by,  and  with  rest, 
getting  better,  he  tries  again,  only  to  fail,  until  he  is  at  length  fairly 
knocked  up.    But  some  weeks  or  even  months  may  elapse  before  more 
definite  symptoms  become  developed.     They  correspond,  it  may  be 
presumed,  with  the  second  stage ;  that  wherein  the  primary  effects 
of  general  concussion  are  succeeded  by  the   symptoms  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  similar  affection  of  the  brain.    Mr.  Erichsen^  has  carefully 
analyzed  the  symptoms  presented,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary; 
premising  that  while  all  the  symptoms  may  be  manifested  in  the  same 
case,  they  are  not  necessarily  associated. 

Cerebral  symptoms. — With  a  pallid,  careworn  expression  of  counte- 
nance, pain,  giddiness,  or  some  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head  is  com- 
plained of,  or  may  be  elicited  by  pressure  on  the  crown,  and  by  rotation 
of  the  head  or  movement  backwards  and  forwards.    The  functions  of 
the  brain  are  defective  or  perverted.    The  memory  is  deficient,  as  with 
reo-ard  to  dates,  words,  figures.    The  thoughts  are  confused,  the  patient 
beino-  unable  to  combine  his  thoughts  in  argument  or  reading,  so  that 
the  latter  effort  is  abandoned  after  a  few  minutes'  attempt  to  read  a 
book  or  paper.    As  a  consequence  of  this  impairment  of  memory,  and 
inability  to  concentrate  ideas,  all  business  aptitude  is  lost.    The  temper 
undergoes  some  change  for  the  worse,  a  calm  and  cheerful  disposition 
often  becoming  peevish  and  desponding.    Sleep  is  exchanged  for  wake- 
fulness, or  disturbed  by  horrible  and  startling  dreams.    The  special 
senses  are  variously  impaired  or  perverted.    Vision  is  defective,  m 
rec^ard  to  focal  distance  and  clearness,  so  that  letters  of  print  or 
writing  run  into  each  other.    Double  vision  and  squint  are  occasion- 
ally met  with.    Intolerance  of  light  is  often  complained  of ;  and  black 
spots,  or  flashes  of  light,  are  constantly  seen.    One  or  both  eyes  may 
be  affected.    Searing  may  be  over  sensitive  or  dull ;  m  the  iormer 
state  any  sudden  noise  startles  and  distresses  the  patient.  laste 
and  smell  are  more  rarely  defective  or  perverted.    Speech  generally 
remains  unaffected;  but  stammering  or  mumbhng  occurs  in  some 
cases.    Touch  is  often  impaired,  the  patient  being  unable  to  pick  up  a 
pin  or  button  his  dress  ;  and  the  sense  of  weight  is  lost,  a  shilling  or  a 
sovereign  on  the  point  of  the  finger  feeling  of  equal  weight. 

Spinal  symptoms.— The  attitude  referable  to  the  state  of  the  spine 
is  peculiarly  erect  and  stiff,  in  consequence  of  the  pam  occasioned  by 
flexion  forwards,  backwards,  or  sideways,  or  by  any  attempt  to  rotate 
the  trunk.  This  pain  restrains  any  movement  involving  the  verteorai 
column,  as  in  stooping,  or  rising  from  the  recumbent  position,  ifle 
vain  is  elicited  on  examination,  by  pressure  or  percussion,  in  the  couree 
of  the  spinous  process,  or  by  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge.  /-^  some 
one,  two,  or  three  points,  sensibility  will  be  found  increased,  ihese 
are  commonly  the  mid-dorsal,  the  dorso-lumbar,  and  the  ceivical 
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regions  extending  oyer  two  or  three  rertebr^B.  Sometimes  the  pain 
extends  laterallj  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  apparently  correspondino- 
to  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  pain  therefore" 
may  be  musculo-cutaneous,  as  well  as  deep-seated  in  the'  snine  A 
distressing  sensation,  as  if  a,  tiglit  cord  were  round  the  waist  with 
hiccuppy  breathing,  is  sometimes  experienced.  ' 

The  Limhs.— The  gait  of  the  patient  is  very  characteristic  ;  a  strad 
dhng,  shambling,  and  tottering  walk,  as  if  his  legs  were  not  his  own 
Exercise,  therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  limited;  and  movement  up 
and  down  stairs  difficult,  especially  the  latter  act.   A  stick  is  often  had 
recourse  to  habitually,  or  the  patient  steadies  himself  by  laying  hold  of 
any  ^^VVori  in  his  way     This  loose  gait  and  rigid  spiral  Attitude,  the 
patient  with  head  erect  bokmg  straight  forwards,  present  the  appear! 
ance  of  a  man  walking  bhndf  olded.    The  fculure  of  nervous  pow^ZZe 
hmbs  IS  very  variable  m  its  extent  and  degree..    It  may  affect  one  or 
both  legs  or  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  same'side,  or  one  arm  and  both 
legs,  or  all  four  limbs  may  be  more  or  less  paralyzed.    Motor  power 
only,  or  sensation  on  y,  or  both,  may  be  lost,  ^nd  in  an  equal  or 
different  degrees ;  but  the  paralysis  is  seldom  complete.  Partiarpara 
lysis  IS  not  uncommon  ;  as  in  the  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  the  flexors 
of  the  fingers  or  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb.    Motor  mrl 

•  \rl  "^7,^^  ^"'^'^  so  as  to  excite  the  iSta" 

1  bihty  of  the  same  muscles  in  the  opposite  limbs  ^ 

■  ™?/.»'™  ™™s  m  its  character  at  different  Beriod,  If 

^complicated  byTnt'rvertLTJ J  sy^P*^°™'.'  ^^^^^^  ^^e  sprain  be 
conc.,ri„n  o?tt  corf  tr„  t^rr- ''.f™"  '°  di^'i-l^ishTom 
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its  rigidity,  are  differential  symptoms  as  to  the  seat  of  injury.  From 
rheumatisvi,  concussion  of  the  cord  diifers  in  the  presence  of  true  para- 
lytic symptoms,  motor,  sensory,  or  both,  and  the  localized  spinal  pain  ; 
the  progressive  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  as  commencing  from  injury.  The  concomitant  articular 
inflammation,  and  state  of  the  urine,  in  regard  to  lithic  acid  and  the 
deposit  of  lithates,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  symptomatic  of  rheumatism. 
Hysteria,  as  manifested  through  the  spinal  cord  by  hysterical  paralysis, 
may  simulate  paralysis  arising  from  concussion  of  the  cord.  But  the 
history  of  the  case,  its  progressive  character  also,  and  without  any 
complete  intermission  of  the  symptoms,  are  clearly  diagnostic ;  vphile 
the  sex,  age,  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  v^'ith  the  absence  of 
other  hysterical  symptoms,  may  further  contrast  with  hysteria, — which 
commonly  occurs  in  females  rather  than  males,  in  the  young  rather 
than  in  the  middle-aged  and  old,  in  those  of  an  excitable  and  emo- 
tional disposition  rather  than  in  the  steady-going,  working  man  of 
business,  and  in  whom  there  are  no  other  symptoms  of  hysterical 
affection. 

Terminations,  a,nd  Prognosis. — Death  results  from  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  in  most  cases,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  known.  But  the 
period  of  the  fatal  result, — or  the  probable  duration  of  life, — varies 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.  Severe  and  direct  concussion 
of  the  cord,  as  from  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back,  will  probably  have  a 
speedily  fatal  termination  ;  and  the  more  so  if  accompanied  with  intra- 
vertebral  hsemorrhage.  Indirect,  and  perhaps  severe  concussion,  as 
from  Railway  collision,  in  most  cases,  which  is  commonly  followed  by 
paralytic  symptoms  slowly  and  progressively  developed,  terminates 
fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  years ;  or  per- 
haps at  a  much  later  period,— fifteen  or  twenty  years.  When  death 
does  not  ensue,  recovery  may  take  place,  more  or  less  completely,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  case  after  concussion  of  the  cord.  The 
primary,  and  almost  immediate,  paralytic  symptoms  may  pass  off,  and 
more  probably  so  in  proportion  to  their  immediate  severity,  especially 
if  the  patient  be  young  and  healthy  ;  recovery  taking  place  completely 
and  permanently.  A  period  of  six  months,  under  treatment,  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  entirely  reinstate  the  health.  The  secondary  and 
subsequent  paralysis,  from  softening  of  the  cord,  consequent  on 
Meningo-myelitis,  may  terminate  in  partial  recovery;  but  complete 
restoration  from  this  structural  change  is  impossible. 

The  Prognosis  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  must  be  regulated 
by  the  foregoing  considerations.  ^  ,  .   .  .         .  ^,  , 

I  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  nature  of  this  injury  ot  the  cord, 
on  account  of  its  great  practical  importance,  and  as  being  a  subject  of 
frequent  Medico-legal  inquiry ;  in  not  a  few  cases  of  which  I  have  been 

^°^r?ea/menf.— Rest,  absolute  rest,  is  essential  to  any  probability  of 
recovery  from  spinal  concussion  or  wrench.  The  patient  should  keep 
the  recumbent  position,  or  a  prone  couch  may  be  used,  until  the  para- 
lytic symptoms  have  disappeared  ;  and  especially  until  the  limbs  have 
regained  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  sensibihty.  A  prone 
couch  offers  the  advantages  of  preventing  venous  congestion  ot  the 
spine,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  recumbency ;  any  tendency  to 
sloughing  from  pressure  over  the  sacrum  and  nates,  the  liability  to 
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■whicli  is  always  greater  in  paraplegia,  will  also  be  prevented  ;  and  the 
prone  position  readily  allows  of  any  local  treatment.  Rest  of  the  brain 
is  equally  essential  to  recovery  ;  freedom  from  the  excitement  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  which,  although  apparently  beneficial  for  a  time,  is 
permanently  conducive  to  a  fatal  issue.  Local  treatment  consists  in 
derivation  from  the  spinal  cord,  by  means  of  dry-cupping  along  the 
spine  on  either  side ;  followed  by  counter-irritation,  by  blisters,  setons, 
issues,  or  even  by  the  actual  cantery,  in  the  form  of  the  moxa.  Consti- 
tutional treatment  comprises  the  continued  administration  of  gentle 
mercurials,  especially  the  bichloride,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  with 
quinine,  as  a  tonic.  Sabaequently,  when  all  inflammatory  action  has 
subsided,  and  paralysis  of  motion,  sensation,  or  both,  alone  remains, 
with  a  cachectic  state  of  the  health,  strychnine  and  iron  will  prove 
efficacious.  A  sixteenth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine,  with  thi^ee 
or  four  grains  of  the  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  pill,  three  times  a  day,  may  be  continued  with  advantage  until  slight 
tetanic  twitchings  are  induced.  In  conjunction  with  strychnine,  the 
galvanic  current  should  be  employed  ;  one  pole  of  the  battery  being 
placed  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  while  the  other  is  applied  up  and 
down  the  paralytic  limbs,  so  as  to  excite  the  action  of  different  sets  of 
muscles.  Salt-water  douches,  and  frictions,  may  also  have  some  bene- 
ficial influence.  The  general  health  and  strength  must  be  supported 
and  renovated  by  a  nourishing  diet,  and  other  hygienic  measures.  I 
have  seen  the  best  remedial  results  from  this  course  of  treatment,  in 
many  cases. 

Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — This  injury  to  the  cord  may 
depend  on  either  of  three  causes,  or  perhaps  their  concurrent  action  : 
intra- vertebral  hasmorrhage  ;  intra-vertebral  suppuration  or  abscess ; 
and  fracture  of  the  spine,  with  displacement.  The  two  former  causes 
of  compression  must  severally  be  treated  on  general  principles;  the 
latter  is  noticed  under  fracture  of  the  spine. 
Obviously,  however,  no  source  of  compression 
affecting  the  spinal  cord,  can  be  readily  amen- 
able to  treatment. 

Disease  of  the  Spine. — Structural  Con- 
ditions.— The  generic  term,  disease  of  the 
spine,  as  ordinarily  understood,  signifies 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  apparently  of  a  scrofu- 
lous character;  which  commences  probably 
in  the  bodies  of  these  bones,  and  involves  the 
inter-vertebral  fibro-cartilages.  (Fig.  730.) 
This  disease  is  situated,  usually,  in  the  bodies 
of  the  mid-dorsal  vertebra;  but  extendins: 
upwards  and  downwards  to  several  verte- 
bra, the  upper  or  lower  dorsal,  or  even  the 
upper  lumbar  vertebrce  and  fibro-cartilages, 
may  be  diseased.  The  bodies  of  the  af- 
fected vertebrje  become  disintegrated,  and  the  cai'tilages  destroyed; 
the  spine  yields  under  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  trunk,  and 

*  ^t-  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  7.  Commencing  caries  in  the  bodies  of  dorsal 
vertebrfe,  sixth  and  seventh,  with  destruction  also  of  the  inter- vertebral  cartilage, 
■ine  anterior  common  ligament  is  separated  to  some  extent  above  and  below  the  seat 
of  caries,  by  the  formation  of  abscess 

VOf;.  II. 


Fig.  730.* 
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iiump-back  —a  promnience  of  the  spinous  processes  of  tho 


Pig.  731* 


Pig.  732.t 


vertebrae  posteriorly  at  the  seat  of  curva- 
ture. (Fig.  731.)  When,  in  rare  cases, 
canes  is  restricted  to  a  central  portion  of 

  ,.     .,  ,    ^l^e  body  of  a  vertebra  (Fig.  732),  the  spinal 

column  retains  its  normal  shape,-there  is  no  excurvation.  ^ 

Ihe  spmal  column  occupying  the  middle  line  of  the  body  and  being 
equal  y  balanced  laterally,  it  bends  forward  in  that  line  without  lateral 
deviation.    Some  such  inclination  is  apt  to  take  place,  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  only  in  the  dorso-lumbar  and  lumbar  regions,  where  the  spine 
has  the  greatest  latitude  of  motion.  At  iirst  also,  the  degree  of  angular 
deformity  backwards  corresponds  to  and  represents  the  amount  of 
destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.    But  the  human  fi^ure- 
unlike  the  permanent  direction  of  an  inclining  column  of  brickwork,  or 
other  dead  weight,  yielding  in  the  middle-has  some  compensatory 
power  of  gradually  restoring  itself  to  the  perpendicular ;  thereby  cor- 
recting any  iiTegularity  in  the  line  of  gravity.    The  spinal  column  is, 
m  fact  a  flexible  pillar  of  support,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  muscles. 
Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Shaw  observes,  a  person  with  angular  curvature 
ot  recent  occurrence,  and  tending,  therefore,  to  tumble  head  foremost, 
gradually  regains  the  line  of  gravity.    Habitually  throwing  the  head 
and  shoulders  backward,  he  walks  as  if  with  an  air  of  pride ;  so  that 
the  angular  excurvation  ultimately  becomes  combined  with  two  incur- 
vations, one  above,  and  the  other  below,  in  contrary  directions ;  the 
who  e  spme  assuming  an  appearance,  in  profile,  not  unlike  a  double 
bracket  (  {  ).    If  angular  curvature  takes  place  at  the  very  base  of  the 
spinal  column,  thus  allowing  the  whole  trunk  to  incline  forward,  any 
such  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  impossible;  and  the  patient 
gropes  along  with  the  body  horizontal  to  the  legs.    The  thorax  falling 
down,  with  the  spme  above  the  point  of  curvature,  becomes  shut  up,  as 

»  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  9.    Carious  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  several  . 
dorsal  vertebra) ;  with  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  posteriorly.   Prom  a  girl,  aged 
fifteen  ;  duration  of  carvature,  two  years.  •■     >^  J  5  . 

.  t  Ibid.,  E.  35  Central  caries  of  tho  body  of  a  vertebra,  fourth  lumbar,  with 
reparative  deposit  of  bone  under  the  anterior  common  ligament,  resulting  in  anchy- 
losis of  the  adjoining  vertebra).  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  carious  destruction, 
tne  body  01  the  affected  vertebra  remains  supported,  and  no  angular  curvature  of 
the  spme  has  taken  place.  x  i        »  & 
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•f  were  •  the  ribs  being  compressed,  and  the  sternum  projectmg,  or 
Lmetiraes  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 
Lsterior  protuberance.  The  shape  of  the  thorax  is  altered,  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  being  increased  and  the  vertical  decreased.  This 
■  shortening  of  the  trunk  gives  a  pot-bellied  appearance  to  the  abdomen; 
the  whole  trunk  seeming  to  have  fallen  down  in  a  lump.  (Fig.  733.) 
The  viscera,  thoracic  and  abdominal,  also  undergo  compression ;  but, 


Fig.  733.* 


Fig.  73-i:.t 


accommodating  tliemselves  to  their  re- 
spective cavities,  they  do  not  sufier  ap- 
parently in  their  structure  or  functions. 
The  aorta,  still  following  the  course  of  .... 
the  spine,  bends  with  it  at  the  seat  of  curvature.  Earely  is  the  spinal 
cord  compressed  or  otkerwise  injured  (Fig.  734)  ;  sometimes,  it  becomes 
softened  at  the  angle  of  curvature,  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied 
below  ensues. 

Signs  and  Symptoms;  and  Diagtiosis.— Disease  of  the  spme  com- 
mences with  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  back ;  the  patient  feels  some 
inability  to  stand  upright,  and,  leaning  forwards,  rests  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  or  avails  himself  of  any  other  temporary  support.  This  sign  is 
never  absent,  and  it  is  rendered  equivocal  only  by  its  connection  also 
with  hysteria  affecting  the  spine.  A  slight  prominence  soon  appears  in 
some  portion  of  the  spine,  usually  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  this  point 
is  tender  or  painful  when  pressed  or  tapped  with  the  fingers;  the 
patient  wincing  when  pressure  falls  on  it  in  passing  down  the  line  of 
the  spinal  column.  But  pain  is  a  very  inexact  symptom.  It  may  be 
entirely  absent  with  marked  angular  deformity  ;  and  present,  severely 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  Sl\ 

§  Ibid.,  E.  6.  Double  caries,  or  in  two  parts,  of  the  spinal  column ;  in  the 
cervico-dorsal  region,  and  in  the  mid-dorsal  region.  In  the  upper  seat  of  disease, 
the  bodies  of  the  last  four  cervical  and  those  of  the  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
their  inter-vertebral  cartilages,  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  In  the  lower  gap,  the 
whole  body  of  the  sixth  and  part  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebraj  have 
been  destroyed.  Abscess  has  formed  in  both  seats  of  disease,  under  the  anterior 
common  ligament :  there  is  more  or  less  double  angular  curvature,  and  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord.  The  aorta  corresponds  to  the  displacement  of  the 
column.  Ossific  union  of  several  of  the  dorsal  spines  seems  to  resist  any  further 
cxcurvation. 
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Fig.  735.* 


and  persistently,  in  a  particular  spot  without  spinal  disease,  as  in  somp 
cases  of  hysteria.  Blgidlty  of  the  spine  is,  however,  an  equallv  earlv 
and  exact  sign  with  falling  weakness  and  angular  deformity  It  L 
readily  perceived  by  desiring  the  patient  to  stoop  and  raise  himself 
alternately,  or  by  then  placing  the  hand  on  the  suspected  vertebrae  • 
the  spinous  processes  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  move  unitedly  as  a  con' 
nected  mass.  This  loss  of  separate  mobility  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
adhesive  solidiEcation  around  the  arches  of  the  vertebrse,  forming  a 

compensatory  support,  while  the  bodies 
are  destroyed  by  carious  disintegration. 
Symptoms  referable  to  the  spinal  cord 
supervene  ;  shooting  pains  extend  round 
the  trunk  or  down  the  limbs  ;  and  the 
patient  has  a  tottering,  sprawling  gait, 
with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities,  or  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  retention  of  urine, 
or  other  paralytic  symptoms.  The  angu- 
lar deformity  of  the  spine  has  now  be- 
come well  marked,  and  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  wasting  of  the  muscles 
in  the  trough  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column.  The  excurved  ridge  of  trans- 
verse  processes  stands  out  like  a  keel 
(Fig.  J^35),  with  a  serrated  edge,  the 
tubercle  of  each  process  being  distinctly  visible.  The  transverse  and 
oblique  processes  can  also  be  distinguished. 

Spinal  7i?/si{erm— occasionally  resembling  disease  of  the  spine,  with 
regard  to  the  pain,  as  above  noticed— may  generally  be  diagnosed  by 
certain  differential  characters.  The  pain  is  severe,  but  superficial,  and 
not  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  spine ;  aggravated  by  gentle  pressure 
on  the  skin,  rather  than  by  deeper  pressure  on  the  bony  processes,  this 
pain  is  apt  to  shift  its  position,  from  the  dorsal  to  the  lumbar  region,  or 
up  to^  the  neck.^  With  this  spinal  condition,  paralytic  symptoms  are 
sometimes  associated ;  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities  or  para- 
plegia, and  difficulty  of,  not  in,  voiding  the  urine.  But  the  constitu- 
tional condition  remains  good,  or  unlike  that  which  accompanies 
paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  spine.  The  sex  of  the  patient — 
a  female  ;  the  age — probably  youth ;  and  possibly  some  uterine  disorder 
— not  disease,  may  supply  additional  diagnostic  distinctions. 

Pus  forms  in  connection  with  caries  of  the  vertebra;  at  a  more 
or  less  early  period,  and  more  or  less  abundantly,  in  proportion  to  the 
tuberculous  character  of  the  disease.  The  pain  and  paralytic  symp- 
toms— referable  to  the  spinal  cord — are  relieved  for  a  while,  by 
suppuration.  But  it  is  only  as  a  presenting  abscess  that  the  for- 
mation of  matter  becomes  clearly  available  as  a  symptom  of  disease 
of  the  spine.  This  event — the  appearance  of  an  abscess — will  depend 
on  the  progress  of  spinal  disease,  as  described  in  connection  with  its 
course. 

Causes. — The  scrofulous  constitution  is  probably  always  predomi- 
nantly influential  as  a  predisposing  cause,  leading  to  a  deposit  of  tuber- 
culous matter  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra3,  Avhich  seems  to  be  the 

"  Koj  al  Free  Hosintal,  (Author.) 
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..nrlnnq  disiuteeratioii.    It  is  thus  distingmshed  from 
e^eitmg  cajxB^^^^^^^  -       -  aneurism  ;  .  the  osseous 

!^?ritsybehrquite  free  from  any  interstitial  deposit. 

^^'^''''VofT  To  less-  distinctive  is  the  destruction  resulting  from 
Serfus-lpo'^srt/which  t  restricted  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra. 


Fig.  736: 


Fig.  737.  t 


Fig.  738.  J 


(Wis  737.)  Some  slight  iniury  to  the  spine  may  give  rise  to  carious 
disease-fixing  the  date  to  which  it  would  ^^^J^;^^^  ^.^^lo 

Anv  period  of  life  is  liable  to  caries  of  the  spine.  Beyond  mid  do 
life  it  is  very  rare ;  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  most  common.  It  is 
met  with  eauallv  in  both  sexes.  ,  „ 

J^urse  ancl  TLninations.-Ahscess  results  from  the  contmued  forma- 
tion of  matter.  It  may  undergo  resoluUon,  the  matter  ^e^g  slow^^^ 
absorbed  In  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  patients  pass  througlr 
th  whole  course  of  spinal  disease^  even  to  paraplegia,  and  regam  tbe-' 
creneral  health,  without  any  signs  of  abscess  in  connection  with  the 
vertebra  having  appeared.  A  process  of  restoration  go-  on  also  m 
the  vertebra.  CaHous  disintegration  and  absorption  are  Jol^oj^d  ^^^^ 
hony  deposit  between  the  bodies,  in  the  place  o  ^-ter-vertebral  fibio- 
cartila-es,  thus  fusing  and  consolidatmg  the  bones  i^to  one  mass, 
while  bridges  of  bone  are  thrown  out  from  body  to  body,  forming 
additional  buttresses  of  support  to  the  spinal  column.  Similar  bony 
outgrowths  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  (Fig.  73«) ; 
but°this  condition  is  then  unaccompanied  by  any  destruction  of  the 

*  St.  Thnmas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  W. 

\  S'  E  38  Bony  outgrowths  ou  either  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre, 
-the  lower  eight  dorsal  and  first  Inmbar,  and  situated  just  in  front  of  the  costo- 
vertebral articulations.  Et  ch  outgrowth  springs  from  the  adjoining  edges  of  two 
vertebras  and  seems  to  depend  on  ossification  of  the  radiating  costo-vertebral 
li-rament's,  but  forming  an  arch  over  the  intcr-vcrtebral  cartilage.  Ihus,  eacli 
such  arch  consists  of  two  pieces,  the  line  of  separation  being  distinct,  or  they  have 
become  fused  together.  These  bony  outgrowths  are  larger  and  more  extensive  on 
the  right  side. 
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Fig.  739  * 


tS.W  ^''^'t^'  consequent  deformity  of  the  spinal  columr, 
ihis  anchylos^s  is  the  natural  cure  of  disease  of  the  spine,-!  not  uj: 

common  event,  especially  when  aided  by 
proper  treatment ;  the  patient,  however 
remaining  deformed.  (Fig.  739.)  * 
In  a  case  of  angular  curvature,  at 
the  junction  of  the  last  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  vertebras,  and  of  two  years  and  a 
half  duration  from  the  symptom  of  fall, 
ing  weakness,  I  succeeded  in  inducing 
anchylosis  by  the  recumbent  position  con- 
tinued for  nine  weeks,  when  the  patient 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  gentle 
walking  exercise.  After  the  lapse  of  nine 
months,  he  could  walk  ten  miles  a  day, 
and  has  since  become  a  hansom  cab- 
driver,— bearing  the  constant  pull  of  the 
reins  without  any  return  of  the  spinal 
disease. 

Presenting  abscess  represents  the  pn- 
tavourable  course  of  spinal  disease,  as  implying  the  continued  formation 
of  matter  and  destruction  of  the  spinal  column.  The  abscess  presents 
or  makes  its  appearance  in  a  variable  period ;— early,  with  weakness 
of  the  spine  and  before  any  deformity ;  or  at  a  later  period,  after 
months  or  perhaps  years.  It  appears  in  various  situations ;  according 
to  which,  abscesses  connected  with  spinal  disease  are  nominally  dis- 
tinguished, irrespective  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  column  whence 
they  arise.  The  route  of  any  such  abscess,  "by  translation,"  is  often 
very  devious  and  extensive. 

Psoas  abscess  is  the  most  common,  and  typical.  The  matter  arising 
from  the  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  enters  the  sheath  and  sub- 
stance of  the  psoas  muscle, — passing  in  the  former  case  through  the 
diaphragm  near  the  ligamentum  arcuatum.  Following  the  line  of  the 
muscle,  the  matter  descends  obliquely  outwards,  and  passing  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  appears  in  the  groin  ;  where,  by  extending  upon 
the  thigh,  it  may  burrow  to  the  knee,  as  a  large  and  increasing  femoral 
abscess.  A  double  psoas  abscess  forms  occasionally ;  the  collection  of 
matter  at  the  spine  bifurcates,  and  passing  down  within  the  sheaths 
of  both  psoas  muscles,  emerges  in  both  thighs. 

The  symptovis  of  psoas  abscess,  as  regards  its  connection  with 
disease  of  the  spine,  are  somewhat  equivocal.  The  presence  of  an 
abscess  may  be  detected  in  the  groin,  or  even  in  the  iliac  region,  by 
the  usual  symptoms ; — a  fluid  and  fluctuating  swelling,  which  is  par- 
tially emptied  of  its  contents  when  the  patient  lies  in  the  recumbent 
position,  and  which  yields  a  fluctuation  to  and  fro  on  careful  palpation 
yrith  one  hand  placed  over  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  other  over  the  swell- 
ing m  the  groin.  But  the  communicating  channel — under  Poupart's 
ligament— may  contract,  whereby  the  abscess  in  the  thigh  becomes 
circumscribed  and  isolated  ;  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  chronic  abscess, 
connected  with  diseased  femur,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  spine. 

Diagnosis. — The  origin  of  abscess  in  the  groin  is  various.    It  may 
proceed : — (1)  from  bubo  or  glandular  abscess ;  (2)  from  disease  of 
*  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Disease,  and  excurvation,  of  lumbar  vertebraj.  (Author.) 
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XT,         inmi  •  (d)  from  iliac  abscess,  connectecl  witli  disease  of  the 
£  boXorformiBg  in  the  fossa;  (4)  from  peric^ecal  abscess,  on  tbe 
VM  side  only;  (5)  from  perinepbritic  abscess;   6)  from  empyema, 
Ig  tlfe'pUra  and'descending  behind  tbe  diaphragm.  The 
Siosis  of  ahscess,  tbus  agreeing  an  situation  but  differing  widely  m 
Sin  will  be  guided  by  the  association  of  other  symptoms ;  the  pre- 
sence of  other  symptoms  of  spinal  disease,  or  those  of  one  of  the  dis- 
eases  above  named.     Thus,  when  accompanied  with  weakness  and 
sfitht  excurvation  of  tbe  spine,  abscess  in  the  groin  would  indicate 
thfs  disease ;  whereas,  with  the  present  or  past  association  of  a  chancre 
or  of  shortening  of  the  limb  on  the  side  afEected  such  an  abscess  would 
either  denote  its  syphilitic  origin,  or  refer  probably  to  disease  of  the 
hip-ioint.    Compared  with  other  tumours  m  the  groin  or  iliac  fossa, 
abscess  in  these  situations,  differs  more  or  less  m  its  _o^a9^  characters 
Thus  from  fatty  tumour  in  the  groin,  abscess  differs  m  its  fluid  and 
fluctuating  character  and  partial  subsidence  in  the  recumbent  position, 
as  compared  with  the  solid  doughy  consistence  and  irreducibility  of  a 
fatty  mass.    Femoral  hernia  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  perceptible 
impulse  on^  coughing,  and  gurgling  character  of  the  swelling 

The  progress  of  psoas  abscess  is  mostly  unfavourable,  ihe  resolu- 
tion of  an  internal  abscess,  which  has  already  enlarged  so  far  as  to 
become  apparent,  is  a  rare  event.  Slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  increas- 
ing, the  abscess  at  length  bursts.  The  general  health  will  then  inevit- 
ably undergo  a-  great  change.  From  a  comparatively  local  state  o± 
disease,-^the  patient  carrying  about  a  large  indolent  abscess  in  his 
thigh,  constitutional  disturbance  now  supervenes,  m  perhaps  a  day  or 
two,  or  a  week  or  two.  Hectic  fever,  with  great  emaciation,  follows, 
larty'e  bed-sores  form,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted. 

"other  Yarietibs  of  Spinal  Abscess.— The  different  situations  m 
which  spinal  abscess  may  make  its  appearoMce  are  speciaUy  worthy  of 

notice.  , ,    i .  j.  • 

Psoas  abscess  emerges  from  under  Poupart  s  ligament,  in  the 
narrow  interval  between  the  united  bellies  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscles  and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;_  its 
progress  is  arrested  by  the  origins  of  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vagmce 
femoris  muscles,  which  incline  it  inwards  obliquely  across  the  thigh, 
in  the  line  of  the  sartorius.  But  the  abscess  may  turn  abruptly  inward 
or  outward,  at  the  groin ;  or  coursing  downwards,  divide  into  two  por- 
tions, an  inner  and  an  outer  ;  or  burrow  under  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  into  the  popliteal  space,  or  pass  thence  on  to  the  calf  or  ankle. 
Sometimes,  this  abscess  descends  into  the  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the 
pelvis,  and  presents  along  the  rectum  at  the  anus,  or  emerges  from  the 
sciatic  notch  and  passes  down  by  the  side  of  the  trochanter. 

Lumbar  abscess  is  perhaps  the  next  in  order  of  frequency  after 
psoas  abscess.  The  matter  passes  directly  backwards,  chiefly  by  per- 
forating the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  forms  a  rounded  broad 
flattened  abscess.  Its  boundaries  usually  are  the  lowest  rib  above, 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  below,  the  sacra-lumbalis  internally,  and  the 
margin  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle  externally.  This 
abscess  frequently  coexists  with  psoas  abscess.  The  matter  may  come 
from  the  lumbar  'or  dorsal  vertebree,  having  descended  from  the  latter. 

Dorsal  abscess  sometimes  forms,  by  the  passage  of  matter  directly 
backwards.    Or  matter,  proceeding  from  the  dorsal  vertebras,  passes 
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tle^sjntftri!;!'^?:,::  diaph^gn.  along  the  aorta  a.d  iUae 
wall  of  the  abdomen  abov;  P„   ™"r,.l<>™"rf  through  tho  anterior 

matter  coming  forwards,  it  presents  behind  the  1™  I. 
sioTJw  if  ^^h^^-— toid  muscle  to  the  side  liZnec^  oil 
siona  Ij,  It  passes  down  into  the  thorax,  or  into  the  a:cma. 

F.?^      ^^'^'^  varieties  of  abscess  connected  with  spinal 
disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  psoas  abscess.    Any  such  ah 
scess  IS  liable  to  attain  a  considerable,  even  an  enormous,  ske^  it  burst 
and  discharges  at  intervals  or  continuously;  hectic,  or'a  t;;hoid  Lpe 
of  fever  supervening,  and  a  fatal  termination. 

carious°''''A  t'^^^V""^"''''  ^^e  spine  is  always  pre- 

carious.   A  favourable  prognosis  has  reference  only  to  anchvlosis  tho 
patient  remaining  hump-backed  for  life.    But  this  ano-nla/defo^ViU 
and  anchylosis  have  a  mutual  relation;  the  remnant%odies  o    t /e 
ve rtebr^  becoming  united  by  the  falling  down  of  the  column  Anlula 
deformity,  therefore  usually  indicates  a  more  satisfactory  resu^  li  e 
being  pi^eserved;  whereas,  the  spine  remaining  straighf  is  on^U. 
of  a  fatal  issue.     For  then  the   spinal  cord  is  exposed;  pa^tic 
symptoms  become  aggravated,  and  abscess  increasing  by  i^roSve 
caries  of  the  vertebra,  at  length  bursts,  and  leads  alm-ost'^^n^ev'tab  y  L 
and  :Sr^^  constitutional  disturbance  already  noticed,  heretic 

_  TREATMBNT.-Guided  by  the  natural  mode  of  cure-anchylosis-the 
primary  indication  o    treatment  is  to  bring  about  this  result.  Hence 
absolute  rest  m  the  horizontal  position  mtst  be  observed,  in  ofder  to 
prevent  any  motion  affecting  the  vertebrae,  and  to  relieve  the  wei 'ht  o 


Fig.  740. 


the_  trunk  from  the  spinal  column.  A  prone  couch  (Fig.  740),  the 
patient  lying  on  her  belly,  answers  this  purpose  best.  It  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  to  a  varying  angle  with  the 
floor,  and  thus  render  the  position  more  tolerable  than  au  ab.solntely 
horizontal  posture.  The  prone  position  of  the  patient  is  preferable  to 
the  recumbent,  as  the  angular  prominence  of  the  spine  escapes  com- 
pression and  any  tendency  to  congestion  affecting  the  diseased  ver- 
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Fir..  741. 


hnih  of  which  eVils  would  result  from  a  long-continued  resting 
1  he  p  a  ent  on  her  back.  In  this  way  the  progress  of  the  disease 
'  !  be^  arrested  without  further  measures.  Blisters,  setons  mox^B, 
Sometimes  useful  adjuncts,  as  means  of  counter-irr.tation  ;  but  they 
'  p  oommonly  prove  obnoxious  by  disturbing  sleep,  and  enfeebling 
ZX^^e  io\  draining  discharge.  Should  these  appliances  be 
^  °7^°f/  tlnp  nrone  nosition  will  obviously  be  more  convenient,  as 
;T  :  b  This  plan^f  treatment  Wng  been 

Irsued  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
Case,  some  degree  of  freedom  may  then  be  allowed  to  the  patient 
hv  wearino-  an  apparatus  to  support  the  trunk.  i,-  i 

It  consists  of  a  broad  pelvic  band,  as  the  basis,  from  whach  two 
steel  rods,  one  on  either  side  of  the  trunk,  pass  up^vards  teruxinat  ng 
in  padded  crutches  for  the  arm-pits.    A  back-plate  is  added  for  the 
direct  support  of  the  spine  at  the  seat  of 
■curvature.    (Fig.  741.) 

Throuo-hout  the  whole  course  oi  tne 

disease,   medical  treatment   should  have 

regard  to  the  improvement  of  nutrition. 

Hence  tonics,  of  which  iron  and  quinine 

are  most  efficacious,  with  cod-liver  oil,  and 

a  generally  nutritious  diet,  will  aid  the 

effect   of  rest    in   procuring  anchylosis. 

Intercurrent  paralytic  symptoms  mostly 

subside,  when  the  disease  thus  progresses 

favourably  ;  the  spinal  cord  recovering  its 

functional  power.  Small  doses  of  bichloride 

of  mercury,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  six- 
teenth of  a  grain,  may  be  given  with  advan- 

tao'e,  as  recommended  by  Stanley. 
°  Psoas  abscess,  or  abscess  in  any  other 

situation,  resulting   from   spinal  disease, 

requires  no  special  treatment.    Like  any 

other  large  indolent  abscess,  no  interfer- 
ence is   necessary,  until  it  threatens  to 

burst.    A  small  valvular  opening  should 

then  be  made,  to  relieve  tension  without  .  ^  n 

the  admission  of  air;  and  closed,  before  the  matter  has  ceased  to  flow, 
with  a  pad  of  lint  and  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster.  This  procedure  may 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.  If  the  carious 
disease  of  the  vertebrse  be  arrested,  matter  ceases  to  accuniulate  ;  and 
the  abscess  contracting  with  each  evacuation,  its  cavity  will  at  length 
Idgcoihg  closed* 

Treatment  'by  Suspension  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage.— k  new 
method  of  treating  cases  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  by  suspension 
and  use  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Professor  Sayre,  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1877  ;  but  he 
had  carried  out  this  practice  in  America  three  years  previously.  The 
mode  of  applying  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  and  the  result  of  treat- 
ment, are  described  in  a  work  recently  published.* 

*  "Spinal  Disease  and  Spinal  Curvature:  Their  Treatment  by  Suspension  and 
the  Use  of  the  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage,"  by  Louis  A.  Sayre,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 
Smith,  Elder  &  (Jo.,  London.  1877. 
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bodies  of  the  diseased  verth.^?^    ^w.?  P^^^'^"^''  f^o^i  the 

patient,  thus  sipZfp  l  i       iT'i  *x        '^^^^^^^^  «Pi^«;  ^^^il^t  the 
open  air— a  method  of  treatment  which  contrasts 

1?,^    17/1  ri 


strongly  with  that  by  which  rest  to  the  spine  is  secured  by  lonff-con- 
tmued  recumbency. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  upper  dorsal  or  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
an  addition  to  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  is  made  by  carrying  a  light 
steel  support  over  the  head,  which  is  suspended  by  straps  passing  under 
the  chin, — an  apparatus  described  by  Dr.  Sayre  as  a  jury-mast.  These 
plaster  of  Paris  jackets  require  to  be  renewed  at  intervals  varying  from 
one  to  two  months. 

The  results  of  this  new  American  method  of  treatment  appear  to 
be  extremely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  ascertained  up  to  the  present  time, 
*  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.   Sayre's  treatment  of  spinal  disease.  (Author.) 
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Fig.  743  * 


and  no  evil  results  have  followed  the  suspension  principle  •  excepting-, 
in  some  instances,  the  production  of  sores,  either  from  pressure  when 
the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  has  been  applied  over  sharp  prominences 
-ivithoiit  the  protection  of  lateral  padding,  or  in  other  cases  sores  pro- 
duced by  friction  when  the  jacket  has  become  too  loose.  In  either 
case  a  reapplication  of  the  jacket  is  necessary.  (Note  by  William  Adams.) 

Disease  of  the  Atlas  and  Axis,  and  of  the  Atlas  and  Occipital 
gQjjB —Caries  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebra  is  less  liable  to  occur, 
there  being  less  osseous  substance  than  in  other  vertebra.  Disease 
beo-ins  in  their  articulations,  or  in  the  occipito-atloidean  articulations ; 
thus  resembling  disease  of  other  joints.  Swelling  and  pain,  with 
rio-idity  or  inability  to  move  the  head,  are  followed  by  abscess  behind 
the  pharynx.  A  broad  fluctuating  swelling 
in  this  situation,  extends  to  either  side  of 
the  neck,  giving  the  individual  a  remarkable 
a,ppearance,  grotesque  if  it  were  not  distres- 
sing. Deglutition,  respiration,  and  speech 
are  impaii-ed,  the  voice  having  a  nasal  twang; 
while  with  an  anxious  expression,  open 
mouth,  and  dribbling  saliva,  the  head  fixed 
and  supported  by  both  hands  under  the  chin, 
the  patient  turns  round  bodily  in  looking  at 
anything,  and  the  eyes  acquire  a  peculiar 
rolling  range  of  motion.  Wasting  hectic 
may  gradually  reduce  the  sufferer ;  or  his 
misery  terminate  suddenly  by  asphyxia, 
owiug  to  pressure  on  the  cord  by  dislocation 
of  the  axis  forwards,  the  transverse  and 
accessory  check  ligaments  having  given 
way.  The  head  falls  forward,  carrying 
with  it  the  atlas,  the  odontoid  process  of 
the  axis  compresses  the  cord,  and  all  is  over.    (Fig.  743.) 

It  is  said  that  the  atlas  may  undergo  dislocation  gradually,  and  even 
so  far  forward  as  to  bisect  the  vertebral  canal  into  equal  parts,  thus 
compressing  the  cord  into  half  its  former  size,  yet  without  paraplegia 
resulting.  The  patient  may,  indeed,  recover,  with  permanent  disloca- 
tion and  anchylosis.  Certain  slight  defects  only  will  then  be  observ- 
able ;  a  stiff  and  somewhat  contorted  neck,  the  chin  and  face  ad- 
vanced unnaturally,  and  the  back  of  the  head  more  in  a  line  with  the 
spine,  while  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  projects  conspicuously. 

Ihe  cause  of  this  disease  would  appear  to  be  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, provoked  probably  by  some  slight  strain  or  other  injury  affect- 
ing the  neck.  Puberty  seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  the  disease  com- 
monly begins  ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  infantile  or  adult  life. 

Treatment  must  be  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  spinal  disease 
producing  angular  curvature  ;  absolute  rest  by  fixing  the  head,  counter- 
irritation  when  necessary,  and  tonics. 


*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  2'.  Absorption  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis,  with  dislocation  backwards  of  the  body  of  that  vertebra.  There  was  no  trace 
of  pus,  and  the  parts  seemed  to  be  undergoing  repair ;  tolerably  firm  cellular  adhe- 
sions imiting  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis  with  the  under  border  of 
the  atlas.  The  spinal  canal  is  here  much  diminished,  and  the  cord  has  suffered 
compression.   From  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight.   No  history  recorded. 
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Lateral  Cukvatork  of  thk  Svm^.-Struciural  Gonditions.-SpM 
Cuinjature  may  take  place  laterally,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and^vith 
another  or  compensating  curve  to  the  opposite  side  ;  thus  prLsentinr.  a 
very  different  appearance  from  angular  curvature  forward,  with  a  sl.arn 
projection  backwards.  Lateral  curvature  usually  forms  in  the  middle 
of  the  back-mid-dorsal  region  of  the  spine-and  with  its  convexit? 
towards  the  right  side  ;  the  second  curve  is  in  the  lumbar  region  and 
Its  convexity  towards  the  left.  This  curve  arises  nearly  simultane;usly 
with  the  farst  curve,  constituting  double  lateral  curvature.  (Fig  744  ) 
bometimes  four  curves  occur ;  namely,  besides  a  dorsal  and  a  lumbar 
a  cervical  and  a  lower  lumbar  curve  are  produced,  also  in  opposite 
directions.  There  will  then  be  two  curves  to  one  side,  and  two  to  the 
other,  arranged  alternately  ;  the  whole  spine  having  a  quadruple  un- 
dulatory  form.  The  effect  of  this  double  and  opposite  curvation 
whether  m  one  or  two  pairs,  is  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  trunk  oyer 


Fig.  744. 


Fig.  745.* 


the  sacrum,  as  the  base  of  support,  and 
thus  maintain  the  balance  of  the  body. 
Another  and  a  I'emarkable  change  takes 
place,  concurrently  with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  each  such 
curve,  the  aberrant  vertebras  twist  or  undergo  rotation,  to  some  extent; 
so  that  the  anterior  faces  of  their  bodies  look  towards  the  convexity  of 
the  curve,  the  spinous  processes  towards  the  concavity.  (Fig.  745.)  A 
double  kind  of  curvature,  lateral  and  rotatory,  is  the  resulting  structural 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  B.  60.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  iu  the  upper 
dorsal  region,  the  convexity  towards  the  right  side  ;  and,  in  the  lower  dorsal  rcrion, 
a  compensatory  curve,  in  which  the  anterior  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  have 
undergone  rotation  forwards  towards  the  left.  The  sacrum  is  somewhat  higher  and 
posterior  on  the  left  side,  as  compared  with  the  right.  A  slight  incurvation  of  the 
anterior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium  has  also  taken  place, — not  recognized  in  the 
figure. 
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alteration  o£  the  vertebral  column.    The  hodies  of  the  vertebrce  beconie 

•  somewhat  compressed  in  the  concavity  of  either  curve ;  but  there  is 

•  no  apparent  disease  of  the  osseous  stractare.  The  inter-vertebral 
:  cartilages  undergo  compression,  so  as  to  acquire  a  wedge  shape,  the 
:  thin  portion  corresponding  to  the  concavity  oi:  the  curve  ;  and  this 

•  alteration  of  form  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  curvature.  The 
,  ligaments  are  simply  stretched  and  somewhat  relaxed.  The  rihs  conform 

•  to  the  direction  of  the  dorsal  curvature ;  being  thrown  outwards  and 

•  upwards  on  the  convexity  of  the  curve— towards  the  right  side,  and 
drawn  inwards  and  downwards,  at  its  concavity — towards  the  left 

I  side.  The  thorax,  therefore,  bulges  on  the  one  side  and  is  depressed 
.  on  the  other.  The  felvis  also  conforms  to  the  lumbar  curve ;  it  is 
!  raised,  accordingly,  on  the  side  of  concavity— the  right,  and  lowered 
,  on  the  side  of  convexity— the  left.    Rotation,  or  the  twist  of  the  spine, 

•  produces  peculiar  changes ;   the  thorax  projecting  backwards  some- 

■  what,  as  well  as  outwards  and  upwards,  on  the  right  side  ;  and  the 
pelvis  backwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  on  the  left  side. 

Signs,  and  Diagnosis— The  signs  of  lateral  curvature  are  obvious, 
and  correspond  to  the  structural  alterations  of  conformation  above 
described.    On  tracing  the  spinal  column  from  above  downwards,  by 
passing  the  finger  along  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes,  some  un- 
natural curvature  of  the  dorsal  spine  to  the  one  side  ma,y  be  per- 
ceived, with  a  compensating  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region  to  the 
other  side.    And  this  line  of  undulation  will  be  rendered  more  visible 
by  marking  it  with  a  pen  dipped  in  ink.    But  the  degree  of  rotatory 
displacement  cannot  be  determined  by  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  tips  of  these  processes — which,  until 
•there  is  considerable  displacement,  are  the 
only  portions  of  the  bones  we  can  feel — are 
those  very  parts  wliich  in  rotation  move  most 
away  from  the  side  to  which  lateral  dis- 
placement tends  ;  thereby  allowing  consider- 
able displacement  of  the  vertebrEe,  while  the 
spinous  processes  still  lie  in  a  straight,  con- 
tinuous line.    Bulging  of  the  thorax,  beneath 
and  outside  the  ayigle  of  the  scapula,  is  an 
early  sign;  and  followed  by  projection  of 
this  bone — "growing  out"   of  the  blade 
bone,  at  a  later  period,  with  some  elevation 
of  the  shoulder.    This  corresponds  to,  and 
denotes,  the  dorsal  curve.    (Fig.  746.)  A 
posterior  projection  of  the  innominate  bone, 
marked  by  a  protuberance  backward  just 
outside  the  sacro-ilia,c  joint,  is  also  an  early 
sign ;  and  followed  by  lateral  projection  of 
the  hip,  altering  the  outline  of  the  figure,  at 
a  later  period.    This  corresponds  to,  and  denotes,  the  lumbar  curve. 
The  priority  of  a  prominent  shoulder,  or  of  a  prominent  hip,  denotes  a 
curve  primarily  dorsal  or  primarily  lumbar. 

The  front  of  the  chest  exhibits  certain  opposite  alterations  of  con- 
figuration as  compared  with  its  posterior  aspect.     The  right  side 
appears  small  and  depressed,  the  left  prominent.    Slighter  changes  of 
*  Eoyal  Free  Ilosiiilal.  (Author.) 


Fig.  746.* 
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form  can  be  detected,  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed,  by  an  instrument 
designated  the  "rotation-measurer." 

A  ijrimarily  dorsal  curve  presents  certain  varieties,  depending  on 
its  causes  or  mode  of  production,  and  which  are  of  practical  conse- 
quence. 

The  weigU-learing  curve— in  Mr.  Barwell's  experience — is  uniformly 
the  same  ;  it  occupies  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  dorsal  region,  and 
the  compensatory  lumbar  curve  commences  with  the  lower  fourth 
vertebra.  A  perpendicular  line,  from  the  last  cervical  vertebra  to  tho 
middle  of  the  sacrum,  crosses  the  double  curve  once,  at  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebrse.  The  most  aberrant  vertebrte  are  the  fifth  dorsal  to  one 
side,  the  second  lumbar  to  the  other.  A  well-marked  veHical  rounded 
eminence  of  muscular  contraction  runs  upward  from  the  back  part  of 
the  ilium  to  the  most  aberrant  vertebrae. 

The  respiratory  curve  varies  with  its  origin ;  namely,  some  ex- 
ternal canse  restraining  abnominal  respiration,  or  some  internal  and 
pulmonary  disease.  This  curve  much  resembles  that  produced  by 
weight-bearing ;  but  the  vertical  line  of  muscular  development  is 
absent,  and  the  second  curve  is  proportionately  less.  Curves  of  in- 
ternal  origin  assume  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  a  short  and  sharp  curve, 
particularly  if  high  up,  will  probably  be  the  consumptive  curvature ; 
a  longer  curve,  high  np,  results  probably  from  pleurisy ;  and  a  long 
curve,  low  down,  proceeds  mostly  from  pneumonia.  The  situation  and 
form  of  these  dorsal  curves  will,  therefore,  materially  determine  the 
diagnosis  of  lateral  curvature  having  a  respiratory  origin. 

Both  kinds  of  dorsal  curvature — weight-bearing  and  respiratory — 
lie  to  the  right  side,  generally  ;  but  as  respiratory  curves  are  invariably 
so,  excepting  in  lung  disease  or  the  rare  instance  of  visceral  trans- 
position, any  primarily  dorsal  curve  to  the  left  will  be  weight-bearing. 

Causes. — Age  has  an  immediate  relation  to  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  ;  this  deformity  taking  place  mostly  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  in  gii-ls.  It  would  seem  that  at  that  period  of  life,  and  in  the 
female  sex  more  particularly,  the  bust  and  shoulders  undergo  develop- 
ment, and  become  more  weighty  than  in  proportion  to  the  supporting 
stability  of  the  vertebral  column  and  its  ligamentous  connections.  This 
naturally  increased  weightiness  of  the  thorax  may  be  augmented  by 
certain  occuijations,  as  that  of  nurse-gii'ls  by  carrying  an  infant  con- 
stantly on  one  arm.  Or  again,  the  erector  mnscles  of  the  spine,  in 
common  with  the  whole  muscular  system,  may  be  in  an  atonic  and 
weakened  state,  relatively  to  the  increasing  weight  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  development  of  the  ti"unk  ;  and  this  muscular  weakness  is  more 
liable  to  occur  in  females  as  a  result  of  the  aneemia  of  disordered  men- 
struation. Certain  occupations  which  compel  an  habitual  one-sidedness 
of  posture,  provoke  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  as  writing,  drawing, 
playing  the  harp,  or  other  exercises  in  the  course  of  school  training. 
One  of  the  most  extreme  cases  I  ever  met  with  had  occurred  in  a  lad, 
from  carrying  a  medicine-basket  on  one  arm,  eight  or  nine  hours 
daily,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  From  increasing  weight  of  the  trunk, 
weakness  of  the  supporting  muscles,  or  from  both  causes,  favoured  by 
any  occupation  conducive  to  the  operation  of  either  cause,  lateral 
curvature  is  liable  to  result.  Inequality  in  the  length  of  the  legs,  from 
any  cause,  has  some  influence  in  producing  lateral  curvature ;  but 
wliich,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Adams's  observations,  has  been  greatly 
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exaggerated  by  most  writers.  Thus,  a  limited  importance  may  be 
attached  to  shortening  of  one  leg ;  whether  as  a  congenital  defect,  by 
dislocation,  or  from  imperfect  development;  or  as  resulting  from 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  or  paralysis,  or  from  the  use  of  a  wooden-leg. 
Diseases  of  the  chest,  followed  by  contraction  of  the  thoracic  parietes, 
often  give  rise  to  lateral  curvature,  as  after  tapping  for  empyema ;  and 
the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  thoracic  and  abdominal  tumours. 

But  these  accredited  causes  do  not  explain  certain  essential 
characters  of  this  deformity ;  to  wit,  the  great  frequency  of  dorsal 
curvature  to  the  right,  and  the  production  of  rotation.  Assuming 
that  the  right  arm  is  heavier  than  the  left,  and  the  right  lung  more 
capacious  than  the  left,  Mr.  Barwell  attributes  rotation  to  the  action 
of  the  serratus  muscle  of  this  side  ;  which  muscle  being  more  weighted 
and  in  stronger  respiratory  action  than  its  opponent,  acts  upon  the 
ribs  as  powerful  levers,  and  thus  rotates  the  vertebra  to  the  left  side. 
In  this  etiology,  the  sequence  of  events,  as  usually  described  by 
authorities  on  lateral  curvature,  is  reversed.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  the  spine  first  curves  laterally,  then  rotates,  and  in  this  latter 
movement,  by  dragging  with  it  the  ribs,  deforms  the  chest.  The 
rotation-theory  afiBrms  that  the  ribs  are  primarily  drawn  backwards, 
and  acting  as  levers,  twist  the  vertebraa  to  the  left,  curving  the  dorsal 
spine  to  the  right.  Both  these  views  cannot  be  true,  but  both  are 
entitled  to  consideratipn. 

Consequences. — For  some  time,  the  spine  retains  its  flexibility ;  so 
that  when  the  cause  of  curvature  is  removed,  the  column  regains  its 
natural  direction.  Consequently,  in  the  recumbent  position,  recovery 
temporarily  takes  place.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,— 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,' — the  vertebrae 
become  fixed ;  and  then  the  deformity  is 
persistent  in  whatever  position  the  patient 
be  placed.  Yet  recovery  can  be  slowly 
effected  by  proper  treatment.  The  general 
health  also  is  now  more  visibly  impaired ; 
emaciation  and  pallidity  having  increased 
with  continued  declining  nutrition,  and 
there  being  some  symptoms  resulting  from 
compression  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
organs. 

Treatment. — Any  cause  in  operation 
must  be  removed.  Thus,  any  one-sided 
posture,  connected  with  occupation  or 
habit,  must  be  corrected ;  and  the  patient 
allowed  free  motion  of  the  body,  alter- 
nated with  rest  in  the  recumbent  position. 
The  correction  of  posture,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lateral  spinal  curvature,  can  be 
brought  about  by  an  antagonistic  position. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  the 
sloping  seat.  (Fig.  747.)  By  uplifting  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis,  when  depressed  by 
lateral  curvature  and  a  lumbar  arc  formed  on  the  left  side,  the  spine 
S.lT.P^^^^'i^'       the  law_of  equilibrium,  to  curve  in  the  opposite 


Fig.  747. 


i         '    -J   — ■   —   — v^urvB  in  Tiue  o 

airection,— to  the  right,  for  maintaining  balance;  and  thus 


a  cor- 
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rective  action  is  established.  The  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
are  said  to  have  been  "iserfectly  marvellous."  Various  rjymnastir 
exercises  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be  of  some  use  ;  but  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  walking  and  running  will  probably  bring  both  sides 
of  the  body  into  equal  action,  and  the  spine  naturally  regain  a  straiglit 
direction.  This  result  will  be  promoted  by  due  attention  to  the  fm- 
provement  of  the  genei'al  health,  on  ordinary  principles  of  treatment. 
In  single  lateral  dorsal  curvature,  unaccompanied  by  any  com- 


FiG.  749. 


Fig.  750. 


pcnsatory  curve  in  the  lumbar  region,  either  of  the  annexed  forms 
of  spmcd  siqjport  may  be  worn,  with  much  benefit.    (Figs.  748,  749.) 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  as  dotible 
lateral  curvature,  some  other  mechanical  means 
must  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  gradual  cor- 
rection of  this  deformity.  Various  contriv- 
ances are  used,  and  still  more  have  been  con- 
structed ;  some  specialists  in  this  branch  of 
surgery  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
designing  the  most  complicated  apparatus. 
The  thorax,  bulging  backwards  and  outwards 
at  the  angle  of  the  scapula  ;  and  the  hip  or 
haunch,  projecting  backwards  and  outwards ; 
both  require  support,  equal  and  opposite  in 
these  directions. 

The  simple  "oblique  bandage"  answers 
this  purpose  very  well,  so  far  as  regards  the 
bearings  of  the  support.  Or,  a  contrivance, 
similar  in  character  to  that  used  for  angular 
curvature,  may  be  worn,  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  by  crutch-supports;  whereby 
also  the  varying  degrees  of  lateral  pressure 
requisite,  can  be  better  regulated  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  worked  by  a  key.  The  primary  dorsal 
curve  may,  it  would  seem,  be  "  unfolded,"  by 
extending  its  extremities  (Fig.  750)  ;  in  this  Avay  restoring  the  line  of 
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Fig.  751. 


the  vertebral  column.    Unfolding  is  accomplished,  most  eSectually,  by 

raisino-  the  upper  extremity  of  the  curve,  and  supporting  its  convexity 

at  the°same  time,  as  shown  in  the  figure.   Replacement  of  the  ribs  and 

scapula,  or  of  the  projecting  shoulder, 

consequent  on  spinal  rotation,  must  also 

be  accomplished  ;  and  this  requirement  is 

specially  provided  for,  in  conjunction  with 

rectification  of  the  double  curvature,  by 

Bigg's  spinal  instrument.    (Fig.  751.) 
Aj)plication  of  the  Instrument  is  thus 

described  by  Mr.  Bigg,  in  his  "  Manual  of 

Orthopraxy:  "  "  Stand  behind  the  patient, 

and,  opening  the  pelvic  band,  place  it 

firmly  around  the  hips,  in  such  a  manner 

that  the  arms  rest  upon  the  crutches.  See 

that  the  two  plates  press  gently  against 

the  arc  of  each  curvature,  the  vertebral 

levers  having  been  expanded  previous  to 

placing  the  instrument  on  the  patient's 

body.    Fasten  the  lacing  bands  in  front, 

and  then  gradually  tighten,  by  means  of 

the  key  which  belongs  to  the  instrument,  the  vertebral  levers.  Lastly, 

see  that  the  arm-slides  are  at  such  a  height  as  to  maintain  the 

shoulders  parallel  with  the  pelvis,  and  fasten  the  shoulder-straps.  As 

a  certain  amount  of  irksomeness  is  sure  to  be  felt  on  first  adopting 
any  kind  of  mechanical  appliance,  the  instrument  should  be  so  worn 
as  to  gradually  accustom  the  patient  to  its  restraint.  This  is  easily 
done  by  wearing  it  for  four  hours  the  first  day,  six  the  next,  eight  on 
the  third,  and  for  the  whole  day  afterwards,  after  which  time  the 
patient  readily  submits  to  it,  and  always  feels  greatly  disinclined  to 
part  with  the  apparatus.  Where  the  patient  is  young,  restoration  of 
the  spine  to  its  straight  position  becomes  a  perfect  certainty,  provided 
that  great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  mechanism. 
The  pressure  requires  to  be  slightly  increased  at  intervals  ;  and  many 
Surgeons  deem  it  desirable  to  keep  the  instrument  applied  by  night 
as  weU  as  day,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  short  time  left  for  rapid 
improvement.  In  adults,  great  and  beneficial  change  can  be  wrought 
in  the  position  of  even  the  worst  form  of  lateral  curvature,  but  it 

Fig.  752. 


requires  a  longer  time  and  more  care  in  adjustment  than  when  a 
younger  person  is  being  dealt  with.  The  mechanical  action  of  the 
instrument  is  greatly  facilitated  by  causing  the  patient  to  recline  on  a 
chair  as  is  here  represented  (Fig.  752),  for  two  hours  daily  ;  as  by  this 
VOL.  n.  2  E 
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means  additional  rest  is  given,  and  also  the  meclianical  powers  of  the 
instrument  are  left  to  exercise  a  freer  inflaence  than  when  opposed  by 
the  constant  reaction  of  the  patient's  weight  and  muscular  resistance. 

In  cases  where  I  have  tried  an  instru- 
ment only,  and  in  others  where  recum- 
bency has  also  been  added,  a  great 
difference  of  progress  in  favour  of  the 
latter  course  has  been  observed."  By 
an  instrument  similar  in  principle  to 
this,  I  have  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
increase  of  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
double  lateral  curvature. 

Pi-essure  on  the  dorsal  arc,  without 
vertical  elongation,  as  the  principle  of 
treatment,  is  represented  by  the  accom- 
panying form  of  spinal  instrument, — 
which  is  much  advocated  and  in  con- 
stant use.    (Fig.  753.) 

The  reduction-couch  of  Buhring  is 
a  means  of  applying  the  unfolding 
principle  of  treatment  to  double  lateral 
curvature,  by  recwmhency .  And  Dr. 
Bauer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  highly 
praises  this  contrivance,  observes  that 
it  differs  from  all  other  spinal  couches, 
and  appliances,  in  this  special  advantage  :  that  the  pads  which  act  on 
the  vertebral  curves  rest  against  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes, 
instead  of  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ribs.  Compression  of  the 
thorax  is  thus  avoided ;  whilst,  from  the  thickened  shape  of  the  pads, 
rotation  of  the  vertebrjB  is  induced.  The  apparatus,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Bigg,  consists  of  a  padded  metal  plate,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
body  reclining  upon  it.  Corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  pelvis, 
a  steel  band  is  fixed  which  surrounds  and  firmly  retains  the  hips  in 
contact  with  the  couch.  Under  the  left  arm  an  axillary  pad,  governed 
by  a  long  screw,  is  placed,  and  it  raises  the  concavity  of  the  upper 
and  dorsal  curve,  whilst,  on  the  convexity  of  this  curve  and  the  right 

Fig.  754. 


Fig.  753. 


side  of  the  conch,  a  pad  softly  covered  and  shaped  like  a  thick  wedge 
presses  upon  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae.  On  the  left  side,  another  pad  of  a  similar  wedge-shaped 
form,  but  le«s  in  breadth  and  thickness,  rests  against  the  spinous  and 
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transverse  lumbar  processes.  Both  of  these  pads  are  moved  by  hori- 
zontal screws,  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  the  spine  being  pressed  in  an 
antero-lateral  direction.  The  effect  of  this  mechanism  is  shown  in  the 
adjoining  sketch,  which  represents  a  patient  undergoing  treatment 
upon  a  Bnhring  couch,  (Fig.  754.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pads  not 
only  act  upon  the  body  laterally,  but  also  raise  the  thorax  upwards, — 
thus  overcoming  rotation  of  the  spine.  As  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  pads,  an  antero-lateral  movement  of  the 
vertebrse  takes  place, — the  spinal  curves  becoming  reduced  by  a  kind 
of  unfolding  process,  peculiar  to  this  contrivance.  A  loop  of  leather 
fastened  to  the  pillow  enables  the  patient  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the 
dorsal  curve,  by  holding  the  left  arm  across  and  above  the  head. 

Much  care  should  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  this  couch,  so 
that  the  pads  may  bear  strict  relation  in  their  form  and  thickness  to 
the  condition  of  rotatory-lateral  curvature  presented  by  the  patient's 
spine  ;  but  as  the  pads  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  simple  arrangement 
in  the  plate  attached  to  the  screw,  a  very  little  practice  soon  deter- 
mines with  accuracy  the  exact  size  and  thickness  of  padding  required 
ui  the  individual  case.  Dr.  Bauer  says  that  patients  rapidly  become 
accustomed  to  the  frequent  use  of  this  couch,  and  derive  the  greatest 
comfort  from  its  use,  readily  sleeping  all  night  upon  it. 

Treahnmt  by  Suspension  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage. — Dr.  Sayre,* 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1876,  applied  to  the  treatment  of  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  the  same  method  of  suspension,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  which  he  had  previously  used  in 
the  treatment  of  angular  curvature,  and  has  been  already  described 
when  speaking  of  Pott's  disease  (see  pp.  409,  410).  It  was  found  by 
Dr.  Sayre  that  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature  the  spine  straightened  con- 
siderably during  the  process  of  suspension,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  maintain  the  improvement  thus  gained  by  the  application  of  the 
plaster  of  Paris  jacket  whilst  the  patient  is  suspended.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  afford  a  test  of  the  value  of  this  method 
of  treatment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage  as  a  retentive  support.  In  all  probability,  it  will  be 
found  useful  in  preventing  the  increase  in  cases  of  severe  curvature, 
and  in  some  cases  improvement  may  be  effected  by  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  and  the  continued  use  of 
suspension.  In  cases  of  slight  lateral  curvature,  however,  it  would 
mterfere  with  the  employment  of  gymnastics,  which  together  with 
partial  recumbency,  and  in  some  cases  the  addition  of  a  steel  spinal 
support,  is  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  curative  purposes.  (Note 
by  "W.  Adams.) 

PosTEEioE  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. — Gypliosis  is  a  term  intended 
to  signify  an  ezcurvation  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region,  exhibitino- 
a  remarkably  roimd-hacked  appearance.  (Pig.  755.)  The  left  figure 
shows  this  deformity,  and  an  apparatus  which,  from  the  direction  of 
pressure  on  the  spine — aiove  the  curvature — would  increase  it  •  while 
the  adjoining  figure  indicates  the  proper  situation  for  spinal  support, 
about  two  vertebrae  helow  the  axis  of  distortion.  The  most  notable 
instance  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  person  of  a  Surgeon,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  whose  general  health  remained  unaffected. 

Lordosis  denotes  incurvation  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  of  more 

*  Op.  cit. 
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rare  occurrence.  (Fig.  756.)  Both  these  spinal  curvatures  appear  to 
be  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  natural  curvatures  existing  in  their 
respective  regions ;  they  thus  differ  from  angular  curvature,  and  also 
in  being  unconnected  with  caries  or  other  disease  of  the  spine.  Lor- 
dosis, to  a  limited  degree,  may  also  occur  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  a 


compensatory  incurvation  to  angular  curvature  in  the  cervical  or 
lower  dorsal  region,  resulting  from  caries ;  or  dorsal  lordosis  is  some- 
times associated  with  double  lateral  curvature,  the  vertebral  column 
arching  forwards  as  well  as  sideways.  In  the  cervical  region,  lordosis 
to  some  extent  accompanies  caries  of  the  first  two  vertebrse,  a  compen- 
satory incurvation  taking  place  in  the  neck  below. 


Fig.  756. 


Causes. — Cyphosis  results  from  weakness  of  the  dorsal  muscles, 
whereby  posterior  curvature  takes  place  in  the  dorsal  region.  Henoe 
the  influence  of  occupations  in  the  stooping  position,  as  gardening,  or 
driving  on  the  box  of  a  carriage  or  coach ;  and  the  predisposition  which 
arises  from  age — an  early  or  advanced  period  of  life.    Infants  are 
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cnhiect  to  this  form  of  spinal  curvature,  from  being  nursed  too  soon  in 
c^^+tincr  nosture  Lordosis  occurs  as  a  natural  tendency  m  rickets ; 
the  nelvic  bones  yielding  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  the  sacrum 
nclines  forwards!  carrying  with  it  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral 
Simn  The  influence  of  occupation  is  witnessed  m  the  lumbar 
lordosis  of  tumbling  boys  and  acrobats.  Caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
s  attended  with  an  arching  forwards  m  this  region;  or  a  secondary 
and  compensatory  curve  forms  in  this  direction,  with  excuryation  from 
dLase  in  the  dorsal  region.  Disease  of  the  hip-]oint,  and  especially 
after  anchylosis  with  flexion  of  the  femur,  is  perhaps  always  accom- 
panied with  lumbar  lordosis,  as  well  as  some  ateral  curvature.  I  had 
I  marked  example  of  this  in  a  little  boy,  whose  knee  I  e^^^f  ^  ? 
patient  having  also  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  with  flexion  of  the  thigh  to 
such  a  degree  that  any  attempt  to  depress  the  limb  caused  a  semi- 
circular  arching  of  the  spine  over  the  bed,  m  the  lumbar  region.  Un- 
reduced dislocation  of  the  femur  backwards,  or  similar  congenital 
dislocation  of  one  or  both  hip-joints,  results  in  lumbar  incurvation.  _ 

The  Treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  counter-support  or  pressure,  gradually  applied^  as  in  the 
management  of  lateral  curvature.  The  apparatus  for  Gyphosis  has 
already  been  noticed.  (See  Fig.  755.)  For  Lordosis^  ^  stay-appa- 
ratus should  be  worn,  having  upright  crutch-supports  to  relieve  the 
weio-htof  the  trunk,  but  provided  with  a  padded  back-plate,  or  an 
abdominal  band  (see  Fig.  756)  ;  the  former  appliance  resembling  the 
apparatus  used  for  anchylosing  angular  curvature.  In  the  two  figures 
—that  to  the  left  shows  where  the  axis  of  the  curve  is  to  be  found,  as 
indicated  by  the  arroiv ;  that  to  the  right  depicts  the  abdominal  sup- 
port, and  ioint  of  the  upright,  so  placed  as  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  centre  of  curvature.  As  associated  with  caries,  or  with  lateral  cur- 
vature, the  treatment  of  dorsal  lordosis  forms  part  of  the  management 
of  these  conditions;  and  so  also 
in  regard  to  cervical  lordosis  with  • 
caries. 

Spina  Bifida. — Structural  Con- 
ditions.— A  congenital  malforma- 
tion, signifying  the  absence  or 
deficiency  of  the  laminae  and 
spinous  processes  of  some  of  the 
vertebrae,  with  protrusion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  through 
the  opening  thus  left  in  these 
bones.  (Fig.  757.)  The  sac 
formed  contains  a  thin,  clear, 
colourless  fluid,  —  cerebro-spinal, 
which  accumulates  as  the  protru- 
sion increases.  This  structural 
defect,  resulting  from  an  arrest 
of  development,  may  be  found  in 

any  part  of  the  spinal  column  ;  in  the  lumbar  region,  usually ;  in  the 
dorsal  or  cervical  region,  rarely.  The  spinal  cord  and  nerves  are  not 
generally  involved ;  but  above  the  lumbar  region,  they  are  liable  to  be 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  sac  ;  or  lower  down,  in  the  sacral  region. 
*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp  Mus.,  LL.  5. 
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The  symptoms  of  spina  bifida  are  obvious.  A  round  or  oval  tumour 
varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  child's  head  ;  lobulated  occasionally! 
Of  hard,  but  elastic  consistence,  fluctuation  is  obscure.  These  charac- 
ters are  most  marked  when  the  infant  is  placed  upright,  softness  and 
fluctuation  becoming  perceptible  in  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
ti'unk.  The  tumour  subsides  also  somewhat  on  pressure,  but  its 
tension  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished  by  expiration  and 
inspiration.  Paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  lower  limbs  I  have  also  seeu 
well  marked  in  one  case,  and  involuntary  defecation. 

The  course  of  this  malformation  is  uncertain,  varying  principally 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  If  the  sac  be  stnall  and  remain 
stationary,  it  may  not  shorten  life.  A  large  sac  generally  has  a  fatal 
termination  ;  death  occurs  from  convulsions,  or,  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  integuments  taking  place,  spinal  meningitis  supervenes. 

Treatment. — This  also,  guided  by  the  probable  course  of  the  tumour, 
will  depend  on  its  size.  A  small  sac,  with,  healthy  integuments,  is  best 
left  alone  ;  tbe  patient  wearing  a  soft  pad  over  the  tumour,  simply  as  a 
further  protective  covering.  A  larger-sized  sac,  and  with  the  integu- 
ments in  the  same  healthy  state,  may  be  restrained  by  a  compress  and 
bandage  ;  an  india-rubber  air-pad  affords  the  most  uniform  and  elastic 
support.  Increasing  tension  can  be  relieved  by  puncture  as  occasion 
requires,  and  pressure  should  then  be  reapplied.  Extirpation  has  been 
resorted  to  successfully ;  but  this  procedure,  or  indeed  any  operative 
interference  for  removal  of  the  sac,  is  always  more  perilous  than  the 
tumour  itself. 


THE  THOEAX. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

INJURIES  OP  THE  THORACIC  PARIETES,  AND  ORGANS. 

Injuries  of  the  cbest  are  common  accidents  in  Civil  Practice,  while 
they  form  a  very  important  section  of  Military  Surgei-y.  The  chief 
practical  distinctions  of  these  injuries  are  as  follow. 

Wounds  of  the  Parietes  of  the  Chest. — These  lesions,  not 
penetrating  ■^tbe  thoracic  cavity,  present  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
pathology  and  treatment.  Rest  of  the  injured  part  will  be  best  secured 
by  means  of  a  broad  rib-bandage,  thus  restricting  the  breathing  to 
aisdominal  respiration,  as  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  ribs  or  sternum. 
This  appliance  must  be  removed  if  tbe  restraint  prove  distressing  to 
the  patient. 

Injuries  involving  the  Thoracic  Organs. — Whatever  part  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  be  injured — the  ribs  or  sternum ;  and  whatever  in- 
ternal organ  be  implicated — the  lung,  heart,  or  great  vessels ;  certain 
symptoms  are  common  to  these  injuries,  coupled  with  special  symptoms 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  injury  . as  implicating  a  corresponding 
internal  organ.  .  ... 

Causes— Fracture  is  the  most  f recLuent  form  of  thoracic  injury  m 
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connection  with  wound  of  the  lung,  the  pericardium,  or  heart ;  the  ribs 
or  the  sternum,  respectively,  being  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  broken 
ends  of  bone,  thence  driven  inv?ards,  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
iniurv  to  either  thoracic  organ.  Contusion  or  covipression  of  the  chest, 
without  fracture,  as  by  a  violent  blow  or  squeeze,  may  directly  rupture 
the  lung,  pericardium,  or  heart.  A  musket-ball,  apparently  bruising 
the  skin  only,  has  been  known  to  cause  haemoptysis,  evidently  by 
rupture  of  the  superficial  pulmonary  vessels;  or  such  cutaneous 
injury,  as  it  were,  may  be  followed  by  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The 
heart  has  been  ruptured  by  indirect  violence  ;  as  by  a  fall  on  the  head, 
shoulder,  or  lower  extremities.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart, 
under  the  influence  of  great  mental  emotion,  is  also  said  to  have  caused 
rapture;  the  unhappy  sufferer  dying  literally  of  a  broken  heart. 
Lastly,  a  penetrating  wotmd  of  the  chest,  as  by  a  stab  with  a  knife, 
a  bullet,  or  other  gunshot  injury,  may  also  directly  implicate  either 
oro'an;  but  this  occasion  of  internal  injury  is  comparatively  rare  in 
civil  life.  In  warfare  there  are  fewer  cases  of  bayonet- wounds  of  the 
chest  than  might  be  imagined. 

Symptoms. — The  shock  of  injury  is  always  well  marked,  with  per- 
haps faintness  from  loss  of  blood,  amounting  sometimes  to  extreme 
collapse  ;  although  this  state  may  be  partly  due  to  terror  or  depression. 

If  the  Lung  be  wounded  or  ruptured,  there  is  also  sudden  dyspnoea, 
with  a  tickling  spasmodic  cough  and  bloody-frothed  expectoration,  or 
considerable  haemoptysis  of  pure  blood.  As  arising  from  gunshot 
wound  of  the  chest,  involving  the  lung,  hsemoptysis  may  not  occur 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  or  even  days.  But  spitting  of 
blood  is  no  certain  indication  of  the  lung  being  wounded ;  for  this 
symptom  may  arise  from  concussion  or  compression  of  the  chest. 
Bloody  expectoration,  or  even  haemoptysis,  is  therefore  not  to  be  i-e- 
garded  as  a  pathognomonic  sign  that  the  lung  is  wounded,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax.  The  air  inspired  escapes 
at  the  seat  of  pulmonary  lesion,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  consti- 
tuting pneumotliorax,  with  proportionate  collapse  of  the  lung.    If  the 

'  costal  pleura  also  be  wounded,  the  imprisoned  air,  passing  during  ex- 
piration from  the  pleural  cavity  externally,  infiltrates  and  distends  the 

I  cellular  texture,  perhaps  to  a  great  extent ;  constituting  empTiijsema. 
But  this  symptom  also  may  be  absent ;  as  when  a  penetrating  thoracic 

■  wound  is  of  large  size,  so  that  no  air  collecting  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
'  there  is  none  expelled.    And  the  escape  of  air  affords  no  sure  evidence 

of  lung-lesion  ;  for  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  pleural  cavity  during 
;  respiration,  when  the  wound  is  of  small  size.    Hsemorrhage  taking 
i  place  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  known  as  hcemothorax.    The  lung  may 
I  protrude  to  some  extent  through  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax, 
forming  hernia  of  the  lung. 

The  consequences  of  injury  to  the  lung  may  be ;  inflammation  of  that 
organ — pneumonia ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pleura — pleurisy  ;  termi- 
nating perhaps  in  pus- formation  and  its  accumulation  within  the  pleural 
cavity — empyema. 

If  the  Pericardium  or  the  Seart  also  be  injured,  then,  in  addition 
to  the  extreme  collapse,  the  only  peculiar  symptoms  will  be  as  con- 
nected with  the  pericardium ;  haemorrhage  taking  place  into  its  cavity, 
or  inflammation  of  that  membrane — pericarditis — ensuing,  when  life  is 

■  sufficiently  prolonged  for  thia  event. 
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+n  P^^<=.«  °f  tjie  lieart  are  liable  to  be  wounded,  and,  according 

to  Ollmers  inquiries  m  the  following  order  of  frequency  :-right  veiS 
tncle,  left  ventricle,  the  apex  or  base,  right  auricle,  left  auricle^ 

Kupture  of  the  heart  occurs  also  in  different  parts  of  the  orean 
r.t.  '°  o'f  r^l^tive  order  of  frequencj-as  shown  by  Gamgee's  collefted 
cases.  Of  27  instances,  in  at  least  one-half,  the  pericardium  waa 
entire  ;  in  12  the  rupture  was  on  the  right  side,  in  10  on  the  left  The 
right  ventricle  was  ruptured  in  8,  the  left  in  only  3  cases;  the  left 
auricle  was  torn  in  7,  the  right  in  only  4  cases. 

Prognosis.— Wounds  of  the  Lung  are  always  perilous,  but  less  so 
than  similar  injury  of  most  other  viscera.    The  cause  and  depth  of  the 
wound  will  mainly  determine  the  prognosis.    Thus,  a  wound  produced 
by  a  fractured  rib  is  rarely  fatal,  either  in  itself  or  its  consequences- 
whereas  contusion,  causing  rupture  of  the  lung,  is  frequently  more 
serious  ;  and  a  penetrating  wound  is  always  dangerous,  proportionately 
to  its  depth.    Hence,  a  stab  may  soon  prove  fatal,  although  I  have 
seen  a  case  where  the  lung  was  penetrated  by  a  fork,  as  shown  by  the 
bloody  expectoration,  and  yet  the  patient  soon  recovered.    A  bullet- 
wound  is  most  perilous,  owing  to  its  depth  and  the  uncertain  extent  of 
the  injury ;  perhaps  implicating  the  root  of  the  lung.    The  presence  of 
a  ball,  as  a  foreign  body,  within  the  thorax  is  always  a  sure  ground  for 
very  grave  prognosis.    Thus,  Dr.  McLeod  states  that,  of  thirty-three 
such  cases,  only  two  survived.    Rare  instances  of  recovery  are  not 
unknown ;  in  one  case,  the  ball  became  encysted  in  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  lung,  life  was  prolonged  for  six  months,  and  then  death  resulted 
from  disease  unconnected  with  the  injury;  in  another  case,  Mr.  Arnott 
found  the  fragment  of  an  iron  hoop  in  the  lung,  which  had  been  lodged 
therein  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years ;  and  Boyer  discovered  a  ball, 
the  patient  having  lived  for  no  less  than  twenty  years.    But  more  than 
balf  the  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  die.    After  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  of  106  cases,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  half  died ;  and  of 
40  cases  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  20  died.    Of  penetrating  chest  wounds  only, 
out  of  164  such  cases  in  the  British  Army  during  the  Crimean  War, 
180  died,— a  mortality  of  79-2;  while,  in  the  French  Army,  the  death- 
rate  from  these  wounds  rose  to  91-6;  and  of  200  cases  in  the  Russian 
Army  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  only  3  recovered;  whereas,  in  the 
Pranco-Prussian  War,  of  30  patients,  Billroth  lost  only  9,  or  at  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent. ;  but  in  about  the  same  number  of  cases  among 
the  Trench  at  Sedan,  and  the  Germans  at  Metz,  the  mortality  rose  to 
54-8  and  55-8  respectively.    On  looking  at  the  far  larger  returns  of 
the  American  War  (1861-65),  we  find  that,  in  8404  cases,  the  death- 
rate  was  62-5, — when  the  chest  had  been  penetrated,  and  probably  the 
lung  wounded.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  average  mortality.  The  usual 
cause  of  death  is  heemorrhage,  primary  or  secondary.    And,  according 
to  Hennen,  death  generally  occurs  before  the  third  day ;  after  which, 
if  the  patient  survive,  the  prognosis  will  be  favourable  for  recovery, 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences  as 
affecting  the  lung  and  pleura.    Wound  of  both  lungs  is  always  more 
dangerous ;  and   principally  owing  to  double  pneumothorax,  with 
collapse  of  the  lungs,  inducing  more  complete  asphyxia.    Recovery  is, 
however,  an  occasional  termination,  even  in  such  cases. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart  are  generally  fatal,  and  almost  immediately, 
from  internal  haemorrhage  and  collapse.    Sometimes  life  continues  for 
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.prmd  of  some  duration  ;  the  patient  may  have  walked-  or  run  a  con- 
a  penod  ot  some  ^^^^  ^^^^  twenty-nme  cases, 

if^tpd  Orvlr  and  Sanson,  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart, 
?olT-e  i^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ore  death  ensued.    But  here  the  d.rect.on 

Ate  wound,  and  the  cavity  of  the  organ  injured,  are  very  important 
l.nort°rconsiderations,  when  any  such  particulars  can  be  ascer- 
FTld  durin-  life  from  the  mode  in  which  the  injiiry  was  inflicted. 

Sus  a  wou^d  ia  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  heart  is  not  so  speedily 
Thus,  a  wouna  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  is  more  im- 

Seltely  faT^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  ventricle,  this  difference  depending 

^robablf  on  some  obstruction  to  the  free  escape  of  blood  by  an  irregular 
Entiction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  owing  to  their  structural  arrange- 
^en  In  the  wall  of  the  ventricle.  In  exceptional  cases  hfe  may  be 
Solonled  for  some  days,  or  recovery  has  been  known  to  occur,  and 
^ven  although  a  foreign  body  remain  lodged  m  the  heart.  In  one 
lstance  Fe?rus  relates  that  a  man  lived  twenty  days  with  a  skewer 
ransto^  the  heart  from  side  to  side.  In  another  case,_a  boy  lived 
fivTweeks  with  a  piece  of  wood,  three  inches  long  sticking  into  the 
rilt  ventricle;  as  discovered  after  death  by  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Steward.  A  soldier,  whose  case  Latour  records,  lived  for  six  years 
after  a  wound  in  the  right  ventricle,  from  a  musket-ball  which  re- 
mained lodged  against  the  septum ;  and  Carnochan  relates  t^at  a  man 
hved  eleven  days  with  a  bullet  deeply  buried  m  the  apex  of  the  heart 

Bupture  of  the  heart,  without  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest, 
is  generally  fatal  almost  instantly;  but  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some 
hours,  fourteen  hours  having  elapsed  after  rupture  of  the  right  auricle, 
as  recorded  by  Rust.  . 

In  two  instances  perhaps,  and  in  one  certainly,  the  chest  has  been 
completely  transfixed,  and  yet  the  individuals  recovered  and  lived  tor 
vears  afterwards.    One  such  case  happened  in  the  person  ol  a  sailor 
whose  thorax,  through  the  cardiac-  region  to  the  back,  was  transfixed 
by  a  trysail  mast,  an  iron-pointed  shaft,  which  fell  on  him  from  a  height 
oi  board  ship,  pinning  him  to  the  deck  (1831).    The  shaft  was  with 
some  difficulty  extracted  from  the  chest.    I  had  an  opportunity  o±  ex- 
amining this  man  many  years  afterwards,  and  he  was  then  in  good 
health  and  without  any  thoracic  inconvenience.    I  communicated  a 
report  of  the  examination  I  made  to  the  Lancet,  about  l«5y.  in 
another  and  previous  instance,  transfixion  of  the  chest  (?)  by  the 
shaft  of  a  chaise  was  followed  by  a  recovery  of  eleven  years  duration. 
The  original  history  of  both  these  remarkable  cases,  with  the  instru- 
ments of  penetration,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons.  . 

Treaimerei.— A.  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  presents  certain  gene- 
ral indications  of  treatment.  (1.)  Hemorrhage  must  be  arrested.  The 
wound  may  be  accompanied  with  hemorrhage  from  two  sources :  the 
arteries  of  the  parietes,  or  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The  former  are 
less  frequently  the  source  of  haemorrhage.  An  intercostal  artery  is 
seldom  wounded,  the  vessel  lying  under  cover  apparently  of  the  groove 
in  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  rib  of  the  two.  Yet  occasionally  the 
artery  bleeds  freely,  even  to  the  amount  of  four  pounds  of  blood,  into 
the  pleural  cavity.  The  integumental  wound  must  then  be  enlarged, 
if  necessary,  to  reach  the  bleeding  vessel,  which  may  be  secured  by 
ligature  or  torsion.    Compression  may  sometimes  be  more  practicable  ; 
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and  tWs  is  best  accomplished,  as  Desault  recommends,  by  introducino-- 

lint      n   r  "  ^  '"'^^-^     -ith  small  piece  of 

Imt,  so  as  to  compress  the  vessel  effectually  on  drawing  the  stuffed  hZ 
outwards.    According  to  the  experience  of  Begin,  Velpeau,  and  othe? 
burgeons,  there  is  no  risk  of  thus  inducing  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
or  lung;  and  certainly,  in  any  case,  this  danger  should  be  encountered 
m  order  to  arrest  otherwise  uncontrollable  hsemorrhatre.    For  the  mor 
tality  consequent  on  wound  of  the  intercostal  arteries  is  very  high  •  in 
the  American  War,  eleven  out  of  fifteen  cases  had  a  fatal  result,  or  73-4 
per  cent.  The  internal  m.ammanj  artery,  which  is  rarely  wounded  must 
be  ligatured  or  twisted,  the  external  wound  being  enlarged  when  neces- 
sary  for  this  purpose.    The  costal  cartilage  overlaying  the  artery  may 
be  dmded  m  order  to  reach  the  vessel.    Blood  extravasated  into  the 
anterior  mediastinum  or  the  pleura,  can  be  partly  withdrawn  through  a 
iemale  catheter  or  by  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass.  Pulmonary 
hemorrhage  is  the  chief  source  of  danger ;  but  the  treatment  is  consti- 
tutional,  and  will  be  specially  noticed  after  completing  the  local 
management  of  the  wound.    (2.)  Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  dis- 
covered,  on  carefully  examining  the  wound  by  gently  introducing  the 
finger.    But  the  Surgeon  must  not  forget  that  although,  when  the 
chest  IS  perforated,  one  of  two  balls,  or  a  portion  of  a  split  ball,  may 
have  lodged ;  yet,  with  only  one  opening  in  the  chest,  the  ball  may 
have  fallen  out,  or  have  been  withdrawn  in  a  pouch  of  clothing.  Ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  story,  an  officer  whose  chest  was  being 
examined  at  length  exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "    "  Searching 
for  the  ball,"  was  the  answer.    "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  you  had  told  me 
sooner,  for  you  will  find  it  in  my  waistcoat-pocket."    A  probe  should 
never  be  used,  lest  a  simple  integumental  wound  be  thus  accidentally 
converted  into  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest.    Any  foreign  body 
within  reach  that  can  be  fairly  extracted,  or  by  enlarging  the  wound, 
must  be  removed;  such  as  clots  of  blood,  a  splintered  bit  of  rib,  or  a 
bullet.    If  not  accessible,  the  substance  had  better  be  left  to  find  its 
way  out ;  or,  remaining  within  the  chest,  it  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  abscess  and  be  coughed  up  with  purulent  expectoration,  or  perchance 
be  expelled  through  a  fistulous  channel  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax  ;  or, 
the  body  may  become  encysted  in  the  lung  and  quiescent,  thus  lodging 
in  the  chest  for  years.    A  bullet  has  been  known  to  continue  rolling 
loosely  about  in  the  pleural  cavity.    (3.)  The  closure  of  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  chest  should  be  determined  by  two  considerations:  the 
probability  of  a  foreign  body  not  remaining  in  the  wound,  and  by 
whether  the  lung  be  wounded.    A  small  puncture,  without  the  escape 
of  air  and  blood  during  expiration,  and  unaccompanied  with  bloody 
expectoration,  is  a  condition  which  permits  of  the  wound  being  closed. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances  ;  one  or  two 
sutures  perhaps,  a  pad  of  lint,  and  strips  of  plaster.    A  rib-bandage 
also  may  be  used  to  restrict  the  breathing  to  abdominal  respiration. 

A  wound  of  the  chest  which  involves  the  lung,  as  shown  by  air  and 
blood  escaping  through  the  wound  from  the  injured  lung,  is  a  condition 
wherein  the  external  aperture  should  not  be  closed.  Water-dressing 
may  be  applied,  but  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  wounded  side, 
in  order  that  the  air  and  blood  may  be  freely  discharged.  Pneumo- 
thorax and  the  tendency  to  emphysema,  and  perhaps  hjeraothorax,  will 
probably  thus  be  prevented.    Tlus  general  rule,  as  to  the  position  of 
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the  patient,  must  not  be  made  absolute.    If  the  position  prove  intoler- 
able, he  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  whatever  position  is  most  comfortable 
to  him ;  but  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  an  unsuitable  posi- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked.    On  the  other  hand,  three  exceptional 
conditions  are  worthy  of  notice,  in  either  of  which  the  proper  practice 
will  be  to  close  the  wound,  although  the  lung  be  involved.  With 
pneumothorax  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  the  external 
wound  should  be  closed,  at  least  so  long  as  the  breathing  is  thus 
relieved;  with  pulmonary  htemorrhage,  and  blood  escaping  through, 
the  external  wound  to  an  amount  which  threatens  fatal  syncope,  the 
same  precaution  should  be  taken,  in  order  that,  by  allowing  the  blood 
to  accumulate  within  the  pleural  cavity,  a  clot-compress  may  form 
over  the  pulmonary  wound, — but,  in  the  event  of  the  breathing  becom- 
ing oppressed,  the  thoracic  wound  should  be  at  once  reopened  to  dis- 
.  charge  the  blood ;  lastly,  with  perforation  of  both  pleural  cavities,  the 
;  admission  of  air  should  be  prevented,  which  would  otherwise  soon 
prove  fatal.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
;  adopt  the  method  of  "  hermetically  sealing  "  the  wound, — by  paring, 
:  metallic  suture,  and  wool-compress  saturated  with  collodion,  as  pro- 
posed and  practised  with  more  or  less  success  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Howard, 
.  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  .  remedial  measures  appro- 
priate for  arresting  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Perfect  quietude,  so  that 
I  the  breathing  shall  be  as  placid  as  possible,  must  always  be  enjoined ; 
:  for  healthy  pulmonary  texture  evinces  a  strong  natural  disposition  to 
I  heal.  Astringents  may  then  be  administered  with  advantage,  and  in 
1  particular  gallic  acid,  alum,  or  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  in  pill. 
I  Opiates  are  also  remedial  by  insuring  sleep,  and  diminishing  the 
I  respiration.  The  efficacy  of  blood-letting  in  reducing  the  force  of  the 
<  circulation,  as  originally  inculcated  by  John  Bell,  Hennen,  and  Guthrie, 
'  was  corroborated  by  the  large  experience  gained  during  the  Crimean 
War.  Venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to  early  and  copiously, 
J  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  being  drawn  at  once,  and  repeated 
I  to  a  lesser  amount  again  and  again,  whenever  necessary  to  suppress 
i  haemoptysis.  More  recent  experience  during  the  American  War  is 
.  adverse  to  the  practice  of  blood-letting.  I  am  in  favour  of  one  decided 
J  and,  as  it  may  be  termed,  knock-down  abstraction  of  blood,  when  the 
T  pulmonary  lesion  will  probably  undergo  repair  sufficiently  to  arrest 
hemorrhage  before  the  pulse  rises  and  bleeding  can  recur. 

Inflammation  supervening  after  about  the  third  day,  it  should 
be  met  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  with  this  difference, 
that  antimony  and  mercury  are  scarcely  appropriate,  owing,  as  Mr. 
Lawson  has  observed,  to  their  influence  in  checking  the  exudation  of 
■  plastic  lymph  requisite  for  the  reparation  of  the  wounded  lung. 

Secondary  hsemorrhage  may  arise  from  inflammatory  excitement  of 
the  circulation,  or  after  gunshot  wound,  by  the  detachment  of  sloughs; 
the  blood  proceeding  either  from  the  lung,  or  from  an  injured  inter- 
costal artery.  Venesection  is  the  remedy  in  the  first  case  ;  with  ligature 
or  compression  in  the  second ;  and  astringents  in  either  case  may  prove 
serviceable.  The  pleural  cavity  may  have  become  filled,  and  the  lung 
compressed  by  air,  extravasated  blood,  or  inflammatory  effusion,  serous 
or  purulent ;  the  wound  should  then  be  opened  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  and  free  vent  given  to  any  such  collection.    Or,  when  the 
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wound  has  closed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tap  the  chest ;  an  operation 
wlHoh,  m  the  American  War,  gave  a  deathiate  of  eighty  pef  cent 
but  this  mortality  is  not  much  higher  than  that  from  plnctrlting  gun-' 
shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  without  such  operation.  ^  ^ 

In  connection  with  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  neces 
sary  to  perform  the  operation  of  excision,  for  the  removal  of  portions 
ot  bone ;  either  as  the  fragments  in  compound  and  comminuted  frac 
ture  or  consequent  on  caries  or  necrosis.  Such  operative  procedures 
must  be  governed  by  general  principles,  and  admit  of  no  special 
description.  Thus,  portions  of  the  ribs  or  the  sternum,  of  the  clavicle 
or  the  scapula,  have  been  removed  with  more  or  less  success. 

Hernia  of  the  Lung,  or  Pneumatocele.— Protrusion  of  the  lun? 
may  follow  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  as  a  stab,  or  gunshot 
wound ;  or,  arising  after  the  external  wound  has  healed,  it  appears 
under  the  cicatrix ;  and  it  has  been  produced  by  fractured  rib  without 
wound,  or  by  any  violent  straining  effort,  as  during  labour.  Always  a, 
rare  accident,  the  protrusion  is  only,  properly  speaking,  hernial  when 
covered  with  integument, — a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  lung  itself  is 
seldom  wounded,  in  connection  with  its  protrusion.  If  the  pleura  be 
adherent  close  to  the  thoracic  wound,  or  seat  of  rupture,  protrusion 
will  be  more  likely  to  occur ;  whereas,  if  the  lung  be  in  a  collapsed 
state,  as  with  a  large  thoracic  wound,  the  liability  will  be  less.  Any 
part  of  the  thoracic  parietes  is  liable  to  hernia  of' the  lung;  but  more 
especially  one  or  other  side  of  the  chest.  The  tumour  may  attain  a 
large  size.  Owing  to  the  vascularity  of  the  pulmonary  texture,  and 
the  existence  perhaps  of  a  small  aperture,  a  protruded  portion  soon 
becomes  strangulated ;  it  acquires  a  deep  purple  or  black  colour,  and 
being  almost  insensible  to  the  touch,  it  appears  as  if  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene. But  the  Surgeon  may  well  doubt  this  event,  until  the  colour 
has  changed  into  black  or  grey,  and  the  texture  has  become  softened 
by  disintegration.  Inflammation  is  liable  to  extend  along  the  pleura, 
leading  to  adhesion  or  effusion. 

When  covered  with  integument,  hernia  of  the  lung  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  bulging  of  a  purulent  collection  in  the  pleura, — empyema. 
But  the  distinction  may  be  perceived  by  percussion  and  auscultation. 
Strangulation  seldom  supervenes,  as  after  protrusion  from  wound. 

Treatment. — With  an  external  wound,  and  the  protruding  lung  in  a 
healthy  state,  it  may  be  returned  into  the  thorax,  while  the  patient 
draws  a  deep  breath ;  or  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  slightly  enlarge 
the  opening  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  and  director,  observing  to 
cut  across  the  course  of  the  intercostal  muscular  fibres.  But  no  en- 
largement of  the  wound  was  required  in  any  of  the  seven  cases  which, 
occurred  during  the  American  War.  The  treatment  otherwise  is  that 
of  a  penetrating  chest  wound.  Or,  the  protruding  portion  of  lung 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  plug  to  the  pleura,  according  to  Mr. 
Gruthrie's  recommendation,  when  it  soon  granulates  and  heals  over. 
This  should  certainly  be  the  rule  if  the  pulmonary  texture  be  bruised 
and  lacerated,  or  in  a  sloughy  state.  Such  an  exposed  portion  has 
been  known  to  slough  away.  It  has  also  been  removed  surgically  and 
successfully,  even  although  of  considerable  size.  Tulpius  ligatured  a 
gangrenous  protrusion  of  the  lung,  and  cut  it  off  with  scissors.  The 
piece  removed  weighed  three  ounces,  yet  the  patient  entirely  recovered. 
Hernial  protrusion  must  be  supported  by  a  truss. 


PNEUMOTHORAX. 
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Pneumothoeax. — Distension  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  air,  and  an 
accompanying  collapse  of  the  lung,  is  denoted  by  certain  marked  signs  ; 
tvmpanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  with  an  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  and  an  increased  or  puerile  respiration  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chest,  as  discovered  by  auscultation.  The  affected  half  of  the 
thorax  is  enlarged,  and  the  ribs  are  raised;  there  is  also  some  bulging 
of  the  intercostal  spaces.  But  the  movements  of  respiration  are  dimin- 
ished on  this  side,  and  the  breathing  is  of  course  embarrassed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleural  distension  and  pulmonary  collapse.  _ 

The  ca^lses  of  this  condition  are,  surgically,  any  occasion  of  wound 
of  the  lung  ;  whether  by  a  fractured  rib,  rupture  from  thoracic  compres- 
sion or  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  as  by  a  stab  or  bullet.  But 
pneumothorax  may  also  arise  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  lung,  as  the 
bursting  of  a  pulmonary  abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  air  and 
fluid  thus  coexisting  in  this  cavity,  the  fluid  below  and  the  air  above. 
Two  distinctive  signs  are  then  presented :  a  splashing  sound  elicited 
by  succussion  or  shaking  of  the  chest ;  and  metallic  tinkling,  a  clear, 
silvery,  bell-like  sound,  resulting  perhaps  from  the  dropping  of  fluid 
occasionally  from  the  pulmonary  orifice  into  the  fluid  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity.  Coughing  will  frequently  elicit  this  sound. 

Treatment. — The  relief  of  pneumothorax  is  easily  accomplished  by 
tapping  or  puncturing  the  chest  so  that  the  accumulated  air  shall  escape 
from  the  pleura, — the  operation  of  Paracentesis  Thoracis.  But  the 
causes  of  which  pneumothorax  is  itself  only  symptomatic  must  then 
be  attended  to,  as  in  the  treatment  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest. 

Emphysema. — Disteusion  of  the  cellular  texture  with  air  frequently 
accompanies  pneumothorax;  although  either  condition  may  occur  in- 
dependently. Emphysema  almost  necessarily  depends  on  a  wound  of 
the  costal  pleura,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  pulmonary  pleura ; 
air  escapes  into  the  pleural  cavity  with  each  inspiration,  and  is  expelled 
thence  into  the  cellular  texture.  If  the  lung  be  bound  down  by 
adhesion  at  the  seat  of  both  apertures,  the  air  passes  directly  into  the 
cellular  texture ;  emphysema  arises  without  any  previous  pneumothorax. 
An  external  penetrating  wound  will  also  allow  air  to  pass  directly  into 
the  cellular  texture,  thus  giving  rise  to  emphysema. 

A  rare  mode  of  production,  which  Mr.  Hilton  has  described,  is  by 
rupture  of  the  pulmonary  texture  alone  ;  air  passing  into  the  posterior 
mediastinal  cellular  texture,  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  and  vessels, 
thence  to  the  neck,  and  downwards  along  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries  to 
the  limbs. 

The  signs  of  emphysema  are  distinctive  ;  a  swelling,  diffused,  some- 
what elastic,  but  plainly  crackling  under  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and 
without  any  discolouration  of  the  integument.  This  swelling  arising  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  fractured  rib,  or  around  the  margin  of  a  pene- 
trating wound,  gradually  extends  tln'ough  the  cellular  texture  over  the 
thorax.  I  have  seen  it  thus  comparatively  limited  with  fracture  of 
several  ribs.  Sometimes  it  passes  up  into  the  neck  and  arms,  and 
downwards  to  the  lower  limbs ;  such  general  emphysema  presents  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  stuffed  figure  scarcely  human,  and  as  the 
internal  organs  become  involved,  dangerous  symptoms  arise,  particu- 
larly dyspnoea,  threatening  suffocation. 

Treaknent  specially  for  this  condition  may  not  be  requisite.  The 
air  infiltrated  often  becomes  absorbed  rapidly,  and  the  swelling  dis- 
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appears.  Bandaging  may  have  some  repressive  and  absorbent  effect 
Punctures,  well  placed,  more  decidedly  control  the  spread  of  emphy- 
sema ;  and  an  external  wound,  when  present,  may  sometimes  be 
opened  with  advantage  to  aid  in  discharging  the  imprisoned  air. 
Should  respiration  become  oppressed,  venesection,  freely  employed' 
will  often  afford  the  most  marked  and  instantaneous  relief.  I  cited  a 
case  in  point  from  my  own  observation,  when  treating  of  fracture  of 
the  ribs. 

HiEMOTHORAX. — The  presence  of  hlood  in  the  pleural  cavity  gives  rise 
to  different  signs  from  those  of  Pneumothorax.  Haemorrhage  may  be 
suspected  by  dulness  on  percussion,  with  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur, — these  signs  being  more  marked  at  first  over  the  most  de- 
pendent portion  of  the  pleural  cavity,  where  the  blood  collects; 
dyspnoea  is  more  or  less  urgent,  and  collapse;  and  all  these  signs  or 
symptoms  are  found  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  a  fractured  rib, 
or  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest.  The  blood  may  proceed  from 
the  lung  or  from  an  intercostal  artery.  Secondary  hemorrhage,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  supervenes,  may  also  produce  hsemo- 
thorax.  Blood  thus  extravasated  soon  undergoes  putrefactive  changes,- 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity — empyema. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  collection  of  air  above  the  level  of  the  blood, — a 
co-existing  pneumothorax  ;  and  then  percussion  elicits  a  tympanitic 
resonance  above  the  line  of  dulness.  But  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
equally  absent  all  over  that  side  of  the  chest. 

Treatment. — An  early  opening  must  be  made,  both  to  relieve  the 
breathing  and  to  prevent  the  risk  of  empyema.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  an  external  wound  to  make  that  the  vent ;  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  being  carefully  used  to  free  the  opening.  A  cupping-glass 
may  be  applied  to  withdraw  the  blood,  if  it  be  not  readily  discharged. 
If  the  hasmorrhage  be  persistent  and  symptoms  of  haemothorax  return, 
the  plan  recommended  by  Gruthrie  may  become  advisable.  The 
wound  is  to  be  closed,  so  that  the  blood  accumulating  in  the  pleural 
cavity  shall  compress  the  orifice  in  the  lung,  and  thus  arrest  any 
further  hsemorrhage ;  the  patient  lying  on  that  side  as  an  additional 
pressure  on  the  wounded  and  bleeding  organ.  After  the  lapse  of  six 
or  eight  days,  the  wound  should  be  reopened,  or  tapping  may  be  per- 
formed, to  evacuate  the  imprisoned  blood  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain 
longer,  would  probably  provoke  empyema. 

Hydrothorax. — A  collection  of  serous  fluid,  or  water,  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  may  be  the  result  of  pleurisy ;  but  more  commonly  this 
condition  arises  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  obstructing  the 
circulation.    Both  sides  of  the  chest  may  be  affected. 

The  signs  are  those  of  empyema,  without  the  accompanying  hectic 
fever. 

Treatment  surgically  has  regard  only  to  the  relief  of  dyspnoea  by 
evacuation  of  the  imprisoned  fluid, — the  operation  of  paracentesis 
thoracis. 

Empyema,  or  Pyothorax. — A  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity 
is  usually  the  consequence  of  pleuritis  ;  induced  by  a  wound  of  the 
pleura  from  a  fractured  rib,  or  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest. 
The  lung  may,  or  may  not,  be  implicated.  Occasionally,  the  irritation 
of  a  carious  rib,  or  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  chest,  is  the 
cause  of  empyema. 
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The  sig^is  are  dulness  on  percussion  and  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  chest,  tip  to  the  level  of  the  fluid ; 
this  varying  with  the  upright  or  recumbent  position  of  the  patient, 
^gophony — a  bleating  or  reedy  voice-sound,  something  like  Punch's 
voice — is  heard  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  owing  probably  to  a 
thin  layer  of  fluid  rising  np  between  the  two  layers  of  pleura,  through 
which  the  voice  is  transmitted,  as  a  broken  vibratory  voice,  from  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  Pus  continuing  to  collect  in  the  pleura,  the 
line  of  percussion-dulness  gi-adually  rises  higher  and  higher ;  until 
the  whole  side  of  the  chest  emits  a  wooden  sound  on  percussion,  and 
neither  breath  nor  voice  sound  can  be  heard.  The  affected  half  of  the 
thorax  is  increased  in  size,  visibly  and  palpably,  and  as  shown  by 
measurement,  compared  with  the  opposite  side.  The  ribs  are  elevated, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  and  bulge  outwards  ;  while  the 
lung  is  compressed  backwards  towards  the  spine,  becoming  consoli- 
dated like  unto  the  consistence  of  india-rubber,  and  ultimately  perhaps 
not  larger  in  size  than  a  fist.    Empyema  of  the  left  pleural  cavity 

■  displaces  also  the  heart  towards  the  right  side  ;  or,  if  it  occur  on  this 
side,  the  liver  is  depressed  by  the  pleural  accumulation.    On  either  side, 

.  empyema  may  displace  and  compress  the  opposite  lung.  The  respira- 
•  tory  movements  are  restricted  on  the  side  of  empyema,  and  dyspnoea 
;  is  more  or  less  urgent  as  the  disease  progresses.  Hectic  fever  results 
1  from  continued  suppuration.  The  abscess  usually  points  and  bursts 
.  externally,  between  the  ribs ;  or,  having  become  extra-pleural,  the  pus 
;  diffused  in  the  cellular  texture  may  burrow  among  the  muscles  of  the 
1  back,  or  find  its  way  into  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and 
i  even  thence  down  into  the  pelvis. 

Treatment  surgically  consists  in  evacuation  of  the  imprisoned  fluid 
Paracentesis  Thoracis.— Tapping  the  chest  is  an  operation  for  the 

■  evacuation  of  any  fluid— air,  blood,  serous  fluid,  or  pus— collected  in 
:  the  pleural  cavity  ;  but  it  is  especially  and  iHore  commonly  performed 
t  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  accumulation, — empyema. 

The  spot  selected  for  puncture  is  wherever  the  abscess  may  have 
:  pointed,  or  where  there  is  decided  dulness,— that  the  lung  shall  not  be 
t  wounded  ;  and  the  place  usually  chosen  is  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space 
3  at  about  its  middle  on  the  side  of  the  chest.  This  about  corresponds 
t  to  the  insertion  of  the  serratus  magnus.  A  valvular  opening  is  made 
I  m  the  skin,  by  drawing  it  upwards  with  the  finger,  from  the  lower  to 
f  the  upper  margin  of  the  sixth  rib,  a  slight  incision  being  made  at  this 
.^^^^P°^^^  of  a  bistoury;  a  large-sized,  flat-shaped  trocar 
(Hig.  /6»;  IS  then  thrust  directly  over  the  iip2Jer  margin  of  the  rib, 

Fig.  758. 


thus  avoidmg  the  intercostal  artery,  and  passed  through  the  pleura 
The  trocar  is  withdrawn  and  the  fluid  drawn  ofl:  through  the  P.n^?^' 
•Air  IS  hableto  enter  the  thorax  towards  the  end  of  te  streaT 
havmg  become  almost  dribbling,  air  mav  then  bo  snnE,^      f  li 
Pl^nra  during  expiration,  to  m%  the  th^ora^c  sp^c^t^ccr^^edt 
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the  collapsed  lung.  Decomposition  of  the  purulent  fluid  would  thu« 
be  mduced,  and  severe  or  fatal  constitutional  disturbance.  To  obviate 
any  such  risk,  the  cannula  should  be  provided  with  a  stop-cock  whToh 
St  ^d^'^^^'  withdrawn;  an  india-ruller^aris  t^^^^^^ 

attached  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  cannula,  and  the  fluid  safely 

rtp'plied  ;s  off  '"^^  emp4d  anj 

reapplied,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  evacuate  the  purulent 
collection.    A  modification  of  this  method  is  that  which  I  prefer  A 
long  india-rubber  tube,  instead  of  the  bag,  having  been  fixed  to  the 
cannula  and  its  free  end  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  the  fluid  is  drawn 
Ott  as  safely  under  water,  and  with  the  advantage  to  the  Surgeon  of 
ills  being  enabled  to  see  when  the  stream  ceases.    On  withdrawing 
the  cannula,  a  pad  of  lint  is  slid  over  the  puncture-orifice  in  the  integu 
ment  and  secured  by  strips  of  plaster.    The  admission  of  air  into 
the  pleura  would  lead  to  purulent  decomposition,  and  proloncred  fetid 
discharge ;  and  also  prevent  the  re-expansion  of  the  lung     But  if 
there  be  a  foreign  body  in  the  thorax,  as  a  bullet,  portion  of  clothing 
or  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  the  opening  should  be  maintained,  or  even 
enlarged,  m  order  to  facilitate  its  escape,  or  removal  by  surgical  inter- 
ference.   After  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  a  rib-bandage  may  be 
used  to  restrict  thoracic  respiration.    The  drainage-tube  of  M  Chas- 
saignac,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  De  Morgan,  has  been 
employed  to  prevent  any  reaccumulation  of  pus.    A  long  iron  probe 
slightly  bent,  is  introduced  through  the  trocar-opening,  and  pressed 
against  an  intercostal  space  posteriorly,  as  low  down  as  possible  The 
prominent  end  having  been  distinctly  felt,  it  is  cut  down  upon,  and 
pushed  out.    A  silk  thread  carrying  the  drainage-tube  is  attached  to 
the  eye  of  the  probe,  and  on  withdrawing  the  probe  at  the  lower 
opening,  the  drainage-tube  follows  through  the  pleural  cavity;  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  projecting  from  the  opposite  openings,  are  tied 
together,  and  the  purulent  fluid  drains  away,  guttatim,  as  it  forms.  I 

Fig.  759. 


remember  to  have  read  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  adopted  this 
resource,  in  an  old-standing  empyema,  and  with  most  marked  benefit 
to  the  general  health.  For  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  pleural  cavity, 
injections  of   tepid  water,  or  weak  disinfectant  solutions  of  the 
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clilorlde  or  brornide  of  potassium,  are  very  efficacious ;  but  any  sucli 
fluid  should  be  thrown  in  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  in  moderate 
ouantity  the  patient  being  turned  round  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  rinse  out  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  U.S.V ., 
has  employed  a  solution  of  bromine  and  bromide  of  potassium,  with 

ereat  advantage.  ,       „  ■  i    ■,  •   ^  •  i 

Since  Dieulafoy's  method  of  removing  fluids  by  aspiration  has 
come  into  use,  this  simple  and  safe  procedure  has  become  a  substitute 
for  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  in  cases  where  the  flaid  is  found  to 
be  sufficiently  thin  to  escape  through  one  of  the  larger-sized  aspirator- 
needles  (Fig.  759),  or  the  tube  may  be  screwed  on  to  the  cannula  of  the 
thoracic  trocar.  (See  Fig.  758.)  .  -,• 

Hydeops  Pericardii.— a  collection  of  water  m  the  pericardium 
may  result  from  the  same  causes  obstructing  the  circulation,^  as  those 
of  hydrothorax ;  the  two  conditions  not  unfrequently  coexisting. 

The  signs  are— percussion-dulness,  extending  over  the  whole  pen- 
cardiac  region,  and  absence  or  muffling  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  with 
perhaps  an  obvious  fulness  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  hand  placed  over 
this  region.  There  is  constant  prsecordial  oppression  and  dyspno3a, 
particularly  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  faintness  on  exertion. 

Paracentesis  Pericardii  may  be  employed  as  a  last  resource.  _A  spot 
of  the  greatest  dulness  having  been  selected,  a  slight  incision  is  made 
in  the  intercostal  space,  and  a  small  trocar  passed  obliquely  into  the 
pericardium ;  or  the  aspirator  may  be  here  employed. 

Deformity  of  the  Chest  and  Spine  will  inevitably  result  from 
pleurisy  with  extensive  adhesion,  or  from  tapping  the  chest,  as  for 
empyema,  when  the  lung  cannot  sufficiently  expand.  In  either  case, 
the  side  of  the  chest  collapses  to  meet  the  inactive  lung,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  flattening  deformity. 

No  mechanical  contrivance  will  be  able  to  control  this  result.  The 
case  is  best  left  to  nature,  and  if  the  patient  be  young,  he  may  out- 
grow the  deformity. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

In  considering  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
regard  the  Mammary  Gland  in  its  physiological  and  anatomical  rela- 
tions ;  through  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  lymphatic  systems. 

The  Breasts — meaning  thereby  the  Mammary  Glands — are  inti- 
mately related,  physiologically,  with  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
female.  A  healthy  condition  of  these  organs  is  associated  with  a 
healthy  state  of  the  breasts,  and  both  undergo  differences  of  functional 
activity  at  different  periods  of  life ; — before  puberty,  at  puberty,  and 
subsequently,  during  the  menstrual  period ;  and  during  pregnancy, 
parturition,  and  lactation. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  breast  consist  principally  in  its 
intimate  nervous  connections ;  through  the  distribution  of  the  spinal 
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nerye-filamentg  to  the  skin  over  the  gland,  and  to  the  gland  itself  and 

^eSonr"  Th t"'  °f  neighbouring 

fXTv.;  T^"""'  '^'^'"^  °^  ^^'^  ^^'i  its  source  of  supplf 

^i«L      ^^y^^^^l  system,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  folloS 

diagrammatic  scheme  of  innervation,  by  Mr.  Birkett  —  ^ 


Cervical  Plkxus. 


Posterior  filaments  of  4,  5,  6,  unite  with 
posterior  branches  of  superior  dorsal. 


CO 


Anterior  branches  of  4,  5,'6  (?)  supply 
skin  over  breast  and  unite  with— 


2.  Also,  skin  inside  of  arm 
and  axilla. 


3.  Also,  skin  of  acromion, 
axilla,  and  arm. 


4.  Also,  skin  over  scapula. 


5.  Same. 


Breast,  and  / 
skin  over  it. 


V 


1^ 


o 
a 


o 
O 


t) 

p 


It  shonld  be  read  thus :— The  breast  and  superimposed  skin  are 
supplied  by  filaments  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  4th  and  5th 
cervical  nerves.  Filaments  from  the  posterior  branches  of  the  same 
nerves  join  with  others  from  the  superior  dorsal  nerves.  Filaments 
from  the  middle  and  anterior  intercostal  branches  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  nerves  of  the  dorsal  plexus 
supply  the  breast  and  skin  over  it  chiefly.  A  minute  examination 
demonstrates  the  association  between  the  2nd  intercostal  and  filaments 
supplying  the  skin  of  the  inside  of  the  arm  and  axilla ;  also  the  same 
parts,  and  the  skin  about  the  shoulder  from  the  3rd ;  and  the  skin 
about  the  scapula  from  the  4th  and  5th.  These  nervous  intercom- 
munications explain  the  widely  extended  pain  of  which  patients  so 
grievously  complain  when  affected  with  mammary  hypercesthesia. 

Arteries  and  Veins.~The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  intercostal  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery  usually  supply  blood  to  the  sternal 
segment  of  the  breast ;  within  the  axillary  portion,  a  large  branch  from 
the  axillary  artery  commonly  ramifies  ;  and  the  inferior  and  lateral 
regions  receive  a  few  branches  from  the  intercostal  arteries  which  accom- 
pany the  nerves  through  the  middle  intercostal  foramina.  The  veins 
accompany  the  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  internal  mammary  and 
axillary  trunks.  The  subcutaneous  veins  around  the  areola  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  circle, — the  circulus  venosus  areola  of  Haller.  The 
superficial  veins,  ramifying  over  the  breast,  are  often  dilated,  and 
present  a  blue,  open  network. 

Lymphatic  FesseZs.— The  superficial  lymphatics  pass  through  the 
axillary,  the  cervical,  and  anterior  mediastinal  glands ;  a  deeper  series 
pass  over  and  beneath  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  to  the  glands  under 
the  clavicle. 
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General  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast.— 
The  mammaiy  gland  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  diseases  as  other 
oro-ans  •  but  the  physiological  relations  of  this  organ  give  it  an  almost 
Rnecially  wider  range  of  pathological  significance,  it  being  the  scene  of 
svmpathetic  uterine  affections,  and  of  inflammation  and  morbid  growths, 
2  perversions  of  nutrition,— the  liability  to  which  varies  according  to 
the  functional  activity  or  quiescence  of  the  gland.  In  relation  to  the 
influence  of  external  causes,  the  situation  of  the  breast  exposes  this 
organ  to  cold;  or  to  injury,  by  the  pressure  of  stays,  a  blow,  or  col- 

'  ^^^^'riie  general  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  breast  should  have  reference 
—observes  Mr.  Birkett— to  certain  considerations,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed  as  follows :— Has  the  disease,  in  question,  any  manifest  con- 
nection with  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
•dand;  its  functional  activity  or  repose;  and  the  social  condition  of 
"  the  patient,  as  to  marriage,  etc.  ?  Does  it  seem  to  be  associated  with 
any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  generative  organs?    Is  it 

■  merely  a  local  affection,  or  more  intimately  connected  with  general 
constitutional  dyscrasia  ?    Is  it  of  inflammatory  origin  ?    Is  it  trace- 

,  able  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  excretory  ducts,  or  of  the  secreting  struc- 
:  ture  of  the  gland  ?  And,  lastly,  is  the  swelling,  tumour,  or  tumefaction 
r  really  produced  by  something  growing  in  the  breast, — a  new  growth, 
;  infiltrating  the  tissues  of  the  breast,  inflammatory  or  otherwise  ;  or 
-  simply  a  morbid  condition  of  a  part  or  whole  of  the  actual  tissue  of 
:  the  organ, — an  excited  state  of  the  gland-structure  ;  in  short,  is  the 
c  disease  superadded  to  the  gland,  or  a  morbid  state  of  the  gland- 
;  structure  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  of  inquiry  is  analytical,  and  that 
I  it  proceeds  by  the  order  of  exclusion  ;  both  of  which  methods  are  most 
'  valuable  in  clinical  teaching  and  investigation.  But  he  who  has  been 
!  thus  trained,  will  come  at  last  to  conduct  such  inquiry  unconsciously, 
>  or  to  cut  it  short,  by  at  once  associating  the  leading  characters  of  the 
(  disease,  in  his  recognition  or  diagnosis  of  that  disease. 

Method  of  Exoumining  the  Breast. — The  following  practical  directions 
.  — given  by  the  same  author — will  be  found  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis 
<  of  a  morbid  lobe  of  gland-tissue  from  a  new  growth.    Press  the  in- 

•  durated  part  gently  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  a  tumour  is 
i  so  distinctly  felt  that  the  positive  existence  of  something  superadded 
1  to  the  breast  is  affirmed ;  but  now  place  the  fingers  lightly  and  flatly 

■  upon  the  part  over  the  site  of  the  supposed  new  growth,  pressing 
:  gently  against  the  thorax,  and  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  gland- 

•  tissue  is  perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  genuine  new 
'  growth,  something  developed  recently  within  the  normal  gland,  it  will 

be  always  felt ;  in  whatever  manner  or  in  whatever  position  the  patient 
'  is  examined.  For  perfect  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  the  breast  should  be 
«  examined  whilst  the  patient  is  seated,  and  also  when  placed  in  the 
I  recumbent  posture. 

Inflammation. — ^Mastitis. — The  earliest  change  is  induration  more 
I  or  less  intense,  and  involving  one  or  more  lobes  of  the  gland.  Un- 

•  easiness,  rather  than  pain,  is  experienced  in  moving  the  arm  or  in  the 
;  act  of  suckling.  The  lump,  knot,  or  coring  of  the  milk,  as  it  is  termed, 

is  due  to  congestion  of  the  milk  in  the  part  affected.  This  congestion 
and  induration  increase  with  variable  rapidity,  and  the  whole  gland 
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becomes  involved,  accompanied  wifch  a  sense  of  weiglit  and  tension. 
Integumental  swelling  and  redness  supervene  with  acute  pain,  and 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance  or  inflammatory  fever. 

Stoppumtion  usually  takes  place, — resolution  being  a  rare  termi- 
nation ;  and  pus  collects  in  tlie  breast,  on  its  cutaneous  surface,  or 
behind  the  organ.    The  formation  of  mammaiy  abscess  may,  therefore, 
be  either  s?ipe?'-mammary,  iwir a- glandular,  or  sM&-mammary.  These 
different  situations  of  abscess  can  only  be  distinguished  by  careful 
palpation  with  the  fingers,  as  to  the  depth  of  fluctuation.    The  first- 
named  abscess  is  sometimes  a  primary  affection ;  it  enlarges  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut  or  a  small  egg,  and  bursts  in  about  a  week  or  fortnight. 
Intra-mammary  abscess  may  involve  the  whole  gland,  in  one  or  more 
cavities,  thus  attaining  to  a  much  larger  size ;  and  it  comes  to  the 
surface  more  slowly,  bursting  usually  near  the  nipple,_  in  perhaps  from 
two  to  four  weeks.    The  kind  of  discharge  is  distinctive  of  its  source ; 
being  a  mixture  of  pus  and  milk,  a  quantity  of  thick  yellow  matter, 
streaked  with  white  curdy  fluid,  rolls  out  of  the  opening.  Sub-mam- 
mary  abscess  is  the  most  characteristic.   The  breast  seems  to  rest  upon 
and  be  projected  by  something  behind  it,  and  which  yields,  on  slight 
pressure,  the  elastic  fluctuation  of  a  water-cushion;  with  perhaps 
scarcely  any  integumental  tenderness  or  redness.    Abscess  under  the 
breast  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  mastitis  ;  it  sometimes  appears 
as  a  primary  affection,  and  always  acquires  a  considerable  size,  passing 
even  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  gland.    The  matter  progresses  to- 
wards the  surface  slowly ;  it  points  very  often,  at  several  spots  around 
the  circumference  of  the  gland,  or,  making  its  way  between  the  lobular 
masses  of  the  organ,  an  opening  forms  near  the  areola  towards  its 
sterno-clavicular  border.    Rarely,  the  abscess  points  backwards,  and 
opens  into  the  pleura  or  the  anterior  mediastinum ;  and  rarely,  also, 
pleurisy  is  induced  by  sub-mammary  abscess  ;  but  in  either  such  case, 
the  peril  of  this  or  that  complication  should  make  the  Surgeon  vigilant, 
and  guarded  in  his  prognosis.  _ 
Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  breast  occurs  commonly  in  the  adult 
female,  and  during  lactation ;  leading  to  the  formation  of  milk  abscess. 
Both  breasts  are  sometimes  affected  in  succession,  an  instance  of  which 
came  under  my  care.     During  pregnancy  and  weaning,  the  inflam- 
mation happens  very  seldom ;  more  frequently  during  the  former  than 
the  latter  period,  and  when  at  the  time  of  weaning,  it  is  generally 
excited  by  an  abrupt  discontinuance  of  suckling— owing  to  the  death 
of  the  infant  or  illness  of  the  mother.    Some  local  irritation,  not  un- 
frequently,  induces  it ;  especially  ulceration  of  the  nipple,  the  irritation 
of  sucking,  obstruction  of  a  milk  duct,  contusion  or  exposure  to  cold; 
and  occasionally  a  diseased  state  of  the  axillary  glands.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  inflammation  very  rarely  arises  before  puberty,  about  that 
period,  or  during  the  inactive  state  of  the  gland.    But  I  have  had  one 
such  case,  in  an  Indian  girl,  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  abscess  pro- 
iected  as  if  the  breast  were  fully  developed ;  when  opened,  it  dischargea 
freely  and  healed  slowly.    In  infants,  I  have  known  mammary  abscess 
produced  by  an  ignorant  practice,  common,  I  beheve,  m  some  W^J^^"- 
the  country,— that  of  pulling  the  nipple  "  to  break  the  strings  ot  tue 
breast."    Sub-mammary  abscess,  when  independent  of  mastitis,  may 
proceed  from  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  ribs,  or  empyema,  by  perforation 
of  the  thoracic  wall. 
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Treatment. — The  usual  treatment  of  inflammation  is  here  applicable, 
but  it  should  be  bad  recourse  to  at  an  early  period  ;  in  order  to  antici- 
pate as  far  as  possible  the  known  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 
commonly  arises,  and  prevent  its  suppurative  consequences  in  the 
destruction  of  the  breast. 

In  the  first  instance,  repressive  measures  should  be  employed  ;  cold 
lotions,  or  the  extract  of  belladonna  thickly  spread  on  strips  of  lint  and 
well  applied  over  the  whole  breast,  a  most  effectual  repressor  of  in- 
cipient inflammation  during  lactation;  occasionally,  leeches  may  be 
advisable,  and  derivative  aperients  when  circumstances  permit.  Ad- 
ditional and  special  reHef  is  afforded  by  emptying  the  gland-tissue  of 
its  secretion  ;  removing,  in  fact,  lactic  congestion.    Suckling  need  not 
be  abandoned,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  milk  mechanically, 
by  means  of  the  breast-pump.    The  arm  of  the  affected  side  should  be 
placed  at  rest,  and  the  weight  of  the  breast  supported  on  the  patient's 
chest ;  or  if  she  lie  sideways,  a  pillow  or  loop  of  broad  bandage  may 
be  requisite.    Established  inflammation,  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and 
almost  inevitable  abscess,  must  be  met  by  warmth  and  moisture; 
poultices,  to  limit  the  inflammation  and  induce  suppuration  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed character,  and  facilitate  pointing  of  the  abscess.^  The  usual 
rule  of  an  early,  free,  and  dependent  opening  is  here  imperative; 
although  Sir  A.  Cooper  restricted  this  practice  to  certain  conditions  of 
mammary  abscess, — ^namely,  when  deeply  placed,  and  of  slow  progress, 
attended  also  with  much  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.    In  any 
case,  a  strip  of  lint  should  be  inserted  for  two  or  three  days,  just  to 
prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound  uniting,  and  the  reaccumulation^  of 
matter,  and  also  to  induce  granulation  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
The  support  of  hnt-pads,  with  a  bandage  (Fig.  760),  will  be  requisite 
to  prevent  any  tendency  to  bagging  of 
matter  and  formation  of  sinuses,  and, 
subsequently,  to  promote  absorption  of 
the  remaining  induration,  when  the 
pressure  of  cross-strapping  with  long 
strips  of  adhesive  or  soap  plaster  will 
probably  afford  a  more  even  and  sus- 
pensory support  to  the  breast.  Stimu- 
lant embrocations  and  ointments  may 
also  prove  efficacious,  such  as  camphor 
liniment,  with  olive  oil,  or  mercurial 
ointment ;  but  strapping  the  breast  with 
the  empiastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hy- 
drargyro  has  the  advantage  of  aiding 
absorption  by  pressure,  as  well  as  by 
gentle  stimulation.    Sinuses  can  gene- 
rally be  closed  by  pressure,  and  perhaps 
occasional   syringing   with  a  diluted 
mineral  acid,  the  nitric,  nitro-muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid.    But  an 
intractable  siuus  may  have  to  be  laid  open  with  a  bistoury  and  director, 
in  order  to  secure  granulation  from  the  bottom.    After  the  formation 
of  abscess,  suckling  with  the  affected  breast  should  be  discontinued, 
lest  the  infant  draw  matter  with  the  milk  ;  and  sometimes  even  the 
flow  of  milk  from  the  sound  breast  provokes  a  sympathetic  secretion 
in  the  opposite  gland,  and  then  the  child  should  be  entirely  weaned. 
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Chronic  inflammation  may  be  the  consequence  of  acute  inflammation 
or  arise  independently  as  a  scrofulous  affection.    Induration  and  swelll 
ing  of  the  breast,  in  part  or  of  the  entire  gland,  is  usually  followed 
by  suppuration,  burrowing,  and  sinuses  or  fistulfB  of  an  obstinate 
character. 

Chronic  abscess  must  be  distinguished  from  cystic-tumour  of  the 
breast.  Both  having  a  painless  and  an  indolent  character,  the  history 
will  partly  distinguish  abscess,  and  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle  will 
always  determine  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  matter,  as  occasion 
requires,  and  the  support  of  strapping  or  bandaging;  with  a  tonic 
and  nourishing  course  of  general  treatment.  Chronic  sinuses  may  be 
closed  by  stimulating  injections,  or  by  laying  them  open  as  a  last 
resource.  Milk  fistulse  will  not  usually  heal  until  the  secretion  of  the 
gland  is  arrested. 

Scrofulous  enlargement,  or  tumour,  of  the  Breast  is  a  result  of  mam- 
mary inflammation  in  scrofulous  subjects.  In  a  marked  case  under  my 
care,  the  breast  proceeded  to  abscess,  with  curdy  discharge,  followed 
by  obstinate  sinuses,  and  induration,  like  that  of  scirrhus,  resulting  in 
a  hard,  puckered  cicatrix.  But  there  were  also  remnant  scars  of  lym- 
phatic glandular  abscesses  in  the  neck.  Tuberculous  deposit  also  is 
noticed  by  Velpeau,  and  as  occurring  in  two  situations  :  in  the  gland, 
or  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  textures.  The  axillary  glands 
are  sometimes  the  seat  of  this  deposit.  I  removed  a  conglomerate 
bunch  of  these  glands  fi-om  the  axUla  of  a  middle-aged  single  woman  ; 
the  deposit  being  yellow,  opaque  tubercle,  mixed  with  cretaceous 
matter. 

Inflammation  of  the  Nipple. — This  affection  often  arises  during  suck- 
ling, and  leads  to  superficial  ulceration  or  excoriation,  as  cracks,  fissures, 
or  chaps.  Great  pain  attends  the  act  of  suckling,  and  inflammation  of 
the  breast  may  be  induced. 

Treatment. — Frequent  ablution  with  warm  water  often  proves  more 
remedial  than  lotions,  ointments,  or  other  applications.  These  may  be 
simply  protective ;  as  collodion,  glycerine,  almond  oil,  or  some  dry 
powder,  as  prepared  chalk  or  flour  dusted  around  the  nipple ;  stimu- 
lating applications,  as  a  touch  with  nitrate  of  silver;  astringents,  as 
tannin  or  zinc  ointment ;  and  narcotics,  to  relieve  pain.  The  difficulty 
is  to  manage  the  breast  in  a  state  of  secreting  activity,  and  the  suck- 
ling of  the  child,  the  nipple  or  perhaps  both  nipples  being  sore.  Some  of 
the  above-mentioned  applications  would  be  decidedly  poisonous  to  the 
infant ;  narcotics  in  particular.  Various  shields  have  been  devised  to 
protect  the  nipple  from  the  pressure  and  dragging  caused  by  the  act 
of  sucking ;  and  such  a  contrivance  will  also  shield  the  infant's  mouth 
from  any  noxious  matter  left  around  the  nipple,  in  the  use  of  these 
curative  applications. 

Abscess  of  the  Nipple  or  of  the  areola  has  no  special  characters  or 
treatment. 

Other  diseases  of  this  part,  as  tumours,  are  not  peculiar. 

Cheonic  Induration  of  portions,  or  of  the  whole,  of  the  mammary 
gland  is  another  common  condition ;  the  induration  having  a  finely 
lobular  or  granular  character,  owing  to  the  acini  or  csecal  terminations 
of  the  lactiferous  ducts  being  gorged  with  epithelium.  This  state  of 
the  gland  may  be  found  in  breasts  of  all  sizes  and  shapes ;  in  the  large, 
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heavy,  pendalous  breast;  and  in  the  small,  atrophied,  disc-shaped 
oro-an.'  The  one  feels  like  a  great  ball  under  the  integuments;  the 
other,  under  whicli  the  tips  of  the  fingers  may  be  inserted,  feels  like  a 
quoit' covered  with  skin.  Indurated  portions  simulate  tumours  formed 
by  a  new  growth ;  but,  although  distinctly  felt  when  pressed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  under  pressure  flatly  against  the  chest  any  such 
portion  will  be  imperceptible  as  a  hard  mass.  Great  tenderness,  and 
even  pain  amounting  to  agony,  on  the  sHghtest  handling,  is  often 
experienced;  the  patient's  face  becoming  suddenly  suffused  with  a 
brio-ht  red  blush,  or  pallid,  while  a  sensation  of  nausea  or_  faintness 
oppresses  her.  The  pain  has  two  other  characters  besides  its  intensity  ; 
it  is  widely  distributed,  shooting  up  the  neck,  or  behind  to  the  back, 
and  particularly  to  the  scapula,  and  often  down  the  arm  ;  and  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  middle  or  anterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves, 
which  are  painful  on  the  slightest  pressure,  the  filaments  of  the  painful 
nerve  or  nerves  being  distributed  to  the  indurated  portion  of  the  breast; 
the  pain  is  also  paroxysmal,  and  it  may  pass  from  one  breast  to  the 
other  as  an  alternate  affection.  No  trace  of  any  inflammation  of  the 
integuments  can  ever  be  discovered.  The  general  health  is  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  nervous  system  highly  excited. 

The  causes  of  chronic  mammary  induration  seem  to  have  reference 
to  functional  derangements  of  the  generative  organs,  but  which  may 
be  of  an  opposite  character ;  amenorrhoea.  menorrhagia,  dysmenorrhoea, 
or  commonly  profuse  leucorrhoea.  Unmarried  women,  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  are  most  subject  to  these  indura- 
tions: and  of  the  married,  sterile  women  are  far  more  frequently 
affected. 

Treatment  is  chiefly  constitutional ;  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  occasionally  sedatives,  have  the  most  beneficial 
influence,  coupled  with  the  hygienic  regimen  of  hysteria.  Menstrua- 
tion may  perhaps  be  rectified  by  remedies  which  directly  regulate  that 
function.  Of  topical  applications,  evaporating  lotions  and  sedative 
ointments  are  of  some  palliative  use  in  relieving  pain ;  and  when  the 
breast  will  bear  pressure,  simple  strapping,  or  with  emplastrum  ammo- 
niaci  cum  hydrargyro,  may  aid  in  dispersing  the  induration. 

Irritable  Mamma. — A  condition  of  hypersesthesia  or  exalted  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  covering  the  breast,  as  well  as  of  the  gland  itself,  is 
not  an  uncommon  affection.  The  breast  is  somewhat  enlarged,  firm,  and 
conical,  the  nipple  swollen,  and  the  skin  generally  reddened.  But  the 
pain  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  it  being  excited  by  the  slightest 
touch,  by  the  gentlest  contact  of  the  dress,  or  even  by  exposure  to  cool 
air.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  paroxysmal,  alternating  possibly 
from  one  breast  to  the  other.  The  pain  having  a  neuralgic  character, 
and  being  unconnected  with  any  structural  disease  of  the  gland,  this 
mammary  affection  has  also  received  the  name  of  mastodynia.  But  it 
is  of  an  hysterical  nature,  and  often  associated  with  a  similar  constitu- 
tional condition. 

Young  girls  are  more  subject  to  this  affection  than  women  above 
the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of  uterine  origin,  but  is  pro- 
bably induced  by  depraved  habits. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  chronic  induration  of  the  mamma. 

Hypertrophy. — Simply  an  overgrowth  of  the  gland  itself,  is  a  very 
rare  modification  of  the  nutrition  of  this  organ.    The  size  attained 
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aT/XTSri.2ir/^^^^^°^  '^'^^  ^  P-^-^  ^^^^^^ 

spread  interment    and        'l      '  f  ^""'^f*^'  "^'^^  ^^^^^ 

shrivelled  wrrklfd'i.Wn       wf'  P^^^alous  breast,  witt 

lnnv,-r,  J„  1  ^"^^^^^  integument,  the  component  masses  of  the  j^lanH 
having  a  loose  connection,  and  the  nipple  'small,  although  the  areoK 
xs  iStTd  w  0-f  iona/i;,  the  latter  formS  h'peTophy 

IS  associated  with  a  new  growth— an  adenocele.    The  enlargement 3J 

tension  ot  the  breast;  or,  having  a  chro7iio  character,  it  makes  slow 
progress,  and  occasions  only  mechanical  inconveniencL  from  the  bulk 

same'thS  o  ^'^^^'^  affecVd  at  the 

same  time,  or  m  succession.  ' 

derantemtr  V^""  ^^^^^rj  hypertrophy  seems  referable  to  uterine 

in  sinSrr  wi  ""^"^^^'^^^  T""         P^^^"*^'  °^  ^dult  life ; 

m  smgle  as  well  as  m  married  women,  and  menstruation  is  eenerallv 
more  or  less  deranged  But  overgrowth,  thus  apparently  exdted  by 
the  commencement  of  nterine  life,  is  quite  distinct  from  a  merely 
functional  enlargement  of  the  organ  associated  with  amenorrhc^a  ^ 
No  treatment  has  much  control  over  this  condition,  either  in  arrest- 
ing  Its  progress  or  promoting  its  reduction.  The  preparations  of 
iodine  may  be  tried,  locally  and  internally,  and  the  spLLTmeXinal 
agents  with  hygienic  measures  which  infl/ence  the  catamenialWtion 
Compiession  by  uniform  strapping,  will  perhaps  aid  the  medicinal 
treatment.  Amputation  has  been  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  and 
after  the  removal  of  one  breast  the  other  has  much  diminished 

...^ZZl"^  VL^^"  l^^-  """^^^  Mammary  gland  is  occasionally 
seen  ;  the  breast  thus  attaimng  possibly  to  an  enormous  size.  In  one 
such  case,  which  my  colleague  Dr.  Cockle  showed  me,  the  fatty  breasts 
of  a  young  woman  aged  nineteen,  weighed  each  about  eleven  pounds. 
±5 at  the  tumour  of  the  fatty  breast  is  evidently  continuoiis  with  the  fat 
around;  and  this  is  its  main  diagnostic  point  of  distinction  from  hvper- 
trophy  of  the  gland  itself. 

Treatment  here  also  is  of  little  avail.  Liquor  potassae  in  W  doses 
as  originally  recommended  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  for  fatty  tumour,  may  have 
some  beneficial  influence.  j  j- 

Atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  commonly 
taJces  place  as  the  procreative  function  ceases  in  advancino-  life  The 
lactiferous  ducts  remain,  and  sometimes  contain  a  tenacious  mucus, 
liie  gland,  otherwise,  is  very  generally  replaced  by  fat ;  thus  present- 
ing the  outward  form  of  the  organ.  In  extreme  atrophy  of  the  breast, 
as  found  m  old  women,  the  arteries  are  not  unfrequentlv  converted  into 
bony  tubes;  a  degeneration  of  these  vessels,  of  which" specimens  may 
be  seen  m  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  2811  2812  • 
and  one  in  Guy's  Museum. 

Occasionally,  in  early  life,  atrophy  occurs ;  the  gland  not  enlarging 
during  pregnancy,  nor  secreting  any  milk  after  parturition.  Prolonged 
iactation,  and  its  rapid  repetition,  have  an  atrophying  effect ;  and  some- 
times weaning  is  followed  by  shrinking  of  the  gland-tissue,  so  that 
scarcely  any  breast  remains  ;  the  gland,  however,  resumes  its  size  and 
secretory  power,  even  more  perfectly  than  in  full-breasted  women, 
during  a  subsequent  pregnancy. 
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A  new  growth,  as  an  adenocele,  forming  in  tlie  breast,  is  often 
accompanied  with  wasting  of  the  organ;  and  which  may  thus  be 
almost  replaced  by  the  growth. 

TtJMOUES.— (1.)  Adenocele  or  Adenoid  Tumour. — So  named  by 
Velpeau  this  o-rowth  is  the  Chronic  mammary  tumour  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Sero-cys'tic  sarcoma  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mammary  glandular  tumour  of 
Pacret  or  partial  Hypertrophy  o£  the  glandular  structure,  as  designated 
bv  Lebert.    This  most  common  form  of  breast-tumour  is  encapsuled 
and  finely  lobulated ;  its  section  has  a  bluish  or  greenish- white  colour, 
which  assumes  a  rosy  tint  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  pressure  of  the 
cut  surface  exhibits  drops  of  thick  creamy  fluid,  consisting  chiefly  ot 
epitheUum.    The  tissue  of  this  tumour  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
o-land  itself ;  of  which  organ  it  might  therefore  be  termed  a  partial 
hypertrophy  or  overgrowth,  but  as  an  encapsuled  or  discontinuous  for- 
mation, it  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  growth. 

Two  varieties  of  structure— according  to  Mr.  Birkett — may  be 
recognized :  fibrous  adenocele,  consist- 
ing of  densely  compact  lactiferous  ducts 
(Fig.  761),  perhaps  containing  a  milky 
secretion  ;   and  cystic  adenocele,  the 
cysts  proliferous  of  glandular  tissue 
from  their  interior,  and  containing  a 
yellowish,  transparent,   serous  fluid, 
afterwards  dark  and  opaque.  The  cyst 
may  be  either  a  new  formation,  or 
result  from  the  dilatation  of  lactifer- 
ous ducts,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  originally 
described  their  origin  in  sero-cystic  dis- 
ease of  the  breast.  These  two  modifica- 
tions of  cystic  adenocele  differ  in  their  origin,  rather  than  structurally. 

Symptoms. — Adenocele  usually  commences  as  a  small,  hard,  gramilar, 
circumscribed,  and  painless  or  scarcely  tender,  nodule  or  lump ;  situ- 
ated upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  breast,  or  at  its  border,  in  its 
substance,  or  behind  it.  "When  superficial,  this  lump  is  isolated  and 
movable  under  the  skin ;  but  when  imbedded  or  behind  the  gland, 
these  characters  are  indistinct  or  wanting.  With  an  increasing  size  of 
the  growth,  the  gland  itself  becomes 
atrophied.  More  than  one  such  lump, 
or  many,  may  possibly  be  developed, 
varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  or  three  inches.  Both  breasts 
seem  equally  liable  to  this  affection, 
and  both  may  be  affected,  though 
rarely. 

Cystic  adenocele  is  distinguished  by 
fluctuation,  more  or  less  perceptible, 
according  to  the  superficial  or  deep 
situation  of  the  growth;  this  character 
gradually  disappears,  as  the  cyst  or 
cysts  become  solid,  in  part  or  entirely,  owing  to  proliferous  growths 
occupying  their  cavities  more  or  less  completely,    (^^ig-  762.)  The 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2779  b.  Mammary  glandular  tumour.  (J.  Birkett.) 
t  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2763  a.   Proliferous  cysts  in  breast.    (Dr.  Masfen.) 
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skin  stretching  over  the  tumour,  usually  accommodates  itself  to 
ncreasmg  distension,  without  ulceration  ensuing;  sometimes,  however 
the  slan  becomes  involved,  and  a  fungoid  growth  protrudes  externaUy 
or  a  peculiar  ulcer  is  presented,  the  edges  of  which  are  thin  and  lie  flS 

Swent  iwt"''   "  ^""^  ""'"'^  '""^^'^^ 

Gauses.~No  age  is  exempt  from  adenocele ;  it  may  commence  about 
puberty,  or  subsequently,  and  most  frequently  at  the  stage  of  passive 
maturity  of  the  breast,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  a^^e  Sinde 
women  seem  most  liable  ;  and  of  married  women,  it  occurs  more  often 
m  those  who  have  borne  children,  but  rarely  during  pregnancy 
-lixternal  injury,  as  a  blow,  is  now  and  then,  apparently,  the  exciting 
cause  oE  adenocele. 

Course  and  Terminations.— Adenocele  grows  with  a  varying  rate  of 
progress ;  the  originally  solid  and  fibrous  form  enlarges  slowly  the 
cystic  form  increases  more  rapidly ;  and  either  variety  may  attain  a 
large  or  even  enormous  size,  and  a  weight  of  many  pounds.  The 
general  health  remains  unimpaired,  excepting  when  a  funo-oid  growth 
reduces  it  by  continued  discharge.  Sometimes  the  tumour  remains 
stationary,  and  occasionally  it  disappears.  After  removal,  it  seldom 
reappears ;  the  fibrous  variety  very  rarely,  the  cystic  variety  less  un- 
.  frequently ;  and  youth  confers  a  decided  immunity  to  recurrence  no 
return  having  ever  been  met  with,  by  Mr.  Birkett,  when  the  tumour 
had  originated  before  thirty  years  of  age.  Recurring  adenocele  may 
a  ternate  from  fibrous  to  cystic,  and  a  third  tumour  return  in  the 
fibrous  form  of  growth. 

The  diagnosis  of  adenoid  tumour  from  other  tumours  of  the  breast, 
must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  whole  of  its  pathology ;  in 
respect  to  the  characters  of  the  tumour,  its  causes,  course,  and'termi- 
nations.  The  points  of  distinction  between  adenoid  and  cancer  of  the 
breast  are  most  important.  They  are  mainly  the  absence  generally 
of  any  implication  of  surrounding  parts  by  infiltration  ;  as  of  the  skin, 
with  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  ulceration  of  the  integument  over 
the  tumour,  and  never  any  enlargement  of  the  axillary  or  other 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  ;  the  general  health  also  remaining 
unaffected.  Cystic  adenocele  more  apparently  resembles  cystic  cancer, 
and  particularly  when  the  growth  has  advanced  to  the  condition  it 
occasionally  assumes,  that  of  a  protruding  fungoid  mass.  But  here, 
again,  the  absence  of  any  contamination  of  the  neighbouring  lym- 
phatics, and  of  constitutional  cachexia,  are  the  turning-points  of 
distinction. 

Treatment. — Excision  of  the  tumour  is  the  only  certain  cure.  An 
incision  is  made  over  the  lump,  laying  open  its  capsule,  and  the  growth 
,is  then  easily  enucleated  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  thus  sparing 
the  mammary  gland,  and  possibly  without  cutting  it.  The  removal  of 
a  large  tumour  may  necessitate  excision  of  the  gland  as  well.  Not 
only  IS  recurrence  very  uncommon,  but  the  result  of  operation  in 
relation  to  life  is  generally  successful.  After  fifty  operations,  Velpeau 
lost  not  one  patient.  Two  deaths  occurred  in  Lebert's  experience,  one 
from  pneumonia,  the  other  from  erysipelas, — an  accidental  cause.  Ab- 
sorjotion  of  an  adenoid  tumour  is  a  rare  event  in  nature,  and  but  little 
under  the  influence  of  any  known  local  applications  or  general  treat- 
ment.   The  preparations  of  iodine  and  of  bromine,  in"  the  form  of 
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Fig.  763.* 


oinfeinent  and  taken  internally,  have  been  recommended,  as  having 
some  effect.  Mr.  Ure — an  accurate  therapeutic  observer — recommends 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  iu  doses  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of 
a  grain,  and  also  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  in  half-drachm  doses. 
Compression,  by  means  of  Arnott's  slack  air-cushion,  is  said  to  have 
proved  especially  serviceable,  in  promoting  absorption. 

(2.)  FiBiious  TuMOUE  of  the  breast  is  described  by  some  authors, 
and  also  its  recurring  fibroid  variety.   Both  these  growths  are  rare  ;  but 
the  specimen  here  represented  in  section 
(Fig.  763)  would  seem  to  be  a  genuine 
fibrous  tumour  in  the  mammary  gland. 
Probably,  some  such  tumours  have  been 

:  fibrous  adenocele.    Their  pathology  and 

'  treatment  by  excision  require  no  special 

■  notice. 

Neuroma  is  occasionally  developed  on 
I  the  cutaneous  nerve-filaments,  or  on  those 
\  within  the  substance  of  the  breast.  It, 
a  also,  presents  nothing  peculiar  in  connec- 
r  tion  with  this  particular  organ,  whether 
i  as  to  its  pathology  or  removal  by  opera- 
L  tion. 

(3.)  Fattt  Tumour,  as  a  new  growth,  has  been  found  on  the  breast, 
» within  the  gland,  or  behind  it ;  a  condition  distinct  from  fatty  hyper- 
t trophy  of  the  breast,  which  is  simply  an  overgrowth  of  the  fat  sur- 
r  rounding  the  gland.  The  diagnosis  will  always  be  difficult,  but 
[•removal  of  the  mass  is  the  only  cure. 

Remarkable  cases  are  recorded.  Sir  A.  Cooper  removed  a  tumour 
■of  more  than  fourteen  pounds  weight ;  Sir  B.  Brodie  relates  another  case 
;  in  his  "Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  "  Warren  excised  a  tumour 
3 of  eight  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Roper,  of  Croydon,  sent  to  the  Museum  of 
L  Guy's  Hospital  (prep.  2300^°)  a  fatty  tumour,  measuring  twenty- three 
i  inches  around  its  largest  circumference,  which  had  been  growing  in 
t  the  side  of  the  mammary  gland  for  fifty-eight  years ;  it  was  first 
:inoticed  by  the  woman  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  she  died  with  it  at  the 
lage  of  eighty-seven  years.  In  the  centre  of  the  mass  there  was  an 
.lUTegularly  shaped  piece  of  bone. 

(4.)^  Cartilaginous  and  osteoid  tumours  are  extremely  uncommon. 
ITheir  firm,  lobulated  character  is  similar  to  that  of  such  tumours  in 
mother  parts  ;  and  the  treatment  is  excision. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  an  instance  of  tumour,  partly  resembling  the 
-cartilage  of  a  young  subject,  and  partly  ossific,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing in  the  breast  of  a  woman  for  fourteen  years  ;  her  age  being  thirty- 
two.  Professor  J.  Miiller  also  notices  an  instance  of  cartilaginous 
tnmour  in  the  mammary  gland  ;  while  he  adds  three  other  cases  of  this 
species  of  growth, — in  one  the  parotid  gland  was  the  seat,  and  in  two, 
ithe  testicle. 

(5.)  Cysts,  and  Cystic-tumours. — Cysts — single  or  unilocular,  and 
nnultiple  or  compound,  and  having  various  fluid  or  solid  contents, — as 
■proliferous  cysts — are  severally  liable  to  form  in  the  mammary  gland  ; 
or  they  may  be  associated  with,  and  imbedded  in,  other  species  of  new 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2776  a.  Fibrous  tumour  of  the  breast,  (Sir  Stephen 
i:ilanirmck.) 
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^^s^:^!^::^!:^::-'^'^'''  °^  ^^^--^    -  cystic 

Er^s7t:£:^Zt^^  contents,  are  the  principal 

(a.)  Sero.cysts.~Sijagle  or  multiple,  thin-walled,  and  containing  a 
Fig.  764  *  clear,  colourless,  or  pale  yellow-tinted  fluid 

of  serous  character  and  never  tenacious! 
No  coagulation  is  caused  either  by  heat 
or  nitric  acid.  These  cysts  originate  either 
as  new  formations,  or  possibly  from  dila- 
tation of  lactiferous  ducts  (Pig.  764), 
with  which  they  may  communicate  or  apl 
pear  as  perfectly  closed  and  independent 
cysts. 

(&.)  Duct-cysts, — perfectly  closed  or 
communicating  with  a  duct,  and  contain- 
ing mucoid  secretion;  hence  named  also 
mucous  cysts  of  the  breast, 
(c.)  Udactocele  or  m^77^-c^/sfe,— produced  by  dilatation  of  a  lac 
tiferous  duct  or  a  smus  from  obstruction,  or  by  rupture  of  the  duct, 
and  escape  of  the  milk  mto  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  As  a 
cyst-formation  incident  to  suckling,  and  occurring,  therefore,  only 
during  the  period  of  lactation,  it  is  rather  a  rare  affection.  The  little 
tumour-appearmg  sometimes  as  an  oblong,  fluctuating  tube,  near  the 
nipple-may  enlarge  perceptibly  every  time  the  infant  sucks,  and  thus 
increase  rapidly  ;  or  it  may  remain  almost  stationary.  The  serum  of 
the  milk  accumulated  undergoes  absorption,  while  the  more  solid  fatty 
matter  and  earthy  salts  are  deposited,  causing  the  swelling  to  decreaso 
and  become  firmer  or  quite  hard,  unlike  a  cyst  wall;  or  the  deposit  maj 
take  the  form  of  a  lacteal  calculus.  ^ 
(d  )  Hydatid  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  breast.  Mr. 
i^irkett  verified  two  such  cases;  one  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper, 
and  the  other  m  that  of  Mr.  Cooper  Forster.  Another  instance  ia 
recorded_  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  as  having  occun-ed  in  a  woman 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  whose  breast  had  been  thus  afEected  for 
a  period  or  five  years. 

Symptoms.— Certain  characters  are  common  to  all  cysts  and  cystic- 
tumours  m  the  breast.  A  single  cyst  presents  a  globular  tumour, 
Jiavmg  an  elastic  tension  or  fluctuation;  more  or  less  perceptible  accord- 
ing to  the  superficial  or  deep  situation  of  the  cyst,  and  the  thickness 
ot  Its  walls.  Mtoltiple  or  compound  cysts  form  an  irregularly  lobulated 
tumour,  otherwise  having  the  consistence  of  a  single  cyst.  Cystic- 
tumour  resembles  either  of  these  conditions,  in  proportion  to  the  cystic 
nature  of  the  tumour ;  but  associated  also  with  a  solid  mass,  bedding 
or  enclosing  the  cyst  or  cysts. 

Cysts  are  not  essentially  painful;  they  may  become  tender,  owing 
to  inflammatory  action,  or  in  nervous  subjects.  The  skin  is  unaffected, 
excepting  in  the  fungating  tumour  of  proliferous  cysts ;  and  then  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  remain  uncontaminated,  and  the  general 
health  is  unreduced  by  any  cachectic  blood-condition.  By  these  two 
particulars  at  least,  cysts  and  cystic-tumours,  in  common  with  all  other 
non-malignant  growths,  are  distinguished  from  Cancer.  In  all  doubt- 
*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2759  a.  Cystic  tumour  of  breast.    (Sir  W.  Fergusson.) 
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rases  and  many  will  be  diTbious,  tlie  diagnosis  should  be  determined 
1  f  PXDlorinff  puncture  and  examination  of  the  exuded  cyst-contcnts, 
Kre  S  or  ing^o  any  curative  operation.  _  Hydatid  _  cysts  are  d^- 
?t 'nisi  ed  by  the  presence  of  ecchinococci,-a  species  of  parasite 
S  s  faUy  described  in  my  "  Principles  of  Surgery." 

TJlTuJr.--AisorpUon  of  the  contents  of  a  cyst  can  sometimes  be 
Pif acted  by  the  mere  application  of  stimulating  embrocations.  _  Sir  B 
Codie  recommends,  as  having  proved  successful,  a  lotion  consisting  of 
Lai  parts  of  camphorated  spirit  and  weak  spirit,  with  about  one- 
IS  oThquor  plumbi.    This  must  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  flannel 
once  folded,  ovei  the  tumour,  and  renewed  six  or  eight  tmies  m  the 
day  and  night  until  the  skin  becomes  inflamed  ;  then  desisting  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  again  using  it.    Three  or  four  weeks  or  some  months 
Inse  before  a  cure  is  thus  effected.    On  the  same  prmcip  e,  iodine 
pa?Bt  or  bUstering  may  be  curative.    P^..c^«n.^,  the  cyst  followed  by 
r  ssure,  may  obfiterate  the  cavity  by  adhesive  inflammation;  or  the 
Fntroduction  of  a  tent  of  lint  will  induce  suppuration,  and  granulatioa 
from  the  bottom.    Uxcision,  by  carefully  dissectmg  out  the  cyst,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  best  or  only  method  of  treatment ;  or  it  may  be 
neSary  to^emove  the  gland,  partially  or  wholly.    Partial  excision 
of  the  gland  is  apt  to  favour  a  recurrence  of  the  cystic  growth,_in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  organ;  but  its  entire  removal  is  occasionally 
succeeded  by  cystic  disease,  or  perhaps  a  cancerous  affection  of  the 
cicatrix.    Hydatid  cysts,  when  completely  extirpated,  are  not  apt  to 

'^^^Te ')  Caucer.— The  breast  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  pri- 
mary cancer:   scirrhus,  very  commonly;  encephaloid,  occasionally; 

colloid,  rarely.  „       .  r.-, ,    ,  •  1.1 

The  disease  appears  either  in  the  form  of  an  infiltrating  growth,  or 
as  a  circumscribed  or  tuberous  growth ;  or,  it  may  be  cystitorm, 
associated  with  a  cyst  or  cysts.  t      p  .1 

Scirrhus.— The  descriptions  usually  given  m  surgical  works  ot  the 
pathology  and  diagnostic  characters  of  Scirrhous  Cancer  are  mainly 
taken  from  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  it  being  the  most  typical  illustration 
of  this  species  of  Cancer.  As  such,  the  general  pathology  of  Cancer 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to,_  in 
Part  I. ;  while  the  more  specially  im- 
portant features  only  of  the  disease,  as 
affecting  the  breast,  will  here  be  noticed. 

It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
intra-mammary  tumour,    or   as  infil- 

or  upon  its 
or  as  affect- 
skin.  Com- 
circumscrihed 


trating  the  whole  organ, 
surface  or  circumference ; 
ing  the  nipple,  or  the 
mencing,  commonly,  as  a 
tumour^  or  lump,  of  small  size,  about 
that  of  a  Spanish  nut,  hard  and  movable  ; 
it  occasions  little  or  no  pain,  and  may 
remain  unnoticed.  Increasing  in  size 
slowly,  this  nodule  acquires  a  granular 
or  finely  lobulated  character,  and  is  more  fixed.  (Pig.  765.)  Scirrhous 
infiltration  of  the  gland  commences  as  a  diffused  mass,  and  often  of  a 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2791  a.   Scirrhous  cancer  in  the  male  breast.  (J.  Hilton.) 


Fig.  7fi.5.* 
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somewliat  square  sliape ;  hard  and  irregular,  and  soon  contracting 
adhesions,  it  becomes  fixed.  Atrophy  of  the  glandular  structure 
sometimes  accompanies  the  development  of  the  cancer. 

Cysts  are  liable  to  form  in  connection  with  the  scirrhous  growth, 
constituting  a  cystic  cancerous  tumour ;  which  is  thus  rendered  more 
irregularly  lobulated,  and  partly  solid,  partly  fl.actuating  more  or  less 
perceptibly,  under  pi'essure  with  the  fingers. 

The  surrounding  parts  become  involved,  and  generally  the  tumour 
is  the  seat  of  pain,  perhaps  severe  ;  and  which  is  variously  described  by 
patients,  as  dull  and  aching,  shooting  or  stabbing,  burning,  etc.  These 
terms  express  the  different  land  and  degree  of  pain  experienced  as  the 
tumour  progresses  to  ulceration ;  the  burning  or  scalding  sensation 
supervening  after  the  lancinating  or  the  heavy  pains  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease.  But  usually  during  the  first  year,  at  least, 
schirrous  cancer  of  the  breast  is  painless,  except  perhaps  there  may  be 
slight  twinges  occasionally,  or  after  handling  the  tumour;  subse- 
quently, the  pain — having  the  varying  characters  mentioned — is  aggra- 
vated in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  or  during  any  attack  of 
inflammation  or  sloughing.  The  gland  acquires  adhesion  to  the 
pectoral  luuscle,  and  to  the  skin  over  the  tumour,  the  integument 
getting  bound  down  with  some  dimpling  or  puckering  (Fig.  766),  or 
having  a  brawny  character,  and  a  glazed  or  greasy  appearance  with 
the  pores  enlarged ;  the  nipple  is  often  drawn  in  by  the  adherent  and 


Fig.  766. 


Fig.  767.t 


contracting  gland — pre- 
senting the  appearance 
of  retracted  nipple. 
(See  Fig. 766.)  But  this 
condition  is  not  peculiar 
to  cancer.  Eeddish-brown  discolouration  of  the  integument,  at  some 
tightly  adherent  part,  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  crack  or 
fissure,  which  scabs  over,  while  ulceration  proceeds  underneath  the  scap. 
Scirrhous  ulcer  is  at  length  formed,  having  the  ordinary  characteristic 

•  Koyal  Free  Hospital.    (Author.)  .         ^     ^  Af^pjAv 

t  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2792.    Scirrhous  cancer  of  breast;  ^l^o^^fJ^P^y 
retrlcted  Bipple,  with  adhesion  of  the  surrounding  skin  ;  ^^'^^^J^lZ'^'}^}''^^^^^^ 
invading  the  pectoral  muscle ;  and  the  mass  had  become  adherent  to  tHe  riw 
(Sir  A.  Cooper.) 
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appearances ;  hard  thickened  and  everted  edges,  aronnd  an  irregtilar 
chasm  (Fig  76  /),  the  surface  of  which  has  a  greyish-green  colour,  and  dis- 
charges foul  purulent  matter.  Or,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  adherent 
integument,  and  getting  deeper,  ulceration  may  begin  in  the  substance  of 
the  tumour,  by  softening  and  disintegration,  and  thus  come  to  the  surface 
with  discharge.     In  either  way,  an  ulcer  is  formed ;   but  while  n 
superficial  ulcer  has  no  specific  characters,  the  deep  cavity  presents  t 
scirrhous  ulcer.    This  ulcer  may  remain  nearly  stationary  for  months 
or  years  ;  or  increase  rapidly  by  sloughing ;  or  throw  up  large  funo'ous 
granulations  and  heal  by  an  imperfect  cicatrization.    But  the  prolress 
of  the  disease,  thus  hesitating  and  interrupted,  goes  on.    The  ordinarv 
appearances  may  be  varied,  occasionally,  by  attacks  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion heemorrhages  from  the  ulcerating  surface,  or  csdema  consequent  on 
obstruction  of  the  veins  or  the  lymphatics.    The  axillary  lymphatic 
glands  sooner  or  later  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  or  assume  the 
form  of  an  agglomerated  bunch,  adhesion  takes  place,  and  they  under- 
go the  further  course  of  breast-cancer.    In  an  advanced  and^extreSe 
condition,  the  mammary  gland  and  axillary  glands  form  almost  o^p 
continuous  matted  and  adherent  mass,  extending  through  thTce  lular 
texture,  tie  lymphatics,  and  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  alilla;  piesent- 
mg  a  sort  of  cuirass-the  cancer  en  ouirasse  of  French  authoS-and 
which  IS  accompamed  with  much  oedema  of  the  arm.    The  supm 
clavicular  and  cervical  glands  may  also  be  implicated.  ^ 
T^nnllv™!  °^  the  disease,  constitutional  cachexia  sets  in 

nsua  ly  when  the  cancer  begins  to  acquire  adhesions,  particularly  to 
:  ^c:^^  ''''  00^^  infecti^n^hen^rJc^eed 

..J^^  ^^^^r  P^'**"'  ^""^  ultimately  become  th^ 

Ztf^^'T,'^"'!-  intercostal  muscleLre  a^ected 

more  by  the  direct  infiltration  of  cancer   ^ivinp-  vT.p  +7  attected 

^  dyspncea,  and  hydrothorax  ;  but  cancer  aS^in  tL  InnST^'' 
•  the  bones,  and  result  in  fracture,  or  in  the  liver  or  uternr«iT^  '  i^f" 
^  escape  detection  durino-  lifp     v^x.     +•  uterus,  and  possibly 

■  ment  and  Z^T"^'  "'^"^^^  <=*  '^e  breast  undergoes  arresfof  deyelo„ 
;tre.e,,^donbtM  wl^etHer  tiers  is  a  singrin^nce  o^^^el'L^S 
a%1rttttS;:!f,l^^^^^^^^  °'  *e  g,a.d,  or  ooeasion- 

«-d  and  .edematous,  andT^ertVe^rrrnltTtit^Etrr; 
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of  an  abscess.  But  the  breast  rapidly  acquires  a  remarkable  change  of 
form,  becoming  conical  and  prominent;  and  the  integument  over  the 
most  projecting  part,  assuming  a  purple  hue,  sloughs  and  forms  a 
circular  ulcer,  through  which  the  encephaloid  growth  protrudes  as  a 
fungoid  mass,  of  a  greyish  or  bloody  colour,  accompanied  with  a  foul, 
purulent,  and  bloody  discharge,  (i'ig-  768.)  Portions  of  this  mass 
disintegrating  and  separating,  further  protrusion  from  within  takes 
place,  and  still  maintains  the  fungous  mass  ;  but  rarely,  the  whole 
tumour  thus  sloughs  out,  and  cicatrization  results.    The  lymphatic 

Fig.  769.t 


Pig.  770.  % 


glands  are  involved,  although  less  readily 
than  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast ;  and  the 
constitutional  cachexy  is  less  marked,  or 
absent. 

On  removing  an  encephaloid  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  section  of  the 
tumour  exhibits  the  characteristic  brain -like 
appearance ;  the  medullary  cancer-substance 
being  located  within  a  fibrous  stroma  (Fig.  769), 
and  having  the  usual  whitish  or  blood-mixed 
colour,  and  soft  consistence. 

Colloid. — This  rare  kind  of  cancer  of  the 
breast,  consisting  of  gelatinous  substance,  locu- 
lated  by  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix  (Fig.  770), 
forms  a  tumour  of  a  somewhat  tense  and  elastic 
character, — not  very  distinctive.  Mr.  Erichsen 
removed  one  such  tumour  from  the  breast;  it 
was  non-adherent,  and  had  attained  the  weight 
of  six  pounds,  after  growing  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Birkett  has  seen  two  examples,  in  both  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  tumour  could  not  be  identified, 
when  in  the  breast.  Isolated  centres  of  the  growth 
are  disseminated  freely  around  the  principal  mass, 
an  important  pathological  condition  with  reference  to  the  operation  of 
excision  for  complete  removal  of  the  tumour. 

*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2795  A.   (J.  Birkett.)  ,       ,  i  ^nHno- 

t  Ibid.,  2795.  Encephaloid  or  medullary  cancer  of  the  breast— section,  snowuig 
locular  arrangement  of  cancer-substance,  enclosed  within  a  fibro-cellular  n"*"?-^ 
The  tumour  was  only  slightly  vascular,  the  vessels  being  confined  chiefly  to  xuo 
matrix.    A  few  cysts  are^scattered  irregularly  in  its  substance.    (Sir  A.  ^o??^^-;: 

X  Ibid.,  2796  b.  Colloid  cancer  of  the  breast ;  the  colloid  substance  being  cou- 
tained  within  a  slight,  open,  fibrous  matrix.    (Thomas  Bryant.) 
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This  kind  of  cancer  is  usually  associated  with  scirrhus  or  encepha- 
loid.  ^ 

The  causative  relation  of  age  and  uterine  activity  to  cancer  of  the 
breast,  is  diagnostically  important.    Prom  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth 
year,  or  the  fifth  decade  of  life,  is  the  age  most  subject  to  this  disease 
as  affectmg  the  breast.    Of  158  cases  collected  by  Paget  and  62  by 
Lebert,  the  disease  appeared  in  22  only  before  thirty  years  of  ao-e 
Before  twenty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Birkett  has  never  seen  a  case.  Bat 
Mr.  Lyford  and  Mr.  B.  Cooper  each  record  an  instance;  the  one  at  eight 
years,  the  other  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  removed  from  a  girl  ao-ed 
sixteen  years.  ° 

The  following  interesting  table  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Birkett's 
experience  m  458  cases,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  100  years  in 
decennial  periods  : —  ' 


Age  from  20  to  30  years 

»       30  „  40  „ 

„       40  „  50  „ 

»       50  „  60  „ 

60  „  70  „ 

70  „  80  „ 

»       80  „  90  „ 
90  „  100  „ 


19  cases. 
100 
193 
97 
34 
6 
7 
2 


5> 
)> 
)» 
J> 
J> 

>5 


7  7 

Unmarried  women  are  said  to  be  more  prone  to  cancer  of  the  breast 
than  the  married,  and  sterile  women  rather  than  those  who  are  prolific 
Ihe  fallacy  of  these  notions  is  shown  by  Mr.  Birkett  by  an  analysis  of 

^iT'U  rf  ''""S^^-     Of        86  married 

women,  73  were  prolific,  4  had  aborted,  and  9  only  were  sterile.  In 
relation  to  lactation,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  connection 
between  the  imperfect  performance  of  this  functioi  and  the  subsequent 

'  rar.tT'f  ^""^        ^  ^^''^  ^^^^       ^i^^^se  is\ery 

rarely  developed  during  pregnancy  or  suckling.  ^ 

Hereditary  predisposition  does  not  seem  to  have  much  influence  in 
.  t^^  P^duction  of  breast-cancer.    From  collections  of  cases  by  Pao-et 
and  Lebert,  It  appears  that  about  one  in  six  may  be  referable  to  some 
hereditary  tendency.    The  general  health  at  the  commencement^? 
he  disease  is  apparently  good  in  the  great  majority  of  cases    and  it 
de.re.'.T  ^"^""^  '^""'''^^  influence  can^be  attributed  to 

'^oZlZl"""'"'  ^"^^  -       temperament  or 

■  iniurv'aTf  the  disease  is  popularly  attributed  to  some  external 
"Se  to  iuirfvTl^i  A'  FT"'.%^  f  «fcay-bone;  there  is  abundant 
ever  sSht  in     Jl/  ^^j'^^"^  *°       ^^'^^^^  i^ow- 

^  Bn,  :>l:t;r'p-a:fent       ^  t^^^^tZ 

«^  w^ncert-^j-y;;^: 

thaffou^''-^^^  ""^"'^^^  ^bo'it  tl^ree  years  or  less 

-Pid  "  ite  c^^^^^^^^^^^^  (^^Sei) ;  and  scfrrhus  i^  ! 

VOL.  II.  ^^^"^  encephaloid;  the  rare  form,  colloid,  growing 
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Slowly.  ScirrLus  also  proceeds  more  slowly  in  old  people-  there  a r« 
rnau^  ^^^^^        ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^J^       ten  or  twelve  reaTs 

Fni  Vr-r'  ^'^'^^^^^  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  for  twenty-five  years 

Encephaloid  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  young  and  constitutionally  hellthy 

hZZT\^  ^^T*^"^'  "^"^  b^  '^^^'^  ^^^^  yo'^nger  and  morl 
healthy  the  patient,  and  rapid  the  course  of  the  disease^the  prognosis 
should  be  proportionately  unfavourable.  prognosis 

brpn?r«rj"  bygienic  and  medicinal  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 

othPrl!fK\q  ™^al.by  operation,  whether  by  excision  or  some 
other  method  are  two  principles  of  treatment;  each  of  which  has  its 
advocates,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  and  opposite  principle 
borne  burgeons  would  treat  all  cases  medicinally,  and  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease;  others  would,  in  all  cases,  extirpate  the 
disease  by  operation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  illustrations  of  these 
opposite  views  m  the  practice  of  Surgeons,  present  or  past. 

The  truth,  as  in  many  other  matters,  lies  between  these  two  extreme 
rules  ot  treatment.  The  intermediate  plan  has  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual case,  both  with  regard  to  the  local  condition  of  the  cancer  and 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  patient. 

Assuming  a  case  to  be  thus  ineligible  for  operation,  the  followin<r 
plan  ot  treatment  should  be  pursued.    The  disease  being  a  perversion 
ot  nutrition  as  mamfested  by  a  reproductive  growth,  the  pathological 
and  rational  indication  of  treatment  remedially  would  be,  to  rectify 
this  deviation  of  the  nutritive  process  so  as  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
cancer,  and  possibly  lead  to  a  predominance  of  the  reverse  process  — 
absorption,  and  thence  the  eventual  disappearance  of  the  tumour  Any 
such  control  over  the  formative  or  vital  changes  in  nutrition,  or  over 
the  chemical  changes  of  the  nutritive  material— any  such  mode  of 
arresting  cancer-growth,  is  quite  beyond  our  present  knowledc^e  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  in  respect  to  this  process.    It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  practitioner  to  avaU  himself  of  such  knowledge  as 
experience  has  supplied.    A  generally  nutritious  diet,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  will  suggest  the  object  to  be  attained,  in  the  selection  of  dietetic 
resources ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  and  discover,  in  each 
case,  what  particular  articles  of  diet  are  most  suitable  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient's  general  nutrition,  and  may  have  any  marked 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.    Anodynes,  applied  topically 
and  administered  internally,  not  only  relieve  the  often  severe  and  pro- 
longed suffering  incident  to  this  disease;  but  these  medicinal  agents 
are  important  adjuncts  to  our  dietetic  resources,  in  procuring  sleep  and 
repose  of  the  nervous  system,  requisite  for  a  more  healthy  nutrition. 
Thus,  narcotics,  and  in  particular  the  prej)arations  of  ojDium,  are  highly 
advantageous  ;  while  conium  ointment  is,  I  think,  the  most  soothing 
topical  anodyne,  although  aconitine  ointment  or  belladonna  plaster 
may  be  equally  so  in  some  cases.  The  preparations  of  ether — sulphuric 
and  chloric— and  chlorodyne,  are  most  efficacious  for  the  relief  of 
paroxysmal  pains  of  a  neuralgic  character ;  and  here  quinine  and  iron 
are  serviceable,  as  tonics.     But  tonics  have  probably  a  yet  deeper 
remedial  value.  Iron  may  have  some  restorative  influence  in  proportion 
to  the  cachexia,  which  plainly  denotes  a  morbid  blood-condition,  one 
element  of  which  is  a  diminution  of  the  red-corpuscles.    Quinine  is 
remedial  in  sustaining  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  supplying 
the  pabulum  of  an  improved  assimilation  ;  while  stomachic  tonics,  such 
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as  gentian,  calumba,  and  liumulus  lupnlus,  aid  the  digestion  or  primary 

assimilation  of  food.  _  .  •     i  x  at. 

There  is,  therefore,  apparently  a  rnnnmg  connection  between  these 
known  measnres,— a  nourishing,  well-selected  diet,  anodynes,  and 
tonics,  and  they  constitute  the  principal  resources  of  the  hygienic  and 
medicinal  plan  of  treatment,  in  respect  to  Cancer.  By  combined 
observation  and  judgment  in  the  application  of  this  plan,  and  by  pur- 
suino-  it  perseveringly,  doubtless  many  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast 
haye°been  kept  in  abeyance— and  life  prolonged  far  beyond  the  average 
period  of  duration  in  this  form  of  Cancer-growth. 

Compression  has  been  extolled  as  having  an  almost  or  absolute 
curative  efficacy.  Various  means  have  been  employed  ;  the  slack  air- 
onshion  of  Dr.  Arnott,  or  plasters,  which,  besides  supporting  the 
tumour,  may  have  some  medicinal  inflaence  in  arresting  its  growth. 
But  the  pretensions  of  this  method  are,  I  believe,  now  renounced,  and 
indeed  any  such  applications  are  generally  discarded.  The  arrest  of  a 
reproductive  growth,  as  cancer,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  simply  by 
mechanical  repression  of  the  tumour ;  nor,  in  the  face  of  its  inherent 
power  of  growth,  can  the  tumour  be  made  to  undergo  absorption.  Any 
apparently  successful  results  of  this  principle  of  treatment  have  been 
altogether  exceptional;  and  probably,  therefore,  were  due  to  other 
concurrent  causes  of  cure. 

Ulcerated  cancer  must  be  treated  as  any  other  open  sore,  accord- 
ing to  its  varying  condition.  Sloughing  should  be  met  by  poultices, 
and  cleansing  lotions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  permanganate  of  potash, 
or  carbolic  acid;  in  conjunction  with  sedatives,  such  as  morphia, 
conium,  or  belladonna,  to  "allay  pain.  Heemorrhage  may  be  restrained 
by  the  ice-bag  temporarily  applied,  or  by  means  of  astringent  powders 
or  lotions,  such  as  tannin  or  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  CEdema 
of  the  arm,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  can  be  somewhat 
relieved  by  moderate  bandaging  and  elevation  of  the  limb. 

Conditions  favourable  for  operation. — In  .proportion  to  the  purely 
local  and  isolated  condition  of  the  cancer,  its  removal  is  justifiable,  or 
favourable— in  relation  to  the  prolongation  of  liEe.  This  local  state 
carries  with  it  a  commensurate  share  of  constitutional  power.  Hence, 
in  the  early  stage  of  cancer,  when  it  is  as  yet  small  and  movable,^  with- 
out adhesions  or  implications  of  surrounding  parts — either  in  the 
integument  by  adhesion  or  ulceration,  or  the  lymphatic  glands  by 
enlargement  and  induration — and  consequently  when  there  is  little  or 
constitutional  cachexia,  the  breast  may  be  removed  with  the  most 
favourable  prospect  of  prolonging  life.  Mr.  Birkett  extends  this  prin- 
ciple to  some  degree  of  advancement  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  as 
even  then  offering  an  advantage,  compared  with  allowing  it  to  run  its 
course.  Accordingly,  an  operation  may  be  undertaken  with  advan- 
tage when  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  skin  without  infiltrating 
the  cutaneous  tissue  to  a  wide  extent,  when  ulceration  has  taken  place, 
and  even  when  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  are  distinctly  indurated 
and  somewhat  enlarged. 

Conditions  unfavourable  for  operation. — The  following  general  rules 
represent  the  conditions,  local  and  constitutional,  wherein  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  clearly  against  operation.  They  are  thus  stated  by 
Sir  James  Paget : — (1.)  In  well-marked  chronic  cancers,  especially  in 
old  persons,  the  probability  that  operation  will  add  to  either  the  com- 
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fort  or  the  length  of  life  is  so  little,  that  its  risk  had  better  not  be 
incurred.  These  are  the  cases  wherein  the  operation  ma7  be  longest 
survived  ;  but  also  in  which,  without  operation,  life  is  most  prolonged 
and  least  burdened.  (2.)  In  cases  where  the  cachexia  or  evident  con- 
Btitutional  disease  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the  local  disease  the 
operation  would  too  probably  be  fatal,  in  its  own  consequences,  or  hy 
accelerating  the  progress  of  cancer  in  organs  more  important  than  the 
breast.^  For  similar  reasons,  and  yet  more  certainly,  any  well-grounded 
suspicion  of  internal  cancer  would  forbid  recourse  to  operation.  (3.) 
If  there  be  no  weighty  reasons  for  its  performance,  operation  should 
be  avoided  in  all  patients  whose  general  health— apart  from  the  can- 
cerous diathesis — would  entail  unusual  risk ;  as  in  very  feeble,  very 
fat,^  over-fed,  or  intemperate  persons ;  and,  indeed,  in  any  conditions 
which,  being  peculiar  to  individuals,  would  render  them  unfavourable 
subjects  for  other  surgical  operations. 

The  probahiUty  of  cancer  recurring  in  situ,  after  removal  of  the 
original  growth,  by  operation.— This  question  is  twofold  ;  it  relates  to 
the  proportion  of  recurrent  cases,  and  as  to  the  average  period  of 
immunity,  before  the  return  takes  place.  Experience  shows  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  returns ;  generally,  also,  in  two 
or  three  years,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  both  observed,  and 
with  a  fatal  termination.  But,  from  Mr.  Baker's  tables,  it  appears 
that,  in  forty-two  per  cent.,  cancer  of  the  breast  returns  within  six 
months  after  operation ;  and  Paget's  and  Lebert's  series  of  cases  each 
show  that  the  period  of  immunity  is  seldom  extended  beyond  a  year. 
This  interval  of  freedom  is  not  prolonged  by  the  previously  short 
duration  of  the  disease;  recurrence  taking  place  generally  not  later 
after  early  than  after  delayed  operations.  With  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  tumour,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  time  of  operation, 
evidence  is  wanting  in  confirmation  of  two  received  opinions: — that 
return  of  the  disease,  and  death,  will  be  more  certain  and  speedy,  if 
the  cancer  be  adherent  to  the  skin,  or  in  a  state  of  ulceration;  and, 
again,  when  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  and  removed 
with  the  cancerous  breast,  that  recurrence  and  a  fatal  termination  will 
be  accelerated. 

The  probability  of  prolonging  life,  by  operation. — The  statistics  col- 
lected by  Paget,  Sibley,  and  Baker,  respectively,  are  here  to  the  point. 
Paget  states,  that  of  139  cases,  seventy-five  were  not  submitted  to 
operation,  and  of  these  the  average  duration  of  life  was  forty-eight 
months.  Of  sixty-four  operated  on,  the  corresponding  average  was  a 
little  beyond  fifty-two  months.  Sibley  finds  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  unoperated  cases  was  about  thirty-two  months ;  whilst  in 
those  submitted  to  excision  of  the  breast,  it  reached  fifty-four  months, 
— a  relative  difference  still  more  in  favour  of  operation.  Baker's  table 
shows  that  the  average  was  forty-three  months,  against  fifty-five 
months, — a  relative  difference  more  nearly  corresponding  to  that 
shown  by  the  first  series  of  cases.  Bat  the  period  of  tlie  disease,  when 
submitted  to  operation,  makes  a  very  important  difference  in  its  result. 
Thus,  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  disease,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
has  been  found  to  be  much  less  in  those  operated  on  than  in  those  who 
were  left  to  nature  and  other  treatment ;  being  in  the  former  less  than 
eleven  per  cent.  ;  in  the  latter  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  The  longest 
duration  of  life  in  cases  not  operated  on,  was  eighteen  years  ;  in  those 
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oDerated  on,  a  little  beyond  twelve  years.  The  temporary  relief  ivom 
Rufferino-  should,  however,  always  be  taken  into  account  m  considering 
the  advfsability  of  operation ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  more  rapid 
cases  is  retarded  by  operation.  .  .  . 

The  comparative  advantages  of  excision,  and  removal  by  caustic 
annlications,  may  be  thus  summarily  stated.  The  one  method  is  expe- 
ditious, attended  with  little  suffering,  and  certain  of  remo^ng  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  organ  ;  if  the  operation  be  performed  snf&ciently 
free  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  by  caustics  is  tedious,  attended 
generally  with  excruciating  pain,  and  very  uncertain  in  its  operation. 
In  compariuo-  the  results  of  the  two  methods  upon  the  constitutional 
proo-ross  or  local  recurrence  of  the  disease,  there  is  not  a  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  either;  Both  are  commonly  followed  by  a  return 
of  cancer  in  situ,  or  its  development  in  distant  parts.  ^ 

Recurrent  cancer  of  the  ireasi.— Cancer  may  return  m  the  cicatrix, 
and  subsequently  implicate  the  glands  ;  or  in  the  glands  without  any 
previous  affection  of  the  cicatrix.  As  secondary  cancer,  the  disease 
may  reappear  in  some  internal  organ,— the  lungs,  bones,  liver,  or  uterus. 
More  rarely,  the  disease  returns  in  the  opposite  breast.  The  species 
of  recurrent  growth,  in  any  situation,  is  almost  always  the  same  as  the 
primary  cancer-,— scirrhus.  Cicatricial  scirrhus  presents  itself  m  tbo 
form  of  scattered  tubercles  or  buttons  of  cancer-growth ;  a  very  cha- 
racteristic appearance.  The  period  of  return  is  nncertain;  sometimes 
before  cicatrization  is  completed,  and  having  the  character  of  a  can- 
cerous ulcer ;  or  not  until  after  some  weeks  or  months  of  completed 
cicatrization,  tben  having  the  tubercular  form  in  and  around  the  cica- 
trix, and  the  nodular  growths  undergoing  cancerous  ulceration.  Re- 
current cancer  may,  or  may  not,  run  its  course  more  rapidly  than  the 
original  growth,  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  painful  and  exhaustive.  _ 

The  operation  of  excision  is  still  justifiable,  even  to  the  third  or 
fourth  reappearance  of  cancer,  in  order  to  relieve  suffering  ;  provided 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  patient  seem  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 
I  thus  removed  with  some  advantage  a  large  tubercular  cancerous 
cicatrix,  and  subsequently  the  whole  of  the  axillary  glands  in  a  buncb, 
from  a  lady,  whose  breast  I  had  previously  completely  excised ;  but, 
after  she  had  again  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite,  the  disease  returned 
a  second  time,  in  the  form  of  a  nodular  shield  over  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  when  last  I  heard  of  her  she  Avas  in  a  dying  state. 

The  cure  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  in  other  parts,  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  possible,  probable,  or  certain,  in  some  instances.  Of  course 
this  question,  as  to  the  result  of  any  case,  implies  a  previously  correct 
diao-nosis, — that  no  other  kind  of  tumour  has  been  mistaken  for  cancer. 
Then,  if  by  cure  be  meant  the  arrest  of  cancer-growth,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  the  disease,  aided  perhaps  by  local  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment, undoubtedly  there  are  rare  such  instances, — the  tumour  becom- 
ing quiescent,  perhaps  disappearing,  and  even  in  the  stage  of  ulceration, 
cicatrization  has  taken  place,  and  the  ulcer  remained  healed.  But  this 
apparent  termination  of  the  disease  is  only  temporary,  although  the 
period  of  cessation,  in  scirrhus  for  example,  may  continue  for  months 
or  years, — to  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  life  has  been  prolonged  to 
eighteen  or  twenty-five  years.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  single 
authentic  case  of  permanent  recovery ;  cancer-growth  has  at  length 
reappeared  in  the  part  originally  affected,  or  as  secondary  cancer  in 
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some  other  part  or  internal  organ.  Inflammation,  and  its  destructive 
consequences,  suppuration  and  sloughing,  have  also  proved  curative 
for  a  time,  m  rarely  exceptional  cases.  If,  again,  by  cure  be  under- 
stood the  non-recurrence  of  cancer  after  its  apparently  entire  removal 
by  operation,  such  true  cure  may  not  be  impossible,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  in  a  single  instance.  Extirpation,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  final  remedy  for  the  disease.  The  reasons  which  justify 
recourse  to  operation  rest  upon  other  grounds,  already  explained; 
namely,  as  to  the  temporary  relief  from  suffering,  and  the  probable 
prolongation  of  life;  the  risk  from  the  mortality  of  the  operation 
itself,  in  proper  cases,  not  exceeding  six  deaths  per  cent. 

Operation  op  Amputation  op  the  Breast. — Whatever  may  be  the 
disease,  whether  a  cancerous  or  non-malignant  tumour,  removal  of  the 
breast  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — The  patient  lying  down, 
and  chloroform  having  been  administered,  an  assistant  holds  the  arm 
away  from  the  affected  breast,  sufficiently  to  put  the  pectoralis  muscle 
on  the  stretch,  and  define  the  breast  on  its  axillary  border.  The  Sur- 
geon introduces  a  breast-knife  on  the  axillary  aspect  of  the  breast,  and 
makes  a  semi-elliptical  incision  below  the  nipple,  varying  in  its  extent 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tumour  ;  this  incision  is  made  first,  that  its 
course  shall  not  be  obscured  by  blood  trickling  down  from  above.  A 
corresponding  incision  is  then  made  above  the  nipple,  thus  including 
the  nipple  and  an  elliptical  portion  of  integument.  The  portion  re- 
moved is  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  tumour,  but  the  integu- 
ment remaining  as  a  bag  after  operation,  contracts  eventually  so  as 

Fig.  771. 


not  to  be  superfluous.  The  breast  is  then  dissected  out  from  below 
npwards,  the  knife  being  carried  slopingly  around  the  organ  down  to 
the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis,  along  the  axillary  aspect  of  this  muscle, 
and  thence  upwards  under  the  tumour,  to  meet  the  upper  incision. 
(Fig.  771.)  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  a  button-hole  in  the 
skin ;  a  blemish  which  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  edge  of  the 
knife  towards  the  tumour,  in  detaching  it  from  the  integument,  below 
and  above. 

A  cancerous  breast  must  be  removed  more  extensively  than  when  it 
is  the  seat  of  non-malignant  tumour.  The  incisions  should  be  carried 
so  as  to  include  any  apparently  affected  portion  of  integument ;  and 
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■nrolpngecl  upwards  towards  tlie  axilla  when  necessary,  to  allow  the 
removal  of  any  affected  glands.  In  removing  the  tumour,  the  dis- 
section should  be  carried  wide  of  the  disease  and  fairly  into  sound 
tissue  around,  in  order  to  completely  extirpate  the  diseased  mass.  It 
may  be  more  convenient,  in  concluding  the  operation,  to  extend  the 
axillary  junction  of  the  incisions,  so  as  to  reach  any  diseased  glands  ; 
then-  connection  with  the  breast  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  drag  them 
out  of  the  axilla,  when  they  can  be  readily  detached  by  successive 
touches  with  the  knife.  If  the  glands  be  removed  after  the  breast, 
they  may  be  seized  with  artery-forceps  or  a  vulsellum,  and  dissected 
out.  The  operation- wound  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that 
no  part  of  the  gland  or  affected  portion  of  cellular  texture  remain 
behind. 

Non-malignant  tumour  of  any  kind,  and  which  does  not  involve 
the  whole  of  the  mammary  gland,  may  admit  of  removal  by  suitable 
incisions,  without  including  the  nipple.  In  several  such  cases  of 
mammary  tumours,  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  preserving  a  comely 
breast. 

Arteries  bleeding  must  be  tied  or  twisted ;  they  ai'e  pi'Incipally 

■  situated  towards  the  axillary  aspect  of  the  wound.    Sometimes,  in 

■  removing  the  tumour,  it  may  be  desirable  to  secure  the  vessels  as  they 
are  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood  when  the  patient  was 
previously  exhausted,  and  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  his  way  in 
applying  the  knife,  when  the  tumour  is  unusually  large  and  vascular. 

.  At  the  same  time,  the  subclavian  artery  should  be  compressed  by  an 
:  assistant.  If  the  tumour  removed  be  non-malignant,  only  one  or  two- 
'  vessels  may  have  to  be  secured ;  removal  of  a  malignant  tumour  will 
]  probably  necessitate  the  ligature  or  torsion  of  numerous  and  large- 

•  sized  arterial  branches,  which  are  supplied  to  this  more  active  form  of 
;  growth  ;  and  venous  htemorrhage  may  require  control.  Cold  ablution 
'  win  generally  arrest  any  oozing  hsemorrhage,  arterial  or  venous.  The 
I  lips  of  the  wound  should  then  be  brought  together  by  points  of  fine 
'  wire  suture ;  and  the  support  of  two  or  three  strips  of  plaster,  with  a 
<  compress  of  Hnt  and  a  bandage,  will  prevent  any  subcutaneous  haemor- 
'  rhage  and  bagging  in  the  loose  integument.  Primary  union  sometimes 
I  takes  .place,  and  in  a  few  days ;  but  more  frequently  this  union  is 
i  spurious,  and  the  wound  opens  up  partially  at  least,  with  suppuration, 
i  and  heals  by  granulation.  Secondary  haemorrhage  may  necessitate  a 
:  reopening  of  the  wound,  and  the  application  of  ligatures.  Eventually 

a  sound,  puckered  cicatrix  is  presented ;  or  perhaps  a  recurrent  form 

of  growth,  when  the  original  tumour  was  malignant. 

rnNCTiONAL  Disorders  of  the  Breast. — (1.)  Abnormal  secretion  of 
-  Milk. — This  disorder  relates  to  the  age  of  the  woman,  and  is  unasso- 

ciated  with  pregnancy.  The  breasts  of  old  women  have  been  known  to 
^  secrete  milk ;  and  it  has  formed  at  a  very  early  age, — eight  years.  In 
s  some  women,  reputed  virgins,  the  breasts  have  secreted  a  troublesome 

quantity  of  milk  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  lacteal  secretion  excited  in  a 

woman  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  after  sexual  intercourse  ;  she  havinc 
i  borne  eleven  children. 

(2.)  Excessive  lacteal  secretion,  or  Galactorrlicea. — The  milk  may  be 

constantly  dribbling  away;  or  the  secretion  may  continue  af  ter  weanino- 

*  snddenly,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  proper  period.  This  undue  secre° 
tion  is  suppressed  most  effectually  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
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belladoiiTia,  spread  thickly  on  lint,  and  placed  over  the  whole  breast  or 
both  breasts.  Sedatives  and  tonics  have  also  some  degree  of  beneficial 
influence  in  arresting  the  secretion. 

(3.)  Deficient  lacteal  secretion,  or  Agalactia,  depends  either  npon  an 
organic  imperfection  of  the  gland,  or  on  constitutional  causes.  The 
secretion  will  probably  be  excited  by  the  application  of  the  leaves  of 
the  castor-oil  plant  to  the  breast,  by  warmth  and  moisture,  and  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  act  of  suckling. 

(4.)  Go7igestionwith  Milk. — This  state  seems  to  depend  on  a  secretion 
of  the  more  soHd  constituents  of  the  milk,  without  the  serous ;  thus 
favouring  an  accumulation  of  thick  milk  in  the  lactiferous  ducts 
instead  of  the  escape  of  the  secretion  being  facilitated  by  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  fluid.  The  breast  acquires  an  enormous  size,  and  a  stony 
hardness,  resembling  scirrhus.  But  the  sudden  appearance  of  this 
large  tumour,  and  its  occurrence  during  lactation,  probably  when  this 
function  first  commences  after  parturition,  are  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

Lacteal  congestion  of  the  breast  proceeds  very  slowly  and  generally 
terminates  in  inflammation  and  abscess. 

This  affection  is  usually  confined  to  one  breast;  and  the  gland 
having  regained  a  healthy  condition,  performs  its  function  healthily 
after  a  subsequent  parturition. 

The  treatment  consists  in  strapping,  and  the  application  of  an  oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  lead ;  gentle  aperients  and 
tonics. 

_  Diseases  of  the  Male  Breast. — The  mammary  gland  in  the  male 
exists  in  a  rudimentary  state  ;  occasionally  only  some  development  of 
glandular  structure  taking  place.  Soon  after  birth,  the  organ  becomes 
tumid,  and  a  slight  secretion  forms  within  the  ducts.  This  naturally 
ceases,  or  may  require  repressive  treatment.  At  puberty,  the  gland 
again  enlarges,  is  painful  for  a  few  days,  and  then  subsides.  Irritation 
at  this  time  may  induce  inflammation  and  abscess.  Or,  in  the  adult, 
some  slight  wound  or  chafe  near  the  nipple  will,  perhaps,  give  rise 
to  abscess,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  instances  ;  in  one  the  axillary 
glands  became  enlarged,  and  threatened  to  suppurate.  A  remarkable 
sexual  excitement  may  also  occur  in  such  cases. 

Eypertropliy  of  one  or  both  breasts  is  sometimes  produced  in  men  of 
delicate  constitution;  the  glands  enlarging  sufiiciently  to  resemble  the 
bosoms  of  young  girls.  Treatment  of  any  such  natural  conformation 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  reducing  this  annoyance. 

.  Tumours,  of  the  same  species  as  those  in  the  female  breast,  occa- 
sionally form  in  the  male  breast.  Cancer  is  the  most  frequent  growth, 
and  it  appears  generally  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
treatment  of  morbid  growths  presents  nothing  peculiar.  Amputation 
of  the  breast  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  removal  of  the 
female  breast,  but  the  operation  in  the  male  is  less  extensive. 

Anomalies  op  Development,  in  the  Female  and  the  Male  Breast. — 
(1.)  Absence  of  the  Breast  is  recorded  both  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and 
Froriep.    Congenital  deficiency  of  the  Nipple  has  also  been  met  with. 

(2.)  Supernumerary  Breasts  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  though 
rare.  Most  frequently,  one  supernumerary  gland  has  been  found ; 
sometimes,  two  such  glands;  rarely  three — constituting,  with  the 
normal  glands,  five  mammse.  The  situations  of  an  abnormal  mamma 
are  various ;  usually  being  near  to  the  natural  breast,  and  where  four 
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breasts  have  been  developed,  they  have  ranged  in  parallel  pairs,  one 
above  the  other  on  either  side  of  the  thorax.  Bat  an  extra  breast  has 
been  found  in  the  axilla,  on  the  back,  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  groin,  or 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh.  These  glands,  thus  oddly  situated, 
have  been  known  to  secrete  milk.  Supernumerary  Nipples  also  some- 
times occur ;  two  to  each  natural  breast,  both  nipples  communicating 
with  the  gland  and  passing  milk.  Several  extra  nipples  have  been 
developed  on  one  breast. 

The  male  breast  is  liable  to  similar  developmental  anomalies.  Thus, 
I  four  nipples  have  been  seen.    Deficiency  of  one  or  both  nipples  seems 
to  be  unknown. 


THE  ABDOMEN. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

INJURIES  OF  ABDOMINAL  PARIETES,  AND  VISCERA. 

Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  are  of  almost  equal  concern  to  the  Civil 
and  Military  Surgeon.  Their  leading  practical  distinctions  are  as 
follow. 

Contusion  of  the  Abdominal  PARiETES.-r-The  extent  of  structural 
disorganization  produced  by  contusion  varies  considerably ;  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  being  lacerated  possibly,  while  the  skin  remains 
unbroken.  The  ordinary  appearances  of  Bruise  are  presented,  in  most 
cases,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  Shock  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  cause  of  contusion  may  be  various  occasions  of  external 
violence — such  as  a  blow  or  kick,  or  gunshot  injury.  Shock  may  either 
soon  prove  fatal  or  pass  ofE ;  and  the  bruise  may  gradually  disappear, 
or  be  succeeded  by  abscess,  or  by  peritonitis  and  thence  a  fatal 
termination.  After  recovery,  the  abdominal  wall  sometimes  becomes 
atrophied  at  the  seat  of  injury,  predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of 
ventral  hernia.  Rupture  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  sometimes 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  contusion ;  or  occasionally  by  violent 
straining  efforts,  or  the  force  of  tetanic  spasm. 

The  treatment  has  reference  to  the  recovery  from  Shock,  by  a 
moderate  administration  of  stimulants ;  followed  by  the  ordinary 
topical  applications  to  a  bruised  part,  coupled  with  rest.  The  contin- 
gencies, inflammation  and  its  consequences,  or  hernia,  occurring  with 
or  consequent  on  the  abdominal  contusion,  must  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  these  conditions. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Parietes  differ  in  no  particular  from  the 
same  injuries  elsewhere,  ?\nd  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on 
ordinary  principles.  Thus,  in  Military  practice,  the  Surgeon  may  have 
to  deal  with  wounds  from  a  sword-cut,  or  a  bayonet-thrust, — not 
penetrating  the  abdomen.    Ounshoi  wound,  limited  to  the  abdominal 
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this  beiuo-  dnP      M     r       *^^fi"ger,  along  the  track  of  the  ball- 

S  thtTf^  Treatment,  in  the  first ' instance!  must  Lve  fe  ' Id 

t.+iT        iinder  the  finger;   an  incision  being  made,  if  necessary 
pro*':  ZZi::'  ""7^°  ^\ioreign  bod^.°  H.^orrhage  s"  d  ^ 
arterv   !  P^^rhaps,   when  the  internal  mammary 

ZHl      !i  ^P!f  or         circumflex  iliac  artery  is  Nvounded- 

wound  b"in''enl  "'^^%"'^        '^^^^^'^^  -  torsion 

verr^nt  tn  f  '  ^^^^'^^^^r^.  to  reach  the  vessel.    Peritonitis  is 

very  apt  to  supervene,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.    This  comnli- 

th  ".r;aTer     '  fl^"'*^  ^^^"^^'^  acrount^'for 

the  greater  mortality-somewhat  over  eight  per  cent.-from  non-pene 
tra^ng  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  e^perFence" 
of  American  Surgeons  in  the  War  (1861-65),  as  "compared  with  ?he 

in  uiv  is  co'^^^'h  7T^'  of  t^oLad,  when  he 

injury  is  confined  to  the  scalp. 

extenstefv'^T^'"''  forms  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  may  spread 
extensively.  _  It  arises  usually  from  contusion,  the  presence  of  a  ball 

P^oceedwT'-^'J  T""  wide-spread  parietal  suppuration 

?eWoi-m  ?       irritation  of  a  foreign  body-a  bean,  impacted  in  the 

Ibdomfn.Tw^f'     ?  '""^''^  oo^^^^o*  ^^'^  the 

abscZ  1  -^  V^'  f  spontaneous  effort  of  elimination.  Carbuncular 
mZ  Z  ll  i^a^e  known  to  occur  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Treat- 
?W  l  ifV  this  situation  presents  nothing  peculiar;  except 
that  it  should  be  opened  early,  lest  matter  burrow  into  the  perito- 
neum or  the  pelvis.  But  a  deep  incision  might  afterwards  induce 
nernial  protrusion. 

Injueies  implicating  the  Abdominal  Viscera.— The  general  symp. 
toms  of  any  such  injury  are  those  of  Shock— severe  and  prolono-ed 
coupJed  with  the  collapse  arising  from  internal  hsemorrhacre.  The 
pallidity  of  countenance  and  anxious  expression,  the  coldnesi  of  sur- 
tace  and  thready,  feeble  pulse,  are  sufficiently  significant  symptoms 
vvitti  extensive  internal  hiemorrhage  there  may  be  perceptible  dulness 
on  percussion.  ^       jr  r- 

_  Special  symptoms  proceed  from  injury  of  different  abdominal 
viscera ;  they  are  somewhat  diagnostic  of  the  organ  implicated,  but 
depend  also  on  the  causes  of  such  injury. 

The  causes  in  question  are  rupture  from  contusion,  and  penetrating 
wounds  ot  the  abdomen.  Contusion  is  necessarily  occasioned  by  severe 
external  violence;  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  across  the  abdomen,  or 
conapression  between  the  buffers  of  two  railway  carriages,  known  as 
J3uffer-accidents ;  and  in  Military  practice,  the  brushing  action  of  a 
so-called  wmd-contusion,  or  the  direct  pounding  of  a  spent  cannon-ball, 
itupture  ot  any  one  of  the  viscera,  and  extensive  internal  htemorrhage, 
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.nf  necessarily  attended  with  any  mark  of  contusion  or  bruise,  as 
are  not  necessarily        .  ^  i^^.^ry.    An  abundant  layer  of  fat  m 

an  outward  s  p  of  this  m^ern^^  y.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

fff!!  oryTeldil^^^^^^^  which  may  prevent  fe  production  of 

buffer  ot  yieiain  ,  female,  who  had  been  brutally 

a  bruise.    lu  one  such  case  a  ^to  ^ 

f  ?oundTTarge  collection  of  black  clotted  blood  in  the 
collapse.    I  trace  of  discolouration  in  the  integument. 

llie  'ii^f'^^^^^y ^  Pontents  of  the  stomach  in  the  case  of  a  wound. 

K^s?r:^ 

nvlorus  and  no  blood  appeared  in  the  vomited  matters    The  situation 
Sd  deith  of  a  ^.o.m/will  help  to  determine  the  diagnosis^  Pene 
tetin-  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  f  ^g^l^^V  f^t^^' 
shown  by  siity-four  cases  which  occurred  in  the  American  War  of  the 
Ellion  ;  only  one  instance  of  undoubted  recovery  is  -Ported^ 

The  Sowels.-Simil^v  symptoms  are  diagnostic;  the  passage  ot 

blood  in  fhe  stools,  and  the'escape  of  f--^  ^^^f  eLraW 
Sometimes  the  intestinal  contents  can  be  found  on  the  peiiet^^tmg 
instrument.  Extravasation  of  fsecal  matter  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  attended  with  instant  excruciating  pain,  -^'^-.ti-g^ver  the  whole 
abdomen  from  the  seat  of  injury,  and  extreme  «°"^P^«-  ,  ^^^f '^f^^ 
puncture  or  an  incised  wound  of  the  mtestme,  under  three  lines  m 
extent  or  as  thus  diminished  by  muscular  contraction,  may  not  allow  ot 
S  ravLsation;  the  mucous  membrane  protruding  through  tHe  muscular 
coat  and  occluding  the  aperture,  while  the  equable  Pressure  of  t^e 
abdominal  viscera  against  each  other  further  prevents  any  <^««^P^  f^^T 
an  intervening  wound.  From  elaborate  experimental  observations  by 
Professor  Gr5ss,  it  would  appear  that  the  direction  of  a  wound,- 
having  this  limited  extent,-in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  ^^^f'^^^^^ 
of  no  practical  consequence;  whether  such  a  wound  be  longitudinal, 
transverse,  or  oblique.  A  lacerated  wound  of  larger  size  may  be  also 
unattended  with  faecal  extravasation,  the  peristaltic  a,ction  of  the  intes- 
tine being  deadened.  Subsequently,  in  any  case,  the  speedy  effusion  ot 
plastic  lymph  tends  to  close  the  aperture.  The  absence  of  the  charac 
teristic  pain  and  collapse,  as  symptoms  of  feculent  extravasation,  is 
therefore,  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bowel  is  neither  ruptured 
nor  wounded.  Emphysema  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  arise  from  the 
escape  of  flatus  through  an  intestinal  aperture,  into  the  subperitoneal 
cellular  tissue.  Commencing,  usually,  in  one  or  the  other  flank,  the 
peculiar,  pitting,  crepitating  swelling  extends  forwards  around  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  and  upwards  towards  the  axilla.  This  symptom,  is 
the  result  alike  of  rupture  or  wound.  In  rare  instances,  feculent  matter, 
or  food  extravasated  from  the  intestine  or  the  stomach,  has  become 
encysted,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  has  been  safely- 
discharged  externally.  Thus,  Archer  relates  a  remarkable  case  m  which, 
after  an  incised  wound  of  the  stomach,  with  escape  of  alimentary 
matter  into  the  peritoneum,  an  abscess  opened  in  the  groin,  and  gave 
vent  to  portions  of  cabbage  ;  the  patient  recovering.    A  ball  which  has 
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lodged  in  the  abdomen  may  be  discharged  per  anum.    When  this  han 
pens  soon  after  the  wound,  it  is  probable  that  the  ball  directly  pen 
trated  he  mtestmal  canal;  but  as  occurring  some  timeafter  the  Wry 
the  ball  has  probably  entered  the  canal  through  ulceration,  or  hv  the 

SX^inttstkif  '^^'''■^  lodged  out. 

Liver  — Owing  to  the  highly  vascular  nature  of  this  organ,  rupture 
or  wound  ot  its  substance  is  attended  with  copious  haemorrhage  and 
proportionate  collapse.  A  bilious  discharge  distinguishes  wound  of 
the  liver.  Recovery  from  either  injury  has  been  known  to  occur  in  a 
con.siderable  proportion  of  such  cases;  but  followed  often  by  peritonitis 
or  hepatic  abscess,  and  sometimes  by  jaundice,  or,  as  Bernard  has 
shown,  saccharine  diabetes.  The  gall-bladder  alone  may  be  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  rupture  or  wound  seems  to  have  been  almost  always  fatal, 
ihe  rnortahty  of  these  injuries  is  much  increased  by  additional  injuries 
to  adjoining  parts ;  such  as  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or  lesions  of  the  lung, 
diaphragm,  stomach,  and  other  organs ;  or  by  the  lodgment  of  a  baU  or 
portions  of  clothing  in  gunshot  wound  involving  the  liver. 

The  spleen— a.  fragile  and  highly  vascular  organ— is  perhaps  equally 
liable  with  the  liver  to  rupture,  and  wound  may  occur  ;  either  form  of 
injury  is  attended  with  severe  internal  hgemorrhage  and  collapse,  and 
both  are  often  fatal.  But  complete  reparation  may  take  place,  as 
Jjegouest  observes,  in  even  some  grave  cases.  Protrusion  of  the 
wounded  portion  of  spleen  has  proved  a  favourable  complication,  by 
lessening  the  risk  of  hsemorrhage  internally,  and  of  peritonitis. 

_  _  The  Jddneys  are  sometimes  ruptured  or  wounded.  Frequent  mictu- 
rition of  bloody  urine  is  the  diagnostic  symptom ;  although  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  may  be  suppressed  by  complete  structural  disorganization 
of  the  kidney,  and  thus  the  absence  of  this  symptom  is  no  assurance 
that  the  kidney  is  uninjured.  The  escape  of  urine  through  a  wound 
will  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  this  injury.  Any  injury  to  the 
kidney  may  induce  nephritis  ;  and  when  the  peritoneum  is  implicated, 
urine  escaping  into  that  cavity,  the  case  becomes  almost  hopeless  from 
intense  peritonitis.  Otherwise,  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  not  irre- 
coverable. 

The  pancreas  has  occasionally  been  the  seat  of  lesion  from  rupture 
or  wound,  including  gunshot  injury ;  and  death  is  liable  to  ensue  from 
hemorrhage  or  peritonitis  ;  but,  more  frequently,  the  accompanying 
injuries  to  other  organs  are  the  cause  of  death.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
distinctive  symptoms  referable  to  injuries  of  the  pancreas,  for  no  func- 
tional derangement  is  appreciable.  Inflammation  around  the  injured 
part  of  this  organ  sometimes  occurs  ;  just  as  a  circumscribed  hepatitis 
or  splenitis  may  arise  from  wound  of  the  liver  or  the  spleen ;  or  a 
localized  traumatic  pneumonia,  when  the  lung  is  injured. 

The  Diaphragm  is  most  frequently  ruptured  in  connection  with 
other  organs ;  it  may  also  be  penetrated  by  a  stab- wound,  by  gun.shot 
injury,  or  by  a  fractured  rib  without  any  external  wound.  The  visceral 
complication  is  the  fatal  element  in  these  diaphragmatic  injuries. 
Hernial  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thoracic  cavity 
may  take  place ;  or  occlusion  of  the  gap  by  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane  is  a  possibly  reparative  issue. 

Penetrating  Wounds,  not  involving  any  viscus — are  distinguished 
simply  by  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  visceral  complication.  The 
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condition  is  a  visceral  implication  of  dangerous  character ;  tlie  latter 
condition  is  positively  perilous.  Both  owe  their  vital  sigmficance  to  the 
great  risk  of  peritonitis ;  any  extravasation  of  blood  or  the  contents  of 
certain  viscera  increasing  this  liability. 

Protrusion  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  mesentery  or  omentum  may 
be  recognized  by  the  appearances  of  the  protruded  mass.  Its  size  is 
always  large  as  compared  with  the  aperture  from  which  xt  emerges ; 
and  the  mtrgi^  of  the  opening  constricting  the  protruded  portion  of 
vScus,  a  neck  or  peduncle  is  formed,  which  is  overlaid  and  concealed 
by  the  mass.  The  aperture  and  peduncle  can  be  easily  discovered  by 
gently  raising  the  protrusion  with  the  fingers.  At  first  of  a  bright  red 
folour  and  glistening  peritoneal  aspect,  the  mass  soon  becomes  dull 
looking  and  purple  from  congestion,  and  afterwards  black  and  flaccid 

as  gangrene  supervenes.  ,   -,  i     o  j;  j;  „„i 

Wound  of  a  protruded  intestine  is  denoted  by  the  escape  of  f^cal 
matter  and  flatus  ;  the  characters  of  the  wound  also  are  peculiar  and 
vary  according  to  its  size.  A  puncture,  or  an  incision  two  or  three 
Unes  in  length,  is  attended  with  eversion  or  prolapsus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  which,  closing  the  aperture,  prevents  the  escape  of  feculent 
matter.  An  incision  beyond  four  lines  in  length  evinces  some  ten- 
dency to  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  m  the  form  of  a  lip  over 
the  margin  of  tbe  cut ;  but  thus  allowing  tlie  discharge  of  feculent 

Consequences,  and  Prognosis.— All  injuries  of  the  Abdomen  impli- 
catino-  the  viscera,  whether  by  Rupture  or  Wound,  are  apt  m  some 
deo-ree,  to  be  followed  by  Peritonitis.     Penetrating  Wounds  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  have  also  this  liability.    But  if  imphc^itmg  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  in  particular,  the  risk  is  greater;  and  if  attended 
with  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  these  viscera  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  danger  reaches  its  maximum.    On  the  other  band,  all  such 
injuries  have  a  notable  tendency  to  reparation,  by  primary  adhesive 
union,  and  without  the  extravasation  of  intestinal  or  other  matter. 
Certain  remarkable  cases  of  such  reparation  are  on  record.   Thus,  John 
Bell  refers  to  the  case  of  an  extensive  lacerated  opening  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  the  person  of  a  peasant  boy  who  had  been  gored  by  a  bull. 
The  intestines— nnwounded— protruded,  and  were  replaced.  _  The 
poor  lad  came  the  next  day  on  foot  three  miles  from  his  village, 
carrying  in  the  skirts  of  his  shirt,  and  in  his  hands,  a  great  bundle  of 
intestines  whicb  had  again  protruded ;  they  were  again  returned,  the 
wound  was  neatly  sewed,  and  the  patient  recovered.  A  madman  stabbed 
himself  with  eighteen  deep  wounds  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  long  and 
sharp-pointed  knife ;  eight  of  the  wounds  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  touched  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  shown  by  the 
vomiting  of  blood  and  its  passage  by  stool.    Yet  the  man  entirely 
recovered  in  two  short  months.    In  another  paroxysm  of  madness, 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  he  threw  himself  from  a  high  window 
and  died  upon  the  spot.    Post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  im- 
portant series  of  facts; — that  the  liver,  having  been  wounded,  had 
adhered  in  its  middle  lobe  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
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tine  jejunnm  having  been  wounded  inst  below  the  stomach  bv  «n 
ncision  half  an  mch  in  length,  across  the  gut,  this  portion  ofTntestine 

but  remamed  m  close  contact  with  an  adjoining  turn  of  the  ieiunum- 
the  two  turns  of  intestine  had  adhered  togethe°r,  one  showing \heTc^ 
of  tbe  wound,  the  other  b6ing  untouched  T  the  right  side  of  ^the  co  o„ 
wounded  bj  an  incision  an  inch  long,  had  united  and  adhered  to  thi 
nner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  by 'about  a  score  of  long  thread-I  ke 
tags  of  false  membrane,  issuing  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  of  the 
Jargest  scars  m  the  abdomen.    But  these  favourable  results  however 
encouraging  m  apparently  desperate  cases  of  penetrating  abdominal 
wounds  are  yet  exceptional.    In  by  far  the  greater  maiority  of  such 
cases,  the  patients  die,  and  especially  when  the  small  intestine  is 
wounded;  owing  to  the  more  frequent  extravasation  of  feculent  matter 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Thus,  during  the  American  War  of  the 
Itebellion,  out  of  about  650  cases  wherein  the  abdomen  was  the  seat  of 
penetrating  wounds  implicating  the  intestinal  canal,  fifty  were  recoff- 
nized  lesions  of  the  small  intestine,  principally  from  gunshot  iniurv  • 
and  ot  the  latter,  there  were  only  five  cases  of  recovery.    But  out  of 
eighty-nine  cases  as  clearly  wounds  of  the  large  intestine,  in  a  con- 
siderable  proportion  relating  to  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon  or  to 
the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  in  particular,  the  patients 
survived ;  with  regard  to  the  transverse  colon,  the  recoveries  were  few 
Wounds  of  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum  are  more  often  multiple,  passing 
through  the  folds  of  these  intestines,  and  consequently  are  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Treatment.— Eifpfwe  of  any  abdominal  viscus— without  wound  of 
the  abdominal  wall— suggests  only  two  indications  of  treatment  •  the 
restoration  from  collapse ;  and  the  restriction  of  extravasation,  whether 
of  blood  or  feculent  matter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supervention  of 
Peritonitis.  The  one  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants,  with  other  measures  to  induce  reaction;  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  accomplished  by  rest  and  sedatives.  Opium  in 
gram  doses,  or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  should  be  given  every  four 
hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  its  influence ;  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  potash,  to  allay  sickness;  while  the  diet  must  be  restricted  to 
spoonfuls  of  cold  beef-tea,  with  barley-water  and  ice,  and  no  aperient 
medicine  given  for  some  days.  A  mild  enema  of  gruel  and  castor  oil 
will  then  be  advisable. 

Penetrating  woimd  of  the  Abdomen,  not  involving  any  viscus, 
should  be  closed  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  wound  in  a  loose  and 
movable  part.  A  few  points  of  suture  must  be  introduced  to  steady 
the  edges  of  the  integument  in  apposition,  aided  by  a  suitable  position 
to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  but  the  precaution  of  a  compress 
and  bandage  will  be  requisite  as  a  support,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
visceral  protrusion.  It  is  this  liability  which  has  led  to  the  more 
recent  use  of  quilled  sutures,  or  of  twisted  sutures,  for  the  deeper 
coaptation  of  the  divided  muscles.  In  gunshot  wound,  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  ball,  portion  of  clothing,  or  piece  of  bone,  may 
allow  of  a  superficial  examination  with  the  finger  or  probe,  in  order  to 
remove  it  from  the  wound ;  but  no  deep  exploration  should  ever  be 
made,  with  the  view  of  extracting  any  foreign  body  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis.     I?iira-abdominal  hcemorrhage  is  another 
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complication  which  may  attend  a  penetrating  wound,  or  follow  as 
Recondarv  haemorrhage.  Some  viscus  as  involved,  the  blood  proceeding 
from  a  branch  of  the  epiploic,  the  mesenteric,  the  gastric,  or  other 
nrteries  •  or  from  the  substance  of  the  viscera.  When  the  source  ot 
Lmorrhage  can  be  discovered,  as  a  distinct  jetting  stream  of  blood 
nnon  the  fiuo-er  introduced  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  will 
he  iustifiable°to  proceed  to  control  the  bleeding  by  torsion  or  ligature  ; 
enlaro-ino-  the  wound,  if  necessary,  for  this  purpose.  Successful  cases 
of  this  kind  are  not  unknown.  But  generally  the  Surgeon  must  be 
content  with  having  recourse  to  the  ordinary  haemostatics  ;  rest,  astrm- 
fi-ents  and  the  efficacy  of  opium,  with  the  topical  influence  of  cold,  by 
means  of  an  ice-bag.  Venesection,  although  still  practised  by  French 
and  German  Surgeons  of  large  experience,  and  with  whom  I  concur, 
is  denounced  by  men  of  equal  authority  in  America,— as  testified  by 
their  practice  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  With  regard  to  intra- 
thoracic hcemorrhage,  their  judgment  respecting  blood-lettmg  is  no 
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Protrusion  of  any  viscus.  commonly  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum must  be  met  by  early  reduction,  before  signs  of  strangulation 
have  supervened.    Relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  position 
and  gentle  manipulative  pressure,  is  the  rule  to  be  observed.  A  pedun- 
culated constriction  of  the  protruded  mass   may  be  overcome  by 
slio-htly  enlarging  the  aperture  with  a  probe-pomted  bistoury  or  herma- 
knife.    If  adhesions  have  taken  place,  they  may  be  detached,  when 
recent  and  slight ;  but  when  firm  and  extensive,  they  had  better  be  left 
alone,  rather  than  endanger  the  bowel  by  any  forcible  separation  or 
cutting  division  ;  and  the  Surgeon  must  be  content  with  rehevmg  the 
constriction,— thus  conforming  to  the  usual  rule,  with  regard  to  this 
complication,  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.    In  returning 
the  part,  the  direction  of  pressure  should  be  towards  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  the  aperture  ;  lest,  otherwise,  the  protrusion  be  slipped 
between  the  muscles,  leaving  the  neck  unreduced.    Having  entirely 
returned  the  part  into  the  abdomen,  the  finger  should  not  follow  it 
further ;  the  gut  or  omentum  may  remain  more  safely  placed  near  the 
aperture,  that  in  the  event  of  sloughing  there  shall  be  a  free  vent  for 
the  discharge.    An  inflamed  state  of  the  protrusion  does  not  contra- 
indicate  its  reduction ;  but  gangrene  of  the  intestine  must  be  treated 
on  a  different  principle, — an  incision  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
protruded  portion,  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  Gangrenous 
omentum  should  be  removed  by  excision,  the  arteries  having  been 
each  separately  ligatured ;  and  the  stump  of  the  mass  removed  should 
be  left  just  within  the  wound,  as  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Woimd  of  the  intestine  modifies  the  treatment,  according  as  to  whether 
the  bowel  be  protruded  or  not.  Wound  of  the  intestine  without  pro- 
trusion is  out  of  reach;  and  the  discharge  of  f^cal  matter  must  be  facili- 
tated. The  patient  should  be  laid  in  such  a  position  that  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  shall  escape  through  the  external  wound  in  the  abdominal 
wall ;  lying  on  the  injured  side  may  offer  the  most  dependent  position 
to  the  opening,  or  the  recumbent  attitude,  with  the  knees  drawn  up, 
may  best  facilitate  the  discharge  from  a  wound  near  the  umbilicus. 
Considering  the  risk  of  feculent  extravasation,  and  the  consequent 
peril,  this  mode  of  treatment,  by  position,  is  open  to  question.  Large 
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experience  would  seem  to  show  that  when  the  intestine  is  penetrated 
without  protrusion,  the  general  rule  should  be  to  dose  the  intestin^u' 
wound  by  suture— I.e.  practise  enteroraphy ;   having  enlarged  the 
abdominal  opening,  if  necessary,  by  an  exploratory  incision,  to  find  the 
seat  ot  intestinal  lesion.   Recourse  to  enteroraphy,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  more  or  less  expressly  sanctioned  by  Legouest  in  thf 
Crimean  War,  by  Lohmeyer  in  the  Danish  War,  and  by  Beck  in  the 
Franco-German  campaign ;    and   exploration  with  enterooraphv  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Otis,  from  the  results  of  numerous  cases 
adduced  in  his  comprehensive  "Surgical  History  of  the  American 
War  "  (1861-65).    Bat  I  think  that  objections  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment should  not  be  overlooked;  for,  as  the  intestine  remains  within 
the  abdomen,  in  searching  to  find  the  wounded  part,  fsecal  extravasa- 
tion is  very  apt  to  occur;  and  more  especially  if  perchance  several 
folds  of  the  bowel  be  penetrated.    Wound  of  the  intestine,  with  pro- 
trusion,  is  a  condition  respecting  the  treatment  of  which  surgical 
authorities  have  also  held  a  difference  of  opinion.     Closure  of  the 
wound  witb  sutures — enteroraphy — and  reduction  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  intestine  just  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  constitute.-, 
the  plan  of  treatment  generally  applicable.    The  sutures,  according  tj 
Travers's  observations  on  animals,  soon  become  coated  over  with  a 
layer  of  lymph,  and  ulceration  taking  place  inwards,  they  are  even- 
tually detached  and  fall  into  the  intestinal  canal;  while  the  line  of 
incision  uniting  by  adhesion,  leaves  a  firm  cicatrix.    For  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  peritoneal  margins  into  contact,  as  the 
source  of  adhesion.     The  needle  used  should  be  a  fine  round  needle, 
and  the  sutures,  fine  round  sewing-silk;  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut 
should  be  brought  together,  into  even  apposition,  and  the  sutures 
clipped  off  close  to  the  knot.     To  avert  any  tendency  to  the  escape 
of  feecal  matter  in  the  intervals  of  this  interrupted  suture,  the  con-" 
tinned  or  glover's  suture  will  be  preferable  for  a  wound  of  any 
extent ;  observing  to  pass  the  thread  from  within  outwards,  and  from 
without  inwards,  alternately ;  thus  to  invert  the  lips  of  the  intestine, 
and  bring  the  peritoneum  into  contact.    When  returned  into  the 
abdomen,  the  gut  is  left  near  the  external  aperture,  to  allow  of  free 
discharge  in  the  event  of  sloughing.     The  abdominal  wound,  if  ex- 
tensive, may  be  partially  closed  by  suture;   leaving  a  dependent 
opening. 

Another  plan  of  treatment,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
Surgeons  of  experience,  consists  in  reduction  of  the  protruded  portion, 
just  into  the  abdomen,  without  closure  of  the  wound  in  the  gut,  and  so 
that  the  two  apertures,  intestinal  and  parietal,  shall  correspond  and  lie 
in  contact.  Adhesion  taking  place  between  the  two  apertures,  an 
artificial  anus  is  formed.  The  alleged  advantages  of  this  procedure 
are  :  the  absence  of  sutures,  as  foreign  bodies,  and  the  prevention  of 
feculent  extravasation  incident  to  the  mechanical  closure  of  an  in- 
testinal wound  by  sutures.  The  mechanical  efiicacy  of  sutures  is, 
however,  now  no  longer  a  question.  And  the  obvious  disadvantages 
of  attempting  to  form  an  artificial  anus  are :  the  liability  of  feculent 
extravasation  pending  adhesion  of  the  two  apertures,  subject  also  to 
alteration  of  their  relative  position;  and  the  sad  inconvenience  of  a 
permanent  artificial  anus  in  any  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  But 
an  extensive  and  transverse  wound,  or  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  in- 
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testine,  cannot  be  closed  efEectually  by  suture ;  it  will  almost  inevitably 
reopen  by  sloughing  ;  and  a  wound  of  intestine  already  gangrenous  is 
unfit  for  reduction.  In  tliese  exceptional  conditions,  tbe  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus  will  be  expedient  or  unavoidable. 

The  after-treatment  of  wounded  intestine,  with,  or  without  pro- 
trusion, is  the  same  as  that  of  rupture.  The  principle  being  to  prevent 
any  peristaltic  action  which  might  disturb  the  process  of  reparative 
adhesion,  opium  should  be  administered  to  confine  the  bowels  for  a 
week,  when  a  castor-oil  enema  may  be  given.  During  this  period  the 
diet  should  be  sparing  and  exclusively  fluid;  subsequently,  a  small 
quantity  only  of  light  solid  food  may  be  gradually  allowed  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Protrusions  of  other  abdominal  organs  have  been  dealt  with  by 
excision  or  ligature.  Portions  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  pancreas,  have 
thus  been  removed,  and  successfully. 

Traumatic  Peritonitis, — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  conse- 
quent on  injury,  whether  contusion  or  wound  of  the  abdomen,  or 
arising  from  extravasation — feculent  or  alimentary,  bilious,  urinary, 
or  sanguineous — is  denoted  by  certain  characteristic  symptoms.  Pain 
and  great  tenderness  on  the  slightest  pressure,  spread  from  the  seat 
of  injury  over  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  tympanitic  distension 
and  resonance  on  light  percussion.  A  dry  tongue,  which  soon  becomes 
brown,  constant  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation,  are 
the  main  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  The  patient  lies  recumbent,  with 
his  knees  drawn  up  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  the  easiest 
position;  he  breathes  entirely  by  the  thorax,  the  abdomen  scarcely 
moving  with  each  respiration ;  and  the  expression  of  countenance  is 
anxious,  with  perhaps  a  nipped  appearance  of  the  nose, — owing  ap- 
parently to  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  and  a  bleating  action  of  the 
alar  cartilages,  in  connection  with  the  short  and  hurried  breathing. 
A  distressing  hiccup  often  adds  further  embarrassment ;  so  that  the 
patient  speaks  with  a  panting  and  broken  voice.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
small,  and  hard,  often  feeling  like  a  wire  drawn  under  the  finger ;  in- 
creasing rapidly  to  100,  120,  or  more  beats  per  minute,  it  becomes 
proportionately  weak  and  irregular  as  vital  power  declines.  Effusion 
takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  resonance  is  then 
exchanged  for  dulness  on  percussion;  commencing  in  the  flanks, 
where  the  fluid  portion  first  accumulates,  and  gradually  extending  over 
the  abdomen,  as  it  increases  in  quantity.  The  lymph  effused,  com- 
monly of  greenish-yellow  colour,  may  be  fibrinous  and  plastic  in. 
character,  fitted  for  adhesive  reparation;  or  corpuscular  and  curdy, 
with  an  abundance  of  yellow  serum,  or  sero-purulent  fluid.  The 
peritoneal  sui-face  is  more  or  less  injected,  both  in  its  visceral  and 
parietal  aspects  ;  the  tint  of  redness  and  form  of  vascularity  varying 
in  different  parts  of  the  membrane.  Peritonitis  after  abdominal  injury 
begins  usually  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  that  to  three  days 
subsequently;  as  acide  inflammation,  it  may  run  its  course  rapidly, 
in  either  of  these  periods  or  longer,  and  sometimes  it  assumes  a  chronic 
form.  Plastic  or  reparative  peritonitis  is  of  a  sthenic  character ;  cor- 
puscular, and  especially  purulent,  peritonitis  is  of  an  asthenic  character, 
and  speedily  fatal.  ' 

Treatment. — These  two  general  characters  of  Peritoneal  inflam- 
mation indicate  the  plan  of  treatment.    In  both  forms  of  the  disease 
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tlie  measures  to  be  adopted  consist  in  topical  blood-letting  by  means 
of  leeches  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  warm  fomen- 
tations ;  coupled  with  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  in  pill, 
every  four  or  six  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  effusion  beyond  tliat 
requisite  for  adhesive  reparation,  and  to  promote  absorption.  Neither 
local  depletion  nor  warm  epithems  proved  efficacious  in  the  numerous 
cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis  during  the  American  "War  of  the  Rebellion  ; 
but  the  continued  influence  of  ice  over  the  entire  abdomen  was  often 
used  to  subdue  the  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  action  of  mercury  in 
relation  to  inflammatory  effusion  may  be  open  to  question ;  but  in 
traumatic  peritonitis,  the  early  administration  of  opium  is  specially 
advantageous,  by  controlling  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  a  valuable  resource 
when  opium  would  be  rejected  by  the  stomach ;  but  opiate  suppositories 
have  a  moi'e  direct  effect  upon  the  intestine.  Purgatives  during  the 
inflammatory  stage  are  useless  or  injurious,  the  constipation  depend- 
ing on  the  paralyzing  influence  of  peritoneal  inflammation  over  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  In  the  case  of  wound  of  the  bowel, 
this  state  of  quiescence  is  necessary  for  re2oaration,  and  Nature's 
provision  for  that  purpose.  Beef-tea  and  other  fluid  food  should  be 
the  only  form  of  nourishment  given  during  this  period.  Iced  soda- 
water  or  barley-water  seems  to  allay  sickness,  which  may  also  be 
combated  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  potash,  in  draught,  taken  occasion- 
ally. At  the  end  of  about  a  week  any  feculent  accumulation  may  be 
removed  as  a  source  of  irritation,  by  the  gentle  action  of  an  olea- 
ginous enema.  In  asthenic  peritonitis,  depletion  should  be  moderated, 
and  the  vital  power  must  be  soon  sustained  by  wine,  brandy  and  egg 
mixture,  or  other  stimulants,  and  light  nom"ishing  food. 

Chronic  peritonitis  will  require  the  continued  influence  of  mercury, 
with  blistering  of  the  abdomen  and  mercurial  ointment  dressing,  to 
remove  the  lingering  effusion.  Compression,  by  means  of  an  abdominal 
support,  may  also  promote  absorption  ;  although  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  gypsum-bandage,  which  Neudoerfer  recommends,  and, 
I  believe,  employs  in  the  acute  stage,  for  the  suppression  of  inflam- 
mation. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

HERNIA. 

Hernia  is  a  generic  term,  signifying  the  protrusion  of  any  organ  from 
its  natural  cavity;  such  protrusion  occurring  through  a  natural  or 
accidental  aperture.  Thus  we  recognize  Hernia  of  the  brain,  through 
an  opening  in  the  skull;  of  the  lung,  through  an  opening  in  the 
thoracic  parietes ;  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  omentum,  or  other 
abdominal  organ,  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
protruded  part  is  covered  by  the  integuments,  which  overlie  the  aper- 
ture and  course  of  the  protrusion ;  and  this  structural  condition  may 
be  said  to  distinguish  Hernia  from  Prolapsus,  which  is  simply  an 
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nncovered  and  exposed  pi'otrusion  of  any  organ,  as  of  tlie  uterus  or 
rectum.  Hernia  and  Rupture  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
terms ;  but  tlie  latter  term  would  imply  some  breaking  or  laceration 
of  the  textures  resisting  at  the  seat  of  visceral  protrusion,  a  lesion 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  production  of  Hernia. 

Abdominal  Hernu  may  be  considered,  in  its  General  Pathology 
and  Treatment;  and  that  of  the  various  Special  Forms  of  such 
Hernise. 

Situations  of  Hernia.— The  various  apertures  naturally  existing 
in  the  abdominal  parietes  offer  structural  facilities  for  the  protrusion 
of  the  viscera  ;  while  apertures  accidentally  existing  as  malformations, 
or  formed  by  injury  or  disease,  also  favour  the  occurrence  of  Hernia. 

Taking  the  former  as  the  more  common  and  normal,  or  anatomical 
situations  of  Hernia,  they  are ;  above  Poupart's  ligament — through  the 
ingainal  canal ;  below  the  ligament — through  the  femoral  canal ; 
through  the  several  apertures  of  the  pelvis  ; — in  front,  through  the 
obturator  or  thyroid  foramen ;  through  the  arch  of  the  pubes  in  ^  the 
perinseum  ;  below, — into  the  labium  pudendi,  by  the  side  of  the  vagina ; 
behind,—  through  the  ischiatic  notch ;  through  the  umbilical  aperture ; 
or  at  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  ventral,  epigastric,  and 
lumbar  Hernise;  and  through  the  diaphragm. 

Names  of  Hernls;. — Distiactive  names  are  given  to  abdominal 
Hernise,  according  to  their  anatomical  situation ;  the  viscus  protruded  ; 
the  period  of  life  at  which  the  hernial  sac  is  formed ;  the  stage  of 
protrusion;  and  the  pathological  condition  of  the  hernia.  Thus  we 
recognize  by  their  situation;  Inguinal  hernia.  Femoral  or  Crural  hernia, 
Obturator  or  Thyroid  hernia.  Perineal  hernia,  Pudendal  hernia. 
Vaginal  hernia,  Ischiatic  hernia.  Umbilical  hernia.  Ventral  hernia — at 
the  liuea  alba,  or  the  linea  semi-lunaris.  Epigastric  hernia.  Lumbar 
hernia,  Diaphragmatic  hernia.  The  protruded  viscus  gives  names ; 
Intestinal  hernia  or  enterocele.  Omental  hernia  or  epiplocele,  their 
combination  being  Entero-epiplocele ;  hernia  of  the  stomach  or  Gas- 
trocele ;  of  the  bladder  or  Cystocele.  Congenital  hernia,  and  its 
A'ariety,  Infantile  or  Encysted  hernia,  relate  to  the  formation  of  the 
hernial  sac  by  the  persistent  patency,  from  birth,  of  the  vaginal  pro- 
cess or  sheath  of  peritoneum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis ;  the  one 
condition  signifying  complete  patency  of  this  sheath ;  the  other,  its 
closure  at  the  abdominal  orifice,  leaving  the  sheath  open  below,  and 
into  which  the  hernial  sac  descending,  the  tunica  vaginalis  encloses 
the  sac — forming  an  encysted  hernia.  Complete  and  Incomplete  hernia 
are  terms  having  reference  to  the  stage  of  protrusion ;  inguinal  hernia 
incomplete,  or  within  the  canal,  is  named  bubonocele,  and  when 
complete,  scrotal  hernia  in  the  male,  labial  in  the  female.  The  patho- 
logical condition  of  hernia  gives  rise  to  highly  important  practical 
distinctions ;  reducible  hernia,  i/rreducihle  hernia,  incarcerated  and 
strangulated  hernise. 

General  Structure  op  Abdominal  Hernu. — The  Hernia  consists 
of  a  peritoneal  sac  or  pouch,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  the  sac-contents. 

Sac. — The  sac  is  a  prolongation  of  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum, 
from  the  aperture  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but  this  prolongation  is 
of  two  distinct  kinds  in  its  relation  to  a  Hernial  protrusion.  The  sac 
may  be  produced  in  two  different  ways ;  either  by  gradual  protrusion 
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and  distension  of  the  peritoneum  under  pressure  of  the  protruding 
organ, — forming  the  ordinary,  acquired  hernial  sac ;  or  it  may  be  a  pre- 
existing vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,  left  open  after  birth  as  a  mal- 
formation, into  which  sheath  an  organ  protruding,  it  thus  becomes  a 
hernial  sac, — the  congenital  hernial  sac.  Both 
kinds  of  sacs  are  illustrated  by  inguinal  hcrniae. 

A  hernial  sac  consists  of  two  portions  :  the 
tody,  or  dilated  portion,  the  lowest  part  of  which 
is  sometimes  named  the  fundus ;  and  the  neck, 
or  constricted  portion,  the  abdominal  opening  into 
which  is  named  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  These  dis- 
tinctive terms  are  convenient  for  description,  and 
practically  important.  Varieties. — The  sac  may  be 
absent  in  certain  structural  conditions  of  hernia ; — 
if  the  protruding  organ  be  naturally  partially  un- 
covered by  peritoneum,  as  the  c^cum  or  bladder ; 
in  hernia  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  by  pro- 
trusion through  the  mesentery  or  the  meso-colon, 
or  by  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  band  of 
false  membrane  constricting  a  portion  of  intestine  ; 
from  rupture  of  the  sac  by  violence  ;  or  as  the 
result  of  ulceration.  On  the  other  hand,  tv:o 
sacs  may  have  formed,  both  having  protruded 
through  the  same  aperture,  constituting  a  double 
hernia.  One  sac  may  be  placed  behind  (Fig.  772),  or  within  the 
other. t  Occasionally,  the  sac  may  be  bifurcated. J  The  neck  of  the  sac 
sometimes  consists  of  two  constricted  portions ;   representing  the 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1 335.  Double  inguinal  hernia — oblique,  on  the  right  side, 
showing  two  sacs,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  former  has  a  smaller  mouth,  is 
elongated,  and  is  four  inches  in  length.  The  posterior  is  larger,  and  nearly 
globular,  and  has  a  wider  mouth,  being  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  transverse 
diameter.  The  spermatic  vessels  (veins  varicose)  and  vas  deferens  are  attached  to 
the  back  of  this  sac  and  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  sac ;  and  the  epigastric 
artery  makes  a  wide  circuit,  passing  roiind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  necks  of 
both  sacs.  The  patient  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  there  had  been  symj)toms  of 
strangulation  for  three  days  ;  a  small  hernia  had  been  returned  on  the  left  side,  and 
one  could  be  made  to  descend  on  the  right  side  by  coughing,  but  could  be  very 
easily  returned.  The  symptoms  of  strangulation  becoming  ui'gent,  operation  was 
performed  on  the  left  side ;  and  an  empty  sac  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
Death  took  place  the  next  day ;  and  then  the  smaller  anterior  sac,  on  the  right 
side,  was  seen  to  have  been  pushed  into  the  abdomen,  together  with  a  portion  of  in- 
testine, strangulated  by  its  neck.  This  had  probably  occurred  in  reducing  the 
intestine  from  the  larger  posterior  sac.  See  also  Guy's  Hosp.  Eeports,  vol.  iv. 
(Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

t  See  Ibid.,  1291.  Femoral  hernisB ;  a  larger  old  sac,  a  recent  sac  above,  in 
the  usual  situation  of  femoral  hernia ;  and  two  or  three  small  sacs  near  the  sides 
of  the  old  one.  At  the  bach  of  this  specimen,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  recently 
protruded  sac,  on  its  outer  side,  directly  over  the  femoral  vessels,  there  is  the 
appearance  of  another  small  peritoneal  protrusion.  A  portion  of  the  ileum,  just 
the  diameter  of  the  bowel,  was  strangulated ;  the  intestine  above  the  strictured 
part  is  distended,  that  below  being  of  its  natural  size.  The  patient,  a  woman, 
having  symptoms  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  an  operation  was  performed, 
and  on  opening  the  lower  sac,  it  was  found  empty ;  the  upper  recent  sac,  which 
contained  the  portion  of  strangulated  bowel,  was  not  opened,  but  the  stricture 
at  Poupart's  ligament  was  divided,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  were  readily 
returned.    Death  ensued  in  six  hours.   (J.  Hunter.) 

X  See  Ibid.,  1288.  A  large  inguinal  hernial  sac;  at  its  lower  part  branching 
into  two  pouches  of  equal  size,  one  lying  behind  the  other.  (Hunterian.) 
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Fig.  773." 


Fig.  774.t 


natural  anatomical  condition  of  the  surrounding  parts, — as  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  abdominal  rings,  in  complete,  oblique  inguinal 
hernia;  or,  the  original  neck  may  have  slipped  down  with  a  fresh 
protrusion,  forming  the  "  sacs  aux  collets  "  of  French  authors.  I 
have  thus  seen  three  necks  produced,  or  corresponding  constrictions, 
in  a  large  scrotal  omental  hernia.  These  thickened  rings  vary  in 
position  with  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  sac,  as  Cloquet  observed ; 
being  transverse  or  oblique,  according  to  the  more  or  less  equal 
descent  of  the  sac.  The  rings  consist  of  fibrous  indentations  of  the 
peritoneum;  and  sometimes  they  pass  inwards  as  duplicatures,  form- 
ing septa  or  partitions,  dividing  the  sac  into  two  cavities,  which 
communicate  by  a  central  aperture.  Occasionally,  an  incomplete  ring 
has  a  corresponding  semilunar  valvular  fold,  within  the  sac ;  or  form- 
ing an  almost  complete  septal  division.    (Fig.  773.) 

Structural  Changes  in  the  Sao. — -The  size,  shape,  and  textural  con- 
dition of  the  peritoneal  prolongation  vary  according  to  the  period  of 
its  formation,  in  the  acquired  her- 
nial sac.  Commencing  as  a  small 
digital  depression,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  and  then  that 
of  a  finger  of  a  glove.  These  forms 
are,  however,  somewhat  dependent 
on  the  region  in  which  the  hernia 
is  developed.  At  this  early  period, 
the  entrance  to  the  sac  is  larger 
than  the  body, — there  is  no  true 
neck,  and  strangulation  of  the  pro- 
truded organ  cannot  occur.  At 
length  the  sac,  reaching  tissues  of 
less  resistance,  undergoes  dilata- 
tion and  acquires  a  spherical 
shape ;  while  the  entrance  be- 
coming proportionately  constricted 
and  puckered,  forms  a  neck  of  variable  length  and 
calibre,  so  that  strangulation  can  occur.  In  this  state,  the  sac  may  retain 
the  originally  thin,  transparent  texture  of  peritoneal  membrane  ;  but  it 
soon  becomes  adherent  to  adjoining  parts.  Organization  takes  place,  in 
both  the  body  and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  more  particularly  in  the  latter 
portion.  The  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  is  the  principal  seat  of  these 
textural  changes.  They  consist  in  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels, 
increasing  the  vascular  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  a 
contractile  induration  of  the  cellular  texture,  attended  with  a  marked 
diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  fat,  although  the  person  be  very 
fat.  This  textural  transformation  of  the  peritoneum  is  evinced  by 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  sac,  especially  its  neck.  Contraction 
follows  to  some  extent,  and  even  obliteration,  when  the  hernial 
protrusion  ceases.  The  peritoneal  transformation  acquires  a  fibrous 
and  less  vascular  character,  and  the  consequent  induration  may  be 
cartilaginous,  or  even  ossific,  in  the  form  of  plates.  This  is  the  state  of 
an  old  hernial  sac  (Fig.  774),  and  the  contraction  is  most  notable  when 

1287.    A  large  inguinal  hernial  sac;  showing  also  a 
wall    (sTa'  )       transverse  crescentio  fold  or  partition  from  its  posterior 

t  Ibid.,  1289.   Thickened  sac  of  old  inguinal  hernia.  (Liston.) 
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the  sac  has  not  been  Bubject  to  hernial  protrusion  for  some  time.  As 
affecting  the  neck,  such  change  is  at  once  perilous  and  curative ;  the 
one,  by  inducing  strangulation,  in  the  event  of  a  hernial  descent  of  any 
;  the  other,  by  leading  to  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
During  all  these  changes  in  the  structural  condition  of  the  sac,  the 
visceral  layer  of  peritoneum,  which  invests  the  protrusion,  retains  its 
thin  and  transparent  texture,  with  its  polished,  serous  secreting  sur- 
face,— in  contact  with  that  of  the  interior  of  the  sac,  whenever  the 
hernial  protrusion  descends. 

Abdominal  Parietes — and  their  Structural  Changes. — The  layers  of 
different  textures,  constituting  the  abdominal  parietes,  through  which  a 
Hernial  protrusion  successively  passes,  form  what  are  termed  the  cover- 
ings  or  investments  of  Hernia,  in  addition  to  the  peritoneal  sac.  The 
aperture  or  apertures  in  the  parietes,  through  which  the  protrusion 
begins,  corresponds  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Both  the  aperture 
and  the  coverings  undergo  remarkable  changes,  which  may  almost  or 
altogether  efface  the  original  anatomical  characters  of  these  parts.  The 
changes  here  referred  to  are  partly  mechanical,  and  partly  textural. 
The  hernial  aperture  becomes  altered  in  shape,  assuming  a  circular 
form,  and  enlarged,  while  its  relative  position  is  gradually  displaced, 
and  usually  towards  the  middle  line ;  two  apertures  thus  forming  one, 
as  that  of  the  abdominal  rings  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  The 
coverings  of  hernia  gradually  become  stretched  and  loose,  so  that 
the  skin  appears  redundant  and  wrinkled,  when  an  old  hernia  is 
reduced.  Textural  changes  consist  in  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
parietal  aperture ;  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  individual  characters 
of  the  coverings,  which  are  more  or  less  fused  into  one,  and  with 
which  the  sac  is  consolidated.  (See  Fig.  774.)  All  these  changes 
result  from  detrusion  and  pressure  by  the  hernial  protrusion,  operating 
mechanically  on  the  parts,  or  inducing  textural  degeneration  and 
atrophy ;  or  textural  transformation  may  be  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory adhesion, — consequent  on  the  constant  pressure  of  a  truss-pad, 
a  blow,  or  excessive  manipulation.  The  general  atrophy  which  the 
coverings  of  hernia  undergo  is  not  shared  by  all 
alike ;  for  often  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue 
becomes  loaded  with  granular  fat,  looking  Kke 
omentum,  but  enclosing  the  sac.  Sometimes  cysts 
form  around  the  sac ;  either  as  the  result  of  obliter- 
ated abortive  hernial  sacs,  according  to  Cloquet's 
description,  or  as  an  independent  cystic  develop- 
ment in  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue.  Thus, 
then,  the  whole  Pathology  of  Hernia  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  important  aspect  of  study  than 
its  pure  Anatomy. 

Contents  of  the  Sac — and  their  Structural 
Changes. — All  the  abdominal  viscera  are  severally 
subject  to  Hernia,  though  not  with  equal  fre- 
quency; the  pancreas,  it  is  said,  alone  excepted. 
The  contents  of  a  Hernial  sac,  therefore,  vary  con- 
siderably. They  are  usually  the  intestine  or  omen- 
tum conjointly  or  singly;  the  small  intestine,  particularly  the  ileum, 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1297.  Portion  of  jejunum,  which  was  stransulated  ia 
an  umbilical  hernia.   (John  Howship.]) 
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more  probably  than  any  otber  abdominal  viscus,  owing  to  its  long 
mesenteric  attacliment  and  its  hanging  near  the  abdominal  apertures 
tbrouo-h  which  hernise  commonly  take  place— namely,  the  inguinal  and 
femoral  rings.    The  quantity  of  intestine  protruded  may  be  small —a 
knuckle  of  Intestine  (Fig.  775),  or  not  even  the  whole  of  its  circum- 
ference (Fig.  776),  or  it  may  extend  to  several  feet  in  length. 
Omentum,  varying  in  quantity,  is  folded  together,  or  perhaps  matted 
into  a  cylindrical  mass  ;  when  unfolded,  it  has  a  triangular  or  fan 
shape,  the  base  being  below  and  the 
apes  upwards  at  the  abdominal  aper- 
ture.   Old  herniated  omentum  loses 
its  peculiar  ramified  adipose  cellular 
texture,  and  becomes  consolidated; 
the  veins  assuming  a  somewhat  vari- 
cose condition.  Sometimes  apertures 
form  in  it,  through  which  a  coil  of 
intestine  passing,  strangulation  may 
happen  within  the  sac.    Cysts,  oc- 
casionally, form  in  the  omentum, 
and  into  which  the  intestine  may  slip. 
When  intestine  and  omentum  co- 
exist in  the  sac,  usually  the  omen- 
tum descends  in  front,  and  will  be  , 
found  to  enclose  and  conceal  the  intestine,  on  opening  the  sac.  This 
is  explained  by  the  situation  of  the  great  omentum,  which  hangs  as  an 
apron  from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  immediately  behind 
the  abdominal  wall ;  and  thus  also  omentum  is  more  often  protruded  in 
umbilical  and  inguinal  than  in  crural  hernise.    Occasionally,  other 
viscera  are  herniated ;  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  csecum,  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  other  portion  of  the  colon,  bladder,  uterus,  ovaries,  or  even 
the  kidney.    Serous  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and 
transparent,  is  always  found  within  a  hernial  sac,  but  in  very  variable 
quantity.    Usually  only  sufficient  to  lubricate  the  interior  and  contents 
of  the  sac,  this  fluid  may  be  the  principal  constituent,  amounting  to 
several  ounces,  and  distending  the  sac.    It  is  copiously  secreted  when 
the  sac  is  inflamed  or  the  hernia  strangulate'd,  and  most  abundantly  in 
inguinal  herniae. 

Adventitious  or  false  membranes,  forming  adhesions,  are  met  with. ; 
either  as  the  product  of  inflammation  in  strangulated  hernia,  or  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  old  irreducible  hernia.  The  situation,  length, 
thickness,  and  density  of  these  adhesions  present  many  diEerences  of 
appearance.  Thus,  adhesions  may  have  formed  between  the  interior  of 
the  sac  and  its  contents,  in  the  shape  of  uniting  bands,  or  as  bridles 
across  the  sac  from  one  side  to  the  other,  imprisoning  the  contained 
viscera ;  or  again,  adhesions  may  have  taken  place  between  the  latter, 
as  between  two  coils  of  intestine,  or  between  intestine  and  omentum. 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1302.  An  -unreduced  straBgulated  femoral  hernia ;  in 
part  only  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel;  showing  also  contraction  of  the  in- 
testine before  the  strictured  part,  and  dilatation  of  the  part  behind  it.  The  patient, 
a  woman  aged  thirty-five,  had  a  rupture  for  several  years ;  this  was  reduced  from 
time  to  time,  until  on  one  occasion  symptoms  of  strangulation  set  in,  and  continued 
after  reduction  had  been  accomplished;  straining  and  vomiting  reproduced  the 
hernia,  which  now  could  not  bo  returned.  An  operation  was  proposed  by  the 
Surgeon,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  refused.  (Huntcrian.) 
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interior  of  the  sac  or Too^o^r^r  attached  to  the 

loose  m  the  cavity.    Becent  adhesions  are  soft 
Fig.  777  *  ana  pJiant ;  old-standtnrj  adhesions  are  firm  and 

unyielding.    They  are  sometimes  discoloured 
as  if  blood-stamed.  ' 
Adhesion  of  the  omentum  across  the  sac, 


so  as  to  form  a  distinct  sac  or  cyst  below  the 
visceral  contents,  and  in  which  fluid  accumu- 
lates  constitutes  the  condition  known  as  hydro- 
cele  ofthe  hernial  sac.  A  considerable  quantity 
ot  fluid  may  thus  accumulate;  some  ounces 
or  even  pints.  It  is  a  rare  structural  alter- 
ation m  the  Hernial  sac;  one  only  having 
been  noticed  by  Curling,  one  by  Boyer,  one 

  by  Lawrence,  two  by  Pott,  and  two  by  Pel- 

,  ^^^^'o-    Sometimes,  a  duplicature  of  the  npri 

toneum    corresponding  to   a   constricted  ring  externally   fo^s  ' 

aescribes  it,  below  the  hernial  protrusion.    To  these  I  can  add  one 
formed  in  another  way;  by  closure  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  aS 
reduction  of  a  strangulated  scrotal  hernia  by  operation.    The  compress 
th?i  ''^'''^T'  '"P^'^^y  idhesion  of  the  nXof 

sent  n''  t^P  ^'^^^ .^^^ ^'^^  ^^o-  Pre- 

senting the  original  appearance  as  if  the  hernia  had  returned  I 

tapped  this  scrotal  sac,  and  drew  off  several  ounces  of  brownish  fluid 
SwTr'  The  fluid  of  ascites  is  apt  to  palsl^to  and 

distend  a  hernial  sac,  as  if  a  hydrocele  of  the  sac.  But  this  state  i, 
distinguished  by  the  ready  return  of  the  fluid  into  fhe  abdo^et  on 
compressing  the  swelling,  and  its  escape  again  when  the  hand  iWth- 
u.rtij'W'n. 

Black  spots,  or  brown  and  red  patches,  sometimes  beset  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  sac,  and  of  the  visceral  protrusion;  or  these 
marks  may  be  so  diffused  as  to  give  a  tawny  hue  to  the  whole 
peritoneal  surfaces.  These  appearances  are  probably  the  result  of 
eccnymoses,  the  blood  having  undergone  various  changes  of  colour 
liiis  condition  might  perhaps  be  mistaken  for  gangrene. 

Loose  foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  found  within  the  hernial  sac  • 
tJiey  are  usually  round,  smooth,  and  firm,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  chestnut  and  single.  They  consist  of  a  laminated  fibrous  envelope 
with  a  central  fatty  nucleus;  apparently  one  of  the  glandulse  epiploiciB 
detached,  and  encapsuled.  Other  bodies  may  be  met  with  of  a 
cartilaginous  nature,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  detachment  of  the 
plates  which  sometimes  form  in  the  walls  of  an  old  hernial  sac. 

Jitrangidation.~The  structural  changes  coincident  with  the  strangu- 
lation  ot  hernia  demand  special  notice.  The  visceral  protrusion  is 
nipped  and  indented  at  the  seat  of  strangulation— the  stricture.  Other 
Changes  relate  to  adhesions,  the  state  of  the  intestine,  or  omentum,  and  of 
the  serous  fluid  in  point  of  its  colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  Adhesions 

nl.  ?°yv^°"-  ^urg.  Mus.,  1309.  The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia;  showing  firm 
branr'^CHQXrkn')  ^''''^^  °^  false  mem- 
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have  already  been  described  sufficiently;  tlieir  situations,  and  tbeir 
characters  as  recent  adhesions,  compared  witb  the  old-standing  adhesions 
of  irreducible  hernia.    Within  a  very  short  period  plastic  lymph  may 
have  been  effused,  and  even  become  vascular  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
anpearino-  as  shaggy  villi,  or  bridles,  and  sometimes  having  a  cellular 
or  a  membranous  form.     The  following  changes  take  place  con- 
currently in  the  state  of  the  serous  fluid  and  intestme  withm  the  sac, 
and  are  notably  important ;  the  one  as  being  an  indication  of  the  other. 
\  With  strangulation  of  only  afeto  hours'  duration,  the  fluid  is  pale  yellow, 
clear  and  bright;  the  intestine  is  simply  congested,  of  a  deep-red  colour, 
and  its  texture  elastic.    With  strangulation  of  many  hours'  existence, 
-  the  fluid  is  dark  brown,  but  clear,  and  the  intestine  of  a  purple  tint, 
"  but  its  texture  stUl  retains  its  elasticity.    With  strangulation  of  long 
duration,  or  after  Adolent  and  protracted  taxis,  the  fluid  resembles  a 
'  strong  infusion  of  coffee,  it  is  turbid,  with  blood  and  small  coagula 
i  mingled ;  the  intestine  is  dark  purple  shading  to  black,  it  has  lost  its 


Fig.  778.* 


Fig.  779.t 


peritoneal  brilliancy  and  become  dull  looking,  its  texture  is  leathery, 
not  resilient,  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  often  having  flakes  of  lymph 
adherent  to  its  surface.  With  turbid  serum,  of  a  dull  brownish-yellow 
colour,  mixed  with  blood,  coagula,  flakes  of  lymph,  or  rarely  pus,  and 
probably  having  a  feculent  odour,  the  intestine — ^having  a  blackish 
colour,  dull  appearance,  and  fleshy,  softened  consistence — is  approaching 
to  a  gangrenous  condition;  or  it  has  already  passed  into  sphacelus, 
when  shreds  of  the  peritoneal  coat  readily  peel  off.  (Fig.  778.)  With 
the  escape  of  gas  through  serum,  of  the  nature  last  described,  bubbles 
are  produced,  and  the  intestine  is  ruptured.    (Fig.  779.) 

In  the  natural  course  of  unrelieved  sphacelated  hernia,  the  sac  and 
integumental  coverings  become  inflamed,  infiltrated  with  serum  and 
pus ;  crepitation  ensues,  either  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  sac  or  its 
formation  in  the  decomposing  textures  externally,  and  gangrene  of  the 


*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1299.  Portion  of  jejunum  sphacelated ;  the  strangula- 
tion having  been  so  tight  that  minute  injection  could  not  pass  into  its  vessels,  from 
the  portion  of  bowel  within  the  abdomen.  Adhesion  of  the  strangulated  part  to  the 
interior  of  the  sac  had  taken  place.  (Howship.) 

+  Ibid.,  1305.  Portion  of  gangi'enous  small  intestine;  showing  a  rent,  ex- 
tending half  round  the  circumference  of  the  bowel.  The  margins  of  the  opening 
are  not  ulcerated.  The  mark  of  constriction  on  the  bowel  remains,  after  strangu- 
lation ;  and  probably  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce,  producing  rupture.  (Sir 
W.  Blizard.) 
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skin  supervening,  the  slough  separates,  and  an  artificial  anus  is  estab 

of  tt  TV'™''         "^'^^'^^^^  ^^k-  P^-«  between   ho  utk 

of  the  sac  and  the  hernial  aperture ;  thus  preventing  the  escape  of 
f»cal  matter  backwards  into  the  abdomen.  If  the  hernial  stdcture 
were  relieved  at  this  or  even  an  early  stage  of  gangrenous  intestine 
and  short  of  sphacelus,  the  intestine  might  not  rlgail  its  vitality ;  the 
portion  of  bowel  remaining  nipped  and  marked  as  by  a  band  constrict- 
ing  It.  i  have  thus  seen  strangulation  of  only  half  the  circumference 
ot  a  portion  of  intestine  prove  fatal  after  operation. 

Omentum   passes   through   similar  changes  of   congestion  and 
gangrene;  and,  if  unreduced,  the  sac  and  its  coverino-s  may  slou^rh 
and  the  portion  of  omentum  become  detached,  the  patient  making  a 
good  recovery.  ° 

Peritonitis  coincident  with  strangulation,  commences  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  spreads  over  the  abdomen.  The  pathological 
appearances  are  not  peculiar;  an  injected  peritoneal  surface,  mth 
plastic  lymph  of  greenish-yellow  colour,  agglutinating  the  intestines 
or  overspreading  them,  and  puriform  serum  accumulated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  From  126  fatal  cases  of  hernia,  collected  by  Mr 
Bryant,  it  would  appear  that  in  about  69  per  cent,  peritonitis  with 
lymph -effusion  is  the  cause  of  death. 

Causes.— The  formation  of  Hernia  depends  upon  a  weakness  of 
some  point  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  wall,  and  thus  an  insufficient 
resistance  to  the  protruding  pressure  of  the  viscera,  as  subject  to  the 
compressing  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphrao-m.  The 
causes  of  hernia  are,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

(1.)  Preclisposincj  causes.— Structural  predisposition  consists  in  the 
natural  existence  of  the  various  anatomical  apertures  in  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  wall,  corresponding  to  the  normal  situations  of  Hernia  ;  and 
congenital  malformation  is  predisposing,  chiefly  as  connected  with 
congenital  and  infantile  inguinal  hernia;  or  the  predisposition  may 
arise  quite  accidentally,  from  injury— by  contusion,  or  by  distension  of 
the  abdomen  during  pregnancy  or  dropsy,  or  as  the  result  of  disease— 
by  abscess  or  other  weakening  disorganization  of  some  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Laxity  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  might  be 
reckoned  among  structurally  predisposing  conditions — e.g.,  the  ileum 
having  a  long  mesenteric  attachment,  and  hanging  near  the  inguinal 
and  femoral  rings  ;  the  omentum  also  loosely  hanging  as  a  sort  of 
abdominal  apron,  when  not  tucked  up  to  the  right  as  in  some  cases. 

General  predisposition  relates  to  sex,  age,  hereditary  influence,  and 
occupation. 

Sex. — Hales  are  far  more  subject  to  hernia  than  females.  Mr.  King- 
don  estimates  the  proportion  at  2  males  to  1  female,  for  all  ages  and 
including  every  form  of  hernia.  Out  of  a  gross  total  of  96,886  appli- 
cants for  trusses  at  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  78,394  were 
males ;  18,492  females.  In  relation  to  the  pojpulation,  the  frequency 
of  _  hernia  is  uncertain  ;  the  proportion  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
1  in  8  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  1  in  5  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  district.  In  France,  Malgaigne  estimated  the 
proportion  as  being  1  man  in  13,  and  1  woman  in  62.  In  relation  to 
the  situation  of  hernia,  males  are  more  subject  to  inguinal,  females  to 
femoral  and  umbilical  hernias.    The  relative  proportion  is  shown  by 
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various  numerical  records.  Thus,  from  a  collection  of  cases  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  we  find  that  in  52  of  inguinal  hernia,  all  were  males  ;  but  of 
65  femoral,  13  only  were  males,  and  the  remaining  much  larger  pro- 
portion, 52,  were  females.   Of  8  umbilical  hernioD,  however,  6  occurred 

in  males.  ,  j.      ,i     t  n 

j^^e.  Dilferences  of  opmion  prevail  respecting  the  liability  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  life.  According  to  Malgaigne,  hernia  is  less 
frequent  before  the  age  of  35  years  than  after  that  period;  Birkett 
affirms  that,  taking  all  varieties  of  heroia  in  both  sexes,  the  majority 
are  developed  before  35  years  of  age.  By  reference  to  statistics  out 
of  2343  cases  recorded  by  Malgaigne  ("L'Union  Medicale,  1854), 
555  or  23-6  per  cent.,  were  under  35  years  of  age,  and  1788,  or  76-4 
per 'cent.,  above  that  age.  On  the  contrary,  out  of  9296  cases  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Kingdon,  5659,  or  60-8  per  cent.,  had  commenced 
before  the  age  of  35  years,  and  3637,  or  39-2  per  cent.,  after  that  age. 
The  oreat  discrepancy  between  these  results  is  easily  explained ;  the 
one  series  records  the  ages  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  observation, 
the  other  had  reference  to  the  ages  when  the  hernia  was  first  noticed — 
the  essential  element  in  estimating  the  relation  of  period  of  life  to 
hernial  protrusion. 

Age  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  Hernia.— It  appears  from  Mr, 
Bryant's  collection  of  cases,  126,  that  with  regard  to  inguinal  hernia, 
twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  is  the  period  when  the  rupture  most  fre- 
quently commences ;  that  in  femoral  hernia  these  ages  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  that  generally  it  begins  between  fifty  and  seventy  years 
of  age. 

Age  in  relation  to  Sex. — The  proportion  between  males  and  females, 
subject  to  Hernia,  varies  considerably  at  different  periods  of  life,  owing 
to  congenital  predisposition.  According  to  Mr.  Eangdon's  statistics  for 
1860-61,  in  the  first  five  years  of  life,  the  proportion  was  1409  males, 
and  only  107  females;  while  in  the  five  years  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  ratio  had  changed  to  846  males  against  207 
females. 

Hereditary  influence. — The  children  of  ruptured  parents  are  fre- 
quently affected  in  like  manner.  Both  sexes  evince  an  equal  tendency 
to  be  thus  influenced,  in  about  the  proportion  of  thirty-four  per  cent. 
This  influence,  paternal,  maternal,  or  from  both  parents,  is  manifested 
'  mostly  in  infants  under  one  year  ;  the  proportion  being  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  that  age.  This  fact  is  referable, 
apparently,  to  an  arrested  closure  of  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum, 
or  of  its  ventral  orifice, — ^in  regard  to  inguinal  Hernia  ;  and  also  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  mesentery ;  both  of  which,  as  congenital 
structural  conditions,  are  probably  much  influenced  by  hereditary 
conformation. 

Occupation. — All  persons  are  liable  to  hernia ;  but  the  labouring 
class  is  most  subject,  seemingly,  however,  irrespective  of  any  particular 
trade  or  occupation.  Comparing  the  twenty-five  largest  classes  of 
occupation,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  from  the  census 
of  1851,  with  the  numbers  of  each  class  who  applied  to  the  Truss 
Society  during  three  successive  years,  Mr.  Kingdon  finds  that  the 
number  of  such  patients  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  numerical 
magnitude  of  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  not  to 
the  severity  of  the  toil. 
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traction  of  tL  atdTml?'''*^'  compressing  con- 

HenoP  if  rvFf!^  V,  muscles,  may  be  productive  of  hernia 

during'  tL  etrfo^:^?'^^^  P°«^--«      *be "od" 

hard  ridW  on  W^^^^^  T^^^^^^  ^^^^t-^'  ^-d,  in  particular^ 

formances  and  baZ  dnt^  TT?^      •l^'^P^"^'  ^^^^^^^  per: 

strainin  '  dpfl.+  dancmg  high  pitch  smgmg,  violent  cough  ng, 
straming  detsecation  or  micturition  in  connection  with  constination 

Re  nnp;n^^  ¥t    ""P'  ^  a  '  is  of  gradual  formation.  ^ 

Reducible  HERNiA.-6f7/mpW.-A  colourless,  soft,  compressiL],. 

crmmo^l  °'  '?P'"^'  P^^*       tJ^^  abdom'inalTaS 

sSe  wC  f?^  f  fPl]^^°^«,  opening.    This  tumour  increases  in 

size  when  the  patient  stands,  and  still  more  so  when  he  coughs,  and 
the  latter  act  commumcates  an  impulse  more  or  less  perceptible  to  the 
hand  when  placed  upon  the  tumour;  on  the  contrary,  it  diminishes  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  gentle  com- 
pressive manipulation  m  the  direction  of  protrusioS,-the  contents  of 
the  hernial  sac,  with  sometimes  the  sac  itself,  being  returned  into  the 
abdomen,  whence  this  procedure  is  denominated  the  reduction  of 
nnvSf;  ^^11.  probably  reappear,  when  the  patient  stands 

upright,  and  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  hernial  aperture.  There 
hemia^l'tumour       ^'^"^  °^  inflammation  in  connection  with  a  reducible 

Intestinal  hernia,— entewcele,  and  omental  hemm—epiplocele,  pre- 
sent  tumours  having  distinctive  characters  and  which  are  tolerably 
perceptible     Enterocele  is  soft,  compressible  and  elastic,  uniform  and 
globular;  it  yields  a  distinct  and  distending  impulse  on  coughincr  and 
a  gurgling  noise  as  it  returns,  suddenly,  into  the  abdomen.  Epiplocele 
IS  doughy  or  harder,  inelastic,  and  uneven  or  lobulated ;  yields  a  less 
distinct  and  a  solid  impulse  on  coughing,  and  returns  slowly,  bit  by 
bit  or  as  a  lump,  into  the  abdomen.    Percussion  cannot  be  trusted  to 
distinguish  intestine  from  omentum ;  for  if  there  be  f^cal  accumula- 
tion—solid or  fluid— m  the  bowel,  the  sound  elicited  from  that  struc- 
ture, or  from  omentum,  will  be  equally  dull.    Entero-epiplocele  forms  a 
tumour  of  mixed  characters,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  condition  of 
hernia ;  or  examination  fails  to  detect  the  visceral  natui-e  of  the  pro- 
trusion,—whether  it  be  intestine,  omentum,  or  both.  An  accumulation 
ot  fluid  m  the  hernial  sac  will  disguise  the  visceral  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  simulate  intestine.    Thus,  in  one  case  of  apparently  scrotal 
enterocele,  I  found,  by  operation,  only  half  the  diameter  of  a  knuckle 
ot  small  intestine  protruded  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  the 
sac  distended  with  serous  fluid. 

Various  kinds  of  swelling  in  the  regions  of  Hernia  simulate  that 
disease ;  but  their  diagnosis  will  be  more  usefully  noticed  in  describing 
bpecial  Herniee. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  mechanical  and  palliative,  or  operative 
and  curative. 

(1.)  Mechanical  treatment  consists  in  the  reduction  or  return  of 
hernia,  by  the  inanipulative  procedure  technically  named  the  Taxis ; 
and  the  prevention  of  its  return,  by  means  of  a  suitably  fitting  support 
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or  Truss.  The  constant  wearing  of  such  an  appliance  may,  perhaps, 
lead  to  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  a  radical  cure.  Until 
a  proper  truss  can  be  obtained,  a  pad  or  compress  should  be  aiaplied, 
and  retained  in  position  by  a  bandage ;  the  spica-bandage  being  adapted 
for  inguinal  or  femoral  hernige. 

Tams. — Eeduction  is  effected  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  by  bending  the  thigh 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  then  gently  compressing  the  tumour  with  the 
fingers,  back  in  the  direction  of  protrusion.  Sometimes,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  empty  the  neck  of  the  tumour  downwards,  by  com- 
pressing this  part  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  endeavour- 
ino-  to  retarn  the  diminished  neck  through  the  ring.  This  method 
may  be  more  practicable  in  an  inguinal  hernia  than  with  the  deeper 
neck  of  a  femoral  hernia.  Inversion  of  the  patient  has  sometimes  been 
practised,  in  order  that  the  force  of  gravity  may  aid  the  pressure  of 
taxis,  when  that  alone  has  failed.  But  no  advantage  has  thus  been 
gained. 

Truss. — The  qualities  of  a  Truss  should  be  estimated  by  its  light- 
ness, firmness,  elasticity,  and  adaptation  to  the  configuration  of  the 
wearer,  with  suflficient  strength  of  spring  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  rupture  from  the  abdomen.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  pad  or 
cushion  attached  to  a  metallic  spring,  with  straps  so  arranged  that  its 
movements  during  the  varied  postures  of  the  body  may  be  restrained. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  essential  elements  of  truss-construction,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  various 

forms  of  Trusses  employed  for  the  Fig.  780. 

diiierent  situations  of  hernial  pro- 
trusion will  be  far  better  under- 
stood in  connection  with  Special 
Hernias.  The  circular  spring  truss 
is,  generally,  the  most  suitable 
form.  The  names  of  trusses,  more 
or  less  in  common  use,  are  these : — 
Salmon  and  Ody's  self-adjusting 
truss,  which  has  a  pad  revolving 
on  a  ball  and  socket ;  the  Maidstone 
truss,  with  a  sliding  pad;  Edward's 
truss,  with  a  revolving  and  sliding 
pad ;  Adams's  graduated  pressure 
truss ;  Arnott's  graduated  pres- 
sure truss ;  Cole's  truss,  with  a 
spiral  spring  acting  on  the  pad ; 
Tod's  truss,  affording  more  effec- 
tual compression  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring ;  Newson's  wire 
truss,  affording  more  effectual  se- 
curity against  displacement;  Egg's 
truss,  which  requires  no  fastening; 
the  Moc-Main  lever  truss ;  the 
Tail-padded  truss  ;  the  Horseshoe- 
pad  truss ;  and  Bourjeaud's  elastic  india-rubber  belt  and  pad,  which 
may  be  more  conveniently  used  for  children. 

The  measurements  necessary  to  insure  a  properly  fitting  truss  are 
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practically  very  important,  and  requisite  for  the  Surgeon  to  know; 
especially  when  he  has  to  communicate  with  the  instrument  maker  at 
a  distance,  as  in  London  from  the  country.  Take  the  common  forms 
of  herniiB — inguinal  and  femoral.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
pelvis  must  be  measured,  lest  any  perchance  natural  difference  on  one 
side  should  alter  the  proportion  of  the  truss.  Place  the  end  of  the 
measuring  tape  over  the  lower  hernial  aperture,  draw  it  in  a  slanting 
direction  upwards  to  about  two  inches  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
thence  round  the  back  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  slantinw 
down  again  to  the  aperture.  (Fig.  780.)  The  size  of  the  truss  \vill  be 
represented  by  the  number  of  inches  thus  measured.  The  kind  of  pad 
— in  respect  to  its  shape,  size,  and  attachment  to  the  circumferential 
portion  of  the  truss — must  also  be  stated.  Lastly,  the  kind  and  side  of 
the  hernia. 

A  truss  having  been  applied,  it  should  be  tested^  by  desiring  the 
patient  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  bending 
the  body  forwards,  and  then  to  cough.  If,  in  that  posture,  and  with 
such  effort,  the  hernia  still  remains  np,  without  any  tendency  to  slip 
down  behind  the  pad,  the  truss  fits  well,  and  will  prove  effectual  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances.  The  truss  should  be  worn  daily,  and 
taken  off  only  at  night.  Irritation  consequent  on  continued  pressurer 
of  the  pad,  may  be  relieved  by  washing  the  skin  with  spirit  lotion, 
and  substituting  an  elastic  air-cnshion  for  a  while.  A  piece  of  adherent 
omentum  may  undergo  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene  from 
the  pressure  of  a  tight  truss,  leading  even  to  peritonitis. 

(2.)  Operations  for  Badical  Cure. — The  principle  implied  by  the 
cure  of  Hernia  is  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  or  its  neck. 

Compression  of  the  whole  neck  of  the  sac,  by  means  of  a  well-fitting 
truss,  has  led  to  its  adhesive  obliteration,  in  small  and  recent  hernia,  at 
an  early  period  of  life  ;  the  cure  also  being  safe  and  remaining  perma- 
nent. But  this  procedure  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  least  two  years  ;  and  then,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  prolonged 
for  two  years  more. 

The  cJianges  which  the  sac  undergoes  in  the  course  of  obliteration 
were  carefully  investigated  by  Cloquet.  They  consist  of  gradual  con- 
traction and  atrophy,  with  adhesion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  perito- 
neal protrusion.  Commencing,  usually,  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the 
peritoneum  contracts  into  folds,  radiating  around  the  mouth  of  the  sac, 
which  here  often  becomes  thickened ;  the  whole  having  an  opaque  white, 
and  wrinkled  cicatricial  appearance.  Various  modifications  may  he 
found,  in  the  form  of  small  cul-de-sacs  between  the  folds,  or  small 
canals  between  the  sac  and  abdomen.  Further  contraction,  followed 
by  adhesion,  at  length  obliterates  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  and  the  mouth 
may  become  adherent  to  the  viscera  which  had  been  protruded,  espe- 
cially to  an  adjoining  piece  of  omentum.  The  neck  of  the  sac  being 
reduced  to  a  membranous  or  fibrous  prolongation,  the  protruded  por- 
tion is  thus  converted  into  a  serous  cyst — discontinuous  with  the  cavity 
of  the  abdominal  peritoneum.  This  cyst  contracts  upwards  to  the 
folds  of  the  obliterated  neck,  at  the  abdominal  aperture  of  the  former 
hernia.  When  closely  connected  with  surrounding  parts,  the  cyst 
contracts  in  breadth  into  an  elongated  cord.  In  either  case  the  walls 
become  atrophied,  thin,  and  transparent,  although  sometimes  they  are 
thick  and  opaque;  the  inner  surface  acquires  a  dull-looking,  dry 
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cbaracter,  unlike  peritonetira,  and  adhesion  takes  place,  obliterating 
the  shrivelled  cyst,  or  leaving  only  a  fibrous  cord.    If  the  sac  was 
large,  a  ti-ansitional  state  may  be  found ;  adhesion  having  occurred  in  ■ 
parts,  a  niultilocular  cavity  is  temporarily  formed. 

Various  operative  procedures  have  been  devised  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hernia,  most  of  -which  having  justly  become  obsolete  may  be  here 
omitted.  The  object  being  to  obliterate  the  sac  or  its  neck,  this  may 
be  accomplished,  either  by  simple  invagination  of  the  sac  and  integu- 
ment into  the  neck,  the  invaginated  portion  acting  as  a  plug  and 
closing  the  neck  by  adhesion  between  it  and  the  hernial  aperture ;  or, 
in  addition  to  invagination,  by  the  approximation  and  adhesion  of  the 
surrounding  textures,  thus  producing  further  cotisoHdation.  Three 
operations  are  practised,  in  accordance  with  these  two  methods ; 
Gerdv's  and  Wurtzer's  operations  are  simply  invaginations ;  Mr.  John 
"Wood's  operation  is,  in  addition,  a  comjpression  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
hernial  canal  in  its  entire  length. 

The  performance  of  these  operations  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  itiguinal  and  femoral  hernise. 

The  results  of  any  such  occluding  operation  are  uncertain ;  there  is 
some  risk  of  hfe,  unwarrantable  perhaps  in  order  to  remedy  the  purely 
mechanical  incouYenience  of  a  reducible  hernia;  and  greater  uncertainty 
as  to  a  permanently  successful  result,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
continuing  to  wear  a  truss  for  protection  against  a  relapse. 

Iereducible  Hernia. — This  condition  signifies  simply  that  the  con- 
tents of  a  hernial  sac  cannot  be  reduced  or  returned,  entirely  at  least, 
into  the  abdomen ;  but  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  f eeces 
through  the  intestinal  portion,  nor  to  the  circulatioA, — the  hernia  is  not 
incarcerated  nor  strangulated.  The  contents  are,  generally,  for  the 
most  part  omental,  with  intestine  and  mesentery,  and  the  herm'a  is 
usually  long-standing  and  of  large  size;  the  gut  perhaps  slipping  up 
occasionally,  leaving  the  omentum  unreduced.  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  herniated.  Thus,  in  scrotal  hernia, 
examined  after  death,  the  sac  has  been  found  to  contain  all  the  intes- 
tines, except  the  duodenum  and  caecum,  with  the  omentum,  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach  being  drawn  down  to  the  pubes, — as  was  the  case  in 
the  hernia  of  Gibbon,  the  historian;  and  even  a  portion  of  the  stomach, 
itself  enormously  enlarged,  was  contained  in  the  scrotum  of  a  soldier, 
whose  case  Mr.  Tvan  communicated  to  the  French  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  largest  irreducible  hernia  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the 
scrotum  of  a  man  in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary — the  scrotum,  on  the 
jht  side,  hung  down  nearly  to  the  knee;  and  Mr.  Birkett  met  with  a 
-nble  scrotal  hernia  in  a  bricklayer,  aged  fifty-five  years,  where  the 
mour  reached  down  very  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  patella;,  and  its 
circumference  measured  thirty  inches.  The  left  hernial  tumour  was  • 
^ic  larger,  although  it  had  existed  only  about  three  years,  whilst  the 
.rht  had  been  there  twelve.  Dr.  Monro  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  fundus  of  the  hernia  was  four  inches  below  the  knee. 

CWe«.— Enlargement  of  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  as  by  an 
accumulation  of  fat,  may  lead  to  an  irreducible  condition'  of  hernia  • 
although  the  portion  protruding  through  the  mouth  of  the  sac  may  ho 
small.  Adhesions  between  the  sac  and  its  contents,  or  adhesion  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  may  soverally  produce  the  same  result.  Contraction 
of  the  neck  i.s  sometimes  thus  occasioned,  or  an  hour-glass  constriction 
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of  the  sac ;  either  of  whicli  alterations  of  shape  will  further  prevent 
reduction.  The  great  size  of  a  hernia  may  render  it  permanently  irre 
ducible,  in  consequence  of  the  visceral  protrusion  having  formed  for 
itself  a  new  abdomen,  and  the  proper  abdominal  cavity  having  under- 
gone an  altered  capacity,  while  the  viscera  in  either  cavity  have  become 
accommodated  to  their  new  situation  and  relations.  Hernia  of  the 
C£Bcum  or  of  the  bladder  is  irreducible,  owing  to  their  peculiar  anato- 
mical  conditions. 

Consequences. — The  increasing  size  and  weight  of  an  irreducible 
hernia  entails  proportionate  mechanical  inconvenience,  coupled  with 
occasional  dragging  pains,  nausea,  or  vomiting,  and  coHcky  flatulence, 
with  disordered  action  of  the  bowels.  Besides  all  this  inherent  dis' 
comfort,  the  hernial  contents  are  liable  to  the  accidental  peril  of  inflam- 
mation, from  injury  by  blows  or  other  external  violence,  or  from 
strangulation,  on  any  occasion  of  unusual  exertion.  Omental  hernia  is 
less  dangerous  than  intestinal  protrusion,  but  there  is  always  the  risk 
of  a  piece  of  bowel  slipping  down  and  causing  strangulation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  twofold :  to  prevent  any  increase  of 
size,  by  additional  protrusion;  and  the  peril  of  inflammation  thence 
arising,  or  from  external  violence.  The  support  of  a  truss,  mth  a  large 
hollow  pad  for  the  protection  of  the  hernia,  will  best  fulfil  these  indi- 
cations ;  but  a  very  large  hernia  must  be  supported  by  means  of  a  sus- 
pensory bag.  Any  violent  exertion,  or  constipation,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

Reduction  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  diminishing  the  con- 
tents of  the  hernial  sac.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  recommended  a  gradual 
course  of  treatment — confinement  of  the  patient  to  bed  for  several 
weeks  on  low  diet,  with  the  continued  application  of  ice  to  the  tumour; 
and  if  it  contain  much  omentum,  the  administration  of  small  doses  of 
blue  pill  and  tartar  emetic,  in  order  to  promote  absorption  of  the  fat. 
This  plan  has  proved  successful  in  some  cases.  Suspending  the  patient 
with  his  head  downwards  may  induce  the  hernial  contents  to  return 
into  the  abdomen.  But  the  contents  of  an  old  hernia,  when  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  may  be  a  source  of  so  much  irritation,  that  any 
attempt  at  reduction,  and  especially  by  a  mechanical  and.  suddenly 
effective  joroceeding,  should  always  be  well  considered. 

Sometimes  a  hernia  can  be  reduced,  but  cannot  be  kept  up.  This 
may  be  owing  to  long  bands  of  adhesion  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  or 
partial  adhesion  to  the  neck ;  the  protrusion  returns  when  pressure 
is  withdrawn ;  or,  the  sac  having  become  partly  inverted,  the  hernia 
descends  again  with  the  sac.  The  latter  kind  of  reduction,  observes 
Cloquet,  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  femoral  and  direct  inguinal  herniie  ; 
in  obHque  inguinal  hernia,  the  connection  of  the  sac  to  the  spermatic 
.cord,  or  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  may  prevent  its  inversion. 

Inflamed  Irreducible  Hernia  closely  resembles  strangulation,  in  its 
symptoms  and  treatment.  If  arising  from  any  injury  to  the  tumour, 
from  a  blow  or  other  external  violence,  the  peritonitis  commencing  in 
and  spreading  from  the  sac,  may  be  subdued  by  rest  and  leeches,  cold 
lotions,  enemata  and  abstinence  from  food,  with  perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration of  calomel  and  opium.  In  case  of  doubt,  it  will  be  safer  to 
operate  as  for  Strangulated  Hernia. 

Strangulation  may  supervene  in  an  old  irreducible  hernia.  This 
arises  either  from  an  additional  protrusion,  beyond  what  the  hernial 
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aperture  had  heretofore  transmitted  without  strangulation,  or  from  any 
cause  of  congestion  of  the  pre-existing  visceral  protrusion  which  shall 
thus  induce  constriction  of  the  neck.  The  symptoms  are  those  of 
Strangulated  Hernia,  and  the  operation  is  imperative.  In  this  con- 
dition the  taxis  cannot,  I  think,  be  trusted  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
certain  that  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine,  or  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference only  of  the  bowel,  may  not  remain  unreduced  within  a  mass  of 
irreducible  omentum.  I  have  met  with  such  cases,  and  the  strangu- 
lated intestine  has  been  discovered  by  operation.  Delay,  iii  order  to 
Avatch  if  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  should  continue,  might  place 
the  patient  beyond  recovery. 

Incarcerated  Hernia. — This  term  is  intended  to  signify  such  im- 
prisonment of  the  contents  of  a  Hernia,  itself  irreducible,  as  shall 
obstruct  the  passage  of  fseces  through  the  intestinal  portion ;  but  there 
is  no  impediment  to  the  circulation — -no  strangulation. 

The  Symptoms  are  some  increase  of  size  and  painful  sense  of 
weight  in  the  tumour,  without  any  tenderness  or  pain  about  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac ;  and  this  local  condition  is  accompanied  with  con- 
stipation, and  nausea  or  even  vomiting.  These  symptoms  have  a 
chronic  character,  unlike  those  of  strangulation. 

Causes. — An  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  or  flatus  in  the  fold 
of  protruding  intestine  is  the  immediate  cause  of  incarceration;  but 
this  is  often  preceded  by  constipation  and  the  swallowing  of  hard, 
indigestible  food.  It  occurs  commonly  in  elderly  persons,  with  large 
abdominal  capacity. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  excite  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestine,  and  this  suggests  the  kind  of  remedial  measures  for 
removal  of  the  obstruction  ;  the  patient  remaining,  of  course,  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Aperient  enemata  answer  best,  and  in  particular 
a  colocynth  injection ;  purgatives  administered  by  the  mouth  may 
operate  beneficially,  in  the  absence  of  vomiting.  When  some  relief 
has  been  thus  obtained,  reduction  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  be 
advantageously  attempted  ;  any  previous  manipulation  of  the  accumu- 
lation might  tend  to  increase  it. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — Strangulation  of  a  Hernia  is  said  to  have 
occurred  when  the  protruded  viscera — intestine,  omentum,  or  both — are 
so  constricted  that,  in  addition  to  functional  obstruction,  as  of  the 
passage  of  feculent  matter  through  the  intestine,  the  vascular  communi- 
cation is  also  intercepted  and  the  circulation  of  blood  arrested, — a  con- 
dition which  soon  leads  to  gangrene. 

The  state  of  the  hernial  contents  of  the  sac,  in  the  early  and  ad- 
vanced stages  of  strangulation,  have  been  already  siifficiently  described, 
in  speaking  of  the  general  structural  changes  of  Hernia. 

Seat  of  Stricture. — Generally,  the  stricture  is  situated  at  the  7?,ecZ;  of 
the  sac  ;  but  it  may  be  either  in  the  neck,  by  thickening  of  this  portion 
of  peritoneum  ;  or  external  to  and  around  the  neck,  by  constriction  of 
the  surrounding  tendinous  or  ligamentous  structures  forming  the 
hernial  aperture.  These  structures  do  not  exert  any  active  pressure 
upon  the  neck ;  the  protruded  viscus  passes  through  an  aperture  too 
narrow  for  its  reception,  and,  pressing  outwardly,  is  resisted  by  the 
unyielding  boundaries  of  that  aperture.  Hence,  the  jirecise  seat  of 
stricture  may  be  in  any  portion  of  its  circumference,— at  whatever  part 
resistance  is  greatest.    This  structural  condition  will  be  noticed  more 
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particularly  in  connection  witli  special  Hernias.  Occasionall,r  +1. 
Btncturo  IS  situated  in  the  body  oi  the  sac,  which  may  W  the  om^ 

as  a  band  of  adhesion,  or  a  band  of  thickened  and  adherent  omenturn' 
fntestine"'^  'P"''"^*^  constricting  a  portion  of 

on  coZt"''-~i^'^-  ^.Th-'^^'  irreducible,  and  the  impulse 

on  coughing  :s  dimmished  or  altogether  absent,  owing  to  the  stricture 
preventing  a  transmission  of  the  shock  to  the  contents" of  the  sac  T^c 
situation  ot  stricture  can  sometimes  be  tbus  determined  as  Luke 
pointed  out,  by  observing  the  line  where  the  impulse  ceases  to  be  felt 
J-fiere  is  some  enlargement  of  tlie  hernial  tumour,  if  a  pre-existinrr 
!l?oi-°^u   "^""^  ^^^^  recently  made  its  appearance.    It  is  tense  and 
eJastic,  the  more  so  if  intestinal,  and  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation 
ot  serous  fluid  in  the  sac;  but  if  omental,  the  tumour  may  still  retain 
Its  characteristic  doughy  consistence.    Tenderness  soon  supervenes 
about  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  and  is  thence  diffused  over  the  abdomen 
which  becomes  painful  and  tympanitic  as  peritonitis  is  established' 
ihe  pam  varies  in  kind  and  degree.    Usually  referred  more  particu- 
larly to  the  umbilicus,  there  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  constriction 
across  the  belly,  and  perhaps  a  dragging-down  sensation  ;  or  pain  mav 
be  slight,  or  absent  throughout.    A  constricted  portion  of  i7itestme  is 
tunctionally  paralyzed,  so  that  its  peristaltic  action  is  arrested.  The 
t^ces  and  flatus  accumulate  in  the  intestinal  canal  above  the  seat  of 
stricture  and  complete  constipation  ensues  ;  although  the  bowel  below 
may  perhaps  act  once,  and  thus  somewhat  relieve  the  sense  of  colicky 
distension.    Or,  constipation  may  be  incomplete,  if  only  a  portion  of 
the  canal  of  the  bowel  be  constricted.    Vomiting  soon  sets  in ;  first 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  throwing  up  bile  and 
mucus,  and  lastly,  the  contents  of  the  intestine,— the  vomited  matters 
acquiring  a  more  or  less  decidedly  feculent  character.    Yet,  marked 
remissions  of  vomiting  sometimes  occur,  as  if  there  were  no  stran<^ula- 
+L°^'^T,"^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms,  excepting 
that  they  are  less  severe,  and  the  constipation  is  necessarily  less  marked, 
ihe  symptoms  of  strangulation,  in  any  case,  are  more  acute  if  the 
hernia  be  recent  and  small,  than  if  it  be  old-standing  and  large. 
Lastly,  the  position  and  respiration  of  the  patient,  as  influenced  by 
peritonitis,  are  peculiar.    He  lies  upon  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn 
up  to  relax  the  abdominal  walls,  for  the  belly  is  tender,  tense,  and 
tympanitic  ;  and  the  breathing  is  chiefly  thoracic,  in  short,  hurried 
catches,  interrupted  perhaps   by  hiccup,— always  an  unfavourable 
omen.     (2.)   Constitutional  Symptoms. — Inflammatory  fever  accom- 
panies the  development  of  peritonitis,  and  is  denoted  by  the  ordinary 
symptoms — of  a  sthenic  type  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  asthenic  in  the 
old  and  enfeebled.    Usually,  the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  hard  or 
wiry,  and  prostration  speedily  supervenes  ;  the  pulse  increasing  rapidly 
in  frequency  to  100,  120,  or  more  beats  per  minute,  and  becoming  pro- 
portionately weak  and  irregular,  as  collapse  succeeds.   A  cold,  clammy 
sweat  bathes  the  skin,  and  the  expression  of  countenance  is  nipped  and 
anxious  ;  but  there  is  often  a  notable  relief  of  all  the  abdominal  symp- 
toms ;  the  pain  ceasing,  the  vomiting  subsiding,  perhaps  even  the 
bowels  being  relieved  by  an  evacuation.    Yet,  in  this  deceitful  state  of 
tranquillity,  the  patient  lies  on  the  verge  of  death.    Ultimately,  with 
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gangrene,  the  skin  over  the  hernia  may  have  acquired  a  dusky-red 
colour,  and  the  tumour  becomes  doughy  and  emphysematous.  Some- 
times, with  rupture  of  a  sphacelated  portion  of  intestine,  f  eecal  e.x;trava- 
sation  takes  place,  when  an  accession  of  sudden  and  most  intense 
pain  betokens  that  perilous  event;  but  the  hernial  relaxation  coincident 
Avith  sphacelus  is  a  fatal  omen,  and  in  a  state  of  overwhelming  collapse, 
death  occurs  almost  imperceptibly. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by  strangulated  hernia  are 
principally  those  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and 
tympanitic  ;  and  on  opening  the  cavity,  the  intestines  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  injected  of  a  bright-red  colour,  chiefly  where  the  convolu- 
tions are  in  contact,  where  they  are  also  agglutinated  by  yellow  and 
tenacious  recent  lymph.  A  sero-purulent  and  flaky  fluid  has  collected 
in  the  posterior  recesses  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  and  there  the  intestine 
may  show  hypostatic  congestion,  of  a  dark  venous  colour — diifering 
from  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  latter  commences  from  the  seat  of 
stricture,  where  the  bowel,  lying  just  within  the  hernial  aperture,  still 
exhibits  the  mark  of  constriction ;  the  nipped  portion  of  bowel  has  a 
purple  or  blackish  colour,  and  is  adherent  usually  to  the  adjoining 
parietes.  Above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  is  distended  with  flatus  into 
large  coils,  which,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  are  first  seen  bulging  up, 
and  which  conceal  the  relatively  contracted  or  empty  intestine  below 
the  stricture. 

Diagnosis. — To  determine  the  diagnosis  of  strangulated  Hernia,  a 
tunwur,  of  hernial  character,  mast  always  be  sought  for  and  discovered. 
But  the  size  of  such  tumour  is  unimportant ;  a  small  hernial  protru- 
sion, embracing  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine, 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  Hernia.    A  patient  may  have  suffered  for  some  days  from 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  frequent  desire  to  relieve  the  bowels,  and 
inability  to  evacuate,  passing  only  perhaps  a  little  wind.    The  co- 
existence of  a  hernial  tumour  with  these  symptoms  will  complete  the 
diagnosis.    Without  the  presence  of  such  tumour,  similar  symptoms 
may  depend  on  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  intestine  within  the 
abdomen,  and  as  arising  from  various  causes — intussusception  or  invagi- 
nation of  intestine,  volvulus  or  twisting  of  the  bowel,  the  ligatui-e  of  a 
fibrous  band,  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  stricture — simple  or  malig- 
nant— enteritis,  or  simply  constipation.    There  are  also  the  rare  forms 
of  internal  abdominal  hernia  to  be  considered,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tumour.    A  strangulated  hernia  being  present,  there  may  be  a  notable 
o6se»ce  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,— local  and  constitutional. 
Thus,  the  usual  tension  of  the  tumour,  and  tenderness  about  its  neck 
may  be  wanting,  and  there  may  be  no  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness  on 
pressure,— even  with  pus-forming  peritonitis ;  vomiting  also  may  be 
absent  throughout  the  whole  course  of  strangulation;  while  the  circu- 
ation  and  nervous  system  are,  perhaps,  singularly  irresponsive  to  the 
local  condition.    Some  quickness  of  pulse  and  anxious  or  haggard  ex- 
pression of  countenance  are,  however,  generally  indicative  of^strangu- 
lation  ;  and  at  length  the  patient  succumbs  to  prostration. 

The  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  from  incarcerated,  and  from 
simply  irreducible  hernia,  has  been  noticed  in  the  definition  of  these 
several  conditions  of  Hernia.  Ivifiamed  irreducible  hernia  most  nearlv 
resembles  strangulation.    Hernia  in  this  state  exhibits  all  the  local 
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strangulation  do'X  tw^r^^^^  obaractsme  the  oondmen  „£ 
care/ul  con.'  ob   „atir,t  teoanfnJ'iLnfTirN 

ToZ:!f:^^::^j-'''-'''''^^^  »i-p'o-  one  ::tl*?trn 
tin|ltdt;tS     etLr  ^^'"^^  '^"■- 

It  occurs  in  two  distinct  conditions  of  hernia.    In  a  neX  /or.zS 

descent  ^Ln  ns^ tl  i        P'^'^'P^  irredacible  hernia,  a  larger 

aescent  than  usual  may  take  place,  throuc^h  an  aperture  then  iZ 

undergo  strangulation.  of  a  pre-existing  visceml  pfoTruston 

as  of  the  intestine  by  f^ces  or  flatus,  and  of  the  "omrntum  bf  3u8 
regTrdedia:i  'ff^^  strangulation.    Spasm, loX^ 

E  tendiln?  '  T  """"T^^  ^^^^  '^''^  '  ^^^-^^l  aperture 
being  tendinous  or  ligamentous,  or  certainly  not  muscular  although 
indirectly  subject  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  No  3 
o/  hfe  IS  exempt  from  the  liability  to  strangulated  hernia  it  occurs  n 
the  newly  born  infant  and  in  centenarians  ;  but  Mr.  Bryant's  collectiou 
lateTSI^uTf average  age  of  persons  suffering  from  Strang" 
lated  inguinal  hernia  is  forty-three,  aud  from  femoral  fifty-five 

1  he  duration  of  pre-existent  hernia  before  strangulation  happens 
vanes,  it  would  appear,  considerably  ;  the  'average  period  for  in^Tna 
hernia  being  wenty  years,  for  femoral  eleven  years  (Bryant).  °  Thl 
fact  indicates  the  liability  of  hernia  to  become  st/angulated  at  any  time 
however  secure  the  individual  may  seem  to  be.  And,  not  unfrequently 
strangulation  occurs  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  descent;  in  femora 
more  often  than  inguinal  hernia. 

The  duration  of  strangulation,  before  reduction  or  operation,  has 
also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  vary  considerably,  and  in  the  two 
common  forms  of  hernia;  that  the  minimum  period  of  strangulation 
is  usually  eight  hours,  and  the  maximum  fourteen  days;  and  that  the 
average  period  of  strangulation  for  inguinal  hernia  is  50^  hours,  for 
femoral  hernia  76^  hours.  These  facts  throw  light  on  the>obabiKty 
ot  a  tatal  result,  consequent  on  the  delay  of  reduction,  and  also  after 
opGrSjtion  • 

Treatment—The  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  constriction  from 
the  strangulated  hernial  tumour.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
gentle  reduction  of  the  hernial  contents  through  the  stricture;  or, 
failing  thus  to  fulfil  the  indication,  then  an  operative  proceeding  for 
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tte  division  of  the  stricture  must  be  had  recourse  to,  without  a 

'^^'^^'^^^tfTlxis  -This  term  signifies  the  manipulative  procedure  of 
ducing  a  hernia;  it  must  be  conducted  on  certain  principles,  and 

patient  should  be  P^^^^fJ''^'^ /^3ck  of  the  tumour.  The  recum- 
lX:"hth;  k^^^^^^  ^d^wn%Tand  the  body  inclining  forwards. 

il°ax  the  abdominal  muscles.  With  this  view  also,  the  patient  s 
wiU  lelax  tne  .       ^.  questions  occasionally  during 

attention  may  be  diverted^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

itot  Si.  as  P^^^^^^^^  -^^^^  -^^^ 

trrns  the  body  of  the  tumour;  when  by  a  gentle,  uniform  compres- 
Ive  maWto^  the  hernial  contents  may  be  returned.  The  direc- 
t  onrarpre  sn;e  is  specially  important ;  it  should  be  made 

n  the  cours^e  of  the  hernial  descent.  Slight  traction  downwards  before 
.^in  '  compression  will  sometimes  facilitate  reduction  ;  apparently  by 
t^rntents  from  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  taxis  having  been 
thus  employed  for  a  few  minutes,  any  fluid  in  the  sac  may  partially 
mss  intothe  abdomen,  accompanied  with  some  diminution  m  the  size 
rdtension  of  the  tumour;  the  flatus  of  the  intestine  may  also  escape 
'nto  tie  Intestinal  canal  above  the  stricture,  accompanied  with  a  gurg- 
■ng  sensation  and  sound,  and  then  the  intestine  --^^-g' f^^P 
a  sudden  ierk.  Omentum  may  then  have  to  be  reduced  and  this 
passes  up  gradually  bit  by  bit,  or  a  lump  may  slip  up  suddenly  as  if 
Ltestine^  ^Hence  we  cannot  always  determine  by  the  taxis  whether  a 
hernia  be  intestinal  or  omental ;  and  the  less  so  as  sometimes  both 

^"D£ta^'n1>fthe  hernial  aperture,  by  insinuating  the  tip  of  the 
nnqer  into  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  which  has  been  successfully  resorted  to 
by  Baron  Sentin.  It  is  most  practicable  in  femoral  hernia.-where  the 
upper  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening  is  sharply  defined  and  especially 
as^felt  in"a  thm  person  ;  or  in  inguinal  hernia,-when  the  stricture  is 
seated  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  _ 

The  aw.ount  of  compression  justifiable,  varies  with  the  state  ot  the 
strangulated  intestine,  as  denoted  by  the  one  symptom-vomiting. 
Bef oi°e  this  has  occurred,  the  pressure  should  be  gentle ;  after  vomiting 
any  manipulation  must  be  particularly  de  icate  and  cautious,  lest  the 
gangrenous  bowel  be  irreparably  damaged  or  burst.    The  .^umizo  of 
the  taxis  is  equally  important;  for  moderate  but  continued  manipula- 
tion may  be  as  damaging  as  a  violent  effort  at  reduction,  and  any  such 
handling  is  more  likely  to  induce  inflammation.    Half  an  hour  may  be 
roundly  stated  as  the  period  beyond  which  the  taxis  should  not  be  pro- 
longed    The  taxis  should  be  regulated  by  the  efforts  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  reduce  the  hernia  ;  but,  as  neither  the  amount  nor 
continuance  of  any  such  manipulation  may  be  ascertainable,  it  will  be 
better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  of  this  question,  rather  than  risk  any 
further  damage  to  the  intestine.    The  size  and  tension  of  the  hernia 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.    As  a  general  rule— Hey  observes— 
"  the  smaller  the  hernia,  the  less  hope  there  is  of  reducing  it  by  the 
taxis." 
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Further  Measures  for  Belaxation.-li  the  taxis  do  not  soon  succeei 
certain  auxiliary  measures  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  and 
under  such  influences,  reduction  should  be  reattempted    Se  pS 
niay  be  placed  xn  a  hot  bath  (96  -100°  P.),  and  allowed  to  ?ema?n 
until  some  famtness  supervenes,  during  which  period  the  tS  S 
reapplied  m  the  bath.     This  failing,  L  should\rremoved  and 
wrapped  in  blankets.     Then  chloroform  may  be  administered  cau 
tionsly,  and  under  its  influence  another  attempt  at  reduction  be  made 
.   yet  once  more  only.  "^^j-uc, 

It  would  be  idle  to  eyen  enumerate  all  the  other  measures  which 
have  been  employed;  some  are  pernicious,  all  are  useless,  with  perhaps 
two  exceptions.    Opium  may  be  administered  with  advantage  in  one 
period  of  strangulated  hernia.    When  vomiting  has  commenced,  and 
the  stomach  has  been  emptied  by  two  or  three  vomits,  there  is— ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Birkett's  careful  observation— a  short  interval  of  repose 
which  continues  until  regurgitation  takes  place  from  the  small  intes- 
■  -r  J      moment  be  seized,  and  a  f  uU  dose  of  opium  in  solution 
with  a  little  stimulant,  be  given,  the  hernia  can  sometimes  be  reduced 
±5ut  when  once  the  vomiting  of  regurgitated  fluids  has  supervened  the 
inward  administration  of   medicine  is  pernicious.     Purgatives  are 
positively  killing,  in  thus  attempting  to  force  a  passac^e  through  a 
strangulated  portion  of  intestine ;  and  enemata  at  least  useless  with 
the  view  of  emptying  the  lower  bowel,  already  emptied  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  strangulation  above.    Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  of  or  meet  with 
patients  who  have  been  positively  drenched  with  aperient  medicines 
followed  up  by  enemata,  for  days  or  even  a  whole  week,  under  the  care 
of  a  chemist  or  possibly  under  medical  supervision,  before  an  operation 
for  the  rehef  of  strangulation  ?   This  sad  mistake  arises  mostly  from 
overlooking  the  nature  of  the  symptoms ;  the  constipation  and  vomit- 
mg  being  regarded  simply  as  a  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
without  making  any  examination  to  discover  a  hernial  tumour.  Some- 
times the  essential  pathology  of  strangulated  hernia  seems  to  have 
been  misunderstood,  as  in  a  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Birkett ;  an  opera- 
tion having  been  urged  for  the  relief  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  the 
gentleman  in  attendance  immediately  repHed :  "But  will  it  not  be 
desirable  to  wait  until  the  vomiting  has  ceased  before  the  performance 
of  the  operation  ? "    Cold  applications  to  the  tumour,  by  means  of 
the  ice-bag  or  ether-spray,  seem  to  have  some  advantage  in  facilitating 
reduction  by  the  taxis.    The  blood-vessels  being  thus  partially  emptied, 
the  bulk  of  the  protrusion  is  somewhat  diminished.    But  the  tendency 
to  gangrene  will  be  increased  by  prolonged  cold.    Such  applications 
are  more  useful  as  preventive  of  strangulation ;  and  after  strangulation 
has  existed  twenty-four  hours,  cold  is  inadmissible. 

Injuries  inflicted  in  the  emploijment  of  the  Taxis. — They  afEect  sepa- 
rately, or  in  combination,  the  hernial  contents,  the  sac,  the  integu- 
mental  coverings.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  always  the  same- 
contusion  or  bruising,  and  the  bowel  may  be  lacerated  or  burst. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  hernial  contents,  intestine  being  most 
delicate,  it  is  more  commonly  injured  than  omentum.  Indeed,  the 
latter  may  sometimes  protect  the  former.  The  injury  liable  to  be 
done  to  the  bowel  should  be  estimated  less  by  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation than  by  the  violence  and  prolongation  of  the  attempts  employed 
in  the  taxis.   After  the  fix^st  act  of  vomiting,  and  during  the  succeeding 
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twenty-four  hours,  the  bowel  may  be  killed  by  manual  pressure,  or  cut 
by  pressure  against  the  hernial  aperture.    In  eitlier  case,  the  entire 
calibre  of  the  bowel  becomes  divided,  at  length  forming  an  artificial 
anus-  or  death  takes  place  in  consequence  of  feculent  extravasation 
1  backwards  into  the  abdomen.     After  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
;  hours,  the  softened  state  of  the  bowel  wUl  probably  cause  it  to  yield 
under  any  violent  or  prolonged  use  of  the  taxis.    Rupture  usually 
,  occurs  at  the  convex  border  of  the  gut,  at  the  furthest  point  from 
'  the  mesentery,  and  the  rent  is  in  the  direction  of  the  circular  muscular 
fibres. 

The  signs  of  burst  bowel  are  very  significant.    If  an  enterocele, 
the  bowel  glides  away  from  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  the  tumour 
disappears.    But  this  apparent  reduction  is  not  accompanied  with  that 
sadden  and  peculiar  gurgling  subsidence  which  attends  the  return  of 
an  unburst  bowel  into  the  abdomen.  The  patient  immediately  complains 
;  of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  ceases,  succeeded  however 
i  by  retching  and  hiccup,  with  utter  collapse  and  death.  Sometimes, 
'  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the  sac,  and  extending 

•  through  its  coverings,  the  abscess  bursts,  forming  a  fistulous  communi- 
.  cation"  with  the  interior  of  the  intestine.    Some  haemorrhage  into  the 
-  sac  may  also  have  been  caused  by  the  violence  of  compression,  pro- 
ducing a  mixture  of  blood  and  coagula  with  the  flakes  of  lymph  and 
pns  which  result  from  inflammation. 

The  hernial  sac  is  subject  to  two  forms  of  injury  :  displacement,  and 
1  laceration  or  rupture.  Both  may  happen  together,  and  almost  necessarily 
in  connection  with  considerable  force. 

By  displacement,  the  sac  is  detached,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from 
1  the  surrounding  textures.  This  injury  occurs  usually  in  inguinal 
'  hernia.    The  neck  of  the  sac  is  more  frequently  affected  than  any  other 

■  portion.  It  becomes  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal 
:  abdominal  fasciae,  and  carrying  with  it 

•  the  surrounding  portion  of  parietal  peri- 

■  toneum,  a  pouch  is  thus  formed  within 
the  fascial  membrane  of  the  abdomen  ; 

:  into  which  the  hernia  may  be  forced, 
:  and  being  retained  therein,  is  lost  to 

touch  and  sight.  (Fig.  781.)  Sir  Charles 

Bell  recorded  another  case  of  injury,  in 

■  the  "London  Medical  Gazette,"  1828. 
The  entire  hernial  tumour  may  be 
pushed  into  the  abdomen,  in  a  mass ; 
the  tumour  disappearing,  whilst  the 
contents  are  still  strangulated  by  the 
mouth  of  the  sac.     This  injury — first 

described  by  Le  Dran,  as  "reduction  en  bloc" — is  of  rare  occurrence. 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.  1293.  Eeduction  era  hloc  of  a  left  inguinal  hernia ;  the 
intestine  remaining  tightly  strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the  sac.  It  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  ring,  between  the  abdominal  and  iliac  muscles  and  the 
peritoneum ;  part  of  it  being  below  the  crural  arch,  and  extending  outwards 
nearly  to  the  e.Kternal  iliac  vessels.  The  sac,  thus  forming  a  large  tumom-  pro- 
jecting inwards  towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  was  not  visible  externally.  The 
patient,  a  man  aged  fifty-three,  had  been  the  subject  of  inguinal  hernia  for  years, 
without  inconvenience,  having  always  worn  a  truss  ;  after  having  become  tense  and 
painful,  the  hernia  was  completely  reduced,  but  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
increased,  and  terminated  in  death  on  the  fifteenth  day.    ( ilohn  Taunton.) 


Fig.  781.* 
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^L^'^^oT''''  "Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  1843,  will  give  further 

..r.^J  ««^«^o^l7      its  neck  along  the  posterior 

aspect,  the  hernial  contents  escape  through  the  rent  into  the  sX 
pentoneal  connective  tissue.    Under  continued  pressure,  the  hern^ 

?    C'Jo?h?""^!i  T^'  '^'^  Beigibouringperitoneu^ 

gets  lodged  between  that  membrane  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  ' 
inis  injury  is  more  frequently  produced  in  that  variety  of  inguinal 
hernia  Imown  as  congenital,  or  its  sub-form,  infantile  hernia.  It  is 
mflicted  very  easily  under  the  influence  of  cHoroform,  and  especially  iu 
a  youthful  patient.  ^  l  j 

.  '^^e  signs  are  these :— the  tumour  becomes  smaller  and  flaccid  slowlv 
diminishing  as  the  pressure  is  continued  until  it  almost  disappears  •  but 
as  the  hernial  contents  escape,  the  Surgeon  fails  to  feel  the  well-known 
sensation  of  a  gurgling  jerk  produced  by  the  return  of  bowel  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  direction  of  this  apparent  reduction  seems  wrong, 
bymptoms  of  strangulation  recur,  and  perhaps  with  aggravated  severity  • 
the  tumour  also  may  reappear,  and  recede  again  under  the  application 
CI  slight  pressure. 

The  coverings  of  the  hernial  sac  are  liable  to  injury  from  rough 
handling;  contusion  produces  ecchymosis  of  the  integument,  with 
perhaps  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood  and  oedematous  infil- 
tration,  or  inflammation,  leading  to  suppuration  and  sloughing. 

Symptoms  after  Reduction. — Vomiting  ceases  usually  or  it  mav 
continue  for  a  while  as  the  effect  of  chloroform.  The'  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  sense  of  constriction  are  immediately  relieved,  and  soon 
pass  ofE. 

Persistence  of  the  symptoms  of  Strangulation,  after  apparent  reduction, 
may  arise  from  three  conditions  of  injury  :  rupture  of  the  intestine,  with 
feculent  extravasation  into  the  abdomen  ;  displacement  of  the  sac  into 
the  abdomen,  or  reduction  en  bloc ;  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  apparent 
return  of  its  contents.  These  conditions — thus  agreeing  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  tumour— may  perhaps  be  diagnosed  by  their  structural 
modes  of  production,  already  noticed.  Certain  conditions  of  the  hernia 
itself,  after  real  reduction,  may  also  perpetuate  the  symptoms  ;  such 
as  internal  stricture — within  the  sac,  reduction  having  overcome  only 
the  external  stricture  of  the  hernial  aperture ;  or  persistent  constriction 
of  the  viscus  which  had  been  protruded,  as  the  result  of  plastic 
effusion  forming  a  peritoneal  band.  The  still  strangulated  viscus 
rernains  functionally  paralyzed, — the  bowel  not  regaining  its  peristaltic 
action,  and  the  constricted  portion  becomes  gangrenous ;  with  unabated 
continuance  of  peritonitis,  constipation,  and  vomiting  as  the  symptoms 
of  strangulation.  Only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine 
may  thus  remain  constricted  or  indented ;  a  condition  which  I  have 
seen^  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  two  of  which  I  examined  more 
particiilarly.  This  nipped  portion  may  give  way  some  days  after 
operation ;  ulceration  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  bowel  having 
taken  place,  followed  by  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  either  as  a  large 
rent  or  in  numerous  minute  apertures  (Spence).  The  symptoms  are 
the  same,  though  perhaps  less  marked  than  with  complete  constriction. 
In  both  conditions  of  persistent  strangulation,  when  rupture  of  the 
bowel  occurs,  overwhelming  peritonitis  rapidly  ensues. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  misadventures  of  the  taxis  may  be 
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conducted  on  one  and  tlie  same  general  principle.  Witli  persistent 
symptoms  o£  strang'ulation,  after  apparent  or  after  real  reduction,  an 
operation  must  be  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  still 
existing  seat  of  stricture  and  dividing  it.  Care  must  be  observed  to 
modify  the  operative  procedure  according  to  the  structural  conditions 
of  the  hernia,  as  already  described ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  apparent 
reduction  arising,  either  from  displacement  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen, 
or  from  rupture  of  the  sac  externally.  Should  the  bowel  remain 
constricted  after  its  reduction,  of  course  no  stricture  would  be  dis- 
covered by  operation. 

Any  temporary  continuance  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  due 
to  previous  constriction,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  persistence,  due  only 
to  a  persistent  cause.  Their  gradual  subsidence  or  continuance,  the 
case  being  watched  from  hour  to  hour,  will  probably  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  determine  as  to  the  necessity  for  operative  interference. 

(2.)  Operation  for  Strangulated  Hernia. — Herniotomy. — The  Taxis 
having  failed  to  effect  reduction,  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
impediment  to  reduction,  by  division  of  the  stricture  and  liberation  of 
the  protru.ded  viscus,  should  be  resorted  to  without  a  moment's  delay. 
The  general  indication  as  to  the  ahsolute  necessity  and  extreme  urgency 
of  this  operation  may  be  thus  stated  : — persistent  vomiting,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  feculent  character,  showing  the  regurgitation  of  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine. 

The  taxis  mnst  be  forthwith  abandoned  ;  or,  if  not  previously  tried, 
it  should  be  gently  tried  only  once  under  the  immediate  administration 
of  chloroform  ;  and  that  attempt  failing,  any  further  delay  of  operation 
would  be  attended  with  hourly  increasing  peril.  According  to  the 
results  of  Mr.  Luke's  experience,  of  69  cases  of  strangulated  hernia 
operated  on  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  strangulation,  12  died, 
or  1  in  5'7 ;  whereas  of  only  38  cases  operated  on  after  more  than  that 
period  had  elapsed,  15  died,  or  1  in  2  "5, — showing  a  fast  increasing 
proportion.  This  large  mortality  is  due,  not  to  the  operation,  in  itself, 
but  to  the  state  of  the  hernial  contents  when  operated  on.  Gangrene 
will  have  almost  inevitably  supervened,  and  aggravated  probably  by 
repeated  attempts  at  manipulative  reduction.  Two  maxims,  by  Sur- 
geons of  large  experience,  may  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  danger 
of  prolonged  taxis,  and  of  the  delay  of  operation.  Desault  observed — 
"  Think  favourably  of  a  hernia  which  has  not  been  handled  before  opera- 
tion ; "  and  Mr.  Hey  confesses — "  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  lament 
that  I  performed  the  operation  too  late,  but  never  that  I  had  performed 
it  too  soon."  For  even  at  very  early  periods — in  rare,  yet  authentic 
cases — gangrene  of  the  hernial  protrusion  has  been  known  to  follow 
the  symptoms  of  its  strangulation, — in  only  two  hours,  in  eight  hours, 
in  ten,  and  in  twenty-four  hours.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  taxis  has 
failed,  and  perhaps  vomiting  is  persistent,  the  operation  must  be 
resorted  to  at  once,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, — which  will 
have  been  already  administered  in  the  case  of  a  first  and  only  attempt 
to  accomplish  reduction  by  taxis  at  the  extreme  period  of  urgency. 
But  at  any  period  of  strangulation,  however  advanced,  operation  is 
justifiable,  and  should  be  tried — says  Lawrence — if  the  patient  has 
strength  to  go  through  it ;  for  recovery  has  sometimes  followed  under 
circumstances  apparently  almost  desperate. 

Modes  of  Operation. — Two  modes  of  performing  the  operation  are 
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genera  ly  applicable  ;  either  by  opening  the  hernial  sac,  exposing  its 
contents,  and  dividing  the  stricture,  wherever  situated,  witJdn  the  sac  ■ 
or  by  dividing  the  stricture  outside,  leaving  the  sac  unopened,— as  was 
P^^fo;-?^ed  by  Petit  in  1718,  and  reintroduced  by  Aston 
Key  (1829),  and  Luke  (1831).  Of  the  two  latter  authorities,  the  one 
wrote  an  admirable  memoir  "  On  the  Advantages  and  Practicability  of 
^ividmg  the  Stricture  in  Strangulated  Hernia  on  the  Outside  of  the 
bac,  1833  ;  the  valuable  paper  of  the  other  appeared  in  the  "  Med.-Chir, 
Trans.,"  vol.  xxxi.  M.  Guerin  has  divided  the  stricture  subcutaneously 
as  described  in  the  "  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,"  Aug.,  1841. 

Conditions  for  choice  of  either  Operation.—Th&i  of  not  opening  the 
sac  is  always  preferable,  from  its  comparative  safety  and  simplicity, 
whenever  it  will  probably  be  effectual  for  the  relief  of  strangulation 
and  reduction  of  the  hernia.  The  guiding  principle  of  choice  may 
perhaps  be  thus  enunciated: — whenever  the  symptoms  are  of  such 
moderate  severity  that  the  hernial  contents  might  be  safely  returned 
by  taxis— were  it  practicable — any  existing  stricture  outside  the  sac 
may  be  divided  and  the  hernia  reduced  ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
symptoms  are  of  such  sevei'ity  as  would  indicate  a  state  of  the  bowel, 
especially,  which  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  reduce  by  taxis,  the 
sac  must  then  be  opened.  Hence,  Mr.  Birkett  would  define  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  principal  conditions  that  should  determine  this  election : 
— For  not  opening  the  sac, — that  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  have 
existed  only  a  few  hours  and  have  not  been  very  severe,  the  vomiting 
not  stercoraceous,  nor  prostration  extreme,  the  hernia  a  simple  entero- 
cele,  and  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  forcible  attempts  at  reduction ; 
for  opening  the  sac, — -prolonged  strangulation,  stercoraceous  vomiting 
and  marked  prostration,  the  hernia  compound — an  entero-epiplocele, 
and  which  has  been  subjected  to  repeated,  protracted,  or  forcible  taxis. 
Duly  comparing  these  opposite  conditions  of  operation,  it  will  appear 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  eligible  for  operation, 
without  opening  the  sac,  is  unfortunately  very  limited. 

In  old-standing  hernia,  and  of  large  size — as  many  scrotal  hernias — 
the  stricture  should  always  be  divided,  if  possible,  without  opening  the 
sac ;  for  the  exposure  of  so  large  a  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  division 
of  adhesions,  would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis. 
The  protruded  viscera  had  better  be  left  within  the  sac,  rather  than 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  which  has  become  unfitted  to  accommodate 
them,  and  where  the  hernial  aperture  will  probably  be  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  kept  up. 

The  relative  results  of  both  modes  of  operation  may  be  gathered 
sufiiciently  from  the  following  statistics : — Out  of  84  cases  of  hernia 
operated  on  by  Mr.  Luke,  in  25  the  sac  was  opened,  and  8  died ; 
whereas,  in  59  the  sac  was  not  opened,  and  only  7  died.  The  additional 
cases  reported  by  Mr.  N.  Ward  give  a  total  of  36  deaths  in  153  cases 
of  Petit's  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  of  77  cases  reported  by  Sir 
A.  Coo]3er,  in  which  the  sac  was  opened,  3G  proved  fatal ;  and  of  545 
cases  collected  by  Dr.  Turner,  260  died.  Regarding  femoral  hernia  in 
particular,  where  the  stricture  is  commonly  outside  the  sac,  of  31 
cases  operated  on  by  Luke,  in  7  only  was  it  necessary  to  open  the 
sac.  Inguinal  hernia  cannot  generally  be  relieved  externally ;  of  20 
cases  operated  on  by  the  same  Surgeon,  in  13  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  sac. 
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(a.)  Operation  in  which  the  sac  is  opened. — The  instruments  required 
are  few  and  simple — a  scalpel  with  a  single-cutting  edge  ;  dissecting- 
forceps;  directors,  straight  and  curved;  Key's  broad  hernia- director  ; 
bistouries,  blunt-pointed,  straight  and  curved,  for  dividing  the  stricture, 
or  Sir  A.  Cooper's  hernia-knife  ;  retractors.  It  w^ill  thus  be  seen  that 
the  onlj  peculiar  instruments  are  the  hernia- director  and  the  hernia- 
knife. 

The  operation  consists  in  exposing  and  opening  the  sac,  finding  and 
dividing  the  stricture,  the  management  of  adhesions,  and  the  visceral 
protrusion.    The  patient  lying  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  table, 
with  the  part  well  exposed,  the  bladder  is  emptied  and  the  hair  shaved 
from  the  seat  of  operation,  in  the  ordinary  ingainal  and  femoral  herniaj. 
An  incision  is  then  made,  of  suificient  length,  over  the  neck  of  the 
tamour,  by  pinching  up  a  transverse  fold  of  integument  and  transfix- 
ing with  a  scalpel  through  its  base ;  the  back  of  the  knife  being  turned 
towards  the  hernia,  the  edge  is  made  to  cut  outwards  through  the  fold 
of  skin.    On  letting  go  the  fold  a  linear  incision  is  presented  in  the 
direction  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  which  may  be  extended  at  either 
end  as  occasion  requires.    The  cellular  texture  and  fat  are  then  care- 
fully divided  on  a  director,  or  by  a  scratching  dissection  with  the 
scalpel  and  forceps ;  this  precaution  will  be  necessary,  as  the  integu- 
mental  incision  may  have  almost  at  once  exposed  the  sac,  so  little  is 
there  seen  of  the  separate  layers  or  coverings  of  hernia  as  distinguished 
in  the  diagrammatic  descriptions  given  in  anatomical  works.  An 
anatomical  or  inexperienced  operator  may  make  as  many  layers  of 
covering  as  he  pleases;  and  with  no  harm  to  the  operation,  but  perhaps 
with  safety  to  the  patient.    Any  small  bleeding  artery  had  better  be 
secured  by  a  twist  with  the  forceps,  lest  it  should  obscure  a  clear  view 
of  the  sac.    This  will  be  i^ecognized  by  its  tension  and  whitish  appear- 
ance ;  thin  and  translucent,  and  often  coloured  from  the  hernial  con- 
tents, in  recent  hernia ;  thick  and  opaque  white,  and  not  transmitting 
any  colour,  in  old  hernia.   To  open  the  sac,  a  little  bit  should  be  pinched 
up  with  the  forceps,  and  by  a  slight  rotation  having  ascertained  that 
no  portion  of  intestine  is  included,  the  knife  is  laid  flat  and  a  small 
button-hole  aperture  made  under  the  point  of  the  forceps ;  usually, 
but  not  always,  a  little  serous  fluid  will  escape,  having  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  colour,  according  to  the  state  of  the  hernia,  and  a  small  bleb 
of  glistening  intestine  or  a  bit  of  granular  fatty  omentum,  more  or  less 
darkened  in  colour,  may  rise  up  through  the  aperture  in  the  sac.  A 
director  is  introduced,  and  care  taken  that  it  lies  entirely  between  the 
gut  and  the  sac,  no  portion  of  bowel  overlapping.    This  can  perhaps 
be  plainly  seen  through  the  more  translucent  peritoneal  sac  of  a  recent 
hernia ;  but  with  an  opaque  sac,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the  broad 
director  as  a  safeguard.    Then,  introducing  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
along  the  groove  of  the  directoi-,  the  sac  is  slit  up  towards  its  neck— 
the  usual  seat  of  stricture  ;  and  turning  round  the  instrument,  a  slit  is 
made  towards  the  fundus,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  the  hernial  con- 
tents.   A  practised  operator  will  perhaps  prefer  the  finger  to  a  broad 
director,  and  I  almost  habitually  use  it  as  such  instead. 

The  seat  of  stricture  is  sought  for  by  gently  examining  the  visceral 
contents  of  the  sac.  Situated  commonly  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  tlie 
protrusion  is  there  constricted  and  pedunculated.  The  stricture  will, 
therefore,  not  generally  be  visible,  but  it  can  be  easily  felt.  Before 
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passing  the  forefinger  of  tlie  left  hand  up  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the 
body  of  the  hernia,  including  both  the  sac  and  its  visceral  contents, 
should  be  gently  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  in  order  not  to  drive 
the  neck  before  the  finger.  At  the  same  time,  the  finger  is  passed  u]) 
and  its  point  slightly  inserted,  as  a  protector,  between  the  protrusion 
and  the  stricture.  Then,  using  the  finger  as  a  director,  the  blunt- 
pointed  hernia-knife  is  slipped  up  along  the  curve  of  its  palmar  sur- 
face, and  just  sufficiently  far  to  bring  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife- 
under  the  stricture.  When  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  insinuating  the  nail  of  my  finger — preferably  to  Stanley's 
curved  stricture- director — and  then  slide  the  hernia-knife  flatwise  over 
the  back  of  the  nail.  Or,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  pass  the  knife 
along  the  curve  of  the  finger.  On  gently  elevating  the  handle,  the 
stricture  yields  with  a  creaking  sound ;  but  it  should  be  divided  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  just 
sufficient  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger  to  pass  on  into  the  abdomen 
when  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  The  direction  in  which  the  stricture 
should  be  divided  varies  with  the  hernia,  and  will  be  particularly 
noticed  in  describing  the  operation  as  performed  for  inguinal  and 
femoral  hernia.  Serous  fluid  may  now  escape  from  the  abdomen,  vary- 
ing in  quantity  from  a  few  drachms  to  some  ounces,  and  thus  indicating 
the  intensity  of  the  abdominal  peritonitis. 

Reductioyi  of  the  visceral  protrusion  is  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  parts.  They  should  be  carefully  examined  to  discover  whether 
there  are  any  adhesions  either  between  the  parts,  or  between  them  and 
the  sac ;  and  to  ascertain  also  whether  the  protruded  parts  and  the 
seat  of  consti'iction  are  in  a  sufficiently  healthy  state  for  reduction. 

If  the  hernia  be,  as  usual,  an  entero-epiplocele,  the  intestine  will 
probably  be  seen,  or  more  entirely,  on  drawing  aside  the  omentum. 
Provided  both  be  healthy  and  without  adhesions,  the  intestine  should 
be  gently  drawn  down,  to  see  that  the  constricted  part  also  is  not  gan- 
grenous, and  to  efface  the  indentation  which  otherwise  might  remain  ; 
then,  reduction  is  effected  by  a  gentle  kneading  action  with  the  fingers 
to  empty  the  gut  and  replace  it,  followed  by  a  similar  manipulation  to 
replace  the  omentum.  Larger  portions  of  either  may  be  returned,  bit 
by  bit,  from  one  end  adjoining  the  hernial  aperture  and  followed 
gradually  to  the  other  end.  In  concluding  the  operation,  the  point  of 
the  finger  should  be  gently  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  to  feel  that 
the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  free,  excepting  in  those  unusual  cases  where 
the  bowel  or  omentum  is  allowed  to  remain  unreduced.  The  hulh  of 
intestine,  owing  to  its  quantity  and  distension  with  flatus,  will  some- 
times render  the  reduction  of  the  whole  mass  impracticable.  In  one 
such  case,  Mr.  Tatum  punctured  the  bowel  with  a  grooved  needle,  and 
allowed  the  flatus  to  escape.  The  result  was  completely  successful, 
but  the  justifiability  of  this  instance  as  a  precedent  may  well  be 
questioned. 

Adhesions  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  nature  and  con- 
nection with  the  bowel  or  omentum.  As  to  the  howel,  recent  adhesions 
may  be  gently  separated  with  the  finger,  between  a  coil  of  bowel,  or 
between  it  and  the  sac ;  old  adhesions  may  be  divided  with  the  knife, 
when  thread-like,  but  when  close  and  extensive  their  division  would 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  bowel.  Scarpa  aflirms  that  the  adherent 
portion  of  intestine  is  gradually  drawn  up  to,  and  even  within,  the 
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hernial  aperture — the  stricture  having  been  relieved.  Omental  adhesions 
may  be  divided  a  little  more  freely,  or  a  small  portion  of  omentum  may 
even  be  left  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.^ 

With  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  intestine  and  omentum,  the  state 
of  the  bowel  will  determine  the  propriety  of  its  reduction,  or  of  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  Gangrene  short  of  sphacelus  is  not 
irrecoverable,  and  this  more  favourable  condition  is  indicated  by  the 
bowel,  however  approaching  to  black,  still  retaining  its  peritoneal 
lustre  and  smoothness ;  provided  the  constriction  of  the  strangulated 
part  can  be  effaced  by  gentle  manipulation,  without  damaging  the 
bowel  when  thus  affected.  A  nipped  state  of  the  bowel,  when 
returned,  would  probably  be  followed  by  sphacelus  and  sloughing,  with 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  When  the  blood-vessels  can  be 
distinguished,  if  they  fill  again,  after  gentle  pressure  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  the  Surgeon  will  be  assured  that  the  circulation  has 
not  stopped.  In  this  state,  the  bowel  may  be  returned  just  into  the 
abdomen,  where  it  will  perhaps  recover  itself ;  or  in  the  event  of 
sloughing,  the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  peritoneal  adhesion,  and  the 
slough  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal  without  faecal  exti'avasation  ;  or 
the  feeces  and  slough  will  escape  through  the  wound,  as  the  most  un- 
favourable issue.  Mr.  Aston  Key  advocated  this  procedure.  Spliacelus 
is  of  course  irrecoverable,  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to 
the  propriety  of  dividing  the  stricture.  Division  has  been  said  to  be 
unnecessary  or  even  injurious,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  Lawrence 
and  Travers ;  on  the  other  hand,  division  of  the  stricture  was  advo- 
cated by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Key,  and  Dupuytren ;  but  also  that  the  bowel 
should  not  be  returned,  and  a  free  incision  made  into  it  to  allow  the 
discharge  of  fasces  through  the  wound.  The  liability  of  some  portion 
of  fascal  matter  to  pass  backwards  into  the  abdomen,  and  thus  induce 
more  acute  peritonitis,  is,  however,  a  serious  consideration.  Professor 
Spence,  therefore — having  divided  the  stricture  freely — draws  the 
gangrenous  portion  of  bowel  downwards  beyond  the  constriction  into 
the  wound,  and  there  leaves  it  for  some  hours,  until  the  passage  into 
the  abdomen  is  defended  by  effused  lymph ;  then  he  makes  an  incision, 
or  rather  cuts  off  the  gangrenous  portion.  If  the  gut  has  already 
broken,  a  similar  proceeding  will  be  appropriate ;  division  of  tlie 
stricture,  and  the  bowel  left  unreduced  in  the  sac.  In  this  state  also, 
adhesions,  consequent  on  peritonitis,  form  around  the  stricture  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac ;  and  by  thus  retaining  the  bowel  in  position,  and  pre- 
venting feculent  extravasation  backwards  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an 
artificial  anus  becomes  established. 

The  state  of  the  omentum,  and  the  quantity  of  it  protruded,  will 
determine  with  regard  to  this  structure  the  propriety  of  its  reduction  ; 
or  of  leaving  it  in  the  sac,  or  removing  it.  Gangrenous  omentum 
should  certainly  not  be  returned  into  the  abdomen ;  and  inflamed 
omentum  with  extensive  adhesions  is  equally  unfit  for  reduction.  But 
a  large  mass  of  protruded  omentum,  or  an  omental  protrusion  which 
has  become  hypertrophied,  indurated,  or  otherwise  changed  in  struc- 
ture, as  in  old  hernige,  are  conditions  in  which,  if  returned,  it  would 
excite  peritonitis.  The  omentum  must  either  be  left  in  the  sac,  or 
removed.  If  left  in  the  sac,  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  are  these  : 
—Usually,  the  omentum  shrinks  up,  and  eventually  the  wound  healsj 
but  with  more  or  less  of  a  tumour  remaining  at  the  hernial  aperture  \ 
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a  condition  which  may  prove  useful  in  plugging  t,p  the  aperture 
although  xt  will  interfere  with  the  efficient  applfcation  ?f  the  pad  of  a 
truss     Or  the  omentum  is  liable  to  become  inflamed,  to  suppurate 
and  slough  ;  delaying  considerably  the  healing  of  the  wound  The 
safer  practice,  therefore,  is  to  excise  the  protruding  portion,  rather 
than  encounter  the  risk  of  leaving  it.    Lirjature  of  the  mass  is  always 
necessary  ;  both  to  prevent  the  risk  of  hiemorrhage  from  the  highly 
vascular  omentum,  and  the  peril  of  extravasation  backward  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  interference,  and  which 
would  be  provocative  of  peritonitis.    The  mass  may  be  ligatured  by 
means  of  a  single  ligature  of  whipcord  or  catgut,  tied  tightly  round 
the  neck,  or  passed  by  transfixion,  the  loop  divided,  and  each  half  tied 
separately  ;  or  the  omentum  may  be  ligatured  in  successive  portions, 
so  as  to  tie  the  vessels  separately.    The  one  proceeding  was  formerly 
supposed  to  have  the  disadvantage  of  inducing  peritonitis  by  constric- 
tion of  the  omentum ;  an  evil  consequence  which  has,  however,  been 
disproved  by  the  results  of  more  recent  experience.    Of  twenty  cases  of 
hernia,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which  the  omentum  was  securely 
tied,  a  few  died ;  but  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  cause  of 
death  to  have  been,  in  all  cases,  independent  of  the  ligature.  But 
ligature  of  the  vessels  singly  has  the  advantage  of  more  surely  pre- 
venting haamorrhage,  when  the  ligatures  become  detached.    In  my 
own  practice,  I  distinctly  lost  a  patient  owing  to  the  uncontrollable 
hemorrhage  arising  from  the  separation  of  a  single  ligature  around 
the  omentum  en  masse.    Excision  should  be  performed  close  to  the 
external  aperture ;  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  stump  of  omentum  in 
the  aperture,  and  to  secure  it  there  by  fixing  the  ligature  cord  or 
cords  with  a  strip  of  plaster  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  stump,  thus  occupying  the  orifice,  is  free  in  the  event  of  hjemor- 
rhage,  and  it  forms  a  plug  which  permanently  obstructs  the  descent  of 
a  hernia,  and  wbich  is  quite  as  effectual  as  when  the  whole  mass  is 
left.    Ligature  and  excision  of  the  omentum  must  always  be  very 
carefully  performed;   before  applying   the   ligature,  the  omentum 
should  be  unfolded  to  see  that  it  does  not  envelop  a  knuckle  of 
intestine,  and  in  using  the  knife,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
bowel.    In  a  case  of  femoral  hernia — entero-epiplocele — I  removed  a 
portion  of  omentum,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  which  weighed  If  oz. 
But  larger  portions,  even  five  and  six  ounces,  have  been  taken  away 
with  safety. 

The  formation  of  a  regular  "  omentum  sac  "  around  the  intestine 
is  described  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  in  the  "  Med.-Chir.  Trans."  of 
1844,  and  in  the  "Path.  Trans.,"  vol.  iii. 

Gysts,  containing  serous  fluid  or  blood,  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  omentum ;  they  resemble  a  knuckle  of  intestine.  Their  nature 
having  been  ascertained,  the  fluid  maybe  discharged  by  puncture.  The 
omentum  is  then  managed  according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

Accidents  in  the  Operation. — Wound  of  the  intestine  happens  occa- 
sionally ;  this  accident  occurred  in  the  skilled  hands  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
and  in  those  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Listen,  Jobert,  and  J.  Cloquet.  It 
is  liable  to  happen  in  either  stage  of  the  operation ;  in  opening  the 
sac,  or  in  dividing  the  stricture.  The  one  occasion  of  accident  may 
generally  be  avoided  by  observing  the  precautions  enjoined,  in  open- 
ing the  sac ;  and  the  other  by  equally  protecting  the  gut,  in  dividing 
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the  stricture.  The  escape  of  flatus  and  feces  will  at  once  declare  the 
nature  of  the  accident ;  although  of  course,  the  same  discharge  occurs 
when  the  gut  yields  by  laceration  from  handling  it  in  a  soft  and 
gangrenous  state. 

The  treatment  of  wounded  intestine  is  simple.  A  puncture  may  be 
secured  by  seizing  the  point  with  forceps,  and  casting  a  fine  silk  liga- 
ture around  it,  the  ends  of  which  should  be  clipped  off  close.  An 
incision  may  be  closed  by  the  glover's  stitch.  In  either  case,  the 
bowel  is  then  to  be  returned  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  The 
case  proceeds  the  same  as  in  a  wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes  involv- 
ing the  intestine  ;  and  the  result  is  not  unfrequently  successful,  or  the 
bowel  giving  way,  an  artificial  anus  forms. 

Woimd  of  an  artery. — In  dividing  the  stricture,  an  artery  may  be 
wounded,  either  as  a  sheer  accident,  owing  to  some  anomalous  course 
of  the  vessel,  or  from  dividing  the  stricture  in  a  wrong  direction.  The 
accident  is  more  liable  to  happen  to  the  deep  epigastric  or  the  obturator 
arteries,  in  the  operations  for  inguinal  and  femoral  herniEe. 

Treatment  consists  in  at  once  cutting  down  upon  and  securing  the 
bleeding  vessel ;  an  injunction  easier  given  than  carried  out.  As  a 
pi-ecaution  against  such  an  accident  under  any  uncertain  cii'cumstances, 
I  am  accustomed  to  elevate  the  handle  of  the  hernia-knife,  so  as  to 
divide  or  notch  the  stricture  somewhat  more  externally  than  internally 
— towards  any  unusual  relation  of  an  arterial  vessel ;  observing  also 
to  divide  only  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  may  be  requisite  to  return 
the  hernial  protrusion,  when  disengaged,  by  gentle  manipulation. 

Inflammation  and  sujjpuration  of  the  sac  has  been  known  to  follow 
herniotomy,  in  which  the  sac  is  opened ;  a  consequence  of  this  opera- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Key,  particularly,  has  drawn  attention.  It  is  more 
liable  to  happen  after  the  operation  for  scrotal  hernia,  the  sac  being  of 
large  size.  In  a  few  days  the  scrotum  becomes  distended  and  tender ; 
and  as  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  constipation  and  sick- 
ness, the  Surgeon  might  suppose  that  the  hernial  protrusion  had 
returned.  He  is  soon  undeceived  by  the  escape  of  some  purulent 
matter,  which  must  then  be  allowed  to  have  a  free  discharge,  favoured 
by  poulticing. 

Sloiujhing  of  the  sac  seldom  occurs ;  it  usually  terminates  fatally, 
occasionally  in  recovery.  I  have  only  seen  this  complication  once, — in 
an  old  inguinal  hernia,  with  a  thick  sac,  and  of  large  size ;  the  wound 
reopened,  the  sac  sloughed,  and  the  patient  died. 

(&.)  Operation  without  opening  the  sac. — This  modification  of  the 
operation  of  strangulated  hernia  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  short  of  opening  the  sac.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  limited  operation  would  be  advisable  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. The  stricture  is  divided  externally,  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury ;  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  reduced  by  compression,  followed, 
in  a  recent  hernia,  by  the  sac  itself.  In  fact,  the  taxis  is  reapplied  to 
the  sac,  now  that  the  stricture  is  divided.  That  failing,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  open  the  sac,  and  complete  the  operation  in  the 
usual  manner.  And  it  is  safer  to  do  so,  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  state  of  the  visceral  contents,  or  if  much  compression  be  requisite. 

Hither  modification  of  the  operation  (a  or  b)  for  strano-ulated 
hernia  is  concluded,  by  bringing  the  line  of  incision  in  the  integument 
together  by  two  or  three  points  of  suture  and  strips  of  plaster;  over 
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whicli  a  pad-compress  of  lint  sbould  be  applied,  retained  by  a  bandage, 
to  prevent  any  re-descent  of  the  hernia.  It  is  well,  however,  to  leave 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  open,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  bloody 
serous  fluid.  The  sutures  should  not  pass  through  the  sac,  and  if  the 
latter  be  of  such  size  and  thickness  as  to  prevent  the  easy  closure  of 
the  incision,  a  portion  of  the  sac  raay  be  removed  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  sac  is  left  occupied,  and  it  is  sought  to  establish  an  artificial 
anus,  or  such  an  opening  has  formed,  the  wound  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  open. 

Treatment  after  Operation. — The  general  indications  are — to  restore 
the  healthy  state  of  the  intestine  and  omentum,  and  to  prevent  or 
manage  inflammation  supervening  as  peritonitis, — and  as  complicated 
with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen  and  a  reduced  state  of  the 
constitutional  powers,  in  consequence  of  continual  vomiting,  starvation, 
suffering,  and  alarm. 

Two  principles  of  treatment  have  been  adduced,  of  opposite  cha- 
racter ;  and  both  having  been  advocated  by  Surgeons  of  the  highest 
eminence,  they  each  demand  notice. 

In  the  one  class  are  those  Surgeons  who  administer  purgatives 
almost  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  persist  in  their  continuance 
"until  the  intestinal  canal  is  completely  unloaded."  Calomel,  castor 
oil,  extract  of  colocynth,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  administered 
by  the  mouth,  and  enemata  per  rectum.  This  plan  of  after-treatment 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Lawrence  and  Yelpeau. 

Another,  and  as  I  think  a  far  more  judicious  class  of  practitioners, 
relying  on  the  restorative  power  of  nature — the  strangulation  having 
been  relieved — have  but  little  recourse  to  medicine.  Care  is  taken  to 
leave  the  intestine  at  rest  for  some  days  to  recover  itself,  and  that  the 
diet  be  light  and  unirritating,  in  the  shape  of  farinaceous  food  and 
milk  ;  while  opium  is  had  recourse  to  as  occasion  may  require.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  plan  of  treatment  may  be  generally  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  in  bed,  and  not  disturbed 
by  talkative  friends.  Soon  after  the  operation,  a  full  dose  of  opium — 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture — will  be  advisable.  At  this  period,  brandy- 
and-water  may  be  given  with  advantage,  in  small  quantities  at  inter- 
vals, as  a  stimulant ;  to  recover  the  circulation  from  the  state  of 
prostration  or  collapse  previous  to  the  operation,  and  the  effect  of 
chloroform.  The  bowels  will  probably  be  relieved  naturally  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  But  if  not,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
inactive  for  three  or  four  days,  when  a  mild  enema  of  gruel  and  castor 
oil,  or  salt  and  water,  will  be  sufl&ciently  laxative.  Great  distension 
and  discomfort  may  justify  relief  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  cases  not 
unfrequently  proceed  even  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  without  any 
intestinal  action,  and  no  evil  consequence  from  the  constipation.  The 
diet,  light  and  unirritating,  must  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  short 
intervals ;  the  object  being  the  support  necessaiy  for  reparation  with- 
out loading  the  intestine.  Thirst,  often  a  distressing  symptom,  will  be 
greatly  allayed  by  sucking  pieces  of  ice  iji  the  mouth. 

Peritonitis  supervening,  is  denoted  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  spreading  over  the  abdomen  ;  this  must  be  met 
by  leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  the  ordinary  treatment  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  ;  in  its  acute  and  sthenic,  or  its  chronic  and  asthenic  forms. 
This  plan  of  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  modified  according  to  the 
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opposite  conditions  of  youth,  and  age,  strength  and  decrepitude, 
temperance  and  intemperance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual. 
I  have  known  peritonitis  after  herniotomy  to  be  attended  with  singu- 
larly persistent  abdominal  symptoms,  such  as  tenderness  and  tym- 
panitis, yet  without  any  notable  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  loound  may  heal  partially  or  entirely  by  primary  adhesion.  But 
if  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensue,  the  sutures  should  be  with- 
drawn, here  and  there,  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  discharge.  Healing 
then  takes  place  by  granulation  and  cicatrization.  When  the  patient 
gets  up,  he  should  wear  a  truss  for  some  time,  to  support  the  part  as 
yet  in  a  weakened  state.  It  may  be  disused,  when  there  is  no  tendency 
to  protrusion  on  coughing  or  other  exertion. 

The  prognosis  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  regard  to  the  mortality 
after  operation,  will  be  determined ;  partly  by  the  relative  statistical 
results  of  operation,  with  reference  to  opening  or  not  opening  to 
the  sac,  as  already  shown;  but  principally  by  consideration  of  the 
previous  duration  of  strangulation,  and  the  taxis  to  which  the  tumour 
has  been  subjected.  The  influence  of  strangulation  has  been  shown 
by  Luke's  statistics,  as  to  the  results  of  operation  for  Strangulated 
Hernia. 

Duration  of  life  after  Operation. — In  20  fatal  cases  operated  on.  by 
Mr.  Birkett  in  Guy's  Hospital,  the  periods  of  survival  were  as  follows : — ■ 

1  survived  only  17  hours. 


5 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 


24  hours,  and  less  than  48  hours. 


5> 


)) 
)5 


72 


48 
72 
96 
144 

168     _  ;;  _  „  192 

3  survived  longer  periods,  but  with  artificial  anus. 
1  died  of  bronchitis. 


96 
120 
168 


In  Bryant's  collection  of  126  cases,  more  than  half  the  patients 
died  within  48  hours,  the  second  day  being  most  fatal ;  and  four-fifths 
died  within  the  first  week. 

The  causes  of  death  were  (Birkett's  cases)  : — 


Artificial  anus,  etc.  .  .  3 
Prostration  ....  5 
Acute  peritonitis       .    .  8 


Perforation  of  bowel  .  .  1 
Bronchitis  and  cachexia  .  2 
Neglect  to  seek  surgical  aid  1 


Two-thirds,  at  least,  of  these  patients  lost  their  lives  by  the  previous 
delay  of  operation  for  the  liberation  of  the  bowel ;  although  this  was 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  admission  to  Hospital. 

In  26  fatal  cases,  out  of  127,  operated  on  by  Professor  Spence,  the 
causes  of  death  were  : — 


Gangrene  of  bowel  ...... 

Peritonitis,  which  had  commenced  prior  to  operation, 
these  were  congenital  hernise  .... 

Pyaemia,  fatal  on  8th  day  ..... 

JMelsena  


Four  of 


17 

7 
1 
1 
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The  Period  of  life  has,  of  course,  some  influence,  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  relative  to  the  results  of  operation.    But  either  extreme 

operfteroVr  P%'"  '"2  ^^^'-^l^^  youngest  and  the  oldest  patient 
operated  on  by  Professor  Spence,— an  infant  between  eight  and  nine 
months  old,  and  a  woman  aged  ninety-eight  years,  both  recovered. 

h,eLative  mortality  of  Strangulated  IlernicB.—ln  127  cases  (Spence)  — 


No. 

Recovered. 

46 

...    38  ... 

8 

77 

...    60  ... 

17 

4 

...      3  ... 

1 

127 

101 

26 

(1.)  Inguinal 
(2.)  Femoral 

(3.)  Umbilical  and  ventral 


_  It  tbns  appears  that  the  proportionate  mortality  was  — (Y)  nearlv 
1  m  6 ;  (2)  between  1  in  4  and  5 ;  (3)  1  in  4.  But  this  estimate  is 
subject  to  two  sources  of  inaccuracy :  the  obvious  difPerence  in  the 
number  of  cases  compared,  and  the  unknown  periods  of  strangulation 
prior  to  operation.  *^ 

Artificial  Anus.— This  condition  is  said  to  exist  whenever  an  aper- 
ture forms,  or  is  made,  in  the  intestine,  through  which  its  contents 
escape  externally.  The  state  of  the  bowel  is,  usually,  gangrenous  • 
whereby  it  may  have  yielded  in  the  sac  before  operation,  or  afterwards' 
although  returned  mto  the  abdomen ;  or  it  may  be  purposely  laid  open 
m  the  operation,  to  allow  of  the  escapes  of  fgeces  when  that  issue  is 
inevitable._  A  healthy  portion  of  intestine  may,  however,  be  accidentally 
wounded,  m  the  course  of  operation,  or  by  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  abdomen.  Rarely,  a  f^cal  opening  results  from  ulceration  of  the 
intestine,  involving  the  abdominal  wall.  Artificial  anus  occurs  most 
frequently  m  the  inguinal,  scrotal,  and  femoral  regions ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  small  intestine.  The  kind  of  discharge  will  depend 
on  the  part  of  the  gut  opened,  and  its  quantity  on  the  size  of  the 
aperture.  But  digestion  is  more  or  less  imperfect ;  hence  the  nutrition 
and  general  health  of  the  person  becomes  impaired. 

Generally,  an  artificial  anus  forms  after  operation,— the  bowel 
having  been  returned  into  the  abdomen.     The  probability  of  its 

occurrence  will  depend  very  much  on  the  advanced  state  of  gangrene,  

short  of  sphacelus,  in  which  case  the  bowel  would  not  have  been 
returned.  But  the  state  of  gangrene  itself  depends  principally  on 
the  tightness  of  the  stricture  to  which  the  bowel  has  been  subjected,  as 
well  as  the  duration  of  the  strangulation.  The  deeply  constricted 
appearance  of  the  strangulated  part  will  indicate  the  probabihty  of 
sphacelus  supervening,— and  thence  of  artificial  anus.  Commencing 
at  a  variable  period,  after  operation, — some  hours  only,  or  a  few  days, 
perhaps  even  some  weeks, — the  wound  reopens,  at  least  in  part,  and' 
the  dressings  are  seen  to  be  soiled  with  feculent  matter,  while  the 
opening  emits  a  gangrenous  feecal  odour.  The  discharge  increases, 
and  becomes  continuous,  until  an  artificial  anus  is  established. 

Artificial  anus  differs  according  to  the  extent  of  aperture  ;  either  as 
a  sloughing  perforation  in  the  bowel,  or  sloughing  of  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  canal.  Sloughing  perforation  usually  takes  place 
about  the  centre  of  the  convex  free  border  of  the  knuckle  of  intestine, — 
at  a  point  most  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  sac  ;  a  small  ulcerated 
opening  is  produced,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of 
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the  intestinal  canal,  altliough  allowing  a  portion  of  its  contents  to 
escape.  This  condition  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  fcBoal  fistula. 
Slouo-hing  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  intestine  usually  occurs 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sac  ;  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  destroyed,  and 
all  the  feculent  matter  escapes  through  the  opening.  The  coats  of  the 
bowel  are  endowed  with  different  powers  of  resistance  to  the  process 
of  ulceration  whereby  the  slough  is  detached.  Thus,  by  constriction 
of  the  bowel,  a  sulcus  or  groove  is  produced  on  its  serous  surface, 
without  any  trace  of  abrasion  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  presents 
a  circular  line  of  ulceration.  This  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  upper 
and  distended  end  of  the  intestine;  the  lower  end,  corresponding  to 
the  stricture,  being  unaffected.  This  difference  may  be  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  the  distended  bowel,  and  it  occurs  particularly  where  the 
knuckle  of  intestine  lies  in  close  relation  with  Gimbernat's  ligament. 
Very  rarely,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  constriction,  and  the 
pressure  upon  two  portions  of  intestine  laterally,  their  walls  become 
adherent ;  ulceration  follows,  and  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  thus 
naturally  restored  within  the  abdomen.  An  illustrative  case  is  recorded 
in  the  "  Trans.  Path.  Soc,"  vol.  x. 

Intermediate  conditions,  between  these  two  extremes,  are  met  with  ; 
in  which  more  or  less  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube  is  destroyed,  and 
a  corresponding  opening  produced. 

In  the  first  condition  referred  to,  repair  frequently  takes  place  ;  the 
hole  closes,  the  integument  heals,  and  complete  recovery  results. 

In  the  second  condition,  frequently,  an  artifical  anus  is  at  length 
established ;  and  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  undergoes  spontaneous 
cure.  Its  completion  is  as  follows : — The  margin  of  the  intestinal 
aperture — whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  only  of  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine — becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal  peritoneum  ;  the 
openings  of  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  canal  are,  at  first,  equal 
in  size  and  lie  nearly  in  the  same  line. 
Subsequently,  they  unite  at  a  more  or 
less  acute  angle,  presenting  an  interme- 
diate spur-like  portion  or  partition,  of 
double-walled  gut,  opposite  the  mesen- 
teric attachment,  and  bisecting  the  aper- 
ture externally.  (Fig.  782.)  Of  these 
two  openings  thus  leading  into  the  canal, 
the  distal  one,  gradually  ceasing  to  trans- 
mit faeces,  becomes  smaller,  and  the  por- 
tion of  intestine  atrophies ;  whilst  the 
gastric  end,  doing  double  duty,  becomes 
dilated  and  thickened.  The  partition 
elongating,  and  acting  as  a  valve,  turned 
towards  the  distal  end,  it  tends  to  ob- 
struct the  intestinal  passage  of  faeces ;  and 
thence  the  relative  size  of  the  two  open- 
ings is  still  further  exaggerated.  Around 
;  the  general  aperture,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  acquires  an  everted, 
protruding  appearance,  or  an  actual  pro- 
lapsus of  the  membrane  may  take  place ;  while  the  surrounding  skin 
is  puckered,  and  is  irritated  and  excoriated  by  the  feculent  matter 
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escaping.  The  communication  between  the  bowel  and  integument  may 
not  be  immediate, — through  the  adhesive  junction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  skin  ;  they  may  even  be  placed  at  some  distance  apart,  a 
channel  intervening  between  two  apertures,  internal  and  external. 
This  modification  of  artificial  anus  occurs  when  the  knuckle  of  intestine 
is  lodged  deeply ;  as  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  within  the  abdominal 
cavity  when  an  irrecoverable  portion  of  intestine  has  been  returned. 
In  the  latter  case,  f^cal  matter  begins  to  issue,  a  few  days  after 
operation,  and  gradually  increases  in  quantity;  until,  from  merely 
staining  the  dressing,  the  nature  of  the  communication  is  plainly 
declared.  The  extent  of  intestine  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial anus,  varies  to  two  and  three  inches  or  more  ;  but  the  length  of 
the  portion  of  bowel  involved  has  not  interfered  with  complete  recovery 
in  some  cases. 

Treatment. — This  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  aperture.  A  small 
opening — a  ffecal  fistula — may  contract  and  close,  by  cleanliness  and  the 
pressure  of  a  pad  to  restrain  the  discharge.  This  result  may  also  be 
induced  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  red-hot  wire,  or  of  the 
galvanic  cautery.  Closure  can  be  directly  effected  sometimes  by  a 
plastic  operation,  as  Yelpeau  proposed  and  practised ;  by  engrafting  a 
small  piece  of  skin  over  the  aperture,  or  by  making  an  oval  incision  on; 
either  side  and  bringing  the  outer  edges  of  the  incisions  together  by; 
means  of  fine  needles  and  twisted  suture. 

A  large  aperture,  and  fairly  estallished  artificial  anus,  will  very  rarely 
contract  and  close,  but  requires  a  special  surgical  operation  to  effect  a 
cure.    The  object  is  twofold  ;  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  spur-like 
partition,  in  order  to  regain  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
then  to  close  the  external  aperture.    The  destructive  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding may,  perhaps,  be  accomplished  by  repressing  the  septum, 
according  to  Desault's  method,  by  means  of  a  tent  thrust  into  both 
intestinal  openings.    It  can  be  more  surely  accompHshed,  and  with 
equal  safety  provided  due  caution  be  observed,  by  strangling  the 
septum;   for  which  purpose  Dupuytren's   enterotome   is  admirably 
adapted.    This  instrument  is  simply  a  serrated  forceps,  worked  by  a 
screw  across  the  end  of  its  handle.    (See  Fig.  782.)    The  septum 
is  grasped  and  compressed  between  the  blades,  and  the  pressure 
gradually  increased  by  daily  turning  the  screw,  until  the  blades  meet 
and  the  intervening  septum  has  sloughed  away  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out  simultaneously,  whereby  the  peritoneum 
should  remain  unopened,  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.  Hence 
the  caution  necessary,  not  to  grasp  the  septum  too  high  up  towards  the 
mesentery,  and  to  regulate  the  compression  in  concert  with  the  plastic 
effusion.    Some  colicky  pain  or  nausea  may  be  induced,  but  no  rigors 
or  febrile  disturbance.    The  continuity  of  the  canal  having  been 
established,  the  margin  of  the  external  anal  aperture  must  be  pared 
and  brought  together  by  hare-lip  sutures.    But  the  constant  discharge 
of  fjBcal  matter  tends  to  keep  open  the  aperture;  it  was  therefore 
proposed  by  Acrel  to  feed  the  patient  by  nutritive  enemata,  and  lite 
has  been  thus  supported  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  during  which  the 
aperture  contracted,  and  at  length  closed.    The  escape  ot  pure  bile 
occasionally  produced  pain  and  excoriation,  but  this  was  overcome  by 
giving  a  spoonful  of  broth  by  the  mouth  from  time  to  time.  ^^^"^^ 
the  process  of  cure,  I  attach  much  importance  to  the  influence  ot  the 
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recumbent  position,  whicli  solicits  tlie  passage  of  any  f^cal  matter 
throuo-li  the  intestine,  and  tlius  favours  contraction  of  the  anal  aper- 
ture. After  an  artificial  anus  has  become  entirely  closed,  the  bowel 
remains  permanently  weakened,  so  that  any  faecal  obstruction,  and, 
perhaps  laborious  occupation,  may  rupture  the  intestine,  extravasation 
taking  place  and  speedily  fatal  peritonitis.  Death  has  thus  occurred 
lono-  after  the  patient  might  have  been  pronounced  safe, — a  caution  to 
prognosis,  and  a  hint  for  preventive  treatment.  The  results  of  Dapuy- 
tren's  operative  procedure  for  artificial  anus  have  been  generally  suc- 
cessful. Of  forty-one  cases  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  practice  of  otlier 
Surgeons,  twenty-nine,  or  say  three-fourths,  were  completely  cured  in 
periods  varying  from  two  to  six  months  ;  the  remaining  fourth,  having 
been  relieved  of  the  involuntary  escape  of  faecal  matter  through  the  arti- 
ficial opening,  were  so  far  restored  from  a  sad  condition,  distressing  to 
themselves  and  disgusting  to  others.  It  is  encouraging  to  have  to 
notice  the  slight  mortality,  compared  witb  that  of  many  other  surgical 
operations ;  for  only  two  patients  died,  or  one  in  twenty  who  were 
submitted  to  treatment  by  the  entSrotome. 

A  permanent  artificial  anus  sometimes  remains,  having  resisted  all 
attempts  at  closure.  This  sad  state  may  be  made  more  tolerable  by 
wearing  a  leathern  receptacle  or  otber  contrivance ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  add  that  patients  have  thus  been  enabled  to  live  in  comfoi-t  and  the 
enjoyment  of  good  general  health  for  many  years.  An  artificial  anus 
situated  high  up  in  connection  witb  the  intestine,  and  which  discharges 
chyle  or  chyme,  will  of  course  constantly  deprive  the  patient  of  nutri- 
ment ;  and  this  loss  must  be  supplied  by  a  proportionately  increased 
quantity  of  nourishing  food. 

Double  Hernia. — A  protrusion  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  symme- 
trically, in  the  same  parts,  or  unsymmetrically,  in  different  regions,  not 
unfrequently  occurs.  More  than  two  such  kerni£e  are  occasionally  met 
witb  ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  records  a  case  of  six  co-existing  hernias  in  the 
same  person, — three  on  one  side,  an  inguinal  oblique,  a  direct,  and  a 
femoral  hernia,  with  the  same  on  the  other  side.  In  any  such  case 
symptoms  of  strangulation  may  be  referable  to  this  hernia  or  to  that, 
and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  seat  of 
strangulation.  Hence,  in  double  hernia,  the  operation  may,  perchance, 
be  performed  on  that  side  where,  when  the  sac  is  laid  open,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  strangulation  in  the  hernial  protrusion.  What  should 
then  be  done?  The  Surgeon  is  justified  in  operating  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  life  of  his  patient.  An  illustrative  case  of 
double  operation  in  double  inguinal  hernia,  and  a  successful  result, 
happened  in  the  practice  of  Dupuytren  ;  and  it  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
precedent  under  similar  circumstances.  The  case  is  related  in  the 
"Le9ons  Orales,"  1832,  tome  i.  p.  588. 
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Inguinal   Hernia.— S/frwchtraZ  Conditions.— Inguinal  liernia  is  that 
m  which  the  visceral  protrusion  occupies  part  or  the  whole  of  the  in- 
guinal canal,  presenting  an  incomplete  hernia  or  bubonocele;  or,  passing 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  becomes  a  complete  or  scrotal 
hernia,  sometimes  named  oscheocele.    In  the  female,  it  passes  into  the 
labium.    The  hernia  occurs  in  two  principal  varieties,  as  to  its  direction 
and  relation  to  the  deep  (internal)  epigastric  artery ;  and  which  are 
designated,  accordingly,  the  oblique  or  external  inguinal  hernia,  and  the 
direct  or  internal  inguinal  hernia.    Thus,  in  point  of  direction,  the 
hernia  may  take  place  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  follow 
the  oblique  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  inguinal  canal,  thence 
perhaps  passing  through  the  external  ring  and  into  the  scrotum  ;  or, 
the  protrusion  may  come  directly  through  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  into  the  canal,  just  behind 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  thence  perhaps  passing  through  that  ring 
into  the  scrotum.    With  relation  to  the  epigastric  artery;  in  the 
oblique  variety,  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  external ;  in  the  direct  variety, 
it  is  internal  to  that  vessel.    Oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  named  co7i- 
genital,  when  the  visceral  protrusion  lies  within  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
as  its  sac,  in  contact  with  the  testicle ;  and  infantile  hernia,  when  the 
protrusion,  carrying  before  it  a  peritoneal  sac,  lies  just  behind  and  dips 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  as  an  independent  sac — constituting  what  is 
also  termed  encysted  hernia. 

There  are,  then,  three  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia :  oblique  or 
external ;  direct  or  internal ;  congenital,  and  its  sub-variety,  infantile 
or  encysted. 

Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. — Course. — This  is  the  most  common  form 
of  inguinal  hernia.  Its  course  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  testicle  in  its 
passage  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  through  the  inguinal  canal 
and  external  ring  into  the  scrotum  ;  this  route  corresponding  also  to 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  same  extent  of  its  course. 

Anatomical  Coverings,  and  Relations. — The  coverings  of  oblique  in- 
guinal hernia  consist  of  those  layers  of  diiferent  textures  which  succes- 
sively invest  the  protrusion,  in  its  formation  and  progress.    They  are 
the  same  investments  that  the  spermatic  cord  receives, — seven  in 
number,  and  they  may  be  conveniently  enumerated  from  within,  out- 
wards, in  the  order  of  hernial  development,  as  follow  :  peritoneal  pouch 
forming  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  its  sub-serous  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
fascia  transversalis  abdominis  or  infundibuliform  fascia  (Fig.  783)  ;  cre- 
masteric fascia,  consisting  of  looped  fibres  of  cremaster  muscle  pro- 
ceeding from  the  internal  oblique,  with  interstitial  cellular  texture; 
intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia,  consisting  of  tendinous  semicircular 
fibres  passing  across  between  the  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  thence  prolonged  downwards  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
ring ;  superficial  fascia,  containing  fat ;  and  skin.    These  anatomical 
coverings  are  interesting  with  reference  to  the  development  of  oblique 
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intruinal  hernia  ;  but  they  become  so  altered  in  appearance  and  united 
by'pressure,  as  to  have  mucli  less  importance  surgically. 

The  relations  of  the  inguinal  canal,  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  to 
the  visceral  protrusion,  and  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sac,  are  specially  important. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  the  interval  between  the  abdominal  parietes, 

Fig.  783.* 


just  above  the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  extends  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  at  the  crest  of 
the  pubes.  Its  boundaries,  and  thence  the  relations  of  inguinal  hernia 
in  the  canal,  are  thus  formed : — anteriorly,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  beneath  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique,  over  the  outer  half -inch  of  the  canal,  and  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  alone,  the  inner  inch  ;  posteriorly,  by 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles,  the  fascia  extending  along  the  outer  half- 
inch  of  the  canal,  corresponding  to  the  internal  oblique,  and  the  con- 
joined tendon,  with  the  fascia  transversalis  behind  it,  along  the  inner 
inch,  corresponding  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  In- 
feriorly,  the  floor  of  the  canal  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  fascia 

*  a,  external  oblique  muscle  reflected ;  h  b,  internal  oblique,  arching  over  and 
covering  the  internal  abdominal  ring  ;  c,  transversalis  muscle ;  d,  conjoined  tendon  ; 
e,  rectus  muscle,  sheath  opened  ;  /,  fascia  transversalis ;  r/,  triangular  aponeurosis 
ol' coujoined  tendon ;  /i,  cremastor  ;     iuf'undibuliibrm  fascia.    (John  Wood.) 
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Fig.  784* 


transyersalis  with  Poupart's  ligaraeiit ;  and  superiorly,  it  is  limited 
only  by  the  apposition  of  the  muscles. 

The  cord  lies  behind  or  underneath  the  hernia,  the  testis  below  and 
somewhat  behind  its  lowest  part— the  fundus,  and  these  two  are 
always  distinctly  separate.  (Pig.  784.)  Occasion- 
ally, the  elements  of  the  cord  are  dispersed  by  the 
hernial  descent ;  the  vas  deferens  lying  on  one  side 
and  the  spermatic  vessels  on  the  other ;  and  rarely, 
the  cord  lies  partially  or  entirely  in  front  of  the 
hernia,  the  testicle  also  below  being  in  front.  In 
the  latter  case  sometimes,  the  elements  of  the  cord 
are  spread  out  in  front  of  the  hernia.  The  epigas- 
tric artery,  arising  from  the  external  iliac  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  bends 
inwards  and  ascends  beneath  the  fascia  transver- 
salis,  immediately  behind  and  internal  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sac — at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  which  is 
thus  placed  external.  (Fig.  785.)  The  course  of 
this  artery  varies,  however,  with  the  duration  of  the 
hernia,  and  occasionally  owing  to  an  abnormal  origin  of  the  vessel.  In 


Fig.  785.t 


Fig.  786.  t 


old-standing  hernia,  the  dragging  pressure  of 
the  tumour  downwards  and  inwards,  curves 
the  artery  in  that  direction  towards  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  ;  until  it  may  thus 
be  brought  internal  to  the  situation  of  a  direct 
hernia.    (Fig.  786.)  An  ahiormal  origin  of  the 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  29.  Sac  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia ;  showing 
testis  at  lower  end,  separate  from  the  sac,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  a  small 
tunica  vaginalis. 

t  Ibid.,  E.  35.  Oblique  inguinal  hernia;  showing  epigastric  artery  below,  and  then 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  obdurator  artery  is  given  off  about  & 
third  of  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  the  epigastric,  and  passes  downwards  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.    The  tunica  vaginalis  is  laid  open  in  front. 

t  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1322.  Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  on  the  right  side; 
showing  displacement  inwards  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  drawing  with  it  the  epigastric 
artery,  so  far  that  the  vessel  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus  muscle  before  it 
turns  upwards.  The  neck  of  the  sac  being  opposite  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the 
straight  direction  of  the  hernia  in  the  inguinal  canal  appears  as  if  it  were  a  direct 
inguinal  hernia.  The  vas  deferens  and  spermatic  vessels,  lying  on  the  inner  and 
posterior  part  of  the  sac,  are  widely  separated  from  each  other.  (Howship.) 
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artery  occnrs  comparatively  rarely;  its  position  maybe  shifted  upwards 
on  the  trunk  of  the  external  iliac,  from  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
as  high  as  two  inches  and  a  half  above  it ;  or  the  vessel  may  arise  from 
another  source, — the  obturator ;  or  from  below  the  ligament,  being 
transferred  to  the  superficial  or  the  deep  femoral  artery. 

Of  these  abnormal  sources  of  the  epigastric  artery,  the  first  has  no 
relation  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring;  the  two  latter  may  have  special 
relation  to  the  crural  ring,  and  therefore  to  femoral  hernia. 

Seat  of  Stricture. — Commonly,  the  stricture  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sac,  in  the  internal  abdominal  ring  ;  next  in  order  of  frequency 
at  the  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  in  the  inguinal  canal ; 
lastly,  at  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hkrnia. — Gourse. — This  variety  of  inguinal  hernia 
comes  forward  through  a  small  triangular  space,  bounded  by  the  epi- 
FiG.  787.*  Fig.  788.t 


gastric  artery  externally,  the  margin  of 
the  rectus  muscle  on  the  inner  side,  and 
Poupart's  ligament — its  inner  portion — 
below.  (Pig-  787.)  This  space  is  situ- 
ated just  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  conjoined  tendon  and 
fascia  transversalis  intervening. 

Anatomical  Coverings,  and  Relations. — In  number  the  coverings  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  oblique  variety,  and  in  kind  they  are  the  same, 
with  one  exception  ;  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the  cremas- 
teric fascia.  Thus,  enumerating  them  in  the  order  of  hernial  development, 
the  coverings  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  are — peritoneal  pouch  or  sac, 
sub-serous  cellular  tissue,  fascia  transversalis,  conjoined  tendon,  some- 
times ruptured,  intercolumnar  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  skin.  The  sper- 
matic cord  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sac,  the  testicle  below  the  fundus, 
and  both  are  distinctly  separate ;  the  epigastric  artery  also  courses  up 
external  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  curving  over  it  inwards,  so  as  some- 
times to  embrace  the  upper  as  well  as  the  outer  margin.    (Pig.  788.) 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  R.  62.  Direct  inguinal  hernia,  which  has  not  yet 
descended  through  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  the  hernia  thus  being  incomplete, 
or  a  bubonocele.    The  cord  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sac. 

t  Ibid.,  R.  59.  Direct  inguinal  hernia ;  showing  the  epigastric  artery  passing  up- 
wards and  inwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  between  it  and  the  internal 
ring. 
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Seat  of  Strich^e -Commonly,  the  stricture  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
ot  me  sac  ;  next  in  frequency  at  the  conjoined  tendon,  when  ruptured  • 
lastly,  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  rupturea  , 

P^f  /emaZe,  the  anatomy  of  Inguinal  hernia,  oblique  and  direct, 
IS  essentially  the  same  as  m  the  male;  except  that  the  round  ligament 
m  the  inguiDal_  canal  takes  the  place  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the 
Jabium  pudendi  that  of  the  scrotum.  Females  are  liable  to  both  forms 
ot  mgumal  hernia,  the  oblique  occurring  at  very  early  periods  of  life 
^xceptmg  umbilical  hernia,  oblique  inguinal  is  the  only  kind  developed 
betore  hve  years  of  age  ;  and,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  it  is  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  variety  of  hernia.  This  form  is  not  much  more 
rarely  met  with  than  femoral,  as  generally  supposed.  Thus,  in  1582 
females  affected  with  hernia,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  who  came  under 
Mr.  Kmgdon's  observation,  761  had  inguinal  hernia,  and  812  femoral 
hernia.  Or,  the  one  was  only  thirty  less  than  half  the  total  number, 
whilst  the  other  was  only  thii-ty  more  than  half  that  number.  But 
direct  inguinal  hernia  is  certainly  very  uncommon  in  females  at  any 
age.  _  Sir  A.  Cooper  never  met  with  a  single  case  in  the  course  of  his 
practice  ;  and  Lawrence  saw  only  one  instance  of  this  form  of  hernia 
in  a  female  subject  for  dissection. 

Signs  of  ordinary  Inguinal  Hernia.— The  oblique  variety  commences 
as  a  slight  fulness  or  swelling  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  just 
above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  next,  passing  downwards  and 
inwards  m  the  inguinal  canal,  it  presents  an  oblong  tumour  having 
that  direction,  in  this  situation — an  incomplete  inguinal  hernia,  or 

bubonocele.  (Fig.  789.)  Still  further  pro- 
truding through  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  descending  into  the  scrotum, 
or  the  labium  in  the  female,  the  tu- 
mour enlarges  into  a  globular  form, — 
as  a  complete,  or  scrotal  hernia.  It  may 
attain  to  an  enormous  size,  extending 
down  even  to  the  knee,  as  in  cases  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  ;  although 
a  far  smaller  size  in  women,  unless  in 
quite  exceptionally  rare  cases,  where  the 
hernial  tumour  has  extended  two-thirds 
down  the  thigh.  But — in  males — the  tes- 
ticle can  always  be  felt  distinct,  at  the 
bottom  and  back  part  of  the  fundus.  The 
usual  symptoms  of  hernia  are  perceptible  ; 
enlargement  and  impulse  on  coughing  in 
the  erect  attitude,  diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  tumour  when 
compressed,  in  the  recumbent  position.  These  symptoms  Avill,  however, 
be  more  or  less  perceptible,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hernial  protusion ; 
being  less  so  when  it  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  as  bubonocele,  and 
most  conspicuous  in  scrotal  hernia.  In  old-standing  oblique  hernia, 
the  neck  of  the  sac  is  dragged  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus,,  1316.  Incomplete  oblique  inquinal  hernia,  on  the  left 
side,  in  the  male.  The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  lower  margins  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  having  been  raised,  the  hernial  sac 
is  seen  in  the  upper  half  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  external  ring  is  left  entire. 
The  obturator  artery  is  given  off  by  a  short  common  trunk  with  the  epigastric. 
(Howship.) 


Fig.  789.* 
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middle  line ;  so  that  tlie  distinctive  shape  of  the  inguinal  portion  is 
lost,  and  the  tumour  comes  to  resemble  the  next  form  of  inguinal 
hernia. 

Direct  Inguinal  hernia  presents  a  tumour  which  differs  in  situation, 
and  somewhat  in  shape  and  size,  from  that  of  the  oblique  hernia.  This 
direct  variety  is  situated  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  near  the  root 
of  the  penis,  the  outer  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal  remaining  un- 
occupied ;  the  tumour  is  more  globular,  not  pyriform  as  in  the  obHque, 
and  it  has  a  wider  neck  ;  usually,  it  is  not  so  large.  The  other  symp- 
toms are  similar ;  but,  when  strangulation  occurs,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  pain  caused  i)j  even  moderate  taxis  is  greater  than  in  the  oblique 
form  of  hernia ;  and  as  arising,  apparently,  from  pressure  of  the 
tumour  on  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  unyielding  angle  between  the 
pubic  crest  and  the  external  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

The  proportionate  frequency  of  the  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia 
may  be  remembered  in  connection  with  their  diagnosis.  Direct  inguinal 
hernia  is  met  with  far  less  frequently ;  Cloquet  esti- 
mating the  proportion  at  one  to  five  oblique  hemise, 
or  twenty  per  cent. ;  or  in  only  ten  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  Hesselbach's  computation. 

Both  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  may  coexist 
in  the  same  individual ;  or  double  inguinal  hernia, 
one  on  either  side,  is  occasionally  met  with.  Not 
unfrequently,  the  hernia  on  one  side  is  incomplete — 
a  bubonocele  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  an  ordinary 
complete  inguinal  hernia — a  scrotal  hernia.  In  one 
case,  a  double  inguinal  hernia  occurred  on  the  same 
side,  forming  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  sac ;  the 
spermatic  cord  lying  behind  the  latter  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  anterior  sac.    (See  Fig.  772.) 

Congenital  Hernia. — This  variety  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  was  first  noticed  by  Haller  in  1 749, 
and  its  nature  was  more  particularly  described  by 
John  Hunter  and  Percival  Pott.  The  peculiar 
structural  condition  is  this  :  the  visceral  protrusion 
lies  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with,  and  in  contact 
with,  the  testicle,  when  that  organ  has  previously 
descended  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum. 

The  course,  coverings,  and  relations  of  the  hernia  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  oblique,  except  that  the  sac  is  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  the  relation  of  the  testis  is  immediate,  it  being  within  the  sac 
although  the  situation  of  that  body,  as  lying  below  and  somewhat 
behind  the  hernial  contents — not  the  fundus  of  the  sac — remains  un- 
altered. But  it  is  possible  for  the  hernia  to  descend  even  below  the 
testis,  leaving  that  body  behind  it.  (Fig.  790.)  The  visceral  protrusion 
passes  down  from  the  abdomen,  through  the  vaginal  process  of  peri- 
toneum which  connects  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
this  process  having  remained  unobliterated  after  birth,  instead  of  closing 
as  usual  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Paletta  states  that  nor- 
mally, the  complete  closure  of  the  vaginal  canal  takes  place  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day  after  birth.  But  when  the  canal 
remains  pervious,  although  the  tendency  to  this  hernia  thus  dates  from 
*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mas.,  K.  23. 
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birth,  it  may  not  occur  for  years  afterwards.  Hence  the  hernia  itself 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  congenital,  and  it  might  be  more  correctly 
designated,  as  Mr.  Birkett  has  suggested,  "hernia  into  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  peritoneum."  Occurring,  therefore,  in  early  life — in 
infants  a  few  weeks  or  months  old — this  species  of  hernia  also  occurs,  for 
the  first  time,  at  perhaps  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  Cases  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  are  recorded  by  Velpeau ;  and  I 
once  operated  on  a  right  congenital  hernia  in  a  middle-aged  man  in 
whom,  after  death,  I  found  the  left  vaginal  process  completely  per- 
vious, admitting  a  large-sized  elastic  catheter  from  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring  to  the  testicle.  Thus,  this  was  a  case  in  the  adult  of 
strangulated  congenital  hernia  on  one  side,  and  the  persistent  structural 
condition  without  hernia  on  the  other  side.  The  preparation  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Hospital. 

The  relation  of  the  testicle  to  congenital  hernia  is  very  important ; 
associated  with  congenital  persistence  of  the  vaginal  process  of  perito- 
neum, the  testis  on  the  same  side  frequently  occupies  an  abnormal 
situation.  There  will  then  be  two  persistent  congenital  conditions, 
both  arrests  of  development ;  the  one,  an  unobliterated  state  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,  which  should  be  temporarily  provided 
only  as  a  sheath  for  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum ;  the 
other,  an  arrested  descent  of  the  testicle.  Congenital  hernia  may, 
therefore,  not  as  usual  contain  the  testicle  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  or 
hernial  sac,  the  testis  never  having  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vaginal  'process  of  peritoneum,  in 
connection  with  the  abnormal  situations  of  the  testicle,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  hernia  to  this  organ,  may  be  thus  tabulated  (Birkett) : 

(1.)  The  vaginal  process  continuiug  open 
Fig.  791.*  and  common  to  the  cord  and  testis. 

The  testis  may  be  situated — 

a.  in  its  normal  site  at  the  fundus  of  the 
scrotum ; 

b.  just  outside   the   external  abdominal 
ring,  or  between  its  pillars  (Fig.  791)  ; 

c.  within  the  inguinal  canal ; 

d.  within  the  abdomen. 
N.B.  In  a,  b,  c,  the  hernia  is  generally  in 

contact  with  the  testis ;  in  d,  it  is  not. 

(2.)  The  vaginal  process  of  the  cord  and 
testis   communicating    by   an  intermediate 
aperture. 
The  testis  is  in  the  scrotum. 

N.B.  The  hernia  may  or  may  not  pass  through  this  aperture,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  but  not  always  in  contact  with  the  testis. 

(3.)  The  vaginal  process  of  the  cord  only  being  open— Hernia  into 
the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process.  This  condition  was  first 
described  by  M.  Malgaigne. 

The  testis  is  in  the  scrotum. 

N.B.  The  hernia  is  never  in  contact  with  the  testis. 
Additional  sacs,  or  prolongations  and  extensions  of  the  vaginal  pro- 
cess, sometimes  exist  within  the  abdominal  walls  ;— "  intra-parietal,' 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Miis..  1342.  The  sac  of  a  cougeiiital  heruia,  with  the  testicle 
Bituated  at  the  external  abdomiual  riug.    (Sir  W.  Blizard.) 
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inter-muscular,"  "  intei'stitial,  hernial  sacs,"  "  hernie-enbissac "  of 
French  authoi'S.  Coincident  with  misplaced  testis  there  may,  there- 
fore, be  an  abnormal  disposition  of  the  hernial  sac,  itself  abnormal. 
An  offset  from  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,  forming  a  second 
sac,  may  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
hernial  sac  will  then  consist  of  two  parts  :  that  division  which  passes 
along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  and  that  which  is  lodged  in 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  This  extra  sac  extends  in  one  of  two 
directions  :  into  the  anterior,  or  into  the  inferior,  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  one  direction,  the  sac  passes  upwards  from  the  inguinal  canal 
between  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  ;  coursing  directly  upwards,  outwards  towards 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  inwards  towards  the  rectus  muscle  and  um- 
bilicus. Very  rarely,  the  sac  comes  forward  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring  and  cannot  enter  the  scrotum  ;  it  ascends  between  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  integument,  and  when  the 
hernia  protrudes,  it  forms  a  tumour  in  the  groin  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament.  An  example  of  this  variety  is  quoted  by 
Scarpa,  and  another  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pane  in  "  L'Union 
Medicale,"  1861.  In  the  other  direction,  the  sac  passes  downwards, 
between  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  and  peritoneum,  into  the  iliac 
fossa,  and  rests  upon  the  iliacus  muscle ;  or  inwards,  behind  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  of  the  pubes,  reaching  the  side  and  front  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  Cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Parise  in  the  "  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de 
Chirurgie  de  Paris,"  1851. 

Infantile  or  Encysted  Hernia. — This  variety  of  congenital  hernia 
was  first  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gooch.  It  coexists  vsdth  another  abnormal  condition  of  the  vaginal 
process  of  peritoneum.  The  abdominal  orifice  is  closed,  but  the  sheath 
persists  from  that  point  downwards  to  the  testis,  and  there  expands 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  in  ordinary  complete  congenital  hernia.  The 
visceral  protrusion  carries  before  it  a  pouch  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  of  the  abdomen,  into  or  just  T'ig.  792.* 

behind  this  sheath  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hey  described  it, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  continued  up  to  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  and  encloses  the  hernial  sac.  Thus  also, 
as  Lawrence  observes,  the  protruded  part,  together 
with  the  sac,  are  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
In  this  manner  the  hernia  is  encysted ;  and  a 
double  sac  is  discovered  in  operating  on  such  a 
hernia,  the  tunica  vaginalis  sac  lying  in  front  of 
the  true  hernial  sac.  (Pig-  792.)  Compared  with 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  congenital  hernia, 
the  encysted  variety  is  rare.  .  But,  like  the  former, 
it  does  not  necessarily  arise  at  the  earliest  period 
of  life  ;  so  that  the  term  Infantile  is  inappropriate. 
Hey's  case  was  an  infant  fifteen  months  old ;  and 
the  hernia  has  since  been  met  with,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  a  case  reported 
by  Mr.  Holmes  ;  at  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  at  thirty-five  years,  in 
a  case  on  which  Mr.  Birkett  operated  when  the  man  was  forty-two 
years  old. 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  24. 
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Signs  and  Diagnosis  of  Congenital,  and  of  Encysted  Hernia. — The 
congenital  variety  presents  no  peculiar  characters  whereby  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  excepting  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  testicle  to  the  hernial  tumour. 

In  scrotal  congenital  hernia,  the  testis  cannot  be  felt  separate  and 
distinct ;  although  the  situation  of  that  body  below  and  somewhat 
behind  the  hernial  contents — not  the  fundus  of  the  sac — remains  un- 
altered, in  this  the  ordinary  complete  congenital  hernia.  The  scrotal 
tumour  is  rounder,  and  the  neck  more  narrow  and  contracted.  The 
latter  sign  is  more  marked  when  the  hernia  has  not  descended  for  some 
time  after  birth,  as  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  will  then  have 
become  condensed,  feeling  like  a  somewhat  enlarged  and  indurated 
spermatic  cord.  In  the  adult,  this  long  narrow  neck  is  specially  cha- 
racteristic of  scrotal  congenital  hernia.  But  the  more  defined  scrotal 
swelling  may  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele. 

In  congenital  hernia,  scrotal  or  inguinal,  with  undescended  testicle, 
the  absence  of  this  organ  from  its  normal  situation  will  declare  the 
nature  of  the  hernia.  The  testis  may  be  found  just  outside  the  external 
abdominal  ring  or  between  its  pillars  ;  within  the  inguinal  canal ;  or 
within  the  abdomen.  Still,  in  the  first  two  modifications  of  congenital 
hernia,  the  hernia  is  generally  in  contact  with  the  testis  ;  in  the  last 
named  it  is  not  so.  An  inflamed  undescended  testicle  simulates  the 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia ;  thus  obscuring  the  diagnosis  of 
these  two  conditions, — orchitis  and  congenital  hernia  presumably 
strangulated.  In  the  inguinal  canal,  the  tumour,  having  an  oblong 
shape,  may  be  tense  and  painful,  with  some  abdominal  tenderness 
emanating  from  that  situation,  and  there  may  be  perhaps  nausea  and 
constipation.  But  if  it  be  the  orchitis  of  a  misplaced  testicle,  these 
symptoms  subside  after  a  while,  and  especially  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  leaving  only  a  tumour  of  diminished  size,  the  testicle,  in  the 
inguinal  canal.  And  the  absence  of  this  organ  from  the  scrotum  will 
have  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  the  probable  nature  of  the  case. 
In  any  case  of  supposed  congenital  or  infantile  hernia,  the  duration  of 

the  tumour  from  childhood,  in  some  instances, 
Fig.  793.*  will  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of 

diagnosis. 

Encysted  hernia  presents  no  distinctive 
characters  from  congenital  hernia  ;  but  the 
testicle  can  be  felt  distinct  from  the  hernial 
contents,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  hernial  tumour  is,  how- 
ever, usually  discovered  only  during  an  ope- 
ration, when  requisite  for  the  relief  of 
strangulation. 

Diagnosis  of  Inguinal  Hernu. — Every 
inguinal  hernia  escajies  from  the  abdomen 
above  Poupart's  ligament. 

Femoral  hernia  is  distinguished  as  follows. 
When  inguinal  hernia  is  confined  to  the  inguinal 
canal — as  an  incomplete  hernia  or  bubonocele 
— Poupart's  ligament  can  always  be  traced  along  its  inferior  border,  and 
the  hernial  aperture  is  situated  above  this  ligament.    (Fig.  793.)  In 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1319.  (Howship.) 
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ibis  way  the  tumour  is  distinguished  from  femoral  hernia,  which  is 
situated  below  the  ligament,  and  this  band  can  always  be  traced  alono- 
the  superior  border  of  the  tumour.  When  the  hernia  has  become 
scrotal,  it  will  have  escaped  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the 
outer  pillar  of  which  is  attached  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes. 
Placing  the  point  of  the  finger  on  this  process,  if  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  lies  internally — between  the  finger  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  protrusion  must  have  passed  through  the  external  abdominal  rino-' 
a  demonstration  of  its  being  of  inguinal  origin.  A  hernial  tumour 
situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  finger,  will  probably  have  passed 
through  the  crural  ring,  and  thence  be  a  femoral  hernia.  But,  in  rare 
cases,  complete  inguinal  hernia  is  not  scrotal ;  the  protrusion,  havino- 
passed  from  the  inguinal  canal,  through  the  external  ring,  descends 
downwards  and  turns  outwards  into  the  bend  of  the  thigh — appearing, 
in  situation,  as  if  a  femoral  hernia.  This  may  be  owing  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring,  or  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal, 
whereby  the  inguinal  protrusion  may  more  nearly  resemble  a  femoral 
hernia.  But  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  at  the  hernial  aperture  or  in- 
ternal ring,  is  still  always  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

Chronic  tumours  in  the  inguinal  region  and  scrotum  respectively, 
may,  with  regard  to  their  diagnosis  from  inguino-scrotal  hernia,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — reducible  and  irreducible  tumours.  ' 

Eeclucible  tumours  comprise— (1)  inguinal  hernia— also  congenital, 
and  infantile  or  encysted ;  (2)  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  process°of  the 
peritoneum  ;  (3)  hydrocele  of  the  funicular  portion  of  the  same  process  ; 
(4)  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  veins  ;  (5)  abscess  descending  throucrh 
the  inguinal  canal. 

Irreducible  tumours  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  or  mixed  solid 
^^'o;  1  ^""^^  are— (1)  hydrocele  of  the   tunica  vaginalis 

testis;  (2)  hematocele  m  the  same  sac  when  first  developed-  (3)  en 
cysted  hydrocele  of  the  epididymis  ;  (4)  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
,         sol"^'  or  solid  and  fluid,  are— (1)  diseases  of  the  testis 
^a)  ot  inflammatory  origin,  (b)  specific  new  growths;    (2)  unde- 
scended testis  m  inguinal  canal— also  inflamed ;  (3)  old  hematocele  • 
i  (4)  diseases  of  the  spermatic  cord  ;  (5)  growths  of  fat  extending  from' 
•  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum  ;  (6)  diseases  of  the  tissues  of  the 
i  scrotum.    All  these  diseases,  presenting  swellings  or  tumours  are 
.  described  m  other  parts  of  this  work ;  it  will  here  suffice  to  notice  their 
I  points  of  difPerence  from  inguino-scrotal  hernia,  which  may  be  con 
'  veniently  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form,  taken— with  one  or  two  ad 
.  ditions— from  Mr.  Birkett's  treatise. 

Some  of  these  diseases  are,  however,  of  less  frequent  and  even 
1  rare  occurrence    The  Surgeon  will  mostly  have  to  distinguish  between 
1  ingmno-scrotal  hernia  and  hydrocele-in  its  various  forms,  or  hrmato 
^  cele ;  orchitis,  and  perhaps  tumours  of  the  testicle,  as  compared  with 
s  scrotal  hernia,  may  also  become  a  question  of  diagnosis  ^^""^"^  ^'^^ 
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The  Keduoible  Tumotjbs. 


Their  Entrance  or  Return  into  the  Abdomen. 

Characters  in  common. 

Special  Cliaracters,  when  uncomplicated. 

1.  Inguinal 
Hernia. 

All  return  into  the  ab- 
domen most  easily  when 
the  patient  lies  recum- 
bent, and  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  relaxed. 

1.  Berm'a  enters  most  readily.  When 
once  commenced,  passes  in  quickly  and 
suddenly.  Entrance  complete.  Thick 
and  opaque  neck  of  tumour.  Testia 
may  or  may  not  be  perceptible  until 
reduced.    No  vibration. 

2.  Hydrocele 
of  vaginal  Pro- 
cess of  Perito- 
neum. 


2.  Hydrocele  of  vaginal  process  of 
peritoneum  enters  slowly,  and  never 
suddenly.  Entrance  complete.  Nar- 
row and  translucent  neck  of  tumour. 
Testis  imperceptible  until  the  fluid  has 
entered  the  abdomen.  Vibration. 


Their  Passage  from  the  Abdomen. 


Special  Characters. 


1.  Is  developed  from  above,  descends 
when  the  patient  rises  or  exerts  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  more  quickly 
than  others.  Pressure  over  the  ring 
prevents  its  descent. 


2.  Seems  to  be  developed  from  below 
upwards.  The  serous  fluid  sometimes 
remains  when  patient  is  recumbent. 


3;  Hydrocele 
of  funicular  por- 
tion of  vaginal 
Process  of  Peri- 
toneum. 


4.  Varicocele. 


5.  Abscess. 


.3.  Hydrocele  of  fu- 
nicular portion  of  va- 
ginal process  enters 
like  No.  2.  Entrance 
complete.  Translu- 
cent Neck  of  tumour 
may  pass  into  inguinal 
canal.  Testis  percep- 
tible at  fundus  of  tu- 
mour. Vibration. 


4.  Varicocele  ente  rs 
very  slowly.  Entrance 
not  complete,  the  bulk 
of  tumour  only  dimin- 
ished.  No  vibration. 


5.  Eeducible. 


3.  Similar  to  No.  2. 


4.  The  tumour  increases  like  hernia 
when  the  patient  rises ;  but  it  increases 
also  if  pressure  be  made  over  the  course 
of  the  spermatic  veins  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  or  by  retardation  of  the  blood, 
however  caused. 

5.  Fluctuation,  and  special  history. 
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Fig.  794. 


Fig.  795. 


The  coexistence  of  inguinal  or  inguino-scrotal  tumours  or  swellinfTs 
when  it  occurs,  will  always  complicate  tlie  diagnosis.  Thus,  Scrotal 
hernia  may  be  complicated  by  the  coexistence  of  hydrocele.  Yet  the 
two_  swellings  retain  their  distinctive  characters ;— the  hernial  portion 
having  an  impulse  on  coughing  and  being  reducible;  and  usually 
defined  from  the  hydrocele  by  a  constriction  or  boundary,  more  or 
less  perceptible  to  the  touch  when  handled,  and  even  to  the  eye 
when  the  patient  stands  up.    The  hydrocele  is,  commonly,  anterior. 

Treatment. — Inguinal  hernia,  in  common  with  other  hernise,  requires 
difierent  treatment  according  to  whether  it  be  reducible,  irreducible 
or  strangulated  ;  besides  which  there  is  the  special  adaptation  of  treat^ 
ment  to  the  special  varieties  known  as  congenital  and  encysted  hemiae. 

Beducihle  hernia  should  be  returned,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  employ- 
ment of  the  taxis  ;  care  being  taken  that  this  manipulation  of  the 
tumour  be  conducted  gently,  in  the  manner  already  fully  described. 
The  direction  of  pressure  is  particularly  important ;  and  the  terms 
oblique  and  direct,  with  regard  to  inguinal  hernia,  will  sufficiently 
suggest  the  course  of  the  hernial  protrusion.  But,  in  old  obUque 
hernia,  the  canal  will  have  become  nearly  direct,  from  the  constant 

dragging  in  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  internal  or 
deep  ring.  In  children 
also,  the  canal  is  very 
direct,  the  two  rings 
lying  nearly  opposite 
each  other.  When  re- 
duced, a  suitable  and 
well-fitting  truss  must 
be  applied  and  worn. 
The  pad  must  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  fairly  close 
the  hernial  aperture;  in 
the  oblique  inguinal,  it 
should  press  not  only 
upon  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring,  but  also  upon 
the  whole  length  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal;  in  the 
direct  inguinal,  the  ex- 
ternal ring  only  need  be  closed.  Some  pain  or  discomfort,  owing  to 
pressure  on  the  spermatic  cord,  may  require  a  little  readjustment  of  the 
truss. 

Inguinal  Hernia  Trusses. — Yarious  forms  of  Truss  have  been  in- 
vented, and  used  for  Inguinal  hernia.  These  which  are  more  com- 
monly employed  differ  in  their  construction,  and  relative  advantages,  as 
follow  : — (1.)  Salmon  and  Ody's  truss.  Its  peculiarities  are — (a)  the 
spring  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  spine  across  the  abdomen  to  the 
abdominal  ring ;  the  truss  being  so  formed  that  it  passes  round  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body  to  that  on  which  the  hernia  descends.  (J) 
The  pad  is  attached  to  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  so  that  it  may  more 
accurately  follow  the  movements  of  the  trunk.  (Fig.  794  represents 
the  single  truss  of  this  description ;  Fig.  795,  the  dmble  truss,  or  that 
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Fig.  796. 


for  double  inguinal  hernia.)  Salmon  and  Ody's  truss  is  a  most  efficient 
form  of  support;  I  have  used  it  successfully  where  other  inguinal 
trusses  have  failed;  its  special  advantage  being  the  immovable  pad. 
(2.)  Cole's  truss  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  in  the  spring  ;  but  it 
IS  applied  to  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  hernia  occurs.  The 
speciality  of  construction,  as  patented,  is,  however,  in  the  pad ;  it  is 
pear-shaped,  and  contains  within  it  a  flat  helical  spring,  which  acts  as 
the  baU-and-socket  joint,  but  retains  the  pad  more  accurately  fixed 
against  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  (Fig.  796.)  The  strap  around  the 
waist,  as  here  depicted,  is  an  exceptional  appendage  ;  it  having  been 
added,  by  Mr.  Bigg,  for  a  patient  with  an  abscess  just  above  the  hip- 
joint,  where  the  shghtest  touch  could  not  be  borne  on  the  part  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  an  ordinary  Cole's  truss.  This  also  is  a  most  efficient 
truss,  especially  perhaps  for  inguinal  hernia  of 
larger  size,  where  the  abdominal  rings  are  more 
open;  but- — allowing  the  more  favourable  shape 
of  the  pad  for  this  special  purpose — the  action 
of  the  helical  spring  tends  to  bury  the  pad,  and 
thus  dilate  the  internal  abdominal  ring, — the 
aperture  of  protrusion ;  and  I  do  not  find  the 
pad  so  freely  movable  in  accordance  with  the 
ever- varying  movements  of  the  trunk,  in  walk- 
ing or  riding  on  horseback.  (3.)  Tod's  truss 
has  two  pecaliarities  of  construction  :  a  spring 
which  passes  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  not 
below  it  across  the  buttock — thereby  apparently 
exercising  a  more  direct  control  over  the  inter- 
nal ring ;  and  a  diminished  size  of  the  pad.  The 
former  supposed  advantage  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  the  ball-and-socket  joint 
over  the  pad,  without  the  specially  obHque  posi- 
tion of  the  spring ;  and  the  latter  peculiarity, 
a  smaller-sized  pad,  is  a  positive  disadvan- 
tage, by  tending  to  bury  itself  and  thus  enlarge 

the  internal  ring.  (4.)  The  Mac-Main  truss  is  a  Zever-truss,  and  Bigg's 
trifle  Ze-yer-truss,  another  of  the  same  kind  of  instrument ;  inguinal 
lever-trusses.    The  former  consists  of  a  padded  leather  pelvic  band 

Fig.  797. 


and  a  large  oval  pad.  But  the  pad  is  stuffed  with  floss  silk,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  small  metal  lever  is  placed.  A  thigh-strap  is  attached 
by  one  extremity  to  this  lever,  and  controls  its  action  when  the  truss 
is  in  use.    The  advantage  of  this  instrument  is  its  flexibility,  whereby 
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it  can  be  worn  when  necessary  to  control  a  hernia  in  the  night  as  well 
^P" .  '   ^^^^  sitting  posture  loosens  the  spring  by 

diminishing  the  tension  of  the  under-strap,  the  support  of  this  truss  is 
insecure  except  during  perfect  rest.  Bigg's  triple  lever-truss  brings 
three  lines  of  force  to  bear  on  the  hernial  ring ;  it  is  thus  specially 


Fig.  798. 


Fig.  799. 


fitted  for  exceptional  cases  of  inguinal  hernia, 
which  cannot  be  controlled  or  supported  by  pre- 
viously described  trusses. 

The  horse-shoe  pad,  devised  by  Mr.  John  Wood 
(Fig.  797),  affords  a  very  efficient  support  for 
oblique  inguinal  hernia;  and  the  rmgr-pad  (Fig. 
798)  is  well  adapted  for  the  direct  form  of  hernia. 
Both  the  trusses,  thus  fitted,  are  made  by  Messrs.  Matthews. 

Scrotal  hernia  Truss  has  two  peculiarities  of  construction.  It  is 
formed  of  a  padded  pelvic  spring,  as  in  other  trusses,  but  the  pad, 
instead  of  being  pear-shaped  or  oval,  is  fusiform  ;  and  the  lower  pro- 
longation is  attached  to  a  perineal  strap.  (Fig.  799.)  This  strap  being 
carried  round  the  posterior  part  of  the  tlaigh  opposite  to  the  rupture, 
and  fastened  to  the  pelvic  spring,  keeps  the  pad  firmly  fixed  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  guards  also  the  external  aper- 
ture. Thus,  then,  both  the  inguinal  protrusion,  and  its  continuation 
as  scrotal  hernia,  are  prevented. 

On  looking  at  the  various  forms  of  Truss  above  described,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  pelvic  spring  having  a  trans- 
verse or  oblique  direction ;  but  the  principal  peculiarity  of  each  consists 
in  the  pad — as  to  its  shape,  oval,  pyriform,  fusiform,  horseshoe,  or  ring  ; 
its  immobility,  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  or  helical  spring ;  and  its 
further  adaptation  by  padding.  In  regard  to  this  last  particular,  other 
pad-materials  may  also  be  mentioned — the  sa?icZ-pad,  and  the  inflated- 
pad,  with  air  or  water. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — The  operation  for  liberating  inguinal  hernia, 
at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  then  returning  the  visceral  protrusion,  is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  already  fully  described  in 
the  general  treatment  of  Hernia.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite  to 
notice  only  those  particulars  which  are  peculiar  to  the  inguinal  opera- 
tion. 

This  operative  procedure  may  be  described  as  follows  : — The  patient 
lying  on  his  back,  and  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  parts 
having  been  shaved,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  neck  of 
the  tumour,  by  pinching  up  the  skin  transversely  about  opposite  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  and  transfixing  the  fold.    (Fig.  800.)  Any 
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small  Weeding  arterial  vessel  liad  better  be  secured  by  a  pinch  or  twist 
with  the  forceps,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  dissection.  Then,  cautiously 
dividing  the  superficial  fascia  and  other  coverings,  by  using  the  scalpel 
with  a  lateral,  scraping  action,  or  even  more  cautiously,  by  dividing 
the  textures  successively  on  a  director,  the  sac  is  soon  reached  below 
the  external  ring,  or  above  that  point, — on  thus  dividing  the  tendinous 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Rarely,  the  cord  lies  in  front  of 
the  sac ;  if  so,  it  must  be  drawn  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way.  The  sac 
.is  recognized  by  its  appearance  :  thin  and  translucent,  and  transmitting 
the  colour  of  its  hernial  contents,  in  recent  hernia ;  thick  and  opaque 
white,  in  old  hernia. 

The  seat  of  stricture  is  then  sought  for,  as  it  may  be  found  perhaps 
external  to  the  sac ;  either  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  border 
of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  or,  most  frequently,  at  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring, — in  oblique  hernia ;  or  at  the  external  ring,  the  margin  of 
the  conjoined  tendon  when  ruptured,  or,  most  frequently,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sac, — ^in  direct  hernia.    If  situated  at  either  of  the  more  super- 


Fi6.  800.  Fig-  801. 


divided  external  to  the  sac ;  and  then  sometimes  the  hernia  becomes 
reducible.  Otherwise,  the  seat  of  stricture  being  internal,  as  it  usually 
is,  or  if  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  been  persistent,  the  sac 
must  be  opened,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner.  By  carefully  nipping  up 
a  small  portion  with  the  forceps,  and  using  the  knife  flatwise,  a  small 
button-hole  incision  is  made  ;  this  aperture  is  then  enlarged  by  slitting 
the  sac  upwards  and  downwards,  cautiously,  on  a  broad  hernia-director, 
and  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  If  the  director  be  elevated  so  as  to 
stretch  the  sac  over  it,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  risk  of  wounding  the 
bowel,  which  might  otherwise  overlap  the  instrument.  But  I  generally 
use  my  finger  as  a  director,  in  this  and  other  operations  for  hernia. 

The  seat  of  stricture  is  then  sought  for  by  gently  examining  the 
visceral  contents  of  the  sac.  Situated  commonly  at  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
the  stricture  must  be  divided  with  the  liernia'-lmife,  protected  by  the 
finger.  (Fig.  801.)  The  direction  in  which  it  should  be  used  has  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery.  In  oblique  hernia,  this 
vessel  lies  immediately  internal  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac;  in  direct 
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hernia,  it  courses  externally.  Consequently,  the  knife  should  be 
turned  away  m  the  opposite  direction,  respectively.  But,  owinl  Z 
tJie  dragging  pressure,  inwards,  of  an  old-standing  oblique  hernil  it 
comes  to  simulate  a  direct  hernia,-the  artery,  howeve\  still  beX 
v^iternal.  Hence,  the  safest  direction  for  using  the  knife,  and  dividini 
the  stricture  m  either  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  is  neither  outwards  nor 
mwards,  but  directly  upwards.  This  should  be  observed  as  an  absolute 
rule,  and  it  is  the  injunction  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Lawrence  The 
remainder  of  the  operation,  as  to  the  reduction  of  intestine,  omentum 
or  both,  and  the  management  of  any  adhesions,  must  be  conducted 
according  to  the  general  rules  already  given. 

This  operation  is  more  or  less  extensive,  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  hernia  ;  as  scrotal,  or  a  bubonocele 
In  rare  cases,  the  absence  of  a  sac  may  perplex  the  operator  •  as  in 
mguinal  hernia  of  the  ca3cum,  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  or  urinary 
bladder.  Reduction  cannot  perhaps  be  accomplished,  when  the  stric- 
ture is_  divided,  and  the  protrusion  must  be  left  in  situ ;  but  after- 
wards, it  has  sometimes  disappeared  spontaneously. 

In  the /emaZe,  the  operation  is  precisely  the  same;  merely  substi- 
tuting the  round  ligament  for  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  inguinal  canal;  and  the  labium 
pudendi  for  the  scrotum,  in  scrotal  hernia. 

After  the  operation — whether  in  the  male  or 
female— a  compress  or  pad  of  Knt  is  laid  upon 
the  inguinal  canal,  guarding  well  the  internal 
ring,  and  retained  in  position  by  a  spica-bandage 
(Fig.  802)  ;  the  thigh  being  slightly  flexed  on 
the  abdomen,  to  ease  the  bandage  if  necessary. 
Eventually,  a  proper  and  well-fitting  truss  must 
be  worn. 

Successful  results  have  followed  the  opera- 
tion for  ordinary  strangulated  inguinal  hernia, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  only  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  as  well  as  in  advanced  age.  Law- 
rence narrates  some  such  cases  in  his  well- 
known  work. 

Congenital  Hernia  requires  a  special  adaptation  of  the  foregoino- 
treatment,  and  principally  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the 
testicle, — as  found  in  the  scrotum,  or  above  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  perhaps  in  the  abdomen.  When,  as  usual,  the  testicle  has 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  hernia  may  be  reduced,  and  a  truss 
applied ;  which  should  be  worn  for  a  considerable  period,  not  less  than 
two  years,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  adhesion  of  the  neck  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  thus  a  permanent  radical  cure.  Children,  who  are 
naturally  restless,  and  in  whom  the  hernial  parts  are  small,  may 
generally  be  fitted  more  conveniently  and  precisely,  with  an  air-pad 
truss.  When  the  testicle  has  not  descended,  the  hernia  must  be 
returned  as  often  as  it  comes  down ;  but  no  truss  should  be  worn,  lest 
it  close  the  vaginal  sheath  of  peritoneum  and  so  preclude  the  descent 
of  the  testis. 

The  radical  cure  of  congenital  hernia,  by  operation,  has  proved 
successful.  This  seems  to  be  "the  only  form  of  inguinal  hernia  in  which 
Mr.  Birkett  considers  an  operation  for  radical  cure  to  be  applicable, 
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J  ^v,  +  oil  n+liPr  kinds  stould  be  rejected  as  .unsuitable.  He  alleges 
"^^i!  niL  for  tMfexclWe  selection,  tbe  insufficiency  of  evidence 
S  Zt\rac"bernial  sac  ever  becoxnes  obliterated  by  any 
to  snow  tuo-u  oYf-pnf.inp-  in  verv  rare  cases;  and  that  tne 

cs'LtU  an  — -Ln    "S:  r : 

fa  nnnecessary  to  raise  this  'l^^^tij  'J'^^^^^  ^  ^.^  particular,  are 
.Plief  tndthe  ur.^^^^^^^^^   greater  even  tban  in  strangu  ation  o  ordinary 

of  tbP  sac  whicb  must  be  opened  to  divide  it— and  thus  the  extra 
p  rJwaTirof  operation'  is,  ineligiHe ;  *e  na~J^  ^^Z, 
toneam  must  always  be  divided  m  its  entire  length,  from  the  external 
rthe^rrnal  ab/ominal  ring;        ..c  is  tbe  ^«mca -^^^^^^^^ 
quently  contains  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  clear     ^ark  coto^^ 
and  tbe  testicle  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  sac  is  ^L^*^  .^^"^^^^^^ 

nrotrusion  wbicb  may  be  both  intestine  and  omentam,  adherent  tre- 
nuentTto  tbe  testis.  ^Lastly,  division  of  tbe  stricture  may  always  be 
Tected  upwards  and  outwards  with  safety;  the  hernia  necessarily 
beincr  obli^^^^^  lying  therefore  external  to  tbe  epigastric  artery. 
X^-trSent  may^fesent  some  difficulty  in  the  -PPl-ation  of  a 
compress  and  bandage,  owing  perhaps  to  the  situation  of 
when  undescended.  If  this  organ  be  m  the  ^^^omen  pressure  m^^^^ 
not  be  continued  to  obliterate  the  peritoneal  communication  if  it  lies 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  can  perhaps  be  drawn  ^own  a  little  j^^^^  to 
apply  the  pad  over  the  inner  abdominal  onfice  This  operation  is 
m^o^rJfatal  in  its  results  than  those  of  ordinary  inguinal  bemia.  In 
eight  cases  by  Professor  Spence,  there  were  four  deaths.  _ 
^  In  the  feLle,  the  operation  is  precisely  similar  ;  the  dermal  descent 

taking  place  in  the  analogous  ^^g-^^ P™'^^^^"  .P^^^'TTibe Terns 
the  cfZl  of  Nuck,  whicb  ensbeatha  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus, 

as  it  passes  down  within  the  inguinal  canal. 

Encysted  hemia.-The  operation  presents  the  pecubarity  of  a  double 
sac  ;  an  anterior  one,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  enveloping  the  true  Perito- 
nea  hernial  sac.  (See  Fig.  792.)  The  former,  r^^^^^' t^^^^^Pff,^' 
exposing  a  serous  cavity,  but  no  hernial  contents ;  behind  bes  the 
hernial  sac,  invested  externally  by  the  glistemng  surface  of  the  opened 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  conjoined  surfaces  forming  a  double  serous  layer ; 
the  hernial  tumour,  with  the  testis  attached  below,  is  remarkably  mov- 
able, and  readily  tumbles  out  through  the  aperture  m  the  tunica 
vaffinaUs,  as  a  pyriform  mass,  suspended  only  by  its  attachment  to  the 
margin  of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Proceeding  with  the_  opera- 
tion the  double  serous  layer  is  divided,  thus  opening  the  hernial  sac  ; 
which  contains,  as  in  other  bernise,  intestine,  omentum,  or  bpth._  _  ihe 
stricture  will  usually  be  found  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  this  is  divided, 
and  the  operation  completed  by  reducing  the  protrusion. 
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Badical  Cure.— The  ancient,  or  even  some  of  the  more  modem 
methods  of  procedure,  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  do  not 
merit  any  particular  notice.  Such  were  the  applications  of  various 
ointments,  plasters,  the  actual  cautery,  caustics  ;  royal  stitch,  punctum 
aureum,  excision,  or  ligature  of  the  sac ;  ligature  of  the  sao  without 
including  the  spermatic  cord,  with  or  without  excision,  as  practised  by 
bchmucker  and  Langenbeck ;  and  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  sao 
by  the  pressure  of  a  strong  tight  truss,  as  recommended  by  Richter  and, 
L  Estrange.  The  modern  operations  are  those  of  Schuh,  Rigg,  Belmas, 
Velpeau,  Pancoast,  Bonnet,  Gerdy  and  Signoroni,  Wurtzer°  and  Joha 
Wood  of  King's  College  Hospital.  Of  these  operations  it  will  suffice  to 
describe  more  particularly  those  of  the  last  three  named  authorities ; 
and  the  following  summary  of  them  all  is  gathered  from  Mr.  Wood's 
treatise  on  Rupture. 

The  operations  may  be  classed  under  two  heads.  First — those 
which  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  sac  only,  with  the  view  of  causino- 
adhesion  of  its  opposed  surfaces  to  each  other ;  upon  the  principle  of 
the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  This  has  been  attempted  in  various 
ways — namely,  by  a  simple  seton  of  threads,  candle-wick,  or  sponge, 
passed  through  the  sac  by  a  needle  or  other  instrument.  Such  are, 
briefly,  the  methods  practised  by  Schuh  of  Vienna,  and  Rigg  of  New 
York.  Belmas  of  Paris  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  sac  a  bag  of 
goldbeater's  skin,  which  was  then  distended  with  jelly  to  induce  irrita- 
tion of  the  sac.  Velpeau  in  Paris,  and  Pancoast  in  New  York,  injected 
into  the  sac  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  cantharides. 

Assuming  that  these  methods  of  obliterating  the  sac  are  without 
peril  to  the  life  of  the  patient — which  for  many  of  them  is  a  very 
liberal  concession  indeed — a  simple  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  sac 
itself  will  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  sac  from  the  abundant 
and  loose  peritoneum  of  the  internal  opening ;  the  real,  effective 
boundaries  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  being  left  as  patulous  as 
before.  This  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Lawrence  in  his  able 
treatise  on  Ruptures.  With  this  class  may  be  associated  the  operative 
procedure  of  Bonnet  of  Lyons,  which  consists  in  passing  needles  across 
the  sac  and  its  coverings ;  thus  pinching  them  up,  as  they  emerge  from 
the  superficial  ring.  The  anterior  part  only  of  the  sac,  and  below  the 
inguinal  canal,  is  regarded  in  this  procedure ;  leaving  the  upper  and 
posterior  portions,  and  the  tendinous  boundaries,  unaffected.  The 
result  is  the  temporary  retention  of  the  hernia  in  the  canal,  and  an 
ultimate  return  to  its  former  condition  ;  with  the  further  disadvantage 
of  a  constriction  or  incomplete  adhesion,  opposite  the  point  operated 
on,  which  increases  the  liability  of  strangulation.  The  ultimate  con- 
dition of  the  parts  was  invariably  unsatisfactory. 

The  second  class  of  operations  are  based  upon  a  different  principle — 
invagination  of  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  form  a  plug 
up  the  hernial  canal. 

Gerdy's  metliod. — The  skin  of  the  scrotum,  containing  some  portion 
of  the  fundus  of  the  hernial  sac,  is  pushed  up  into  the  superficial  ring 
upon  the  fiinger  of  the  o^serator.  A  curved  needle,  armed  with  strong 
ligature  thread,  is  then  carried  along  the  finger,  and  thrust  through  to 
the  surface  of  the  groin  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  the  finger.  The 
ligature  is  then  tied  up,  so  as  to  hold  the  invaginated  sac  and  skin  in 
their  new  position,  till  adhesion  has  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
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canal.  Signoroni  used  a  piece  of  catlaeter  for  invaginatirig  ;  while 
G-erdy  attempted  further,  to  cause  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  hollow  cone  of  skin  by  removal  of  the  cuticle  by  caustic  ammonia, 
and  by  placing  sutures  at  the  mouth  of  invagination — a  proceeding 
which  is  usually  futile. 

Wicrtzer's  method. — In  this  modification  of  the  operation  by  invagi- 
nation, the  forefinger  is  first  introduced  to  push  up  the  integuments 
and  fundus  of  the  sac  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  in- 
guinal canal,  as  high  as  the  internal  ring ;  a  boxwood  hollow  plug  is 
then  introduced,  as  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  a  long  flexible  needle 
passed  along  its  interior  is  thrust  through  the  invaginated  skin  and 
sac,  thence  outwards  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
A  grooved  piece  of  wood  is  then  laid  over  that  part,  and  held  in 
position  by  the  projecting  point  of  the  needle  at  its  extremity,  while 
the  lower  end  is  fixed  by  a  screw  to  the  plug,  so  as  to  compress  the 
invaginated  integument  and  sac.  The  object  is  to  distend  the  inguinal 
canal  and  rings  by  the  plug,  and  to  compress  by  the  screw ;  thus  to 
induce  adhesive  inflammation  between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
invaginated  integument  and  sac  up  to  its  mouth.  In  this  way,  by  pre- 
venting the  unfolding  of  these  parts,  a  permanently  inverted  cone  may 
result,  closing  up  the  hernial  canal.  Hence  the  plug  is  retained  for  an 
apparently  sufficient  period  for  this  purpose,  usually  about  seven  days. 
This  procedure,  originating  with  Wurtzer  of  Bonn  in  1838,  followed 
by  Rothemund  in  Munich,  and  Sigmund  in  Vienna,  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  in  1854,  and  subsequently 
advocated  by  Redfern  Davies  and  others.  Mr.  Davies  suggested  that 
the  plug  should  be  made  to  expand  like  a  glove -stretcher,  so  that  it 
may  fill  out  the  internal  ring. 

The  failure  of  all  these  operations  is  not  due  to  peritonitis ;  when  a 
fatal  result  has  ensued,  it  has  generally  been  owing  to  suppuration  and 
the  burrowing  of  matter  between  the  abdominal  layers,  and  sometimes 
consequent  on  pyaemia.  But  either  mode  of  operation  by  invagination 
commonly  proves  ineffectual  for  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  In 
Gerdy's  thirty-six  cases,  most,  if  not  all,  had  a  relapse  of  the  hernia. 
"Wurtzer's  method  seems  to  have  been,  from  Mr.  Wood's  inquiries, 
entirely  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
rupture  re-descended  soon  after  the  plug  was  withdrawn,  or  whenever 
the  constant  use  of  a  truss  was  discontinued.  A  very  general  impres- 
sion— he  adds — prevails  among  Surgeons,  both  in  this  country,  in 
France,  Grermany,  and  the  United  States,  that  none  of  the  foregoing 
operations  have  given  such  promise  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  bring 
them  into  general  use. 

Wood's  Operation. — The  novel  principle  originated  by  Mr.  Wood, 
for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  consists  in  the  compression  and 
closure  of  the  tendinous  sides  of  the  hernial  canal  throughout  its 
entire  length ;  this  principle  prevailing  in  the  various  methods  proposed 
and  practised  by  this  author.  Thus  characterized,  they  differ  entirely 
both  from  the  older  and  more  modern  operations ;  all  of  which  either 
deal  with  the  sac  almost  solely,  or  rely  upon  the  principle  of  dilatation 
or  plugging  of  the  canal.  Moreover,  unlike  that  of  Schmucker, 
Langenbeck,  and  others.  Wood's  operation  is  of  an  entirely  subcu- 
taneous character.  The  sac,  if  punctured  at  all,  is  pierced  by  a  small 
^nd  valvular  opening  only,  and  remains  deep-seated  away  from  ex- 
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posure,  And  the  connections  between  the  sac  itself  and  the  layers  of 
deep-seated  tissues,  are  not  broken  down  or  interfered  with;  bein^ 
traversed  only  by  the  needle  and  ligature.  ^ 
Instruments.— The  operation,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Wood,  requires 
certain  instruments  (Pig.  803)  :  a,  a  smaU  fascia-knife ;  h,  a  stout  un- 
yielding curved  needle  mounted  in  a  strong  handle;  c,  guarded  needle- 
a  piece  ot  stout  copper  wire  silvered  about  two  feet  long,  or  a  stout 
Jiempen  thread  of  sufficient  length  well  waxed  and  then  soaped-  and  a 
compress  of  boxwood,  glass,  or  porcelain,  long  and  broad  enough  to 


Fig.  803. 
a 


cover  the  hernial  canal.  Wire  is  usually  selected,  and  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  patient  lying  recumbent  with  his  shoulders  well  raised,  and  the 
pubis  and  scrotum  cleanly  shaved,  the  Surgeon  will  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  stand  on  the  side  of  operation,  and  to  invaginate  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  right  side,  and  vice  versa.  The 
hernia  having  been  carefully  and  completely  reduced,  an  assistant 
should  command  by  pressure  the  internal  ring,  if  there  be  any  tendency 
to  protrusion.  An  incision  is  then  made  with  the  tenotomy-knife, 
through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  over  the  fundus  of  the  sac,' and  in 
direction  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards ;  the  length  of  this  scrotal 
incision  being  sufficient  to  easily  admit  the  point  of  the  forefinger  with 
the  needle.  If  the  hernia  be  a  bubonocele,  the  seat  of  the  scrotal 
incision  should  be  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  spine  of  the  pubis. 
The  knife  is  next  turned  flatwise  between  the  skin  and  the  fascia,  and 
carried  subcutaneously  around  the  edges  of  the  incision,  so  as  to 
detach  the  one  from  the  other  over  an  area  of  at  least  two  inches  in 
diameter ;  or  to  a  wider  extent  in  a  large  hernia.  Next,  the  knees  of 
the  patient  should  be  brought  together  and  bent  up  to  relax  the  in- 
guinal structures  ;  the  operator's  forefinger  is  then  passed,  with  the 
nail  backwards,  into  the  scrotal  aperture,  and  made  to  invaginate  the 
detached  fascia  into  the  inguinal  canal,  invagination  being  commenced 
at  as  low  a  point  as  possible,  so  as  to  force  the  finger  as  much  as  may 
be  behind  the  hernial  sac  between  its  fundus  and  the  spermatic  cord. 
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and  passed  tip  as  high,  as  possible  in  tlie  canal  towards  the  internal 
abdominal  ring.  Hooking  the  finger  well  towards  the  surface,  the 
lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  will  be  felt  raised  upon 
it,  and  more  distinctly  recognized  by  placing  the  other  hand  upon  the 
surface  of  the  groin.  By  directing  the  finger  inwards,  the  conjoined 
tendon,  raised  with  the  muscle,  will  be  felt  at  the  thumb  side.  The 
needle  unarmed,  and  oiled,  is  then  passed  along  the  same  side  of  the 
finger,  and  pushed  through  the  tendon,  then  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards  through  the  internal  pillar  of  the  external  ring,  till  the  point 
is  seen  to  raise  the  skin  of  the  groin ;  and  this  manoeuvre  should  be 
carefully  preceded  and  covered  by  that  of  the  finger.  The  skin  is 
drawn  in  the  same  direction,  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  as  far  as 
its  attachment  wiU  allow,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  made  to  emerge. 
(Fig.  804).  One  end  of  the  wire  is  then  connected  with  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn  by  a  quick  jerk,  carrying  the 
wire  in  its  course  after  it,  out  through  the  scrotal  aperture,  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  projecting  through  the  puncture  above.  Directing  the 
invaginating  finger  behind  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring  to  opposite 
the  internal  ring,  as  close  as  possible  to  Poapart's  ligament,  in  the 
groove  between  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  ligament,  the  needle  carry- 
ing the  ligature  is  passed  along  the  curve  of  the  finger,  and  pushed 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  at  the  above  point, 
when  the  skin  is  drawn  upwards  and 
outwards  until  the  needle  can  be  brought 
through  the  puncture  before  made.  A 
loop  of  the  ligature  is  then  left  in  the 
puncture,  and  the  needle  withdrawn, 
carrying  the  free  end.  In  the  operation 
as  more  recently  practised  by  Mr.  Wood, 
the  needle  is  disengaged  from  the  wire, 
when  withdrawn  from  the  scrotal  aper- 
ture— after  making  the  puncture  through 
the  conjoined  tendon;  and  then  it  is 
passed  imarmed,  in  making  the  second 
puncture,  through  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  at  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. The  opposite  end  of  the  wire  there 
projecting,  is  then  connected  with  the 
•eye  of  the  needle,  and  drawn  through 
the  puncture  in  the  course  of  the  needle, 

■  out  through  the  scrotal  aperture ;  and 
the  instrument  is  again  disengaged. 

Thus,  two  ends  of  wire  emerge  together  from  the  lower  or  scrotal 
1  aperture,  after  traversing  the  conjoined  tendon  and  internal  pillar 
'  on  the  inner  side,  and  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  outer  side ;  while 

■  the  loop  connecting  them  emerges  at  the  upper  or  groin  aperture. 
'  (Fig.  805.) 

The  sac  of  the  hernia  and  investing  fascia  opposite  the  scrotal 
i  aperture,  is  then  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the 
I  spermatic  cord  slipped  back,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  veins  in 

■  varicocele.  The  needle  is  then  passed  from  without  inwards  and  slightly 
'  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  incision,  across  the  scrotum,  close  to 
I  and  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  ;  the  needle  entering  and  emerging 
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entirely  withm  the  limit  of  the  scrotal  incision.  If,  however,  the  slcin 
be  accidentally  punctured,  the  incision  may  be  extended  to  meet  that 
point.  One  of  the  ends  of  wire,  the  inner  more  conveniently  for  the 
purpose  of  compression,  is  then  again  hooked  on  to  the  needle,  and 
drawn  with  it  across  the  cord  through  or  behind  the  sac,  traversing  the 
scrotal  fascia.  (See  Fig.  805.)  Then,  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  to  be 
drawn  down,  until  the  loop  above  is  close  to  the  skin ;  here  it  is  fixed 
by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  while  the  Surgeon  twists  the  ends  round 
each  other,  giving  them  three  or  four  turns.  This  manoeuvre  twists 
the  enclosed  sac  and  fascia  which  are  held  between  the  ends  of  the 
wire.  Lastly,  the  loop  is  drawn  steadily  upwards,  so  as  to  invaginate 
the  twisted  sac  and  scrotal  fascia  firmly  into  the  inguinal  canal,  up  to 
the  internal  abdominal  orifice.  The  loop  is  then,  in  its  turn,  twisted 
well  down  into  the  upper  or  groin  aperture,  giving  it  the  same  number 
of  turns.  Certain  manipulations  will  enable  the  operator  to  determine 
whether  all  is  secure;  by  placing  his  forefinger  on  the  scrotal  aper- 
ture, he  may  judge  whether  the  external  ring  is  closed  satisfactorily  by 
the  tightening  of  the  wire,  and  the  effect  of  traction  on  the  wire  upon 
the  posterior  wall  can  also  be  distinguished.    Great  care  should  also 


(rv  ^  I  the'ring,  which  would  prevent  their  direct 
union.  The  projecting  ends  of  wire  are 
cut  off  by  pliers,  about  three  inches  from  the  surface,  and  hooked  up 
under  the  loop ;  both  forming  an  arch  over  the  intervening  skin.  A 
roller  is  then  lodged  beneath  the  arch  (Fig.  806),  and  a  broad  spica- 
bandage  applied  to  make  firm  compression  upon  the  roller,  as  steadied 
by  the  arch  of  wire. 

The  period  for  untwisting  the  wire  is  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day, 
and  it  may  be  removed  about  the  fourteenth,  or  a§  late  as  twenty-one 
days  when  consolidation  takes  place  slowly.  It  should  be  withdrawn 
through  the  upper  puncture,  thus  not  to  disengage  the  invagination. 
A  truss  must  be  worn  eventually,  and  Mr.  Wood  recommends  the 
horseshoe-pad  truss,  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  but  not  to  com- 
press, with  a  pad  formed  to  make  flat  pressure,  and  over  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  as  well  as  the  obliterated  canal.  Cases  have  been  treated 
entirely  without  truss. 


Fig.  805. 


riG.  806. 
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The  resiilts  of  this  operation  give  the  encouraging  proportion  of  65 
to  70  per  cent,  of  successful  cases;  without  reckoning  doubtful  and 
imperfect  cases,  and  with  a  fair  allowance  for  imperfect  records  and 
future  casualties.  This  average  percentage  is  also  drawn  from  entirely 
unselected  cases,  as  presented ;  oblique  and  direct,  good  and  bad,  many 
of  them  of  a  very  aggravated  kind,  some  of  enormous  size,  and  treated 
by  operative  procedures  some  of  which  were  more  or  less  tentative. 

IrrediiciUe  7ier«m.— Inguino-scrotal  hernia,  when  irreducible,  often 
attains  a  large  size.  It  must  be  supported  in  a  bag-truss,  and  thus  also 
somewhat  protected  from  injury. 

Femoral  or  Crural  Hernia. —  Course. — This  form  of  hernial  pro- 
trusion descends  vertically  below  Poupart's  ligament,  through  the 
crural  rinc  and  canal ;  lying  in  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
internal  to°the  femoral  vein.  Emerging  from  beneath  the  sharp  upper 
margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata — that  portion 
known  as  the  upper  cornu,  or  the  femoral  ligament,  of  the  falciform 
border  or  process  of  Burns — the  hernia  comes  forward,  in  front,  through 
the  opening,  and  then  turns  upon  itself  abruptly,  upwards,  towards 
Poupart's  ligament, — thus  overlaying  the  portion  in  the  crural  canal ; 
so  that  the  upper  cornu  of  the  falciform  border  and  the  crural  sheath 
intervene  between  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of  the  hernial  pro- 
trusion. This  curved  course  of  femoral  hernia  is  very  important  in 
relation  to  the  direction  of  pressure  neces- 
sary for  reduction ;  it  being  requisite  that 
the  protrusion  should  be  made  to  retrace 
its  course,  downwards,  backwards,  and 
upwards. 

Anatomical  Coverings,  and  Relations. — 
The  layers  of  different  textures  which 
femoral  hernia  receives,  successively,  in  its 
course  from  the  crural  ring,  externally,  are 
as  follows  : — peritoneal  pouch  forming  the 
sac,  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  or  septum 
crurale  over  the  opening  of  the  crural  ring, 
fascia  transversalis  forming  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  femoral  sheath, — which  with 
the  septum  crurale  constitutes  the  fascia 
propria  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Fig.  807)  ;  and 
over  the  saphenous  opening,  the  cribriform 
fascia  or  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  with  the  superficial  layer 
of  this  fascia  containing  fat,  and  then  the  skin. 

These  anatomical  coverings  are  interesting  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  femoral  hernia ;  but,  as  in  other  forms  of  Hernia,  the 
coverings  become  so  altered  and  amalgamated  as  to  lose  their  im- 
portance surgically.  To  persons  who  are  fond  of  enumerating  hernial 
coverings,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  investments  of  femoral  hernia 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  inguinal  hernia,  less  two  :  the 
intercolumnar  fascia  and  the  cremasteric  fascia,  in  oblique  inguinal ; 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1345.  Large  femoral  hernia,  in  the  male;  showing  the 
fascia  propria.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  sac,  the  spermatic  cord  is  pushed  inwards ; 
externally,  the  sac  overlaps  the  femoral  vessels,  and  extends  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  The  sac  contained  part  of  the  right  colon,  adherent, 
but  not  strangulated.  In  the  preparation,  posteriorly,  the  epigastric  artery  is 
shown,  running  tortuously  from  the  upper  border  of  the  sac.  (Howship.) 


Fig.  807.* 
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importa^f '*Th«  *°  surrounding  parts  are  far  more 

im^oitant  The  crural  ring,  an  aperture  of  oval  shape,  and  about  half 
meit  anlfh''  ^°'^^ded-internally,  by  the  base  of  GimbernaJ's  hga 
Pn^i  J  i^argin  of  the  conjoined  tendon  behind  it ;  anteriorly  by 
Poupart  s  ligament  with  the  curved  band  of  the  deep  crural  arch  the 
sperma  ic  cord,  or  the  round  ligament  in  the  fem^ale,T  ng  ab^ve 
moTZJ  ^  fe-^oral  vein  with^h?  inner- 

most septum  of  the  crural  sheath  ;  posteriorly,  by  the  pubes  its  hori- 
zontal ramus,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,-fts  pubic  ^port'^n  bdng 

Cr^T.  Pf '^"T  P^«<^-^-l  line  of  that 

Done.    Ihe  position  of  vessels  around  the  crural  ring  is  specially  im 

portant  with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stricture  of  femoral 

hernia  at  that  aperture  may  be  most  safely  divided.    Commonly  the 

ring  IS  partially  surrounded  by  vessels;  on  the  outer  side,  by  the 

femoral  vein,  and  at  the  upper  angle  by  the  epigastric  artery;  anteriorly, 

the  pubic  branch  of  the  epigastric  runs  to  the  back  of  the  pubes,  and 

more  removed  from  the  aperture  lie  the  spermatic  vessels  of  the  cord. 

Ihus,  then,  the  ring  is  encircled  by  vessels,  excepting  internaUy  and 

posteriorly   An  abnormal  ongm  of  the  obturator  artery  may,  however 

give  an  additional  vascular  relation  to  the  ring.   Sometimes  this  artery 

Fig.  808.*  (deep)  epigastric, 

and  in  its  course  to  the  notch  in  the  obtura- 
tor foramen,  it  may  have  either  of  two  posi- 
tions relative  to  the  crural  ring;  passing 
down  more  frequently  on  the  outer  side,!  or 
arching  over  and  down  on  the  inner  side 
(Fig.  808),  at  the  base  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment, an  occasional  course  which  occurs  once 
in  about  eighty  operations  (Lawrence).  In 
the  one  position,  the  inner  side  of  the  ring 
,  ^  ,  .  -,  ,  ^*ill  *^e^  from  any  vessel;  in  the  other,  it  is 
then  completely  encircled  with  vessels,  except  posteriorly  in  its  relation 
to  the  pubes. 

The  small  pubic  branch  from  the  epigastric,  which  runs  to  the  back 
ot  the  pubes,  may  perhaps  pass  downwards  near  the  inner  side  of  the 
crural  ring  to  anastomose  with  the  branch  from  the  opposite  side  •  or 
a  similar  branch,  descending  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crural  ring  may 
]om  the  trunk  of  the  obdurator  (Fig.  809) ;  or  again,  the  epigastricartery, 

*  Boy.  Coll  Surg.  Mus.  1348.   Femoral  hernia;  showing  the  obturator  arising 
with  the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  obturator  passes  over  and 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.    The  length  of  the  common  trunk  is 
aDout  eignt  unes.  (Listen.) 

^  °^  obturator  artery  (in  common  origin  with  the 
epigastric)  exists  on  both  sides,  in  the  preparation  of  a  double  femoral  hernia.  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Mus.,  17,  69.)  ^ 

t.  See  Ibid.,  1346.  Femoral  hernia;  showing  the  epigastric  and  obturator 
arteries  arising  by  a  common  trunk,  and  the  obturator  passes  downwards  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  crural  ring,  between  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  external  iliac 
vein.  (Ilowship.) 
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havmff  its  unusual  origin  from  the  obdurator  or  from  the  femoral 
artery  may,  it  is  said,  ascend  under  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  nng. 

The  crural  canal  is  the  innermost  space  in  the  interior  of  the  crural 
or  fevioral  sheath;  the  femoral  vein,  and  external  to  it  the  femoral 
artery  being  likewise  contained  in  this  sheath.  (Fig.  810.)  The  latter 
is  formed  by  a  prolongation  from  the  fascia  transversalis  of  the  abdo- 
men, with  a  prolongation  from  the  iliac  fascia  covering  the  iliacus 

Fig.  809.*  ^^g-  ^lO-t 


muscle.  Both  fasciae  thus  named, 
are  only  different  parts  of  the  same 
membrane,  and  are  continuous  along 
the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  ex- 
ternal to  the  iliac  vessels ;  here,  the 
one  passing  down  in  front,  and 
the  other  behind  the  vessels,  as  they 
become    femoral    under  Poupart's 

ligament,  the  two  portions  of  fascia  together  form  a  loose  funnel- 
shaped  sheath,  enclosing  the  vessels, — in  addition  to  their  common 
cellular  investment.  This  sheath  narrows  as  it  continues  downwards 
to  about  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  where  its  distinctive 
appearance  is  lost  in  the  common  cellular  investment.  Its  outer  border 
is  straight,  and  perforated  by  the  genito-crural  nerve  ;  its  inner  border 
is  oblique,  and  appears  in  the  saphenous  opening,  transmitting  the 
saphena  vein  and  lymphatics.  Two  very  thin  septa  divide  the  sheath 
into  three  compartments ;  one  septum  passes  between  the  femoral 
vessels,  each  of  which  is  thus  placed  in  its  own  compartment,  while  the 
other  septum  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  veiu,  and  defines  the  com- 
partment known  as  the  crural  canal.  This  canal  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  reaching  only  from  the  base  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  to  the 

*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Miis.,  1347.  Eight  side  of  a  male  pelvis  ;  showing  the  epi- 
gastric artery  given  off  by  the  external  iliac,  a  quarter  of  an  incli  above  the  crural 
arch;  and  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  from  its  origin,  a  branch,  nearly  a  line  in 
diameter,  is  given  off,  and  descends,  winding  round  the  inner  margin  of  the  crural 
ring — as  the  obdurator  courses  in  Fig.  808.  After  turning  round  the  ring,  this 
branch  passes  under  it,  goes  towards  the  foramen  ovale,  and  joins  the  tnink  of  the 
obdurator,  which  is  of  its  ordinary  size,  and  springs,  as  usual,  from  the  internal 
iliac.  The  junction  of  the  two  vessels  takes  place  about  half  an  inch  previous  to 
their  imited  trunk  leaving  the  pelvis.  (Liston.) 

t  Dissection  of  groin ;  showing  the  three  compartments  in  femoral  sheath.  (John 
Wood.) 
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upper  cornu  of  the  saphenous  opening.  Anteriorly,  the  sheath  forming 
the  canal  is  overlaid  by  the  upper  cornu  of  the  falciform  border  of  the 
saphenous  opening ;  posteriorly,  is  the  pectineus  muscle  covered  by  the 
fascia  lata,  its  pubic  portion.  Externally,  is  the  femoral  vein  and  inner 
septum  of  the  sheath,  already  noticed  ;  internally,  the  sheath  alone 
bounds  the  canal,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  upwards  of  its  anterior 
boundary, — the  upper  cornu  of  the  falciform  process  inclining  upwards, 
to  join  the  base  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  saphenous  opening,  for  the  transmission  of  the  saphena  vein  and 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  fascia 
lata  into  an  iliac  and  a  pubic  portion.  This  opening  has  an  important 
relation  to  femoral  hernia,  in  the  course  of  its  development.  Situated 
about  half  an  inch  below  Poiipart's  ligament,  and  rather  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  thigh,  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  extends 
from  the  superior  cornu  downwards  to  the  inferior  cornu,  or  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  width  is  about  half  an  inch.  The 
inner  border  is  ill  defined,  and  lies  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  outer 
margin  and  the  femoral  vessels  ;  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
forming  this  border,  passes  upwards  underneath  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels,  over  the  subjacent  pectineus  muscle  to  the  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis.  The  outer  margin — falciform  border  or  process  of  Bums — is 
anterior  to  the  inner  border ;  it  is  firmer  and  well  defined,  of  a  semi- 
lunar or  falciform  shape,  and  its  concavity  looks  downwards  and 
inwards.  It  is  connected  by  fibrous  bands  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  firm  margin,  corresponding  to  the  crural 
canal,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  crural  hernia ;  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  whole  falciform  border  of  the  saphenous  opening,  espe- 
cially in  its  bearing  on  the  canal,  is  much  affected  by  the  position  of 
the  limb ;  extension  and  rotation  outwards  having  the  effect  of 
tightening  the  margin,  while  flexion  and  rotation  inwards  relaxes  it. 
At  the  saphenous  opening,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels  is  uncovered ;  but  the  opening  is  closed  in  by  the  thin,  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  connected  with  the  margin  of 
the  opening,  and  more  firmly  with  its  external  or  falciform  border. 
This  membrane  is,  however,  weakened  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
vessels  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  opening,  by  transmitting  the  saphena 
vein,  and  by  numerous  small  apertures  in  the  fascia, — hence  named 
cribriform,  for  the  passage  of  the  superficial  lymphatics.  Any  resistance 
which  the  membrane  might  otherwise  offer  to  a  hernial  protrusion  is 
lessened  by  this  defective  support.  The  subjacent  portion  of  the  femoral 
sheath  is  pierced  by  the  same  vessels,  and  weakened  accordingly. 

When  the  hernia  has  escaped  through  the  saphenous  opening,  and 
turned  up  over  the  crural  canal  towards  the  abdomen,  its  return  is 
much  affected  by  the  state  of  the  saphenous  opening,  and  of  its  upper 
portion  in  particular. 

8eat  of  Stricture. — The  strangulation  of  femoral  hernia  may  be 
situated  either  at  the  crural  ring,  and  caused  by  the  base  of  Giinber- 
nat's  ligament  with  perhaps  the  margin  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  inter- 
nally, and  Poupart's  ligament  with  the  band  of  the  deep  crural  arch,  in 
front ;  or,  at  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening,  and  caused  by  the 
falciform  border,  its  upper  cornu  in  particular  as  it  arches  oyer  the 
hernia  escaping  from  the  crural  canal.  These  are  the  situations  of 
stricture  pointed  out  both  by  Hey  and  Lawrence.    Fi'om  examination 
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of  the  parts  iu  cases  after  death  following  the  operation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  seat  of  stricture  is  the  base  or  sharp  margin 
of  Gimbernat's  ligament ;  the  bowel  having  been  deeply  indented  so  as 
to  exactly  correspond  with  this  structure,  when  the  two  were  replaced 
in  apposition. 

Thickened  bands  of  fascia  propria,  situated  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  crural  ring,  across  the  neck  of  the  sac,  may  also  be  an  occa- 
sion of  stricture ;  so  as  to  constrict  and  indent  the  neck.  This  was 
noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  it  is  specially  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Luke. 

Varieties  of  femoral  hernia,  characterized  by  the  course  of  the  sac, 
may  be  here  noticed,  as  being  rare  and  curious.  Le  Grendre  describes 
four  such  varieties  : — (1.)  Grural  hernia,  in  front  of,  or  external  to, 
the  femoral  vessels;  instances  of  which  are  described  by  Cloquet, 
Hesselbach,  Stanley,  and  Partridge.  (2.)  Pectineal  crural  hernia. — 
The  hernia,  as  soon  as  it  traverses  the  crural  ring,  passes  directly 
internal  to  and  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  rests  on  the  pecti- 
neus  muscle,  the  aponeurosis  of  which  may  form  an  envelope  to  it. 
This  is  sometimes  denominated  Cloquet's  hernia,  he  having  first 
described  it.  Callisen,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Richet,  Le  Gendre,  and  Mr. 
J.  Adams  have  recorded  similar  cases.  (3.)  Grural  heryiia,  through 
Gimhernafs  ligament. — This  variety  is  situate  internal  to  the  femoral 
vessels,  but  it  passes  directly  through  the  resisting  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment. It  is  the  hernia  of  Langier,  who  first  noticed  it ;  and  Cruveil- 
hier,  Demeaux,  Nuhn,  and  Le  Gendre  have  also  dissected  cases  of  this 
kind.  (4.)  Grural  hernia,  with  a  diverticuhom  through  the  cribriform 
fascia. — The  hernia  traverses  several  openings  in  the  cribriform  fascia, 
and  thus  forms  several  distinct  lobes,  which  give  it  a  very  charac- 
teristic appearance.  This  is  the  hernia  of  Hesselbach,  who  first  de- 
scribed and  figured  it ;  and  Le  Gendre  and  Malgaigne  have  also 
dissected  examples.  (5.)  Grural  hernia,  ivith  a  diverticulum  through 
the  superficial  fascia. — A  variety  in  which  the  hernia,  having  escaped 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  traversed  the  cribriform  fascia,  sends 
one  or  more  prolongations  through  the  superficial  fascia.  It  is  the 
hernia  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  Le  Gendre  has  furnished  a  dissection  and 
drawing  of  such  protrusion. 

Signs,  and  Diagnosis. — The  tumour  of  femoral  hernia  presents 
certain  distinctive  characters.  It  is  situated  below  Poupart's  ligament 
by  about  half  an  inch  or  the  length  of  the  crural  canal,  and  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  but  external  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  pubes.  These  relations  have  reference  to  the  nec7c  of  the  tumour, 
and  femoral  hernia  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  inguinal,  whether 
this  be  a  bubonocele  or  scrotal  hernia.  At  first  the  swelling  is  generally 
of  small  size, — not  larger  perhaps  than  a  Spanish  nut  or  walnut ;  but 
it  may  soon  increase  to  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  rarely  attains  to 
much  larger  dimensions,  although  it  seldom  acquires  the  size  of  inguinal 
hernia.  The  shape  of  the  tumour  is  tolerably  rounded,  and  it  extends 
upwards  to  Poupart's  ligament,  assuming  a  transversely  elongated 
form ;  rarely,  it  overlaps  the  femoral  vessels  externally,  and  passes 
downwards  upon  the  thigh.    (Fig.  811.)    In  point  of  consistence,  the 

hernial  tumour  will  of  course  vary  with  the  contents  of  the  sac,  as  to 

the  pre.sence  of  intestine,  omentum,  or  both, — an  entero-epiplocele ;  and 
the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  will  also  affect  its  tension  '  But 
the  size  of  the  protrusion  also  renders  it  harder  or  softer;  a  small  hernia, 
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particularly  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  deeply  seated  in  the  angle  between 
the  body  of  the  pubes  and  the  femoral  vessels,  forms  a  tense  unyieldincr 
lump— perhaps  scarcely  visible,  and  feeling  like  an  enlarged  lymphatic 

gland;  while  a  fully  developed,  hemispherical 
hernia  has  a  soft,  doughy  consistence.  The 
reducibility  of  the  tumour,  and  its  varying 
size,  according  to  posture,  straining  or  cough- 
ing, and  the  impulse  then  communicated, 
are  all  additional  signs  of  its  hernial  nature. 

Females  are  much  more  subject  to  crural 
hernia  then  males.  Perhaps  this  greater  lia- 
bility may  be  owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the 
crural  ring  in  the  female.  But,  as  compared 
with  inguinal  hernia,  the  much  more  common 
occurrence  of  femoral  hernia,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, is  not  verified  by  Kingdon's  statistics, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  rela- 
tion of  femoral  hernia  to  age,  in  the  female,  is 
remarkable,  and  explains  the  numerical  equality  of  the  two  forms  of 
hernia.  Before  puberty,  inguinal  hernia  is  common,  whilst  crural  is 
extremely  rare.  Of  193  girls  affected  with  hernia  before  fifteen  years 
of  age,  184  were  cases  of  inguinal,  and  only  nine  crural  rupture. 
Even  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  one  is  much  more  common  than 
the  other  form  of  hernia  ;  and  in  a  total  of  1442  hernial  cases  in 
females,  at  all  ages  from  birth  upwards,  the  majority  of  crural  hernia 
over  inguinal  was  only  fifty-four. 

After  twenty  years  of  age,  crural  hernia  is  much  more  commonly 
developed  than  inguinal,  and  it  occurs  most  frequently  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty — i.e.,  during  the  prime  of  life  in  women. 
This  peculiarity  is  due  to  that  being  the  period  of  life  when  parturi- 
tion is  also  most  frequent,  whereby  the  abdominal  walls  become  much 
stretched  and  relaxed ;  and  Mr.  Kingdon's  statistics  show  that  this  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  develop  crural  rather  than  inguinal  hernia.  In 
680  ruptured  women,  262  had  the  one,  178  had  the  other  form  of 
hernia.  The  first  pregnancy  also  has  the  most  predisposing  influence, 
as  regards  either  form  of  hernia;  subsequent  pregnancies  seem  to  have 
an  almost  invariably  declining  tendency. 

Diacjnosis  from  other  tumours,  in  the  femoral  region. — Psoas  abscess 
differs  from  femoral  hernia,  in  its  situation,  the  characters  of  the 
tumour,  and  its  history.  The  abscess  presents  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, but  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels.  It  is  partly  at  least 
reducible  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but  careful  palpation  with  either 
hand  alternately,  above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  demonstrates  a 
corresponding  subsidence  and  enlargement  in  these  situations,  as  of 
fluid  passing  to  and  fro.  The  antecedent  symptoms  of  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  spine,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  will 
corroborate  the  diagnosis ;  any  impulse  on  coughing  notwithstanding. 
Iliac  abscess  may  point  at  the  crural  ring,  but  the  history  and  consti- 
tutional cachexia  will  be  diagnostic,  although  associated  with  impulse 
on  coughing,  and  a  reducible  swelling.    Gysts  occasionally  form  in  the 

*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1350.  Femoral  hernia,  of  large  size ;  and  having  in- 
creased equally  in  all  directions,  it  overlaps  the  crural  arch,  and  extends  outwards 
over  the  femoral  vessels,  also  inwards  and  downwards.  (Taunton.) 
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neio-hboarliood  of  tlie  crui'al  ring,  and  associated  with  hernia,  or  exist- 
ino-  alone.  The  fluctuation  on  pressure,  with  persistence  of  the  swelling 
and  its  invariable  size,  will  mainly  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Venous  dilatation,  or  a  varix,  may  occur  at  the  saphenous  opening. 
Any  such  enlargement  is  reducible  like  hernia,  bnt  pressure  above  will 
cause  the  swelling  to  be  reproduced.  The  characters  of  varix  are  also 
marked,  as  to  the  thrill  and  murmur,  and  the  varicose  enlargement  of 
the  vein  below  the  crural  tumour.  Enlarged  crural  lymphatic  glands 
may  be  distinguished  from  hernia,  by  the  aggregated  character  of  the 
swelling,  its  persistence  on  pressure,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  impulse 
on  coughing.  The  history  of  the  case  will  also  be  corroborative.  An 
omental  hernia,  presenting  a  somewhat  irregular  swelling,  and  having 
an  obscure  impulse,  most  nearly  resembles  an  enlargement  of  these 
glands  ;  but  they  may  then  be  distinguished  by  the  mobility  of  the 
tumour,  which  can  be  drawn  away,  or  lifted  up  from  the  crural 
ring.  A  single  enlarged  gland,  situated  over  or  in  the  ring,  offers  the 
most  difficult  diagnosis.  But  although  the  little  glandular  swelling 
may  be  tender  or  painful,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  do  not  ensue. 
Fatty  tumour,  of  small  size,  and  situated  in  the  crural  canal,  has  occa- 
sionally been  met  with.  It  closely  simulates  hernia.  The  soft  and 
doughy  character  of  this  growth  contrasts  with  the  tense  consistence 
of  crural  hernia,  similarly  placed;  the  irreducible  character  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing,  are  also  distinctive. 

The  coexistence  of  any  femoral  tumour  or  swelling  with  femoral 
hernia  renders  the  diagnosis  more  or  less  difficult.  And  especially  if 
the  hernia  be  of  small  size,  and  concealed  by  the  tumour.  Thus, 
enlarged  and  suppurating  femoral  glands,  overlying  a  small  hernial 
protrusion,  may  simulate  strangulation.  But  the  main  points  of  dis- 
tinction are  the  history  of  such  enlargement,  with  the  coexistence  of 
any  cause  of  lymphatic  irritation ;  coupled  with  the  absence  of  consti- 
pation and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — This  must  have  reference  to  the  state  of  the  hernia;  as 
reducible,  irreducible,  or  strangulated. 

Reducible  femoral  hernia  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  ma.nner ;  the 
protrusion  returned  by  taxis  into  the  abdomen,  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  a  proper  truss  applied,  and  worn,  over  the  crural  aper- 
ture. The  direction  in  which  manipulative  compression  should  be  made 
is  specially  important.  Remembering  the  course  of  femoral  hernia,  a 
fully  developed  protrusion  should  be  returned  by  gentle  pressure, 
downwards  from  Poupai-t's  ligament,  in  order  that  it  may  turn  the 
sharp  upper  corner  of  the  falciform  border  of  the  saphenous  opening, 
then  directly  backwards  as  if  into  the  thigh,  and  upwards,  through  the 
crural  canal.  In  short,  the  hernia  is  unfolded  as  it  were,  and  made  to 
retrace  its  course  into  the  abdomen.  During  this  manipulative  pro- 
ceeding, the  Surgeon  should  avail  himself  of  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
saphenous  opening,  by  flexing  and  rotating  the  thigh  inwards. 

The  size  of  the  truss-pad  should  vary  with  the  degree  of  laxity  of 
the  part,  and  chiefly  as  regards  Poupart's  ligament.  A  small,  convex 
pad  will  generally  prove  sufficient  support ;  but  a  lax  state  of  the  liga- 
ment will  require  a  larger  and  flatter  pad. 

Femoral  Trusses. — Three  principal  forms  of  femoral  truss  have  been 
devised,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bigg.  AH  possess  the  ordi- 
naiy  steel  spring  pelvic  belt.    (1.)  The  spring  is  curved  downwards,  so 
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as  to  rest  above  the  femoral  region,  and  is  fitted  there  with  a  pad,  so 
shaped  (Fig.  812)  as  to  exercise  pressure  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment when  the  patient  flexes  the  thigh  upon"  the  body,  as  in  walking  or 
sitting.     (2.)  Another  form  of  femoral  truss  is  furnished  with  an 

inflated  india-rubber  pad.  This  is  admirably 
suited  for  old-standing  cases ;  and  proves  effec- 
tive, even  when  the  patient  is  racked  with  cough 
or  undergoes  severe  muscular  exertion.  (3.) 
The  pad  is  self-adjusting,  attached  to  the  spring 
by  a  steel  blade.  This  variety  is  usef al  for  horse 
exercise.  "When  the  hernia  is  of  large  size,  or 
when  it  comes  down  under  the  fascia  lata,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  thigh-belt,  with  a  triangular 
pad  projecting  on  the  inner  surface  ;  forming  a 
soft  continuation  of  the  support,  to  fill  the  space 
where  the  cribriform  fascia  occupies  the  saphe- 
nous opening  of  the  fascia  lata.  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  femoral  pad  made  by  Messrs.  Mat- 
thews (Fig.  813),  as  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Wood,  answers  this  purpose  even  more  effectu- 
ally. 

The  hernia  rarely,  if  ever,  undergoes  a  radi- 
cal cure,  in  consequence  of  wearing  a  truss ; 
thus  differing  unfavourably  from  inguinal  hernia, 
which  may  occasionally  be  cured  by  this  method  of  treatment. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — Bpth  Pott  and  Astley  Cooper  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances which  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  treatment  of  crural 
hernia;  namely,  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  the  reduction  of 
small  recently  developed  enterocele,  the  rapidly  progressive  injury  to 
the  bowel,  and  the  severity  of  the  accompanying  constitutional  symp- 
toms.   Mr.  Bryant  found  only  thirty-eight  cases  reducible  by  taxis,  out 

Fig.  813. 


of  142  cases  of  strangulated  crural  hernia  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. Ten  of  these  cases  were  hernias  of  recent  development,  and 
strangulated  on  their  first  recognized  descent.  Hence  the  Surgeon 
should  always  search  for  a  hernial  tumour,  however  unsuspected  by  the 
patient.  Reduction  having  failed,  and  symptoms  of  strangulation 
being  persistent,  an  operation  for  the  division  of  the  stricture  and 
liberation  of  the  hernial  protrusion  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  soon  as 
possible.    This  rule  of  early  operation  is  even  more  imperative  in 
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femoral  than  in  inguinal  hernia ;  for,  owing  to  the  tight  and  unyield- 
ing character  of  the  stricture  in  the  crural  ring,  delay  would  be  the 
more  dangerous. 

Operation. — The  general  principles  already  laid  down  with  refer- 
ence to  operation  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia,  are  here  appli- 
cable. In  regard  to  femoral  hernia,  the  stricture  may  be  divided 
external  to  the  sac,  and  the  protrusion  returned  without  opening  the 
sac,  and  this  limited  procedure  is  sometimes  effectual ;  when  internal, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  open  the  sac,  in  order  to  divide  the  stricture 
from  within.  The  patient  lying  recumbent,  chloroform  having  been 
administered,  the  parts  shaved,  and  the  bladder  emptied ;  an  incision 
is  made  by  pinching  up  and  transfixing  a  fold  of  skin,  transversely 
across  the  tumour  on  its  pubic  aspect,  and  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to 
reach  the  seat  of  stricture.  (Fig-  814.)  This  latter  direction  is  the 
special  feature  of  Mr.  Gay's  admirable  modification  of  the  operation — 
that  the  incision  be  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour. 
If  the  sac  be  not  opened,  the  operative  procedure  is  thus  simply  the 
taxis,  plus  a  slight  incision. 
Other  forms  of  incision  are 
occasionally  convenient  ;  a 
transverse  line  may  be  added 
obliquely,  along  Pon  part's  liga- 
ment, as  thus  "J^ ;  or  the  in- 
verted J_  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  or 
the  inverted  X  of  Sir  W.  Fer- 
gusson.  The  superficial  fascia 
is  then  divided,  and  any  little 
haemorrhage  restrained  which 
might  obscure  the  dissection, 
by  pinching  or  twisting  any 
bleeding  arterial  vessel.  A 
round  tumour  is  now  ex- 
posed, having  a  peduncle  curving  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  at 
the  angle  between  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  the  junction  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament  with  the  spinous  process.  This  is  the  hernia,  but 
invested  with  the  fascia  propria — the  femoral  sheath  of  fascia  trans- 
versalis  united  with  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be 
loaded  with  fat,  and  occasionally  studded  with  small  cysts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fascia  propria  may  be  thin  and  membranous  ;  or  thickened, 
and  present  an  almost  omental  appearance,  especially  in  old-standing 
hernia  long  subject  to  the  pressure  of  a  truss.  In  the  one  case,  the  sac 
lies  immediately  underneath  the  fascia  ;  in  the  other,  the  sac  is  buried 
within  its  substance.  But,  however  this  fascia  may  resemble  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  that  the  one  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  margin  of  the  hernial  aperture,  whereas  the  other  is 
there  defined,  and  constricted  by  it.  Passing  the  finger  up  on  the 
neck  of  the  tumour,  the  sharp  upper  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening 
in  the  fascia  lata  will  be  felt  constricting  the  neck  ;  and  immediately 
behind  this,  the  junction  of  Poupart's  ligament  with  the  base  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament  may  also  be  the  seat  of  stricture.  These 
strictures  should  be  divided  successively;  first,  the  falciform  border 
at  its  upper  cornu,  in  order  to  find  the  necessity  for  proceeding  a  little 
more  deeply  to  Gimbernat's  ligament.     Introducing  a  hernia-knife 
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along  the  curve  of  the  finger,  or  on  a  curved  director,  or  insinuatin.^ 
Its  point  between  these  ligamentous  constricting  bands  and  the  neck 
ot  the  tumour,  just  to  within  the  crural  ring,  this  double  stricture 
can  be  overcome  by  dividing  it  iqmards  and  inwards—on  thus  obliquely 
directing  the  cutting  portion  of  the  knife.    It  yields  with  the  usual 
creaking  sound  and  sensation ;  and  a  very  limited  extent  of  incision 
will  prove  sufficient.    Having  divided  one  or  both  strictures,  the 
Jiernia  may  not  unfrequently  be  reduced,  without  opening  the  sac,  by 
gently  compressing  its  contents.    Sometimes,  however,  another  source 
of  stricture  still  exists,  in  the  form  of  thickened  bands  of  fascia  pro- 
pria, situated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  crural  ring,  across  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  constricting  and  indenting  it.    These  should  be  di- 
vided, as  Luke  recommends,  by  insinuating  the  nail  of  the  finger  under 
them  from  above,  and  carrying  the  point  of  a  probed  bistoury  alono- 
the  nail,  with  its  blunt  edge  towards  the  sac.  ° 
But  if  this  fails  to  hberate  the  hernia,  or  if  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  have  become  thoroughly  established,  even  to  stercoraceous 
vomitmg,  and  the  visceral  protrusion  may  have  suffered  also  by  pro- 
longed taxis,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  lay  ope7i  the  sac. 
The  fascia  propria  must  first  be  divided  carefully  on  a  director.  When 
thin  and  membranous,  the  sac  is  at  once  exposed;  when  thick  and 
fatty,  and  perhaps  cystic,  this  must  be  done  cautiously,  by  making 
more  than  one  layer  with  the  knife  and  director,  lest  the  sac  be  inad° 
vertently  opened  and  its  visceral  contents  be  wounded.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  observed  not  to  make  a  sac  of  one  of  the  artificial 
layers  of  the  fascia  propria,  and  then,  mistaking  the  true  sac  for 
intestine,  not  to  open  the  hernial  sac  at  all.    This  latter  sac  having 
been  fairly  exposed,  it  is  opened  in  the  usual  manner ;  a  small  button- 
hole incision  being  made  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  knife  used 
flatwise,  and  the  aperture  enlarged  on  the  broad  director,  upwards  and 
downwards ;  the  seat  of  stricture  is  then  sought  for,  commonly  at  the 
thickened  peritoneal  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  this  must  be  divided 
upwards  and  inwards,  as  being  the  direction  of  least  risk  to  any  vessel 
adjacent  to  the  crural  ring.    Sometimes,  the  ligamentous  or  fibrous 
structures  external  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  having  been  divided,  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  can  be  sufficiently  dilated  by  gently  introducing  the 
point  of  the  finger,  without  any  further  use  of  the  hernia-knife.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  and  any  adhesions  are  then  dealt  with  according  to 
the  general  rules  already  given.  An  entero-epiplocele  is  usually  found ; 
and  the  omentum  lies  mostly  in  front,  enclosing  and  concealing  a 
knuckle  of  intestine. 

Hemorrhage,  perhaps  considerable  and  persistent,  is  liable  to  occur 
in  dividing  the  stricture  at  the  crural  ring.  This  accident  is  peculiar 
to  femoral  hernia,  and  it  has  led  to  a  fatal  result  occasionally,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  hernial  contingency  of  peritonitis.  I  have  lost 
one  case,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  hfemorrhage  internally  ;  and 
Guthrie  states  that  some  of  the  best  Surgeons  have  lost  patients  by 
hemorrhage  after  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia.  It  proceeds  from 
the  obturator  artery,  that  vessel  having  its  unusual  origin  from  the 
epigastric  artery,  and  the  more  unusual  course  of  then  arching  over 
the  ring  and  descending  on  the  inner  side  at  the  base  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  This  vessel  will  then  be  across  the  knife  in  dividing 
the  stricture  upwards  and  inwards.     Sometimes,  the  small  pubic 
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brancli  from  the  epigastric,  running  to  the  back  of  tlie  pubes,  passes 
downwards  near  the  inner  side  of  the  ]»ng  to  anastomose  with  the 
branch  from  the  opposite  side  ;  or  again,  the  epigastric  artery,  having 
its  unusual  origin  from  the  obturator  or  from  the  femoral  artery,  may 
ascend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ring.  The  same  liability  to  haemorrhage 
would  then  occur,  in  dividing  the  stricture  at  the  crural  ring.  Any 
such  unusual  source  of  htemorrhage  it  will  be  difficult  to  anticipate  or 
control.  Before  introducing  the  hernia-knife,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  aberrant  artery  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
When  cut,  the  vessel  may  perhaps  be  drawn  to  the  aperture  and  tied, 
or  twisted  at  both  ends ;  or  the  hgemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  plug- 
ging with  lint  or  sponge,  and  by  cold  applications.  Secondary  hemor- 
rhage will  necessitate  a  fair  exposure  of  the  vessel,  by  cutting  down 
in  the  course  of  the  hsemorrhage,  and  tying  whatever  vessel  bleeds. 
Occasionally,  an  artery  bleeds  which  at  the  time  of  operation  did  not ; 
it  will  then  scarcely  be  justifiable  to  cut  down  and  explore  for  an 
unknown  source  of  haemorrhage,  and  the  only  expedient  is  a  cold 
application. 

A  compress  and  spica-bandage  must  be  applied,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  protrusion. 

A  too  free  division  of  the  stricture  at  the  crural  ring,  unattended 
with  heemorrhage,  may  be  followed  by  an  increased  liability  to  hernial 
protrusion,  after  recovery  from  the  operation.  This  result  is  owing  to 
a  weakened  state  of  Poupart's  and  Grimbemat's  ligaments  at  their 
angle  of  junction.  The  truss,  worn  eventually,  will  then  require  the 
additional  support  of  a  cross  tongue,  buckled  on  to  its  free  end. 

Radical  Cure. — Little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  effect  a  radical  cure 
of  femoral  hernia  by  operative  procedures.  The  operation  of  invagina- 
tion into  the  hernial  aperture  was  performed  in  one  case  by  Dr.  G. 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  North  America ;  and  in  another  case,  with  a 
hard  plug  retained  by  sutures,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Redfem  Davies. 
Both  patients  survived,  but  the  results  with  regard  to  the  recurrence 
of  hernia  seem  to  have  been  very  doubtful. 

An  operation  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  but  practised  only  at 
present  on  the  dead  subject,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner ; 
the  instruments  used  being  the  same  as  for  inguinal  hernia,  by  the  wire 
operation.  The  body  lying  recumbent,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  a 
vertical  incision  about  an  inch  long  is  made  through  the  skin  over  the 
site  of  crural  hernia.  The  fascia  around  the  margin  of  the  wound  is 
detached  subcutaneously  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  invagination,  free 
from  skin,  fairly  into  the  crural  opening.  Then,  pressing  the  femoral 
vein  outwards  with  the  forefinger  which  is  used  for  invaginating,  the 
needle  is  passed  backwards — through  the  sac  were  it  present — suffi- 
ciently deep  to  take  up  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  covering 
the  pectineus  muscle  ;  the  point  of  the  needle  being  afterwards  made 
to  emerge  in  the  wound.  It  is  then  carried  forwards  and  upwards, 
and  made  to  transfix  Poupart's  ligament  close  to  the  nail  of  the  invagi- 
nating finger.  The  skin  of  the  groin  is  drawn  outwards  by  an  assis- 
tant, and  the  point  of  the  needle  pushed  through  it.  The  wire  is  then 
hooked  on  to  the  eye  of  the  instrument,  and  drawn  back  with  it  into 
the  wound.  Disengaging  the  needle,  leaving  the  wire  protruding,  it  is 
passed  again  through  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  about  an 
inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch — according  to  the  size  of  the  hernial 
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aperture— to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  first  perforation ;  and  the  point  made 
to  pass  tlirough  Poupart's  Ugament  directly  above,  and  close  to  the 
curved  border  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  including  a  portion  of  its 
fibres.  Drawing  the  skin  inwards  until  the  needle  can  be  pushed 
through  the  same  puncture  before  made,  and  which  is  already  occu- 
pied by  one  end  of  the  wire,  the  opposite  end  is  hooked  on  to  the 
needle  and  drawn  back  with  it,  when  that  end  also  is  disengaged.  The 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  now  twisted  down  into  the  incision,  and  cut 
off  about  six  iuches  from  the  twist.  The  loop  which  emerges  at  the 
■upper  puncture  is  then  twisted  firmly  down  in  it,  pressing  down  before 
it  that  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament  opposite  the  crural  opening, 
which  is  included  in  its  grasp.  A  roller  of  lint,  or  a  boxwood  or  glass 
compress  of  cylindrical  form,  is  applied  and  kept  in  position  by  the 
ends  of  wire  drawn  over  it,  with  pledgets  of  lint  on  each  side ;  and 
over  all,  a  spica-bandage. 

By  this  operation,  that  part  of  the  tendinous 
overrides  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  drawn  backwards 
that  it  may  become  adherent  to  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
included  in  the  suture.  In  a  large  hernia,  the  sac  and  its  coverings 
would  be  transfixed,  and  embraced  in  the  suture ;  in  a  small  hernia, 
the  serous  sac  might  easily  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  its  ten- 
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external  to  it.  The  result  misrbt 
sac  coverings  would  become  ad- 
herent on  all  sides,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  ulcera- 
tion, traction,  and  pressure ; 
and  thus  forming  a  consolidated 
mass,  filling  up  the  area  of  the 
crural  ring,  a  radical  cure  might 
be  accomplished.  Its  perma- 
nency would  require  the  test  of 
time. 

Certain  parts,  contiguous  to 
the  operation,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided;  the  femoral  vein, 
— by  interposing  the  finger  be- 
tween it  and  the  needle  during 
the  passage  of  that  instrument; 
the  bowel,  the  epigastric  artery, 
and  in  the  male,  the  spermatic 
cord, — by  not  pushing  the 
needle  too  far  into  the  abdomi- 
nnl  cavity. 

Irreducib le  He rn ia. — C r u ral 
epiplocele  very  often  becomes 
irreducible,  but  enterocele  in 
this  state  is  equally  rare.  The 
tumour  may  attain  to  large  di- 
mensions, equalling  in  size  a  large  scrotal  hernia,  and  losing  the  appear- 
ance of  femoral  hernia.  (Fig.  815.)  No  other  treatment  can  be  pur- 
sued than  to  support  and  protect  the  hernial  protrusion  by  a  truss  Avith 
a  hollow  pad ;  and  this  whether  it  be  epiplocele  or  enterocele. 

*  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
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Comparative  Bstvmate  of  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia. — Thefollow- 
ino-  conclusions  seem  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Bryant's  analysis  of  126 
fatal  cases  of  Hernia : — 

That  ingidnal  hernia  is  more  common  than  femoral;  commences 
earlier  in  life ;  is  less  liable  to  strangulation  on  its  first  descent,  a,nd 
generally  exists  twenty  years  before  it  becomes  so ;  requires  operation 
less  frequently,  but  is  more  fatal ;  is  less  often  associated  with  gangre- 
nous bowel,  but  more  commonly  with  ulceration  at  the  line  of  stricture. 

That  femoral  hernia  is  less  common  than  inguinal ;  seldom  appears 
before  fifty  years  of  age ;  is  more  frequently  strangulated  on  its  first 
descent,  but  generally  averages  eleven  years'  existence ;  more  frequently 
requires  operation,  but  is  less  fatal,  and  is  generally  strangulated  for 
a  lono-er  period  before  being  relieved ;  after  operation,  is  more  often 
followed  by  sinking,  and  by  gangrenous  bowel  and  artificial  anus  ;  but 
is  less  commonly  associated  with  ulceration  at  the  line  of  stricture  and 
faecal  extravasation,  unless  from  rupture  by  the  taxis,  an  event  which 
is  more  liable  to  happen. 

Umbilical  Hernia. — Exomphalos  or  Omphalocele,  as  umbilical  hernia 
is  also  sometimes  called,  signifies  a  visceral  protrusion  through  the  um- 
bilical aperture ;  in  common  language,  ruptured  navel.  The  course  of 
the  protrusion,  in  this  kind  of  hernia,  is  straight  through  the  abdominal 
wall. 

The  hernial  sac  is  always  an  acquired  extension  of  the  peritoneum, 
there  being  no  process  analogous  to  the  inguinal  vaginal  process  of  this 
membrane.  Yet  umbiKcal  hernia  is  sometimes  described  as  of  two 
varieties  :  the  congenital,  with  reference  to  its  formation  in  infants  from 
birth ;  and  the  acquired  variety,  which  is  developed  in  adults.  In  the 
one  condition  of  hernia,  the  protrusion  passes  through  the  umbilical 
aperture,  either  before  the  cord  is  detached,  or  before  that  aperture  has 
closed ;  in  the  condition  of  later  or  adult  life,  an  aperture  is  formed  by 
a  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  linea  alba  at  the  formerly  closed  um- 
bilical ring  or  an  immediately  adjoining  part, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  stretched  or 
yielded  before  the  protrusion  from  within. 

The  anatomical  coverings  of  umbilical 
hernia  are  those  of  the  abdominal  wall,  at  the 
umbilical  aperture.  Taken  from  within  out- 
wards, in  the  order  of  hernial  development,  they 
are  successively — a  pouch  of  parietal  peri- 
toneum or  the  hernial  sac,  with  subperitoneal 
cellular  tissue  containing  fat,  and  the  fascia 
transversal  is,  then  a  prolongation  from  the 
tendinous  margin  of  the  aperture,  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  skin.  (Fig.  816.)  Before  the 
separation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  protrusion 
may  pass  through  the  navel-opening,  directly 
into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  which  thus 
forms  a  peculiar  covering  to  the  hernia. 
In  a  suddenly  produced  umbilical  hernia,  the  peritoneal  investment 
may  be  partly  deficient,  apparently  from  rupture  in  the  intervals  of 
the  finely  fibrous  reticulated  appearance  which  the  peritoneum  here 
naturally  presents ;  the  covering  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1356  a. 
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ternal  oblique  muscle  may  be  wanting ;  or  in  a  large,  old  hernia  a 
similar  state  may  have  resulted  from  prolonged  distension,  and  the  fat 
subcutaneous,  in  the  superficial  fascia,  or  that  over  the  peritoneal 
investment,  may  have  disappeared.    All  the  coverings  are  often  in- 
separably  united  together,  so  that  the  common  covering  is  frequently 
very  thin,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  become  more  or  less  perceptible. 
The  umbilical  aperture  forms  a  very  firm  and  unyielding  tendinous 
margin  around  the  neck  of  the  sac,  itself  somewhat  thicker  at  this  part 
than  oyer  its  expanded  part  or  body.    The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  often 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  protrusion.     As  the  hernia 
increases  in  size,  the  varying  anatomical  relation  of  the  umbilical 
aperture  becomes  important.    The  tumour  does  not  extend  uniformly 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  but  downwards  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis  more  than  in  any  other  direction.    Occasionally,  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  tumour  exceeds  the  vertical,  or  it  may  be 
pyriform  and  suspended  by  a  peduncle  or  stalk.    Sometimes,  it  is 
sessile,  with  a  base  almost  as  large  as  its  body ;  or  it  may  be  only 
apparently  so,  and  when  elevated  is  found  to  have  a  small  stalk,  thus 
resembling  a  mushroom  in  shape.    The  visceral  contents  of  umbilical 
hernia  are,  usually,  both  intestine,  large  or  small,  and  omentum — an 
entero-epiplocele  ;  and  in  a  large  hernia,  nearly  the  whole  intestinal 
canal,  small  and  large  intestine,  may  be  found  enveloped  by  omentum. 
The  latter  sometimes  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  sac,  or  bands  are 
produced  by  which  the  intestine  becomes  entangled  ;  while  by  harden- 
ing and  contraction  of  the  omentum,  this  portion  of  the  protrusion 
forms  anomalous  masses  within  the  sac.    Other  viscera,  occasionally, 
are  included,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  uterus;  in  one  case, 
Murray  found  that  the  gravid  uterus,  at  the  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, formed  the  contents  of  an  umbilical  hernia. 

When  congenital — existing  at  the  time  of  birth — the  hernia  is 
formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  protrusion  separating 
the  constituent  vessels  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  umbilical  vein  lies  above, 

and  the  arteries  on  one  side  or 
Fig.  817.  below.   This  dilated  portion  of  the 

cord  contains  a  peritoneal  pouch, 
enclosing  usually  a  knuckle  of 
small  intestine. 

The  stricture  in  this  kind  of 
hernia,  is  the  firm  margin  of  the 
umbilical  ring.  Rarely,  the  sac 
having  given  way,  the  extruded 
bowel  or  omentum  has  become 
strangulated  in  the  peritoneal 
aperture ;  instances  of  which  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper. 

Certain  signs  in  connection  with 
the  tumour  are  characteristic. 
The  hernia  commences  as  a  small,  soft,  projecting  ovoid  swelling,  at  the 
navel.  (Fig-  817.)  It  gives  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  but  is 
readily  reducible  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger;  and  a  small 
aperture  is  then  felt,  liaving  a  firm  sharp  border.  On  removing 
the  finger,  the  skin  remains  relaxed  and  creased  in  the  fossa  of  the 
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navel ;  or  it  unfolds  and  distends,  until  the  tumour  reappears  as 
before.  As  the  hernial  protrusion  increases,  the  tumour  assumes  other 
forms  according  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  umbilical  aperture, 
in  point  of  its  size  and  position  with  regard  to  the  protrusion.  Hence 
a  pendulous  tumour  is  presented,  semilunar  transversely,  or  pyriform, 
with  the  aperture  towards  its  upper  part ;  or  a  round,  flattened,  and. 
sessile,  or  nearly  stalkless  tumour.  In  the  congenital  form  of  umbilical 
hernia,  the  tumour  consisting  of  a  dilated  portion  of  the  cord,  it  may 
be  recoo-nized  by  its  smooth,  ti-anslucent  appearance,  the  skin  around 
the  base  of  the  swelling  not  being  prolonged  over  the  cord.  The  base 
of  the  tumour  corresponds  with  the  umbilical  aperture ;  from  the  apex 
the  cord  is  continued. 

UmbUical  hernia  often  attains  a  large  size,  and  an  irregular  shape 
as  if  consisting  of  several  tumours,  owing  probably  to  the  yielding  of 
its  fascial  or  tendinous  coverings  at  different  parts ;  it  has  also  a 
partly  doughy  and  tympanitic  consistence,  according  to  the  visceral 
nature  of  its  contents.  Lumps  of  feculent  matter  are  apt  to  accumu- 
late in  the  intestine  when  protruded,  and  which  can  be  readily  felt 
through  the  thin  sac  and  lax  abdominal  coverings.  Accordingly,  the 
patient  often  suifers  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  constipation.  ^  But 
the  mechanical  inconvenience  of  a  large  umbilical  protrusion  is  an 
additional  source  of  distress  to  the  person  thus  afflicted.  The  tumour 
hanging  down  perhaps  to  the  pubes,  any  exertion  becomes  burthen- 
some,  and  the  thin  skin  which  encloses  the  mass  readily  excoriates. 
When  adhesions  to  the  sac  have  taken  place,  the  tumour  is  proportion- 
ately irreducible. 

This  kind  of  hernia  occurs  mostly  in  infancy,  at  birth  before  the 
cord  is  detached,  or  before  the  umbilical  aperture  has  closed  ;  or  in 
adult  life,  and  indeed  at  any  period  of  life  ;  and  in  both  sexes.  Females 
are  most  liable,  and  especially  those  who  have  borne  many  children,  or 
have  a  tendency  to  abdominal  obesity.  Ascites  is  sometimes  attended 
with  an  umbilical  protrusion,  but  which  contains  only  the  fluid  of 
dropsy. 

The  immediate  cause,  as  in  other  herniEe,  is  some  straining  effort  of 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  as  by  the  act  of  crying  in  children,  coughing 
or  parturition  in  adults  and  females. 

Treatment. — Beducible  umbilical  hernia  should  be  returned,  and  then 
a  proper  truss-support  must  be  fitted,  and  worn,  over  the  hernial  aperture. 
Reduction  is  accomplished  by  gently  compressing  the  swelling  directly 
backwards,  raising  it  slightly  from  below  the  navel  where  the  larger 
portion  of  the  protrusion  rests.  At  the  same  time,  the  abdominal 
muscles  should  be  relaxed  by  flexing  the  thighs  towards  the  belly,  and 
somewhat  elevating  the  chest ;  although  this  position  of  the  patient 
has  less  effect  than  in  other  hernias,  as  the  resistance  is  principally  due 
to  the  tendinous  character  of  the  umbilical  aperture,  and  the  abdomen 
is  often  lax  and  pendulous.  Some  time  may  be  required  to  return  the 
protrusion,  which  is  often  of  large  size ;  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  knead  back  into  the  abdomen 
masses  of  feculent  accumulation,  before  the  bowel  could  be  returned, 
followed  by  omentum.  After  reduction,  the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  close 
the  umbilical  aperture  with  a  properly  adapted  truss.  In  infancy,  an 
elastic  india-rnbber  belt,  with  an  air-pad,  affords  the  most  effectual 
support ;  or  a  simpler  and  more  ready  contrivance  is  a  slice  of  cork 
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covered  with  leather,  so  as  to  form  a  firm,  flat  compress  over,  not  in, 
the  aperture,  and  retained  by  a  broad  piece  of  adhesive  plaster!  Thug 
supported,  the  aperture  has  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  close,  in  two 
or  three  months.  In  adults,  a  suitable  truss  must  be  worn,  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  for  the  hernia  in  infancy.  The  annexed  figures 
represent  the  most  appropriate  forms  of  Truss.  A  broad  elastic 
bandage,  of  such  width  as  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  carrying  a  pad  which  rests  upon  the  umbilical  aperture 
and  localizes  the  force  there.    (Fig.  818.)    Another  form,  suited  for 

severe  cases,  is  a  lightly 
YiG  818  constructed  steel  truss. 

(Fig.  819.)  Matthew's 
"  reflex  action  "  pad 
(Fig.  820)  guards  the 
umbilical,  aperture,  and 
is  self-adapting.  The 
radical  cure  by  operation 
has  been  performed  by 
Mr  .Wood,  in  three  obsti- 
nate cases.  He  applied  a 
small  pair  of  rectangular 
pins  vertically,  and  in 
opposite  directions,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  open- 
ing, transfixing  the  edge 
of  the  tendinous  aper- 
ture and  making  them 
emerge  close  to  each 
other  through  the  in- 
teguments above  and 
below  the  opening. 
When  locked  into  each  other,  and  twisted,  the  edges  of  the  aperture 
were  drawn  close  together  in  a  line  with  the  linea  alba,  so  as  to  pro- 
trude the  integuments  and  sac  of  the  rupture  in  a  vertical  fold  above 


Fig.  820. 


them.  The  pins  were  surrounded  and  the  skin  protected  by  strips  of 
lint  and  plaster,  and  were  retained  four  days,  without  any  unpleasant 
symptoms.  They  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture 
had  firmly  united.  A  pad  and  circular  bandage  were  used  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  child  was  discharged  from  the  Hospital.  While  under 
observation,  the  rupture  had  not  returned.  An  invaginating  operation 
has  also  been  performed  by  the  same  Surgeon,  on  the  principle  already 
fully  explained  with  regard  to  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia?.  The 
details  of  this  procedure  are  given  in  Mr.  Wood's  Treatise.  Kcapect- 
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ing  its  applicability,  it  is  said  that,  in  favourable  cases  of  -ambilical 
hernia  in  the  adult,  this  operation  may  be  tried  with  but  little 
danger,  considerable  probability  of  success,  and  the  certainty  of  not 
rendei'ing  the  state  of  things  worse  by  interference.  Other  Surgeons 
have  successfully  efEected  a  radical  cure  by  operation ;  Mr.  Bar- 
well  on  three  patients  at  the  respective  ages  of  six  months,  fifteen 
months,  and  eight  years  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Lee  has  also  cured  cases  on  the 
plan  of  the  operation  already  described.  Desault  revived  an  old 
operation, — the  application  of  a  ligature  around  the  base  of  the  um- 
bilical tumour,  care  being  taken  to  first  empty  it  of  its  contents. 
Strangulation  is  followed  by  detachment  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  hernial  aperture  may  have  become  united,  and  is  obliterated  as 
the  ulcer  heals.  In  more  than  fifty  consecutive  cases,  this  method  of 
treatment  is  said  to  have  proved  a  radical  cure.  On  the  same  principle, 
Mr.  C.  Heath,  in  a  case  of  strangulated  umbilical  entero-epiplocele, 
having  returned  the  bowel,  dissected  the  sac  away,  and  passing  a 
ligature  through  its  base  and  the  omentum,  these  were  then  removed. 
Recovery  ensued,  and  some  time  after  no  hernial  protrusion  had  re- 
curred. But  the  principle  of  these  operative  procedures  cannot  be 
recommended;  for  experience  has  shown  that  ligature  of  the  sac  of 
peritoneum  often  causes  symptoms  of  strangulation  as  if  the  intestine 
were  involved ;  cases  of  this  kind  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
Petit.  The  mere  removal  of  the  sac  would  be  useless.  In  femoral 
hernia  this  procedure  was  resorted  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  but  the  hernial 
protrusion  soon  returned.  Considering  the  strong  tendency  to  a 
natural  cure,  in  infancy,  when  the  abdominal  aperture  is  properly  sup- 
ported and  for  a  sufficient  period,  it  will  always  be  a  serious  question 
whether  any  cutting  operation  is  justifiable. 

Irreducible  umbilical  hernia  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  principle 
of  support  and  protection  by  means  of  a  bag-truss,  or  a  concave  metal 
shield,  padded,  which  I  have  known  to  afiEord  great  comfort.  Much 
relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  constipation  and  dyspeptic  symptoms 
which  occur,  by  occasionally  kneading  back  into  the  abdomen  the 
masses  of  feculent  matter  which  accumulate  in  the  intestine,  when  pro- 
truded, and  the  hernia  is  of  large  size.  The  diet  and  state  of  the 
bowels  must  be  constantly  regulated. 

Strangulation  rarely  arises.  The  symptoms  of  obstruction  and 
nausea  or  vomiting,  may  be  those  of  incarceration,  and  are  mostly 
dependent  on  a  flatulent  and  loaded  state  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and 
this  can  generally  be  overcome  by  purgatives  and  enemafca,  with  re- 
employment of  the  taxis  a  second  and  a  third  time,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  true  strangu- 
lation are  very  insidious  in  umbilical  hernia,  especially  when  the 
tumour  is  old-standing  and  irreducible.  Consequently,  timely  recourse 
to  operation  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  operation  is  very  simple.  An  incision  in  the  middle  line  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  neok  of  the  tumour,  and  to  about  two  inches  in 
extent,  will  generally  sufiice  to  reach  the  constriction  at  the  umbilical 
aperture.  A  longer  incision,  unless  absolutely  requisite,  might  allow 
of  further  protrusion,  convolutions  of  intestine  rolling  out  durino'  each 
act  of  expiration.     The  constriction  would  thus  be  obscured,  and  the 

bowel  liable  to  be  punctured.    This  incision  should  be  superflcial,  

passmg  through  the  skin  only,  and  the  fascial  coverings  should  then 
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be  carefully  divided — using  a  director,  as  the  sac  is  soon  reached  ;  the 
finger-nail  is  inserted  under  the  firm  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  the 
stricture  slightly  divided  upwards,  without  opening  the  sac,  and  the 
,  he  rnia  returned  into  the  abdomen;  or,  if  reduction  cannot  thus  be 
effected,  the  sac  must  be  opened,  and  the  constriction  divided  within, 
upwards  in  the  same  line  as  the  first  incision.  The  omentum  and 
bowel  are  then  managed  on  general  principles.  Any  other  situation 
around  the  neck  of  the  tumour  may  be  selected  for  operation,  when 
more  convenient  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  neck  ;  and  the 
stricture  may  be  safely  divided  at  any  such  point  in  the  circumference 
of  the  umbilical  aperture,  there  being  no  vessel  fairly  within  the  war 
of  the  knife  in  any  direction.  This  operation  has  been  performed 
during  pregnancy,  a  complication  not  much  affecting  the  case,  and 
instances  of  successful  results  are  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and 
Lawrence. 

After  the  operation,  under  any  circumstances,  a  large  flat  pad- 
compress  must  be  applied  over  the  hernial  aperture,  and  retained  in 
position  by  a  broad  flannel  roller. 

In  the  event  of  artificial  anus  resulting  from  a  gangrenous  state  of 
the  bowel,  as  a  rare  occurrence  in  umbilical  hernia,  this  complication 
must  be  treated  on  the  general  principles  already  explained. 

Ventral  Heknia  signifies  a  protrusion  through  any  other  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  apertures  already  noticed.  Commonly, 
this  hernia  takes  place  at  the  linea  alba  (Fig.  821),  the  linea  transversae, 

or  more  externally,  at  the  linese  semilunares. 
The  anatomy  of  ventral  hernia  may  be  inferred 
from  the  particular  part  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
which  happens  to  yield ;  any  such  protrusion 
is  usually  the  result  of  some  lacerative  or  rup- 
turing injury,  favoured  perhaps  by  some  na- 
tural weakness,  or  over-distension  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  The  characters  of  the  tumour 
are  similar  to  those  of  umbilical  hernia,  and  the 
treatment  is  the  same  ;  but,  as  the  hernial 
aperture  is  generally  ill-defined  and  perhaps  of 
some  size,  the  broad,  flat  swelling  can  be  more 
easily  reduced,  and  seldom  is  followed  by  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  may  be  necessary  to  discover  the  protrusion  when 
deeply  imbedded  in  a  fat  person,  for  no  tumour  may  then  be  perceptible 
on  the  surface. 

LuMBAK  Hernia  may  be  described  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding ; 
but  the  tumour  projects  in  the  loins,  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  last  rib.  Cloquet  first  drew  attention  to  hernia  in  this  situation. 
It  arises  usually  from  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  lumbar  muscles. 
Dr.  Chapplain  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  a  violent  squeeze 
between  a  wall  and  a  carriage,  found  a  tumour  in  his  loin  ;  and  Mr. 
Kingdon  saw  a  case  where  the  bowel  protruded  just  above  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  at  its  highest  point,  about  three  inches  from  the  spine,  in 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mi:.s.,  K.  100.  Ventral  hernia ;  showing  the  protrusion 
to  be  above  the  umbilicus.  Between  the  sac  and  fascia  there  is  a  laj'cr  of  fat.  lu 
the  posterior  part  of  the  preparation,  the  umbilical  vein  would  be  seen  to  pass  into 
the  mouth  of  the  sac.   (Sir  A.  Cooper.) 
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the  linear  interval  between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

Obturator  or  Thyroid  Hernia. — A  very  rare  form  of  hernia  m 
which  the  protrusion  takes  place  through  the  obturator  foramen.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  the  elder  Arnaud,  afterwards  by  Duverney,  and 
described  more  particularly  by  Garengeot  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century ;  since  also  by  Huermann,  Cloquet,  Vinson,  Stanley,  Hilton, 
Tebay,  Obre,  and  Bransby  Cooper ;  and  Birkett  has  collected  twenty- 
five  cases.  The  protrusion  having  escaped  from  the  pelvis  through 
the  obturator  canal  (Fig.  822),  it  is  developed  underneath  the  pectineus 
muscle,  and  in  the  pubic  region  of  the  thigh.  The  neck  of  the  sac 
lies  behind  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  occupies  the  obtu- 
rator canal ;  the  sac  may  then  be  confiined  between  the  obturator  mem- 
brane and  obturator  externus  muscle  ;  or  the  protrusion  makes  its  way, 
sometimes  between  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  obturator  muscle,  some- 
times above  them,  and  then  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  sac  is  covered 
by  the  fascia  of  that  muscle.  The  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  have  a 
variable  relation  to  the  tumour ;  the  artery 
has  been  found  to  the  outer  side,  or  to  the 
inner  side,  and  less  frequently,  behind  the 
sac.  In  Stanley's  case,  both  artery  and 
nerve  were  above  the  sac ;  the  former  to 
its  inner  side,  the  latter  towards  its  outer. 
The  contents  of  the  sac  are  usually  both 
intestine  and  omentum, — an  entero-epiplo- 
cele ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of 
the  ileum  may  have  descended,  and  be  pro- 
longed into  a  diverticulum  of  considerable 
length.  In  one  case,  the  Fallopian  tube 
and  ovary  formed  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  in  another,  a  portion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

Symptoms. — A  small  hernial  tumour  is  more  or  less  palpable  and 
visible,  situated  below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  Scarpa's  triangle  and 
towards  the  pubes.  There  may  be  a  slight  fulness  only  to  the  eye,  in 
the  part  of  the  thigh  which  is  naturally  hollow ;  but  on  deep  pressure 
with  the  fingers,  a  hard  lump  is  felt.  In  the  female,  examination  per 
vaginam  should  be  made.  No  tumour,  however,  can  be  detected  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases ;  and  the  existence  of  hernia  has  not  been  dis- 
covered during  life.  Strangulation  has  been  known  to  supervene, 
without  any  local  signs  of  a  tumour.  Acute  pain  in  the  course  of  the 
obturator  nerve  is  the  most  marked  symptom  in  all  cases  ;  pain  occur- 
ring suddenly  with  the  formation  of  the  hernia,  and  proceeding  from 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh ;  thence  extending  down  the 
inside  of  the  limb  to  the  knee,  front  of  the  leg,  foot,  and  great  toe. 
Pressure  over  the  site  of  the  external  aperture  of  the  obturator  canal 
gives  rise  to  paroxysms  of  pain  of  great  severity. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  this  hernia,  and  females 
especially. 

Diagnosis. — From  crural  hernia,  a  protrusion  through  the  obturator 
canal  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  relative  positions  of  the 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp  Mus.,  K.  104.  Obturator  hernia,  on  the  right  side.  The 
protrusion  is  of  small  size ;  and  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  pass  through  the 
foramen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 


Fig.  822.* 
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horizontal  ramus  of  tlie  pubes  and  femoral  vessels.  These  parts,  with 
the  pectineus  muscle,  intervene  between-  these  two  forms  of  hernia  ;  in 
the  one,  they  are  behind  the  hernia  and  cannot  be  easily  felt,  not  per- 
haps until  it  is  reduced  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  in  front  of  the  tumour, 
which  is  therefore  deep-seated,  while  the  ramus  and  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  can  be  felt  superficially.  With  symptoms  of  strangulation 
and  no  tumoui',  there  will  still  be  the  acute  pain  proceeding  from  the 
site  of  the  obturator  canal,  and  extending  downwards  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb.  But  exploration  of  the  obturator  region,  by  means  of  an 
incision,  will  alone  clear  up  the  difSculty ;  and  this  procedure  is  justiSable 
with  a  view  to  relieving  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  by  operation. 

Complications  may  be  occasioned  by  the  coexistence  of  one  or  more 
hernise,  especially  in  the  inguino-femoral  region.  Thus,  in  one  case, 
there  was  reducible  crural  hernia  on  either  side  ;  in  three  cases,  a 
crural  hernia  on  the  same  side  as  the  obturator ;  in  one  case,  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  in  another  case,  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  same  side 
as  the  obdurator.  Two  obturator  hernise,  one  on  either  side,  have  been 
known  to  coexist,  in  some  cases. 

The  treatment  is  necessarily  tentative,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of 
diagnosis.  If  a  hernial  tumour  be  detected,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
pressure  so  directed  as  to  free  the  protrusion  from  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  and  pass  it  underneath  it.  Otherwise,  in  the  event  of  symptoms 
of  strangulation,  with  or  without  a  hernial  tumour,  an  exploratory 
operation  must  be  resorted  to.  The  incision  should  be  either  parallel 
with  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  with  the  border  of  the  adductor 
longus  muscle.  Avoiding  the  femoral  vein,  the  fascia  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle  and  this  muscle  must  be  cautiously  divided;  some  fat 
and  the  fascia  of  the  obturator  muscle  are  then  reached.  The  tumour 
lies  under  this  fascia,  or  possibly  under  the  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
obturator  membrane.  The  neck  can  be  felt  at  the  obturator  canal, 
and  the  obturator  nerve  must  be  avoided. 

Perineal  Hernia  descends  between  the  prostate  gland  and  rectum  ; 

or  between  the  vagina  and  rectum  in  the 
female, — the  sex  perhaps  most  liable.  The 
peritoneal  sac  escapes  between  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pelvic  fascia.  It  usually  contains  intestine,  but 
omentum  will  scarcely  descend  so  low  down  ; 
occasionally,  a  portion  of  the  urinary  bladder 
protrudes.  A  tumour  of  hernial  character  is 
presented  in  the  perineum,  at  the  side  of  the 
anus.  (Fig-  82o.)  By  examination  with  the 
finger  through  the  rectum,  a  hernial  descent 
may  be  discovered  before  its  appearance  in 
the  perineum.  The  protrusion  having  been 
replaced,  the  patient  should  wear  a  padded  T- 
shaped  bandage.  Perhaps  a  rectal  pessary 
will  afford  additional  support.    In  the  female, 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  106.  Perineal  hernia,  in  the  male.  The  sac, 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  is  laid  open ;  its  fundus  lies  before  the  anus,  and 
behind  the  prostate  and  vesiculte  seminales.  The  bladder  covers  part  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  hernia.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  distant  nearly  three  inches  trom 
the  anus.  No  protrusion,  apparently,  could  be  detected  in  the  perineum,  (feir  a. 
Cooper.) 
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there  is  generally  some  prolapsus  of  the  vagina,  and  a  ball-shaped 
vaginal  pessary  certainly  aids  the  perineal  bandage. 

Vaginal  Hernia  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding,-  and  was  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  Grarengeot.  The  protrusion  is  covered  only  by 
peritoneum  and  the  wall  of  the  vagina ;  and  forms  a  swelling  in  the 
vagina,  instead  of  the  perineum.  It  is  specially  liable  to  occur  in  women 
who  have  borne  children.  Vaginal  hernia  is  easily  reduced,  as  the 
orifice  of  the  sac  is  usually  large ;  but  it  must  be  retained  by  a  sponge 
pessary,  extending  up  to  the  os  uteri,  where  the  protrusion  commences, 
and  supported  by  a  T  bandage. 

Pudendal  Hernia  descends  along  the  vagina,  but  escapes  from  under 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  levator  ani,  between  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium  and  this  passage.  It  forms  a  small  elastic  tumour  in 
the  labium  pudendi,  lying  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  half  of  this 
part,  and  presenting  a  some- 
what elongated  projection  at 
the  side  of  the  vagina. 

The  diagnosis  from  other 
tumours  is  important.  Other 
labial  tumours  which  may  be 
confounded  with  pudendal 
hernia,  comprise  those  formed 
by  inguinal  protrusions  and  by 
collections  of  fluid.  Of  the 
latter  are  cystic  formations 
and  hydrocele  of  the  round 
ligament.  These,  however,  are 
never  redacible,  nor  diminished 
by  pressure,  and  they  slowly 
enlarge  from  their  iirst  ap- 
pearance. From  inguinal  her- 
nia (Pig.  824),  the  pudendal  is 
distinguished  by  its  position, 
shape,  and  relations.  Thus, 
pudendal  hernia  has  not  passed 
through  the  external  inguinal 
ring,  but  lies  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  vagina  ;  it  does  not  form  a  pyriform  tumour  in  the  labium, 
but  a  somewhat  roanded  mass ;  and  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  and  not  over  the  body  of  the  pubes.  Prom  crural 
hernia,  the  diagnosis  consists  in  the  neck  of  the  pudendal  tumour 
being  situated  entirely  to  the  inside  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
the  attached  muscles. 

A  suitable  bandage  is  required  to  support  the  protrusion. 
IscHiATic  Hernia  escapes  through  the  sciatic  notch  (Pig.  825), 
above  or  below  the  pyriform  muscle ;  usually  below,  between  it  and 
the  spme  of  the  ischium.  Lying  in  close  relation  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  the  tumour  forms  beneath  the 
glutseus  maximus  muscle ;  but  e  ;tending  further  out  of  the  pelvis,  it 
escapes  below  the  border  of  that  muscle  and  becomes  sub-integumental 
The  hernial  tumour  is  of  variable  size,  soft  or  tense,  causing  more  or 
less  pain,  and  reducible  on  pressure.  When  not  fully  developed  and 
*  Royal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 


Fir.  824.* 
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of  small  size,  lying  also  under  the  cushion  of  the  glutaeus  muscle,  the 
tumour  will  probably  not  be  discovered  during  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  tumour  appears  from  under  the  muscle,  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  perineal  hernia  which  has  enlarged  so  as  to  occupy  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa.  Bat  then  this  protrusion  can  be  traced  forwards 
and  upwards  to  the  anus,  and  felt  within  the  rectum. 

When  an  ischiatic  hernia  is  detected,  it  may  be  reduced,  and  retained 
by  means  of  a  proper  pad-support  and  bandage. 

Strangulation  will  necessitate  recourse  to  operation,  always  a  diffi- 
cult proceeding  in  regard  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  hernia ; 
and  in  enlarging  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  that 
the  incision  be  made  directly  forwards. 

DxAPHEAGMATic  Hernia. — In  this  rare  form  of  hernia,  one  or  more 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  protrude  upwards  through  an  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm  into  the  thoracic  cavity.   (Fig.  826.)    The  hernial  aperture 


Fig.  825.* 


Fig.  826.t 


may  be  one  of  the  natural  openings  in  the 
diaphragm  ;  or  an  opening  as  the  result  of 
congenital  defect ;  but  usually  it  is  an  ac- 
quired aperture,  caused  by  laceration  in  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  compression  or  fall,  vio- 
lent vomiting  or  coughing,  or  produced  by  a 
penetrating  wound,  as  by  gunshot  injury. 
The  viscera  protruded  are  commonly  the 
stomach  or  the  transverse  colon,  with  a  por- 
tion of  omentum.  There  is  usually  no  peri- 
toneal sac,  rupture  having  occurred;  and  the  hernia  occurs  generally 

*  St  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  R.  105.  Ischiatic  hernia,  on  the  right  side.  The 
mouth  of  the  sac  is  anterior  to  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein,  below  the  obturator 
artery,  and  above  the  obturator  vein.  The  neck  was  situated  anterior  to  and  a  little 
above,  the  sciatic  nerve,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  pyriformis  muscle ;  and  the  fundus, 
situated  on  the  outer  part  of  the  pelvis,  was  overlaid  by  the  gluteus  maxiiuus. 
Anterior  to,  but  a  little  below,  the  fundus  of  the  sac,  is  the  sciatic  nerve  ;  behind  it, 
the  gluttoal  artery;  above,  it  is  near  the  bone,  and  below  are  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments of  the  pelvis.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ileum  had  descended  on  the 
right  side  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis,  and  a  fold  of  it  was  prot.uded  into  a  smaJl 
sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatic  notch.  Strangulation  had  taken 
place,  even  to  sphacelus.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-seven,  "'"'f.f' 
retching,  and  violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium ;  coUapse  ensued,  and  he  died  on  tue 
eighth  day.    (Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

f  Ibid.,  R.  108'.    Diaphragmatic  hernia. 
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on  the  left  side,  the  liver  on  the  right  side  apparently  preventing  its 
formation  there. 

The  same  symptoms  arise  as  in  other  hernias — constipation,  vomit- 
ino-,  and  pain  ;  but  dyspnoea  is  more  or  less  urgent,  and  perhaps  a 
hacking  cough  and  bloody  expectoration.  The  diagnosis  from  intus- 
susception and  internal  abdominal  strangulation  will  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible, unless  the  thoracic  symptoms  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
abdominal.  Interesting  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,"  1840;  and  by  Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich, 
in  the  "  Provincial  Med.  Journal  "  of  1865.  The  protrusion  may 
become  adherent,  and  thus  remain  fixed  within  the  thoracic  cavity; 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  subsiding  as  the  parts  get  accommodated, 
and  the  patient  recovers.  But  strangulation  commonly  supervenes,  and 
a  fatal  issue.  Rare  instances  there  are  of  apparently  recurring  dia- 
phragmatic hernia ;  the  symptoms  coming  and  going,  and  an  established 
aperture  in  the  diaphragm  having  been  found  after  death. 

Treatment  will  be  of  little  avail,  the  hernial  protrusion  naturally 
increasing  and  attaining  a  considerable  size.  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  in  Surgery,  proposed  that  an  incision  might  be 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  to 
draw  back  the  stomach  into  its  proper  place.  Overlooking  the  doubt- 
ful question  of  diagnosis,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  liability 
of  a  protrusion  through  the  abdominal  aperture  after  such  an  opera- 
tion, in  itself  also  otherwise  dangerous  ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  replaced  organ  could  be  made  to  remain  in  its 
place,  unless  indeed  the  opening  or  rent  in  the  diaphragm  were 
stitched  up ! 


CHAPTER  LYIII. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

No  subject  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  a  more  comprehensive  patho- 
logy, and  the  treatment  of  which  is  more  frequently  unsuccessful,  than 
intestinal  obstruction.  Its  pathology  embraces  numerous  and  diverse 
structural  conditions  of,  or  affecting,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  various 
pox'tions  of  its  extent ;  the  symptoms  of  which  in  common  may  be 
simple  and  obvious,  but  their  differential  diagnosis  is  obscure  ;  while 
their  course  and  terminations  are  perilous  or  uncertain,  and  the  treat- 
ment having  reference  to  such  conditions  is  proportionately  ineffectual 
or  impracticable. 

The  whole  of  this  important  but  difficult  subject  has  been  ably  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Pollock,  who  thus  classifies  these  intestinal  conditions. 
Excluding  external  abdominal  hernia3  of  all  kinds,  the  conditions,  or 
causes,  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
acute,  which  generally  produce  most  severe  symptoms,  early  and  sudden 
in  their  attack,  and  rapidly  fatal  in  their  results ;  the  chronic,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  not  at  first  urgent,  and  are  more  slowly 
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developed,  and  recovery  sometimes  occurs  without  any  assistance  from 
treatment  and  often  where  there  seems  no  hope  of  recovery. 

Acute  conditions  of  intestinal  obstruction  comprise  : — 

(1.)  Congenitail  Strictures  or  Malformations. 

(2.)  Foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  intestines,  and  introduced 
through  the  stomach,  formed  in  the  bowel,  or  escaping  by  ulceration 
from  the  gall-bladder. 

(3.)  Twisting  or  "dislocation  "  of  the  bowel,  most  frequently  found 
in  the  large,  but  often  in  the  small  intestine. 

(4.)  Loops,  formed  by  bands  of  false  membrane,  adherent  at  both 
extremities ;  by  diverticula,  adherent  by  their  apices  to  some  portion 
of  the  viscera  or  abdominal  wall ;  or  by  the  fimbriated  processes,  or 
other  portions  of  viscera,  contracting  adhesions,  so  as  to  form  rings  or 
apertures,  entangling  the  intestine ;  all  these  usually  the  result  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

(5.)  Mesenteric  pouches;  foramen  of  Winslow;  or  "thickened 
peritoneal  sheaths,"  the  result  of  old  hernia. 

(6.)  Invagination,  often  caused  by  worms,  intestinal  polypi,  etc. 
Chronic  conditions : — 

(1.)  Constipation,  habitual  or  accidental. 

(2.)  Inflamed,  thickened  intestine,  the  result  of  injury. 

(3.)  Chronic  peritonitis, — tubercular  and  abscess. 

(4.)  Tumours  pressing  on  the  bowel, —  hydatids,  etc. 

(6.)  Simple  stricture  of  intestine,  the  result  of  ulceration  and  other 
causes. 

(6.)  Cancer  of  the  bowel,  producing  contraction  of  the  gut. 

The  relative  frequency  of  difEerent  causes  of  obstruction,  irrespective 
of  age,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulated  arrangement  of  136  cases, 
collected  by  Mr.  Hinton  : — 


Diseased  uterus    .  . 
Stricture  of  ileum     .  . 
Cancer  of  small  intestine 
Internal  hernias  : 

Inguinal  high  up  . 

Diaphragmatic  . 

Meso-colic    .    .  . 

Obturator     .    .  . 
Faecal  accumulations 
Twist  of  sigmoid,  flexure 
Concretions,  calcuH,  and  foreign 

bodies   


1 
1 

2 


26 


Doubtful  8 

Peritoneal  adhesions,  tubercles, 

etc  9 

Stricture  of  sigmoid  flexure    .  10 

Ditto  colon  11 

Ditto  rectum  11 

Intussusception  24 

By  bands,  adherent  diverticula, 

uterine  appendages,  etc.  .  36 
In  first  column     .    .  .26 

Total  135 


The  order  of  frequency,  as  to  different  causes  of  obstruction  at  various 
ages,  showing  the  liability  of  different  periods  of  life,  may  be  thus 
stated;  in  regard  to  youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age.  In  youth;  from 
internal  strangulation  by  bands  of  lymph,  omentum,  or  adherent  diver- 
ticula (Fig.  827),  from  adhesion  of  coils  of  bowel  to  each  other,  from 
intussusception,  from  foreign  bodies  taken  by  the  mouth,  from  cancer 
rarely,  and  hitherto  found  in  the  rectum  only  ; — in  middle  life ;  from 
twists  of  large  or  small  intestine,  from  gall-stones,  intestinal  concx-etious, 
and  foreign  bodies,  from  intussusception,  from  simple  stricture,  from 
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mesenteric  hernia,  from  internal  strangulation  by  bands  (Fig.  828),  etc., 
from  peritonitis  often  resulting  in  abscess,  from  simple  constipation, 
from  cancer ; — in  advanced  life;  from  cancer,  from  thickened  intestine 
the  result  of  old  reducible  hernia,  from  intussusception,  from  simple 
stricture,  and  lastly,  from  internal  strangulation. 

Symptoms,  and  Diagnosis. — Certain  symptoms  are  common  to  in- 
testinal obstruction  arising  from  any  cause.    And,  whether  it  be  acute 


Fig.  827.* 


Fig.  828.t 


or  chronic,  these  symptoms  are  the  same,  differing  or  rather  varying 
only  in  degree.  ISfo  definite  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  symptoms  in  either  degree  ;  the  acute  subsiding  into  the  chronic, 
and  in  this  state  becoming  acute  in  their  severity.  Hence,  the  con- 
dition, or  cause,  of  obstruction  cannot  be  invariably  inferred  from  the 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  ground  of  diagnosis. 
The  general  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruc-  Fig.  829.J 

tion  are — pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  localized 
more  especially  in  some  particular  part,  with 
abdominal  distension,  constipation  and  vomit- 
ing, followed  sooner  or  later  by  collapse. 

In  the  acute  form  of  these  symptoms,  intus- 
susception or  invagination  of  the  bowel,  at 
some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  the  most 
common  cause  of  obstruction,  will  illustrate 
their  usual  course.  The  upper  portion  of 
intestine  slips  into  the  lower,  at  the  seat  of 
invagination.  (Fig.  829.)  The  patient  is 
seized  with  abnominal  pain,  sudden  and  often 
acute,  which  is  referred  to  the  seat  of  injury, 
perhaps  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and  he 
seems  conscious  tha,t  something  has  happened 
within  the  abdomen.  Flatulent  swelling  supervenes,  with  much  rum- 
bling and  rolling  of  the  intestines  ;  a  commotion  which  can  be  felt  and 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  19». 

t  Iljifl ,  R.  14.   A  portion  of  small  intestine  included  in  a  band  of  omentum. 
I  Ibid.,  E.  10. 
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perhaps  seen  and  traced  up  to  a  part  of  the  canal  where  it  ceases.  That 
JS  the  seat  of  invagination.  A  constant  desire  to  relieve  the  bowels  is 
experienced,  and  frequent  efforts  are  made  to  do  so  ;  but  the  constipa- 
tion IS  obstinate,  and  nothing  passes,  or  only  a  little  wind  and  a  lump  or 
two  of  hardened  faeces,  or  a  little  mucus  mixed  with  blood  may  be 
strained  out;  not  unfrequently,  pure  blood,  fluid  or  clotted,  is  dis- 
charged. Vomiting  soon  sets  in,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being 
ejected,  and  then  speedily  stercoraceous  matter.  This  state  continuing 
and  increasing,  the  patient's  anxiety  and  distress  are  aggravated.  His 
restless  endeavours  to  force  a  passage  by  stool,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  relief,  the  accumulating  abdominal  distension,  and  pain 
heightening  to  agony,  constitute  a  picture  piteous  to  behold.  At  length 
prostration  ensues,  with  some  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  but  of  a 
delusive  character ;  the  victim  sinks  exhausted  in  a  few  days,  usually 
m  about  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  latest.  Death  is  consequent  on  the 
exhaustion,  coupled  with  gangrene  and  peritonitis. 

In  chronic  obstruction,  stricture  of  the  bowel,  and  commonly  of 
some  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  as  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  of  the 
rectum,  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms  ;  but  they  are  less  speedily 
developed  and  less  marked.  Progressive  inability  to  relieve  the 
bowels,  and  narrow,  constricted,  or  flattened  motions  dwindling  down 
at  length  to  constipation,  with  nausea  and  then  vomiting  less  early 
stercoraceous,  are  succeeded  by  tympanitic  distension  and  pain.  Death 
may  not  occur  for  weeks  or  months,  and  recovery  takes  place  when 
least  expected. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  the  particular  cause  of  obstruction  cannot  be 
positively  determined  by  any  known  special  symptoms,  except  perhaps 
where  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  low  down,  near  or  in  the  rectum.  Nor, 
with  regard  to  more  internal  obstructions,  is  the  causative  condition  so 
important  practically,  as  its  particular  seat, — the  portion  of  intestinal 
canal  affected.  To  discover  this  point,  a  most  careful  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen  should  be  made  externally  ;  and  an  explora- 
tion internally  as  far  as  possible,  through  the  passages, — the  rectum, 
and  the  vagina  in  the  case  of  a  female  patient. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  in  the  principal  different  conditions,  acute 
and  chronic,  may  be  thus  stated.  In  intussusception,  the  chief  signs 
are — the  fixed  pain  and  the  distension,  with  tenesmus  and  bloody 
mucous  stools,  probably  also  the  detection  of  an  intumescent  tumour, 
and  the  early  age  of  the  patient.  In  volvulus  or  twisting  of  the  bowel, 
the  abdominal  distension  may  be  very  unsymmetrical ;  great  tympanitis 
on  one  side,  and  flattening  on  the  other,  with  the  symptoms  of  internal 
strangulation.  In  internal  hernia,  the  suddenness  and  marked  severity 
of  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  distinctive.  In  chronic  stricture,  the 
converse  character,  and  the  order,  of  the  symptoms  as  just  described. 

Examination  per  rectum  can  be  made  with  the  finger  or  by  means 
of  a  bougie  or  injection.  When  the  stricture  is  situated  low  down,  it 
may  be  reached  with  the  finger,  and  a  more  satisfactory  exploration 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  constriction.  Simple  stricture 
is  limited  usually  to  a  circular  band,  having  a  sharp  margin  around 
the  aperture  which  communicates  with  the  intestine  above.  Cancerous 
stricture  extends  along  the  rectum,  and  presents  considerable  thicken- 
ing and  an  irregular  or  nodulated  surface.  If  a  bougie  be  introduced, 
it  must  be  passed  up  with  great  caution  and  no  degree  of  force,  as 
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frigMful  damage  might  be,  and  has  been,  done  by  misadventure.  _  An 
iniection  of  warm  water  may  be  immediately  returned  or  only  partially 
retained,  thus  plainly  declaring  the  presence  of  a  stricture  ;  especially 
if  the  return  current  should  wash  away  with  it  any  feculent  matter, 
lodged  below  the  obstruction.  _  •    ,  i 

Treatment.  The  general  indication  of  treatment  m  intestinal  ob- 
struction—from whatever  cause  arising— is  obvious  enough ;  namely, 
to  restore  the  continuity,  and  the  normal  action  of  the  bowel.  But 
how  to  accomplish  this  object  is  always  a  question  of  difficulty.  Its 
rational  fulfilment  would  first  imply  the  previous  detection  of  the 
causative  condition  in  operation,— as  to  its  nature  and  seat.  This 
precision  of  diagnosis  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  be  attained. 
So  we  must  be  guided  by  more  general  rules  of  treatment. 

Medicinal  measures  have  regard  to  restoring  the  normal  action  of 
the  bowel,  and  allaying  the  excruciating  pain  and  inflammation,  more 
particularly  incident  to  acute  obstruction.  With  this  view,  the  most 
important  rule  is  never  to  administer  purgatives  ;  i.e.,  medicines  by 
the  mouth,  to  force  evacuation  through  the  obstructed  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Enemata  may  generally  be  used  with  advantage,  oft 
repeated  and  copiously,  especially  if  the  obstruction  is  apparently  the 
result  of  constipation.  Mild  enemeta  are  most  serviceable,  as  soap 
and  water,  or  simply  of  warm  water  ;  their  mechanical  movement  being 
more  efEectual  than  any  aperient  action.  The  injection  of  air  or  in- 
flation, by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  has  occasionally  proved  effectual 
in  overcoming  the  obstruction,  and  thus  restoring  the  natural  action  of 
the  bowel.  But  I  prefer  an  oleaginous  injection,  which  both  distends 
the  intestines,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  of  any  hard  scybalaa  or  f^cal 
accumulation.  I  have  thrown  in  seven  pints  of  olive  oil.  As  the  in- 
testinal canal  becomes  inflated,  something  is  felt  to  give  way  suddenly, 
and  a  motion  soon  follows.  This  practice  has  been  most  successful  in 
apparent  intussusception,  and  as  occurring  in  infants  and  children. 
Opium  is  the  most  efficacions  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  it 
exercises  some  remedial  influence  on  peritoneal  inflammation.  ^  But 
with  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  calomel  may  be  combined  with  opiu.m  ; 
and  leeches,  followed  by  hot  fomentations,  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  Solid  food,  of  any  kind  or  in  the  smallest  quantity,  must 
be  rigorously  prohibited ;  the  patient  should  be  supported  entirely  by 
the  imbibition  of  fluid  nourishment;  and  this  injunction  is  scarcely  less 
applicable  if  the  obstruction  has  yielded,  and  the  bowel  lies  as  yet  dis- 
organized or  functionally  paralyzed. 

When  medicinal  treatment  has  failed,  the  question  of  operative  in- 
terference arises.  It  is  a  dire  resource,  almost  as  perilous  as  the  con- 
dition sought  to  be  removed.  Yet  it  is  justifiable  as  affording  the  only 
chance  of  saving  life,  in  a  state  otherwise  surely  fatal.  The  period  of 
obstruction  when  such  surgical  intervention  becomes  warrantable,  can- 
not be  determined  absolutely.  As  a  general  rule,  that  laid  down  by 
Phillips  should  be  observed  ;  recourse  to  operation  after  three  or  four 
days  have  passed,  without  any  relief  from  ordinary  means,  constipation 
being  complete  and  stercoraoeous  vomiting  persistent.  Constipation 
alone  will  not  justify  operative  interference,  unless  the  obstruction  be 
complete ;  but  with  vomiting  as  a  symptom  of  internal  strangulation, 
an  operation  is  the  only  alternative  between  probable  life  and  certain 
death.    Intussusception  may  be  taken  as  an  exception,  owing  to  the 
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pathological  condition  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  with  the 
probability  of  sloughing  and  separation  of  that  portion  of  the  bowel 
Moreover,  the  following  self-curative  results  are  interesting  —In  24 
cases  of  intussusception,  at  various  periods  of  life,  from  two  months 
and  a  half  to  fifty  years  of  age,  13  of  the  patients  died  unrelieved 
some  as  early  as  three  days,  some  as  late  as  forty  days,  from  the  com-' 
mencement  of  the  symptoms.  But  in  the  other  11  cases,  the  invagi- 
nated pieces  of  intestine  sloughed  and  were  passed  by  stool.  Of  these 
cases,  only  2  died  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  slough  ;  the  remaining 
J  entirely  recovered.  The  patients  who  recovered  were  ill  for  periods 
varying  from  five  to  thirty  days,  and  their  ages  ranged  from  six  to 
fifty  years.  Any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  thus  undergo 
spontaneous  cure.  In  35  cases  collected  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  the 
small  intestine  was  affected  in  22  cases  ;  the  large,  or  with  the  small, 
m  13.  And  the  length  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  evacuated 
may  have  been  considerable,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet ; 
while  in  still  more  rare  instances  of  recovery,  a  portion  of  the  colon' 
twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  was  passed  by  a  child,  six  years  old, — this 
case  being  reported  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Ohio  ;  and  after  the  passage  of 
even  five  feet  of  intestine,  favourable  results  have  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  Peaslee. 

An  operation  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction  will  vary  in  its 
situation  and  design  according  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

In  respect  to  the  small  intestine,  the  abdominal  wall,  and  thence 
the  peritoneum,  must  necessarily  be  opened,  in  order  to  reach  the  seat 
of  obstruction.  Thus  may  be  relieved;  obstruction  of  a  hernial 
character,  whether  depending  on  a  constricting  band,  or  the  gripe  of 
a  fissure  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery  through  which  a  coil  of  intestine 
has  slipped;  or  a  volvulus  of  the  bowel  may  be  untwisted.  Least 
successful  will  be  the  operation  in  the  following  conditions: — when 
peritonitis  has  supervened  from  prolonged  strangulation  ;  in  the  ob- 
struction from  foreign  bodies  or  calculi  lodged  in  the  bowel ;  and  in 
stricture  of  any  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 

Oastrotomy  or  the  Ahdominal  Section  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  arrangements  resemble  those  of  ovariotomy 
in  the  female.  The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  raised  to 
about  70°  F.,  and  flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  water  be  at  hand  to 
protect  the  bowels  ;  the  bladder  emptied,  and  chloroform  administered. 
Then  ,  the  Surgeon,  standing  conveniently  between  the  legs  of  the 
patient  recumbent,  makes  an  incision,  usually  in  the  middle  line  below 
the  umbilicus ;  or  elsewhere,  over  the  seat  of  obstruction,  when  that 
can  be  diagnosed  by  an  intumescent  tumour.  Proceeding  cautiously 
towards  the  peritoneum,  this  membrane  is  carefully  slit  up  by  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  guarded  by  the  forefinger  beneath.  Any  protruding 
coils  of  inflated  intestine  are  then  to  be  gently  drawn  aside  by  an 
assistant  using  the  wet  flannels,  while  the  operator  searches  carefully 
upwards  along  the  empty  coils  of  the  bowel  until  he  arrives  at  the 
source  of  obstruction.  A  constricting  band  may  then  be  divided 
cautiously  with  the  scalpel  or  broken  through  with  the  finger  ;  a 
portion  of  intestine  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  fissure  in  the  omentum 
or  mesentery,  or  a  twisted  portion  of  bowel  may  be  untwisted.  In  the 
event  of  nob  thus  releasing  the  bowel  in  any  case,  as  a  last  resource, 
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it  might  be  opened  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  the  aperture  stitched 
to  the  integument  of  the  abdominal  wound,  with  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  anus.  Otherwise,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  bowels  should  be  returned,  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  by 
tlie  interrupted  wire-suture,  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage. 
After-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  general  principles  relating 
to  abdominal  wound  with  peritonitis. 

Obstruction  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  treated  by  operation 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  in  either  iliac  region,  or  in  either  lumbar 


region 


The  design  of  any  such  operative  procedure  is,  however,  not  to 
overcome  the  obstruction,  commonly  a  stricture  in  some  portion  of  the 
large  intestine ;  but  to  relieve  constipation  by  forming  an  artificial 
anus.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  bowel  must  be  opened,  and  above  the 
seat  of  stricture.  Hence,  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  will  necessitate  an  opening  of  the  descending  colon ; 
or  in  the  former  case,  the  sigmoid  flexure  might  be  opened ;  and  stric- 
ture of  the  descending  or  of  the  transverse  colon  will  require  a  trans- 
ference of  the  operation  to  the  ascending  colon,  or  to  the  ccecum. 

These  four  sites  of  operation  have,  however,  different  advantages  ; 
not  as  to_  their  respective  eligibility  for  access  to  the  bowel  operated 
on,  but  with  regard  to  not  implicating  the  peritoneum.  In  both  the 
operations  pertaining  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  ceecum,  an 
opening  is  made  in  the  iliac  region,  left  or  right,  whereby  in  either 
case  the  peritoneum  must  be  wounded ;  whereas,  in  both  the  opera- 
tions on  the  colon,  or  by  colotomy  as  it  is  termed,  the  bowel  is 
reached  in  the  lumbar  region,  left  or  right,  and  the  peritoneum  can  be 
avoided. 

The  iliac  operation  was  first  suggested  by  Littre  in  1710,  who 
recommended  that  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  might  be  opened 
from  the  left  iliac  region ;  but  Pillore,  a  Surgeon  of  Eouen,  first  per- 
formed the  corresponding  operation  in  1776,  by  opening  the  csecum 
from  the  right  iliac  region.  Both  these  were  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  li  may  here  be  added  that  the  transverse  colon  has  been 
opened,  m  one  case,  for  stricture  of  the  rectum;  an  operation  per- 
formed by  Fine  of  Geneva,  in  1797. 

The  lumbar  operation  was  proposed  by  Callisen,  in  1796;  and  he 
performed  it  on  the  descending  colon,  in  the  left  lumbar  region ;  the 
subject  being  the  dead  body  of  a  child.  In  seeking  the  intestine,  he 
accidentally  missed  the  cellular  interval  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and 
wounded  this  membrane.  The  operation  was  thenceforward  deemed 
impracticable,  and  not  attempted  on  the  living  body.  Amussat  revived 
it  m  1839,  and  extended  this  procedure  to  the  ascending  colon  in  the 
right  lumbar  region  ;  modifying  also  the  line  of  incision  from  a  vertical 
direction,  which  CaUisen  had  recommended,  to  a  transverse  one.  Cer- 
tain advantages  are  gained  by  this  incision;  it  makes  the  operation 
easier  and  more  certain,  and  avoids  the  danger  of  dividing  the  lumbar 
vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  facilitates  finding  and  opening  the  intestine 
between  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  without  wounding  the  serous 
membrane  ;  and  it  enables  the  operator  to  establish  the  artificial  anus 
more  anteriorily. 

Colotmny  or  Arnussat's  Ojoeration.-The  guide  to  the  incision  is  the 
interval  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium— its  middle  third— and  the  last 
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false  rib,  and  external  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  erector  spinas  muscle. 
Commencing  just  in  front  of  the  last-named  boundary,  an  incision  is 
carried  forwards  transversely,  or  obliquely  from  above  downwards, 
corresponding  to  the  middle  third  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  to  the  extent 
of  from  four  to  six  inches.  Of  the  two  directions  of  incision,  I 
prefer  the  latter.  The  muscular  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  are 
then  successively  divided,  and  perhaps  the  external  border  of  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle.  Clearing  away  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue, 
which  is  sometimes  membranous  and  semi-transparent,  looking  like 
the  peritoneum,  the  colon  presents  itself,  and  the  more  so  if  loaded ;  it 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  free  of  peritoneum.  It  is 
recognized  by  its  muscular  character,  somewhat  greenish  colour,  and 
distended  sacculated  appearance  ;  and  the  more  fully  the  gut  is  en- 
gorged, the  more  freely  will  it  have  uncovered  itself  through  the 
duplicature  of  the  peritoneum — the  meso-colon.  The  gut  should  be 
hooked  up  with  a  tenaculum,  avoiding  the  peritoneum  on  either  side, 
and  drawn  well  out  to  the  integument,  to  prevent  any  feculent  effu- 
sion into  the  cellular  texture,  as  the  gut  gradually  collapses  by  dis- 
charging its  contents  when  opened.  A 
small  aperture  is  then  made  with  the 
scalpel,  and  there  usually  takes  place  a 
gush  and  copious  flow  of  feculent  fluid. 
Basins  should  be  at  hand  to  receive  the 
abundant  evacuation.  The  margin  of  the 
opening  in  the  colon  is  then  secured  to  the 
integumental  incision,  by  means  of  a  few 
points  of  suture ;  so  that  an  artificial  anus 
thus  formed  may  become  established.  (Fig. 
830.)  Before  this  operation,  should  the 
colon  not  be  distended  by  the  retention  of 
feculent  matter,  it  will  be  desirable  to  in- 
flate the  gut  by  injection  with  warm  water, 
that  it  may  appear  more  prominently  in 
the  lumbar  incision.  After-treatment  con- 
sists in  combating  collapse  and  peritonitis. 
Opium  and  support  are  the  principal  con- 
stitutional requirements  ;  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  the  most  urgent  local  ob- 
servance to  be  attended  to.  The  constant  discharge  of  fseces  through 
the  wound  may  generally  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  an  ivory  ball, 
fitting  the  aperture  in  the  bowel,  and  attached  to  a  small  shield,  over 
which  a  soft  thin  piece  of  india-rubber  should  be  fastened ;  the  whole 
contrivance  being  retained  in  position  by  a  bandage. 

This  operation  has  now  been  resorted  to  by  many  Surgeons,  myself 
included.  Its  results  may  be  gathered  from  the  analysis  of  44  cases,  in 
which  an  artificial  anus  has  been  formed  by  opening  the  large  intestine. 
Prom  a  paper  by  Mr.  CiBsar  Hawkins,  published  in  the  "Med.-Chir. 
Transactions,"  vol.  xxv.,  it  appears  that  of  these  44  cases,  in  1  7  the 
anal  opening  was  made  through  the  peritoneum,  and  in  26  behind  that 
membrane ;  but  as  5  of  the  peritoneal  sections  were  exceptional  cases, 
12  only  are  left  to  compare  with  26  cases  of  operation  behind  the 

*  St.  Thomas's  TTosp.  Mua.,  Q.  157'.  Cancerous  stricture  of  descending  colon, 
with  colotomy  resulting  in  artificial  anus, 
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peritoneum.  Of  the  former,  7  died  and  5  recovered, — the  recoveries 
amounting,  therefore,  to  only  41  per  cent. ;  whereas,  of  the  26  cases  of 
unopened  peritoneum,  10  died  and  16  recovered, — the  proportion  of 
recoveries  amounting  to  61  per  cent.  In  all  these  cases,  the  large 
intestine  was  the  seat  of  operation  ;  it  was  performed  on  the  right  side 
in  10  instances ;  in  4,  the  right  colon  and  caecum  were  opened  through 
the  peritoneum,  and  all  of  these  cases  were  fatal ;  whilst  of  the 
remaining  6,  in  which  the  right  colon  was  opened  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, 4  recovered.  The  advantage,  therefore,  on  the  right  side,  is 
in  favour  of  the  himhar,  or  Amussat's  operation.  On  the  left  side, 
however,  the  results  are  less  favourable.  Of  8  cases  in  which  the  left 
colon  was  opened  through  the  peritoneum,  5  recovered  and  3  died ; 
whilst  of  20  cases  in  which  the  lumbar  operation  was  performed,  11 
recovered,  but  9  were  fatal. 

Respecting  then  any  operation  for  the  formation  of  artificial  anus 
in  intestinal  obstruction,  affecting  the  large  intestine,  these  results  weU 
deserve  serious  consideration. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

PARACENTESIS  ABDOMINIS. 

In  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  whether  ascites  or  ovarian,  the  peritoneal 
sac,  or  an  ovarian  cyst,  becomes  distended  with  fluid ;  and  either  cavity 
may  be  emptied  of  its  contents  by  Tapinng. 

This  is  a  very  simple  operation.  The  bladder  having  been  emptied, 
the  patient  should  be  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  or,  if  very  weak, 
turned  sideways  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  so  that  in  either  position  the 
protuberant  belly  shall  be  exposed.  A  flannel  roller,  or  a  jack-towel, 
the  breadth  of  the  abdomen  from  above  downwards,  is  then  passed 
round,  and  the  ends,  crossing 

behind  the  loins,  are  given  in  JFis.  831. 

charge  of  an  assistant  on  either 
side.  They  should  draw  the 
roller  equably,  to  compress 
the  abdomen  uniformly,  as 
the  water  flows.  A  small 
aperture  is  cut  in  the  roller, 
corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  abdominal  punc- 
ture is  about  to  be  made ; 
namely,  in  the  middle  line, 
about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  umbilicus.  The 
Surgeon  seating  himself  be- 
fore the  patient,  as  placed  in 
the  sitting  posture,  he  makes 
a  .small  vertical  incision  at  the  spot  indicated,  and  through  the  intega- 
mental  wound  thus  made,  a  large-sized  trocar  and  cannula  is  thrust  into 
the  abdomen.  (Fig.  831.)  Or  the  thrust  may  be  made  at  once,  without 
any  preparatory  iuci.sion,  the  skin  yielding  without  any  appreciable 
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damage  to  this  texture.  On  withdrawing  the  trocar,  taking  care  that 
the  cannula  do  not  slip  out  after  it,  the  fluid  spouts  out  in  a  full  stream 
and  IS  received  into  a  pail  below.  A  convenient  and  more  elegant 
arrangement  is  the  adaptation  to  the  cannula  of  a  tube  of  india-rubber 
provided  with  a  stop-cock.  The  kind  of  fluid  varies  in  colour  and 
thickness;  in  ovarian  dropsy,  it  is  commonly  of  a  brownish  coffee- 
colour,  turbid,  and  thick  or  of  almost  glutinous  consistence  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  it  froths  up  as  the  stream  continues.  The 
assistants  should  draw  the  roller  firmly,  and  especially  as  the  stream 
weakens  and  dribbles,  when  air  might  pass  back  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Towards  the  last,  the  fluid  may  be  tinged  with  blood,  owing 
apparently  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannula  impinging  on  the  visceral  layer 
of  peritoneum.  Theu,  unless  by  further  traction  the  stream  can  be 
resumed,  the  cannula  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  patient  may  become  faint,  as  the  fluid-pressure  on  the  ab- 
dominal vessels  diminishes;  when  a  little  brandy-and-water  or  wine 
may  be  administered,  and  the  orifice  of  the  cannula  stopped  with  the 
finger  for  a  while.  Sometimes  the  fluid  suddenly  ceases  to  flow,  a  bit 
of  intestine  coming  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  cannula,  or  the  tube 
being  blocked  up  ;  in  either  case,  the  obstruction  may  be  removed  by 
introducing  a  piece  of  bougie  or  other  blunt-pointed  tube. 

On  withdrawing  the  cannula,  a  small  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  will 
suffice  to  close  the  abdominal  aperture.  A  broad  flannel  bandage 
should,  however,  be  well  applied  round  the  abdomen  to  maintain  com- 
pression ;  thus  preventing  faintness,  and  the  reaccumulation  of  fluid  or 
recurrence  of  dropsy. 

This  operation  may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances ;  any 
other  convenient  situation  may  be  chosen  for  the  puncture,  provided 
that  there  be  no  tympanitic  resonance  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
intestine,  but  the  dulness  on  percussion  of  a  fluid  collection ;  and  the 
course  of  the  epigastric  vessels  must  also  be  avoided.  The  intestine — 
a  portion  of  jejunum — has  been  wounded,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered. 
This  accident  occurred  in  a  case  communicated  by  Mr.  Gay  to  the 
Pathological  Society,  which  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Society's  "  Transactions." 

Tapping  during  pregnancy  is  an  operative  procedure  the  propriety 
of  which  would  appear  to  be  questionable.  But  although  sometimes 
followed  by  the  premature  birth  of  the  child,  it  has  in  many  instances 
been  practised,  even  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  without  inducing 
miscarria.ge. 

Accidental  Jicemorrliage  happens  occasionally  in  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  abdomen  ;  arterial  blood  escapes  through  the  cannula  on 
being  withdrawn  beyond  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  the  patient  turns 
faint  subsequently  from  internal  hismorrhage.  This  arises,  apparently, 
from  a  punctured  wound  of  the  epigastric  artery.  Four  or  five  such 
cases  were  collected  by  South  in  Chelius's  Surgery,  and  one  instance 
is  recorded  by  Hamilton  in  his  treatise  on  Military  Surgery.  The 
source  of  haemorrhage  may,  perhaps,  be  controlled  by  pressure  ;  either 
by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  bougie  as  a  plug,  or  by  means  of 
a  graduated  compress  over  the  cannula-aperture,  or  by  compression,  if 
the  abdominal  wall  be  loose  and  can  be  raised  up  in  a  fold.  The 
artery  might  be  ligatured  or  twisted,  by  an  incision  to  reach  the 
vessel ;  but  this  would  not  be  a  very  easy  or  safe  procedure. 


INFLAMMATION  AND  RECTAL  ABSCESS. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

I      DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFOKMATIONS  OB  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus  pertain  to  tlie  terminal  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  in  its  limited  course  of  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
left  sacro-iliac  articulation  to  the  anal  orifice  in  the  perineum. 

Surgically  considered,  the  rectum  might  almost  be  said  to  have  a 
more  limited  extent, — in  regard  to  its  liability  to  disease.  At  its  com- 
mencement, the  bowel  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  sacrum ;  thence  it  curves  forwards  in  front  of  this  bone  and 
the  coccyx, — behind  the  bladder,  vesiculse  seminales,  and  prostate,  in  the 
male,  or  the  cervix  uteri  and  vagina,  in  the  female ;  and  opposite  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  or  the  prostate  anteriorly,  it  inclines  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  anus, — leaving  an  interval  between  this  portion  of 
the  bowel  and  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and  its  bulb.  It  is 
in  these  two  latter  portions  of  the  gut,  or  in  about  the  lower  half  of 
its  whole  extent,  that  most  rectal  affections  are  congregated ;  and  they 
derive  some  additional  importance  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
bladder  and  prostate  gland. 

Diseases  thus  crowded  together,  maybe  most  conveniently  arranged 
according  to  their  pathological  association  and  diagnosis,  observing 
also  their  order  of  frequency  in  the  practice  of  this  branch  of  Surgery. 
Affections  of  the  rectal  tube  and  of  its  anal  aperture  will,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  follows  : — Inflammation  and  Rectal  Abscess  ;  Fistula  in 
Ano ;  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum,  and  Fissure  of  the  Anus  ;  Hemorrhoids — 
external,  internal,  and  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum;  Polyp  as  of  the 
Rectum  ;  Stricture  of  the  Rectum — Simple,  Cancerous ;  Rectal  Fistula, 
— Vesical,  Vaginal ;  Anal  Tumours  ;  Anal  Contraction ;  Injuries ; 
Foreign  Bodies ;  Congenital  Malformations  ;  Functional  Disorders. 

Inflammation  and  Rectal  Abscess. — In  the  loose  cellular  texture 
around  the  rectum,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa 
on  either  side  of  the  anus,  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  occur,  and 
speedily  pass  into  suppuration.  According  to  the  situation  of  the 
abscess  thus  formed,  it  is  more  or  less  deep-seated  or  superficial ;  but 
in  either  case,  the  matter  has  a  tendency  to  burrow  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  least  restraint, — the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  leading  from  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  beneath  the  levator  ani  muscle,  rather  than  towards 
the  thick  and  unyielding  integument  continued  from  the  buttock  over 
the  fossa. 

The  symptoms  of  rectal  abscess  are,  not  unfrequently,  indistinct. 
Pain  is  felt  in  the  fundament,  more  especially  on  passing  a  motion,  and 
if  the  fseces  be  hard  and  irritating.  The  pain  has  the  usual  throbbing 
character  when  matter  forms ;  though  sometimes  this  takes  place  with- 
out scarcely  any  sensation,  but  that  of  a  dull  aching  weight  as  matter 

accumulates.    Hence,  two  varieties  of  abscess  may  be  recognized,  

the  acute  and  the  chronic.  In  both,  there  will  be  some  tenderness  'on 
pressure,  on  one  side  of  the  anus  ;  swelling  also  sooner  or  later  becomes 
apparent,  which  is  hard  and  brawny,  though  perhaps  softer  at  one 
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point.  On  passing  the  finger  up  the  bowel,  this  painful  swelling  may 
be  felt  before  it  reaches  the  perineal  surface.  In  connection  with  these 
local  signs,  other  symptoms  may  be  present ;  a  constant  bearing  down 
and  desire  to  relieve  the  bowel,  yet,  with  straining  efForts,  only  a  little 
mucus  passes  ;  or  there  may  be  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  fajces, 
and  constipation  ;  while  a  troublesome  irritability  of  the  urinary 
bladder  and  frequent  micturition  is  experienced,  or  a  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing^ water  and  even  retention  of  urine.  The  situation  of  pointing  is 
various,  and  specially  important. "  Rectal  abscess  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, points  slowly  in  the  perineum  by  the  side  of  the  anus ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  at  some  distance  from  the  bowel, — in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  or  backwards,  near  the  trochanter;  but,  not  unfrequently,  it 
opens  into  the  bowel,  and  perhaps  also  externally  in  the  perineum. 
Fistula  in  ano  results  when  any  opening  of  a  rectal  abscess  becomes 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus;  and  the  varieties  of 
fistula  thus  formed  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  matter  discharged 
from  an  abscess  adjoining  the  rectum  has  always  a  fgecal  odour ;  more 
perceptible  if  there  be  a  communication  with  the  bowel,  although  it  is 
distinctly  fsecal  in  any  case,  owing  probably  to  transudation. 

Causes. — Various  local  causes  give  rise  to  this  abscess ;  any  source 
of  irritation,  as  habitual  rectal  constipation,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bowel,  as  a  fish-bone,  which  Liston  found,  the  core  of  an  apple,  which 
Brodie  detected,  or  a  piece  of  tooth  ;  occasionally,  caries  of  an  adjacent 
bone,  as  of  the  coccyx  or  sacrum,  or  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in 
one  of  my  own  cases  ;  or  disease  of  the  bowel  itself  may  be  the  cause 
in  operation;  lastly,  some  external  injury,  as  a  kick  or  contusion,  may 
have  induced  inflammation  ;  or  exposure  to  cold,  as  by  sitting  on  a 
cold  stone,  has  brought  about  congestion  followed  by  suppuration. 
Chronic  rectal  abscess  not  unfrequently  results  from  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation,  and  is  symptomatic  of  some  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  or  heart.  Often,  as  chronic  abscess  coexisting  with  a 
phthisical  tendency  or  actual  phthisis,  the  local  disease  is  of  constitu- 
tional origin.  Whenever  dependent  on  venons  obstruction,  congestion 
of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  or  piles,  is  commonly  associated. 

Treatment. — In  an  early  stage,  before  suppuration  has  occurred, 
resolution  can  sometimes  be  effected.  Laxative  aperients  rather  than 
purgatives,  and  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  with  warm  fomentations, 
may  succeed  in  dispersing  the  inflammation.  If  not  thus  serviceable, 
these  measures  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  better  management  of 
suppuration.  An  early  opening  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  matter 
burrowing  around  the  gut.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  formation  of 
matter  can  be  detected  or  suspected,  although  fluctuation  be  very  in- 
distinct, and  certainly  before  any  pointing  has  appeared,  the  forefinger, 
well  greased,  may  be  passed  into  the  bowel,  and  the  thumb  placed 
below  the  swelling  externally,  thus  taking  the  abscess  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  render  it  tense  and  defined ;  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  should  be  entered  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  bowel,  and  if  a 
drop  of  pus  rises  up  by  the  side  of  the  blade,  the  opening  must  be 
sufficiently  enlarged  downwards  to  let  out  the  matter  already  accumu- 
lated and  allow  a  free  discharge  subsequently.  A  strip  of  lint  is  then 
inserted.  The  abscess  having  been  laid  open,  it  usually  heals  from  the 
bottom,  without  communicating  with  the  bowel  or  leaving  an  external 
fistula. 


FISTULA  IN  ANO. 
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Fistula  in  Ano. — Any  pus-secreting  tract  which  passes  np  by  the 
side  of  the  anus  is  designated,  from  its  proximity,  a  fistula  in  ano.  It 
results  from  the  contraction  and  partial 
closure  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess,  leaving  Fig.  832  * 

only  this  narrow  channel.  Commonly,  it 
opens  both  internally,  into  the  bowel,  and 
externally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus ; 
sometimes,  there  is  but  one  orifice, — an 
external,  or  an  internal.  Corresponding 
conditions  of  fistula  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
cognized. 

Gomplete  fistula  has  two  openings  ;  one 
into  the  bowel,  another  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  (Fig.  832.)  Incomplete  or  blind 
fistula  has  but  one  opening ;  an  external 
opening  on  the  skin,  but  no  communication 
with  the  bowel, — constituting  Hind  external 
fistula;  or  there  may  be  an  internal  opening  into  the  bowel,  but  no 
opening  on  the  skin, — forming  hlind  internal  fistula. 

These  fistulous  openings  have  some  features  worthy  of  notice.  The 
integumental  orifice  is  situated  usually  over  the  fossa  by  the  side  of  the 
anus  ;  but  it  may  be  removed  to  some  distance  outwards  and  posteriorly 
at  the  back  of  the  buttock,  and  towards  the  great  trochanter.  In  point 
of  size,  the  orifice  is  smaller  or  larger,  admitting  only  a  probe  or  a 
director  easily ;  it  has  a  puffed,  everted  appearance,  with  perhaps  pro- 
tuberant granulations  indisposed  to  close,  and  moist  with  a  constantly 
oozing,  fetid,  purulent  discharge.  Sometimes,  there  is  more  than  one 
fistulous  opening,  even  several,  resembling  a  water-pot  spout,  and  all 
discharging  matter.  These  orifices  are  scattered  in  various  directions 
near  the  anus ;  and  lead  by  very  tortuous,  devious  routes  to  the  abscess, 
and  thence  to  the  bowel ;  branch  sinuses,  perhaps,  passing  off  from 
these  fistulous  tracts.  On  either  side  of  the  gut,  also,  one  or  more 
fistulous  openings  may  have  formed.  Occasionally,  an  external  open- 
ing on  either  side  leads  to  a  fistula  which  runs  round  the  bowel,  usually 
backwards,  and  there  communicates  with  the  gut  by  a  single  orifice  ; 
or  an  external  and  an  internal  opening  may  be  found  on  opposite  sides, 
the  fistulous  passage  running  round  the  bowel ;  thus  in  either  way 
forming  a  horseshoe  fistula.  The  rectal  orifice  varies  chiefly  in  its 
height  up  the  bowel.  Commonly,  it  is  situated  just  above  the  sphincter 
ani,  where  the  rectum  enlarges,  especially  in  old  people  and  females ; 
this  opening  is,  however,  not  the  termination  of  the  fistula,  which 
usually  runs  up  further  outside  the  bowel  into  the  cul-de-sac.  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  some  of  the  best  authorities,  that  the  inner  orifice  of 
fistula  in  ano  is  never  higher  up  in  the  bowel  than  about  the  spot 
referred  to.  Mr.  Ribes  in  1820,  and  previously,  I  believe,  Sabatier, 
held  this  opinion ;  it  was  supported  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Syme, 
and  the  special  observations  of  Dr.  Bushe,  of  'New  York,  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Curling  disproves  this  con- 
clusion, and  although  Mr.  Quain  does  not  take  up  the  question  in  his 
clinical  lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  yet  the  facts  there  stated 
are  equally  opposed.    In  Case  29  of  these  lectures,  the  inner  opening 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  Q.  164.  Fistula  in  ano,  with  the  sphincter  ani 
muscle  across  the  passage. 
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was  Situated  more  than  two  inches  up  the  rectum,  and  equally  high  up 
in  Case  32.  I  may  add,  that  in  a  case  of  complete  fistula,  on  which  I 
operated,  the  inner  orifice  was  three  inches  from  the  anus. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  three  conditions  of  fistula  in  ano  is  very 
obvious.  Complete  and  blind  external  fistula  both  present  an  external 
opening  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  or  otherwise  placed.  But  on  passing 
up  a  probe  or  director  along  the  course  of  the  fistula  to  the  bowel,  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  hand  having  been  introduced  into  the  gut  to 
feel  for  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  in  the  one  condition  of  fistula,  an 
opening  is  discovered  through  which  the  probe  can  be  made  to  toucli 
the  finger, — no  septum  intervening  ;  in  the  other  condition,  the  point 
of  the  probe  will  be  felt  more  or  less  plainly  through  the  thickness  of 
the  bowel,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  finger, — a  membranous  septum, 
however  thin,  always  intervening.  Blind  internal  fistula  is  less  readily 
detected.  There  may  be  some  brawny  swelling  and  tenderness  on 
pressure  externally,  with  perhaps  a  burning  pain  after  defecation, 
owing  to  the  lodgment  of  feculent  matter  in  the  fistula ;  but  there  is 
no  external  opening.  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  interior  of  the 
bowel,  and  the  escape  of  pus  on  pressure  over  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
will  both  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  internal  fistula ;  and  this  will  be 
confirmed  by  feeling  the  orifice  in  the  gut,  when  the  finger  is  passed 
into  the  anus.  The  horseshoe  form  of  fistula  presents  some  induration 
on  both  sides  of  the  anus,  as  distinctive  of  the  peculiar  course  of  the 
passage. 

The  relation  of  fistula  in  ano  to  rectal  abscess  has  been  disputed. 
Abscess  is  said  to  occur  first,  external  to  the  bowel ;  then  opening  into 
it,  and  outwards,  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  a  complete  fistula  is  thus  con- 
stituted. If  the  abscess  opens  only  externally,  a  blind  external  fistula 
results.  This  mode  of  fistula  formation  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  that  which  Mr.  Syme  maintains.  Conversely,  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  a  reputed  mode  of  origin ;  and  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  an  opening,  and  an  abscess  externally, — a  blind 
internal  fistula  is  thus  produced,  which  may  result  in  complete  fistula. 
This  was  the  opinion  held  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  In  the  one  mode  of 
formation,  abscess  precedes  and  causes — in  the  other,  it  follows  and 
results  from — the  formation  of  an  opening  in  the  gut.  Doubtless, 
fistula  originates  in  both  ways.  Blind  external  fistula — not  an  un- 
common condition — must  necessarily  arise  by  an  abscess  independent 
of  the  rectum,  there  being  no  communication  with  the  bowel.  The 
particular  way  in  which  fistula  arises  is  determined,  probably,  by  the 
causes  of  rectal  abscess.  Any  occasion  of  irritation  or  of  venous  con- 
gestion, external  to  the  bowel,  will  probably  produce  abscess  in  that 
situation,  followed  by  fistula ;  any  impaction  of  faeces  or  a  foreign  body 
in  the  rectum  will  probably  produce  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, followed  by  some  amount  of  feculent  extravasation  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  texture,  and  abcess  as  the  result  of  this  irritation. 

The  fTocjnosis  is  unfavourable  in  proportion  to  the  organic  or  con- 
stitutional origin  of  the  disease  ;  as  in  fistula  arising  from  venous  con- 
gestion, and  dependent  on  some  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or 
lungs, — especially  phthisis. 

Treatment. — Spontaneous  cure  may  possibly  take  place,  when  the 
fistula  is  of  short  extent,  without  induration,  and  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  anus,  away  from  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle  ; 
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the  fistulous  passage  contracts  and  closes  up,  and  either  or  both  orifices, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Rarely,  however,  is  any  such  ■  curvative  tendency 
evinced ;  and  while  the  Surgeon  might  be  misled  by  exceptional  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  patients  are  too  often  deluded  and  their  sufEerings 
pi'olonged  by  the  specious  promises  of  rapacious  quacks,  with  their 
dressings,  or  other  "  peculiar  treatment,  without  the  use  of  the  knife." 

An  operation  is  usually  the  only  means  of  cure.  Such  interference 
is  contra-indicated  whenever  fistula  depends  on  some  persistent  cause. 
Operation  would  then  be  either  useless  or  prejudicial, — it  would  fail 
to  cure  the  disease,  or,  being  thus  successful,  it  would  develop  the 
causative  condition  into  greater  activity.  Therefore,  operative  inter- 
fei'ence,  for  the  cure  of  fistula,  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  fistula 
connected  with  any  persistent  local  condition,  as  disease  of  the  rectum, 
or  caries  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx ;  and  still  less,  when  it  is  dependent 
on  some  constitutional  condition,  advanced  phthisis  in  particular.  In 
this  disease,  the  drain  by  constant  discharge  from  the  fistula  might 
seem  to  aid  in  reducing  the  general  health  ;  but  its  derivative  influence 
on  the  pulmonary  disease  is  a  more  important  consideration,  and  also 
that  the  operation-wound  will  probably  not  heal.  Bat  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  the  disease  is  not  rapidly  progressing,  coupled  with 
favourable  hygienic  circumstances,  experience  inclines  to  the  constitu- 
tional advantage  of  operation,  and  the  probability  of  cure. 

No  principle  of  treatment  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  established 

Fig.  833.* 


operation  for  fistula  in  ano ;  and  no  operative  procedure  is  generally 
more  easily  performed,  or  is  more  effectual.  The  principle  is  simply 
this, — that  the  fistula  being  kept 

open  by  the  almost  constant  Fig-  834. 


action  of  the  adjoining  sphincter 
ani  muscle,  division  of  this  mus- 
cle will  set  the  part  at  rest,  and 
allow  it  to  heal  and  close  from 
the  bottom.  Accordingly,  the 
bowels  having  been  well  cleared 
with  castor  oil  or  other  mild 
aperient  medicine,  and  the  rec- 
tum emptied  by  an  enema  on 
the  day  of  operation,  the  patient 
is  laid  on  the  side  most  conveni- 
ent to  the  operator  ;  the  tliighs 
are  drawn  up  so  that  the  but- 
tocks shall  project  over  the  side 
of  the  bed  or  table,  and  the 
latter  held  apart  by  an  assistant. 
A  probe,  or  director,  introduced 


through  the  external  opening  in 

the  skin,  will  guide  to  the  internal  opening,  should  it  exist,  or  to  a  spot 

*  Curling's  fistula-knife,  by  Weiss, 
VOL.  n.  2  Q 
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■where  the  bowel  is  thin  and  about  to  give  way.  At  the  same  time, 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  until 
it  rests  upon  or  feels  the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  then  held 
by  the  assistant  with  the  other  hand.  A  curved,  narrow-bladed 
bistoury,  blunt-pointed  or  sharp-pointed  (Fig.  833),  according  as  the 
fistula  is  complete  or  incomplete,  is  slid  through  the  external  orifice 
of  the  fistula,  along  the  groove  of  the  director,  until  it  touches 
the  point  of  the  finger  in  the  rectum  (Fig.  834)  ;  when  the  fistulous 
tract  is  laid  open  freely  into  the  bowel — the  knife  dividing  at  one 
sweep  the  skin,  sphincter,  and  bowel,  and  coming  out  of  the  anal 
aperture,  with  its  point  still  resting  on,  and  protected  by,  the  point  of 
the  finger.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cul-de-sac,  above  the  opening 
of  the  bowel,  is  left  undivided  in  the  operation  as  thus  described.  Its 
division  is  unnecessary,  to  fulfil  the  principle  of  the  operation,  and 
might  implicate  branches  of  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  producing 
serious  haemorrhage.  This  terminal  portion  of  the  fistula  generally 
closes,  with  the  open  tract,  now  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  divided  and 
set  at  rest.  If  one  or  more  branch  sinuses  exist,  they  also  may  be  laid 
open.  An  indurated  fistula  may  be  slow  to  heal,  even  when  laid  open  ; 
it  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  reverse  the  knife,  and  draw  the  blade 
through  the  tract  into  the  sound  textures,  tailing  ofE  this  incision 
beyond  the  external  orifice, — as  the  "  back-cut  "  practised  by  Salmon. 
The  surrounding  hardness  then  soon  disappears,  and  the  wound  granu- 
lates readily  from  the  bottom,  as  I  have  often  noticed  in  my  own 
practice. 

Complete  fistula,  and  blind  external  fistula,  are  thus  operated  on. 
Blind  internal  fistula  presents  no  external  orifice  ;  a  bent  probe  must, 
therefore,  be  passed  up  through  the  anus,  and  diverted  into  the  rectal 
opening,  thence  downwards  to  the  integument.  When  its  point  is 
plainly  felt  projecting,  a  puncture  should  be  made  with  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  and  the  operation  completed  in  the  usual  manner.  For  horse- 
shoe-shaped fistula,  a  one-sided  operation  would  prove  ineffectual ;  the 
fistulous  passage  must  be  slit  up  throughout  its  course,  from  one  side  of 
the  bowel  to  the  other,  and  the  sphincter  divided  through  the  opening. 

In  performing  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano  with  the  ordinary 
bistoury,  two  accidents  are  liable  to  happen,  as  contingent  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument — an  unprotected  knife.    Its  sharj)  edge — 

so  keen,  as  Pott  observes — may  pass 
Fig.  835.  out  of  the  fistulous  tract ;  or  the 

point,  necessarily  shar]j,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  inner  opening,  may  pass 
out,  instead  of  penetrating  the  bowel . 
Both  these  accidents  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  act  of  sliding  the  knife 
through  the  fistula  ;  particularly  if 
the  tract  be  long,  narrow,  and  tortu- 
ous ;  while  misdirection  of  the  point 
may  take  place,  more  especially  in 
blind  external  fistula.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  difficulty  occasioned 
by  the  additional  thickness  of  the 
director  in  the  fistulous  tract,  whenever  this  instrument  is  also  in- 
dispensable—i.e.,  in  precisely  the  above-named  conditions,    io  obviate 
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any  risk  of  either  of  these  two  misadventures,  and  of  the  mechanical 
embarrassment,  I,  some  years  ago,  invented  a  knife,  which  has  an 
ensheathed  blade,  and  is  hence  denominated  the  "  concealed  fistula- 
knife."    (Fig.  835.)   It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinaiy  director,  set 
ill  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.    This  director  is  introduced  through  the 
fistula  into  the  bowel,  when,  by  depressing  a  button  on  the  back  of  the 
handle,  the  instrument  is  then  converted  into  a  knife,  having  a  shai^p 
point,  which  can  be  passed  through  the  bowel,  if  the  fistula  be  in- 
complete; and  the  operation  finished  in  the  ordinary  manner.  One 
instrument,  therefore,  suffices  to  begin  and  complete  the  operation,  and 
by  a  more  simple,  speedy,  and  safe  procedure.    I  have  operated  with 
this  concealed  knife  many  times,  and  under  circumstances  of  some 
difficulty ;  always  with  ease,  and  with  an  in-and-out-again  movement 
not  otherwise  practicable. 

In  concluding  the  operation,  a  narrow  strip  of  oiled  lint  should  be 
passed  up  the  bowel,  into  the  cul-de-sac  when  it  exists,  and  laid  within 
the  wound  of  the  open  fistulous  tract.  Thus  healing  and  closure  by 
granulation  may  take  place  from  the  bottom.  But  it  will  be  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  to  continue  this  lint-tent  longer  than  the 
first  two  or  three  days.  If  its  application  be  unduly  prolonged,  the 
wound  may  become  a  chronic  granular  cleft,  indisposed  to  contract 
and  cicatrize ;  or  it_  heals,  leaving  a  gap,  and  a  weakened  state  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  with  a  tendency  to  the  involuntary  escape  of  faeces 
and  flatus.  This  latter  state  I  have  known  to  remain  for  five  or  six 
years,  or  even  permanently,  after  the  operation  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
avoidable to  some  extent  in  the  after-management  of  an  operation, 
when  the  fistula  itself  was  deep,  chronic,  or  both.  The  discomfort  and 
misery  entailed  by  the  perpetual  liability  to  feculent  discharge,  may  be 
almost  worse  than  the  original  fistula  ;  usually,  however,  the  sphincter 
gradually  regains  its  strength  and  the  power  of  retention  is  restored; 
But  I  know  of  no  operative  resource  for  substitating  an  efficient  con- 
traction of  the  anal  aperture. 

|P  After-treatment. — The  bowels  having  been  thoroughly  emptied  before 
operation,  no  action  may  take  place  for  two  or  three  days ;  any  liability 
to  disturbance  must  be  restrained  by  opium,  and  then  the  gentlest 
aperient— castor  oil — should  be  administered.  Ha3morrhage*'  rarely 
proves  troublesome.  At  the  time  of  operation  occasionally ,^bleeding 
may  be  such  as  evidently  to  require  special  means  to  arrest  it  •  the 
wound  should  be  plugged  with  lint  to  the  bottom,  and  a  compress 
applied,  secured  by  a  T  bandage.  Then  the  patient  should  be  watched 
lest  ha3morrhage  continuing  internally,  and  the  blood  passing  up  the 
bowel,  a  large  quantity  might  be  lost  imperceptibly.  Secondary 
hasrnorrhage,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  must  be  treated 
m  like  manner;  the  clots  removed,  ice-cold  water  injected  and  a  nluo- 
introduced  well  up  the  bowel.  The  wound  heals  usually  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  If  sluggish  and  indisposed  to  close,  the  healino-  process 
seems  to  be  assisted  by  the  administration  of  the  conf  ectio  pineris  niori 
ni  drachm  doses,  at  bed-time.  ^  ^         °  ' 

Ligature  of  the  septal  portion  of  bowel  has  sometimes  proved 
bv  mT  t  V  T'^i\°P^^f ^'^.^  of  late  years  been  strongly  advocated 
J      P  ? 1.    .r  '^^^^^^'^     P^^^^d,  by  means 

rh  ;        t^o  ends  are 

tied,  and  adapted  to  a  small  screw.    The  ligature  is  tightened;  as  at 
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ulcerates  its  way  through  the  septum ;  in  a  week  or  two  it  becomes 
detached,  the  fissure  at  the  same  time  granulating  from  the  bottom. 
One  advantage  attends  this  method  of  dividing  the  fistula — hajmorrhage 
is  less  likely  to  occur.  Ligature  may,  therefore,  be  more  appropriate 
than  cutting  with  the  knife,  in  deep  fistula  ;  where  that  operation  might 
implicate  the  middle  hasmorrhoidal  artery.  But  in  long,  narrow,  and 
tortuous  fistula,  the  introduction  of  a  ligature  will  scarcely  be  practi- 
cable ;  and  in  any  case,  this  method  of  cure  is  tedious  and  painful. 

Stimulant  application  to  the  fistulous  tract  is  also  another  mode  of 
cure,  by  inducing  contraction  and  closure.  This,  however,  is  limited 
to  blind  external  fistula,  of  short  extent,  free  from  induration,  and 
situated  perhaps  at  some  distance  from  the  anus,  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  sphincter  muscle — the  very  conditions  which  are  conducive 
sometimes  to  spontaneous  cure.  Such  application  may  be  made,  either 
by  means  of  irritant  injections,  as  tincture  of  cantharides  or  tincture 
of  iodine,  used  daily ;  or  by  passing  up  a  probe  armed  with  fused 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  course  of  this  treatment,  the  general  health 
must  also  be  improved  by  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures. 

The  results  of  treatment,  whether  by  ligature  or  by  stimulant  in- 
jection, have  not  been  very  encouraging.  Mr.  Allingham  has  had  ten 
successful  cases,  principally  by  injection  ;  but  in  more  than  twice  that 
number,  after  a  prolonged  attempt,  the  results  were  unsuccessful.  The 
failure  thus  to  effect  a  cure  contrasts  with  the  general  experience  of 
the  cutting  operation  usually  practised. 

Double  fistula  in  ano  requires  a  double  operation,  if  the  fistula  be 
complete  on  both  sides  ;  and  both  may  be  advantageously  slit  up  at 
the  same  time.  Branch  sinuses,  with  only  one  internal  orifice,  must 
be  laid  open ;  but  the  operation  should  be  completed  only  through  the 
primary  sinus,  where  the  inner  orifice  exists,  leaving  the  bowel  un- 
touched elsewhere. 

Ulcer  of  the  Rectum,  and  Fissure  of  the  Anus. — These  two 
conditions  may  exist  separately,  or  coexist.  Ulcer  of  the  rectum  is 
situated  just  withiu  the  sphincter  ani,  and  usually  at  the  posterior 
part,  near  the  coccyx ;  occasionally,  however,  having  a  lateral,  or  a 
perineal  position.  Extending  outwards,  perhaps,  to  the  anal  aperture, 
it  is  commonly  associated  with  a  small  external  heemorrhoid  or  pile, 
beneath  the  base  of  which  the  terminal  limit  of  the  ulcer  lies  concealed. 
Thus  defined,  the  ulcer  is  situated. partly  within  the  rectum,  just  above 
the  ring  of  the  sphincter  muscle ;  and  partly  within  the  circumference 
of  the  anal  aperture,  approaching  the  condition  of  fissured  anus.  The 
ulcer  is  quite  superficial,  and  varies  in  size  from  a  large  pin's  head  to 
a  large  split  pea ;  when  distended,  it  has  an  ovoid  or  circular  shape ; 
its  surface  is  smooth,  or  rough  when  relaxed,  and  the  colour  may  be 
reddish  or  sloughy  ash-grey,  with  a  slightly  indurated  margin.  It  lies, 
almost  concealed,  between  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  the  edges  of  the  sore  appearing  only  as  a  small  fissure  in 
the  direction  of  the  bowel ;  but  on  distending  this  passage  with  the 
speculum,  the  ulcer  is  brought  into  view,  and  its  characters  may  be 
recognized. 

Fissure  of  the  anus  is  situated  at  the  anal  aperture — the  junction  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  integument,  and  not  involving  the  rectum  ; 
but,  like  rectal  ulcer,  usually  having  a  dorsal  position.  It  consists  of 
a  crack  or  streak  of  excoriation,  running  lengthways  between  the  loose 
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folds  of  mucous  membrane  and  integument  wbicb  surround  the  anus. 
The  ulcer  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  line  in  breadth,  of 
an  ovoid  or  club  shape,  the  floor  having  a  red  or  grey  colour,  and  its 
margins  are  indurated  and  well  defined.  An  overhanging  pile  is  often 
associated  with  fissure ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  AUingham's  observations, 
a  gelatinous  or  fibrous  polypus  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  ;  the 
polypus  being  situated  usually  at  the  ujDper  or  internal  end  of  the 
fissure,  but  perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bowel.  Two  or  more 
fissures  also  not  unfrequently  coexist. 

The  Syviptoms  of  these  ulcerative  affections  are  easily  recognized. 
Both  states  are  acutely  painful,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited 
extent  of  structural  lesion,  and  the  constantly  recurring  suffering  gives  a 
remarkably  haggard  and  pallid  expression  of  countenance ;  both  states 
also,  especially  rectal  ulcer,  are  attended  with  more  or  less  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  sphincter, — like  that  of  an  india-rubber  band,  having 
a  sharp  upper  margin,  and  with  some  irritability  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
a  tendency  to  spasmodic  stricture  and  seminal  emissions.  Spasm  of 
the  sphincter  has  been  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  independent  affection 
— such  is  the  opinion  of  Copeland  and  Syme ;  it  is  more  probably,  as 
Mr.  Quain  alleges,  secondary  and  sympathetic. 

Proceeding  to  diagnosis : — ^with  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  sometimes  di.c- 
tinguished  as  "painful"  and  "irritable"  ulcer,  there  is  most  acute 
burning  pain  in  passing  a  motion ;  the  suffering  increases  after  the  act, 
and  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  several  hours,  and  then  subsiding  into  ease  until  the  bowels  are 
again  moved.  With  fissure  of  the  anus,  there  is  smarting  or  even  equal 
pain,  as  a  motion  passes ;  but  it  subsides  Avithin  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  temporary  irritation  has  ceased,  and  the  more  readily  if  the  part 
be  sponged  and  cleansed  properly  after  the  act.  Then,  again,  some 
amount  of  bloody  purulent  discharge  may  be  observed  in  both  ulcera- 
tive affections  ;  but  in  that  of  the  rectum,  there  is  no 
external  appearance  of  ulceration,  unless  the  pai-t  be 
protruded  and  carefully  examined  ;  yet  the  ulcer  can 
be  felt  and  seen.  On  introducing  the  finger  just 
within  the  anus,  and  generally  towards  the  coccyx, 
a  small  depressed  surface  can  be  detected ;  touching 
this  spot  causes  sharp,  burning  pain,  and  provokes  a 
more  powerful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
around  the  end  of  the  finger.  By  examining  the  rec- 
tum with  the  speculum  ani  (Mg.  836),  the  ulcer  may 
be  brought  into  view  through  the  open  side  of  the 
tube.  To  facilitate  either  method  of  examination,  in 
this  and  all  other  painful  affections  of  the  interior 
of  the  rectum,  the  influence  of  chloroform  is  an 
invaluable  boon  both  to  the  patient  and  the  Surgeon. 
In  fissure  of  the  anus,  the  ulcer-crack  can  be  dis- 
covered by  a  little  careful  search  externally. 

The  causes  of  these  ulcerative  affections  would  seem  to  be  ;  rectal 
constipation,  in  the  production  of  ulcer  within  the  bowel,  and  this  may 
be  aided  by  violent  straining  defa3catioTi ;  while  the  external  fissui'e  is 
probably  induced  by  want  of  cleanliness,  as  by  gonorrhoea!  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  the  thin  sensitive  skin  around  the  anus,  or  by 
that  syphilitic  discharge  which  begets  mucous  tubercles.  Female.?, 
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therefore,  are  most  liable  to  such  anal  ulceration;  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  tbe  vaginal  discharge,  and  the  easily  cracking  nature  of 
their  perineal  and  anal  integument.  But  not  unfrequently  either  form 
of  ulceration  is  connected  with  uterine  displacements.  Middle  age  is 
most  subject  to  these  affections.  A  sedentary  occupation  predisposes 
to  fissure. 

Treatment. — In  recent  ulceration  and  of  slight  extent,  a  cure  may 
sometimes  be  effected  by  stimulant  applications,  with  anodyne  sup- 
positories to  allay  pain ;  the  bowels  being  well  regulated  by  castor  oil, 
or  other  gentle  aperient,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  ob- 
served after  any  action  of  the  bowels,  or  as  to  any  other  source  of 
irritation.  Accordingly,  the  ulcerated  spot  may  be  touched  occasionally 
with  stick  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper;  and  in 
fissured  anus,  the  caustic  must  be  run  along  within  the  crack  so  as  to 
fairly  touch  the  bottom  of  the  angle.  A  weak  lotion  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  black  mercurial  wash,  may  also 
be  sponged  up,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  An  anodyne  and  astringent 
suppository  is  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  as  very  efficacious 
in  this  and  many  other  painful  affections  of  the  anus.  It  consists  of 
two  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna,  two  grains  of  tbe  acetate  of  lead, 
and  four  of  tannin,  made  up  to  a  proper  consistence  with  a  little  suet. 
This  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum  every  night  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  there.  I  have  found  nothing  so  soothing,  and  apparently 
protective  to  the  ulcer,  as  a  suppository  of  simply  pil.  sapon.  co.,  gr.  x. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  these  topical  applications  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  mitigation  of  pain,  and  by  the  ulcerated  surface  assuming  a  healthy, 
reddish,  granulating  appearance,  and  contracting. 

In  old-standing  and  more  extensive  ulceration,  operative  interference 
is  the  only  cure.  The  old  precedure,  originated  by  Boyer,  was  division 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  so  as  to  set  this  muscle  at  rest,  as  by  the  operation 
for  fistula  in  ano.  Copeland  proved  that  this  deep  cut  is  quite  un- 
necessary;  and  that  the  more  superficial  incision,  limited  only  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  sore,  is  equally 
curative.  This  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone  has  since  been 
advocated  by  Brodie,  Syme,  and  Quain  ;  and  it  is  now  the  established 
operation  for  the  cure  of  ulcer  of  the  rectum  and  fissure  of  the  anus. 
The  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  sphincter  must,  however,  neces- 
sarily be  cut,  when  the  ulcer  has  destroyed  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Mr.  Curling  once  noticed  the  fibres  of  the 
sphincter  at  the  base  of  the  sore,  in  which  case  they  would  be  divided 
by  any  incision  through  the  sore.  Mr.  Allingham's  experience  leads 
him  to  practise  a  somewhat  deeper  incision,  not  less  than  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  sufficient  to  secure  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter,  and  set  the  part  entirely  at  rest ;  without,  however,  cutting 
as  deep  as  in  the  old  operation. 

The  operation  is  easily  done,  when  the  anus  is  thoroughly  opened 
by  an  assistant.  The  forefinger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  opposite 
the  sore,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  slipped  up  sideways,  and 
planted  just  above  the  ulcer  or  fissure  ;  the  blade  is  then  drawn  down- 
wards and  outwards  steadily  along  the  centre  of  the  sore  or  iu  the 
fissure,  dividing  the  mucous  membrane — the  depth  being  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  This  incision  may  advantageously  extend  into 
the  sound  texture,  a  little  above  and  below  the  upper  and  lower  end  of 
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the  ulcer  or  fissure.  A  tliin  strip  of  oiled  lint  should  be  laid  in  the 
wound  and  retained  for  a  day  or  two.  An  overhanging  external  pile 
may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors;  or  a  mucous  or  fibrous  polypus, 
within  the  bowel,  should  be  removed  in  like  manner.  Double  fissure 
must  be  operated  on  in  the  same  way  as  a  single  crack. 

The  only  preparation  for  this  simple  proceeding  is  tborough  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels  beforehand  ;  and  the  only  after-treatment  requisite 
is  an  opiate,  to  lessen  pain  and  prevent  any  action  of  the  bowels, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  two  or  three  days.  The  relief 
afforded  by  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost  instantaneous, 
and  the  patient  feeding  well,  daily  regains  health  and  spirits.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  wound  will  probably  have  healed. 
A  slow-healing  wound  may  be  advantageously  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  administration  of  the  confection  of  black  pepper  has 
apparently  a  beneficial  influence.  The  result  of  this  superficial  opera- 
!  tion  is  usually  a  permanent  cure,  and  with  no  evil  consequences  ; 
whereas  deep  section  or  division  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  some- 
times followed  by  loss  of  retentive  power  and  involuntary  defgecation. 
I  have  known  a  patient,  in  this  condition  after  operation,  pass  a  motion 
on  coming  into  the  consulting-room  ;  the  contents  of  the  bowel  slipping 
away  from  him  in  the  mere  act  of  walking  or  standing. 

Ulceration  of  the  Ilecttim  may  be  met  with  above  the  internal 
sphincter,  extending  up  the  bowel  to  three  or  four  inches,  or  even 
involving  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  mucous  membrane  is  re- 
moved in  parts,  exposing  the  muscular  coat  in  the  form  of  deep  patches 
of  ulceration  ;  perhaps  the  intermediate  portioas  of  mucous  membrane 
become  detached,  leaving  only  bridges  or  mere  bridles  between  the 
ulcers ;  and,  these  remnants  at  length  disappearing,  the  intei'ior  of  the 
bowel  is  laid  bare  to  a  variable  extent.  In  point  of  depth,  the  ulcera- 
tion may  be  accompanied  with  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue,  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  resulting  in  contraction  or  stricture 
of  the  bowel ;  but,  not  unfi'equently,  perforation  takes  place  with  fatal 
extravasation  of  feculent  matter ;  or  if  this  result  be  prevented  by 
adhesive  peritonitis  of  the  intestine  or  omentum,  abscesses  form  around 
the  bowel,  and  open  externally  by  fistulous  passages. 

The  symptoms  of  this  rectal  ulceration  are  insidious,  but  not 
peculiar.  There  is  some  tendency  to  griping  diarrhoea,  with  a  dis- 
charge,— muco-purulent,  slimy,  or  tinged  with  blood;  unattended, 
however,  with  much  pain,  unless  the  ulceration  has  extended  down- 
wards within  the  sphincter  ani.  The  disease  simulates  dysenteric 
diarrhoea.    Examination  per  rectum  will  show  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Any  assignable  cause  is  often  obscure.  The  ulceration  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  irritation  of  impacted  faeces,  or  abrasion  from  an  enema- 
syringe  ;  but  more  often  it  has  a  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  origin,  and 
there  are  other  concurrent  symptoms  of  either  disease. 

Treatment  must  of  course  have  reference  to  the  particular  cause  of 
ulceration,  whether  that  be  local  or  constitutional.  In  the  event  of 
contraction  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  fteces,  colotomy  may 
be  expedient;  and  should  the  ulceration  have  extended  within  the 
grasp  of  the  sphincter,  that  muscle  must  be  divided  to  relieve  pain 
and  promote  cicatrization. 

HiEMORRHOIDS — EXTERNAL — INTERNAL,  WITH  PROLAPSUS  OF  THE  ReC- 

TUM.— Haemorrhoids,  commonly  called  Piles,  are  essentially  an  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  heDinorrhoidal  veins,  around  the  anus,  or  within  the 
sphincter  at  the  termination  of  the  rectum.  The  pathology  of 
haemorrhoids  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  anatomical  dis- 
tribution of  these  veins.  Situated  between  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
rectum  and  the  thm  mucous  membrane— in  the  subcellular  texture, 
the  hfemorrhoidal  veins  are  naturally  large  and  tortuous,  have  no 
valves,  and  form  a  looped  plexus  around  the  terminal  portion  of  tlie 
bowel,  just  above  the  sphincter,  with  branches  to  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
Hence,  these  veins  are  principally  submucous,  partly  subcutaneous. 
Ihe  greater  number  of  them  issue  in  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein, 
and  thence,  through  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  enter  the  portal 
system  ;  some  of  the  veins,  however,  issue  in  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal 
vein,  and  thence,  through  the  internal  iliac  vein,  enter  the  general 
venous  system.'  Hence,  the  circulation  in  the  heemorrhoidal  veins  is 
principally  portal,  partly  systemic. 

Hsemorrhoidal  affections  are  named  distinctively  according  to  their 
situation.  Thus  are  recognized  surgically,  HEemorrhoidiS,  subcutaneous 
and  external  to  the  sphincter, — around  the  margin  of  the  anus;  or 
submucous  and  internal,  within  the  sphincter, — at  the  termination  of 
the  rectum.  In  the  latter  situation,  this  enlargement  of  the  veins, 
forming  internal  haemorrhoids,  is  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to 
descent  and  protrusion  of  the  overlying  mucous  membrane,  through 
the  sphincter  or  anal  aperture,  constituting  a  form  of  Prolapsus  of  the 
Rectum.  Practically  considered,  it  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to 
describe  Internal  Hgemorrhoids  and  this  Prolapsus  as  one  disease.  The 
anal  cutaneous  integument  has  a  similar  tendency  to  relaxation.  But 
the  distinctive  terms,  external  and  internal  Hsemorrhoids,  are  not 
always  obvious ;  the  one  condition  merges  into  the  other,  owing  to  the 
continuity  of  the  hoBmorrhoidal  veins.  Hence  an  intermediate  variety 
has  sometimes  been  recognized, — named  intero- external  Heemorrhoids, 
situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  Anus. 

FatJiologically  considered,  HEemorrhoids — whether  external,  in- 
ternal, or  intermediate — are  a  dilated  and  varicose  condition  of  the 
hgemorrhoidal  veins ;  accompanied  with  more  or  less  relaxation  of 
the  overlying  mucous  or  cutaneous  integument,  of  the  rectum  or 
verge  of  the  anus,  respectively.  This  state  of  these  veins  would, 
so  far,  be  analogous  to  that  of  varicose  veins  in  other  parts ;  as  of  the 
spermatic  veins  in  varicocele,  or  of  the  saphena  vein  in  varicose  veins 
of  the  leg.  But  there  is  this  important  peculiarity  in  HaBmorrhoids : 
tbeir  relation,  partly  to  the  general  venous  system,  principally  to  the 
portal  venous  system.  And  this  twofold  venous  relationship  nearly 
coi'responds  to  the  situation  of  Piles,  as  external  or  internal  to  the 
sphincter  ani ;  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  usual  designation  of 
these  affections  of  the  hEemorrlioidal  veins,  as  thus  distinguished. 

External  Haemorrhoids,  at  first  consisting  of  one  or  more  dilata- 
tions of  the  external  hemorrhoidal  veins  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
undergo  certain  structural  changes.  The  vein  becomes  thickened  and 
the  blood  coagulated,  forming  a  thickened  sacculus  which  encloses 
a  dark-coloured  clot.  Or,  the  dilated  vein,  containing  fluid  blood,  may 
burst,  and  the  blood  being  extravasated  into  the  adjoining  cellular 
texture,  it  becomes  really  encysted,  no  communication  existing  between 
the  cyst  and  the  vein.  Another  form  of  external  pile  has  been 
described,  as  consisting  of  a  congei*ies  of  small  veins  of  uniform  size, 
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without  any  appearance  of  cells,  and  connected  by  a  dense  cellular 
texture.  Plastic  infiltration  of  the  cellular  texture  takes  place  around 
either  form  of  pile,  investing  the  sacculus  or  cyst ;  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  skin  results.  TJltimately,  an  old  external  pile  atrophies  or  wastes,  in. 
respect  to  its  venous  constituent,  leaving  only  the  integument  in  the 
shape  of  a  loose  pendulous  prolongation  of  skin, — a  cutaneous  excres- 
cence, which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  another  form  of  external  pile. 

The  sijminovis  of  external  Piles  relate  to  these  various  stages  of 
progressive  development  and  decline  of  this  haemorrhoidal  affection. 
It  appears  at  or  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
small,  rounded,  or  oblong  tumours,  which  are  soft  and  compressible, 
and  of  a  Hvid  blue  tinge.  "When  largely  produced  around  the  anus,  a 
bunch  of  these  venous  swellings  somewhat  resembles  Hamburg  grapes, 
to  which  they  have  been  compared  in  appearance.  They  are  accom- 
panied with  a  painfully  depressing  sense  of  bearing-down  f alness  at 
the  fundament,  especially  in  the  standing  posture  and  after  any 
straining  effort  of  defecation  or  micturition  ;  heat,  itching,  or  smarting 
add  to  the  patient's  discomfort.  A  crack  occurring,  sometimes,  at  the 
base  of  an  external  pile,  the  irritation  and  pain  thus  occasioned 
aggravate  the  hfemorrhoidal  suffering.  When  coagulation  takes  place 
in  the  sacculated  venous  dilatation,  or  in  a  cyst  resulting  from  rupture 
of  the  vein  and  extravasation  of  the  blood  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  texture,  the  tumour  becomes  solid,  harder,  and  proportion- 
ately incompressible ;  its  colour  also  is  less  clearly  blue,  as  the  vein, 
cellular  texture,  and  skin  become  thickened.  The  fold  of  skin,  which 
contained  the  dilated  vein,  remains,  as  the  vein  subsides ;  and  the 
tumour  then  presented  is  a  loose,  pendulous  bit  of  anal  integument. 
This  result  is  simulated  from  time  to  time  during  the  active  state  of 
an  external  pile  ;  the  tumour  being  loose  and  flaccid  when  empty  in 
the  interval  of  an  attack,  and  again  tense  whenever  congestion  super- 
venes. In  this  state — that  of  congestion — external  piles  are  occasion- 
ally liable  to  inflammation,  accompanied  with  increased  enlargement  of 
the  hsemorrhoid,  forming  an  oval  tumour,  tense,  red,  and  acutely 
tender.  Suppuration  may  ensue,  converting  the  pile  into  an  abscess  y 
this  bursting,  the  clot  of  blood  escapes  with  the  pus,  and  when  the 
abscess  closes,  the  venous  dilatation  usually  becomes  obliterated  ;  thus 
reducing  the  pile  to  a  small  flap  of  integument.  A  fistulous  opening 
sometimes  remains,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  orifice  of  a  blind 
external  fistula.  Examination  with  a  probe,  as  to  its  depth,  will  at 
once  show  the  difference. 

Internal  Haemorrhoids  undergo  a  parallel  series  of  structural 
changes.  The  lower  or  smaller  veins  of  the  plexus,  and  ultimately  the 
larger  veins  higher  up,  are  dilated  irregularly  or  into  pouches,  filled 
with  dark  coagula,  often  compact  and  hard.  A  bunch  of  varicose 
veins,  crowded  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane,  forms  prominent  projections  of  this  membrane  ^ 
thus  deepening  the  pouches  there  existing,  between  the  folds.  A 
number  of  smaller  dilated  veins  also  sometimes  form  in  the  short 
columnar  processes  which  are  situated  in  the  spaces  between  the  folds. 
Two  or  three  of  the  larger  prominences  of  the  longitudinal  folds,  meeting 
below,  coalesce ;  forming  a  transverse  fold  just  within  the  sphincter. 
(Pig.  837.)  The  arteries,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  to  the  lower* 
art  of  the  rectum,  and  have  a  longitudinal  course  towards  the  orifice 
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where  they  freely  communicate,  also  enlarge  considerably.  As  the 
venous  or  arterial  element  preponderates,  so  may  be  recognized  two 

principal  varieties  of  internal  hasmorrhoids — 
the  venous  and  arterial ;  and  of  the  latter,  a 
sub- variety  —  the  capillary,  these  varieties 
sometimes  appearing  singly,  or  associated  in 
the  same  individual.  In  old-standing  haemor- 
rhoids, the  mucous  membrane  and  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue  become  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  extremely  vascular.  Elongated 
processes  of  a  polypoid  form  are  thus  pro- 
duced, extending  to  an  inch  in  length,  and 
projecting  transverse  folds,  an  inch  or  more 
in  width. 

The  sywptoms  contrast  in  two  impor- 
tant particulars  with  those  of  external  piles. 
At  first,  internal  piles  present  no  external  appearance  at  the  anus, 
but  they  not  unfrequently  bleed.     Hence,  the  distinction  commonly 
made  of  Piles  into  opeii  and  Mind,  as  they  bleed  or  not.    The  fir.st 
symptom  of  internal  piles  is,  generally,  an  attack  of  haemorrhage, 
venous  or  arterial,  and  more  or  less  profuse;   merely  tinging  a 
motion,  or  escaping  as  a  few  drops  of  blood  afterwards,  or  to  the 
amount  of  several  ounces.    Accumulating  within  the  bowel  sometimes, 
the  actual  loss  of  blood  from  the  system  may  be  greater  than  appears 
at  first  sight.    This  discharge  of  blood  is  attended  with,  or  preceded 
by,  a  bearing-down  weight  in  the  fundament,  and  more  or  less  frequent 
desire  to  micturate.    Straining  efforts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel,  the  passage  of  faeces  being  both  difficult  and  painful; 
at  length,  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  with  mucous  membrane,  are  pro- 
truded, or  prolapsed  to  some  extent  at  the  anus,  in  the  act  of  defaeca- 
tion,  accompanied  with  mucous  discharge.    They  then  exhibit  remark- 
able diversities  of  appearance  ;  according  to  their  number,  size,  variety, 
and  condition.    Commonly,  there  are  three  distinct  prominent  growths 
differing  in  size ;  one  at  each  side  of  the  anus,  and  a  third  in  front, 
— this,  the  perineal,  being  usually  the  largest.    In  old-standing  cases, 
there  may  be  four  or  five  such  projections.     Their  boundaries  are 
generally  well  marked  ;  or  the  piles  merge  into  each  other,  forming  a 
nearly  circular  protrusion.  A  single  pile,  of  large  size,  is  sometimes  the 
only  protrusion,  situated  towards  the  front  of  the  anus  adjoining  the 
perineum.    Consisting  of  bright-red  mucous  membrane  connected  with 
a  loose  fold  of  integument,  it  often  forms  in  young  persons,  especially 
women.    The  venous  and  arterial  varieties  of  internal  haemorrhoids 
may  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  colour,  respectively ;  bluish,  or 
reddish,  and  the  latter  pulsating,  perhaps  freely,  to  the  touch,  espe- 
cially at  the  base  of  the  swelling.    Either  variety  of  hsemorrhoid  is 
disposed  to  bleed  readily  under  pressui'e  with  the  finger ;  and  the  blood 
is  either  of  a  dark,  or  florid  red,  colour  ;  in  the  one  case  issuing  as  an 
oozing  haemorrhage,  in  the  other  escaping  with  a  jotting  flow. 

Extruded  Piles  exhibit  a  variable  appearance  also,  depending  on 

*  Boy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1280.  A  ring  of  internal  hsemorrhoids ;  pedunculated 
upwards,  dilated  downwards,  with  prolapsed  state  of  the  overlying  mucous  mem- 
brane, around  the  anus.  A  second  ring  of  hsemorrhoids  is  marked  off  by  a  con- 
striction at  the  lower  margin  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle.  (Hunterian.) 


Fig.  837.* 
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their  condition  as  being  congested,  or  constricted  loj  the  sphincter.  In 
an  inactive  state,  and  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  sphincter,  they  form, 
softish  tumours  of  a  red  granular  appearance,  protruding  just  at  the 
orifice  of  the  anus  ;  when  fully  protruded,  tightly  constricted,  and  con- 
gested, they  are  large,  tense  swellings  of  a  deep-red  or  purple  colour, 
and  having  a  smooth  surface,  which  readily  bleeds.  Ulceration  takes 
place  occasionally,  attacking  the  tumour  in  many  points  at  once,  but 
advancing  seldom  to  any  great  extent.  Bushe  saw  an  instance  of 
phagediBnic  ulceration  ;  and  in  two  cases,  haemorrhage  of  a  florid  cha- 
racter supervened.  Mortification  and  sloughing  of  the  haemorrhoids 
may  result  from  complete  strangulation  by  the  sphincter  ;  a  process  of 
natural  cure  which  sometimes  occurs,  and,  although  attended  with 
much  suiiering,  it  is  free  from  any  danger  of  hgemorrhage.  .  Dr.  Bushe 
mentions  having  seen  a  fatal  result  in  one  case  out  of  four  which  he 
had  met  with. 

When  the  ha3morrhoids  are  of  large  size,  and  fully  protruded,  the 
integument  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  becomes  everted,  and  forms  a 
broad  band  girting  the  base  of  the  tumours  externally.  The  skin,  thus 
everted,  swollen,  irregular,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  external  piles ;  but  its  excision  in  an  operation  would  pro- 
bably be  followed  by  serious  contraction  of  the  anus.  External  and 
internal  piles  often  do  coexist ;  but  then  the  sphincter,  covered  by 
integument,  usually  forms  a  narrow  band  separating  the  two.  When, 
as  sometimes  follows,  the  two  forms  merge  into  each  other,  their  differ- 
ence may  be  recognized  by  the  character  of  the  integument — skin  or 
mucous  membrane — at  the  line  of  junction ;  though  I  have  seen  thia 
difference  disappear  in  oft-protruded  piles,  as  the  mucous  membrane  by 
frequent  exposure  acquired  the  character  of  skin.  Another  method  of 
distinction  is  to  gently  return  the  protruded  part,  requesting  the 
patient,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  up  and  thus  retract  the  bowel ; 
whatever  portion  then  remains  outside  is  external  pile,  the  reduced 
portion  being  internal  pOe. 

Inflammation  of  internal  piles  is  apt  to  be  induced  by  the  irritation- 
of  a  costive  motion,  a  brisk  cathartic,  a  slight  excess  of  wine,  or  irregu- 
larity of  diet;  producing  what  is  called  an  "attack  of  piles."  Their 
inflammatory  swelling  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat,  weighty 
and  fulness,  just  within  the  rectum ;  difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  a 
motion,  and  distressing  irritability  of  the  bladder.  Pain  of  a  dull 
aching  character  may  be  felt  in  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs,  leading- 
to  the  supposition  in  females  that  the  womb  is  affected.  Febrile  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  often  severe.  Then  protrusion  takes  place 
at  the  anus,  in  the  act  of  seeking  relief  by  stool,  or  in  straining  ta 
empty  the  bladder ;  the-  extruded  haemorrhoids  become  constricted  by 
the  sphincter,  and  the  congestion  which  results  from  strangulation  of 
the  acutely  sensitive  inflamed  piles,  entails  yet  further  suffering. 

HcBinorrhage  is  liable  to  occur,  before  or  after  protrusion,  and  may 
bring  speedy  but  temporary  relief,  the  piles  subsiding ;  and  this- 
natural  blood-letting  has  been  regarded  as  a  salutary  vent  or  safeguard 
in  persons  having  an-  apoplectic  tendency,  or  disposed  to  other  visceral- 
congestions.  But  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  through  internal  haemor- 
rhoids varies  considerably,  from  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  several 
ounces  or  pints ;  and  thus  the  patient's  general  health  may  be  seriously 
reduced  by  oft-recurring  attacks,  aided  by  the  almost  incessant  miico- 
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purulent  discharge,  and  the  suffering  incident  to  this  hasmorrhoidal 
affection. 

The  hiBmorrhoidal  flux,  or  discharge  of  blood  from  internal  piles, 
depends  on  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  rectum  ;  whereby  also  the 
piles  progressively  increase  in  size  or  grow,  as  often  as  it  recurs.  This 
afflux  of  blood  and  discharge  may  be  periodical,  occurring  monthly,  or 
at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  six  months ;  and  it  may  be  remittent  or 
intermittent.  It  continues  usually  from  three  to  six  days,  increasing 
in  quantity  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  then  lessening.  Women 
usually  suffer  more  from  piles  at  the  catamenial  period ;  and  the  flux 
is  coincident  chiefly  with  the  time  of  the  menstrual  flow,  or  it  may  be 
compensatory  for  a  deficient  discharge  from  the  uterus. 

GompUcations. — Piles  are  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases 
of,  or  affecting,  the  rectum  ;  such  as  prolapsus,  fistula,  or  fissure ;  they 
are  also  connected  with  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  and 
with  diseases  of  the  uterus.  In  relation  to  both  the  latter  classes  of 
diseases,  as  pertaining  to  the  bladder  and  uterus,  haemorrhoids  are  the 
result  of  the  vascular  communication  of  these  organs  with  the  rectum, 
principally  through  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins.  This  connection  is  most 
direct  between  the  prostate  and  rectum  ;  and  the  straining  efforts  to 
relieve  the  bladder  in  diseases  of  this  gland,  or  with  stone  or  stricture, 
will  necessarily  dilate  and  engorge  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  In  thus 
enumerating  the  more  important  complications  of  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions, I  exclude  the  causative  conditions  of  disease,  as  of  the  liver  or 
other  organs,  in  their  relation  to  portal  congestion. 

Diagnosis. — Internal  Piles  must  be  distinguished  from  prolapsus  of 
the  rectum,  occarring  alone,  from  polypi  of  the  bowel,  and  from  con- 
dylomata about  the  anus.  Prolapsus  in  the  form  of  a  rugous  flap  of 
mucous  membrane,  on  either  side  of  the  anus,  is  most  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  protruded  piles.  But  the  semilunar  form  of  tliese  flaps,  the 
extent  of  their  base,  the  gliding  feeling  of  the  folded  membrane 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  the  absence  of  erection  and  haamor- 
rhage,  are  all  diagnostic  signs.  In  polypus,  its  pedunculated  character, 
large  size,  incapability  of  erection  or  collapse,  pale-red  colour,  and 
slight  disposition  to  bleed,  will  be  sufficiently  distinctive  of  every 
species  of  this  growth.  Moreover,  mucous  polypus  has  a  very  soft 
spongy  feel ;  and  fibrous  polypus,  a  solid  and  firm  consistence.  Con- 
dylomata are  readily  distinguished  from  piles,  by  their  flat-shaped,  soft, 
and  mucous  character,  or  their  warty  appearance ;  and  their  occurrence 
in  other  parts,  as  the  scrotum  or  vulva. 

Ga^ises. — All  the  causes  of  hemorrhoidal  affections  operate  by  pro- 
ducing congestion  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  chiefly  by  obstructing  or 
retarding  the  portal  circulation,  and  thence  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  rectum  ;  or  by  inducing  a  determination  of  blood  to  that  part. 
The  structure  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  as  being  unprovided  with 
valves  to  break  the  weight  of  the  column  of  blood,  the  large  size  and 
tortuous  course  of  these  vessels,  and  the  formation  of  a  close  plexus  of 
intercommunicating  veins,  constitute  an  hydraulic  arrangement  which 
predisposes  to  a  slow  circulation  of  the  blood  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum.  So  also  the  thin  and  yielding  character  of  the  mucous 
membrane  overlying  the  veins,  and  of  the  anal  cutaneous  integument 
below,  forms  a  structural  condition  favourable  to  the  production  of 
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piles,  internal  and  external.  The  ordinarily  dependent  position  of  the 
rectum  has  a  co-operative  tendency.  Predisposing  causes — otherwise — 
comprise  various  circumstances,  more  or  less  affecting  the  general  or 
the  portal  circulation;  age — adult  life,  or  middle  age;  sex — males 
rather  than  females  are  liable  in  adult  life ;  but  conversely,  after  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenial  discharge,  in  later  life  ;  climate — warm  and 
moist,  or  changeable  ;  period  of  the  year — spring  and  autumn ;  here- 
ditary predisposition ;  plethora,  and  the  suppression  of  other  haemor- 
rhages ;  passions,  whether  violent  or  depressing  ;  tight  lacing,  or  the 
application  of  bandages  to  the  lower  limbs  ;  sedentary  occupations  or 
habits  ;  sitting  on  stuffed  or  on  pierced  seats  ;  and,  as  specially  affect- 
ing the  portal  circulation  ; — habitual  constipation,  disease  of  the  liver 
or  heart,  displacements  of  the  uterus,  pregnancy,  or  the  development 
of  other  tumours  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  and  the  straining  efforts  at 
micturition,  with  disease  of  the  prostate,  stone  in  the  bladder,  or 
stricture  of  the  urethra ;  and  the  habitual  excess  of  venery.  JExciting 
causes  are  principally  of  an  irritant  character,  as  affecting  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  which  induce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  rectum;  such 
are  stimulating  purgatives  or  enemata,  excess  of  wine,  spiced  or  other 
stimulating  food,  a  costive  motion,  ascarides,  diarrhoea;  or  external 
irritation,  as  hard  riding  on  horseback. 

•  Terminations. — The  various  terminations  of  hemorrhoidal  affections 
have  already  been  alluded  to  in  describing  the  external  and  internal 
forms  of  piles.  Their  issues  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  subsidence,  or 
obliteration, — by  coagulation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  sloughing. 

Treatment.  — Remedial,  as  well  as  preventive,  measures  must  have 
reference  to  the  various  causes  of  hEemorrhoids ;  and  the  removal  of 
such  causes  will  be  suggested  in  many  cases  by  their  nature,  whether 
predisposing  or  exciting  in  their  action. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  both  medicinal  and  hygienic.  To  relieve 
portal  congestion,  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  mild 
aperients  which  shall  influence  the  whole  intestinal  canal  and  promote 
the  secretion  of  bile,  and  by  attention  to  diet,  with  daily  walking 
exercise, — excepting  during  an  attack  of  piles,  when  the  patient  will 
be  sure  to  seek  the  recumbent  posture.  The  state  of  the  general 
circulation  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  ;  in  plethoric  per- 
sons, a  depletory  course  of  aperients  and  reduced  diet  being  indicated  ; 
in  weak,  ansemic  persons,  a  tonic  and  unirritating  dietetic  plan  of 
treatment.  Thus  may  be  advantageously  combined  aperients  and 
tonics.  A  daily  dinner  pill  is  a  convenient  mode  of  administration ; 
consisting  of  the  watery  extract  of  aloes,  compound  rhubarb  pill,  and 
blue  pill,  with  nux  vomica.  The  watery  extract  dissolves  more  readily, 
and  acts  before  reaching  the  rectum.  Other  forms  to  be  recommended 
are,  in  particular,  a  lenitive  electuary,  consisting  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
and  precipitated  sulphur,  in  equal  parts,  with  perhaps  a  little  confection 
of  senna,  and  sufficient  honey  or  treacle  to  form  an  electuary.  A  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time.  This  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  ordering,  for  many  years  since,  in  hsemorrhoidal  affections, 
and  have  almost  invariably  found  it  of  great  service.  Taraxacum  in 
large  doses— ten  or  fifteen  grains— and  Plummer's  pill,  are  both  effica- 
cious agents  for  relieving  the  portal  circulation  through  the  secretion 
of  bile ;  and  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitro-muriatic,  seem  to 
have  some  influence  in  that  way ;  while  as  tonics  they  support  the 
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general  circulation.  The  confection  of  black  pepper,  Ward's  paste 
has  long  been  m  great  repute  as  a  remedy  for  piles ;  a  drachm  dose 
being  taken  three  times  a  day.  It  is  supposed  to  act  directly  on  the 
piles  as  a  stimulant  application,  and  might  therefore  be  more  advan- 
tageously  introduced  at  once  into  the  rectum.  This  was  done  by  a 
patient  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  related  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  it  had 
the  eflect  of  curing  him.  Cubebs  is  also  taken  internally  with  the 
same  view.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Curling  in  not  much  recommending^ 
these  remedies ;  and  my  experience  is  that  such  stimulants  are  more 
beneficial  in  promoting  the  healing  of  a  sluggish  wound  after  the  oper- 
ation for  fistula  or  fissure  in  ano.  Smoking  is  said  to  have  an  un- 
favourable influence  on  piles,  a  hint  to  those  who  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  "weed." 

Local  applications  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  and  as  a  means  of  allaying  pain.  External  piles  may  be 
sponged  with  cold  water,  or  with  some  sedative  and  astringent  wash, 
as  weak  lead  lotion,  or  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc' 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  the  muriated  tincture.  The  unguentum  gallse 
is  also  beneficial.  Internal  piles  are  amenable  to  similar  applications 
used  internally  as  injections  or  lavements.  Cold  water  alone,  thrown 
into  the  rectum  every  morning,  often  proves  very  efficacious  in  con- 
stringing  the  dilated  vessels  and  softening  the  motion  which  follows 
its  use.  Medicated  astringent  injections,  as  of  iron  or  alum  with 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  had  better  be  employed  only  at  bed-time,  that 
during  the  night  any  such  application  may  have  time  to  act  on  the 
piles.  But  they  should  be  weak  solutions,  as  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  and  used  in  small  quantity,  only  two  or 
three  ounces  at  a  time.  Citrine  ointment  is  said  to  be  very  beneficial 
when  the  hremorrhoids  are  in  an  unhealthy  state,  accompanied  with  a 
slimy  discharge ;  a  little  of  the  ointment  being  inserted  within  the 
sphincter  every  night,  by  means  of  the  finger,  which  the  patient  can 
himself  accomplish.  An  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  also  very 
useful,  although  liable  to  stain  the  linen. 

When  piles  become  inflamed,  the  patient  must  keep  the  recumbent 
position,  and  cold  or  warm  applications  will  be  appropriate.  Pounded 
ice  is  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Curling,  who  finds  that  it  generally 
gives  complete  relief  in  a  few  hours.  Warm  fomentations  or  poulticing 
may  be  preferable,  and  if  several  piles  be  affected,  a  few  leeches  should 
be  applied  around  the  tumours.  An  external  pile  may  be  opened  with 
a  lancet,  and  the  coagulum  squeezed  out ;  an  abscess  should  be  punc- 
tured and  poulticed.  Internal  piles  having  protruded,  they  must  be 
returned  by  gentle  uniform  pressure,  to  empty  them  of  blood,  and 
then  to  push  them  back  within  the  sphincter.  If  tightly  strangulated, 
they  may  be  punctured  in  several  places  with  a  needle,  and  cold  or 
iced  water  applied,  with  an  elevated  position  of  the  pelvis ;  and  then 
by  a  little  manipulation  they  will  probably  slip  up.  Prolonged  stran- 
gulation and  a  tendency  to  sloughing  forbid  any  attempt  at  reduction  ; 
warm  fomentations  should  be  used. 

Operative  Procedures. — When  piles  are  beyond  the  control  of 
medical  treatment,  general  and  topical,  or  haemorrhage  from  them  is 
detrimental  to  health,  operative  interference  becomes  necessary.  No 
such  interference  should  be  resorted  to  if  the  piles  be  in  a  state  of 
active  inflammation,  excepting  perhaps  when  they  are  quite  external. 
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Piles  may  be  removed  by  excision,  ligature,  or  cauterization.  The  first 
method  is  applicable  exclusively  to  external  haemorrhoids ;  the  latter 
two  are  appropriate  for  the  removal  of  internal  ha3morrhoids. 

Hxcision  is  a  simple  operation,  easily  performed,  and  very  effectual.' 
The  patient  lying  on  his  side,  with  the  knees  well  drawn  up  and  the 
buttocks  held  apart,  the  tumours  are  seized  with  a  vulsellum  or 
hooked  forceps,  and  successively  snipped  off  with  scissors  curved  on; 
the  flat,  and  applied  flatwise  at  the  base  of  the  tumour.  Any  loose, : 
redundant  portion  of  skin  may  be  included  in  the  excision,  but  all: 
such  integument  should  not  be  removed,  lest  the  contraction  of  cica- 
trization might  leave  the  patient  with  a  strictured  anus.  Haemorrhage 
is  easily  controlled  by  cold  and  the  pressure  of  a  pad,  secured  by  a  T 
bandage.  A  small,  spouting  arterial  vessel  may  be  twisted.  Another 
method  of  operation,  specially  applicable  to  piles  containing  a  hard 
blood-clot,  is  to  cut  the  tumour  in  two,  by  transfixing  its  base  with  a 
narrow,  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury ;  then  press  out  the  clot  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  insert  a  small  plug  of  lint,  as  the  only 
dressing.  After  the  removal  of  an  inflamed  external  pile,  the  bleeding 
relieves  the  symptoms,  and  then  the  part  heals  rapidly.  This  would 
be  a  most  painful  operation  in  the  case  of  inflammation,  unless  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ;  or  of  local  anaesthetic 
agents,  which  are  equally  effectual,  as  ice  and  salt,  or  the  ether- 
spray. 

The  removal  of  external  piles  tends  to  increase  the  development  of 
any  coexisting  internal  haemorrhoids.  Prior,  therefore,  to  operation, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  administer  an  injection,  in  order  to  determine 
the  necessity  for  further  interference. 

Ligature. — Internal  piles  should  be  removed  only  by  ligature.  It  is 
the  safest  procedure,  owing  to  the  liability  of  ha3morrhage,  and  the 
most  permanently  curative, — in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  haemor- 
rhoids with  the  accompanying  prolapsus  of  the  rectal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  operation  is,  however,  not  so  free  from  the  slightest  risk, 
as  Mr.  Syme  has  represented.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  may  creep 
up  the  bowel ;  pyaemia  and  tetanus  are  also  occasional  consequences, 
symptoms  of  the  former  affection  having  occurred  in  one  of  my  own 
eases.  But  no  fatal  case  has  come  under  Mr.  Curling's  notice,  either 
in  public  or  private  practice  (1863).  Such  also  has  been  my  own 
experience.  The  conditions  of  internal  haemorrhoids  most  fitted  for 
this  method  of  removal  are — where  the  tumours  consist  chiefly  of  large, 
prominent,  globular  or  pedunculated,  venous  dilatations,  having  a  dark- 
blue  appearance ;  or  where  the  tumours  have  a  bright-red  colour 
and  readily  bleed,  but  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  or 
abundant.  A  marked  tendency  to  uncontrollable  hasmorrhage,  in  any 
case,  will  always  render  the  operation  requisite.  In  women,  the  not 
uncommon  association  of  some  uterine  displacement,  as  the  cause  of 
internal  piles,  should  be  ascertained ;  for  the  operation  would  prove 
ineffectual  unless  that  condition  were  rectified. 

The  bowels  having  been  relieved  by  castor  oil  or  other  mild 
aperient,  an  enema  of  warm  water  should  be  given  shortly  before  the 
operation,  in  order  that  with  its  evacuation  the  piles  may  descend  well 
into  view.  This  effect  may  be  aided  by  desiring  the  patient  to  sit 
over  a  pan  of  warm  water,  and  bear  down.  Then,  lying  on  the  side 
most  convenient  to  the  operator,  with  his  knees  drawn  up  and  the 
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buttocks  separated  by  an  assistant,  one  of  the  tripartite  portions  of 
the  protrusion  is  seized  with  a  vulsellum  (Pig.  838),  double  four- 
pronged  forceps,  or  with  the  loop-eyed  forceps  (Fig.  839),  and  drawn 
downwards,  inclining  inwards  so  as  to  fairly  expose  the  junction  of 
the  anal  integument  and  mucous  membrane.  At  this  point,  a  deep 
notch  or  incision  is  made  with  a  long,  straight  pair  of  scissors  ; 
applied  just  on  the  mucous-membrane  side  of  the  junction,  as  being 
far  less  sensitive,  and  taking  cai-e  to  cut  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
rectum  and  not  into  the  pile.    The  depth  of  incision  must  be  such  as 

Fig.  838.  Fig.  839. 


to  reach  the  base  of  the  pile  ;  and  if  it  be 
pedunculated,  long  arterial  vessels  will 
probably  be  seen  coursing  down  to  the 
stalk  of  the  pile.  The  requisite  depth 
is  ascertained  by  the  Surgeon  moving 
about  the  portion  of  protrusion  with  the 
vulsellum,  as  he  clips  deeply  with  the 
scissors.  Handing  the  former  instrument  to  an  assistant,  a  ligature 
of  fine  whipcord  is  passed  down  well  into  the  notch,  and  carried  round 
the  root  of  the  pile,  and  knotted  so  as  to  securely  strangle  it.  Some- 
times, the  base  of  the  protruded  portion  is  too  broad  to  be  thus  stran- 
gulated ;  then  it  must  be  transfixed,  by  passing  a  deeply  curved  neevus- 
needle,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  through  the  base,  and  each  half 
tied  separately.  (See  Fig.  838.)  Other  portions  of  protrusion  are  liga- 
tured in  the  same  way.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  include  every  por- 
tion of  the  thickened  and  prolapsed  mucous  membrane.  An  open  surface 
is  left  of  sufficient  extent  to -prevent  any  re-descent,  as  contraction 
ensues ;  further  removal  might  induce  a  strictured  condition  of  the 
rectum.  Any  external  pile  or  redundant  portion  of  anal  integument 
may  be  excised,  observing  the  same  precaution  as  to  the  extent  of 
such  removal.  The  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  cut  off  close  to  the  piles, 
or  one  end  of  each  should  be  left  long  if  hsemori'hage  be  likely  to 
occur.  In  either  case,  the  protrusion  had  better  be  returned  into  the 
rectum,  otherwise  the  pain  occasioned  subsequently  by  the  constriction 
of  the  sphincter  will  be  more  than  that  of  the  operation.  If  hemor- 
rhage occur,  the  ligature-ends,  hanging  out  of  the  anus,  will  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  draw  the  parts  out  again  and  secure  any  bleeding 
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vessel.  Chloroform  is  scarcely  requisite  in  the  operation  as  thus  per- 
formed,— by  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane.  The  ct/^er-treat- 
ment  is  very  simple ;  a  full  dose  of  opium  the  first  night  to  prevent 
pain  and  any  action  of  the  bowels,  and  the  liability  to  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  spasmodic  retention  of  urine.  Hyos- 
cyamus  and  camphor  mixture  will  then  also  prove  efficacious.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil  may  be  given  on  the  third  or  fourth  day;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  ligatures  sometimes  come  away  with  the  evacuation.  The 
whole  are  passed  in  about  a  week ;  but  still  the  patient  should  keep 
his  bed  for  some  days  longer,  to  insure  the  closure  and  contraction  of 
the  mucous  surface,  before  tbe  npi'ight  posture  is  resumed.  Secondary 
liiBmorrhage,  usually  venous,  sometimes  happens  vrhen  the  ligatures 
separate,  the  blood  accumulating  in  the  bowel,  and  the  only  indication 
being  that  the  patient  experiences  a  trickling  sensation,  and  becomes 
faint.  On  passing  tbe  finger  into  the  rectum,  clots  are  felt,  and 
expelled.  Careful  plugging  with,  compressed  wet  sponge,  powdered 
witb  persulpbate  of  iron  or  alum,  will  effectually  stop  the  loss  of 
blood ;  the  sponge  having  been  securely  threaded  with  a  twine 
ligature  in  order  to  withdraw  it.  This  compress  is  carried  up  the 
bowel,  guided  by  the  forefinger,  to  above  the  source  of  haemorrhage, 
say  four  or  five  inches,  and  then  pulled  down,  so  as  to  lock  it  in 
position.    The  plug  should  not  be  removed  under  a  week. 

Cauterization. — This  method  of  treatment  is  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ligature  of  internal  piles,  in  certain  forms  of  these 
hsemorrhoids.  When  the  tumour  is  flat  and  sessile,  of  a  bright-red 
colour,  and  easily  bleeds,  its  substance  consisting  more  of  small 
arteries  than  of  dilated  veins,  a  ligature  is  less  readily  applied  to  the 
base  of  such  a  shaped  tumour,  and  cauterization  with  strong  nitric 
acid  is  equally  effectual  in  destroying  the  pile.  So  also  if  its  mucous 
covering  be  granular  or  ulcerated;  or  vsdthout  any  decided  hemor- 
rhoidal tumour,  if  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  be  congested  and 
relaxed,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed ;  nitric  acid  proves  very  beneficial 
especially  in  the  latter  condition. 

Cauterization,  by  means  of  strong  nitric  acid,  was  originally 
recommended  by  Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  followed  by  Sir  W.  Fergus- 
son  ;  but  in  England  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  particularly 
advocated  by  Mr.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  H.  Lee.  The  acid  is  very  easily 
applied.    Protrusion  of  the  pile  may  be  caused  as  for  the  operation 

of  ligature;  or  the  application  made  through  an  anal  speculum  a 

tube  open  on  one  side,  by  which  the  diseased  surface  can  be  reached. 
A  glass  rod  or  brush  dipped  in  the  acid  is  rubbed  freely  over  the 
surface,  until  it  assumes  an  ash-grey  colour,  when  the  part  should  be 
dabbed  with  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  prepared  chalk  and  water  • 
the  protrusion  is  then  returned  into  the  rectum,  or  the  tube  withdrawn! 
The  only  precaution  should  be  to  avoid  touching  the  surroundino-  anal 
integument,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  well  smeared  with  oil  or 
grease  before  applying  the  acid.  Relief  soon  follows  a  single  applica- 
tion in  some  cases,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  • 
so  that  this  might  be  termed  the  ready  method  of  treatment  as  com- 
pared with  ligature.  But  its  permanently  curative  efficacy  may  be 
doubtful.  Cure  seems  to  take  place  by  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  the  pile,  obliterating  it,  then  the  formation  of  an  ulcerated 
surface  by  sloughing,  which  being  succeeded  by  cicatrization  and  con- 
VOL.  n.  2 
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traction,  may  gradually  brace  up  the  relaxed  mucous  membrane.  But 
it  may  result  m  over-contraction  ;  there  is  also  some  risk  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  as  a  consequence  of  cauterization,  although  not 
more  probably  than  after  ligature;  the  probability  of  secondary 
hosmorrhage,  when  the  eschars  separate,  is  another  consideration,  and 
that  the  ulcers  heal  more  slowly, — these  two  disadvantages  depending, 
however,  very  much  upon  the  more  or  less  extensive  application  of  the 
acid.  As  a  powerful  astringent,  Mr.  Allingham  relies  with  confidence 
on  the  persulphate  of  iron,  used  in  solution,  3i.  to  ^ss.  of  glycerine 
mixed  with  Jss.  of  water,  or  as  an  ointment,  3s8.  to  3i.  of  unguentum 
cetacei.  This  agent  is  said  to  be  most  curative  with  regard  to 
small,  capillary,  granular  piles ;  it  causes  no  pain,  and  always  arrests 
haemorrhage. 

The  cZa.??tp-procedure  is  a  combination  of  the  treatment  by  liga- 
ture and  cauterization.  The  alleged  advantages  of  this  method 
are  the  avoidance  of  any  danger  consequent  on  ligature,  and  the 
shorter  duration  of  treatment, — about  two  or  three  days.  But,  in 
exceptional  instances,  spreading  inflammation  has  been  thus  in- 
duced, and  pyemia  or  perhaps  tetanus  are  occasional  consequences; 
while  the  period  of  treatment  should  not  be  measured  by  when  the 
patient  can  get  about  again,  but  by  the  further  time  necessary  for 
cicatrization, — the  period  of  cure.  The  disadvantages  also  seem  to 
preponderate  ;  there  is  greater  risk  of  haemorrhage,  primary  or 
secondary,  when  the  slough  falls  off ;  and  the  operation  will  probably 
prove  less  effectual  in  its  permanent  results.  In  regard  to  the  pain  of 
and  after  operation,  the  clamp-procedure  is  certainly  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  an  ordinary  cauterization  with  nitric  acid;  and  this 
method  quite  equals  its  rival,  the  ligature,  both  in  the  degree  and 
continuance  of  the  suffering  from  that  operation.    The  tumour  is 


seized  and  drawn  down  with  a  vulsellum,  and  its  base  compressed  with 
the  clamp  (Fig.  840)  for  a  few  minutes;  its  free  surface  is  then  excised, 
not  too  close,  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat ;  and  the  surface 
thus  exposed  is  touched  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  or  with  the 
actual  cautery,  at  a  dull  red  heat, — observing  not  to  touch  the  clamp, 
lest  the  heat  be  communicated  and  the  operation  rendered  more  pain- 
ful, even  although  an  ivory-plated  instrument  be  used.  The  clamp  is 
removed,  and  the  part,  being  well  oiled,  is  returned  within  the  anus, 
completing  the  operation.  This  method,  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cusack,  of  Dublin,  has  been  chiefly  advocated  by  Lee  and  H.  Smith ; 
the  latter  Surgeon  having  devised  an  "  improved  clamp,"  worked  by 
a  screw,  so  that  pressure  may  be  gradually  taken  off,  and  any  bleed- 
ing vessel  can  be  readily  seen  and  secured. 
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Fig.  841. 


The  galvano-cautenj  may  be  mentioned,  as  another  method  of  using 
the  actual  cautery,  but  it  seems  to  offer  little  advantage. 

The  ecraseur  has  been  used  for  the  removal  of  internal  piles  ;  a 
practice  in  vogue  with  some  French  Surgeons,  especially  Chassaignac ; 
but  which  has  not  yet  found  much  favour  with  Surgeons  in  this 
country.  Although  a  painful  proceeding,  the  freedom  from  hgemor- 
rhage  might  recommend  it ;  but  the  probable  occurrence  of  stricture 
of  the  rectum  after  cicatrization,  is  a  very  grave  objection  to  this 
mode  of  operation. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. — Structural  Conditions. — In  connection 
with  internal  hemorrhoids,  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum  is  an  almost  necessary  ac- 
companiment. The  latter  may,  how- 
ever, occur  alone,  and  this  protrusion 
through  the  anal  orifice  is  sometimes 
called  prolapsus  ani ;  an  incorrect  desig- 
nation, seeing  that  the  anus,  as  merely 
the  terminal  aperture  of  the  rectum, 
cannot  itself  be  protruded. 

Prolapsus  recti  is  met  with  in  two 
forms.  Usually,  the  mucous  coat  alone 
descends,  owing  to  its  loose  connection 
with  the  muscular  coat ;  and  the  pro- 
lapsus then  consists  of  an  everted  dupli- 
cature  of  mucous  membrane.  Occasion- 
ally, the  mtiscular  coat  also  descends 
with  this  membrane.  The  possibility  of 
this  complete  prolapsus  of  the  rectum 

was  formerly  doubted  by  Copeland  and  other  authorities,  but  the 
question  is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  existence  of  such  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  King's  College.    (Fig.  841.) 

Signs.— The  signs  or  appearances  of  prolapsus  recti  are  very 
obvious;  the  protruded  part  has  the  ordinary  vascular-red  colour  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  wet  with  mucus;  the  surface  may  be 
thrown  into  transverse  rings  or  folds  around  the  protrusion.  Its  shape 
varies,  and  apparently  according  to  the  extent  of  the  part.  Com- 
mencing usually  in  the  form  of  one  or  two  lateral  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  on  either  side  of  the  anus,  the  protrusion  soon  becomes  an 
unbroken  ring,  encircling  the  anus;  as  it  enlarges,  it  acquires  a 
cyhndrical  shape,  tapering  somewhat  towards  its  free  end,  and  there 
presents  an  orifice  at  the  reflection  of  the  membrane  upwards  which 
leads  mto  the  bowel.  This  is  now  the  anal  orifice  of  the  rectum  The 
extent  of  protrusion  varies  considerably ;  in  children  reaching  per- 
haps, to  SIX  or  eight  inches;  in  adults  being  more  limited,  and  having 
more  of  a  globular  than  a  cylindrical  form.  In  old  persons,  the  pro- 
lapsus frequently  attains  a  large  size,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the 
sphmcter.  At  either  extreme  of  life,— infancy  or  old  age,— complete 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  snt  is 
more  liable  to  occur.  °  ' 

The  two  forms  of  prolapsus  may  be  readily  distinguished;  in  the 
descent  of  mucous  membrane  alone,  the  protruded  portion  is  continuous 
whnl  T^^'*"?  sphincter ;  whereas,  with  invagination  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  gut  there  will  be  a  distinct  and  deep  sulcus 
between  the  protrusion  and  the  margin  of  the  sphincter. 
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In  old-standing  prolapsus,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened 
and  leathery,  involving  the  submucous  cellular  tissue ;  the  sphincter 
IS  much  relaxed  and  the  anal  orifice  as  much  enlarged,  while  the 
surrounding  integument  is  thickened,  redundant,  and  pendulous; 
facilitating  the  occurrence  of  prolapsus.  ' 

Sympathetic  affections  of  other  organs  often  accompany  the  de- 
pressing sense  of  bearing  down  occasioned  by  the  prolapsus.  Irrita- 
bility of  the  urinary  bladder  or  spasmodic  retention  of  urine  are 
frequently  experieiiced,  and  much  flatulent,  dyspeptic  irritation,  abdo- 
minal pain,  especially  corresponding  to  the  transverse  colon,  and 
nausea.  Pain  sometimes  extends  across  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs. 
These  symptoms  are  aggravated  when  the  protrusion  is  recent  and 
nipped  by  the  sphincter,  but  the  bowel  may  then  recede  spontaneously ; 
a  more  chronic  state  of  loose  prolapsus,  oft  recurring  and  oft  returned 
is  productive  of  perpetual  suffering.  ' 

Congestion,  ulceration,  and  purulent  discharge  are  apt  to  occur; 
strangulation  and  sloughing  have  also  been  known  to  take  place,  and 
a  natural  cure  may  thus  be  effected.  ' 

Sometimes,  a  hernial  protrusion  descends  within  the  prolapsus  of 
the  bowel,  presenting  an  unusual  fulness,  more  often  in  the  perineum, 
with  some  divergence  of  the  anal  orifice.  This  complication  has 
happened  in  adults  of  both  sexes,  but  not,  I  believe,  in  children 

The  causes  of  prolapsus  are  predisposing,  or  exciting,  in  their  opera- 
tion. Predisposing  conditions  may  be  fairly  expressed  by  the  terms 
general  debility  with  an  atonic  state  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus, 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  weakly  children 
or  adults,  and  who  are  the  subjects  of  atonic,  flatulent,  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  vary  with  the  pei-iod 
of  life ;  in  childhood,  ascarides  or  some  other  source  of  intestinal 
irritation,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  frequently  results  in  prolapsus, — 
especially  when  the  child  is  habitually  placed  upon  a  chamber  utensil, 
and  there  allowed  to  strain  away ;  in  adults,  constipation,  and  espe- 
cially accumulation  of  fgeces  in  the  rectum,  is  the  more  common  cause, 
aided  by  the  straining  efforts  in  defecation.  The  bowel  comes  down 
with  each  evacuation,  and  progressively  enlarges.  Other  causes 
operate  in  a  similar  manner ;  stone  in  the  bladder,  exciting  frequent 
and  difficult  micturition,  is  a  cause  of  prolapsus  at  either  extreme 
period  of  life  ;  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
state, as  life  advances,  and  the  latter  especially  in  old  age.  The 
habitual  use  of  copious  lavements  has  undoubtedly  a  prolapsing 
tendency.  Internal  hasmorrhoids  result  in  prolapsus,  by  dragging 
down  the  overlying  mucous  membrane  with  them  in  their  descent. 

Treatment. — Having  regard  to  the  causes  of  prolapsus,  its  remedial 
treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local,  the  latter  including 
operative  measures. 

The  boiuol  must,  of  course,  be  first  attended  to,  when  in  a  state  of 
protrusion.  Reduction  is  accomplished,  in  the  recumbent  position,  by 
gentle  and  uniform  compression  of  the  protruded  portion  with  both 
hands,  using  a  soft  towel  or  piece  of  lint  to  protect  the  mucous 
surface,  and  to  prevent  its  slipping  from  under  the  fingers.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  returning  the  bowel,  when  the  protrusion  is 
large  or  the  sphincter  tight.  Chloroform  might  then  be  administered 
to  overcome  the  resistance  ;  or,  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
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bowel,  it  may  pass  up  witli  the  finger  and  not  re-descend  wlien  it 
is  withdrawn ;  but,  in  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  partially 
divide  the  sphincter  by  inserting  a  straight  narrow  bistoury  or  teno- 
tomy-knife  between  the  bowel  and  the  anal  orifice.  When  the  bowel 
is  fairly  returned,  a  pad  of  lint  or  piece  of  sponge  must  be  apphed 
over  the  anus,  and  retained  in  siho  by  a  T  bandage.  A  well-fitting 
rectal  supporter  or  truss  should  be  worn  in  old-standing,  established 
prolapsus.  But  a  simple  expedient,  of  American  origin,  will  sometimes 
prove  very  efficacious  ;  a  strip  of  thick  plaster  is  drawn  vertically  over 
the  anus,  thus  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  sphincter  muscle  and  the  bowel. 
After  an  evacuation,  a  fresh  strip  is  reapplied. 

The  constitutional  treatment  will  vary  with  the  cause  of  prolapsus. 
A  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  always  appropriate,  but  the  state  of  the 
bowels  must  be  specially  regarded.    In  children,  and  especially  the 
ill-fed  children  of  the  poor,  it  will  generally  be  requisite  to  correct  an 
irregular  action  of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea,  as  depending  on  improper 
diett  often  an  excess  of  vegetable  food.    The  removal  of  this  cause  ot 
intestinal  irritation  must  be  coupled  with  the  administration  of  tonic 
purgatives,  and  the  rectification  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  Perhaps 
the°most  generally  useful  form  of  combination  is  rhubarb,  hydrar- 
gyrum cum  creta,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  taken  as  a, 
powder  every  night  at  bed-time.     Ascarides  may  be  the  source  of 
irritation  in  some  cases,  or  the  diarrhoea  may  be  sympathetic  as 
depending  on  dentition.    In  adults,  the  habitual  constipation_  usually 
present  must  be  overcome  by  castor  oil,  senna  electuary,  or  bitartrate 
of  potash ;  or  by  mild  enemata,  if  the  constipation  be  rectal.  Stone 
in  the  bladder,  enlarged  prostate,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra  will 
obviously  require  attention,  when  prolapsus  depends  on  these  causes. 

Local  treatment,  of  a  medicinal  character,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  astringent  injections,  to  correct  the  relaxed  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  For  this  purpose,  the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  with  alum, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  of  the  latter  to  eight  ounces  of  the 
decoction,  will  be  sufficiently  astringent  ;  and  a  third  of  the  quan- 
tity enough  for  an  injection.  The  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  a 
drachm  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  also  an  excellent  astringent ;  two  or 
three  ounces  being  thrown  up,  or  more  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Mr.  Curling  usually  prescribes  the  one  formula ;  Sir  B. 
Brodie  preferred  the  other.  Infusion  of  rhatany,  or  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage.  Any  injection 
should  be  used  cold,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rectum  for  some 
time,  which  is  more  conveniently  done  at  bed-time.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane  must  be  managed  on  ordinary 
principles.  Thus,  an  ulcerated  surface  may  be  brushed  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Operative  procedures  are  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  inveterate  pro- 
lapsus. They  are  excision,  ligature,  and  cauterization.  The  object 
is  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  contraction,  by  the  healing  of  a 
wounded  surface,  or  after  slight  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  shall  effectually  and  permanently  brace  up  the  previously  prolapsed 
part. 

Excision,  as  first  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  consisted 
in  removing  only  the  loose  and  pendulous  flaps  of  skin  around  the 
anus  ;  but  Dupuytren's  modification  consists  in  removing  also  portions 
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wh^n%r'''°"f  ^e^brane.  This  procedure  is  certainly  requisite 
mtLnt  "^^-brane  thickened^   t  S 

patient  lying  on  his  back  and  the  legs  trussed  up  as  for  lithotomv  a 
fold  of  skm  and  mucous  membrane,  !t  the  side  of  the  a"us  and  more 
Fm  f  according  to  the  laxity  of  the  part  is 

•  Tof.r'^  ^  vulsellumf  or  with  Willcox's  forceps  (Fii 
mZ),  drawn  a  little  forward,  and  excised  with  a  curved 
pair  of  scissors.  This  is  repeated  on  the  other  side 
thus  forming  two  oval  wounds,  longitudinally  •  and 
sometimes  further  portions  may  require  removal. '  Any 
bleeding  arterial  vessels  should  be  twisted  or  tied  •  lest 
1^1.  haemorrhage  occurring  after  the  operation,  bleeding  mav 
I^^^JHI^      take  place  into  the  bowel  and  escape  ohservation. 

Ligature  was  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Copeland 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  a  condition  of  voluminous 
and  lax  mucous  membrane— associated  perhaps  with 
internal  haemorrhoids— but  unaccompanied  with  any  or 
much  participation  of  the  anal  integument.  The  ope- 
ration is  easily  performed,  by  seizing  with  a  vulsellum 
selected  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  castincr 
a  whipcord  ligature  around  each  ;  cutting  off  the  ends 
of  thread,  and  returning  the  whole  within  the  sphincter. 

Cauterization  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  this  method  of  treatment  was  much 
advocated  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  It  has  since  been  employed 
in  many  cases.  Mr.  Ashton  has  applied  the  concen- 
trated acid  with  the  "happiest  result,"  and  Mr.  H. 
Smith  has  found  it  act  like  "  a  charm."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  these  representations,  quali- 
fied as  they  are  by  specification  of  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions of  prolapsus.  Nitric  acid  is  suitable  in  the  same 
condition  as  that  fitted  for  ligature;  but  it  is  specially  applicable 
■when  the  mucous  membrane  is  extremely  vascular,— of  an  arterial 
character  rather  than  venous,  with  a  velvety  appearance ;  or,  again, 
when  the  surface  has  an  unhealthy,  ulcerated  appearance.  The°acid 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  glass  brush ;  care  being  taken  to  protect  the 
surrounding  parts  with  thick  oil  or  grease,  and  to  dab  away  any  excess 
of  acid  from  the  diseased  surface.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  has  been 
known  to  ensue  ;  this  result  having  occurred,  according  to  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham's  experience,  in  several  cases. 

Chloroform  may  be  administered  in  any  of  these  operations,  not  so 
much  for  its  aneesthetic  influence,  as  to  relax  the  incessant  action  of 
the  sphincter. 

Polypus  of  the  Rectum. — Any  growth  springing  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  attached  by  a  narrow  and  elongated 
pedicle,  is  named  a  polypus  of  the  rectum.  The  tumour,  thus  charac- 
terized by  its  stalked  shape,  differs  in  structure  from  simple  hyper- 
trophy of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  occasionally  peduncu- 
lated. 

Polypus-growth  varies  in  structure  and  appearance,  forming  dif- 
ferent species,  which  have  been  variously  named  by  authors  on  this 
subject.  They  may  be  described  as — (1)  the  vascular  polypus;  (2) 
the  villous,  an  extremely  vascular  growth;   (3)  the  lohulated,  also 
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Fig.  843* 


vascular  and  semi-malignant ;  (4)  the  Jibro-cellular  or  mucous  polypus  ; 
and  (5)  the  fibrosis  polypus.  The  first  four  species  are  soft  ^  con- 
sistence, and  the  vascular  forms  are  prone  to  bleed  ;  the  fifth  is  hard, 
and  conlparatively  bloodless.  In  point  of  situation, 
any  form  of  polypus  springs  from  the  mucous 
membrane  within  the  sphincter ;  but  generally  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  ranging  from  about 
an  inch  to  three  inches  from  the  anus.  The  size 
varies  in  different  species ;  the  ordinary  vascular 
polypus  being  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  cherry, 
the  villous  species  attaining  to  that  of  an  orange. 
(Fig.  843.)  This  form  of  polypus  has  been  spe- 
cially described  by  Mr.  Quain.  Polypus-growth  is 
usually  single,  but  more  than  one  or  several  may 
form.  The  period  of  life  varies,  and  principally 
in  relation  to  the  species  of  growth.  Vascular 
polypus  is  the  form  commonly  found  in  children  ; 
other  species  chiefly  in  adults, — a  villous  polypus, 
in  the  rectum  of  a  man  aged  seventy,  was  not  de- 
tected until  about  five  years  previously.  The  spe- 
cimen is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.     Generally  speaking,   polypus  of  the  ,     a-  a 

rectum  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  according  to  bir  A. 
Cooper's  experience  ;  in  adults,  according  to  the  observations  ot  iJushe 

and  Syme.  „       ,  ■,      n  it. 

Symptoms.— The  general  symptoms  of  rectal  polypus  are  those 
referable  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  rectum.  A  sense  of 
weight  and  fulness,  with  tenesmus  and  mucous  discharge,  is  followed 
by  protrusion  of  the  growth  when  an  evacuation  occurs,  and  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  sphincter,  if  the  tumour  be  situated  in  the  anus  or  is 
attached  by  a  long  stalk  higher  up.  As  a  growing  polypus  enlarges, 
diarrhoea,  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels,  irritabihty  of  the  blad- 
der, and  other  sympathetic  affections  supervene.  Obstruction  ot  the 
bowel  produces  variously  contorted  or  figured  faeces,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  almost  complete  retention  of  the  faeces,  with  intestinal  disten- 
sion.   This  result  happened  in  the  case  of  the  villous  growth  just 

alluded  to.  •    i  i 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  mechanical  ongm,  haemorrhage, 
recurring  from  time  to  time,  is  characteristic  of  the  vascular  forms  of 
polypus,°as  distinguished  from  those  which  bleed  less  readily.  Malig- 
nant vascular  polypus  is  attended,  moreover,  with  certain  peculiar 
symptoms :  pain,  lancinating  and  extending  up  the  sacrum  and  down 
the  thighs,  amounting  to  scalding  agony  when  a  motion  passes; 
copious  bloody,  fetid,  purulent  discharge,  as  ulceration  supervenes; 
and  the  sallow  cachectic  emaciation  of  advanced  cancerous  disease. 

Examination  of  the  polypus-growth  will  determine  the  particular 
species  ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished,  either  by  injection  of  warm 
*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1276.  Villous  cancer  of  the  rectum— the  bowel  being 
inverted.  The  filaments  are  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  sub- 
jacent mucous  membrane  appeared  healthy.  There  is  a  large  irregular  aperture,  as 
if  the  bowel  had  been  torn,  rather  than  ulcerated.  From  a  person  who  had  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  groin  for  thirty  years  before  death.  This  had  resulted  from 
mortification  of  a  herniated  portion'  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  with,  at 
last,  complete  closure  of  the  intestine  below.   (W.  Lawrence.) 
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vascular  forms  of  boI  vdu,  1  -"n 1""^}'Z'"^y  as  roBaida  the 
advisability  of  tbis  method  of  rPT! "f'  S^'"^ 

polypus  had  better  be  transfixed  at  iL  W  bf  .  \}'">^'^-'¥^<:i 
double  ligature;  each  portion  1 ^\lZt'L7'Z:'  ^ 
the  bowel,  and  out  of  reach  with  the  flr,rer«  tk^  situated  high  up 
passed  by  means  of  a  donbTe  canuuIs  T,.  ,1,  l?"'"''  ^ 
catheter.  Is  in  ligaturing  polypus  S  th^  utel  ' 

Steiotiiee  or  tee  Reotdm.-Sw*™!  Co,rfaW-The  rectum  llt^ 

fi^ro^  thickening,  or  cLert'rclf^XIf'rhrcraS' J^hlS 
Fig.  844  *  J^ese  two  conditions  of  stricture  difFer  widely 

m  their  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment. 

(i.)  Fihrous  Stricture.—TUs  condition  of 
stricture  presents  a  prominent  ring  within  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum,  entirely  or  partially  sur- 
rounding the  cavity  of  the  bowel.    It  consists 
apparently  of  a  fold  of  thickened  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  principally  of  fibrous  condensation 
o±  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  ;  occasionally 
there  is  coexisting  liypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  rarely  any  change  in  the  peritoneal  in- 
vestment, which  generally  retains  its  healthy 
structure.    The  structural  alteration  is  some- 
times limited  m  extent,  presenting  an  annular 
stricture  (Fig.  844);  more  often,  the  induration 
extends  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  more  in 
length,  reaching   perhaps  to  three  or  four 
inches,  or  even  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
rectum.    If  the  thickening  is  greater  on  one 
side  of  the  bowel  than  the  other,  the  passacre 
assumes  an  irregular  winding  shape.    In  rare 
cases,  the  contraction  of  the  canal  seems  due  to 
muscular  action,  no  structural  change  having 
been  discovered  in  the  coats  of  the  rectum;  and 
also  rarely,  it  is  owing  to  the  formation  of 
thP  wnll  nf  fl..      ,       ^hvons  bands  across  the  cavity  of  the  bowel, 
conditions  of  remaimng  unaffected.    Specimens  of  both  these 

mew^  Hosr>in  Tl   ""'.i'^^'^  ^^"^^^^  °f  St.  Bartholo- 

S  fibro.,  S     '     '  ^^^^^  Musenm.    The  situation 

ot  fibrous  stricture  is  commonly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  from 

dilaL«L^o^fT/w.T^^  1^1'-    S™Ple  stricture  of  the  rectum;  with 

dilatation  of  the  bowel  above,  and  contraction  or  narrowing  of  the  passage  below. 
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an  incli  and  a  half  to  two  inches  from  the  anus,  and  easily  vyithin  reacli 
of  the  finger ;  next  in  order  of  fi-equency,  at  two  to  three  inches  from 
the  anus ;  then  at  four  or  five  inches  ;  and  sometimes  at  the  junction 
of  the  bowel  with  the  sigmoid  fixure  of  the  colon.    Very  rarely,  two 
distinct  strictures  have  been  met  with ;  two  such  cases  were  seen  by 
Mr.  Curlino-,  one  of  which  originated  in  dysentery.    Above  the  seat  of 
stricture,  the  rectum  is  usually  dilated,  and  thickened  just  above  the 
part  diseased.    This  thickening  is  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  functional  action  of  the 
bowel  at  this  point  to  overcome  the  obstruction.    The  mucous  mem- 
brane, above  the  stricture,  is  seldom  healthy ;  being  either  unduly  vas- 
cular, or  ulcerated  and  pus-discharging.    Ulcerated  apertures  may  at 
length  lead  downwards  along  fistulous  passages  which  open  externally 
near  the  anus,  or  in  the  front  of  the  perineum,  or  behind,  as  far  off  as 
the  buttock.    Sometimes,  a  fistulous  communication  forms  between 
the  rectum  and  the  vagina  or  the  urethra,  or  between  the  bowel  and 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.    Below  the  stricture,  the  coats  of  the 
bowel  are  less  changed;  but  there  is  frequently  difEuse  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  perhaps  hsemorrhoids,  or  a  complete  fistula  in  ano. 

Stjmptoms. — Stricture  of  the  rectum  commences  insidiously.  The 
earliest  symptom  is  that  of  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  fseces  in  the  act  of  defsecation.    Hence,  frequent  constipation 
ensues,  with  straining  efforts  at  stool.    This  difficulty  may  be  readily 
overcome  by  a  solvent  purgative,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  remain 
unsuspected.   But  the  f^ces  become  more  scanty,  narrowed  or  figured, 
and  often  voided  in  small  lumps.    Fsecal  and  flatulent  accumulations 
above  the  stricture  give  rise  to  abdominal  distension  ;  while  an  irre- 
gular, feculent,  and  mucous  diarrhoea  occasionally  relieves  the  other- 
wise habitual  tendency  to  constipation.     In  the  ulcerative  condition, 
scalding  pain,  and  bloody,  slimy  mucous  or  purulent  discharge,  are 
superadded  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction.    Examination  per  rectum 
will  affirm  or  negative  the  presence  of  stricture.    On  introducing  the 
forefinger  into  the  rectum,  the  stricture  can  generally  be  felt ;  when 
its  nature — whether  fibrous  or  malignant — perhaps  the  degree  of  con- 
traction, and  its  extent,  may  also  be  determined.    If  situated  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  introduction  of  an  oiled  wax  or  gum-elastic 
bougie  may  possibly  enable  the  Surgeon  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
stricture,  but  not  its  nature  ;  also  its  height  from  the  anus,  the  degree 
and  extent  of  contraction, — by  observing  the  relative  length,  the  size, 
and  obstructed  portion  of  the  bougie.    In  using  the  instrument,  all 
these  particulars  must  be  gained  very  cautiously;  the  curve  of  the 
rectum  from  before  backwards,  and  its  inclination  to  the  left  high  up, 
being  duly  remembered ;  also  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  against 
which  the  point  of  the  i)ougie  is  apt  to  impinge  ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  natural  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  may  intercept  its  pro- 
gress.   Unless  these  circumstances  be  observed,  as  to  the  course  and 
interior  of  the  canal,  some  degree  of  obstruction  might  convey  the  im- 
pression of  stricture.    Indiscriminate  pressure  might  then  rupture  the 
mucous  membrane  and  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  the  point  of  the 
instrument  seeming  to  pass,  really  turns  downwards  into  the  rectum. 
When  the  obstruction  is  partly  due  to  spasmodic  action,  it  yields  moro 
readily  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  sources  of  compressiom 
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S.crtTeniZ:ZTor  °  ^^''^  symptoms  may  be  referable, 
backward  flexion  oHb.  T  °^  ^^'^  V^of^tate,  retroversion  or 

uai.™ra  nexion  ot  the  uterus,  or  an  ovarian  tumour. 

r^vnrJSt.T'''  T  stricture  relate  to  its  pathological  origin  It 

proceeds  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  sub 

thrrttVrl  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^p-^^'     affec  r'g 

rLult^  J  t  r  ;    ^^'^^^^^"^      abrasion  of  the  mucous  iembranc? 

IZtZ  I  any  source  of  irritation,  as  the  im- 

paction or  passage  of  hardened  fseces,  foreign  bodies,  as  fish-bonr^ 
etc. ;  or  the  straining  efforts  in  forcible  def^!ation.    SyphiUs  has  un- 
doubtedly been  known  to  produce  stricture  of  the  rect^,  eTtheTas  a 

In^Z""  """'f-^'l  ^^'''T.  partur'itTon  or  the 

Of  Wn/''  ^  instruments  for  delivery  may  induce  inflammation 
Of  twenty-eight  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  which  came  under 
ivir.  burling  s  observation,  twenty  were  women;  and  in  nine  of  them 
atfriSllT  ,f      la^°nr,  some  of  which  were  distinctly 

attributed  to  an  injury  at  the  time.  The  greater  liability  of  females  to 
this  disease  accords  also  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Copeland  and  of 
Ur.  ±5ushe.  An  external  injury  to  the  part  has  occasionaUy  been  the 
cause,  as  a  severe  kick  in  the  fundament: 

2Vea^meri^.-The  principle  of  treatment  is  mechanical  dilatation  of 
the  stricture.  Considerable  judgment  will  be  requisite  in  carrying  out 
this  treatment.  Besides  attention  to  the  natural  course  and  character 
of  the  canal  and  the  nature  of  the  stricture,  two  additional  rules  should 
always  be  observed  in  using  dilatation,-namely,  never  to  make  any 
iorcible  effort,  and  never  to  cause  pain,  nor  the  risk  of  haemorrha-e 
which  might  be  perilous.  The  instrument  used  should  always  pass 
^stor  oU  ■  ""^^  ^^^^  ""'^'^  aperients,  especially 

When  situated  low  down,  dilatation  can  be  effected  with  tolerable 
tacility,  by  the  introduction  of  a  proper-sized  gum-elastic  boucrie  or 
compressed  sponge-tent.    Either  form  of  dilator  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  m  the  stricture  ;  the  bougie  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  tent 
may  remain  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.    Dilatation  must  be 
renewed  every  two  or  three  days,  and  with  instruments  of  progres- 
sively increasing  size.    Tent-dilatation  is,  however,  the  most  effectual, 
owing  to  the  swelling  character  of  the  compressed  sponge.    A  very 
tight  annular  or  almost  membranous  stricture  may  be  advantageously 
notched  with  a  protected  bistoury,— my  "concealed  fistula°knife  " 
being  serviceable  for  this  purpose.    The  posterior  aspect  of  the  canal 
IS  the  safest  for  a  slight  incision,  not  to  endanger  the  peritoneum. 
JUiIatation  can  then  be  accomplished  by  widening  the  seat  of  contrac- 
tion with  the  forefinger  of  each  hand,  introduced  into  the  bowel ;  and 
maintained  by  a  bougie  or  tent.    Various  other  dilating  instruments 
have  been  devised,  by  Weiss,  Bushe,  Arnott,  Sir  C.  Bell,  Charriere  of 
Fans,  Nelaton,  Bermond,  Todd,  Costallat,  and  Coxeter ;  all  of  them 
are  ingenious,  yet  not  so  efficient  as  the  bougie. 

If  the  stricture  be  situated  high  up,  the  same  treatment  may  be 
adopted,  but  with  very  great  caution.  A  wax  or  a  very  flexible  gum- 
elastic  bougie  should  be  used.  Pain  or  spasm  following  the  use  of 
instruments  admit  of  relief  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  opiate 
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Fig.  845* 


suppositories.  Constipation  often  remains,  even  after  dilatation  of  the 
stricture ;  but  as  tlie  result  of  loss  of  power  in  the  distended  bowel 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  tbe  action  of  tbe  bowel  wiU  perhaps  be 
restored  bj  tonics,  and  oleaginous  enemata  ;  or  it  may  be  preferable  to 
administer  castor  oil  in  small  doses  daily,  or  a  lenitive  electuary  of 
senna  and  sulphur,  thus  to  obtain  a  regular  soft  evacuation.  Cod-liver 
oil  seems  to  be  laxative  as  well  as  nutritious  ;  and  in  any  case,  the  diet 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  to  avoid  any  accumulation  of  hard,  in- 
dio-estible  food.  But,  however  temporarily  successful  dilatation  may 
prove,  a  permanent  cure  is  seldom  if  ever  effected.  Dupuytren, 
Bushe,  and  Dr.  CoUes,  of  Dublin,  emphatically  concur  in  the  same 
opinion ;  Mr.  Curling  takes  a  more  favourable  view  of  this  plan  of 
treatment.  Undoubtedly  much  wiU  depend  on  having  to  deal  with 
fibrous  stricture  in  an  early  stage  of  its  formation,  and  in  prolonging 
the  course  of  dilatation  for  some  weeks  or  months  after  apparent  cure. 

Palliative  treatment  affords  relief  to  the  pain  and  discharge. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  or  the  mild  citrine  ointment,  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  within  the  stricture,  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush  passed  through  an  anal  specu- 
lum. Hgemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by  cold 
water,  solution  of  alum,  or  other  styptic  injec- 
tion, administered  through  a  long  tube.  Plug- 
ging the  rectum  will  be  necessary,  in  the  event 
of  any  serious  or  persistent  haemorrhage,  such 
as  would  be  consequent  on  forcible  dilatation. 

In  extreme  cases,  of  almost  complete  obstruc- 
tion, Amussat's  operation  of  colotomy  must  be 
resorted  to. 

(2.)  Gancerous  Stricture. — The  coats  of  the 
rectum  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  cancer — scirrhous,  encephaloid,  colloid, 
and  epithelial ;  resulting  severally  in  stricture  of 
the  bowel.  Any  such  growth  forming  external 
to  the  rectum  may  so  press  upon  and  implicate 
the  bowel,  as  to  have  the  same  effect.  The 
disease  is  usually  situated  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  within  three  inches  from  the  anus 
(Fig.  846) ;  less  frequently,  at  the  junction  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  but  any  por- 
tion of  the  bowel  may  be  affected. 

Symptoms. — Commencing  insidiously,  the  early  or  mechanical 
symptoms  of  obstruction  are  similar  to  those  arising  from  fibrous 
stricture.  But  the  excruciating  pain,  its  lancinating  character,  dart- 
ing up  the  sacrum  and  extending  down  the  limbs,  the  aggravated 
intensity  of  the  pain,  as  of  molten  lead,  when  the  faeces  pass,  and 
especially  when  ulceration  has  supervened,  with  the  increased  tendency 
to  haemorrhage,  and  copious,  fetid,  purulent  discharge ; — these  symp- 
toms are  more  or  less  diagnostic  of  cancerous  stricture.  Subsequently, 
the  peculiar  cachectic  appearance  and  emaciation  are  distinctive  consti- 

♦  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1266a.  Scirrhous  cancer  of  the  rectum, — section  of  the 
bowel,  showing  great  thickeaing  of  its  coats,  and  stricture  of  the  canal.  (Professor 
Tartridge.) 
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",Z^tl,  the^SttT^^^^^  probabl,  determine 

introducing  the  fiLer  in  o  th.  vf  l""^  -f  ^^l^^^r^^^  down-on 
bowel  and^arrow S^of  the l..r  '  thickening  of  the 

qo^o!-      '  more  extensive  than  usual  in  fibrous  stricture 

stSurr  oStSd'"'    ''r^    ^^^"^  abou^thf str^f 

i  ,  1  ^i^^drawmg  the  finger,  it  is  covered  with  blood  and 
pus  Fistulous  communications  form  between  the  bowel  and  adioin^n^ 
parts  -the  vagina,  bladder,  or  urethra,  which  also  become  impS 
la^LITndt'/  T^'  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  bec^ome  en- 

larged and  secondary  cancer  may  be  developed  in  other  internal  parts 
-the  lumbar  glands,  peritoneum,  or  liver/  Death  results  from  fS 
obstruction,  or  from  these  complications. 

The  liability  to  cancer  of  the  rectum  varies  with  the  period  of  life 
and  .60.     It  occurs  generally  in  middle  life,  and  women  L  sSd  to  be 
more  subject  than  men     This  latter  predisposition  seems  doubtfoT 
Of  twenty-one  cases  noted  by  Mr.  Curling,  seventeen  were  maJes  and 

^'  MTb  %  ^.^T"  '''''  by  Mr.  Baker  ;  the 

np.l   ;   «  ^S^-  ^^^^  ^'S^^  ^^^e  "^ales,  and  only  three  females 

Of  thirty.five  cases  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  as  ^corded ^  Mr.  Car  er 
nineteen  were  men,  and  sixteen  women. 

^•^f^rfl'^'-'^-^r  are  alone  practicable.    They  con- 

sist  chiefly  m  a  light  nonnshing  diet  and  a  tonic  course  of  treatment; 
with  regulation  of  the  bowels  and  solution  of  the  feeces  by  castor  oil 
and  other  mild  aperients,  and  opiates  administered  internally,  and  per 
J  Injection  or  suppository,  to  assuage  pain.  Chloroform  applied 
locally  to  the  anus  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  covered  with  oil-silk,  or 
inhaled  as  usual  has  given  marked  ease,  although  not  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  msensibihty ;  and  its  anesthetic  influence  may  be  resorted  to 
daily,  it  necessary. 

The  introduction  of  any  instruments  is  always  hazardous.  Bouc^ies 
and  tents  must  not  be  thought  of.  Feculent  accumulations  above  the 
stricture  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  passing  a  long  tube  throuo-h 
the  stricture,  and  then  giving  an  injection  of  warm  wa,ter.  But  this 
proceeding  must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Excision  of  the  cancerous  mass  was  proposed  and  practised  by 
Lisfranc  ;  and  afterwards  by  Dieffenbach,  with  success  in  no  less,  it  is 
said,  than  thirty  patients,  not  one  of  whom  died  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.  Nevertheless,  that  such  a  procedure  is  justifiable  may  well 
be  doubted.  Colotomy,  in  the  left  loin,  seems  a  far  more  surgical 
resource,  both  as  a  means  of  relieving  misery  connected  with  the 
rectum  and  of  prolonging  life.  This  operation  was  originally  advocated 
by  Mr.  Curling,  on  the  physiological  principle  that  by  discharging  the 
±£eces,  without  allowing  any  passage  through  the  rectal  stricture,  the 
part  aftected  will  thus  be  set  at  rest.  He  administers  an  injection  to 
somewhat  distend  the  colon,  in  order  to  secure  it  more  readily  when 
reached  by  the  lumbar  incision.  The  results  of  operation  have  been 
encouraging,— both  for  the  relief  of  the  excruciating  pain  during 
evacuation  and  the  other  rectal  symptoms,  and  in  the  duration  of  life. 
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Rectal  Fistula. — Fistulous  communications  are  liable  to  form 
between  the  rectum  and  adjoinining  organs :  the  bladder,  as  Recto- 
vesical Fistula,  in  the  male ;  and  the  vagina,  as  Recto-vaginal  Fistula, 
in  the  female. 

(1.)  Becto-vesical  Fistula  is  not  often  met  with.   It  may  result  from 
disease,  forming  an  ulcerative  communication 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  as  in  cancer  Fig.  846.* 

of  the  gut  (Fig.  846) ;  or  be  of  traumatic  origin, 
as  from  a  wound  of  the  bowel  in  the  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

Signs. — The  escape  and  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  either  organ — of  urine  per  amim, 
and  of  feculent  matter  and  flatus  per  urethram 
— at  once  proclaims  the  nature  of  the  lesion; 
while  digital  or  ocular  examination  through  a 
double-bladed  anal  speculum,  will  plainly  de- 
tect the  situation  and  size  of  the  fistulous  open- 
ing. "When  resulting  from  disease,  the  can- 
cerous or  simple  nature  of  the  fistula  can  thus 
also  be  readily  discovered.  Constant  irritation, 
excoriation,  and  offensive  odour  accompany  the 
discharge  of  urine  and  feculent  matter  ;  the 
patient  leading  a  life  of  seclusion  and  misery. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  close  the  fis- 
tulous opening ;  but  the  surgical  procedure  ap- 
propriate for  this  purpose  must  depend  on  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  opening.  Cancerous  fistula  is  incurable;  and 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  palliate  the  patient's  suffering,  by  opiate  and 
detergent  injections,  with  constitutional  support.  Traumatic  fistula, 
if  recent,  and  of  small  size,  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  contract  and 
close,  by  introducing  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  occasionally,  or  by 
means  of  the  actual  cautery, — a  red-hot  wire,  or  platinum  wire  heated 
by  the  galvanic  current,  as  devised  by  Mr.  Marshall ;  an  anal  speculum 
being  used  to  protect  the  bowel,  and  effect  the  cauterization  exactly 
within  the  fistulous  opening.  An  old,  callous  fistula,  and  of  larger  size, 
cannot  be  closed  in  this  manner ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  it  open, 
and  convert  the  rectal  or  anal  into  a  perineal  fistula,  so  that  it  may 
granulate  and  heal  from  the  bottom.  This  is  accomplished  by  pass- 
ing a  grooved  staff  through  the  urethra,  and  cutting  down  upon  it ; 
dividing  the  sphincter  and  intervening  portion  of  bowel,  A  strip  of 
lint  is  then  placed  in  the  wound. 

(2.)  Becto-vaginal  Fistula  is  usually  of  traumatic  origin ;  the  result 
of  sloughing  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  from  long- continued  im- 
paction of  the  head  or  the  use  of  instruments  during  parturition.  The 
size  of  the  opening  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  a  small  perforation 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  It  may  be  complicated 
by  laceration  of  the  perineum. 

Signs. — The  discharge  of  feculent  matter  and  flatus  from  the  vagina 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mas.,  1269.  Kecto-vesical  fistula,  from  cancerous  ulceration. 
The  ulcer  of  the  rectum  is  deep  and  irregular,  and  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
prostate  gland  for  nearly  tliree  inches  upwards;  a  soft,  flat  tumour,  about  two 
inches  long,  projects  around  the  vesical  aperture,  just  above  the  ureters.  There 
was  another  such  tumour,  of  smaller  size,  higher  up  on  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  All 
the  tibsues  around  the  rectum  were  indurated  and  contracted.  (Hunterian.) 
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eLSl^oniSX'f "  recto-vaginal  communication;  and 
KV^m^  ^  u  inspection  by  introducing  the  duck 

t:Z:  rT^^^  "^^'i  the  situation  and  Lent  of  the  Aperture 
i>eat7nent  ~1he  procedure  for  closing  a  recto-vaginal  fistula  inn.f 
be  determined  primarily,  according  to  whether  the  op^emng  be  BimnTe 
or  complicated  with  laceration  of  the  perineum.  ^  ^  P'^' 
T^PrW^i."  ^"'^°:''''3inal  Fistula,  if  recent,  and  of  small  size  mav 
perhaps  be  c  osed  by  cauterization  gently  with  nitrate  of  silver  k  S 
wa  1  n7?i°'  *^^P^<^^-^-^  loop,  applied  within  the  opening;  the  knterior 

Tld  fis  uln'  ^T?^'"^        '"^''^  duck-billed  sp;culum  In 

old  fistula  and  of  larger  extent,  must  be  closed  by  a  plastic  operation 
The  bowels  having  been  thoroughly  emptied  by  aperiel,  and  anTnema 
on  the  morning  of  operation,  the  duck-billed  speculum  is  introduced 
and  the  fistula,  m  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  entirely  exposed  the 
patient  lying  recumbent,  with  the  legs  raised  and  held  apart  and  the 
bu  tocks  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  as  for  lithotomy.     The  Sur  Jon 
sitting  opposite  the  perineum,  he  freely  pares  the  margin  of^the 
openmg;  then,  the  edges  are  brought  into  even  and  easy  apposition 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina ;  to  effect  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  sphincter  ani  on  either  side,  in  order  to  overcome 
tension  and  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  after  the  operation  The 
sides  of  the  opemng  are  evenly  secured  in  apposition  by  means  of 
silver  or  platinum  wire  sutures  ;  taking  care  to  transfix  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  gut,  excluding  its  mucous  membrane,  and  observing 
to  bring  the  sutures  through  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  half  aS 
inch  beyond  the  pared  edges,  above  and  below.    The  suture-wires  are 
faxed  by  a  close  twist  of  the  wire  across  the  line  of  aperture,  or  thev  mav 
be  passed  through  a  perforated  leaden  shield,  overlying  the  aperture 
then  through  split  shot,  which  are  clamped  with  forceps  close  upon  the 
shield,  so  as  to  fix  it  upon  the  vaginal  wall.    The  ends  of  wire  are 
snipped,  and  the  operation  completed.    4/-ier-treatment  is  most  im- 
portant    It  consists  m  preventing  any  action  of  the  bowels  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  by  keeping  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  opium  until 
firm  union  is  established.    A  laxative  aperient,  or  an  enema  of  castor 
oil  and  gruel  may  then  be  administered.    Cleanliness  is  also  essential 
to  success ;  the  vagina  being  syringed  with  cold  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  urine  drawn  off  by  a  catheter  as  occasion  requires 
About  the  end  of  a  week,  the  sutures  may  be  snipped  through  and 
gently  withdrawn.     A  small  aperture,  even  a  pin-hole  opening  not 
unfrequently  remains,  and  obstinately  resists  closure.    This  must  be 
treated,  as  already  described,  by  touching  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the 
wire-cautery.  In  one  such  case— after  the  usual  operative  procedure 
I  applied  the  actual  cautery  on  seven  different  occasions,  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  pin-hole  aperture. 

The  complication  of  a  Lacerated  Perinewm  must  be  treated  by  the 
appropriate  operation,  described  in  connection  with  that  condition  •  the 
fistulous  aperture  being  closed  by  paring,  and  sutures.  I  have  thus 
closed  a  recto-vaginal  fistula,  and  subsequently  a  laceration  of  the 
perineum,  which  existed  in  the  same  woman;  and  in  whom  also  a 
tight  annular  membranous  stricture  of  the  rectum  was  cured,  by 
dividing  its  free  margin  with  scissors,  at  two  or  three  points  of  its 
circumference,  and  which  I  then  dilated  as  usual,  by  the  occasional 
passage  of  a  bougie. 
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(3.)  Entero-vaginal  Fistula  is  a  rare  occurrence  ;  a  communication 
having  been  formed  between  the  small  intestine  and  the  vagina.  This 
condition  would  simulate  a  recto- vaginal  fistula ;  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  distinguished  by  the  feculent  discharge  having  a  more  yellow  colour, 
and  less  stercoraceous  character. 

Such  fistula  is  incurable.  An  operation  has  been  performed  by  Roux 
and  Casamayor,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication  between  the 
small  and  large  intestine;  but  the  deep 
and  difficult  dissection  necessary  for  this 
purpose  has  proved  fatal. 

Anal  Tumouks. — Various  forms  of 
tumour  and  excrescence  are  liable  to 
beset  the  Anus.  They  are  principally — 
epithelial  cancer,  fibrous  tumour,  warts, 
and  condylomata.  (Pig.  847.)  The 
nature  of  these  growths  is  the  same  as 
when  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  they  are  recognized  and  diag- 
nosed by  similar  symptoms  as  in  other  regions. 

The  treatment  is  excision,  which  may  generally  be  eifected  most 
conveniently  by  a  stout  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  Chloroform, 
ice  and  salt,  or  the  ether-spray,  will  be  requisite  ;  the  operation  being 
acutely  painful,  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  sphincter  interfering  with 
its  performance.  Wet  lint-dressing  is  often  sufficient ;  but  a  persistent 
oozing  hsemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  application  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  or  other  styptic,  and  sometimes  by  the  actual  cautery,  with  a  com- 
press and  T  bandage.  Grreat  cleanliness  should  be  observed,  to  prevent 
any  irritation  which  might  induce  reproduction  of  the  morbid  growth. 

Anal  Conteaction,  or  stricture  of  the  anal  orifice,  results  from  tight 
cicatrization,  in  consequence  of  the  healing  of  ulcers  or  wounds  of  the 
anal  integument.  This  may  take  place  after  operations  of  excision ;  as 
the  removal  of  external  piles,  or  of  anal  tumours. 

The  only  treatment  is  dilatation,  gradually  effected  by  bougies  or 
compressed  sponge-tents.  It  is  remarkable  how  small  an  opening  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  adequate  defsecation. 

Injuries  of  the  Rectum. 

Wounds. — The  Rectum  is  liable  to  wounds  or  laceration  by  external 
injury,  as  a  severe  kick  in  the  fundament,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  body ;  but  more  commonly  from  internal  causes,  as  during 
straining  efforts  of  defsecation,  and  the  passage  of  large  and  hardened 
fasces,  or  in  parturition.  Wounds  of  the  rectum  are  sometimes  caused 
by  surgical  misadventure,  as  in  lithotomy,  or  unskilful  catheterism ;  or 
surgically,  in  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the 
trigone  vesicale  for  the  relief  of  retention  of  urine.  Injury  by  wound 
or  laceration  may  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
or  the  mucous  membrane  only ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  may 
vary  in  direction,  as  being  vertical  or  transverse. 

The  symptoms  will  be  sudden  pain  and  hemorrhage,  occurring  in 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1264.  A  cluster  of  lobed  and  nodulated  warts 
around  the  anus. 
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connection  with  some  occasion  of  injury;  and  examination  per  rectum 
may  discover  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  lesion.    Defa3cation^s  miS 

t^lpf^ln"'""'  T  '^"^fl^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"'^  '  ^^^^  P^«'  ^^^^  suppuration 
takes  place.  Granulation  and  cicatrization  follow,  or  the  wound 
becomes  an  ulcer  of  the  rectum. 

Treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bowels  easy  and  free  by  mild 
aperients  or  emollient  enemata,  and  the  avoidance  of  stimulating 
tood  ;  with  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  Cleanliness  after  each 
evacuation  will  do  much  locally  to  promote  healing  ;  but  an  intractable 
sore  or  ulcer  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
occasionally.  It  may  become  necessary  to  make  an  incision  throu'j-h 
the  mucous  membrane,  along  the  ulcer,  as  directed  in  the  treatment 
or  fissured  anus. 

Foreign  Bodies.— All  sorts  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  found  in  the 
rectum  ;  having  been  swallowed,  or  introduced  directly  into  the  bowel 
through  the  anus,  and  sometimes  maliciously.  By  either  mode  of 
entrance,  the  list  of  such  substances  on  record  is  most  numerous  and 
diverse  in  their  nature  ;  and  their  variety  is  increased  by  those  formed 
m  the  body  and  impacted  in  the  rectum.  Hence  may  be  found  con- 
cretions,—biliary,  intestinal,  and  fsecal ;  of  substances  swallowed,— the 
bones  of  fish  and  small  bones,  stones  of  fruit,  coins,  pins,  needles, 
knives,  nails,  sealing-wax,  cedar  pencils,  brown  paper,  etc. ;  and  as 
introduced  through  the  anus,— pieces  of  stick,  ivory,  cork,  horn,  metal, 
rings,  ferrules,  bottles,  pots,  cups,  a  shuttle  with  its  roll  of  yarn,  a 
knitting-sheath,  a  pig's  tail,  a  broom-handle,  the  leg  of  a  chair,  etc.  ' 

The  symptoms  of  any  such  foreign  body  impacted,  will  be  pain, 
hemorrhage,  and  obstruction  ;  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  within 
the  rectum,  and  sometimes  sticking  out  of  the  anus.  Any  sharp  spicu- 
lated  body  occasions  the  acutest  agony,  especially  on  the  slightest 
motion,  so  that  the  sufferer  becomes  afraid  to  move.  In  one  such  case, 
the  patient  crawled  into  my  consulting-room,  looking  the  picture  of 
misery,  and  could  only  point  backwards  to  the  fundament.  I  immedi- 
ately introduced  my  finger  into  the  rectum,  when,  about  two  inches 
from  the  anus,  I  touched  a  bar  lying  across  the  bowel  and  stretching  it 
out  at  a  point  on  either  side.  I  dislodged  this  bar  with  a  twist  and 
withdrew  it  through  the  anus.  It  proved  to  be  the  rib-bone  of  a 
rabbit.  The  patient  remembered  having  eaten  rabbit  a  few  days 
previously,  and  the  night  before  I  removed  this  faithful  rib,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel, 
aggravated  as  he  rolled  about  with  suffering  during  the  night.  The 
relief  was  instantaneous,  leaving  only  a  dull  aching  sensation  which 
wore  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

Treatment  in  any  case  must,  of  course,  be  extraction  of  the  foreign 
body,  as  soon  as  possible.  But  this  may  be  diificult  to  accomplish, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  body,  its  size,  and  nature. 

Concretions  offer  some  advantage  over  other  substances.  Emollient 
enemata  of  soap-and- water  or  olive  oil  may  do  something  towards 
softening  feculent  masses ;  thus  facilitating  their  extraction  or  dis- 
charge, piecemeal.  They  can  then  be  scooped  out  with  a  lithotomy-scoop 
or  a  table-spoon.  Other  foreign  bodies  present  special  difficulties,  and 
each  almost  its  own  peculiar  difiiculty.  Eemoval  is  effected  by  the 
finger  or  the  hand,  coupled  with  dilatation  of  the  anus,  which  admits 
of  gradual  enlargement  so  as  to  pass  the  whole  hand ;  or  instruments 
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may  be  necessary.  The  modus  operandi  must  then  be  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Surgeon.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  extracted  a  bougie  from 
the  rectum  of  an  old  gentleman,  by  means  of  lithotomy  forceps.  In 
another  case,  which  Mr.  Liston  relates,  a  pig's  tail  had  been  mis- 
chievously thrust  by  some  students  into  the  rectum  of  an  old  woman  ; 
the  bristles  were  in  the  wrong  direction  for  extraction  of  the  tail,  and 
by  sticking  into  the  mucous  membrane,  it  resisted  any  attempt.  At 
length,  a  tube  was  slid  up  between  the  bowel  and  the  tail,  when  the 
latter  was  easily  withdrawn.  In  other  cases,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  divide  or  break  the  substance  in  order  to  remove  it.  And  in 
yet  other  cases,  removal  has  not  been  accomplished  by  any  manipulation 
or  instrument.  Whether  the  foreign  body  be  extracted  or  not,  in  not 
a  few  cases  death  has  resulted  from  violent  intestinal  inflammation. 

Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Anus  and  RBCTtm. 

Imperforate  Rectum,  as  a  congenital  malformation  or  deficiency,  may 
exist  in  two  primary  conditions  :  imperforate  anus ;  or,  the  anus  lead- 
ing into  a  cul-de-sac,  imperforate  rectum.  The  former  condition — 
imperforate  anus — presents  five  varieties :  (1)  simply  membranous 
obstruction  of  the  anus  ;  (2)  with  partial  or  complete  deficiency  of 
the  rectum ;  (3)  communication  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the 
urethra,  in  the  male ;  (4)  communication  with  the  vagina,  in  the 
female  ;  (5)  external  communication,  or  fistula.  The  latter  condition 
— imperforate  rectum — presents  two  varieties  :  (1)  membranous  ob- 
struction ;  (2)  partial  or  complete  deficiency  of  the  rectum. 

Signs. — When,  after  birth,  there  is  no  evacuation,  during  the  first 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  of  the 
usual  dai"k-coloured  meconium  fluid,  and  Fig.  848.* 

perhaps  sickness  coexisting,  the  medical 
attendant  or  the  nurse  is  led  to  discover 
that  the  anus  is  imperforate ;  if  indeed 
this  deficiency  had  been  overlooked  at 
the  time  of  birth.  The  condition  of  the 
rectum,  when  obstructed,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  undiscovered  at  birth ;  but  if  no 
hulging  in  the  fundament  be  perceived 
after  some  hours  have  elapsed — the  anus 
being  imperforate — the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  will  probably  be  deficient  also. 
(Pig.  848).  Imperforate  rectum  is  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  an  anal  cul-de- 
sac.  The  finger  can  sometimes  be  introduced  into  this  sac  to  the  extent 
of  its  depth, — half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  Those  varieties  of 
imperforate  anus  in  which  a  communication  exists  with  the  bladder,  the 
vagina,  or  externally,  admit  of  less  direct  recognition  during  life.  But 

*  London  Hosp.  Mus.,  A.  e.  78.  Imperforate  anus,  and  hypertrophied  coccyx  ; 
in  a  child,  three  days  after  birth.  Mr.  McCarthy  fonnd  that  the  coccyx  reached 
nearly  to  the  sympliysis  pubis;  he  removed  a  portion,  but  as  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  rectum,  colotomy  was  performed  in  the  left  inguinal  region,  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon  being  opened.  The  child  lived  until  the  sixteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  P.-M.  examination  showed  that  the  rectum  terminates  in  "a 
cul-de-sac  above  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  therefore  out  of  reach  for  any  safe 
operation. 

YOL.  II.  2  Q 
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the  discharge  of  feculent  fluid  through  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  or  an 
external  hstulous  opening,  will  be  severally  diagnostic  of  these  mal- 
formations. In  the  latter  state,  the  situation  of  the  opening  varies  in 
the_  two  sexes.  In  the  male,  the  fistulous  opening  may  be  in  the 
permeum  ]ust  behind  the  scrotum,  in  the  scrotal  raphe,  or  anterior  to 
the  scrotum.  In  the  female,  it  occurs  in  the  perineum  close  to  the 
vagma,  or  at  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva.  In  both  sexes, 
and  m  all  these  situations— vesical,  vaginal,  and  perineal— the  vent  is 
insufficient  and  defsecation  more  or  less  difficult.  Hence,  constipation 
and  intestinal  dilatation  ensues,  especially  as  the  faeces  acquire  con- 
sistency, and  sooner  or  latter  life  becomes  endangered. 

All  the  foregoing  malformations  seem  to  occur  more  commonly  in 
male  children  than  in  female.  Thus,  of  100  cases  collected  by  Mr. 
Curling,  68  were  males  and  32  females.  But  of  100  cases  recorded  by 
M.  Bouisson,  53  were  females,  and  47  males.  So,  therefore,  the 
liability  of  sex  is  doubtful. 

Treatment. — Operative  interference  is  necessary  or  becomes  neces- 
sary to  preserve  life,  in  consequence  of  the  anal  or  rectal  obstruction  ; 
or  to  remove  a  wretched  and  disgusting  infirmity,  in  the  cases  of 
fistulous  communication,  vesical  or  vaginal,  or  of  an  external  perineal 
opening.  The  principle  of  operation  is  to  remove  the  obstruction  by 
the  formation  of  an  anal  opening  in  the  situation  of  the  natural  anus, 
— the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  natural  situation ;  or  by 
the  enlargement  of  a  fistulous  communication  at  some  distance  off;  sub- 
stitute procedures  being,  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region  or  the 
left  lumbar  region,  respectively,  by  Littre's  or  Amussat's  operations. 

Im,perforate  Amis,  as  a  simply  menibranous  obstruction,  may  be 
easily  remedied.  The  integument  over  the  seat  of  the  termination  of  the 
rectum  is  usually  so  thin  that  the  meconium  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  dark-blue  or  black  colour  of  the  skin;  and  bulging  becomes 
plainly  visible  when  the  child  cries.  A  central  crucial  incision  should 
be  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  and  the  four  angles  of  the 
integument  excised.  The  aperture  must  then  be  maintained  by  the 
introduction  of  an  oiled  tent  or  the  passage  of  a  bougie  daily,  until 
the  anus  is  fully  established,  which  seldom  requires  more  than  a  week. 

Deficiency  of  the  rectum,  coexisting  with  imperforate  anus,  should 
be  managed  on  the  same  principle.  An  incision  is  made  at  the  site  of 
the  anus,  exactly  in  the  middle  line  ;  and  then  the  dissection  must  be 
prolonged  cautiously  towards  the  coccyx,  extending  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  closed  termination  of  the  bowel  may  thus 
be  reached,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  comes  into  view,  being 
forced  down  by  the  infant's  crying.  When  reached,  the  bowel  must 
be  opened  freely  with  the  bistoury,  then  drawn  down  to  the  external 
wound,  and  there  attached  by  sutures.  After  this  procedure,  the  same 
precaution  will  be  requisite  as  before,  in  order  to  see  that  the  anus 
shall  become  permanently  established ;  a  bougie  should  be  passed  occa- 
sionally for  several  weeks.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reach  the 
bowel,  colotomy  must  be  performed,  in  the  left  iliac  region. 

Invperforate  rectum — the  anus  opening  into  a  cul-de-sac — necessitates 
similar  operative  interference.  By  dilating  the  cul-de-sac  with  a 
sponge-tent,  for  a  few  hours,  the  seat  of  operation  is  rendered  more 
perceptible.  Then,  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  anal  cul-de-sac, 
if  the  obstruction  is  membranous,  the  termination  of  the  distended 
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rectum  can  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  thin  septum  under  th.e  point  of  the 
fino-er.  This  maybe  opened  by  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  grooved 
needle  or  j&ne  trocar,  and  if  meconium  fluid  or  gas  escape,  a  free 
aperture  should  be  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  If  the  dis- 
tended end  of  the  bowel  cannot  be  felt,  the  anal  cul-de-sac  should  be 
enlarged  by  an  incision,  carried  towards  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  dividj 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac  ;  and  search  made  in  this  direction  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  anus.  Failing  to 
reach  the  bowel,  further  operation  should  be  abandoned,  and  colotomy, 
in  the  left  iliac  region,  resorted  to. 

Bectal  comviimications  with  the  bladder,  vagina,  or  perineum — co- 
existing with  imperforate  anus — may  require  operative  interference, 
eventtially,  to  preserve  life,  as  constipation  and  intestinal  dilatation 
supervene ;  and  in  any  such  case,  interference  will  be  justifiable  to 
relieve  and  render  tolerable  the  otherwise  wretched  state  of  existence. 

In  the  case  of  a  communication  with  the  bladder,  the  opening  is 
situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  more  commonly  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra ;  it  is  not  usually  direct, 
but  through  the  medium  of  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  always  small  and 
insufficient.  But  the  urethral  aperture  appears  to  be  usually  of  a 
valvular  character,  so  that,  although  faeces  can  pass  into  the  urinary 
canal,  the  urine  is  unable  to  enter  the  rectum.  The  same  operation 
should  be  performed  as  in  the  condition  of  imperforate  anus  coupled 
with  deficiency  of  the  rectum.  Amussat,  in  1835,  first  proposed  that 
the  end  of  the  bowel  should  be  brought  down  and  secured  to  the 
integumental  wound  at  the  site  of  the  anus ;  a  proceeding  much 
advocated  by  Dieiienbach.  A  passage  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
is  thus  made  for  the  escape  of  the  faeces,  and  the  liability  of  feculent 
extravasation  averted,  and  its  consequences,  diffuse  cellulitis  and 
peritonitis.  Colotomy  must  be  had  recourse  to,  when  the  bowel  is 
seated  at  a  depth  beyond  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 

Rectal  communication  with  the  vagina,  or  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
jyerineum,  may  be  remedied  by  either  of  two  operative  procedures — en- 
largement of  the  original  outlet,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  anus  at  the 
natural  site,  and  closure  of  the  abnormal  anus. 

^echo-vaginal  communication  has  been  cured  in  both  ways.  En- 
largement of  the  original  outlet,  first  suggested  by  Yicq-d'Azyr,  is 
effected  by  division  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the 
perineum  as  far  as  the  coccyx,  and  retaining  a  cannula  in  the  bowel. 
A  similar  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  another  by  Dr.  Parish,  of  the  same  city.  In  one  case,  the  infant 
was  aged  nine  months ;  in  the  other,  fifteen  months.  To  establish  a 
new  passage  at  the  natural  site,  a  curved  director  or  sound  should  be  ' 
passed  through  the  vaginal  opening  into  the  bowel,  with  its  point  directed 
to  the  site  of  the  anus;  this  is  then  cut  upon  in  the  middle  line,  the 
incision  being  carried  backwards  towards  the  coccyx.  A  free  opening 
having  thus  been  made  in  the  bowel,  it  is  brought  down  and  secured 
by  sutures  to  the  margin  of  the  integumental  wound.  Dilatation 
must  subsequently  be  maintained.  Closure  of  the  abnormal  com- 
munication with  the  vagina  may  take  place  spontaneously  ;  as  in  a 
case  operated  on  by  Dr.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  opening 
closed  two  months  after  the  substitution  of  the  operation-anus. 
Generally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assist  contraction  and  closure  by 
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touching  the  edges  with  the  actual  cautery ;  or,  if  the  opening  he 
large,  the  edges  must  be  pared  and  brought  together  by  sutures.  After 
either  procedure,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  at  rest  by  opiates,  for 
several  days,  until  closure  has  taken  place. 

Recto-j^ermeaZ  communication,  as  the  third  variety  of  imperforate 
anus,  has  also  been  treated  successfully  by  both  modes  of  operation. 
Enlargement  of  the  original  outlet  is  performed  by  an  incision  towards 
the  coccyx,  and  the  application  of  sutures.  The  results  of  this  pro- 
cedure were  quite  satisfactory  in  two  cases  operated  on  by  M.  Goyrand ; 
one  a  male  infant,  six  months  old,  in  whom,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  defsecation  was  free  and  the  power  of  retention  complete,  even 
when  the  motions  were  lax ;  the  other  a  female,  aged  eleven  months. 
Equally  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Gowlland  and 
by  Mr.  Carling,  in  a  male  and  a  female  infant  respectively.  The 
formation  of  a  new  anus  at  the  natural  site  has  proved  successful  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Guillon  and  others.  But  enlargement  of  the  original 
outlet  will  be  preferable  in  all  cases  where  the  opening  is  sufficiently 
near  the  site  of  the  natural  anus ;  this  is  generally  the  condition  in  the 
female,  and  sometimes  in  the  male.  When,  however,  the  opening  is 
situated  beneath  the  penis,  or  in  the  scrotal  raphe,  the  other  operative 
procedure  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  general  result  of  unrelieved  and  long- continued  rectal  obstruc- 
tion is  well  shown  in  a  case  of  imperforate  anus  with  recto-vaginal 
fistula,  operated  on  by  Mr.  Lane ;  the  child  being  four  and  a  half  years 
old.  The  bowel  was  opened  at  the  anus,  and  the  septum  between  the 
two  apertures  was  divided.  Death  ensued  in  twenty-three  days.  The 
■continual  strain  upon  the  rectum  had  produced  distension  to  a  size 
almost  incredible ;  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  formed 
an  immense  reservoir  capable  of  holding  five  pints  of  fluid,  which 
occupied  the  pelvis,  the  hypogastric,  both  iliac,  and  part  of  the  um- 
bilical regions,  displacing  the  viscera  upwards  and  diminishing  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Functional  Disoedbes  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  noticed  certain  functional 
disorders,  which  are  unaccompanied  with  any  apparent  structural  con- 
dition of  disease  of  the  part  affected,  whether  the  Rectum  or  Anus. 
Such  are  Atony  of  the  Rectum  ;  Irritable  Rectum  or  Sphincter ; 
Neuralgia  of  the  Rectum,  or  of  the  Anus  ;  Pruritus  Ani. 

Atony  of  the  Rectum. — In  paraplegia  the  retentive  powers  of  the 
rectum  and  of  the  sphincter  are  both  lost ;  but  the  tonic  muscular 
power  of  the  rectum  may  itself  be  deficient,  rendering  the  bowel 
incapable  of  thoroughly  expelling  its  contents.  Fiscal  accumulations 
are  apt  to  form.  This  occurs  in  habitual  rectal  constipation ;  a  state 
in  which  the  fseces  are  transmitted  through  the  colon  into  the  rectum, 
but  there  lodge. 

Besides  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constipation,  there  is  also  a 
sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  rectum,  and  severe  bearing-down 
pains  occasionally.  A  mucous  discharge,  resulting  fi'oni  constant 
irritation,  may  bring  away  a  little  feculent  matter  from  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  and  simulate  diarrhoDa. 

The  cause  of  this  atonic  condition  is  usually  the  too  frequent  and 
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copious  use  of  enemata,  a  practice  more  common  on  the  Continent 
than  in  this  country.  Frencli  ladies  are,  I  believe,  especially  subject 
to  the  complaint,  through  the  prevalent  custom  with  them  more  par- 
ticularly of  neglecting  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  then  seeking  relief  by 
lavements.    It  occurs-  also  among  the  enfeebled  by  age. 

The  treatment  of  faecal  accumulation  in  the  rectum  should  be  chiefly 
mechanical.  Impacted  and  indurated  faeces  may  be  broken  up  and 
scooped  out,  by  means  of  a  lithotomy-scoop  or  a  dessert-spoon.  In- 
jections, in  the  first  instance,  have  but  little  effect  in  dissolving  the 
mass,  and  generally  return  immediately  ;  after  extraction  of  the  larger 
lumps,  the  remainder  can  be  thus  removed,  and  the  bowel  washed  out. 

Irritable  Becium. — In  this  functional  condition  of  the  rectum,  there 
is  frequeat  and  urgent  desire  to  def89cate  ;  analogous  to  the  frequent 
and  urgent  desire  to  micturate,  as  denoting  irritability  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  And  the  analogy  between  these  two  affections  holds  good 
still  farther,  in  the  common  cause  of  rectal  irritability  being  an  un- 
healthy and  irritating  state  of  the  feeces,  in  consequence  of  gastro- 
intestinal derangements just  as  vesical  irritability  depends  frequently 
on  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine.  Both  affections  also  depend  often 
on  morbid  states-  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  much  influenced  by 
the  attention  being  directed  to  the  part.  Various  diseases  also  of  the 
bowel  give  rise  to  its  irritability,  and  in  particular,  ulcer  of  the 
rectum  ;  but  the  irritability  is  not  then  purely  functional. 

The  treatment  of  rectal  irritability  must  have  reference  to  these 
diverse  causes — whether  the  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  or  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  associated,  diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Opiate  suppositories  are  most  effectual  in  restraining  the  distressing 
inconvenience  of  an  irritable  rectum. 

Irritability  of  the  sphinoter  alone  is-  sometimes  met  with,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  apparent  disease  of  the  part.  It  occurs  usually  in 
hysterical  females.  Piain-  and  difficulty  in  defsecation  are  experienced, 
owing  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  resisting  the  expul- 
sive power  of  the  bowel ;  and  when  the  finger  is  forced  in,,  it  is  tightly 
grasped  by  the  muscle  as  if  gii't  by  a  cord.  In  old-standing  irritability, 
the  muscle  often  becomes  hypertrophied,.  encircling  the  finger  like  a 
thick  unyielding  ring. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  consists  in  mild  laxative  aperients  to 
insure  soft  motions,  and  sedative  applications.  An  ointment  contain- 
ing chloroform,  opium,  or  belladonna  should  be  used  by  means  of  a 
grooved  bougie ;  so  that  some  of  the  sedative  shall  reach  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  internal  sphincter,  which  is  also  occasionally 
affected.  The  simple  introduction  of  a  bougie  appears  to  afford  great 
relief,  when  resistance  to  the  evacuation  of  fteces  is  considerable.  In 
obstinate  cases,  and  especially  when  the  sphincter  has  become  hyper- 
trophied, a  slight  incision  into  the  muscle  will  usually  give  relief.  It 
should  be  done  on  one  side,  towards  the  ischium.  Constitutional 
treatment,  as  in  other  hysterical  affections,  must  be  attended  to  ;  but 
often,  after  having  failed  in  every  way  to  overcome  this  troublesome 
complaint,  it  ceases  spontaneously. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Becttim. — Unlike  irritability,,  this  complaint  is 
essentially  a  painful  affection  of  the  rectum,  and  always  unaccompanied 
by  any  discoverable  disease  of  the  part.  The  character  of  the  pain  is 
neuralgic,  in  its  being  intensely  severe,  and  not  excited  or  aggravated 
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by  the  action  of  the  bowels  or  by  pressure.  But  it  is  not  so  distinctly 
paroxysmal,  commg  suddenly  and  after  a  while  disappearing;  it  is 
singularly  persistent,  although  varying  in  intensity  at  different  times  • 
and  may  continue  for  years.  The  pain  does  not  seem  referable  to  any 
particular  spot,  extending  perhaps  up  one  side  of  the  bowel,  as  a  dull 
aching  pain.    Neuralgia  of  the  rectum  occurs  chiefly  in  females. 

No  treatm,6nt  can  be  designated  curative.  Sedative  applications 
have  some  influence  in  allaying  the  pain  ;  opiate  suppositories  in  par- 
ticular, or  the  belladonna  ointment  introduced  by  a  bougie.  Consti- 
tutional treatment  should  not  be  neglected  ;  colchicum  and  bicarbonate 
of  potash  may  prove  beneficial  in  a  gouty  diathesis ;  or  quinine  and 
iron  in  persons  debilitated  and  worn  down  by  suffering. 

Pruritus  Ani. — Itching  at  the  anus,  unconnected  with  any  diseased 
state  of  the  part,  is  symptomatic  of  various  causative  conditions. 
Rectal  constipation,  ascarides,  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
not  distinctly  heemorrhoidal,  and  other  disorders  of  the  bowel,  are 
common  causes;  or  over  eating  and  drinking,  and  especially  the 
indulgence  of  some  particular  taste,  as  for  salmon  or  chamjmgne.  The 
complaint  may  be  sympathetic  ;  as  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate, or  of  some  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation.  Constitutional  causes  are 
also  not  uncommon ;  as  suppressed  gout,  or  an  excitable  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  induced  perhaps  by  overwork  and  anxiety,  or  exces- 
sive smoking.  Anal  itching  and  irritation  are  usually  more  intolerable 
at  night,  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep;  it  is  frequently  provoked 
during  the  day  by  sitting  long  upright.  Scratching  or  rubbing  the 
part  only  aggravates  the  suffering,  and  results  in  excoriation,  or  the 
production  of  a  peculiar  dry,  harsh,  and  leathery  state  of  the  skin, 
easily  disposed  to  crack. 

Treatment  of  this  affection  consists  in  removing  any  exciting  cause, 
and  using  sedative  applications.  Hence,  it  will  be  imperative  to  regu- 
late the  bowels,  and  avoid  any  stimulating  condiment, 'food  or  drink; 
or  the  removal  of  ascarides  may  be  indicated  as  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion ;  and  in  any  case,  absolute  cleanliness  must  be  enjoined.  As  a 
sympathetic  affection,  the  treatment  of  anal  itching  will  be  that  of  the 
organic  disease,  which  is  the  distant  source  of  irritation.  And  any 
constitutional  cause,  as  a  gouty  condition,  must  be  met  by  appropriate 
remedies.  But  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  will  be  requisite  when  the 
complaint  seems  to  be  more  purely  neurotic;  iron  and  quinine,  arsenic, 
or  strychnine,  may  then  be  given  with  marked  advantage ;  and  the 
bromide  of  potassium  with  hydrate  of  chloral  is  extolled  by  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham,  as  a  hypnotic,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time.  Of  topical  applications, 
the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  chloroform  ointment  or  vapour,  will  often 
afford  relief.  The  latter  may  be  applied  by  pouring  a  little  chloroform 
into  a  wine-glass,  which  is  held  to  the  anus.  Mr.  Curling  highly 
recommends  a  lotion  composed  of  a  drachm  of  the  sulphuret  of 
potassium  and  eight  ounces  of  lime-water;  the  infusion  of  tobacco, 
with  five  grains  of  borax  to  the  ounce,  is  also  very  efficacious.  In 
chronic  cases,  astringent  lotions  are  often  beneficial ;  as  lotions  of 
alum,  tannin,  or  the  mnriated  tincture  of  iron.  Counter-irritation  I 
have  found  to  be  singularly  remedial,  when  the  anal  itching  depends 
on  ovarian  irritation  ;  a  blister  applied  bver  the  iliac  region,  on  the 
tender  side,  has  not  unfrequently  acted  as  a  charm,  all  other  treatment 
havihg  been  quite  ineffectual. 
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THE  GENITO-UEINARY  ORGANS. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

IXJUEIES  OP  THE  BLADDER— URTNART    DEPOSITS    AND    CALCULI— STONE  IN 
THE  BLADDER — LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTKITY. 

The  Genito-Urinary  Organs  comprise  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder, 
prostate  gland,  urethra,  penis,  scrotum,  and  testis,— in  the  male ;  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  the  vagina  and  vulva,— the  organs  of  generation  m 
the  female.  Of 'these  organs  the  kidney,  in  respect  to  its  diseases,  falls 
within  the  allotted  province  of  Medicine,  and  incidental  notice  only 
will  be  taken  of  the  ureter  in  this  work.  But  the  Student  in  Surgery 
must  equally  study  diseases  of  the  kidney  as  part  of  the  pathology 
of  the  urinary  system. 

Surgical  Anatomt  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate  Gtland,.  and  Urethra. 

The  Bladder,  Prostate  Oland,  and  Urethra  are  so  often,  the 
scene  of  various  operative  procedures,  that  a  Surgical  view  of  the 
Anatomy  of  these  Organs — as  to  their  structure,  position,  and  re- 
lative connections — will  advantageously  lead  the  Student  to  a  clearer 
and  more  correct  apprehension  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  their 
injuries  and  diseases.  To  the  Practitioner  also,  such  an  introduction 
to  this  subject  may  prove  serviceable  for  reference  to  that  anatomical 
knowledge,  which  he  must  carry  with  him  in  the  practice  of  this 
department  of  Surgery. 

Urinary  Bladder. — Structtt/re. — The  bladder  is  a  musculo-mem- 
branous  bag  or  sac,  and  is  richly  endowed  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves — sympathetic  and  spinal.  Situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  but 
during  childhood  partly  in  the  abdomen,  this  organ  is  placed  behmd 
the  pubes  and  triangular  ligament,  in  front  of  the  rectum  or  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  which  in  the  female  separate  the  bladder  from 
the  bowel.  This  hollow  organ  communicates  with  the  ureters  and 
the  urethra,  its  physiological  function  being  that  of  a  reservoir  for  the 
urine,  which,  as  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  is  received  through  the  ureters 
and  retained,  until  from  time  to  time  convenience  may  permit  of  the 
voluntary  discharge  of  that  fluid  through  the  urethral  canal. 

I  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  organ  and  its 
relations,  as  thus  defined. 

The  bladder  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  hollow  expansion  of 
mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  ureters  behind  and  the 
urethra  in  front;  the  external  surface  of  this  sac  is  overlaid  with 
bands  of  muscular  fibres,  the  unstripped  and  involuntary  variety,  dis- 
posed in  figure-of-eight  spiral  loops,  vertically,  obliquely,  and  hori- 
zontally ;  *  springing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder — 

*  Original  Dissections  by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  Museum  Roy.  Coll.  of  Surgeons, 
Eng.,  and  same  authority,  "On  the  Muscular  Arrangement  of  the  Bladder  and 
Urethra,"  etc.,  "  Wiil.  Traus.,"  18(J7. 
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tdTo2fir''""^~?'''  ^"^^"'^^  '^^^  entwined  over 

coverTd    «  l!  Ifvmg  intervals  of  mucous  membrane  In 

covered;  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  intervenes  between  the  two  t^I 

TlZt^^'^'^^T^'r  thXelytiM 
.  tissue.    iJie  muscular  arrangement  forms  the  "  rlpfm^r.,. 

unn^    muscle,  and  a  marked  band  aroLd  the  neck  of  the  bladder's 

Pig.  849.* 


named  "sphincter  vesicge."  Blood-vessels  are  plentifully  supplied  to 
the  bladder,  and  have  the  following  distribution : — The  internal  iliac 
artery,  from  its  anterior  division,  gives  off  the  superior  and  inferior 
vesical  branches  (Fig.  849),  and  in  the  female  the  M^mwe  arteries  also, 
all  of  which  ramify  and  terminate  in  the  cellular  texture  and  mucous 
membrane  ;  the  veins  form  large  plexuses,  situated  cliiefly  at  the  neck, 

*  Side  view  of  Pelvis,  in  Female ;  showing  (hypogastric)  internal  iliac  artery.— 
V,  bladder  ;  u,  uterus  ;  o,  ovary ;  t,  trumpet-shaped  end  of  fallopian  tube  ;  R,  rectum  ; 
L,  round  ligament  of  uterus.  1.  Abdominal  aorta.  2.  Trunk  of  inferior  mesenteric 
artery.  .3,  S.  Common  iliac  artery.  4.  Middle  sacral  artery.  5.  Internal  iliac 
artery.  6.  Umbilical  artery,  or  obliterated  hypog;astric.  7.  Vesical  arteries  coming 
off  from  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery.  S.  Obturator  artery.  9.  Middle  hajmor- 
rhoidal  artery.  10.  Uterine  artery.  11.  Vaginal  artery.  12.  Ilio-lumbar  artery. 
13.  Lateral  sacral  artery.  14.  Gluteal  artery.  15,  Sciatic  artery.  16.  Internal 
pudio  artery.  17.  External  iliac  artery.  18.  Circumflex  iliac  artery.  19.  Epigas- 
tric artery.  20.  Pubic  branch  of  the  ejDigastric.  21.  Anastomotic  branch  of  the 
pubic  and  obturator.   (From  A.  Jamain.) 
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sides  and  base  of  the  bladder,  and,  terminating  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins  ai"e  accompanied  in  tbeir  course  by  lymphatic  vessels,  which  enter 
lymphatic  glands  around  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  thence  proceed 
upwards  to  the  lumbar  glands.  Nerves  are  supplied  in  equal  abun- 
dance. They  proceed  partly  from  the  fourth  nerve,  or  sometimes  the 
third  nerve  of  the  sacral  plexus, — itself  dei-ived  from  the  spinal  cord,  and 
these  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  base  and  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
but  the  hypogastric  plexus  from  the  great  sympathetic  cords  (Fig.  850) — 
a  plexus  situated  between  the  common  iliac  arteries— supplies  two 
large  prolongations  which  descend  into  the  pelvis,  one  on  either  side, 
to  form  two  lateral  pelvic  plexuses,  which  communicate  with  a  few 
offsets  fi'om  the  first  or  two 
first  ganglia  in  the  sacral 
cord  of  the  sympathetic ; 
and  these  pelvic  plexuses, 
expanding  over  the  sides  of 
the  bladder  and  i-ectum,  or 
vagina,  are  distributed  to 
the  upper  portion  and  re- 
maining part,  of  the  organ, 
not  supplied  from  the  sacral 
plexus.  Both  sets  of  nerves 
— spinal  and  sympathetic — 
communicate  in  the  pelvic 
plexuses ;  and  the  sacral 
nerves,  third  and  fourth, 
ou  either  side,  contribute 
branches  thereto,  aided  by  a 
filament  or  two  from  the 
second  sacral  nerve.  Many 
ganglia  are  interspersed  in 
each  plexus,  thus  consti- 
tuted, particularly  at  the 
junctions  of  the  spinal  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  The 
filaments  from  either  plexus 
pass  along  and  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  given 
off  to  the  bladder,  as  already  mentioned.  The  muscular  bands,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular  texture,  together  form  a  second 
coat,  overlying  the  "mucous  coat;"  while,  externally,  this  "muscular 
coat "  is  partially  invested  with  the  peritoneum,  forming  the  "  peri- 
toneal or  serous  coat,"  which,  however,  extends  over  only  the  posterior 
half  of  the  bladder,  being  reflected  so  as  to  leave  the  anterior  half  of 
the  organ  uncovered,  or  free  of  tbis  investment. 

Ligamentous  Connections. — The  peritoneum  covering  the  front  of 
the  rectum — or  uterus,  in  the  female — is  reflected  backwards  over  the 

*  Side  view  of  Pelvis,  in  Female;  showing  hypogastric  plexus  of  nerves. — 
A,  uterus  enlarged  by  gestation ;  b,  vagina ;  o,  bladder ;  n,  rectum ;  «,  sacral 
plexus.  1.  Nerve  from  renal  plexus  to  ovary  and  uterus.  2.  Splanchnic  nerve- 
left.  3.  Splanchnic  nerve— right.  4.  Plexus  formed  by  these  nerves.  5.  Sacral 
ganglion.  6.  Great  sympathetic  nerve.  7.  Uterine  nerves.  8.  Vesico-uterine 
branch  from  sacral  plexus.  9.  Anastomosis  of  sacral  plexus  with  hypogastric  plexus. 
10.  Fourth  sacral  nerve,  giving  branches  to  hypogastric  plexus  and  to  pelvic 
viscera.   (From  A.  Jamain.) 


Fig.  850.* 
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twJ^?J  P^'*  ?^  the  under  surface  or  base  of  the  bladder,  forming 
the  recto-vesical  pouch  or  cvJ  fJp  ^r,^  -j-    j--       °'""^^)  luiujing 

Tinwards  and  fnrwnr.^o      '^^.-^^-'^^c,  m  that  situation  ;  thence  curving 

cacrside  of  +^7^  J/'^f  P^'*'^"^"  '"^^^^  ^"^^  adjoining  part  of 
either  sTdp  of  fl  *°  ^^''^  ^g^'^^  reflected  to 

m  bes  to  th/wnli  Pf!!''         1^'^^'^'  opposite  the  back  of  the 

/  .^^lie  ?va]l  of  the  abdomen.    These  peritoneal  reflections  are 

PoHions^ly  ^T"''      ''^^  ^"'^  ---ber.  Th 

W  L      P^^^<^°"«"m  extending  from  the  back  of  the  pelvis  to 
the  bladder  and  which  bound  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  form  two  pos- 
If  X       ^ 'igaments  ;  the  lateral  reflections,  extending  from  the  sides 
ot  the  bladder,  to  the  pelvis,  form  two  late^-al  false  ligaments;  and  the 
superior  reflection  gives  rise  to  the  superior  or  suspensory  false  liga- 
ment     -«nt  all  these  so-called  ligaments  represent  one  continued 
rellection  of  the  peritoneum,  as  conducted  apparently  by  the  course  of 
tlie  internal  ihac  arteries,  and  their  continuation,  the  obliterated  hvpo- 
gastric  arteries  m  the  adult.    Guided  by  these  vessels,  and,  it  may  be 
said  by  the  ureters,  the  peritoneum  passes  forwards  along  the  sides 
ot  thB  middle  portion  of  the  rectum  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
bladder  thence  up  its  sides  to  the  summit,  and  so  to  the  abdominal 
wall.    In  the  latter  situation,  the  obliterated  urachus,  a  fibro-cellular 
cord  passes  from  the  top  of  the  bladder,  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  hypogastrics  ;  and  with  them  reflecting  the  peritoneum  upwards 
these  three  cords  ascend  along  the  Unea  alba  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
inte  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  prostatic  portions  of  the  recto-vesical 
fascia,  on  either  side  of  the  pelvis;  /o^^r  such  portions  of  this  fascia,  or 
ligaments,  being  recognized  :  two  anterior,  in  front  of  the  prostate, 
and  two  lateral,  at  the  sides  of  that  body.    Their  derivation  from  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  and  their  attachments  as  ligaments  of  the  bladder 
niay  be  traced  from  the  pelvic  fascia.   This  fascia  descends  fi'om  the  brim 
ot  the  pelvis,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  internus 
muscle,  as  far  as  a  white  line  extending  between  the  body  of  the  pubes 
and  the  spine  of  the  ischium— the  fascial  origin  of  the  levator  ani 
muscle — the  fascia  there  splits  into  two  layers.    One  layer,  being  con- 
tinued downwards  over  the  lower  part  of  the  obturator  muscle,  is 
thence  named  the  ohkirator  fascia ;  the  other  layer,  inclining  inwards 
and  downwards  from  the  white  line,  passes  as  a  broad  expansion,  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  to  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
bladder,  and  prostate,  thus  acquiring  the  name  of  the  recto-vesical 
fascia.    This  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  assumes  ligamentous 
connections  in  the  middle  line.    Attached  to  the  back  of  the  body  of 
the  pubes,  just  internal  to  the  pubic  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
the  fascia,  on  either  side  of  the  pelvis,  passes  backwards,  in  front  of 
the  prostate,  to  the  neck  and  adjoining  part  of  the  bladder,  in  the 
shape  of  two  roundish,  strong  white  bands,  a  right  and  a  left,  forming 
two  anterior  true  ligaments;  while  another  portion  of  the  fascia, 
broader  and  thinner,  passing  back  on  the  side  of  the  prostate,  to  the 
neck  and  side  of  the  bladder,  forms  two  lateral  true  ligaments.  The 
anterior  true  ligaments,  therefore,  are  better  defined  ;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  cellular  interval,  in  which  lies  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  or 
clitoris  in  the  female.    These  bands  of  the  fascia  cover  in  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani — the  levatores  prostatas — which  are  spread  over 
the  prostate,  here  closing  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis ;  a  continuation  from 
the  lateral  bands  completely  ensheaths  the  prostate,  as  a  c.ipsule,  an 
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offset  of  which  passing  backwards  encases  the  vesiciilge  seminales  ;  and 
the  rectal  portion  of  the  fascia,  from  either  side,  passes  inwards 
between  the  bladder  and  bowel,  ensheathing  the  rectum  and  supporting 
the  bladder ;  but  in  its  prolongations  backwards  on  these  viscera  the 
fascia  gradually  becomes  mere  cellular  membrane,  and  is  lost  in  the 

Fig.  851  * 


thin  pelvic  fascia  over  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  pyriform  muscle, 
where  the  vessels  and  nerves  perforate  it  to  reach  the  bladder. 

The  oiotlet  of  the  ^^eZvis  is  closed  in  by  the  recto-vesical  fascise  of 
opposite  sides,  which,  like  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  form  a  partition, 

*  Side  view  of  Pelvis,  in  Male. — 1.  Bladder.  2.  Ureter.  3.  Neck  of  blnddor. 
4,  5.  Urethra.  4.  Cul-de-sac  of  bulb.  5.  Fossa  navicularis.  6.  Bulb.  7.  Glaus 
penis.  8.  Verurnontanum,  or  caput  Gallinaginis.  9,  'J.  Prostate.  10.  Wilson's 
muscle.  12.  Pubo- vesical  ligament.  ('J'he  last  two  are  not  recognized  now.)  11. 
Triangular  ligament  of  uretlira.  13.  Corpus  cavernosum.  14.  Suspensory  ligament 
of  penis,  l.").  Rectum.  JO.  Sphincter  ani.  17.  External  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  of  rectum.  18.  Anus.  It).  Seminal  vesicle,  a,  internal  iliac  artery ;  b,  b, 
uiiddie  hifimorrhoidal  arteries;  s,  sacrum.    (After  Blandin.) 
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Wver  is  perforated  H  the 

in  their  passte  ttll  it    Tn\t/;'^7  '^r'^'  ^'"""^  ^^^rane 
the  same  arrLgement  etent  tt/r''^.''  '^'^'^^'^-^^''^^^^^0^.  has 
instpid  nf  fln^  8«^eni;,  except  that  besides  the  rectum,  the  va^-'na 
o    the  .ll     J-""'^''^''  r^f«rates  and  is  ensheathed  by  i  .    By  mean ' 

^p^:^^;^^:^^' — -  p-ude  t= 

importiit^'''''"'''  *°  surrounding  parts  are  surgicaUy  very 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  entirely  free  of  peritoneuTT, 
wut  1^'"'/'%'.°'^        «y-PV-sis  of  L  p^bes.'^  and  the  tr  ! 
of^hP  W^r'''*  ^f''  851.)    This  latter  relation 

of  the  bladder  corresponds  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  perineum  in 

which  \  ^T^''^      ^^^^  P-rfc  of  the  vulva 

which  extends  between  the  clitoris  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 

:^f  L'abd  ^^^^^^^^'i'  lowe  part 

i.  /'^  r^"^  ^^^"^^-^li^P^d  portion,  named  the  cervix  or  neck, 

the  ipfh   ?        f '  transmits  the  first  or  prostatic  portion  of 

mrt  of  ttllT.    '  -^f        Pf'*^'^'  ^^^"'^^"g      f^o-t  of  this 

i?lftit;X^^^^^^^^^^^         '^'"^^^  '''^  and  the  lower  part 

nf  thi'lf      or_m/er/or>,c?.,.,  the  largest  and  most  dependent  portion 
ot  the  bladder,  is  directed  downwards,  and  inclined  backwards  accord- 
ng  to  the  degree  of  distension  ;  it  rests  upon  the  rectum,  its  second 
portion,  the  vesiculiB  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  interv-ening,  and 
further  back,  the  recto-vesical  pouch  of  the  peritoneum.    This  ctd-de- 
sac,  broad  behind  in  the  interval  between  the  iliac  arteries  on  either 
ui  J^J^  rectum,  narrows  forwards,  and  is  tucked,  as  it  were,  under 
the  bladder.    In  front  is  a  triangular  space,  where  the  base  of  the 
bladder  lies  free  of  peritoneum,  and  attached  to  the  rectum  by  the 
recto-vesical  fascia^r  the  apex  of  this  space  touches  the  prostate,  its 
base  behind  as  hmited  by  the  peritoneal  pouch,  and  the  sides  are 
bounded  by  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  seminal  vesicles  outside  these 
tubes,  as  both  converge  forwards  to  enter  the  prostate  gland.    In  this 
space  the  bladder  is  punctured  j;er  recii««,  to  relieve  retention  of  urine. 
Usually,  the  recto-vesical  pottch  of  peritoneum  extends  forwards  to  a 
point  coi-responding  to  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx,  or  about  four  inches  distant  from  the  anus;  sometimes,  however, 
the  pouch  reaches  forwards  to  the  prostate,  leaving  no  triangular  space 
iincovered  at  the  base  of  the  bladder.    In  the  female,  the  base  of  the 
bladder  rests  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  further  back  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  these  organs  being  placed  between  tbe 
bladder  and  rectum.    The  idero^esical  pouch  of  peritoneum  extends 
torwards  only  as  far  as  between  the  utenis  and  bladder,  leaving  the 
vagina  uncovered  and  adherent  to  the  bladder  at  the  fore  part  of  its  base. 

ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum, 
or,  in  the  female,  with  the  uterus ;  but  this  surface  of  the  bladder  is 
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covered  entirely  by  tlie  peritoneum,  reflected  upwards  from  tlie  rectal 
or  uterine  cul-de-sac.    (Fig.  852.)  ,  ,  .   n  , 

The  sides  of  the  bladder  are  each  crossed  obliquely  from  behind  by 
the  cord  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  passing  forwards  and 
upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  organ.  Behind  and  above  this  cord,  the 
peritoneal  investment  of  the  posterior  surface  is  prolonged  forwards 
■over  the  sides  of  the  bladder ;  but  in  front  of  the  cord,  which  reflects 
the  peritoneum,  the  sides  are  uncovered,  being,  however,  here  supported 
by  an  expansion  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  This  otherwise  uncovered 
portion  of  the  bladder,  on  either  ^ 
side,  is  in  immediate  relation  to  Fig.  852.* 

•the  ureter,  which  transmits  the 
urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  vas  deferens  or 
excretory  dact  of  the  testis. 
The  ureter,  a  tube  like  a  white 
band,  having  descended  into  the 
pelvis  across  the  common  or  the 
external  iliac  artery,  it  curves 
downwards,  forwards,  and  in- 
wards in  the  posterior  vesical 
ligament,  arching  lelow  the  ob- 
literated hypogastric  artery,  to 
gain  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
base  of  the  bladder,  which  it 
enters  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  prostate  gland, 
and  rather  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  the  ureter  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  tubes  pene- 
trate the  coats  of  the  bladder 
obliquely  for  nearly  an  inch, 
passing  through  the  muscular  coat  and  then  between  it  and  the 
mucous  coat,  to  open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  by  two 
oblique  slit-Uke  apertures.  The  vas  deferens,  a  small  round  cord-tube, 
one  on  each  side,  having  entered  the  abdomen  through  the  mternal 
abdominal  ring,  this  cord  curves  backwards  and  downwards  on  the 
side  of  the  bladder,  to  near  its  posterior  surface;  then,  crossing  the 
hypogastric  artery  and  the  ureter  on  the  inner  side  of  that  tube,  the 
cord  turns  forwards  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  lying  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  where,  becoming  enlarged  and  sacculated, 
the  vas  deferens  enters  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  there  joining 
with  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  to  form  the  common  ejaculatory 
duct.  The  vesiculce  seminales,  one  on  each  side,  are  narrow,  club- 
shaped,  sacculated  bodies,  the  large  end  being  directed  backwards,  and 
extending  to  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  Consisting  of  a 
convoluted  tube,  encased  in  an  offset  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  each  vesicle  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vas 
deferens,  and  converges  from  behind  forwards  to  the  prostate. 

*  Side  view  of  Pelvis,  iu  Female ;  showing  viscera  laid  open. — 1.  Sacrum. 
2.  Rectum.  3.  Recto-vaginal  pouch  of  peritoneum.  4.  Vagina.  5.  Bladder. 
6.  Common  iliac  artery.  7.  Common  iliac  vein.  8.  Fibro-cartilage  of  symphysis 
pubi.s.    (From  A.  Janiuin.) 
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In  the  female,  the  ureters  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  cervix  uteri 
and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to  reach  the  bladder;  and  the  vasa 
detercntia,  vesiculas  seminales,  and  prostate  gland  are  absent 

ihe  summit  or  superior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  covered  behind  hv 
peritoneum,  is  free  in  front,  where  that  membrane  is  reflected  upwards 
to  the  abdominal  wall  by  the  three  cords  already  mentioned,  namelv 
the  two  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  the  urachus  in  an  interviil 
between  them  ;  this  anterior  and  uncovered  portion  of  the  summit 
looks  towards  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  pubes.  Here  the  bladder 
can  be  punctured  without  wounding  the  peritoneum.  Convolutions  of 
the  small  intestine  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  bladder,  and  sink  down 
behind  its  posterior  surface  into  the  peritoneal  pouch,— recto- vesical  or 
utero- vesical,  cul-de-sac.  ' 

Internal  Surface  of  the  Bladder.— The  inner  surface  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bladder  presents  certain  characters  worthy  of  notice  and 
some  peculiarities  which  mark  the  interior.  ' 

The  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
colour ;  it  is  studded  with  minute  follicles,  most  numerous  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  spheroidal 
epithelium.  The  vesical  mucus  has,  it  is  said,  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  contains  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  The  membrane — havinc^ 
these  characters— is  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat  by  means  of 
the  subcellular  layer ;  so  that  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the  surface 
generally  is  thrown  into  small  internal  folds  or  wrinkles,  and  when 
distended,  there  is  some  tendency  to  protrusion  in  the  intervals  of  the 
muscular  bands — thus,  perhaps,  giving  rise  to  sacculation  ot  the  bladder. 

The  inferior  fundus  is  the  most  capacious  and  dependent  part  of  the 
bladder;  in  front,  it  presents  a  small  triangular  space, — the  trigone 
vesical;  situated  immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the 
apex  of  this  space  is  directed  forwards  to  that  orifice,  and  the  base  is  a 
transverse  line  slightly  curved  forwards,  between  the  orifices  of  the 
two  ureters,  which  form  the  posterior  angles  of  the  space ;  while  the 
sides  are  marked  by  two  linear  ridges  passing  obliquely  backwards 
and  outwards  from  the  urethra  to  the  ureters,  and  which  correspond 
to  two  small  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres, — the  muscles  of  the  ureters, 
lying  under  the  mucous  membrane.    These  muscles  arise  from  behind 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  and  pass  to  the  oblique  slit-like  open- 
ings of  the  ureters ;  they  may,  therefore,  so  act  upon  these  openings, 
as  to  maintain  their  obliquity  and  thus  prevent  any  reflux  of  urine  into 
the  tubes ;  or,  by  drawing  their  apertures  downwards,  may  facilitate 
the  flow  of  urine  into  the  bladder.    The  trigone — having  the  boun- 
daries already  noticed — corresponds  to  the  triangular  space  at  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  which  lies  between  the  prostate  in  front,  and  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  behind,  bounded  laterally  by  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
vesiculsB  seminales ;  but  the  triangular  space  within  the  bladder  is  of 
even  more  limited  extent,  measuring  from  the  apex  backwards  about 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  between  the  two  posterior  angles — at  tlie 
orifices  of  the  ureters — from  that  to  two  inches  transversely.    The  sur- 
face of  this  space  is  smooth,  the  mucous  membrane  being  somewhat 
thinner  than  elsewhere,  aud  adherent  to  the  subjacent  texture ;  thus 
never  presenting  any  little  folds,  even  in  an  empty  state  of  the  bladder. 
But  this  area  in  the  inferior  fundus  is  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the 
whole  interior.    In  front  of  the  apo.v  of  the  trigone  a  small  transverse 
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prominence  appears — the  uvula  vesicce, — formed  by  a  thickening  of  tlie 
submucous  tissue;  tWs  elevation  is  placed  just  before  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  and  projecting  from  below  into  the  urethral  orifice,  it 
partly  closes  the  aperture  ;  and  is  sometimes  continued  forwards  as  a 
shghter  elevation  on  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Adjoining  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  bladder  becomes  narrowed 
into  a  funnel-shaped  portion — the  cervix  or  neck — within  which  the 
mucous  membrane  is  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds.  In  the  female  the 
trigone  is  a  smaller  space,  the  muscles  of  the  ureters  are  less  developed, 
and  the  uvula  is  indistinct. 

Size,  Shape,  Position,  and  Relations  of  the  Bladder,  as  altered  ly  the 
State  of  Distension. — The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  bladder  varies  in 
certain  important  particulars,  according  to  the  state  of  collapse  or  dis- 
tension of  this  organ.  When  entirely  empty,  after  the  complete 
evacuation  of  urine,  it  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  size,  and  it  then  has 
the  shape  of  a  triangular  sac,  flattened  in  front  and  behind  ;  its  base  is 
directed  downwards,  resting  on  the  rectum,  and  the  apex  reaches  up- 
wards to  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  that  the  sac  lies  against  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  is  sunk  down  entirely  within  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  When  moderately  distended — as  was  supposed  in  describing 
the  relations  of  the  bladder — this  sac  assumes  a  circular  form,  with  the 
corresponding  dimensions  of  about  three  inches  in  width  and  five  inches 
in  length, — the  organ  holding  about  a  pint ;  but  its  axis  remains  nearly 
vertical,  and  it  is  still  contained  within  the  pelvis  cavity.  When  fidh/ 
distended,  the  bladder  acquires  an  ovoidal  or  egg-shaped  form,  curved 
also  somewhat,  and  compressed  from  behind  forwards,  thus  becoming 
slightly  concave  in  front  and  widened  from  side  to  side ;  the  organ  has 
rotated  on  its  transverse  axis,  the  base  being  directed  downwards  and 
backwards  on  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  the  summit  looking  upwards 
and  forwards, — its  long  axis,  therefore,  inclining  in  an  oblique  line 
drawn  from  the  coccyx  to  some  point  between  the  pubes  and  the  um- 
bilicus ;  the  bladder  rises  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  out  of  the  pelvis, 
until  its  summit  touches  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  above  the  j)ubes,  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  at  a  height  varying  according  to  the  state  of 
distension.  This  elevation  of  the  bladder  proceeds  from  the  neck, 
which,  owing  to  its  true  ligamentous  attachments,  and  connection  with 
the  urethra,  is  a  tolerably  fixed  point.  The  funnel-shaped  outlet  still 
remains  the  lowest  portion  in  front,  but  it  is  elevated  relatively  to  the 
prostate  ;  the  inferior  fundus,  also  rising  to  a  higher  level,  is  relatively 
less  dependent ;  while  externally,  the  peritoneal  pouch  recedes  to  some 
extent  from  the  base,  thus  presenting  a  larger  triangular  space  against 
the  rectum,  and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  in  front  of  the  superior 
peritoneal  false  ligament,  is  more  exposed,  or  comes  in  contact  with  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes. 

The  age  of  the  subject  examined  must  not  be  overlooked  in  noticing 
the  relative  anatomy  of  the  bladder. 

'  In  infancy  and  youth,  the  neck  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  bladder, 
— lower  than  the  inferior  fundus  ;  the  prostate,  in  front,  around  this 
portion,  is  of  much  smaller  size  or  rudimentary  ;  and  the  bladder  lies 
partly  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  projecting  upwards  more  or  less 
above  the  brim  into  the  hypogastric  region. 

In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  fundus  is  even  more 
capacious  and  dependent  than  in  the  adult,  and  any  enlargement  of 
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the  prostate  will  increase  this  proportionate  dilference;  so  that  if  the 
finger  be  introduced  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  in  lithotomy 
the  tundns  is  felt  inclining  downwards,  and  as  the  prostate  proiects 
upwards,  the  finger  must  be  hooked  downwards  to  reach  the  fundus 

In  t^e  female,  the  prostate  being  absent,  the  inferior  fundus  is  less 
relatively  dependent  below  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  organ  is  perhaps  larger  than  in  the  male ;  and  its  width 
trom  side  to  side  is  greater  than  its  height  from  base  to  summit,  which 
is  the  longer  diameter  in  the  male  subject. 

Prostate  Gland. — By  an  intimate  association,  both  patholoo-ical 
and  surgical,  we  are  led  from  the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  to  consider 
the  structure  and  relations  of  the  prostate  gland.  "We  proceed  there- 
fore to  notice,  successively,  the  situation,  shape,  size,  position,  and 
relations  of  this  organ ;  then,  its  structure ;  and  lastly,  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate,  an  organ  peculiar  to  the  male  subject,  is  a  firm  glan- 
dular body,  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  it  surrounds,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra  passes  through  it.    This  body  is 
placed  deep  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  looking  towards  its  outlet 
m  the  perineum ;  it  lies  below  the  symphysis  pubis  by  half  an  inch  or 
more,  and  behind  the  triangular  ligament  at  its  lowest  part.  Standing 
in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  adjoining  its  base,  the  prostate 
thence  derives  its  name  {Trpola-TTq^ii,  to  stand  before) ;  and  beneath  it 
rests  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  rectum,  just  above  the  terminal 
portion, — about  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus, 
where  the  bowel  turns  downwards  to  the  anal  aperture.    Here,  there- 
fore, the  prostate  is  accessible  from  the  surface  in  the  perineum. 
The  shape  and  size  of  this  body  resemble  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  a  horse-chestnut.    Its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  com- 
pressed from  above  downwards ;  the  base  being  turned  backwards  to 
the  bladder,  and  the  blunt  apex  forwards  to  the  triangular  ligament 
and  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  anterior,  or  upper, 
surface — according  to  the  position  of  the  body — is  somewhat  convex, 
and  marked  by  a  slight  median  groove.    The  under  surface  is  larger 
and  flattened;  it  also  presents  a  median  furrow,  thus  indicating  a 
division  of  the  gland  into  two  lateral  lobes.    The  base  of  the  prostate, 
its  thickest  part,  is  notched  in  the  middle  and  under  aspect  of  the 
gland ;  and  this  posterior  notch  receives  the  common  ejaculatory 
ducts,  above  which,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  lateral  lobes,  is 
placed  a  small  rounded  or  triangular  portion  of  the  gland, — the  third 
or  middle  lobe,  transversely  connecting  the  two  lateral  lobes,  and 
which  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  just  behind  the  uvula  and 
the  adjoining  commencement  of  the  urethra.  The  sides  of  the  prostate 
are  convex,  and  the  apex  is  truncated.    In  respect  to  the  size  of  this 
body,  it  varies  so  much  according  to  the  age  of  the  subject,  that  the 
average  dimensions  must  be  taken  as  found  in  the  adult.  The 
measurements  in  three  different  directions  may  thus  be  stated  :  from 
apex  to  base,  one  inch  or  rather  longer ;  transversely  at  the  base,  its 
widest  part,  about  one  inch  and  a  half ;  and  in  depth  or  thickness, 
about  one  inch  or  rather  less.    Consequently,  an  incision  having  an 
oblique  direction  downwards  and  outwards,  from  apex  to  base,  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  gland,  will  be  the  longest  section  of  which  the  pros- 
tate admits.    But  in  infancy  and  youth,  the  gland  is  rudimentary  or 
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of  small  size ;  whereas,  after  middle  life  and  in  old  age,  it  may  undergo 
considerable  enlargement.  The  weight  of  this  body  averages  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  but  this,  like  its  size,  varies  with  the  period 
of  life,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  age. 

The  position  of  the  prostate,  or  its  attitude,  must  necessarily  change, 
with  the  position  of  the  pelvis, — in  the  recumbent  or  the  erect  state  of 
the  body.  When  recumbent,  the  pelvis  has  that  position  in  which  a 
line  drawn  through  the  prostate,  from  apex  to  base,  would  be  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards;  the  upper  surface  inclining 
backwards,  and  the  lower  surface  somewhat  forwards,  the  more  so_  as 
the  pelvis  i's  elevated  ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  position  in  which 
the  prostate  is  generally  submitted  to  surgical  examination,  or  opera- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  bladder.  In  the  erect  state  of  the  body, 
the  axial  line  of  the  prostate  falls  from  the  oblique  to  nearly  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;  and  when  the  trunk  is  inclined  forwards,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  fundament  backwards,  the  prostate,  its  under  surface,  turns 
with  it  in  the  latter  direction, — thus  corresponding  to  the  position  in 
which  the  gland  may  be  examined  with  the  finger  through  the  rectum. 

Certain  relations  of  the  prostate  to  surrounding  parts  have  already 
been  noticed  incidentally,  with  reference  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  pelvic  cavity,  and  the  rectum.  Thus,  the  base  of  the  gland,  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  receives  also  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts, 
and  it  limits  in  front  the  triangnlar  space  which  is  free  of  peritoneum 
at  the  base  of  the  bladder ;  the  apex  of  the  gland  touches  the  triangular 
ligament  and  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  in  the  pubic 
arch,  about  an  inch  below  the  pubes;  and  its  under  surface  rests 
upon,  and  is  closely  adherent  to,  the  rectum,  at  its  terminal  portion, 
which  then  turns  downwards  to  the  anus.  This  under  surface  of  the 
prostate  and  its  base  may  be  felt  by  introducing  the  finger  through  the 
anus  into  the  bowel.  The  remaining  surfaces  have  special  relations  to  the 
recto-vesical  fascia.  Thus,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate,  below 
the  pubic  symphysis,  is  covered  by  two  strong,  roundish  bands,  which 
form  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  with  the  dorsal  vein  of 
the  penis  lying  between  them ;  while  the  sides  of  the  gland  are  covered 
by  the  broad  and  membranous  lateral  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

But.  in  addition  to  these  fascial  prolongations,  thus  disposed,  the 
remainder  of  the  prostate  receives  an  investment  from  the  same  fascia; 
forming  altogether  a  complete  sheath  or  capsule  which  envelops  the 
gland.  External  to  this  capsule,  the  sides  of  the  prostate  are  overlaid 
by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  one  on  each  side, 
which  passing  down  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  spreading  over 
the  sides  of  the  gland,  unite  together  in  front  of  the  rectum,  in  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  with  the  fibres  of  the  external 
sphincter  of  the  anus.  Thus  the  prostate  is  slung  by  the  levatores  ani 
muscles,  just  as  the  rectum,  and  the  vagina  in  the  female,  are  also 
slung  by  these  muscles ;  and  these  anterior  portions  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  sometimes  defined  by  a  cellular  interval,  have  been 
named  levatores  prostatce.  In  old  persons,  the  rectum  may  have  become 
much  dilated  above  the  anus,  forming  a  pouch,  which  rises  up  and 
wraps  around  either  side  of  the  prostate,  so  as  to  enclose  this  body, 
except  at  its  upper  surface. 

The  structure  of  the  prostate  gland  was  so  far  noticed  in  describing 
the  shape  of  this  organ,  that  it  was  seen  to  consist  of  three  lobes :  two 
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lateral,  of  equal  size,  separated  only  by  a  median  furrow  on  tbe  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  gland,  and  by  a  notch  at  the  base ;  witliin 
•which  interval  is  placed  the  middle  or  third  lobe.    The  mass  of  the 
•gland,  having  this  lobed  arrangement,  is  encapsuled  within  a  fibrous 
coat,  consisting  of  two  layers :  an  external  dense  layer,  or  an  ensheath- 
ing  prolongation  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  as  already  mentioned ; 
and  an  inner,  thin,  membranous  investment,  which  sends  processes  into 
the  interior  of  the  gland,  supporting  its  substance.   Between  these  two 
layers  of  the  capstde,  a  plexus  of  veins,  the  prostatic  plexus,  is  enclosed. 
The  substance  of  the  gland  has  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour;  its 
texture  is  spongy  or  firm  to  the  touch,  although  not  so  dense  as  when 
felt  through  the  fibrous  coat,  with  perhaps  also  the  thickness  of  the 
rectum  intervening ;  and  it  yields  or  lacerates  under  pressure  with  the 
finger, — splitting  in  the  direction  of  its  grain,  the  prostatic  ducts,  as 
when,  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  prostatic  incision  is  enlarged 
by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  bladder.    The  glandular  substance 
consists  of  numerous  small  terminal  follicles,  which,  in  the  form  of 
clusters,  surround  and  open  into  the  elementary  ducts ;  these,  having  a 
branched  arrangement,  unite  into  the  excretory  ducts,  about  twelve  to 
twenty  in  number,  which  open  by  as  many  orifices  upon  the  floor  of 
t,he  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  epithelium  in  the  follicular 
terminations  is  squamous,  and  in  the  ducts,  columnar.    Section  of  the 
gland  shows  the  ducts,  which  appear  as  white  lines  or  minute  apertures, 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  division.     Richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  the  arteries  are  branches  of  the  vesical,  h^moiThoidal, 
and  pudic  arteries,  which,  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
ramify  and  form  a  capillary  network  around  the  ducts  and  clusters  of 
follicles ;  the  prostatic  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  gland,  between 
the  two  layers  of  its  fibrous  capsule,  and  this  venous  plexus  communi- 
cates in  front  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  but  behind  with  the 
plexus  of  veins  at  the  neck,  base,  and  sides  of  the  bladder,  thence  pass- 
ing into  the  internal  iliac  veins.    This  continuous  plexus  of  veins— 
prostatic  and  vesical— becomes  enlarged  in  old  subjects,_and  is  often 
the  source  of  troublesome  haemorrhage  when  wounded  in  lithotomy. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  with  the  veins,  ramify  beneath  the  dense  external 
layer  of  the  fibrous  capsule.    Nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  hypo- 
gastric  plexuses  on  either  side  of  the  bladder,  prolongations  from  which 
form  the  prostatic  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  prostatic  fluid,  or  secretion  of  the  gland,  mixed  with  the  semmal 
fluid,  is  discharged  in  the  act  of  emission.  But  the  nature  of  this  fluid, 
in  itself,  is  not  well  known.  After  death,  when  fresh,  it  has  a  milky 
white  tint,  an  acid  reaction,  and  abounds  with  granular  matter  and 
epithelial  particles,  squamous  and  columnar. 

Urethra  — The  urethra  is  a  membranous  tube,  which  extends  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  penis.  The  length  of  this 
tube  averages  nine  or  ten  inches,  when  the  penis  is  flaccid,  but  admits 
of  some  elongation  during  erection  of  tHs  organ  ;  the  size  of  the  tube 
varies  in  different  parts,  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  its  widest 
part— the  centre  of  the  prostate.  The  urethral  tube  consists  of 
mucous  membrane,  with  an  outer  layer  of  submucous  cellular  and 
elastic  tissue  ;  but  it  is  supported  also  by  the  structures  through  which 
it  passes,  and  by  certain  muscular  expansions.  Lying  m  the  middle 
line  the  urethra  passes  from  the  bladder  through  the  substance  ot  tlie 
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prostate  gland ;  then,  becoming  simply  membranous,  tbe  tube  pene- 
trates the  triangular  ligament,  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  ;  and  then 
entering  the  spongy  structure  of  the  penis,  it  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  glans  and  opens  externally  as  the  meatus  urinarius.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  urethral  canal,  in  its  course  forwards,  is  that  of  a  double 
curve  ;  the  prostate  and  mem- 
branous portions,  and  the  Fig.  853.* 
commencement  of  the  spongy 
portion,  or  its  bulbous  part, 
together  form  a  curve,  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  upwards 
to  the  front  of  "the  pubes;  from 
which  point  the  remainder  of 
the  spongy  portion  descends 
in  the  penis.  This  double 
curve,  however,  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  penis ;  for 
when  this  organ  is  erect,  or 
raised  upwards  towards  the 
pubes,  the  second  curve  forms 
with  the  first  a  single  curve, 

thus  continuing  the  concavity 

of  the  curve  upwards, — as  in 

passing  a  catheter.  The  urethra 

performs  the  excretory  function 

of  transmitting  and  dischara:- 

mg  the  urme  from  the  bladder; 

but  it  also  transmits  the  semi- 
nal fluid  in  sexual  intercourse. 
The  three  portions  of  the 

urethra,    already  indicated, 

severally  demand  a  separate 

notice. 

The  'prostatic  urethra  is 
that  portion  of  the  tube  which 
extends  from  the  vesical  ori- 
fice to  the  membranous  por- 
tion, about  a  line  behind  the 
triangular  ligament, — its  pos- 
terior layer.  This  portion  of 
the  urethra  passes  through  the 
prostate  gland,  from  base  to 
apex ;  lying  at  first  above 
the  middle  lobe,  and  afterwards  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  gland,  by  about  two-thirds  of  its  substance  below 

*  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Urethra,  in  Male.— a,  a,  a,  lacunm  fof  Morffa^uil  • 
i;^'a^;nrfTT^^^Pf "1-°^'  °^  minute  glands) ;  c,  fold  of  mucous  membranf  ffrm-' 
En  °  if  f     *°  the  fossa  naviculans  ;  d,  prolongation  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
S.nff  n  ^  r''  '^'Ja^'^D^  1°  tJ^e  fossa  navicularis  (lacuna  ma^a);  f,  f"  lon-i 
tudmal  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  effaced  upon  dilation  •  g  cauut  eal  innHni,  m. 

SToltler  =/'     ""'^^^  1  '""^  - 
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the  urethra.  The  common  ejaculatory  ducts  also  converge  under 
the  base  of  the  prostate,  forwards  and  upwards,  lying  side  by  side  for 
about  an  inch,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes,  and  then  pass 
through  the  gland  to  open  on  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  This 
portion  of  the  urethra  has  a  fusiform  or  spindle  shape,  being  widest  in 
the  middle,  and  constricted  somewhat  before  and  behind.  (Fig.  858.) 
Its  length  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.   Its  breadth  behind,  at  the 


necTs  of  the  bladder,  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  in  the  middle,  it 
widens  to  a  line  or  two  more ;  and  in  front,  at  the  commencement  of 
*  Deep  view  of  the  Perineum,  in  Male.— A,  Urethra ;  b,  crus  penis  (cut) ;  c,  bulb 
of  urethra  (cut)  ;  d,  posterior  part  of  bulb ;  e,  bulbo-cavernosus  or  accelerator 
urmve  (cut) ;  f,  ischio-cavernosus  or  erector  penis  (cut) ;  h,  triangular  ligament  of 
urethra;  i,  external  sphincter  (cut);  j,  aponeurotic  insertion  of  erector  penis  into 
crus  penis ;  k,  k,  compressor  vel  constrictor  urethrae  muscle.  1.  Superficial  perineal 
nerve.  2.  Superficial  perineal  artery.  3.  Superficial  perineal  vein.  4.  Vessels 
and  nerves  (unnamed)  passing  backwards,  and  coming  from  superficial  branches. 
5.  Anal  branch  of  superficial  perineal  nerve  (communicates  with  the  inferior  hajmor- 
rhoidal).  6,  7,  8.  Trunks  of  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  9,  10.  Internal 
pudic  artery.  11.  Internal  pudic  vein.  12.  Artery  to  the  bulb  (cut),  from  the 
superficial  perineal.  13.  Artery  of  the  corpus  caveruosum,  from  the  internal  pudic 
(cut).    (After  B.  J.  Bcraud.) 
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the  membranous  urethra,  tlie  canal  narrows  again  to  rather  less  than 
behind.  It  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion  of  the  whole 
urethral  canal,  although  least  extensible  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  urethra  presents  slight  lono-i- 
tudinal  folds,  in  a  collapsed  state  of  the  passage  ;  but  a  median  ridgo- 
of  mucous  membrane  and  thickened  submucous  tissue  projects  in  the' 

floor  of  the  urethra ;  extending  from  just  in  front  of  the  little  elevation  

uvula  vesicae — at  the  vesical  orifice,  and,  gradually  rising  to  a  peak,  it 
subsides  rather  abruptly  towards  the  membranous  urethra.    This  rido-e 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  only  a  line  and  a  half 
in  depth,  at  its  highest  point.    It  is  variously  named ;  the  crest  of  the 
urethra,  or  crista  urethrce;  more  commonly,  capiot  galUnaginis,  and' 
verii  montanum.     On  either  side  lies  a  depressed  portion  of  the  canal, 
the  prostatic  sinus,  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  groove,  and  somewhat 
deeper  behind  at  the  vesicle  orifice ;  the  floor  of  either  sinus  is  beset 
with  numerous  small  apertures,  the  openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts 
from  the  lateral  lobes,  while  those  of  the  middle  lobe  open  behind  the 
central  crest.    In  the  crest,  just  in  front  of  its  peak,  a  small  recess  or 
cul-de-sac  passes  downwards  and  backwards  between  the  lateral  lobes, 
and  beneath  the  middle  lobe  ;  at  its  orifice  in  the  urethra,  this  cul-de-sao 
is  about  a  line  in  width,  but  it  enlarges  to  double  that  size  at  its 
fundus,  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    This  recess  in  the 
central  crest  is  usually  named  the  simts  pocularis ;  also  the  vesica 
prostatica,  or  the  utricle,  as  being  probably  the  analogue  of  the  uterus 
in  the  female.    It  receives  the  two  common  ejaculatory  ducts,  which 
open  by  two  narrow  slit-like  apertures  upon  ar  within  the  margins  of 
the  cid-de-sac,  one  on  either  side,  or  sometimes  at  the-  bottom  of  the 
fundus.    Numerous  small  glands  also  open  within  this  recess;  and 
the  crest  has  been  found  to  contain  erectile  tissue,  whereby,  perhaps^ 
when  distended  with  blood,  this  central  eminence  may  prevent  any 
retroversion  of  semen  into  the  bladder. 

The  membranous  urethra  reaches  from  the  apex  of  the  prostate  to 
the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  passes  through  the  double 
membranous  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  in  the  pubic  arch,  about 
an  mch  below  the  symphysis  (Pig.  854),  but  this  portion  of  the  urethra 
extends  backwards  for  about  a  line  behind  the  ligament,  to  the  apex  of 
the  prostate,  and  forwards,  a  little  in  front,  to  the  bulb.  Having  a 
curved  direction  upwards,  the  greatest  length  of  the  membranous 
urethra  measures  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the 
convavity ;  the  convexity  is  even  less,  being  overlaid  by  the  bulb  in 
front ;  and  its  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
urethra  The  tube  here  lies  over  the  end  of  the  rectum,  but  separated 
by  a  cellular  interval,  where  the  bowel  turns  downwards ;  above,  the 
dorsal  vessels  and  nerve  of  the  penis  penetrate  the  triangular  liga- 
ment; between  the  two  layers  of  this  ligament,  the  membranous 
urethra  is  embraced  by  the  compressor  urethrcs  muscle,  consistino-  of 
two  layers  of  transverse  muscular  fibres,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
tube,  attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  on  either  side,  and  some 
circular  muscular  fibres  surround  this  part  of  the  urethra.  Just 
beneath,  and  under  cover  of  the  lower  band  of  fibres,  are  situated 
U)wpers  glands  ;  two  little  bodies,  like  peas,  of  a  yellow  colour,  one 
on  either  side._  Above,  lie  the  arteries  of  the  bulb,  one  on  either  side,— 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  ligament. 
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The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  extends  from  the  membranous 
part,  at  the  bulb,  to  the  external  orifice,  at  the  end  of  the  glans  penis. 
Continuing  the  curve  of  the  membranous  urethra  up  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  then  descending  in  the  pendent  penis,  on  its  under  surface, 
this  portion  of  the  urethra  is  enclosed  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  is 
the  longest  portion  of  the  whole  urethra,  measuring  six  inches,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  length  and  state  of  the  penis  ;  its  diameter  is 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  bulb, — as  the  bulbous  sinus,  and  again  in  the 
glans, — forming  the  fossa  navicularis ;  and  in  both  these  parts,  the  floor 
of  the  passage  is  most  dilated.  In  the  interval  between  these  dilata- 
tions, the  spongy  urethra  is  of  smaller  size,  about  three  lines  in 
diameter ;  and  at  the  external  orifice,  the  urethra  is  even  more  con- 
tracted, that  being  the  narrowest  point  of  the  whole  tube. 

In  the  course  of  the  urethral  canal,  it  should  be  observed  that 
its  size  or  diameter  varies.  There  are  three  dilated  parts — the  pro- 
static sinus,  the  bulbous  sinus,  and  the  fossa  navicularis  in  the  glans 
penis ;  and  of  these,  the  first  named  is  the  widest  part  of  the  whole 
canal.  Other  parts  are  more  or  less  narrow,  and  the  narrowest  is  the 
external  orifice  in  the  glans.  The  form  of  the  canal  is  of  less  practical 
consequence,  but  a  section  differs  also  in  different  parts  of  its  extent ; 
in  the  prostate,  it  has  a  triangular  shape,  with  the  apex  downwards  ; 
in  the  membranous  and  spongy  portions  of  the  passage,  a  trans- 
verse opening, — except  in  the  glans,  and  at  the  urethral  orifice,  which 
presents  a  vertical  fissure  opening, — meatus  urinarius. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
genito-urinary ;  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder,  ureters, 
and  kidneys,  and  with  offsets  lining  the  prostatic  and  ejaculatory 
ducts.  The  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands  pass  forward — in  the  mem- 
branous portion,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  more,  and  open  by  two  oblique  pin-hole  apertures,  in  the  floor 
of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  at  its  fore  part.  The  urethral 
mucous  membrane  has  a  reddish  colour,  but  is  paler  in  the  prostatic 
portion.  Throughout  its  course  this  membrane  is  loosely  connected  by 
submucous  tissue  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  erectile  structure  which 
encloses  the  tube ;  so  that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  membrane  pre- 
sents longitudinal  folds,  which,  however,  are  effaced  when  the  canal  is 
distended  during  micturition  or  by  the  passage  of  an  instrument. 
Numerous  mucous  follicles  and  lacunas  stud  the  surface,  especially 
along  ihe  floor  of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  bulbous  part;  but  the 
largest — lacuna  magna — is  situated  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  on  its 
upper  surface.  These  openings  are  directed  forwards,  towards  the 
outer  urethral  orifice ;  a  larger  one  than  usual  may,  therefore,  offer 
some  hitching  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a  small-sized  instrument 
along  the  urethral  canal. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  that  erectile  structure  which  surrounds  the 
urethra,  from  the  end  of  the  membranous  portion  to  the  external 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  Commencing  just  in  front  of  the  triangular 
ligament,— rather  behind  the  converging  crura  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  which  chiefly  form  the  body  of  the  penis,— the  corpus  spon- 
giosum appears  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  ovate  extremity— the  biM, 
projecting  backwards  beneath  the  membranous  urethra,  in  front  of  the 
triangular  ligament.  Continued  forwards  as  a  cylindrical  investment 
of  the  urethra,  the  corpus  spongiosum  lies  in  a  groove  or  furrow  on 
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the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  at  their  junction  in  the 
middle  line ;  but  at  their  anterior  truncated  end,  the  spongj  body- 
enlarges  over  them  and  forms  the  glans  penis.  Around  the  vertical 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  erectile  structure  forms  two  small  lips,  which 
when  turgid  with  blood — as  from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
— constrict  the  urethral  orifice  to  a  smaller  size  than  even  in  its  usual 
state. 

The  muscles  of  the  urethra  and  penis  are — the  accelerator  urinaa- 


Fig.  855.* 


— 

or  ejaculator  seminis,  the  comj)ressor  urethras,  already  noticed,  and 
the  erector  penis. 

The  accelerator  urince  has  an  important  relation  to  the  urethra. 
This  muscle  is  a  flat  expansion  of  muscular  fibres,  under  and  around 
the  urethra,  or  corpus  spongiosum,  and  extending  from  the  bulb  to  the 
junction  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  at  the  converging  crura.  (Fig.  855.) 
The  muscle  arises  from  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  peritoneum, 

*  Superficial  view  of  the  Perineum,  in  Male.-l.  Superficial  perineal  nerve. 
^  buperficial  perineal  artery.  3.  Companion  vein.  4.  Hfemonhoidal  vein.  5. 
interior  htemorrhoidal  branch  of  artery.  6.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve.  7  8  9. 
fS   P  /''"r*'-  ^^^^^i^'^'i'^  Ccut).    A,  skin;  B,  subcutaneous  superficial 

S'  ^'  '^'^^P/^^^i^ °'  triangular  ligament ;  e,  sheath  of  crus  penis  ;  f,  ejaculator 

S;cl\:u?r'^\lfLTB.=  j"'SrdT  ^"^^ 
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situated  just  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra — a  point  which  also  gives 
attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani,  and  to  the  two  transverse  muscles  of 
the  perineum ;  from  this  point,  a  tendinous  raphe,  in  the  middle  line, 
gives  rise  to  fleshy  fibres,  thus  forming  a  symmetrical  bipartite 
muscle,  which  overlies  the  bulb  and  adjoining  part  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  The  two  halves  of  the  muscle,  for  the  most  part,  pass 
round  the  spongy  urethra,  and  are  united  above  by  a  tendinous 
aponeurosis  ;  but  a  band  of  anterior  fibres,  on  either  side,  embraces  the 
corpus  cavernosum,  at  the  junction  of  the  cms,  and  are  inserted  into 


a  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  over  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  action  of  the  urethral  portion  of  this  muscle  is  to  expel  any  fluid, 
urine  or  semen,  from  the  urethra,  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  main- 
taining the  turgescence  of  the  glans  penis ;  while  the  two  penile 
bands  of  fibres  will  aid  in  maintaining  the  erectile  state  of  the  whole 
organ. 

*  Arteries  of  the  Perineum,  in  Male.— v,  corpus  cavernosum;  u,  urethra;  b,  anus ; 
A,  ischio-cavernoBus  or  erector  penis  muscle;  b,  bulbo-cavernosus  or  accelerator 
urinsB;  c,  transversus  perinei;  n,  levator  ani;  E,  external  sphincter  of  anus; 
F,  gluteus  maximus.  Arteries:— I.  Trunk  of  internal  pudic.  2.  Inferior  hicmor- 
rhoidal.  3.  Superficial  iwrincal.  4.  Transverse  perineal.  5.  Dorsal  artery  of  iKjnis. 
6,  Terminal  branches  of  superficial  perineal.    (From  A.  Jaraain.) 
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The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery 
(Fig-.  856),  namely,  the  two  arteries  of  the  bulb,  distributed  to  the 
erectile  structure  of  the  corpus  spongiosum;  the  dorsal  artery,  sup- 
plying the  glans  penis ;  and  the  two  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
distributed  to  the  erectile  structure  of  these  bodies,  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  penis.  The  arterial  vessels  having  penetrated  the 
fibrous  coat  of  the  spongy  and  cavernous  bodies,  they  ramify  as  a 
capillary  network,  supported  by  fibrous  prolongations  from  the  sheath, 
or  trabeculge  ;  which,  in  the  shape  of  bands  and  cords,  in  all  directions 
across  the  sheath,  leave  inter- trabecular  spaces.  A  median  fibrous 
partition — septum  pectmiforme — separates  the  two  corpora  cavernosa ; 
but  the  comb-like  clefts  of  this  septum,  passing  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
urethral  margin,  allow  a  free  vascular  intercommunication,  except  at 
the  root  of  the  penis,  where  the  septum  is  entire.  Companion  veins  to 
each  of  the  two  pairs  of  arteries  form  plexuses,  which  occupy  the 
inter-trabecular  spaces  in  the  spongy  and  cavernous  bodies ;  but  the 


veins  in  the 


spongy  structure  do  not  communicate  with  those  of 
Fig.  857.* 


the  cavernous  structure.  The  inter-trabecular  veins,  for  the  most  part, 
emerge  from  the  bulb  and  cavernous  bodies  at  the  root  of  the  penis, 
and  enter  the  prostatic  plexus ;  while  the  dorsal  vein,  coming  from 
the  glans,  and  lying  with  the  artery  in  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the 
penis,  also  enters  the  prostatic  plexus. 

Lymphatics  proceed  from  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  that  of 
the  glans  also,  and  from  the  skin  of  the  prepuce,  as  a  network,  from 
which  emergent  vessels  enter  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  ;  but  some 
deep  lymphatics,  from  the  spongy  and  cavernous  bodies,  pass  under  the 
pubic  arch  to  the  lymphatics  in  the  pelvis. 

•  *  Perineum,  in  Male;  showing  nerves.— 1.  Internal  pudic.  2.  Dorsal  nerve  of 
penis.  3.  Perineal  nerve.  4.  External  superficial  perineal  branch.  5.  Internal 
superficial  perineal  branch.  6.  Musoulo-bulbal  nerve.  7.  Inferior  h;Bmorrlioidal. 
».  Nerve  to  internal  obturator  muscle.  9.  Small  sciatic  nerve.  10.  Muscular  of 
amail  sciatic  to  gluteus  maximus.  11.  Genito-crural.  12.  Inferior  pudendal  uerve. 
Id.  Nerves  of  diartos  (netsvork  of  inferior  pudendal  on  scrotum).  14  Great  sciatic 
norvc.    lo.  Nerve  to  pyriforinis  muscle.    (After  liirscbfeld  and  Le'veilJo.) 
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Nerves  are  supplied  to  the  penis,  corresponding  to  the  arteries. 
They  are  derived  from  the  pudic  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus 
of  spinal  nerves ;  and  from  the  lyrostatic,  plexus,  an  offset  of  the 
hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  Thus,  from  the  fudic  nerve 
(Fig.  857)  proceeds  the  dorsal  nerve,  distributed  to  the  glans, 
but  also  supplying  a  large  branch  to  the  corpus  cavemosum  on 
each  side,  and  integumental  branches  to  the  prepuce,  dorsum,  and 
sides  of  the  penis.  The  two  superficial  perineal  nerves,  from  the 
perineal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerves,  supply  the  under  surface  of 
the  penis ;  and  from  the  same  source  also  are  derived  muscular 
branches  to  the  accelerator  urinro,  and  to  the  erector  penis,  as  well 
as  a  branch  to  the  transverse  muscle  of  the  perineum.  The  pudic 
nerve  likewise  gives  off  the  nerve  of  the  bulb,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  around  the  urethra.  But  the  prostatic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  supplies  an  offset  to  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
some  cavernous  filaments  also  penetrating  the  corpus  spongiosum  ;  and 
these  cavernous  nerves  communicate  with  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  pudic. 

Female  Urethra. — In  the  female,  the  urethral  canal  is  shorter, 
wider,  and  straighter  than  in  the  male.  Averaging  in  length  only 
one  inch  and  a  half,  its  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  but 
enlarged  and  funnel-shaped  adjoining  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  narrowed 

at  the  external  orifice,  with  a 
Fig.  858.*  dilatation  in  the  floor  of  the  ure- 

thra near  the  meatus.  The  course 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  straight, 
having  a  slight  curve  below  the 
symphysis  pubis,  the  concavity 
looking  upwai'ds. 

Lying  in  the  middle  line,  the 
urethra  passes  from  the  bladder 
through  the  triangular  ligament, 
in  the  pubic  arch,  to  the  external 
orifice  ;  but,  throughout  its 
course,  the  tube  is  imbedded  in 
the  texture  of  the  upper  or  an- 
terior wall  of  the  vagina,  the 
compressor  urethrse  muscle  em- 
braces it  in  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  and  behind  this 
structure  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  bladder  overlies  the  vesical 
portion  of  the  tube.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  unyielding  structures 
around  the  urethral  tube,  it  ad- 
mits of  dilatation  much  more 
readily  than  the  male  urethra.  The  external  orifice,  or  meatus  ririnarius^ 
is  a  small,  round  opening,  set  in  an  elevation ;  it  is  situated  within  the 

*  External  genitals,  in  Female.  1.  External  labia.  2.  Internal  labia  or 
nympbse.  3.  Clitoris.  4.  Meatus  urinarius.  5.  Opening  of  vagina.  6.  Hymen. 
7.  Fourchette.  8.  Vestibule.  9.  Mons  veneris.  10.  Perineum.  11.  Anus.  (From 
A.  Jamain.) 
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vulva,  immediately  above  the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  and  below  the 
symphysis  pubis,  about  an  inch  beneath  and  behind  the  clitoris,  and 
between  the  commissure  of  the  inner,  smaller  labia,  or  nymphse. 
(Pig.  858.) 

The  urethral  tube  consists  of  mucous  membrane,  with  an  outer 
layer  of  submucous  cellular  and  elastic  tissue,  enveloped  by  a  vascular 
structure  containing  a  plexus  of  veins.  The  mucous  membrane  has  a 
pale  colour,  except  adjoining  the  external  orifice ;  and  it  presents 
longitudinal  folds, — one  more  especially,  in  the  floor  of  the  canal,  which 
corresponds  to  the  median  crest  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  male 
urethra.  Numerous  tubular  mucous  glands  lie  between  the  folds  of 
membrane,  with  their  apertures  directed  towards  the  bladder;  and 
mucous  follicles  open  within  and  around  the  outer  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  Both  these  forms  of  gland  are  of  larger  size  towards  the 
more  external  portion  of  the  tube.  The  vessels  and  nerves  proceed  from 
those  which  supply  the  vagina. 


Injuries  of  the  Bladder. 

The  Bladder,  lodged  within  the  bony  wall^  of  the  pelvis,  is  less 
liable  than  many  other  organs  to  external  Injury,  as  wounds  or  rupture  ; 
and  only  occasionally  to  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies  from  without, 
through  the  urethra  or  by  gunshot  penetration ;  but  it  is  very  com- 
monly the  receptacle  of  urinary  concretions  or  Calculi,  and  it  is  subject 
to  various  Diseases,  principally  inflammation  and  moi'bid  growths  or 
tumours.  This  organ  is  also  specially  prone  to  Functional  Disorders  ; 
e.g.,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  arising  from  numerous  causes,  local  and 
constitutional. 

These  lesions,  diseases,  and  disorders  severally  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Surgeon,  in  regard  to  their  special  pathology  and  treatment. 

Laceration  of  the  bladder  happens  not  unfrequently  with  fracture 
of  the  pelvis,  this  additional  injury  being  a  most  serious  complication 
in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  urine.    An  open  wound,  as  by 
a  bullet,  may  allow  the  urine  to  escape  freely,  externally ;  and  recovery 
has  then  been  known  to  result.    Several  such  cases  are  related  by 
Guthrie  and  by  Thomson  as  having  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  also  not  uncommon,  as  caused  by  blows, 
kicks,  or  contusions  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  especially 
■  when  the  bladder  is  fully  distended  and  rises  above  the  pubes  in  cou- 
'  tact  with  the  abdominal  wall.    Thus,  this  accident  may  happen  from 
!  a  fall  in  wrestling,  the  uppermost  man  coming  down  upon  his  antago- 
:  nist ;  or  from  running  against  a  post  in  the  dark,  an  instance  of  which 
I  is  related  by  Listen.    In  that  case  a  large  calculus,  which  occupied  the 
I  bladder,  was  shattered  into  fragments  by  the  concussion. 

The  effects  of  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  bladder  vary  according  to 
1  the  seat  of  injury,  as  above  or  below  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  • 
'  whereby  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv' 
<  or  into_  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  one  condition,  fatal 
I  peritonitis  speedily  ensues;  in  the  other,  diffuse  inflammation  is  fol- 
1  lowed  by  sloughing  of  the  cellular  texture  of  the  pelvis  and  abdominal 
1  wall  as  infiltration  proceeds,  and  a  less  speedy  termination 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  bladder  are  obvious  ;  sudden  and  intense 
t  bummg  pam,  m  the  hypogastric  region,  with  immediate  collapse,  and 
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inability  to  pass  water,  or  a  little  bloody  urine  coming  away  tbrough 
the  urethra.  On  introducing  a  catheter,  the  bladder  is  found  to  be 
empty,  or  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine  is  drawn  off.  In  gunshot 
wound  implicating  the  bladder,  the  urine  may  perhaps  be  seen  to 
escape  through  the  track  of  the  wound. 

Treatment. — Extravasation  should  be  immediately  prevented  ex- 
tending further,  by  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  gum-elastic  catheter 
into  the  bladder — which  is  retained  by  means  of  tapes — that  the  urine 
may  dribble  away  as  fast  as  it  descends  into  the  bladder.  Any  appear- 
ance of  extravasation  presenting  externally  must  be  at  once  met  by 
free  incisions,  so  that  the  infiltrated  fluid  shall  escape,  and  sloughs  also 
as  they  form.  By  this  prompt  prevention  of  further  extravasation  and 
arrest  of  the  diffusive  inflammation  in  the  cellular  texture,  a  circum- 
scribing barrier  of  lymph  may  be  thrown  out,  and  life  be  preserved. 
Peritonitis,  consequent  on  extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
may  also  be  diminished  by  using  the  catheter  as  directed,  but  the  fljiid 
already  imprisoned  within  the  peritoneum  will  still  maintain  the  in- 
flammation. The  general  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
opium  and  stimulants,  with  whatever  nourishing  food  can  be  taken  to 
support  the  patient  through  the  subsequent  exhaustion,  especially  in 
the  process  of  sloughing. 

Rupture  of  Ureter. — This  rare  form  of  injury  has  been  known  ta 
happen  from  external  violence,  and  recovery  in  one  instance  at  least. 
In  a  case  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded,  a  large  accumulation  of  fluid 
formed  around  the  seat  of  injury,  with  considerable  circumscribed 
swelling  and  fluctuation,  which  was  repeatedly  tapped.  Ruptured 
pelvis  of  the  ureter,  in  another  case,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  similar 
cystic  collection  of  urine  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  and  no  less  than  six 
pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off  by  tapping,  at  one  sitting.  Death 
occurred  about  ten  weeks  after  the  accident. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Various  foreign  bodies,  such  as  portions  of  cathe- 
ters, or  bits  of  pencil  or  tobacco-pipe,  are  occasionally  thrust  into  the 
bladder,  through  the  urethra.  Any  substance,  thus  introduced,  is 
usually  of  some  length,  and  lying  perhaps  across  the  bladder,  is  rarely 
expelled  in  passing  water ;  it  must  therefore  be  extracted  surgically. 
This  may  sometimes  be  done  with  a  lithotrite,  by  catching  the  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  or  by  crushing  the  substance,  as  a  stone ; 
but  sometimes  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
operation  of  lithotomy.  Knowing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foreign 
body,  the  median  operation  can  be  more  frequently  selected.  Ballets, 
bits  of  clothing  or  other  bodies,  are  occasionally  lodged  in  the 
bladder  by  gunshot  wound,  implicating  this  oi'gan.  Any  such  body 
must  be  removed  in  like  manner.  In  fifteen  cases,  which  Mr.  Dixon 
has  collected,  the  ball  had  entered  the  bladder,  either  primarily,  or  in 
consequence  of  abscess  and  ulceration  after  having  lodged  near  this 
organ ;  and,  in  ten  of  these  cases,  the  ball  was  removed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  with  successful  results.  Of  the  remaining  five  cases, 
the  termination  is  not  recorded. 

In  the  female,  foreign  bodies  can  be  removed  more  readily  from  the 
bladder,  owing  to  the  urethra  being  of  larger  size  and  more  dilatable, 
while  the  shorter  extent  and  straighter  course  of  the  passage  also 
facilitates  extraction.  An  instrument,  made  by  Weiss  (Pig.  S59),  is 
specially  suitable  for  catching  and  withdrawing  a  hair-pin. 
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In  all  cases  a  foreign  body  m  the  bladder  soon  becomes  encrusted 
with  urinary  deposit ;  and  by  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  its 

hpnHW^fV  irritation,  inducing  an  un! 

healthy  state  of  the  bladder,  the  result  of  any  operative 
procedure  might  be  unsuccessful  859 

Worms  of  various  species  have,  in  rare  instances, 
been  discharged  from  the  urinary  bladder.    The  Ascaris 
Imnh-tcoides  or  round  worm,  and  the  Asmris  vermicularis 
or  thread-worm,  both  of  which  species  inhabit  the  intes- 
tine may  escape  into  the  bladder  through  a  recto-vesical 
bstula.    I  he  Strooigylm  gigas,  occasionally  infesting  the 
ladney,  passes  down  the  ureters.    The  Spiroptera  hominis 
ot  Hudolphi,  probably  the  young  of  Strongylus  gigas, 
were  discharged  from  the  bladder,  during  a  period  of 
years-1806  to  1837-in  a  patient  mentfoned^  by  Mr 
Lawrence;  and  many  of  the  Dactylins  aculeatus,  a  small 
round  worm,  were  voided  from  the  bladder  of  I  female 
child,  m  a  case  contributed  by  Mr.  Curling  EvclaticU 
also  have  been  known  to  pass  pi  urethramX  r^e  ca  e 
recorded  by  Dr.  Sieveking  and  Mr.  Simon  ' 

brieflvitnT'''-""J^n'^'"i        ^^^^  ^  ^'^^^^  ^  notice 
tl  e  Ri^T         '      Displftcement  which,  as  relating  to 
t  "^^^         -  practice-Iro- 

Prolapsns  may  occur  in  females,  the  bladder  fallino- 
down  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Vaginrrthe  form 
of  a  rounded  swelling  within  the  labil,  oi'  perhaps  aT 
peanng  externally  between  the  thighs.  This  temour  is 
soft  and  fluctuating  to  the  touch,  Ipeciaily  when  pre 
oTtl  ^^.^^^"^'t^'  P^^^^'         the  transverse  rugS 

be  fe  t,  ha™g  a  direction  downwards  and  baekwar"? 

Sir„fr:a*rwirrs'^rb"  '-^ 

doubt  fl,c+  +1,  •       ,  '       iront,  there  can  be  no 

bladder  is  attended  with  some  bearing-downTnsatfen 
^  mg  even  from  the  navel,  when  the  bhddert  fniT 

■  retentiofS  urfS  af iLTr'''        P™l^P«us,  partial 

^"n?r-?LCnr^^^^ 

;  Partlv  emntlr  1  .  '  .^^^^^^^^^  moderately  full  or  ~ 

'he  po,nt  01  the  instrnmont  ^'^^1^:Z^^ri^Sio  t' 
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Fig.  SfiO.* 


mnv  S^l'V  ^^f  ^"""^  ^^^'^'^  receptacle  a  quantity  of  urine 

may  be  drawn  off,  below  the  level  that  the  patient  could  expel  By 
tiltmg  up  the  vaginal  wall  with  the  fingers,  the  bladder  is^  readHv 
emptied;  and  this  natural  mode  of  relief,  aided  by  an  inclined  poS 
forwards,  the  patient  may  herself  have  learnt  by  experience  ^ 

ihe  ca^ise  of  this  prolapsed  state  of  the  bladder  is  soon  discovered 

anythmg  that  has  impaired  the  natural  tone  of  the  passage.  Commonlv 
arising  from  repeated  pregnancy,  and  tedious  or  difficult  labour,  this 
state  of  the  parts  is  found  mostly  in  women  who  have  borne  manv 
children,  and  m  rapid  succession.  Sometimes  also,  in  women  who  are 
weakly  and  subject  to  leucorrhcea,  the  vagina  is  naturally  so  lax  that 
prolapsus  of  the  bladder  seems  to  be  ever  impending.  But  a  naturallv 
l^x  perineum,  which  readily  yields  under  any  straining  effort,  is  so  far 
!f  111!  observed  rather  a  protective  support  against  the  descent  of 
the  bladder,  or,  indeed,  of  the  uterus. 

Hernia  of  the  bladder,  alias  Gystocele,  is  a  displacement  of  very  rare 
occurrence.    The  protrusion  may  take  place  in  either  of  the  ordinary 
situations,  as  inguinal  (Fig.  860)  or  femoral  hernia;  but  it  has  been 
met  with  also  as  a  perineal  hernia.    A  tumour  of  a  softened  compres- 
sible character  appears,  say  in  the  groin,  and  descends  into  the  scro- 
tum ;  thus  resembling  an  intestinal  protrusion 
— -an^  enterocele.    But  certain  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive symptoms  may  be  observed.    The  size 
of  tbis  swelling  is  scarcely  affected  by  cough- 
ing— and  which  gives  only  a  slight  impulse — 
nor  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  standing  up 
or  lying  down ;  the  swelling  varies  in  size  as 
the  bladder  is  emptied,  and  fills  again.  On 
compressing  the  tumour  during  the  act  of 
micturition,  or  with  a  catheter  in  the  bladder, 
the  gwasz-intestinal  protrusion  subsides  ;  but  it 
returns  with  the  re-accumulation  of  urine.  The 
unaided  act  of  micturition  may  not  reduce  the 
swelling,  for  the  protruded  portion  of  the  blad- 
der still  remains  full  of  ui-ine ;  and  this  partial 
retention  is  attended  with  incessant  vesical 
irritability,  and  frequent  desire  to  pass  water 
— another  symptom  which  distinguishes  cysto- 
cele  from  intestinal  hernia.    A  scrotal  cystocele 
may  simulate  hydrocele — both  are  fluctuating 
tumours;  but  hydrocele  is  irreducible,  except  when  congenital,  and 
then  the  transparency  of  the  distended  tunica  vaginalis  may  contrast 
with  the  opacity  of  a  protruded  bladder. 

Vesical  hernia  seems  to  originates  in  a  relaxed  and  enlarged  state 
of  the  bladder — an  atonic  condition,  coupled  with  the  retention  of  urine. 
The  distended  bladder  yields  laterally  more  readily  than  in  any  other 

*  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Mus.,  H.  fe.  1.  Hernia  of  bladder.  The  large  herniated 
pouch  was  contained  in  a  scrotal  hernia,  and  it  communicates  above,  by  a  constricted 
neck,  with  the  pouch  of  the  bladder,  of  smaller  size,  which  was  retained  in  tiie 
pelvis  by  its  attachments  to  the  enlarged  prostate — shown  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure.  The  patient  was  never  able  to  empty  his  bLtdder  without  compressing  the 
large  scrotal  pouch,  so  as  to  force  the  urine  up  into  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  bladder. 
(Samuel  Lane.) 
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direction,  and  thus  reaching  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it  may  partly 
protrude  through  the  inguinal  canal.  At  first,  there  is  no  peritoneal 
investment — no  sac ;  but  when  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  descends,  the 
peritoneal  covering  presents  a  sac.  Sometimes,  an  ordinary  intestinal 
and  omental  hernia  coexists,  and  this  protrusion  descends  in  front  of 
the  cystic,  behind  which  lies  the  spermatic  cord.  In  some  cases,  the 
protruded  portion  of  the  bladder  has  contained  not  only  urine,  but  also 
one  or  more  calculi.  With  any  symptoms  of  stone,  sounding  then,  of 
course,  will  not  detect  the  calculus.  "When  situated  in  the  groin,  as  a 
cystic  bubonocele,  the  stone  has  been  mistaken  for  a  bubo  ;  an  odd 
mistake,  considering  all  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  cases. 

The  treatment  of  cystocele  is  simjjly  that  of  hernia  ;  the  protrusion 
should  be  reduced,  and  kept  up  by  a  truss ;  or,  when  irreducible,  a 
suspensory  bag  must  be  worn. 

In  the  event  of  an  operation,  the  Surgeon  will  remember  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  hernia  with  which  he  has  to  deal ; — the  absence,  usually, 
of  a  peritoneal  sac  to  the  bladder ;  and  the  possible  coexistence  of  an 
intestinal  hernia,  with  a  sac,  overlying  the  cystocele.  Should  the 
vesical  protrusion  contain  a  stone,  this  should  be  returned  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  afterwards  removed  by  lithotomy  or  litho- 
trity.  But  a  stone  has  been  extracted  by  direct  incision  into  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  bladder,  and  no  unfavourable  symptoms  followed 
this  method  of  operation. 


Urinaey  Deposits, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 
and  the  treatment  by  Lithotomy  or  Lithotrity,  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  an  elementary  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  various  Moi'bid  Con- 
ditions which  the  Urinary  secretion  may  undergo,  and  the  formation 
of  Deposits  and  Calculi.  Apart  from  this  relationship,  the  Student 
should  possess  such  knowledge  for  the  clinical  investigation  of  very 
many  other  Surgical  diseases,  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  probability 
of  recovery  after  most  Surgical  Operations. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Urine  are — either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished proportions  of  its  normal  constituents,  or  new  adventitious  in- 
gredients ;  those,  perhaps,  of  most  practical  importance  being  sugar, 
albumen,  and  bile.  °  ' 

_  In  common  with  its  healthy  conditions,  morbid  conditions  of  the 
urine  are  immediately  referable  to  corresponding  causative  conditions 
of  the  blood  ;  but  their  pathological  origin — like  unto  the  physiological 
production  of  the  urinary  constituents — within  the  bodv,  is  remote 

Morbid  Conditions  op  the  Blood.— In  health,  the  "composition  of 
the  blood  is  ever  changing,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter,  received 
through  the  process  of  digestion,— the  primary  assimilation  of  food- 
and  as  effete  matter  or  waste  of  the  textures,  through  their  destruction 
in  the  course  of  nutrition,— secondary  assimilation  ;  and,  furthermore 
ever  changmg,  by  the  abstraction  of  old,  effete  matter,— or  excretion 
through  the  kidneys,  skin,  liver,  and  other  excreting  or  secretin? 
organs.  ^ 

So  likewise,  in  various  diseases,  the  composition  of  the  blood  is 
ever  changmg  by  the  addition  of  new  morbid  matter,  throuo-h  primarv 
v^iaZ-assimilation,  or  secondary  maZ-assimilation,  or  by  the  co-opera 
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tion  of  both  tliese  perversions —the  former  representing  that  of 
digestion,  the  latter  tliat  of  nutrition  ;  and,  furthermore,  ever  chanmnL' 
by  the  non-abstraction  or  retention  of  morbid  matter,  maZ-excretion 
through  the  kidneys,  skin,  liver,  and  other  excreting  or  secretin? 
organs-  °  » 


Urmefor  Examination.— The  diagnostic  interpretation  of  any  par- 
ticular state  of  urine  obviously  has  reference  to  its  source  or  origin  in 
the  system.  The  products  arising  and  accruing  from  mal-assimilation 
—whether  by  that  of  digestion  (primarily)  or  of  nutrition  (secon- 
darily)—and  which  appear  in  the  urine,  can  be  selected  for  examination 
by  observing  a  very  simple  precaution  with  regard  to  the  sample 
of  urine. 

Urine  secreted  at  from  three  to  six  hours  after  a  meal  presents  the 
products  of  digestion;  while  that  secreted  several  hours  subsequently, 
when  the  urine  from  this  source  has  run  off,  presents  the  products  of 
nutrition  in  its  destructive  metamorphosis,  or  the  debris  of  the  textures 
The  latter  may  be  called  wine  of  the  blood ;  and  if  examined  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  after  an  interval  of  fasting  from  overnight, 
will  be  found  to  contain,  unlike  the  urine  of  digestion,  the  waste  of  the' 
textures.  To  make  this  observation  complete,  the  bladder  should  be 
emptied  overnight,  to  preclude  any  admixture  of  the  urine  then  in 
the  bladder  with  that  which  is  secreted  during  the  night.  By  this 
precaution,  the  products  from  these  two  sources  of  urine  can  be 
detected  and  distinguished,  in  most  cases,  with  approximate  certainty. 

Changes  in  Urine  from  Decomposition,  after  Emission. — Stale  Urine. 
— The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  urine  after  emission,  and  as  the 
result  of  decomposition,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  those  which  repre- 
sent morbid  conditions. 

Healthy  urine  may  thus  undergo  departures  from  its  ordinary 
slightly  acid  reaction,  in  two  opposite  directions  ;  becoming  highly  acid, 
or  turning  to  an  alkaline  condition. 

(a.)  Hyper-acidity,  or  Acid  Urinary  Fermentation  (Scherer). — This 
change  consists  in  the  generation  of  lactic  acid  and  acetic  acid  ;  the 
mucus  of  the  bladder  acting  apparently  as  a  ferment  on  the  urinary  pig- 
ment. Like  other  fermentive  processes,  therefore,  this  one  is  prevented 
or  arrested  by  alcohol  or  boiling,  or  by  removing  the  ferment — vesical 
mucus — by  filtration.    The  changes  consequent  on  this  production  of 
acidity  are  a  precipitation  of  the  amorphous  urates,  then  of  uric  acid, 
and  often  of  oxalate  of  lime.    Simultaneously,  confer  void  vegetations — 
the  mould  or  sugar  fungus — are  apt  to  appear.  Acidity,  increasing  for 
some  five  or  ten  days,  declines  as  putrefaction  succeeds.    An  ammo- 
niacal  reaction  and  odour  now  supervene,  with  opacity  of  the  urine  from 
the  development  of  myriads  of  minute  linear  particles — vibrios.  The 
amorphous  urate  deposit  has  become  changed  into  dark  round  masses 
of  urate  of  ammonia,  uric  acid  crystals  are  replaced  by  bright  prisms 
of  triple  phosphate,  and  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  sinks  as  an 
abundant  sediment.    The  growth  of  confervoid  vegetations  is  arrested 
with  the  change  of  reaction,  and  they  perish  as  putrefaction  is  estab- 
lished.   Exceptions  to  this  order  of  change  occur.     Urines  of  low 
acidity  or  of  low  specific  gravity  do  not  undergo  any  marked  increase 
of  acidity ;  but  they  become  ammoniacal  in  a  day  or  two,  or  possibly 
in  a  few  hours. 

(b.)  Alkalescence,  in  exposed  urine,  results  from  the  transformation 
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of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  change  may  be  induced 
by  contact  with  any  decomposing  matter,  stale  urine  in  particular. 

(c.)  Certain  organic  deposits,  as  blood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelium, 
and  uriniferous  tubule  casts,  are  soon  destroyed  by  an  exposure  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  especially  in  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 
But  pus-corpuscles,  scaly  epithelium,  and  spermatozoa  retain  their 
microscopical  characters  for  a  much  longer  period,  even  to  an  advanced 
state  of  urinary  putrefaction. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  these  peculiarities  of  decomposed  urine,  the 
rule  should  be  to  examine  any  specimen  of  urine  within  a  few  hours 
after  its  emission. 

Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine. — From  a  practical  point  of  view, 
an  examination  of  the  urine  is  a  much  more  simple  procedure  than 
that  whereby  original  investigations  are  conducted,  as  commonly 
detailed  in  works  on  Urinary  Pathology,  and  which  necessarily  involve 
a  minute  knowledge  of  chemical  analysis  and  of  microscopic  manipu- 
lation beyond  the  requirements  of  clinical  practice,  or  the  time  at 
command  of  those  who  are  so  engaged. 

The  following  method  of  examination  represents  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure which  will  commonly  be  found  sufficient,  and  the  essential 
particulars  to  be  noted  with  reference  to  morbid  conditions  of  the 
urine,  in  ordinary  cases. 

(1.)  Physical  Characters. — Observe  the  colour,  clearness  or  turbidity, 
any  deposit  or  foreign  body,  odour,  and  specific  gravity, — as  shown  by 
the  urinometer.  Reaction — acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  as  tested  by  a  slip 
of  litmus  paper,  or  yellow  turmeric  paper;  the  one  becoming  red,  when 
the  urine  is  acid  ;  the  other  brown,  when  the  urine  is  alkaline. 

A  deposit — observe  its  colour,  admixture  with,  or  separation  from, 
the  urine,  and  whether  floating  on  the  surface  as  a  pellicle,  suspended  as  a 
cloud,  or  precipitated  as  a  sediment,  apparently  amorphous  or  crystalline. 

(2.)  Chemical  Tests.— (a.)  For  Deposits.  EfEect  of  heat. — Pour  a 
sample  of  the  urine,  with  deposit,  if  present,  into  a  test  tube,  and  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  heat  gradually  to  ebullition.  Observe  the 
disappearance  of  turbidity,  as  when  a  deposit  of  lithates ;  or  the  appear- 
ance of  turbidity,  as  by  a  deposition  of  -phosphates.  Or  the  latter 
appearance  may  be  the  coagulation  of  albumen.  Drop  a  few  drops 
of  strong  nitric  acid  into  the  tube,  and  heat  again ;  the  one  deposit, 
phosphates,  entirely  disappears  ;  the  other,  albumen,  becomes  increased 
and  consolidated. 

Other  tests  for  deposits  :  solubility  in  acetic  acid,  in  liquor  potassse  ; 
insolubility  in  both  acids  and  alkalies. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  whole  quantity  of  lithic  acid,  or  of 
phosphoric  acid,  excreted,  beyond  what  is  indicated  by  any  deposit, 
should  then  be  determined.  ' 

(&.)  For  Foreign  Constituents. — Albumen — note  its  absence  or  pre- 
sence; and  make  an  approximate  calculation,  from  the  quantity  in  a  o-iven 
measure  of  urine,  oi  the  whole  quantity  passed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sugar— note  its  absence  or  presence ;  and  similar  approximate 
calculation  of  quantity. 

Bile,  its  absence  or  presence. 

(3.)  Microscopic  jExamination.—Cvjsiah—noie  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence in  urine,  or  in  any  deposit ;  their  shape,  or  other  characters.  Note 
blood-corpuscles,  pus  and  mucus  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  uriniferous 
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tubule  casts,  spermatozoa.  Vegetable  parasitic  productions,  or  as  engen- 
dered m  decomposing  or  fermenting  urine,  e.g.  PenicilUum  glaucum 
in  non-saccharine;  Torula  cerevisia,  yeast-plant,  in  saccharine  urine, 
when  subjected  to  the  fermentation  test.  Other  foreign  substances,' 
e.g.  hairs,  cotton  fibres  from  the  towel  used  in  examination,  sputa, 
starch  granules  from  admixture  of  food  or  tooth-powder,  fa3cal  matter,' 
particles  of  soot,  sand,  or  dirt. 

Appliances  for  JExamination  of  Urine. — (1.)  CAemicaL— Certain 
simple  chemical  apparatus  and  tests  will  suffice  for  a  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  and  of  its  deposits. 

The  apparatus  comprises — Urine  glasses,  rather  tall  and  deep 
receptacles  suitable  for  immersion  of  the  urinometer  in  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  urine,  and  a  glass  graduated  as  a  measure  ;  test- 
tubes,  in  a  half-dozen  series,  with  stand,  spirit-lamp,  and  well-corked 
bottle  of  methylated  spirit,  slips  or  slides  of  glass,  drop-tubes,  and 
glass  stirring-rods. 

The  Tests  ordinarily  required  are — Acids :  nitric  acid  fort.,  acetic 
acid.  Alkalies :  liquor  potassee,  liquor  ammonise  fort.  Special  tests  : 
sulphate  of  copper  solution,  or  blue  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  or  yeast 
for  sugar-testing ;  sulphuric  acid  for  bile-testing. 

(2.)  Glinical  Microscope. — Oberhauser's  microscope  is  an  instru- 
ment which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  for  many  years  in  the 
examination  of  the  urine  and  its  deposits.  I  have  had  the  same 
instrument  in  work  since  the  year  1863,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  only  inconveniences  I  have  experienced  in  working  it  are  that  in 
altering  the  focus  or  the  field  of  vision,  respectively,  the  requisite 
adjustment  cannot  be  so  readily  commanded  by  the  hand  movement 
of  the  tube,  or  the  object,  as  it  is  by  the  screw  movements  in  other 
microscopes.  But,  unprovided  with  this  additional  mechanism  for 
either  such  purpose,  the  price  of  the  instrument  is  much  less,  an 
important  consideration  with  regard  to  its  general  eligibility. 

Beale's  clinical  pocket  microscope  is  a  very  simple,  portable,  and 
inexpensive  instrument. 

Object-glasses  required  for  Clinical  Examination. — Whatever  form 
of  microscope  be  preferred,  the  object-glasses,  for  magnifying  the 
object  to  be  examined,  are  the  most  essential  requisite.  The  qualities 
of  an  object-glass  consist  in  its  magnifying  power  and  achromatic 
character,  by  clearly  defining  the  object,  without  any  encircling  play 
of  colours.  The  powers  most  commonly  useful  in  medical  practice  are 
two  :  the  quarter  of  an  inch  focus,  magnifying  about  200  diameters, 
and  the  inch,  magnifying  about  30  to  50  diameters. 

Microscope  Lamp. — For  examining  objects  by  artificial  light  at 
night,  or  otherwise  in  the  absence  of  daylight,  some  kind  of  illumi- 
nating contrivance  will  be  necessary.  An  ordinary  French  lamp,  pro- 
vided with  a  blue  glass  chimney,  may  be  used,  or  that  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  a  small  paraffin  lamp,  with  a  round  wick,  may  be 
preferred.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  lamp,  a  short  wax  candle, 
giving  a  clear  white  light,  steadied  by  a  screen,  supplies  a  ready  con- 
t  rivance  which  will  generally  suffice. 

LiTHio  OR  Uric  Acid  (Cj^oH^N^O,,)  in  Urine. — Physical  Characters 
of  Urine. — Clear,  bright,  golden  or  coppery  colour,  like  brown  sherry. 
Specific  gravity  increased.  Quantity  somewhat  diminished.  Acid  re- 
action more  decided,  producing  a  deeper  shade  of  red  in  blue  litmus 
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Fig.  861. 


paper.  A  deposit  of  yellow  or  red  sand,  resembling  particles  of  cayenne 
pepper, — lithic  acid,  sometimes  in  great  abundance. 

Diagnostic  Value. — Litbic  acid  is  eliminated  from  the  blood,  in 
combination  with  some  base— soda,  or  ammonia  more  commonly, 
forming  lithates  of  soda  and  ammonia.  These  salts,  readily  soluble  in 
urine  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  are  precipitated  only  when  pre- 
sent in  excess  proportionately  to  the  aqueous  portion  of  urine  secreted 
and  as  the  supersaturated  solution  cools.  They  then  appear  as  yellow- 
ish or  red  brick-dust  deposits,  which  will  be  presently  described. 
Lithic  acid  may,  however,  be  liberated  from  these  salts,  by  decomposi- 
tion ;  but  it  occurs  only  when  some  other  acid  is  present  in  excess  to 
replace  the  acid  in  combination.  Free  lithic  acid,  being  insoluble,  is 
then  precipitated,  appearing  as  a  deposit  in  the  urine  having  the  above 
characters. 

Microscopical  Characters. — This  deposit  consists  of  minute  crystals, 
in  various  shapes,  of  which  ' 
rhomboidal  prisms  are  the  most 
commonly  characteristic.  (Fig. 
861.) 

Respecting  the  kind  of  acid 
by  which  uric  acid  is  thus  de- 
posited, Dr.  Parkes  observes  :  * 
"It  does  not  follow  that  the 
acidity  should  be  owing  to  any 
single  acid ;  it  is  owing  either  to 
an  augmentation  of  all  the  usual 
acids  of  the  urine  —  the  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric,  and  perhaps 
the  hippuric,  the  lactic,  and  the 
carbonic — so  that  the  bases  are 
insufficient  to  neutraHze  them,  or  the  formation  of  acids  after  emission 
of  the  urine,  viz.,  probably  the  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  or  oxalic. 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  may  be 
owing,  not  to  excess  of  other  acids,  but  to  absolute  deficency  of  alkali. 
No  facts  have  yet  been  discovered  on  this  point. 

"The  two  causes  of  increased  acidity  of  the  urine — excess  of 
normal  acids,  and  formation  of  acid  after  emission — are  sometimes  in 
simultaneous  action.  The  urine  depositing  lithic  acid  without  lithates 
is  not  usually  the  high-coloured,  red,  pigment-loaded  urine,  but  yellow 
and  transparent;  the  acid  is  deposited  slowly,  and  without  admixture 
with  lithates.  Uroxanthin  (indican)  is  often  present  in  lar^-e  quan- 
tity; and,  as  Yirchow  suggests,  it  may  more  rapidly  form  alsid  than 
common  pigment." 

_  The  practical  issue  of  all  these  considerations  is  this— that  to 
rightly  estimate  the  value  of  "  lithic  acid  urine,"  as  the  si^n  of  a 
corresponding  "  morbid  blood-condition,"  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
the  total  amount  of  lithic  acid  excreted  from  time  to  time  •  and  for 
this  purpose  we  cannot  trust  any  deposit  thereof,  either  combined  or 
free  The  bthates  may  be  m  excess,  short  of  a  supersaturated  solution  • 
and  lithic  acid  itself  becomes  apparent  only  when  the  urine  is  hyper- 
acid from  o^/ier  causes. 

Remedi?;;'Tm°  °^  ^"""^        ^'''^''^       ^^d-       Action  of 
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Chemical  Tests. — The  over-acid  reaction,  as  sliown  bj  blue  litmus 
paper,  has  already  been  noticed. 

A  deposit  of  uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  hot  water,  but  soluble  in  alka- 
lies— potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

A  portion  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  potash. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  then  to  be  treated  with  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
In  a  few  hours,  crystals  of  nric  acid  will  have  formed,  which  can  be 
identified  by  microscopic  examination. 

A  portion  of  the  deposit  may  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  treated 
with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  expose  the  slide  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  or  add  a  drop. 
A  beautiful  violet  colour,  from  the  formation  of  murexide,  attests  the 
presence  of  uric  acid,  or  a  urate  (L.  Beale). 

The  total  amount  of  lithic  acid  excreted  can  be  discovered  by  a  simple 
experiment,  devised  by  Dr.  Grolding  Bird.  Let  all  the  urine  passed 
in  twenty-four  hours  be  collected,  well  shaken,  and  a  given  quantity — 
say  about  two  ounces — be  mixed  in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  with  about 
half  a  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  six  or  eight  hours  crystals  of 
uric  acid  are  copiously  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  To  insure 
their  complete  separation,  they  should  be  allowed  to  repose  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  may  then  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.*  Simple 
multiplication  shows  the  whole  amount  of  uric  acid  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  without  the  chance  of  any  considerable  error.  In 
estimating  the  pathological  importance  of  the  result  thus  obtained,  the 
healthy  standard  of  quantity  should  be  remembered,  and  this  ranges 
from  six  to  ten  grains  of  uric  acid  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Urates  or  Lithates  op  Soda  or  Ammonia  in  Urine. — Physical 
Characters  of  Urine. — Turbid  in  all  cases  on  cooling  and  depositing 
lithates  ;  the  other  characters  are  in  accordance,  principally,  with  their 
colour.  White  lithates  are  deposited  from  a  pale-coloured  urine ; 
specific  gravity  low — I'OlO  to  1"014.  The  deposit  is  suspended,  having 
a  -whitish,  flocculent,  cloudy  appearance,  which  resembles  mucus. 
Famn-colonred  lithates  are  deposited  from  an  amber- coloured  urine ; 
specific  gravity  higher,  but  still  lower  than  normal,  being  about  I'OIS. 
lied  brick-dust  lithates  are  deposited  from  a  yet  deeper-coloured  urine, 
and  of  higher  specific  gravity.  Purjde  and  pink  lithates  are  deposited 
from  a  corresponding  coloured  urine,  and  of  high  specific  gravity. 
The  quantity  of  lithates  secreted,  and  precipitated  spontaneously,  may 
not  be  equal.  Hence  the  latter  may  not  indicate  the  whole  quantity. 
They  are  held  in  solution  by  urine  of  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
body,  98° ;  but  as  the  urine  cools  on  exposure  in  the  vessel  used  for 
its  reception,  the  lithates  are  deposited.  The  proportion  of  water,  as 
a  constituent  of  urine,  will  also  regulate  the  quantity  deposited. 
These  two  conditions  have  been  already  noticed.  But  over-acidity  of 
urine,  owing  to  other  acids  in  excess,  allows  an  abundant  deposit; 
whereas,  a  slightly  acid  or  alkaline  urine  holds  a  proportion  of  the 
lithates  in  solution. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Amorphous  granules  is  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  lithate  of  ammonia,  as  seen  under  the  microscope  (Fig-  862) ; 
but  certain  forms  of  crystal  are,  occasionally  presented.  Thus,  sphe- 
rules sometimes   constricted  in  the  middle,  assuming  a  dumb-bell 

*  "  Urinary  Deposits,"  4th  edit.  See  also  Animal  Chemistry,"  etc.,  by  Bence 
Jones,  M.D.,  p.  53. 
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shape,  or  spherules  with  little  claw-like  projections.  (See  Fig.  862.) 
The  junction  of  lithic  acid  crystals  gives  rise  to  various  singular 
appearances. 

Ghemical  Tests. — Heat  redissolves  the  lithates.     Hot,  not  to  say 
boiling,  water  poured  into  the  chamber-utensil, 
causes  the  turbidity  to  disappear,  and  thus  -pio,.  862. 

clears  the  urine.  But  this  result  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  increased  proportion  of  solvent — 
water — thus  added  to  a  previou.sly  concentrated 
urine.  A  small  quantity  of  the  turbid  urine 
heated  in  a  test-tube  becomes  clear,  but  it 
again  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  The  deepei'- 
coloured  urates  are  dissolved  by  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  the  paler  varieties.  Alkalies 
— potash  or  ammonia — dissolve  these  deposits  ; 
acids — hydrochloric  or  acetic — separate  uric 
acid,  having  the  appearance  and  crystalline  forms  already  described. 

A  rough  approximate  analysis  of  the  urates  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished. The  uric  acid  having  been  determined  in  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  dried  urate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  another  portion  of  the 
urate  should  be  burnt,  and,  after  washing  the  ash,  tested  with  the 
blowpipe.  If  the  base  be  ammonia,  a  very  small  quantity  of  ash  only 
will  remain.  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  urates,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously examined  with  the  microscope  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
free  from  phosphate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  lime  (Hassall). 

Potash  may  be  the  most  abundant  base,  next  ammonia,  and  last 
soda  (Bence  Jones).  Lime  is  always  present  in  considerable  quantity 
(Hassall  and  Scherer).  Magnesia  is  an  occasional  base  (Robin  and 
Verdeil). 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  term  mixed  urates  more  accu- 
rately designates  this  deposit.  The  proportion  of  uric  acid  is  always 
large— over  eighty  per  cent.  (Scherer) ;  over  ninety  per  cent.  (Bence 
Jones). 

Urea  (OgH^lSTgOa)  in  JjRmE.— Physical  Characters  of  Urine— Ex- 
cess of  urea  may  occur,  without  diuresis, — the  quantity  of  urine  seldom 
exceeding  the  normal  quantity,  but  the  quantity  of  urea  being  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  greater  than  in  health  ;  or  with  diuresis, — the 
quantity  of  urine  being  excessive,  and  the  quantity  of  urea,  therefore, 
in  a  given  specimen,  less  than  in  health,  but  the  quantity,  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  the  other  constituents,  greater  also,  in  this  case,  than 
normal.  Azoturia,  or  unreal  diabetes,  as  the  latter  may  be  termed, 
although  differing  only  in  degree,  is  a  very  rare  disease. 

The  former  condition  of  urine  is,  in  colour,  clear  and  pale,  but 
occasionally  assuming  the  appearance  of  porter  diluted  with  water  ; 
odour  not  pecuhar,  but  ammoniacal  (apparently  from  decomposition 
of  the  urea)  when  not  quite  fresh  ;  specific  gravity  rather  above  the 
average,  1-020,  but  varying  from  I'OIS  to  ] -030,  or  even  higher. 
Quantity  about  normal.  Reaction  acid  when  the  urine  is  fresh  but 
speedily  becomes  alkaline,  from  ammonia.  A  deposit  of  urea  in 
crystals,  soon  forma  by  evaporation,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
lormmg  the  nitrate  of  urea.  ' 

Microscopical  Characters.— Long  needle-shaped  crystals,  by  evapo- 
rating  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  on  a  slip  of  glass.    Nitrate  and  oxalate  of 
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urea  also  present  crystals ;  the  former  in  hexagonal  plates  and  rhombic 
octohedraj  (Fig.  863) ;  the  latter  in  rectangular  and  right  rhombic 

prisms,  with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
Fig.  8G3.  dumb-bell  shaped  oxalate  of  urea. 

Chemical  Tests. — Nitric  acid  added  to  a  few 
drops  of  urine  on  a  slip  of  glass,  forms  the 
nitrate  of  urea  (CgH^NgOa.HCNOs),  which, 
on  evaporation,  appears  as  a  crust,  more  or  less 
thick,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urea.  Oxalate 
of  urea  (031141^200,110,0263)  is  formed  in 
like  manner.  Either  compound  can  be  verified 
by  microscopical  examination,  while  the  chemical  test  indicates,  approxi- 
mately, the  quantity  of  urea  present. 

Other  tests  are  described  in  special  works,  but  the  above  is  the 
most  ready  method  of  detecting  and  determining  urea. 

The  separation  of  urea,  in  a  free  state,  may  be  obtained  from  either 
the  nitrate  or  oxalate,  by  the  following  simple  process : — Dissolve  the 
oxalate  of  urea,  for  example,  in  hot  water,  and  treat  the  solution  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  until  effervescence  ceases ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  thus 
formed,  and  any  excess  of  the  carbonate,  are  precipitated,  leaving  the 
urea  in  solution.  Carbonate  of  baryta  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lime 
salt.  Nitrate  of  urea  may  be  decomposed  iu  like  manner.  Crystals  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  are  thrown  down ;  the  fluid  is  to  be  filtered,  evapo- 
rated, and  the  i-esidue  extracted  with  ether. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Urate  of_  Soda,  Uarthy  Phosphate,  and  Pus. 
—These  three  deposits  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  have  widely 
different  pathological  significance.  Their  certain  and  easy  distinction 
is  therefore  of  great  practical  importance.  The  following  simple 
method  of  examination,  and  distinctive  characters,  are  given  by  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale. 

Let  the  urine  stand  in  a  conical  glass  for  some  time.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  and  transfer  a  small  portion  of  the 
deposit  into  a  test-tube.  Add  about  half  the  bulk  of  solution  of  potash, 
and  observe : — 

1.  If  urate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  the  potash  may  cause  the  mixture 
to  become  clear,  but  not  viscid. 

2.  If  entirely  phosphate,  no  change  will  be  produced. 

3.  If  pus  deposit,  the  mixture  will  become  clear,  and  very  stringy 
or  viscid. 

4.  If  both  pus  and  phosphate  be  present,  the  mixture  gelatinizes, 
but  does  not  become  clear. 

Microscopic  examination  will  confirm  this  chemical  test. 

Phosphates  in  Uiuke. — Amorphous  phosphate  of  lime — ^bone-earth 
(3CaO,P05).  Crystallized  phosphate  of  lime  (2CaO,HO,P05  +  3H0). 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia — triple  phosphate  (NH^O,2MgO, 
PO5  +  I2HO).  Phosphate  of  .  soda  (2NaO,HO,POs  +  24HO).  Acid 
phosphate  of  soda  (NaO,2HO,P05  +  2H0). — Physical  Characters  of 
Urine. — Turbid  in  all  cases,  on  depositing  phosphates ;  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  if  the  deposition  be  occasioned  by  fixed  alkali — potash  or  soda, 
and  of  an  orange-brown  colour,  if  occasioned  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
— volatile  alkali ;  the  odour  is  ammoniacal  in  the  latter  case,  while  the 
specific  gravity  varies  greatly  with  the'colour — the  pale  urine  having  a 
low  specific  gravity,  the  higher-coloured  a  high  specific  gravity.  The 
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quantity  is  increased  generally.  The  reaction  varies — being  alkaline 
or  neutral,  or  slightly  acid  when  first  evacuated.  The  deposit  of 
phosphates  appears  as  a  white  sand,  but  generally  combined  with 
mucus,  often  present  in  large  quantity,  and  pus,  probably,  in  variable 
quantity. 

Diagnostic  Value. — Phosphatic  urine,  as  ordinarily  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  phosphates  deposited  in  the  urine,  is  deceptive.  Phosphatic 
urine,  in  this  sense,  is  only  an  appearance,  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
whole  amount  of  phosphates  present,  and  of  the  pre-existing  blood- 
condition. 

The  pathological  significance  of  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine  has 
been  investigated  more  particularly  by  Dr.  Bence  J  ones. 

Of  all  the  phosphates  present,  not  necessarily  deposited,  in  the 
urine,  those  of  soda  are  most  abundant ;  equalling  in  amount  three 
or  four  parts  of  the  whole.  The  earthy  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia represent  the  remainder.  Phosphatic  urine,  therefore,  should 
rather,  of  the  two,  have  reference  to  the  former  salts.  But  the  phos- 
phates of  soda  are  so  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  acid  or  alkaline 
urine,  that  they  are  never  deposited.  In  this  respect  resembling  the 
sulphates  of  potash  or  soda,  any  excess  of  these  phosphates  remains 
concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alkalies,  although 
very  soluble  in  acids,  even  in  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  down  go  the  phosjahates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  This  precipitate,  however,  denotes  only  the  quantity 
of  lime  and  magnesia  drawn  from  the  blood,  and  now  appearing  in  the 
urine.  The  major  portion  of  pJiosphoric  acid,  being  combined  with 
soda,  remains  unobserved. 

By  taking  more  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  food,  or  by  adding  these 
bases  to  the  urine,  we  increase  the  amount  of  earthy  phosphates ;  and 
by  a  sufficiency,  we  precipitate  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination 
with  them,  thus  leaving  no  phosphate  of  soda  in  solution.  Conversely, 
if  we  could  abstract  all  the  lime  and  magnesia,  no  precipitate  would 
appear  by  adding  alkalies — in  which,  as  well  as  acids,  phosphate  of 
soda  is  soluble — though  there  remained  a  great  excess  of  phosphate  of 
soda  concealed  in  solution.  But  if  lime  and  magnesia  are  present,  as 
usual,  in  the  urine,  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  appears  in  com- 
bination with  them,  forming  a  deposit  of  these  phosphatic  salts  when- 
ever the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  in  which  they  are  insoluble.  Hence 
the  more  appropriate  name,  alkaline  urine,  suggested  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  rather  than  phosphatic  urine,  as  ordinarily  understood,  which 
represents  merely  the  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  present  in  com- 
bination with  phosphoric  acid.  If  regarded  from  this  latter  point  of 
view,  the  term  "  phosphoric  diathesis  "  should  be  extended  to  denote 
an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  phosphates,  alkaline  and  earthy ;  or, 
if  limited  to  one  phosphate,  it  ought  to  denote  alkaline  phosphate,  that 
being  proportionately  four  or  five  times  more  abundant  than  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  urine.  Moreover,  the  term  "  earthy  diathesis,"  as  in- 
dicated by  the  urine,  if  used  at  all,  ought  to  signify  urine  which  really 
contains  an  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  not  the  precipitation,  it 
may  be  of  only  a  small  quantity,  of  those  earthy  salts,  the  urine  having 
lost  its  healthy  property  of  retaining  them  in  solution  on  becoming 
alkaline. 
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In  short,  alkalescence  of  the  urine  and  increase  in  the  total  amount 
ot  phosphates  have  no  relation  of  any  kind  to  each  other.  They  are 
quite  distinct,  and,  indeed,  rather  opposite  states. 

Microscopical  Oharacters. — Supposing  alkalinity  of  the  urine  be  due 
to  fixed  alkali — as  potash  or  soda — the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  are  immediately  deposited,  appearing  as  a 
'white  sand."  Submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  these  salts  are 
seen  to  consist  of  amorphous  particles,  or  small  round  globules,  and, 
occasionally  only,  prismatic  crystals  with  oblique  or  dihedral  summits. 
According  to  Hassall's  observations,*  crystallized  phosphate  of  lime  is 
common,  much  more  so  indeed  than  amorphous  phosphate,  which  he 
regards  as  unusual. 

This  white  deposit  and  coexisting  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine 
occur  whenever  an  excess  of  fixed  alkali,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  a 
deficient  proportion  of  acid,  is  taken  in  the  food.  The  urine  is  secreted 
alkaline,  and  deposits  its  earthy  phosphates  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  present. 

Not  to  be  misled  by  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  from  fixed 
alkali,  it  is  most  important  to  know  and  remember  that  the  acidity  of 
healthy  urine  varies  considerably  during  the  diurnal  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  confirmed  by  those  of  Dr. 
W.  Roberts,  it  is  inversely  to  the  acidity  of  the  stomach.  During 
digestion,  when  some  acid — probably  the  hydrochloric — is  being  secreted 
by  the  stomach,  an  equivalent  amount  of  soda  or  potash,  previously  in 
combination,  must  remain  as  free  alkali  in  the  blood,  rendering  it  pro- 
portionately more  and  more  alkaline.  Accordingly,  the  urine  becomes 
less  and  less  acid,  and  perhaps  eventually  decidedly  alkaline.  When 
acid  ceases  to  flow  into  the  stomach,  and  any  superfluous  portion 
which  had  been  secreted  is  re-absorbed,  the  blood  regains  its  former 
average  degree  of  alkalescence ;  the  urine  also  is  secreted  less  and  less 
alkalescent,  and  becoming  acid,  its  acidity  rises  until  the  next  meal, 
when  the  highest  degree  of  acidity  is  attained.  If  no  food  be  taken, 
this  condition  of  urine  remains  stationary  for  about  twelve  hours ; 
immediately  after  a  meal,  its  acidity  again  falls,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaches an  alkaline  reaction. f  Examined  at  such  time,  alkalinity  of 
urine  might  inadvertently  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  condition ;  but 
examination  of  another  and  another  sample  excreted  some  time  after  a 
meal,  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed,  corrects  this  sus- 
picion ;  the  urine  thenceforth  is  found  more  and  more  acid  prior  to 
the  next  meal,  when  the  alkaline  retrogression  supervenes. 

This  alternation  of  an  alkalescent  state  of  the  urine  during  diges- 
tion, and  restoration  of  acidity  on  completion  of  digestion,  invalidates 
the  result  of  any  one  examination  of  the  urine.  A  mixed  sample  of  the 
whole  amount  of  urine  excreted  during  the  twenty-four  hours  will  give 
its  average  condition. 

If  volatile  alkali — as  carbonate  of  ammonia — be  the  occasion  of 
alkaline  urine,  then  the  deposit  consists  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  together  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  ;  the  former  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  or  of  foliaceous, 

*  Lancet,  p.  850,  vol.  i. ;  and  "  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  vol.  xxxvi. 

t  See  adverse  observations  by  Dr.  Julius  Vogel ;  "  A  Guide  to  the  Analysis  of 
the  Urine,"  bv  G.  Neubaner  and  J.  Vogel.  4th  ed.  Translated  for  New  Syd.  Soc. 
by  W.  A.  Markham,  1863,  p.  296. 
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stellar,  or  penniform  crystals.  (Fig.  864.)  The  two  latter  are  phos- 
phate of  lime.* 

This  deposit  occurs  whenever  phosphates  are  deposited  in  connection 
with  an  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the 
ammonia  being  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  urea,  which  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  may 

be  regarded  as  carbonate  8g4_ 
of  ammonia,  plus  two 
atoms  of  water.  Whether 
urine  is  ever  secreted  am- 
moniacal  appears  doubt- 
ful ;  without  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  may  become  so, 
after  emission,  by  decom- 
position of  the  urea.  This 
source  of  the  ammonia 
present  in  the  phosphate,  as  then  formed,  was  first  clearly  perceived  by 
Lecanu,  and  has  since  been  explicitly  pointed  out  by.  Dr.  Owen  Rees. 
The  decomposition  of  urea  is  effected  apparently  by  the  mucus  acting  as 
a  ferment,  which  is  always  more  freely  secreted  by  an  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  pyelitis  and  cystitis.  Ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate, consisting  of  its  characteristic  crystals,  is  abundantly  deposited  ; 
and  equally  so,  a  white  tenacious  substance,  that  can  be  drawn  into 
skeins  of  considerable  length.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  pus-globules, 
they  having  become  adherent  under  the  action  of  ammoniacal  urine. 
Thence  the  phosphate  above  mentioned,  together  with  granules  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  involved  in  one  gelatinous  mass.  This  mixed 
deposit  is  frequently  witnessed  in  cases  of  paralysis  afEecting  the  bladder, 
which  then  assumes  a  condition  bordering  on  inflammation. 

Chemical  Tests. — All  the  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids — unlike 
coagulated  albumen  ;  and  remain  unaffected  by  heat — unlike  the 
lithates;  but  the  following  points  of  contrast  distinguish  the  two  kinds 
of  alkaline  urine — the  ammoniacal  from  that  caused  by  fixed  alkali. 

Ammoniacal  urine  effects  no  change  in  blue  litmus  paper  until  it 
dries,  when  the  pink  colour  immediately  appears. f  Urine  becoming 
alkaline  during  digestion,  i.e.  from  fixed  alkali,  turns  pink  paper  blue, 
which  remains  so  when  dry.  Ammoniacal  urine  deposits  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia;  while  urine  otherwise  alkaline, 
from  fixed  alkali,  deposits  an  amorphous  powder  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  former  deposit  is  associated  with  mucus  and  pus ;  the  latter  with 
mucus  only,  and  rarely  in  great  quantity.  Ammoniacal  urine  is  con- 
stantly alkaline ;  that  from  fixed  alkali  is  only  occasionally  alkaline, 
i.e.  at  particular  periods  of  the  day.  Ammoniacal  urine  is  a  sign  of 
local  disease — inflammation  of  the  ui'inary  mucous  membrane  ;  whereas 
alkalescence  from  fixed  alkali  is  a  sign  of  a  more  general  disorder,  i.e. 
indigestion. 

Guided  by  these  characters,  we  can  detect  and  discriminate  the 
hind  of  alkali  present  in  the  urine,  and  its  source.  Yet  such  diagnosis, 
founded  on  the  kind,  and  even  the  amount,  of  phosphatic  salts  deposited 
by  the  urine,  signifies  nothing  concerning  the  total  amount  of  phos- 

*  Lancet,  18.53.  (Hassall.) 

t  See  "  Trans,  of  the  Chemical  Society,"  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  communication  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones. 
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t^^ilXT-^"T  non-appearance  of  phosphates  does 

not  imply  their  absence,  and  their  appeimnce  is  no  measure  of  the 

presLrXL^^^^^^  The  question  therefore,  an  all-imporLt  one 
?onseauen?  ''''''''      P^o^P^^^tes  is  accumulating  in  the  blood 

tSTtwr..  Pfversionof  nutrition  or  digestion,  and  consti- 
mav  di^nlnl  '  P^°^P^°^^'^  diathesis  "  ?  Mere  inspection  of  the  urine 
r/sW^  ?l"  "^u''I^f"*^^°^  constitutional  morbid  condition; 
of  eStW  1      """r"  ^'^''^^^^  the  amount 

^L^nf  ^  ''''^  magnesia  excreted  in  combination  with 

phosphoric  acid,  and  deposited.    But  this  deposit  of  phosphoric  salts 
contains  only  part  of  the  whole  phosphoric  acid  present.    Bv  far  the 
greater  portion  remains  concealed  in  the  soluble  phosphate  of  soda 
Which  IS  never  spontaneously  precipitated  under  any  circumstances.  ' 

io  determine  the  wliole  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  eliminated  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  alkaline  phosphate,  as  well 
as  that  ot  the  earthy  phosphates.  Both  together  represent  the  phos- 
phoric diathesis. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  experimental  process  is  recommended 
by  JJr.  Bence  Jones:— About  a  thousand  grains  of  urine  are  to  be 
weighed,  and  the  earthy  phosphates  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia,  free 
Irom  carbonate.  These  should  be  filtered,  washed  with  ammoniacal 
water,  and  heated  to  redness;  adding  at  last  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid,  ihe  amount  of  earthy  phosphates  is  determined  by  weic^hin.- 
the  residue  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  estimated  by  taking  Ibout 
five  hundred  grains  of  urine,  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  then  pure  ammonia.  Thus  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated as  phosphate  of  lime.  This  is  to  be  filtered,  well  washed, 
and  the  filter  and  the  precipitate  burnt  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid.  If  the  filtration  has  been  slow,  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  the 
residue  m  a  platinum  crucible  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  reprecipi- 
tate  by  pure  ammonia,  when  the  filtration  will  take  place  very  rapidly 
After  being  burnt,  the  crucible  is  weighed,  and  by  deducting  the  pre- 
viously determined  earthy  phosphates,  the  difference  may  be  taken  as 
the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphate.* 

Oxalate  of  Lime  (C^Og  +  CaO  +  2H0)  in  JJm^^.—Flysical  Cha- 
racters of  ZJmie.— Clouded  with  much  epithelium,  and  of  a  bright 
amber  colour,  somewhat  resembling  the  bright  golden-sherry  colour  of 
lithic  acid  urine,  but  contrasting  with  the  pale,  whey-like  urine  of 
earthy  phosphates,  and  the  turbid  orange-brown  of  ammoniacal  urine, 
which,  moreover,  presents  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  its  surface,  and  is 
ropy  and  fetid.  The  specific  gravity  varies  extremely,  from  1-015,  or 
less,  to  1-025,  or  more.  Quantity  of  urine  not  much  increased.  Re- 
action decidedly  acid,  No  deposit  of  oxalate,  unless  present  in  some 
quantity,  and  after  some  hours  or  days,  then  appearing  as  minute, 
colourless,  transparent,  hemp-seed  concretions,  mingled  with  mucus  as 
a  cloudy  deposit. 

On  being  heated,  the  urine  may  become  gelatinous,  yet  retain  its 
transparency. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Crystals  in  three  forms  :  octohedra,  the 
most  common,  or  as  dumb-bell  shaped  crystals;  occasionally  in  tbe 
shape  of  small,  red  blood-globules,  probably  the  earhest  stage  of  dumb- 
bell oxalate.    All  these  are  here  represented.    (Fig.  8G5.) 

*  See  "  rhil.  Trans.,"  1845,  p.  365. 
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Chemical  Tests. — To  determine  the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid — 
free,  or  in  combination  with  alkalies  and  soluble,  or  with  lime,  a  portion 
of  which  oxalate  may  be  precipitated — the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours 
must  be  collected.     This  should  be 

evaporated  to   about   one-fourth   its  Fig.  865. 

bulk,  neutralized  with  ammonia,  be 
strongly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  to 
keep  the  phosphates  dissolved,  and 
then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
added.  The  oxalate  of  lime  thus  formed 
is  to  be  separated  by  filtration,  dried, 
converted  into  either  the  carbonate  or 
the  sulphate  in  the  usual  manner, 
weighed,  and  the  oxalic  acid  calculated 

from  the  resulting  carbonate  of  sulphate.    If  there  be  any  reason 
suppose  that  the  oxalate  is  mixed  with  uric  acid,  then  dissolve 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  neutralize  with  ammonia,  and  again  acidulate 
with  acetic  acid  (Hassall). 

Should  any  oxalate  of  lime  have  become  deposited  before  examina- 
tion, this  may  be  either  separated  or  redissolved. 

To  estimate  the  diagnostic  importance  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  tbe 
urine,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  state  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  its  presence  cannot  be  regarded  as  signifying  a  morbid 
blood-condition,  excepting  in  respect  of  the  quantity  secreted.  A  few 
minute  crystals  are  quite  compatible  with  health. ;  but  large  crystals  in 
large  quantity  and  persisting  for  a  considerable  period  indicate  such 
morbid  condition. 


to 
in 


The  following:  observations 


acid 


urme 


by  Dr.  Grolding  Bird,  respecting  the 
relate  to  the  circumstances  under 


composition  of  oxalic 
which  it  occurs. 

In  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  examined,  uric  acid  or 
urates  existed  in  large  excess,  forming  the  greater  bulk  of  the  resulting 
deposit.  In  all  there  existed  a  greater  proportion  of  urea  than  in 
healthy  urine  of  the  same  density ;  and  in  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  so  large  a  quantity  of  urea  was  present,  that  the  fluid 
crystallized  into  a  solid  mass  by  adding  •nitric  acid.  The  urate  of 
ammonia  found  in  the  deposits  of  oxalic  acid  urine  is  occasionally 
tinted  with  a  pink  hue.  An  excess  of  phosphate  frequently  accom- 
panies the  oxalate.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  specimens  examined 
was  exceptional. 

Prout  regarded  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
lithic  acid,  the  former  being  preceded  and  followed  by  the  latter. 
Liebig  demonstrated  the  intimate  relation  of  lithic  acid  to  urea  and 
oxalate  of  lime,  the  two  latter  having  been  formed  artificially  from 
the  former ;  and  this  conversion  of  lithic  acid  was  shown  by  Wohler's 
experiments  to  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Oxalic  acid  urine — properly  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  this 
acid  excreted — is  therefore  an  expression  of  many  morbid  conditions. 
Taking  patients  indiscriminately  in  a  Hospital,  Dr.  Bence  Jones  con- 
cludes that  oxalate  of  lime  is  notably  present  in  the  urine  in  nearly  one 
out  of  three.  Diseases  of  many  kinds,  and  of  opposite  characters,  are 
apparently  conducive  to  this  result :  indigestion,  especially  if  attended 
with  flatulence,  and  in  cases  also  where  no  indigestion  was  ever  ex- 
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Fig.  866. 


Chemical  Tests. 


perieiiced  ;  skin  diseases,  and  in  cases  where  the  skin  was  never 
afiected ;  m  acute  rheumatism,  acute  gout,  fever,  and  in  diseases  of 
women  and  children. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (HO.SOg)  in  Urine.— TAe  Physical  Characters  of 
the  Urine  are  not,  apparently,  peculiar,  and  therefore  not  distinctive. 
They  would  appear  to  resemble  generally  those  of  febrile  urine.  No 
deposit  of  sulphates  ever  occurs,  they  being  soluble  in  urine — acid  or 
alkaline — including  ammoniacal  urine. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Crystals  of  sulphates  may  be  readily 

procured  by  evaporating  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  on  a  slip  of  glass. 
The  sulphate  of  potash  then  ap- 
pears in  the  shape  of  short  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six- 
sided  pyramids;  but  frequently 
the  body  of  the  crystal  is  wanting, 
thus  presenting  a  triangular-faced 
dodecahedron.  Also  in  the  shape 
of  rosettes  and  dumb-bells.  (Fig. 
866).  Sulphate  of  soda  appears 
as  decahedral  crystals. 
-By  adding  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  e.g.  chloride 
of  barium,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  is  insoluble  and  conspicuous, 
thus  representing  the  sulphuric  acid  present;  but  not  discovered  by 
merely  inspecting  the  urine,  in  which  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  absolutely  soluble,  whether  the  urine  be  itself  acid  or  alkaline. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  insoluble  baryta  sulphate  appears  will 
show  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  whole  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present  may  be  determined  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Beuce  Jones  :  about  five  hundred  grains  of  urine  are 
weighed,  and  chloride  of  barium  is  then  added  in  excess,  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  being  used  to  insure  the  solution  of  the 
phosphate  of  baryta.  Heat  is  applied,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  briskly.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  filtered  and  washed  until 
the  clear  liquid  is  perfectly  free  from  chloride  of  barium.  The  filter  is 
burnt,  and  the  residue  weighed.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  baryta  in 
a  known  quantity  of  urine  is  thus  determined,  and  the  whole  amount 
in  twenty-four  hours  can  be  calculated. 

Diagnostic  Value. — The  interpretation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine 
is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  quantity  of 
either  acid  present,  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  other  urinary  con- 
stituents, is  the  question  with  reference  to  the  blood- condition.  Unlike 
phosphoric  acid,  no  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  ever  deposited  in  com- 
bination, i.e.  as  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda ;  they  being  the  only 
sulphates — excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  lime  sulphate — completely  solu- 
ble in  any  urine,  even  alkaline  urine.  But  the  greater  part — about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid — is  in  combination 
with  these  alkaline  bases,  and  these  phosphates  are  completely  soluble 
in  any  urine,  and  never  deposited.  While,  therefore,  mere  inspection 
of  the  urine  overlooks  the  greater  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
sent, it  discovers  none  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
remaining  small  portion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
earthy  bases,  lime  and  magnesia,  being  insoluble  only  in  alkaline  urine, 
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their  precipitation  indicates  and  measures  only  the  alkalescence  of  the 

yrine,  by  fixed  alkali,  potash  or  soda,  or  the  volatile  alkali  ammonia. 

Nob  even  this  chemical  condition  of  the  urine  is  discoverable  through 
the  sulphates,  which  never  appear. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  urine — as  already  described — by  the 
formation  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  insoluble,  and  deposited 
accordino-ly,  will  discover  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  whole 
amount. 

HiPPURiC  Acid  (HOjCigHN'Os)  Ueine. — Physical  Characters  of 
Ifrine.— The  colour  varies— pale,  or,  it  may  be,  resembles  that  _  of - 
febrile  urine ;  the  odour  is  generally  like  that  of  whey ;  specific 
gravity  below  rather  than  above  the  healthy  average — 1-020,  and  in 
one  case  (by  Bouchardat)  it  varied  from  1-006  to  1-008.'  Quantity 
copious.  Reaction,  generally,  very  faintly  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline. 
A  deposit  of  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  not  unfrequently  occurs. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Crystals  of  the  oblique  rhomboidal 
prism,  and  its  modifications,  are 

obtained  by  evaporating  two  or  J^^-  ^67. 

three  drops  of  fresh  urine,  to 
which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  added,  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
(Fig.  867.)  In  stale  urine,  the 
hippuric  will  be  found  converted 
into  benzoic  acid;  but  its  crystals, 
obtained  in  like  manner,  are  cha- 
racteristically different  —  thin 
glistening  scales. 

Chemical  Tests. — Is"eutralize 
the  acid  with  lime,  concentrate  by 

evaporation ;  add  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  to  decompose  the  hip- 
purate  of  lime ;  introduce  ether  in  large  quantity,  and  cork  the  flask  ; 
agitate  from  time  to  time,  pour  off  the  ethereal  solution  which  floats 
on  the  surface,  wash  it  with  water  to  remove  traces  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  evaporate  to  obtain  the  free  hippuric  acid. 

If  the  ether  should  not  separate  readily  from  the  mixture,  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  the  water  added  removes  the  latter, 
and  any  urea  in  solution,  as  well  as  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Lactic  Acid  (HO,CeH505)  in  Urine. — Physical  Characters  of 
Urine. — Not  distinctive. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Crystals  of  the  lactates  of  zinc,  lime, 
and  copper  may  be  obtained,  which  are  characteristic  ;  the  former 
especially,  being  thick  rhombic  tablets  in  clusters,  and  those  of  lime 
having  the  appearance  of  double  brushes. 

Chemical  Tests. — Evaporate  fresh  urine  to  the  thickness  of  syrup, 
by  means  of  a  low  temperature  with  the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue 
with  alcohol  holding  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  treat  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  an  excess  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  filter  the  solution,  remove 
the  excess  of  lead  iDy  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boil  the  filtrate  with 
oxide  of  zinc,  filter  again  and  evaporate  to  concentration,  and  lactate 
of  zinc  will  appear  with  its  characteristic  crystals. 

Lactate  of  lime  may  bo  formed  by  first  procuring  a  solution  of 
lactate  of  baryta,  and  then  decomposing  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

Or,  the  lactate  of  copper  from  that  of  lime,  by  adding  sulphate  of 
copper. 
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pota^ssiuTScn  °^  ^'^'^'^^  (^^Cl).     Chloride  of 

potassium   (KLl).     Chloride    of    ammonium    (mi,Cl).~  Physical 

Microscopical  Gharacters.~T\ve  chlorine  is,  for  the  most  mr^  in 
combination  with  sodium,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  reTdfly  crvltaT 
lizes.    By  evaporating  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  on  a  slip  of  gkst 

crystals  are  obtained  in  the  octo- 
hedral  form,  distinguished  from 
those  of  oxalate  of  lime  by  their 
principal  axis  being  longer,  and  by 
not  polarizing  light.  Half-octo- 
hedra,  which  are  occasionally  stri- 
ated, is  another  form.  Dodeca- 
hedra,  or  twelve-sided  crystals, 
are  the  rarest  form.  By  evapora- 
tion also,  or  from  a  solution  of  the 
ash  of  urine,  the  salt  often  crys- 
tallizes in  the  form  of  crosslets 
ni     ■    T  daggers.    (Fm.  868  ) 

Chemical  Tesfe.— Mtrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  is  a  handy  test  for 
the  presence,  or  qualitative  determination,  of  chloride  of  sodium  in 
.One  caution  only  is  required:  to  strongly  acidulate  the  urine 
with  nitric  acid,  m  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  phosphate  of 
silver ;  or  the  nitric  acid  may  be  added  after  the  nitrate  of  silver 
dichum)"^  phosphate  of  silver  will  be  immediately  dissolved  (Thu- 

The  quantity  may  be  determined,  either  by  weighing  the  white 
precipitate— chloride  of  silver;  or  volumetrically,  by  noting  the 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  known  and  appropriate 
strength,  required  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine. 

Sugar  (G-^^B.^.O^^)  in  Ueine.  Diabetes  mellitm  is  the  ex- 
pression sometimes  used  for  that  disease  whereof  sugar  in  the  urine 
IS  the  sign ;  and  this  attributive  title  seems  necessary  to  distinguish 
ordinary  diabetes  from  a  variety  contra-designated  Diabetes  insipidus. 
In  the  former,  farinaceous  matters  are  probably  converted  into  dextrin 
and  thence  at  once  into  grape-sugar ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
believe  that  this  succession  of  metamorphoses  may  be  interrupted, 
and  that  an  insipid  sugar  is  then  formed  intermediately  between 
dextrin  and  sugar  of  milk  (Bence  Jones).  This  tasteless  sugar 
resembles  sugar  of  milk,  differing  from  it  in  not  giving  rise  to  mucic 
acid  and  m  undergoing  fermentation.  It  can  be  converted  into  grape- 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Diabetes  insipidus  has  received  other  names— Polydipsia  (Bec- 
querel).  Diuresis  and  Hydruria  (Willis).  The  secretion  thus  signified, 
ot  a  large  quantity  of  watery  urine,  is  probably  a  distinct  disease. 
Aqueous  diabetes  commonly  occurs  in  connection  with  hysteria ;  and 
the  term  hydruria  distinguishes  it  from  azoturia,  of  which  disease  an 
excessive  excretion  of  urea  is  the  prevailing  characteristic.  The 
absolute  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
increased  m  hydruria;  no  sample,  however,  of  such  urine  contains 
its  normal  proportion  to  the  water  secreted. 

Physical  Characters  of  Urine.— Clem,  pale-straw,  or  greenish  tint; 
sweet  smell  and  taste;  specific  gravity  high,  averaging  r040,  and  the 
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quantity  much  increased,  to  100  ounces,  or  even  400  ounces,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  crystalline  deposit  of  sugar  readily  forms  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  any  clothing  or  other  surface  where  the  urine  may  happen  to 
dry.  The  reaction  is  acid,  but  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  if  the 
quantity  of  sugar  be  small  and  the  urine  fresh. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Crystals  in  the  shape  of  rhombic  plates, 
si.t-sided,  aggregated  into  roundish  granules,  or  as  single  plates. 
(Fig.  869.) 

Chemical  Tests. — The  composition  of  diabetic  urine  is  peculiar  in 
containing  a  foreign  ingredient — glucose,  or  sugar  of  the  grape,  and 
excreted,  possibly,  in  quantity  varying  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  or  more,  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  whereby  a  patient  may  pass  more  than  his  own 
weight  of  sugar  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  urine  contains, 
also,  usually  rather  more  than  less  of  its  ordinary  constituents. 

hiagnostic  Value. — Saccharine  matter  is  occasionally  present,  and 
as  a  mere  trace,- in  healthy  urine;  but  any  more  obvious  quantity, 
and  persisting,  is  abnormal. 

To  estimate  the  pathological  significance  of  diabetic  urine,  there- 
fore, the  constant  presence  of  sugar  in  any  notable  quantity,  rather 
than  its  absolute  amount,  is  the  diagnostic  sign  of  consequence. 

To  detect  this  morbid  condition  in  its  infancy — indicating  a  cor- 


FiG.  869.  Fm.  870. 


responding  blood-condition — certain  tests,  more  delicate  even  than 
the  production  of  the  rhombic  crystals,  can  be  applied  with  signal 
success. 

Yeast  or  Fermentation  Test. — This  is  easily  applied.  Add  a  small 
quantity  of  yeast  to  some  of  the  suspected  urine  in  a  saucer  ;  invert  a 
test-tube  filled  with  this  mixture,  and  stand  it  in  the  saucer  ;  then 
place  the  whole  in  a  warm  room.  If  sugar  be  present,  fermentation 
soon  begins,  and  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  rising  in  the  tube  accumulate 
and  depress  the  fluid.  Minute  fungoid  growths  also  are  developed, 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Another  fungus — 
Penicilium  glaucum  (Fig.  870,  to  left) — the  mildew  that  overspreads 
decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  which  may  appear  in  non- 
saccharine  urine,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  this  "  yeast-plant  " — Torula 
cerevisice.  (Fig.  870,  to  right.)  Their  distinctive  microscopic  characters 
were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hassall.* 

Certain  chemical  tests  are  more  conclusive.    They  all  depend  on 

*  "  The  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease,"  1863,  pp.  149-151. 
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the  facility  with  which  the  composition  of  diabetic  sugar  is  changed; 
and  this  can  be  readily  effected  by  salts  of  copper,  and  by  alkalies.*' 
Full  directions  for  the  successful  application  of  these  tests  are  given 
in  Grolding's  Bird's  work:;t  the  following  particulars,  however,  are 
essential  to  onr  purpose — the  early  and  exact  detection  and  discrimina- 
tion of  diabetic  urine  : — 

Cojjper,  or  Trammer's  Test. — Add  to  the  suspected  urine  in  a  large 
test-tube  just  enough  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  communi- 
cate a  faint  blue  tint.  A  slight  deposit  of  phosphate  of  copper 
generally  falls.  Liquor  potassa3  must  then  be  added  in  great  excess ; 
a  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  first  falls,  which  redissolves 
in  the  excess  of  alkali,  if  sugar  be  present,  forming  a  blue  solution  like 
ammoniuret  of  copper.  Ou  gently  heating  the  mixture  to  ebullition, 
a  deposit  of  red  suboxide  of  copper  falls,  if  sugar  be  present. 

GappezzuoU's  Test- — Add  a  few  grains  of  blue  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  to  urine  in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  and  render  the  whole  alkaline 
by  adding  liquor  potassEe.  If  sugar  be  present,  the  fluid  assumes  a 
reddish  colour,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  edge  of  the  oxide  deposit 
acquires  a  yellow  colour,  which  gradually  extends  through  the  mass, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  a  metallic  state  (suboxide  ?). 

Potash  or  Moore's  Test. — Place  in  a  test-tube  about  two  drachms  of 
the  suspected  urine,  and  add  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  liquor  potassge. 
Heat  the  whole  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  allow  active  ebullition  to  con- 
tinue for  a  minute  or  two  ;  the  previously  pale  urine  will  become  of  an 
orange-brown  or  even  a  bistre  tint,  according  to  the  proportion  of  sugar 
present.  The  subsequent  addition  of  an  acid  generally  causes  the 
evolution  of  an  odour  of  boiling  molasses.  Should  the  liquor  potassee 
contain  lead,  a  dark  colour  is  produced  by  the  sulphur  in  the  urinary 
excretion  acting  on  it,  which  might  lead  one  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
sugar  when  none  exists — a  source  of  error  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Owen 
Rees.  Hence  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  test-solution  in  bottles  of 
green  glass  free  from  lead. 

For  Traces  only  of  Sugar. — Certain  tests  are  appropriate  for  the 
detection  of  sugar,  when  present  in  otherwise  unappreciable  small 
quantity — as  a  mere  trace.  The  application  of  such  tests  implies  the 
previous  separation  of  some  of  the  other  constituents,  which  would 
interfere  with  their  action. 

(a.)  Briicke's  Test. — Add  to  the  suspected  urine  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  afterwards  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Separate  the  precipitate 
by  filtration,  and  add  ammonia  to  the  solution.  The  precipitate,  by 
ammonia,  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  or  suspended  in  water,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it.  The  filtered  solution  con- 
tains the  sugar,  which  can  then  be  detected  by  any  of  the  tests  already 
described. 

This  process  will  detect  the  seventh  of  a  grain  of  sugar,  diluted 
with  more  than  six  ounces  of  water  ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  sugar  present  in  a  solution  can  be  separated. 

(i.)  Maumene's  Test. — Soak  strips  of  woollen  rag  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin — one  part  of  perchloride  to  two  parts  of  water — for 
four  or  five  minutes.  Dry  the  slips  over  a  water-bath.  Let  fall  a 
drop  of  the  suspected  urine  on  one  of  these  prepared  strips,  dry  it,  and 

*  See  "Med.-Chir.  Eeview,"  January,  1853.    (Lionel  Beale.) 
t  "  Urinary  Deposits,"  etc.    Edited  "by  Dr.  Birkett. 
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expose  to  the  dull  red  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  If  only  a  trace  of  sugar 
be  present,  a  black  spot  appears. 

(c.)  Gkromate  of  Potash  Test. — Mix  equal  parts  of  neutral  chi^omate 
of  potash  and  solution  of  potash  with  the  suspected  urine,  and  boil  •  if 
sugar  be  present,  a  green  colour — by  the  formation  of  oxide'  of 
ch  romium— is  produced  (Horsley).  A  modification  of  this  test  may 
be  made : — A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  mix  this  with  the  urine,  and  boil ;  a  beautiful 
green  colour  appears.  This  reaction  is  not  affected  by  urea,  the  urates, 
or  albumen  (Luton). 

To  Estimate  the  quantitij  of  Sugar. — By  the  Fermentation  Test,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present  in  diabetic  urine  may  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  either  of  two  of  the  results  of  this  process  : — 

{a.)  By  measuring  the  volume  of  Carhonic  Acid  produced. — The 
mixture  of  yeast  and  urine  is  placed  in  a  graduated  tube,  inverted  over 
mercury.  When  the  fermentation  is  finished,  in  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  the  volume  of  gas  formed  is 
thus  indicated,  and  subject  to  correction  for  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  amount  of  sugar  can  be  calculated.  One  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
acid  represents  nearly  one  grain  of  sugar. 

(5.)  By  the  diminution  in  specifiG  gravity  or  weight  of  the  Urine,  after 
destruction  of  the  Stogar  by  complete  fermentation ;  as  compared  ivith  the 
iveight  hefore  this  process— Dv.  W.  Roberts'  method.  The  difference  of 
specific  gravity  here  indicates  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Two  portions  of 
urine,  of  four  ounces  each,  are  placed  in  separate  bottles  of  aboub 
twelve  ounces  capacity.  In  one  is  placed  a  piece  of  German  yeast,  the 
other  is  tightly  corked.  Both  are  placed  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty- 
two  hours,  until  fermentation  is  com|)lete.  The  bottles  are  removed 
to  a  cooler  locality,  and  after  two  hours  the  density  of  the  fluid  in 
each  bottle  is  tested  by  the  urinometer.  Every  degree  of  density  lost, 
by  the  fermented  sample,  indicates  one  grain  of  sugar  in  each  fluid 
ounce  of  urine. 

Albumen  in  Urine— Albuminuria.— P7ii/sicaZ  Characters  of  Urine, 
m  Bright's  Disease.— Colour,  smoky-brown;  easily  froths,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  albumen  ;  specific  gravity  low — averaging  1-014— by 
abstraction  of  urea.  Quantity  of  urine  much  diminished,  owing  to  the 
reduced  proportion  of  water.  Subsequently,  the  urine  becomes  pale 
and  opalescent,  and  is  less  apt  to  froth,  there  being  much  less  albumen: 
the  specific  gravity  declines  yet  lower,  down  perhaps  to  1-004,  while 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  approaching  even  to  diuresis'  The 
reaction  is,  generally,  much  less  acid  than  in  health. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  reduced  to  1-018 
or  even  to  1-015,  as  compared  with  that  in  health,  which  rano-es 
between  1-029  and  1-031.  ^ 

Microsopical  Characters. — Casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  blood 
and  perhaps  pus,  may  pass  in  the  urine,  which  presents  acco'rdino-ly 
characteristic  appearances  under  the  microscope ;  but  their  descriptfon 
scarcely  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  urine  secreted 

Chemical  Tests.— The  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,'  amountino-  in 
health  to  about  68  in  1000  of  urine,  in  Bright's  diseas'e  dXe  t?14^ 
12,  or  even  6  parts  only  m  1000.   This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  abstraction 
of  urea,  alluded  to  m  connection  with  the  a?ltered  physical  characters 
VOL  ™'  I'l^^tity  of  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  varies 
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exceedingly — from  a  mere  trace,  to  possibly  545  grains  in  tlie  twenty- 
four  hours  (Parkes). 

The  presence,  or,  as  in  the  early  stage  it  might  be  termed,  the 
substitution  of  albumen  for  urea,  is  easily  discovered  and  readily  dis- 
tinguished, provided  only  certain  precautions  be  observed  in  making 
the  examination. 

They  relate  either  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  urine  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  or  to  the  tests  employed  ;  chiefly,  these  pre- 
cautions have  reference  to  the  urine  itself. 

Albuminous  urine  is  not  merely  a  solution  of  albumen.  So  far  as 
it  alone  is  concerned,  by  applying  heat  to  such  urine,  the  albuminous 
portion  —  white  of  egg  —  begins  to  coagulate  at  160°  Fahr.,  and 
gradually  solidifies  as  the  temperature  rises  to  1.20°.  But  this  urine 
contains  other  ingredients,  and  their  variations  in  quantity  interfere 
with  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 

Thus,  if  the  urine  be  alkaline,  or  even  neutral — whether  from  the 
presence  of  volatile  alkali,  cai'bonate  of  ammonia,  or  from  fixed  alkali, 
as  soda — either  alkali  will  combine  with  albumen,  and  neither  of  the 
resulting  compounds  being  coagulable  by  heat,  the  urine  remains  clear 
when  heat  is  applied.  The  albumen  is  not  discovei'ed,  although 
perhaps  abundant.  Or,  again,  if  an  opposite  condition  exists — should 
the  urine  be  over-acid,  from  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  as  the  acetic  or 
hydrochloric,  the  acid  will  combine  with  albumen,  and  the  acetate 
and  hydrochlorate  of  albumen  being  uncoagulable  by  heat,  the  urine 
remains  clear  when  heated.    The  albumen  is  concealed. 

Supposing,  however,  that,  on  the  application  of  heat,  a  white  flaky- 
precipitate  does  fall,  resembling  albumen,  it  may  not  be  albumen. 
Earthy  phosphates  are  likewise  precipitated  by  heat.  To  distinguish 
between  these  two  deposits — phosphates  and  coagulated  albumen,  as 
well  as  to  evolve  albumen  concealed  by  an  alkaline  or  over-acid  state 
of  the  urine — heat  having  been  applied,  nitric  acid  (strong)  should 
then  be  dropped  into  the  test-tube,  containing  supposed  albuminous 
urine.  If  the  deposit  be  phosphates,  they  are  redissolved  ;  if  albumen, 
it  is  more  firmly  coagulated. 

Nitric  acid  unaided  will  precipitate  albumen,  but  it  also  liberates 
lithic  acid  from  the  lithates,  and  combines  with  urea ;  when,  therefore, 
either  of  these  constituents  is  present  in  excess,  a  brown  deposit  of 
lithic  acid  or  nitrate  of  urea  forms  and  disguises  the  albumen.  Both 
precipitates,  however,  together  with  the  lithates,  are  redissolved  by 
heat,  which,  on  the  contrary,  discloses  albumen. 

In  short,  heat  clears  off  any  difficulty  arising  from  lithic  acid,  the 
lithates,  and  urea ;  nitric  acid  clears  off  any  difiiculty  arising  from  the 
(earthy)  phosphates,  at  the  same  time  liberating  and  evolving  albumen 
from  any  prevailing  alkaline  or  mineral  acid  condition. 

Nitric  acid,  in  respect  of  its  behaviour  to  albumen,  disputes  with 
heat  the  privilege  of  disclosing  the  presence  of  this  abnormal  con- 
stituent of  urine.  Nitric  acid  unites  with  albumen,  forming  what  may 
be  called  nitrate  of  albumen,  which  is  not  coagulable  by  heat.  _  Con- 
sequently, if  only  just  so  much  acid  be  added  to  albuminous  urine  as 
shall  combine  with  all  the  albumen  present  and  form  this  nitrate,  none 
of  the  albumen  will  appear  when  heated.  Nitrate  of  albumeii,  being 
insoluhle  in  nitric  acid,  appears  when  more  acid  is  added ;  but  is  agani 
redissolved  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid.    The  happy  medium 
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quantity  of  acid  is  necessary  to  exhibit  albumen, — not  just  an 
equivalent,  which  combining  with  the  whole  amount  present,  renders 
it  insoluble,  although  heated ;  this  would  be  too  small  a  proportion  of 
acid  ;  while  an  excess — above  that  proportion  in  which  the  nitrate 
of  albumen  is  insoluble — redissolves  it. 

To  strike  the  balance,  and  moreover  obviate  all  other  possible 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  right  method  of  examining 
supposed  albuminous  urine  is  simply  this  : — Pour  a  small  quantity — 
say,  a  fluid  drachm — of  the  urine  into  a  test-tube  ;  heat  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  drop  in  two  or  three  drops  only  of  strong  nitric 
acid.  If  phosphates  have  been  precipitated  by  the  heat  applied,  they 
will  be  redissolved,  and  the  white  flakes  of  coagulated  albumen  appear 
more  clearly.  On  being  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  subside  in  the  tube, 
leaving  the  urine  above  clear ;  thus  defining  the  quantity  of  albumen 
present  in  any  given  quantity  of  urine  examined.  This  will  be  found, 
as  already  said,  to  vary  between  two  extremes  :  a  slight  white 
cloudiness  subsiding  as  a  little  flaky  deposit,  or  part  or  the  whole 
sample  becoming  solid  and  white,  like  coagulated  albumen  of  an  egg, 
in  the  tube. 

To  exactly  Estimate  the  quantity  of  Albumen. — Either  of  the  two 
following  processes  may  be  resorted  to  : — 

Take  500  grs.  of  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  boil  it  in  a 
flask,  nitric  acid  being  added  subsequently,  to  secure  coagulation  of 
the  albumen,  and  to  dissolve  any  of  the  phosphates  deposited  by  boil- 
ing. Then  let  the  coagulated  albumen  subside  by  standing  the  flask, 
decant  off  the  clear  fluid,  and  throw  the  residue  upon  a  weighed  filter. 
Wash  the  collected  albumen  on  the  filter,  with  hot  distilled  water,  to 
bring  away  saline  matter ;  dry  on  the  water- bath,  and  weigh. 

_  Or,  acetic  acid  may  be  added,  in  just  sufficient  quantity,  and  the 
urine  boiled,  thus  to  effect  coagulation.  The  process  is  then  completed 
in  like  manner. 

Diagnostic  Value. — The  significance  of  albuminous  urine  in  its  per- 
sistence, which  is  pathognomonic  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 
With  rare  exceptions,  this  disease  is  invariably  accompanied  with  albu- 
minous urine,  and  this  condition  of 

urine  persisting  is  a  sure  sign  of  that  Fig.  871. 

disease,  and  of  no  other. 

Temporarily,  albuminous  urine  is 
associated  with  many  other  diseases, 
as  in  fevers,  and  obstructions  to  the 
circulation. 

Bile  in  Urine. — Physical  Charac- 
ters of  Urine. — Colour,  dark  saffron, 
green,  or  black;  leaving  a  bright 
yellow,  or  other  stain,  on  white  linen. 
Other  characters  are  not  peculiar. 

Microscojncal  Characters. — Certain 
constituents  of  the  bile,  when  present  in  urine,  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalhne  forms.  Taurme,  as  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  with  four  or 
SIX  sided  sharp  extremities,  the  elementary  form  being  a  right  rhombic 
prism.    Crystals  of  cholesterine  may  also  be  found     (Pio-  871  ) 

Chemical  Tests—ave  the  most  delicate  means  of  detectina-  the 
presence  ot  biliary  coloimng  matters, 
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in  quantity  too  minute  to  bo  visible,  or  made  visible  by  staining 
linen.  ° 

Nitric  Acid. — Pour  on  a  white  plate,  or  sheet  of  writing-paper,  a 
snaall  quantity  of  the  suspected  urine,  so  as  to  form  an  exceedingly 
thin  layer,  and  carefully  allow  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  fall  upon 
it.  An  immediate  j)l^y  of  colours,  green  and  pink  predominating, 
will,  if  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  he  present,  appear  around  the  spot 
where  the  acid  falls. 

Heller's  Test. — Add  to  the  urine  any  albuminous  fluid — serum  of 
blood  or  white  of  egg ;  then  pour  in  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  produce  a 
considerable  albuminous  coagulum.  Examined  after  a  short  repose,  it 
will  present  a  bluish  or  green  colour  if  bile  pigment  existed  in  the 
urine ;  whilst,  if  none  were  present,  the  deposited  mass  will  be  white 
or  slightly  yellow. 

But  albumen  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  urine,  destitute  of 
bile,  is  more  or  less  coloured,  bluish  or  reddish ;  this  appearance 
arising  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
urine — uroxanthine.  Dr.  Basham  has  observed  this  urinary  coloured 
albumen  most  frequently  in  acute  renal  dropsy ;  and  it  is  a  very  un- 
favourable sign. 

Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  albumen,  if  present,  in  biUous  urine,  of 
a  yellowish  colour. 

Colour  of  Phosphates. — After  exposure  of  urine  for  a  day  or  two, 
crystals  of  triple  phosphate  are  deposited,  having  a  yellow  tinge.  A 
very  delicate  and  pretty  test  of  bile  colouring  matter  (Hassall). 

For  Bile  Acids. — (a.)  Pettenlcofer's  Test:  To  a  small  quantity  of  the 
suspected  urine  in  a  test-tube,  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  carefully  added,  taking  care  that  the  mixture,  which 
soon  becomes  hot,  never  exceeds  a  temperature  of  144  degrees.  Three 
or  four  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sugar  to  four  of  water  are 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken.  A  violet-red  colour  is  developed 
if  bile  be  present.  This  familiar  test  was  not  regarded  favourably  by 
Golding  Bird.  His  experience  led  him  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  and  in 
applying  it  there  are  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  to  be  guarded 
against;  chiefly,  that  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sugar  develojis 
a  red  colour  in  the  absence  of  bile.  A  mixture  of  albumen  or  oil 
with  sugar  will,  even  in  very  minute  quantities,  under  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  produce  a  purple  or  scarlet  colour,  as  Raspail  long  ago 
observed. 

(&.)  Hoppe's  Test — for  a  trace  of  bile  acid.  Treat  the  suspected 
urine  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Filter, 
and  evaporate  the  clear  fluid  nearly  to  dryness,  and  then  decompose 
with  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  the  mixture  for  half  an 
hour,  renewing  the  acid  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spurt- 
ing which  would  occur  from  over-concentration.  Let  the  mixture 
completely  cool,  and  then  dilute  with  from  six  to  eight  times  its  volume 
of  water.  Filter  with  the  turbid  solution,  and  wash  the  resinous  mass, 
until  the  water  runs  through  quite  colourless.  Dissolve  the  residue  iu 
spirit,  containing  ninety  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol,  decolourize  with 
animal  charcoal,  again  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  water- 
bath.  The  yellowish  resinous  residue  is  pure  choloidic  acid.  On 
warming  it,  a  pecuhar  musk-like  odour  is  emitted.  Dissolve  this 
resinous  matter  in  a  little  caustic  soda  and  warm  water,  add  a  little 
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sntrar,  and  let  fall,  slowly,  three  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acidi 
int<)  the  mixture.  The  resinous  acid  is  at  first  precipitated ;  but 
afterwards,  the  flakes  adhering  to  the  glass  are  slowly  dissolved  by 
addino-  more  sulphuric  acid,  and  there  appears  an  entirely  clear  fluid, 
of  a  beautiful  darh  violet  colour  (Virchow's  "Archiv,"  vol.  xiii. ; 
"  Archives  of  Med.,"  vol.  i.).  This  test  results  from  an  elaborate  pro- 
cess, but  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  infallible  one. 

.  The  following  useful  tables  are  from  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  work ;  * 
they  contain  reference  to  some  deposits  not  hitherto  described  in  this, 
work,  but  which  are  here  incidentally  introduced  : — 

(1.)  Table  for  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Urinary  Deposits,  f 

Deposit  amorphous,  and  disappears  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potassse. 

Urates. 

„         and  permanent  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potassae.. 
"  Phosphate  of  lime. 

„     visibly  crystalline,  and  the  crystals  octohedral  X    •    Oxalate  of 

lime. 

„  „  and  the  crystals  hexagonal  tables,  soluble  in 
ammonia        .       .       .       •  Cystine. 

„  „  and  the  crystals  prismatic  or  penniform, 
not  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  in  acetic 
acid     .       .    Neutral  triple  phosphate. 

,^  and  the  crystals  radiated  or  foliaceous,  not 

soluble  in  ammonia,  but  in  acetic  acid,, 
with  effervescence  .  Carbonate  of  lime.. 
„  „         „         and  the  crystals  radiated  or  foliaceous,  not 

soluble  in  ammonia,  but  in  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescence   .    Bibascic  triple 

phosphate.  §' 

„  „         „         and  the  crystals  dumb-bells,  not  soluble  in 

ammonia,  but  in  acetic  acid,  with  effer- 
vescence       .       .    Carbonate  of  lime. 

„  „         „         and  the  crystals  dumb-bells,  soluble  by  heat, 

but  not  in  ammonia,  nor  acetic  acid. 

Lithate  of  soda. 

„  „         „         and  the  crystals  dumb-bells,  insoluble  by 

heat,  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid. 

Oxalurate  of  lime.  §' 

„  „         „         and  the  crystals  dumb-bells,  with  fringed 

edges,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  but  soluble  in  liquor  potasssB. 

Lithic  acid. 

*  "  Urinary  Deposits,"  etc.    Edited  by  Dr.  Birkett. 

t  The  sediment  may  be  organized ;  consisting  of  mucus,  pus,  epithelial  cells  from 
the  genito-urinary  passages,  semen,  blood,  casts  of  ui-iniferous  tubes,  various  other 
cells,  and  cUbris  of  tissue;  or  stringy,  coagulable  by  acetic  acid,  and  consisting  of  a 
tonacioTis  matrix  with  cells,  some  small  and  round,  others  large  and  fiat,  with  oval 
nuclei, — it  is  mucus ;  or  consisting  of  spherical  globules,  not  imbedded  in  a  matrix, 
about  -pgL_  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  studded  with  molecules  and  granules,  and  con- 
taining a  double  or  triple  mucus  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, — it  is  pus. 

t  Arsenious  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  protoxide  of  antimony,  assume  tha 
octohedral  form,  but  are  rarely  present. 

§  Is  not  yet  proved  to  exist  in  urine.  (Thudichum.) 
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Deposits  visibly  crystalline,  and  the  crystals  lozenge-shaped  or  com- 

pound,   insoluble   in   acetic   acid  and 
ammonia  ....    Litbic  acid. 
"  "  »>       and  the  crystals  spherical,  with  or  without 

spicules,  soluble  by  heat    .    Lithate  of 

soda. 

(2.)  Table  for  Discovering  the  Nature  of  Urinary  Deposits  by 

Chemical  Iteagents. 

Deposit  white,  and  soluble  by  heat  Lithates. 

»»         »     and  insoluble  by  heat,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Cystine. 

„  „     and  insoluble  by  heat  and  ammonia,  but  soluble  in 

acetic  acid       ....    Earthy  phosphates. 
))         ),     and  insoluble  by  heat,  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid. 

Oxalate  or  oxalurate  of  lime. 
„  coloured,  and  visibly  crystalline  ....  Lithic  acid. 
„         „     and  amorphous,  but  pale,  and  readily  soluble  by  heat. 

Lithates. 

„         „     deeply,  amorphous,  and  slowly  soluble  by  heat. 

Lithates  stained  by  purpurine. 

TREATMENT  OP  URINARY  DISEASES,  AND  DEPOSITS. 

The  rational  remedial  treatment  of  any  morbid  condition  is,  essen- 
tially, the  removal  of  the  cause  or  causes  in  operation ;  its  preventive 
treatment,  their  anticipation. 

Lithic  Acid,  and  Lithates — Treatment. — The  pathological  origin  of 
lithic  acid  in  excess  is  mal-assimilation,  primary  or  secondary ;  or  it 
denotes  an  excess  of  animal  food  over  and  above  the  wants  of  the 
system,  which  is  accordingly  expelled  in  limine  from  the  blood  through 
the  kidneys,  without  having  contributed  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
body.  Hygienic  measures,  therefore,  are  primarily  important.  A 
reduced  proportion  of  animal  food  is  obviously  the  leading  curative 
measure,  and  active  exercise  daily  to  increase  the  elimination  of  any 
excess  is  equally  necessary. 

No  remedial  measures  are  at  present  known  for  directly  correcting 
mal-assimilation  in  respect  to  lithic  acid  or  other  products.  The  effect 
of  increased  bodily  exercise  may  be  to  increase  the  destructive  meta- 
morphosis of  the  highly  nitrogenous  textures,  i.e.  muscle,  and  thus 
directly  increase  the  production  of  lithic  acid  ;  but  this  may  also  react 
beneficially  in  subsequently  correcting  the  mal-assimilation. 

Lithic  acid  passing  off  in  the  urine  as  lithate  of  ammonia  is  liable 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  any  free  acid  present  in  the  urine ; 
and  lithic  acid  itself,  being  insoluble,  appears  as  a  deposit  of  reddish- 
yellow  sand,  consisting  of  crystals,  which  may  aggregate  and  form  a 
calculus.  Hence  the  administration  of  alkalies  to  neutralize  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  is  indicated,  of  which  bicarbonate  of  potash  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  for  oft-repeated  use.  Other  alkalies  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (as  "  Vichy  water  "),  the  acetates, 
tartrates,  and  citrates  of  soda  and  potash,  phosphates  of  soda  and  am- 
monia, and  borates  of  soda  and  potash.  Conversely,  the  removal  of  any 
source  of  acidity  is  also  indicated  ;  but  this  refers  again  to  hygienic 
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considerations.  With  regard  to  f^^*^'  ^^^^^^^Jf  ^^j^^^^^^^ 
which  will  form  them,  as  sugar  or  starch  m  the  food,  should,  m 
5r  Bence  Jones's  opinion,  be  prohibited  On  the  other  hand,  free 
iersph-ation  to  eliminate  the  acids  of  the  sweat,  the  retention^  of 
which  would  precipitate  uric  acid  in  the  urme,  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. Warm  clothing,  warm  bathing,  friction  with  horsehair  gloyes 
and  belt-an  excellent  skin  stimulant-and  diaphoretics,  are  most 

L^hate  of  ammonia  being  soluble  in  urine  at  the  tempemture  of 
the  body,  its  solution  is  thus  secured,  provided  only  that  fluid  be  not 
overclJied.  Dilution  of  the  urine  will  best  prevent  supersaturation 
and  deposit.  The  free  use  of  aqueous  drinks  or  soda-water  is  calcu- 
Lted  to  fulfil  this  indication,  and  thus  probably  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  lithate  of  ammonia  calculus.  Diuretics,  which  increase  the  secre^ 
tion  will  also  aid  the  dilution  of  urine,  and,  moreover,  tend  to  ehminate 
tH^^Icid  or  lithates  f^m  the  system.  The  wme  of  colchicum  in  doses- 
of  ten  minims  and  upwards  three  times  a  day,  prescribed  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  to  keep  the  lithic  acid  m  combination-the  resul  mg 
lithates  themselves  being  further  held  in  solution  by  the  administration 
of  diluents-will  together  carry  off  both,^and  soothe  the  irntabilxty  of 
the  bladder  which  accompanies  their  discharge.  Saline  aperients 
seem  to  contribute  to  this  desirable  result.  Any  prolonged  subjection 
to  such  a  course  of  elimination  requires  also  the  simultaneous  action 
of  smaU  doses  of  blue  pill,  apparently  to  maintain  the  proportionate 
secretion  of  bile,  which  otherwise  being  virtually  retamed  as  compared 
with  the  secretion  of  urine,  would  disturb  the  balance  of  their  con- 
stituents in  the  blood.  ,  -.i,  j  +  s^^a 
Freventive  Treatment  recognizes  the  same  rules  with  regard  to  food 
and  exercise;  alkalies  occasionally  to  intercept  the  deposit  of  lithic 
acid  ;  and  dilution  to  secure  the  solution  of  lithates. 

TJrea,  excess  in  Urine^Treatmmt.—lt  should  be  remembered  that 
urea-like  uric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  derived-is  produced 
physiologically  in  the  system,  by  the  destructive  metamorphosis  ot  the 
hi4ly  nitrogenous  textures,  i.e.  muscle.    Nitrogenous  food  is  also 
perhaps,  a  direct  source  of  urea,  and  is  assuredly  followed  by  a  rapid 
and  very  considerably  increased  production  of  this  constituent  ot  the 
urine.    Its  pathological  origin  is  apparently  similar ;  an  excess  being 
produced  in  connection  with  febrile  conditions,  and  a  deficiency  m 
those  of  an  opposite  character.    Consequently,  the  indications  of  cura- 
tive treatment  would  appear  to  be  :  to  lessen  the  daily  toil  and  harass 
which  are  well  known  to  be  associated  with  ureal  diabetes,  and,  still 
gaided  by  pathology,  to  reduce  the  supply  of  animal  food.    But  this 
latter  indication  is  not  confirmed  by  experience.    It  is  found  necessary 
to  repair  the  system  by  a  generous  diet,  aided  by  tonics  and  alcoholic 
stimulants;  the  latter  seeming  to  supply  a  material  which  readily 
oxidates,  thus  protecting  the  muscular  tissue  from  premature  decay, 
with  that  excessive  production  of  urea  which  rapidly  runs  off  through 
the  kidneys  and  incessantly  irritates  the  bladder.    The  quantity  of 
urine,  and  thence  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  micturition,  may  be 
reduced  by  opium,  which  tends  also  to  soothe  the  general  nervous 
excitement  that  accompanies  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body. 

Freventive  Treatment  is  necessarily  guided  by  similar  considerations 
•only  with  an  anticipatory  application. 
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Fliosphoric  Acid  and  Phosphates—Treatment.— Gaiiedi  by  its  patho- 
logical origin,  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  alka- 
line  or  earthy  bases,  suggests,  primarily,  the  endeavour  to  arrest,  if 
possible,  that  destructive  metamorphosis  of  nervous  tissue  which  gene- 
rates phosphoric  acid  in  abnormal  quantity.  Consequently,  temporary 
freedorn,  at  least  from  all  anxiety  and  corroding  care — in  short,  mental 
relaxation — is  primarily  imperative.  But  the  phosphatic  diathesis  is 
encouraged  by  vegetable  food.  A  more  animal  diet,  therefore,  with 
beer  and  wine,  is  scarcely  less  imperative. 

Deposition  of  the  Phosphates — phosphatic  urine  implying,  as  it 
does,  an  alkaline  state  of  this  fluid — suggests  the  use  of  mineral  acids. 
The  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  diluted,  are  the  most  useful.  They 
are  generally  combined  with  vegetable  tonics,  as  cinchona,  and  with 
apparent  advantage.  Opium  also  will  aid  in  restoring  acidity  to  the 
urine,  besides  subduing  nervous  excitement.  Benzoic  acid  has  been 
highly  recommended,  it  being  converted  into  hippuric  acid  during  its 
passage  through  the  system.  The  earthy  phosi^hates,  i.e.  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  are  thus  held  in  solution  and  become  invisible ;  the  alkaline 
phosphates,  i.e.  of  soda  and  potash,  never  appearing.  But  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  former  is  effected  by  an  excess  of  fixed  alkali — soda  or 
potash — in  the  urine.  Another  occasion  of  phosphatic  urine  is  an 
i  nflammatory  state  of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane,  with  the  secretion 
of  mucus,  which,  acting  apparently  as  a  ferment,  induces  the  decom- 
position of  urea  and  liberation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — a  volatile 
alkali.  The  urine  thus  becoming  alkaline,  deposits  the  triple  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  lime.  As  regards 
the  mere  deposition  of  these  (earthy)  phosphates,  mineral  acids  will,  in 
like  manner,  counteract  this  tendency.  Alkalies,  however,  have  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  as  secreted,  thus  preventing  its  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  Less  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  the  urine  in 
the  bladder  actually  becomes  more  acid. 

Preventive  Treatment  is  determined  by  precisely  the  same  consider- 
ations respecting  the  generation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  excess,  and 
thence  the  formation  of  phosphates  in  excess ;  and  also  respecting  the 
deposition  of  (earthy)  phosphates  in  the  urine,  whether  by  fixed  or 
volatile  alkali. 

Oxalic  Acid,  and  Oxalates — Treatment. — Considering  the  certain 
pathological  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  by  the  piimary  mal- 
assimilation  of  sugar  and  sugar-forming  food,  such  food  is  contra- 
indicated.  Every  species  of  vegetable  food  is  questionable ;  and  those 
which  contain  oxalic  acid,  e.g.  rhubarb,  sorrel,  onions,  and  tomato,  or 
certain  medicines,  e.g.  alkaline  salts  with  a  vegetable  acid,  are  un- 
(juestionably  forbidden.  Considering  also  the  probable  production  of 
this  acid  in  excess,  by  the  destructive  metamorphoses  of  the  nitro- 
genous tissues  in  secondary  mal-assimilation,  and  its  association  with, 
or  derivation  from,  lithic  acid,  a  nitrogenous  diet  would  seem  to  be 
contra-indicated.  Nevertheless,  experience  ^hows  that  animal  food, 
with  brandy-and-water  instead  of  beer  or  wine,  form  a  suitable  diet; 
but  the  water  should  be  distilled,  to  deprive  it  of  lime,  with  which  the 
oxalic  acid  otherwise  combining  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
urinary  calculus. 

Appropriate  medicinal  treatment  will  aid  regimen.    The  mineral 
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acids  are  efficacioas,  particularly  hydrochloric  and  nifcro-mnriatic  acids, 
in  conjunction  with  bitters.  They  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout  to 
bo  taken  daily  for  about  a  month,  or  until  lithic  acid  or  lithates  re- 
appeared in  the  urino.  "By  adopting,"  said  he,  "such  a  course  of  acids 
t-liree  or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  by  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  I 
have  seen  this  diathesis  gradually  subdued,  and  at  length  removed 
altogether."  Irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  connection  therewith,  is  not 
unfrequently  subdued  by  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor;  indeed, 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  speaks  of  this  remedy  as  having  thus  proved  "  very 
useful." 

The  association  of  oxalate  of  lime  with  uric  acid,  in  the  urine, 
requires  the  anomalous  administration  of  both  acids  and  alkalies.  In 
,such  cases,  supposing  the  deposit  of  oxalate  to  be  considerable  and  per- 
sistent, Dr.  Hassall  suggests  that  it  should  be  treated  in  the  first 
instance.  If  the  uric  acid  deposit  be  constant  and  in  large  quantity, 
alkaHes  and  acids  may  sometimes  be  administered  with  advantage 
alternately. 

Preventive  Treatment  will  consist  in  the  avoidance  of  those  articles 
of  food  which  are  apt  to  produce  or  actually  contain  oxaHc  acid,  and 
in  the  observance  of  the  suitable  diet.  Conjointly,  the  precautionary 
use  of  the  appropriate  medicinal  measures,  occasionally. 

Sidpluric  Acid— Treatment. — Animal  and  vegetable  food  having, 
apparently,  equal  influence  in  producing  an  excess  of  sulphates  in  the 
urme,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  favourable  to  either  kind  of  diet, 
as  a  remedial  agent.  But  as  sulphur  is  disengaged  by  the  destructive 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  chiefly,  and  subsequently,  by 
oxidation,  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  active  exercise,  which  in- 
creases both  these  changes,  is  contra-indicated.  Repose,  and  the 
requisite  remedial  measures  for  subduing  febrile  excitement,  are, 
perhaps,  the  general  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  Eliminative  treatment 
would,  of  course,  be  curative,  by  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  system;  but  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
respect  is  here,  as  with  regard  to  other  blood-conditions,  too  unsettled 
for  practical  purposes. 

Preventive  Treatment  will  consist  in  the  anticipation  and  avoidance 
of  the  causative  conditions  above  alluded  to. 

Hippuric  Acid^Treatment.— This  highly  carbonaceous  acid  is  pro- 
educed  in  excess— either  by  vegetable  food,  itself  too  rich  in  carbon,  or 
by  medicine  containing  benzoic  acid  ;  perhaps  also  by  the  destructive 
metamorphosis,  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  in  secondary  mal-assimilation  ;  or 
by  defective  elimination  of  carbon  through  the  hver,  lungs,  or  skin. 
But  httle  is  known  respecting  remedial  measures.  The  substitution 
ot  nitrogenous  food,  increased  exercise,  and  the  administration  of 
medicines  to  increase  the  secretion  of  bile  and  sweat,  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  hopeful. 

Preventive  Treatment  is  guided  by  similar  considerations 
Lactic  Actd—Treatment.— The  pathological  origin  of  this  acid  in 
excess,  IS  obscure.  Food  abounding  with  lactic  acid,  introduced  bv 
primary  assimilation,  is  undoubtedly  one  source.  Of  such  kinds  of 
tood  are-milk  and  vegetables  which  have  become  sour,  and  sugar  or 
amylaceous  food  which  may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid.    But  an 

^J^o^Zu    ^     V'''''^  '^"^^  the  destructive 

metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue,-in  secondary  mal-assimilation ; 
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that  tissue  everywhere  abounding  with  lactic  acid.  Mal-excretion 
through  the  skin  is  another  alleged  cause ;  the  sweat,  it  is  said,  con- 
taining lactic  acid.  Hence  the  imputed  pathological  origin  of  rheu- 
matism. Defective  respiration  is  also  an  apparent  cause ;  lactic  acid 
bj  oxidation  being  readily  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

Taking  these  facts  and  opinions  into  consideration,  the  indications 
of  treatment  are :  to  correct  any  error  of  diet,  to  moderate  bodily 
exertion,  to  maintain  or  increase  the  functions  of  the  skin  by  warm 
clothing ;  and  to  render  tbe  respiration  more  active,  by  daily  exercise, 
v?hen  the  excess  of  lactic  acid  arises  apparently  from  an  opposite  con- 
dition, in  this  respect. 

Preventive  Treatment,  as  usual,  consists  in  the  anticipatory  ob- 
servance of  the  curative  indications. 

Chlorides — Treatment. — Introduced  into  the  system  by  most  articles 
of  food — in  the  course  of  primary  assimilation,  and  disengaged  from 
the  tissues,  by  destructive  metamorpbosis  in  secondary  assimilation, 
an  excess  of  clorides  in  the  blood  and  urine  proceeds  either  from  the 
food,  or  increased  transformation  of  the  textures.  Vegetable  food  in 
general  contains  a  much  larger  relative  amount  of  the  chlorides — of 
sodium  and  potassium — than  animal  food ;  and  the  component  pro- 
portion of  these  salts  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  is  also  different 
and  variable.  Exercise  of  body  and  mind,  affecting  chiefly  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems,  increases  the  chlorides  in  the  urine. 
The  remedial  indications  are  obvious  :  an  increased  proportion  of 
animal  food,  and  rest. 

Preventive  Treatment  is  analogous,  but  anticipatory. 

Sugar  in  Urine — Treatment. — This  abnormal  constituent  of  the 
urine  may  proceed,  perhaps,  from  various  sources — mal-assimilation, 
primary  or  secondary ;  but  chiefly  from  imperfect  oxidation  and 
destruction  of  the  sugar-glucose  produced  in  the  liver,  itself  trans- 
formed glucogen,  also  produced  in  that  organ.  This,  which  is  Ber- 
nard's theory,  founded  on  experimental  observations,  is  disputed  by 
Dr.  Pavy,  whose  observations  led  him  to  regard  the  transformation  of 
glucogen  ("  hepatine  ")  principally  as  a  post-mortem  change  ;  but  this 
again  is  denied  by  Dr.  Harley,  whose  investigations  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  indirectly  supporting  the  views  of  Bernard. 

The  imperfect  oxidation  of  sugar  is  not  apparently  connected  with 
deficient  respiration. 

Besides  this  natural  origin  of  diabetes  mellitus,  there  is  also  the 
accidental  origin  from  injury  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  pathological  origin  of  this  disease,  the  in- 
dications of.  treatment  relate  to  diet  rather  than  medicine.  No  known 
medicinal  measures  have  hitherto  proved  essentially  efficacious  ;  but 
the  disease  can  be  controlled,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  by  an 
appropriate  diet. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  is — a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  every  kind 
of  food  containing  sugar,  or  which  can  be  converted  into  sugar. 
Rigorous  abstinence  is  not  equally  imperative  in  every  case,  yet  the 
indication  is  the  same. 

Animal  food,  therefore— including  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  eggs— is 
quite  unobjectionable  ;  while  of  vegetable  food,  the  choice  is  restricted 
to  greens,  bran  bread  or  cake,  and  such  articles  as  do  not  belong  to 
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the  saccharine  class  of  ailments.  Of  liquids,  brandy-and-water,  tea, 
and  coffee  are  safe. 

The  diabetic  bill  of  fare  does  not  allow  of  much  variety,  and  con- 
stant self-denial  is  required  to  keep  within  its  bounds.  Nevertheless, 
certain  indulgences  may  be  employed  with  impunity  ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  personal  experiences  of  one  diabetic  patient  in  particular  affords 
adequate  iixformation  for  the  guidance  of  others,  Mr.  Camplin's  obser- 
vations *  respecting  himself  are  valuable  and  encouraging. 

Genoa  maccaroni  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  the 
bran-cake.  Milk  need  not  be  forbidden.  Cruciferous  vegetables  afford 
many  agreeable  varieties — cabbage,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  etc.  ;  sea-kale  and  spinach  are  quite  harmless  ;  onions  are 
allowable,  and  in  most  cases  turnips.  Lettuces  agreed  when  eaten 
sparingly  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Tea  is  preferable  to  coffee,  and  with 
it  milk  may  be  taken  freely,  cream  only  in  small  quantity.  Cocoa  is 
allowable  if  prepared  from  the  "  nibs,"  not  that  which  is  sold  in  cakes 
or  powder.  Pale  French  brandy  should  be  taken,  but  only  in  measured 
quantities,  say  a  tablespoonful  with  water.  Wines  are  better  excluded, 
excepting  claret,  which  is  a  most  suitable  beverage. 

Other  hygienic  means  were  very  advantageous.  Sponging  with 
tepid  water,  followed  by  friction,  pi'oved  highly  beneficial ;  so  also 
sponging  with  cold  salt  and  water  in  summer,  and  an  occasional  warm 
bath  in  the  winter.  Warm  clothing,  a  leather  waistcoat,  and  gutta- 
percha soles  to  the  boots  in  winter,  appear  equally  important.  Change 
of  air  and  occupation  were  so  favourable,  that  wheaten  bread  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  bran-cake  during  the  period  of  relaxation. 

A  few  words  respecting  medicinal  treatment  will  suffice.  Free 
perspiration  affords  some  relief  to  the  diuresis.  Besides,  therefore, 
the  sudorific  appliances  just  alluded  to,  the  salts  of  ammonia  are 
serviceable ;  the  sesquicarbonate  is  an  exception,  at  least  it  was  so  in 
Mr.  Camplin's  case.  Citrate  of  ammonia,  combined  with  citrate  of 
iron,  was  useful.  Bitters  and  alkalies  proved  very  beneficial.  Opiates 
are  valuable  in  some  cases  as  a  temporary  means  of  checking  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  allaying  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Freventive  Treatment. — Such  also  are  the  preventive  measures — 
diet^etic  chiefly,  hygienic  and  medicinal  subserviently — by  the  early  and 
patient  employment  of  which  diabetes  may  be  kept  in  subjection,  and 
for  an  unlimited  period.  By  their  instrumentality  Mr.  Camplin  not 
only  rescued  himself  from  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  but  was  pre- 
served from  the  ever-threatening  recurrence  of  this  disease  during  a 
period  of  no  less  than  fourteen  years. 

Cod-liver  oil  in  large  quantities — seven  or  eight  ounces  daily — is 
highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  cases  of  considerable 
emaciation.! 

Albumen  in  Urine — Treatment  of  Bright's  Disease. — The  retention 
of  urea  and  water,  in  the  blood,  with  the  discharge  of  albumen  in  the 
nrine/;'  and  subsequently  the  proportionate  exchange  of  water  for 
albumen  in  this  secretion,  while  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood 
progressively  increases ;— these  are  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the 
blood  and  urine,  which  are  essentially  of  therapeutic  importance. 
■Nutriment  in  its  best  form— albumen— is  incessantly  draining  away 

*  "Med.-Ohir.  Trans.."  vol.  xxxviii. 

t  "Stomach  and  Kcnal  DiseaBeB."    Case  p.  122. 
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from  the  blood ;  while  effete  and  noxious  matter— urea— representing 
the  decay  of  the  textures,  is  constantly  retained;  thus  conceding 
the  powers  of  life  to  the  dominion  of  death.  Besides  the  symptoms 
incident  to  this  double  process  of  destruction— by  starvation  and  blood- 
poisoning,  both  of  which  are  faithfully  represented  by  the  condition  of 
the  urine — general  dropsy  supervenes,  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 

water,  which  infiltrates  the  cellular  texture  throughout  the  body,  

presenting  an  additional  symptom. 

The  curative  indications  of  treatment  are — to  reverse,  if  possible, 
the  relative  conditions  of  the  blood  and  urine,  and  thus  restore  the 
condition  of  health. 

Cupping  or  blisters  on  the  loins  will  tend  to  remove  renal  con- 
gestion— in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis  ;  but  the  perilous  state  of  the 
kidneys  forbids  any  direct  attempt  to  restore  their  function.  Sub- 
sequently, diuretics  may  be  tolerated,  and  then  prove  serviceable. 
Digitalis,  squills,  or  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, are  perhaps  the  most  efficacious.  The  pill  originally  prescribed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Baillie  is  an  admirable  formula.  It  consists  of  powdered 
digitalis,  half  a  grain,  and  squills,  one  grain,  combined  with  three 
grains  of  blue  pill;  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Palliative  treatment  will  have  for  its  object  the  discharge  of  water, 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  system,  by  other  channels  than  the 
kidneys;  i.e.  through  the  bowels  and  skin.  Hence,  hydragogue 
cathartics,  e.g.  elaterium,  croton  oil,  gamboge,  jalap  with  cream  of 
tartar;  and  diaphoretics,  e.g.  citrate  of  ammonia,  the  compound 
powdered  ipecacuanha  (Dover's  powder),  and  hot-air  or  sweating 
baths  ;  are  singly,  conjointly,  or  in  succession,  often  remarkably  useful 
and  comforting. 

A  generous  diet,  consisting  of  an  increased  proportion  of  albu- 
minous food,  as  in  the  form  of  eggs,  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
chronic  disease,  to  replace  the  albumen  which  has  been  lost,  and  is  still 
passing  away ;  with  tonics  also  to  support  the  circulation.  The  pre- 
parations of  bark  are  thus  effectual,  but  those  of  iron  more  so,  for  in, 
no  disease,  perhaps,  are  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  so  reduced. 

Preventive  Treatment  has  reference  rather  to  the  causes  of  that 
primary  alteration  of  renal  structure,  whence  the  pathology  of  the 
blood  and  urine  proceed.  Those  causes  are  preventible,  in  most  in- 
stances. Scarlatina  is  an  occasional  cause — rarely,  however,  a  pro- 
ductive one,  unless  brought  into  operation  by  cold.  After  scarlatina 
has  run  its  course,  the  residue  of  poison  remaining  in  the  blood 
appears  to  be  naturally  expelled  by  the  kidneys,  imposing  extra 
functional  duty  on  these  organs ;  yet  they  generally  fulfil  their 
appointed  task,  unless  when  thus  congested — bordering  on  inflam- 
matory excitement — exposure  of  the  body  to  cold  should  further  im- 
pose an  additional  and  intolerable  burden.  Then,  under  the  pressure 
of  extreme  congestion,  albumen  is  filtered  off,  urea  retained,  and  febrile 
dropsy  supervenes.  This  additional  strain  on  the  excretory  power  of 
the  kidneys,  and  its  results,  are  obviously  preventible.  So  also  the 
more  prevalent  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  imposes  extra 
work  on  the  kidneys  ;  but  even  this  strain  may  be  made  for  years  with 
impunity,  although  a  hazardous  experiment.  Exposure  to  cold,  how- 
ever, becomes  intolerable  ;  it  provokes  albuminuria. 

Such  is  the  usual  etiology  of  this  disease,  as  originally  investigated 
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by  Dr.  Bright,*  and  which  the  experience  of  other  observers  has  since 
confirmed:  "intemperance  seems  its  most  usual  source,  and  exposure 
to  cold  the  most  common  cause  of  its  development."  f 

Bile  in  Urine — Treatment  of  Jaundice. — The  retention  of  bile  in 

the  blood  circulating,  and  thence  its  efEect  on  the  system  at  large,  of 

which  the  escape  of  biliary  colouring  matter  in  the  urine  is  sympto- 
matic,— is  the  pathological  condition  of  therapeutic  importance.  But 
this  again  has  reference  to  the  structural  conditions  of  the  liver  or 
adjacent  organs,  by  which  such  retention  is  effected.  These  causative 
conditions  are  —  either  mechanical,  by  obstruction,  in  the  ducts  or 
externally,  to  the  free  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  thus  permittino- 
the  absorption  of  the  bile  imprisoned ;  or,  some  structural  disease  o^ 
the  liver, — arrest  of  secretion  being  then  the  immediate  cause  in. 
operation,  thus  preventing  the  elimination  of  biliary  constituents  from 
the  blood.  Without  any  structural  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  arrest  of 
its  secretion  may  also  be  caused  by  various  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
or  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  severally,  paralyzing  the  function  of 
this  organ,  induce  jaundice. 

The  indications  of  treatment  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
pathology  of  jaundice  are  of  different  practical  significance  and 
hopefulness.  If  the  retention  of  bile  be  due  to  some  mechanical 
obstruction  only,  that  causative  condition  may  cease  spontaneously 
An  impacted  gall-stone  will  most  probably  pass,  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
or  the  pressure,  externally,  of  any  adjacent  organ  enlarged  by  disease^ 
may  itself  be  reheved  from  time  to  time.  Kepeated  opiates,  or  the 
warm  bath,  will  also  tend  to  soothe  and  relax  spasm,  in  the  one  case  • 
and  an  accidental  turn  in  the  course  of  the  disease  may  bring  relief  in 
the  other.  But  with  structural  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  remedial 
measures  become  necessary,  yet  the  result  is  less  hopeful.  An  appeal 
to  the  secretory  power  of  the  liver  may  have  a  satisfactory  response 
and  thus  the  administration  of  the  cholagogue  purgatives,  large  doses 
ot  blue  pill  or  taraxacum,  with  sahnes  to  unload  the  portal  circulation 
may  be  advisable.  Arrest  of  secretion  by  the  influence  of  various 
blood-poisons,  or  powerful  mental  emotions,  or  the  shock  of  bodily 
injury,  affecting  the  nervous  system,  are  cases  scarcely  within  the 
reach  of  medicine.  Thus,  jaundice  arising,  occasionally,  from  pyemic 
intection  of  the  blood,  from  poisoned  wounds,  and  from  various  fevers 
subsides  only  as  the  morbific  matters  in  operation  are  eliminated 
through  other  channels  of  excretion. 

Preventive  Treatment.— The  appropriate  preventive  measures  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  blood-diseases,  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
which  we  have  now  considered,  are  at  once  suggested  by  reference  to 
the  causes  themselves. 

Temperature  is  the  main  question  to  be  considered  in  referencp  to 
the  prevention  of  jaundice.  Not  that  other  etiological  conditions  are 
unimportant,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  our  control 

A  hot  chma,te  predisposes  to  jaundice  by  enfeebling  the  circulntini-. 
and  mducmg  congestion  of  the  liver.  It  i's  probable  "also  tlmtdW^ 
ished  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  through  habitually  breathing  a  hot 

♦  "  Eeports  of  Medical  Cases  selected  with  a  view  of  illiiRfrn+i,-,o.  q  . 
and  Cure  of  Diseases  by  a  Reference  to  Morbid  Anatom;,"  iS'^  vof  i  n  -/'"^''"'"^ 

t  "Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.."  1830,  vol.  i.  Cases  nii,l  nK=  Tii  T  .-  ^  .  ^ 
Disease,  accompanfed  wi'Ih  the  secretion  of  Albuminous  g^ne^  lrS    ^  ^'""''^ 
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atmosphere,  aids  tliis  effect  on  Europeans,  prior  to  their  acclimatiza- 
tion. Hydro-carbonaceous  matter,  ordinarily  eliminated  by  the  lungs, 
accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  the  liver  is  proportionately  overtaxed — 
a  burden  increased  by  indulging  in  stimulating  liquors,  especially  malt 
beverages,  which,  abounding  with  hydro-carbonaceous  matter,  fall 
heavily  on  this  organ,  and  further  tax  its  functional  power  beyond 
endurance. 

Such  being  the  predisposing  influences  of  high  temperature,  any 
change  of  temperature  approaching  to  cold  is  the  immediate  or  exciting 
cause  of  jaundice.  In  every  case.  Sir  Ranald  Martin  affirms,*  that  he 
has  seen  in  England  amongst  those  who  have  returned  from  India, 
cold  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  this  disease.  Taking  seventy-two 
cases  of  icterus  typhoides,  by  Lebert,  one-third  occurred  in  November 
and  December. 

The  preventive  measures  suggested  by  these  observations  are 
plain.  They  are  most  important  to  persons  about  to  visit  any  tropical 
climate.  Although  unavoidably  subjected  to  the  physiological  in- 
fluences of  heat,  certain  precautions  are  available.  Prudent  moderation 
in  the  use  of  stimulating  beverages,  and  the  careful  regulation  of 
clothing,  should  be  rigidly  observed.  Besides  adequate  protection 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  external  temperature,  the  cautious  indul- 
gence of  cold  drinks — iced  beverages — is  an  injunction  not  to  be 
forgotten.  On  returning  home,  after  residing  for  some  time  in  a 
tropical  climate,  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter 
in  a  more  even  climate  than  that  of  England.  And  when  residing 
again  in  this  country,  these  precautions,  especially  with  regard  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  should  still  be  observed. 


Urinaey  Calculi. 


Urinary  Calculus,  or  stone,  signifies  a  concretion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  constituents  of  the  urine,  forming  a  hard  mass. 

Origin. — It  originates  from  the  precipitation  of  urinary  consti- 
tuents, as  Urinary  Deposits,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  solvent  capa- 
city in  the  water  of  the  urine.  This  may  arise  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by 
an  excess  of  any  substance  for  the  water  to  dissolve  ;  by  a  deficiency  of 
water  for  solution  of  the  substance;  or  by  the  presence,  or  absence, 
of  some  third  substance.  In  either  way,  different  natural  analyses  of 
the  urine  occur ;  precipitating  urinary  deposits,  and  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  urinary  calculi. 

Production. — The  deposit  may  aggregate  from  a  focus  of  its  own 
substance;  more  frequently  it  gathers  around  a  foreign  body  as  a 
distinct  nucleus ;  in  either  way  producing  a  calculus.  In  the  former 
mode  of  production,  aggregation  is  due  either  to  an  excess  of  in- 
soluble constituents  and  thence  their  immediate  precipitation,  as  m  the 
ordinary  forms  of  uric  acid,  urate,  and  oxalate  concretions;  or,  to 
retention  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,— in  consequence  of  paralysis, 
chronic  inflammation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  enlargement  ot 
the  prostate,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra,  all  of  which  conditions 
severally  lead  to  the  retention  of  urine,  and  perhaps  affect  its  chemical 
constitution,— as  in  the  formation  of  phosphatic  calcuh.    When  a 

*  "  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  in  proclucing  the  Acute  Endemic  Diseases  of 
Europeans,"  2nd  ed.,  186  L. 
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calculus  forms  around  a  distinct  nucleus,  this  is  some  foreign  body  ; 
either  a  small  clot  of  blood  or  mucus  derived  from  the  urinary  organ 
in  which  the  calculus  originated,  or  it  may  be  some  small  foreign  body 
introduced  from  without  into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  or  by 
wound  or  ulceration  of  the  organ. 

The  constituents  of  a  calculus  are  held  together  by  some  kind  of 
cement,  which  is  believed  to  be  animal  matter ;  mucus,  fibrin,  or  fatty 
matter ;  or  it  is  said,  possibly  blood,  epithelium,  or  even  pus. 

The  seat  of  origin  in  the  urinary  organs  may  be  either  the  kidney 
or  the  bladder,  and  thence  a  calculus  is  designated  renal  or  vesical; 
usually  it  originates  in  the  kidney,  and  subsequently  descends  as  a 
small  stone  into  the  bladder,  where  it  increases  by  further  concretion. 

Urinary  calculus  differs  in  its  physical  characters  and  chemical 
composition  ;  thus  representing  different  classes  and  species  of  Urinary 
CalcuH. 

Physical  Characters. — Urinary  Calculus  varies  in  point  of  size, 
shape,  weight,  colour,  odour,  consistence,  structure  on  section,  and 
number.    The  size  is  extremely  variable ;  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed, 
pea,  nut,  or  almond,  to  a  cricket-ball  and  occupying  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  thickened  bladder.    Of  such  large-sized  calculi,  one  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  another  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  Museum. 
That  in  the  College  collection  measures  sixteen  inches  around  its  long 
axis,  and  fourteen  inches  around  its  short  axis  ;  it  weighs  forty-four 
ounces.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Cline  to  remove  it 
from  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  who  died  on  the  tenth  day.   A  nearly  similar 
sized  stone  was  removed  by  Uytterhceven,  of  Brussels,  by  the  high 
operation.    Phosphatic  calculi  usually  attain  the  largest  size.  The 
shape  also  varies  remarkably,  and  principally  according  to  the  situation 
and  composition  of  the  stone.    Renal  calculus  is  irregular,  and  often 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  in  the 
ureter,  a  stone  is  generally  cylindrical ;  the  vesical  is  more  uniformly 
of  a  flattened  ovoid  shape,  or  globular ;  while  the  prostatic  is  pear- 
shaped  or  singularly  faceted.     In  relation  to  composition ;  uric  acid 
and  urate  of  ammonia  calculi  are  usually  smooth  and  regular;  the 
oxalates  tuberculated  like  a  mulberry,— hence  the  common  name  of 
this  calculus  ;  the  phosphatic  may  be  smooth  and  regular,  or  irregu- 
larly contorted.    Many  other  forms  are  met  with,  which  being  readily 
recognized,  need  not  be  specified.    The  weight  depends  more  on  the 
composition  than  the  size  of  the  stone ;  the  phosphatic  being  very 
hght,  the  oxalates  very  heavy,  and  uric  acid  or  urates  between  the  two. 
ihe  average  weight  is  an  ounce ;  bat  extremes  have  been  met  with— in 
a  stone  of  ten  grains  taken  from  a  boy  ;  another  of  nearly  six  ounces 
removed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;  and  another  of  thirty-two  ounces  in  the 
Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Of  heavy  calculi  not  re- 
moved, Deschampg  saw  one  that  weighed  fifty-one  ounces ;  and  Morand 
one  weighing  six  pounds— the  heaviest  on  record.    The  colour  of  a 
calculus  represents  only  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surface  or  external 
crust  ot  deposit ;  the  interior  is  often  very  different.    A  white  surface 
signifies  a  phosphatic  crust ;  a  cinder-grey,  that  of  urate  of  ammonia  • 
a  yellow  pa  e  brown,  or  brown,  the  uric  acid ;  cinnamon-brown  the 
mic  or  xanthic  oxide  ;  a  mahogany  brown,  brownish  or  blackish  green 
the  oxalate  of  lime;  a  grey-greenish  or  slate  colour,  the  cystic  Sxide 
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The  odour  of  a  recently  extracted  calculus  is  sometimes  peculiar.  Phos- 
phatic  calculus  may  be  ammoniacal,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  on  section,  is 
said  to  emit  a  faint  odour  of  semen.  An  aromatic  smell,  as  of  castor 
or  musk,  is  sometimes  perceptible.  The  consistence  varies  from  that  of 
mortar  or  sand  to  that  of  granite.  But  this  will  depend  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  calculus  and  on  the  intermixture  of  organic 
matter,  or  moisture  in  a  recently  extracted  stone.  Phosphatic  calculus 
is  generally  soft ;  the  uric  acid  hard ;  and  the  oxalates  very  hard. 
The  crust  is  usually  softer  than  the  interior,  and  the  nucleus  has  tlie 
densest  consistence.  A  rapidly  formed  stone  is  softer  than  one  of  slow 
production. 

Structure. — On  section,  a  calculus  generally  presents  a  nucleus,  and 
the  surrounding  concretion,  which  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  external 
crust.  The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  section  may  be  uniform, 
when  the  stone  consists  of  only  one  chemical  constituent, — forming  a 
simple  calculus ;  or  it  varies  in  appearance  at  different  depths,  when 
consisting  of  diiferent  elements, — forming  a  compound  calculus.  The 
disposition  of  the  concrete  matter  may  be  continuous, — presenting  no 
visible  arrangement ;  but  usually  it  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers  or 
lamina,  and  sometimes  lines  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circum-- 
ference  of  the  stone.  Varnishing  the  dried  surface  will  exhibit  its 
appearance  most  distinctly.  This  laminated  arrangement  corresponds 
apparently  to  the  successively  active  periods  of  urinary  deposit.  Such 
is  Prout's  explanation  ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  continuous 
concretion  must  be  due  to  an  uninterrupted  deposit.  Lamination  may 
occur  in  the  formation  of  both  a  simple  and  a  compound  calculus.  It 
depends  apparently  on  varying  states  of  tlie  urine.  When  some  length 
of  period  intervenes  in  the  deposition  of  matter,  the  surface  of  the 
concretion  becomes  water- worn,  and  worm-eaten ;  fresh  deposition  is 
less  firmly  adherent,  and  consequently  a  calculus  thus  constructed  is 
disposed,  when  broken,  to  split  into  its  concentric  laminse.  In  com- 
pound calculus,  the  successive  deposition  of  diiferent  matter  may  be  in 
a  regular  alternation.  The  nucleus  is  situated  usually  in  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  calculus ;  sometimes  it  is  very  eccentric,  as  in  some  renal 
calculi.  Occasionally,  more  than  one,  or  possibly  several  nuclei,  may 
be  found,  as  distinct  centres  of  concentric  deposition.  More  rarely, 
the  nucleus  is  loose  within  the  substance  of  the  calculus;  owing 
apparently  to  a  layer  of  blood  or  mucus  having  gathered  around  the 
nucleus,  and  then  the  concretion  taking  place  on  this  layer.  When 
the  organic  matter  dries  and  pulverizes,  the  nucleus  is  left  loose  in  the 
stone.  Lastly,  the  nucleus  may  have  disappeared,  leaving  a  central 
cavity ;  a  result  probably  of  the  nucleus  itself  having  been  blood  or 
mucus,  which  has  undergone  disintegration. 

The  differential  physical  characters  of  the  various  species  of  Urinary 
Calculi  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  view,  which  presents  a 
useful  analysis  of  the  description  given  with  regard  to  the  different 
species  of  Calculi,  severally.  The  student  will  thus  learn  to  recognize 
more  clearly  the  most  essential  distinctive  appearances,  as  well  as  the 
individual  characteristics,  of  each  form  of  Calculus. 
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The  numher  of  calculi  varies  chiefly  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
stone.  In  the  bladder,  usually  there  is  only  one  ;  in  the  kidney,  two 
or  more ;  and  in  the  prostate,  several.  Vesical  calculi  are,  however, 
sometimes  numerous ;  two  to  six  or  eight  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  instances  are  on  record  of  117;  142  about  the  size  of  marbles, 
were  removed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper ;  307,  678,  and  even  1000  have  been 
found— the  latter  number  having  been  extracted  by  Dr.  Physick  from 
an  American  judge.  This  number  is  the  largest  on  record ;  the  stones 
varied  in  size  from  partridge-shot  to  a  bean.  _  ^.^  , 

Chemical  Composition.— In  regard  to  their  essential  constituents 
urinary  calculi,  like  deposits,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  a  third 
class  represents  the  more  rare  forms.  (1.).  Calculi  consistmg  of  uric 
acid  and  the  urate  of  ammonia ;  with  their  varieties  the  oxalate  ot 
lime,  uric  or  xanthic  oxide,  and  cystic  oxide  or  cystme.  (2.)  Phosphatic 
calculi,  in  all  their  varieties;  as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  mixed  phosphates  of  lime  magnesia,  and 
Lmonia,-constituting  the  fusible  calculus  (3.)  The  hbrmous  uro- 
stealith,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silicious  calculi. 

Urinary  calculi  may  be  severally  dishnguisUd  both  by  their 
physical  characters,  and  by  chemical  tests;  sometimes  also  by  the 
crystalline  forms  of  their  constituents,  as  shown  by  microscopical 

^^"'pWcaTproperties  are  most  readily  recognized,  but  they  are  least 
definite  and  distinctive ;  Calculi  wUl,  therefore,  be  described  m  the 
order  of  their  chemical  relationship,  with  regard  to  lests 

II  )  Uric,  or  LUldc  Acid  Calculus.-The  most  common  of  all  calculi  is 
that  consist  ng  of  lithic  acid.    It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  m  17/6. 
Its  colour  is  generally  light  brown,  varying  however  from  pale  brown 
to  dark  broln;  and  sometimes  whitish  on  the  surface,  owmg  to  its 
having  become' coated  with  amorphous  urate  of  -rnrnon..  ov  ^^^ 
Phosphate  of  lime.   The  shape  is  usually  ovoid,  and  somewhat  flattened 
?he  surface  smooth,  or  beset  with  small  tubercles,  so  as  to  resemb^ 
the  si^face  of  oxalkte  of  lime  calculus ;  the  size  varies  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  an  orange,  and  its  consistence  is  hard  according  to  the 
^uSy  of  the  calcufus ;  sometimes  emitting  a  ringing  ^^^-^^^^^^on 
Ln  and  breaking  up  into  sharp  angular  fragments.    Ihe  calculus  on 
section  is  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  lamina  and  exhibi  s 
Hnes  or  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  tl  e 
stone    both  these  appearances  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  punt^ 
of  the  calculus  and  determine  the  lines  of  fracture  when  the  stone  is 
brotn     The  nucleus  may  be  quito  white,  although  consisting  of  pure 
DroKen.    -lub  iiul.  c         j       i  shown,  to  the  absence  ot 

^iZL7:t^y  heat ;  turned  red  byniWc  acid,  for,nmg  a  murex>de ; 

Rolnble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  evolving  no  ammonia. 

'     (2  )  [T^ro/  Ammonia  CaMaus.-^h\s  is  not  a  common  form  o 

calculul  urate 'of  ammonia  being  soluble  in  warm 

generally  confined  to  children.    It  was  discovered  by  ^ourcioy  a 

Vau'uelin  in  1798.    The  colour  of  this  calculus  is  that  of  clay  or 

iTet  a^d  pretty  i^tic,  but  1.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

brown;  it  has  an  ovoid  shape,  and  a  smootti  oi  sn^^  J    «pirinra  pre- 
surface  and  is  of  small  size;  the  sect.oa  -  to-ogeneou^^dom ^^^^^ 
aenting  a  distinctly  ooncentno  laminated  condition,  tiacime 
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-not  crystallme.  p^ifs  — Combustible,  and  destroyed  by  heat  •  turned 

::o,.Yn:;:rc:l^™=^  ^  -^^^^^^^ '  ^^^^  '-^--^0/ 

_  Urates  of  ^^ocZa  or  Lime  are  not  found  as  calculi ;  these  urates  arP 
mixed  wjth  urate  of  ammonia  or  uric  acid  in  compoukd  calcul 

(o.)  ?7nc  or  Xanthic  Oxide.— A  yeTv  rare  calriilna  • 
only  having  been  recorded.    It  was  ^isoi::^^^  '^^^^^^^ 
The  calculus  has  a  cmnamon  colour,  a  somewhat  flattened  shape  and 
sTrom"""^^^^^  "  flattened  pullet's  egg,  in  a  stone  examted  by 

btromeyer;  its  texture  is  hard  and  laminated.    Fracture  not  crvstal 
Ime     Uric  oxide  bears  a  close  relation  to  uric  acid,  and  resu  ts  apt 
rently  from  an  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  chemical  mateSal  wF^t 
forms  uric  acid.    Tests  .-Combustible,  and  destroyed  brhea  b^^^^^^^^^^ 
turned  red  by  mtric  acid;  soluble  in  ammonia,  not  crystelw  le^^^ 
evaporated ;  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  potash  jstauizmg  when 

(4.)  Cystic  Oxide,  or  Cystine  Calculus. —This  also  is  a  rarP  rnlnnl,  o 
discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1810.    It  has  a  yeHowirb^own  coW' 
approaching  that  of  the  uric  acid  calculus,  but  after  Ion'  exposure  fc 
changes  to  a  peculiar  grey-greenish  or  slate  colour ;  there^s  also  a 
characteristic  waxy  glistening,  and  slightly  transpa^enrrppearan.P 
Rounded  and  smooth,  or  tuberculated,  and  of  small  size,  the  crsistence 
s  soft  and  pulverescent ;  a  section  exhibits  no  tendencv  to  p^^.I?  • 
lamina,  and  only  very  imperfect  radiation.    The  fracture  is  cr^S 
powder  scraped  with  a  iLife  is  perfectly  white  whethe  tK^^^^^^ 
cu?uTir.f  i    ^^-^*^^7  '^-position  \o  the  formation  of  tts  cal 
cuius  IS  strongly  evinced  ;  m  twenty-two  cases,  ten  occurred  in  f? 
families,  and  in  three  cases  the  sub/ects  were  brotherr  P    f  Y 

ittn^TA''^"^  f  f?^^^  eheUlirin  cltSLg'^^^^^^^^ 
portion  ot  sulphur— about  twentv-six  ner  cent     Tf  r^-^;^;^  ^-  ■ 
Mney,  and  not  in  the  bladder,  L  iJZ^tigH  ZTX'I  " 
ComteBhble,  and  destroyed  by  boat,  but  not  tornS  reTCnitrTo  ac 

:otbt."n  :t— -'--^  .i.iae'd';£: 

th4e^=.  s?S;Te^rt?C^oSnrS7n"tbe1o?^-  f""*' 

1,0.;  Uro-bteahth  Calculus.— Another  yerv  ravp  r^^^,-,^^  f         j-  , 
cuius,  consisting  of  resin  or  fatty  matter.    It  Ts  o^riJ^nal'lvT  -t', 
by  Heller  in  1844;  several  smdl  bodies  of  tSs  Stf  '''7^"^ 
passed  by  a  man,  aged  twenty-four  who  sufferpd  £  ^^^'^ 
«tone.    Since  that  time.  Dr.  Moore  of  Dublin  hi         'J'^f^^^  of 

•  specimens  sent  to  him  b}  Dr.  Robert  Adams    T.'?-  "sThi'-^'T"^ 

•  and  caustic  potash  ;  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  nerrfv  n  ' 

nYmt  Tc        ^^^^  ^--S  " 

y  ■)  niooa-Laicui'us  consists  apparentlv  nf  i.  i  , , 

;  corpuscles  associated  with  phosphate^f  hi   it  tI  ;r^^'^^ 
■  ano  hor  form  of  pseudo-calculus,  and  which  is  nSn        '  ^'«P^'e«ent.s 
^  -bed  by  Dr.  Alison,  and  examined  bytt  Se^^  W^Scal^uH 
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were  found  in  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  a  man  Avho  died  of  con- 
sumption. They  had  a  black  colour,  and  ranged  m  size  from  a 
coiWer-seed  to  a  small  horse-bean;  they  were  fnable,  and  the  rac- 
tured  surface  showed  an  amorphous,  dark  rusty  appearance.  Te^  s 
seem  to  have  elicited  nothing  peculiar  ;  the  calculus  matter  was  partly 
combustible,  and  soluble  in  liquor  potasste. 

(8)  Garboimte  of  Lime  Galculus.-An  extremely  rare  form  of  cal- 
culus discovered  by  Brugnatelli  in  1819.  Of  a  perfectly  white  or  an 
asWour,  sphericll  or  i^egular,  and  varying  -  from  a  pea  t^  a 
nut  or  larger,  the  consistence  is  usually  soft  and  friable,  but  some 

S  eC^cTs  i"a«^^^^^  sLtion'm  acid  wh=n  .e.Wized, 

but  the  ^ature  oi  ^.^^      rj^^    ^.olo^r  jg  rich  mahogany 

r^^fsL'fJiSg-n;  tte  shape  =P^-ida,  a.d  s^^^^^^^ 
tXrc'ulated,  angular,  or         «PiT%r:£t?«f  isT^a^^^^^^^^^ 

irregular  waved  lines,  otteii  reseniDuuo  miniite  needles 

allT;  a  notably  radiated  appearance,  hke  j'?.  ^'="''?,°\^„^„,  B5i,le  hag 
;ia';;ed  side  b/side.   The  '%7?  ^y;rtroS  an  ox^^^^^^^  lime 

^°°^;lrS  appearance  are  prodnced  b,  ^^^^^^Stfl 
lized  oxalate  of  lime  on  the  f  ^^^^  and  the  cal- 

coatingof  transp-ent  octahedrons^^^^^^  ^1,,  ,f 

cuius  looks  as  if  studded  with  V^^f-^^^^'  ^    the  intervals 

amorphous  matter,  as  urates  or  pto«P'?'^^e«'J^^j^^^^         ovoid  shape, 
between  the  tubercles  or  spines,  and  S^^l'^^^^^^^^  beautiful 
In  compound  calculi,  oxalate  of  lime  deposition 
appearance  of  fortification  agate.  ^  smooth, 

^  Rarer  varieties  are  ^^^  ^^  iLht  brown  colour.  Also  the 
globular,  "hemp-seed"  calculus,  ^l^^^'^^^^^'^^^^  throughout, 
calculus  of  a  white  or  brown  f^^'^' These  varieties  are 
Lastly,  the  pure  white  oxalate  of  l-^^^-^J-^^^^^.tible  and  not 
generally  found  m  the  kidney      ^^f-  J^^l  effervesces  affer 

destroyed  by  heat;  soluble  with  KYf^^J^^^^y^^^^    precipitate  with 
heating;  solution  in  acid,  when  neutralized,  gives  a  p  p 
carbonated  alkalies  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  _  phosphate.— 
(10.)  Fhosplmte  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia-ov  T>rpie  rno  i 
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Discovered  by  "Wollaston  in  1797,  this  calculus  is  not  common.  It  is 
of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  irregular  shape,  and  somewhat  spiculated ; 
may  attain  a  large  size,  and  has  a  friable  consistence  ;  is  imperfectly 
laminated,  and  the  fracture  sometimes  crystalline  like  alabaster. 
Tests : — Not  combustible,  and  not  destroyed  by  heat ;  soluble  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  effervesce  either  before  or  after  heat- 
ing ;  solution  in  acid,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  gives  a  crystalline 
precipitate. 

(11.)  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus — also  discovered  by  Wollaston  in 
1727 — is  rarely  found  in  the  bladder  uncombined  with  other  salts ;  and 
it  seldom  forms  the  nucleus  of  other  calculi.  It  has  a  pale  brown 
colour;  spheroidal  form  and  smooth  sui-face;  is  usually  small,  friable, 
and  laminated.  This  condition  of  the  calculus  is  of  renal  origin,  and 
consists  of  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime.  Another  condition  is  of 
vesical  origin,  and  consists  of  bone-earth  phosphate ;  it  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  irregular  masses  resembling  mortar,  or  a  granular  semi- 
crystalline  powder,  enveloped  in  a  tenacious  mucus.  Phosphates  form 
around  other  calculi,  or  foreign  bodies  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  ever 
succeeded  by  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  or  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  Tests  : — Not  combustible,  and  not  destroyed  by  heat ;  soluble 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  effervesce  either  before  or  after 
heating ;  solution  in  acid,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  gives  an  amorphous 
precipitate. 

(12.)  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia 
Calculus— or  the  Mixed  Phosphates— Fusible  Calculus. — Another  dis- 
covery by  Wollaston  in  1797,  this  is  the  most  common  of  the  three 
phosphatic  calculi,  and  represents  rather  more  than  one  in  twelve  of  all 
calculi.     The  calculus  is  of  a  white,  grey,  or  dull  yellow  colour; 
generally  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  moulds  itself  to  the  situation 
where  found ;  sometimes  globular  or  ovoid,  sometimes  in  many  pieces 
and  assuming  a  cubic  or  tetrahedral  form.   It  may  attain  a  considerable 
size,  and  has  a  very  friable  consistence  and  pulverescent  character,  or 
a  soft  consistence,  resembling  moist  chalk.    Section  shows  generally  a 
concentric  lamellar  structure,  and  sometimes  shining  crystals  of  the 
triple  phosphate  between  the  laminse,  or  a  semi-crystalline  appear- 
ance.   The  relative  proportion  of  the  constituent  phosphates  varies 
exceedmgly,  and  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  phosphate  gives 
peculiar  characters;  an  abundance  of  triple  phosphate  presents  a 
crystallme  texture,  while  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  exhibits  an  amor- 
phous earthy  appearance.     Mixed  phosphates  are  more  commonly 
deposited  on  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder ;  encrusting 
them  with  white,  friable,  calculous  masses.    Tests  .-—Not  combustible 
and  not  destroyed  by  heat;  soluble  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  does 
not  eflervesce  either  before  or  after  heating;  solution  in  acid,  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  gives  a  white,  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous 
precipitate;  without  addition,  e&silj  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

(13.)  Silicious  Calculus— As  a  separate  concretion  this  calculus  has 
not  been  met  with;  but  silica  has  been  found  in  other  calculi  bv 
iierzehus,  Vauquelin,  Fourcroy,  and  Venables.  Tests  .—Silica  is  neo-a- 
tive  with  regard  to  all  the  tests  for  other  concretions ;  it  is  not  acted 
on  by  heat,  acids,  or  alkalies. 

The  relations  of  all  these  Calculi  to  Tests,  as  already  stated  with 
reference  to  the  several  forms  of  Calculi,  and,  moreover,  the  additional 
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tests  pertaining  to  each,  are  conveniently  shown  in  the  preceding 
tabular  view  of  General  and  Special  Tests  for  Urinary  Calciili ;  which 
represents  also  the  order  of  chemical  examination.  It  is  enlarged  from 
the  well-known  lectures  of  Dr.  Berice  Jones  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

Exammation  of  Urinary  Calculi. — The  appliances  requisite  for  the 
examination  of  Calculi  are  few  and  simple ;  a  platinum  spoon  or  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  a  spirit-lamp,  and  sometimes  the  aid  of  a  blowpipe  ; 
test-tubes  and  watch-glasses,  with  the  acids, — nitric  and  hydrochloric,' 
and  the  alkalies, — carbonate  of  potash  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cer- 
tain special  reagents  are  noticed  in  the  table. 

The  order  of  procedure  is,  first  to  test  a  bit  of  the  calculus  in 
powder,  by  heat,  and  thus  refer  it  to  one  of  the  two  divisions :  calculi 
combustible,  and  destroyed  by  heat,  leaving  only  a  very  little  residue ; 
or  calculi  incombustible,  and  not  destroyed  by  heat,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable residue. _  In  the  former  case,  the  original  powder  is  to  be 
tested  for  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  uric  oxide,  or  cystic  oxide  ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  to  be  tested  for  carbonate  of  lime,  oxalate  of 
lime,  ammoniaco-magnesian,  or  triple  phosphate,  phosphate  of  lime 
or  mixed  phosphates.  Next  the  vii^ieral  acid  test  is  to  be  applied  •' 
if  a  combustible  calculus,  dilute  nitric  acid  should  be  used ;  if  a  non- 
combustible  calculus,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable.  Then 
the  alkaline  test  must  be  applied.  Lastly,  the  special  tests  may  be 
resorted  to.  ^ 

Causes  of  Urinary  Calculi.— The  urinary  formation  of  calculi  has 
already  been  adverted  to.  But  certain  predisposing  causes  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  the  production  of  stone. 

Climate  and  Locality  have  apparently  some  predisposing  influence. 
Calculus  IS  more  common  in  temperate  than  in  warm  and  cold  regions 
and  more  especially  in  humid  countries  of  moderate  and  changeable 
temperature,  such  as  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  It 
occurs  towever  very  frequently  in  Egypt,  Isle  of  Prance,  Russia, 
Bagdad,  and  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Some  parts  of  the  same 
country  are  certainly  more  prone  to  calculus-production  than  other 
parts ;  as  particularly  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  this  country.  Baoe,  it 
IS  said,  has  difterent  proclivities ;  calculous  disorders  are  more  common 
among  white  than  dark  races  of  men,  yet  stone  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  among  the  natives  of  India. 

The  relative  frequency  of  different  Calculi  varies  in  different 
countries.  Dr  H.  Y.  Carter's  observations,  on  the  composition  of  more 
than  a  hundred  specimens  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  show 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  urinary  constituents,  as  forming 
the  nucleus  and  the  body  of  calculi,  in  India  and  in  England.  (I  ) 
lhatm  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  calculi  having  oxalate  of  lime  for 

Enir  "1^°"^ '^'^^^'^'^       ^*'      -bour  twice  as  greaTas  in 

Jingland;  taking  for  comparison  certain  standard  collections  of  calculi 
m  tb3  country     (2.)  That  the  proportion  of  calculi  haZr-ic  acid 

I'dia  ttntEnln:S''"^r  T'^'^  - --^derfbly  lesHn 

inaia  tJian  m  il^ngland  ;  m  the  former  country,  urate  of  ammonifl  n»] 

lu  ^ngiand.  (.3.)  That  the  number  of  calculi  whollv  comnospd  nf 
earthy  phosphates  or  having  them  for  a  nucleus,  is  mr<SSonatelT 
much  fewer  m  India  than  in  England,  owinfj  chiefiv  to  thn  «,^f!  if 
the  mixed  phosphate  in  the  former  country  ^       ^         '  '^"^^  °^ 
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Hereditary  transmission  is  evinced  in  tlie  gouty  diathesis,  and 
thence  the  production  of  lithic  acid  calculi. 

Sea;  undoubtedly  affects  the  relative  proportion;  stone  is  less 
frequent  in  females  than  males,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20,  or  1  to  23. 
This  remarkable  disproportion  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  peculiar 
anatomical  disposition  of  the  female  urethra;  its  comparative  short- 
ness, larger  size,  dilatability,  and  straight  course,  all  these  circum- 
stances facilitating  the  passage  of  a  small  stone. 

Period  of  Life  or  Age— Stone  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  accordmg 
to  Stahl  and  Geyer,  it  occasionally  exists  as  an  intra-uterine  affection. 
But  the  two  extremes  of  life  seem  to  be  most  subject ;  stone  being  met 
with  most  frequently,  it  is  said,  in  young  and  in  old  people.    Of  5376 
cases  collected  by  Civiale,  1946  occurred  before  the  age  of  10  years, 
943  from  10  to  20,  460  from  20  to  30,  330  from  30  to  40,  391  from  40 
to  50,  513  from  50  to  60,  577  from  60  to  70,  199  from  70  to  80,  and  17 
after  80  years  of  age.    Coulson  has  collected  3264  cases  of  lithotomy  ; 
under  20  years  of  age,  the  proportion  was  71-20  per  cent. ;  between  21 
and  40  years,  12-10  per  cent. ;  between  41  and  60,  10-87  per  cent. ; 
and  between  61  and  80,  5-72  per  cent.    Sir  H.  Thompson's  table  com- 
prises 1827  cases  ;  under  20  years  of  age,  60-42  per  cent.  ;  between  21 
and  40  lO'lS  per  cent. ;  between  41  and  60,  17-56  per  cent  ;  and 
betweeA  61  and  81,  11-83  per  cent.    Respecting  the  value  of  these 
statistics,  Mr.  Coulson  has  well  remarked  that  they  represent  the 
absolute  number  of  persons  affected  with  stone,  at  different  ages ;  but 
not  as  relative  to  the  total  number  of  persons  hvmg,  at  the  several 
periods  of  life.    Thus,  if  all  persons  under  20  years  were  affected  with 
a  certain  disease,  and  all  persons  over  70  years  were  affected  with  the 
same  disease,  the  liability  would  be  the  same,  although  the  absolute 
number  of  persons  attacked  would  be  very  different     By  correcting 
this  error  between  absolute  and  relative  numbers,  the  tables  would 
show  that  children  and  young  persons  are  less  liable,  to  calculous 
disorders  than  is  commonly  supposed;  that  from  20  years  upwards, 
the  tendency  goes  on  increasing  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  to  the 
end  of  life    Sir  H.  Thompson  thus  expresses  it :  "  that  the  proportion 
of  elderly  calculous  patients  to  the  existing  population  at  their  own 
ages,  is  larger  than  the  proportion  of  children  affected  is  to  the 
number  of  existing  children." 

EaUts  of  life  have  unquestionably  some  causative  tendency,  ihus, 
sedentary  habits  diminish  the  perspiratory  secretion  and  throw  in- 
created  work  on  the  kidneys ;  high  living  and  especially  -d-  g-- - 
various  kinds  of  nitrogemzed  food,  and  certam  beverages,  supply  the 
ma  erTal  for  uric  acidl^nd  other  allied  concretions;  -^^^.^f^^^ 
and  secondary  mal-assimilation  in  the  tex  ures  generate  ^nc  acid^^^^^^^^ 
this  pathology  of  Urinary  Deposits  is  fully  considered  m  my  tieatise 
on  "  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,"  etc.  .  , 

Various  morbid  conditions  of  the  unnary  organs  may  ."^f^^e  cal- 
culous  formations  ;  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  especiallj  which 
soS  the  precipitation  and  deposition  of  the  urinary  constituente 

'^'^^^t^^^^T^.s  are  doubtful.  Thu.  tl.  i-P^^ed^;^^;;^ 
of  certain  mineral  waters  is  fallacious,  none  of  the  forms  of  calculi  cor- 
rLpoi  d  ug  to  the  salts  in  such  waters.  The  alleged  exemption  of  per- 
Sln  certain  occupations,  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  seems  very  doubtful. 
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Diagnosis  of  Urinary  Galcioli. — In  relation  to  treatment — wlietlier 
medical  or  surgical,  and  especially  the  former — the  sjjecies  of  urinary 
calculus  is  a  question  of  great  importance. 

The  elements  which,  singly  or  collectively,  determine  the  diagnosis 
are — examination  of  gravel  or  small  portions  of  concretion  passed  in 
the  urine,  the  accompanying  condition  of  urine,  the  constitutional 
condition  or  diathesis,  and  the  other  predisposing  causes  already 
enumerated.  If  all  this  knowledge  should  fail  to  establish  any  positive 
conclasion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  calculus,  it  may  at  least  have  a 
negative  value,  by  indicating  the  species  to  which  the  stone  is  not 
allied,  and  thus  indirectly  guide  to  an  appropriate  treatment. 

The  examination  of  gravel,  or  small  portions  of  concretion,  supplies 
the  most  exact  knowledge  relative  to  the  species  of  calculus,  co- 
existing. 

The  condition  of  urine  passed  at  the  same  period  aifords  the  next 
most  reliable  ground  for  diagnosis.  Urinary  reaction  and  deposits  are 
here  the  indications  to  be  observed. 

The  reaction  may  be  acid  or  alkaline ;  and  the  latter  from  fixed 
alkali,  or  from  volatile  alkali — carbonate  of  ammonia. 

(1.)  Acid  reaction  will  indicate  that  the  calculus  is  either  uric  acid 
or  oxalate  of  Hme,  or  a  combination  of  both  species  of  concretion.  A 
deposit  of  one  or  other  of  these  constituents  can  alone  determine  the 
particular  species  of  calculus.  Not  unfrequently,  either  deposit  alter- 
nates with  the  other,  and  then  a  combination  of  both  may  be  inferred. 
The  presence  of  either  deposit  in  the  urine  for  any  considerable  period 
would  indicate  that  the  external  crust  of  the  stone  is  of  that  kind  ;  but 
this  will  fail  to  indicate  the  composition  of  the  deeper  substance. 

Renal  calculi  contrast  with  vesical  calculi,  in  being  much  more 
simple, — consisting,  usually  of  only  one  species ;  while  the  vesical  are 
usually  compound, — consisting  of  two  or  more  species.  This  com- 
plexity increases  often  according  to  the  period  duiung  which  the 
calculus  has  remained  in  the  bladder.  Consequently,  if  the  calculus 
originated  in  the  kidney,  but  has  descended  into  the  bladder  at  a  recent 
date,  it  will  probably  be  simple;  and  while  an  acid  reaction  might 
indicate  either  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime,  the  deposit  will  probably 
determine  which  species  constitutes,  in  this  case,  the  entire  calculus. 

The  relatively  greater /Vegwenc?/  of  uric  acid  compared  with  oxalate 
of  lime  calculus,  is  a  consideration  which  will  aid  and  corroborate  an 
otherwise  doubtful  diagnosis ;  but  such  evidence  is  of  much  less  value 
than  that  supplied  by  examination  of  the  urine. 

Constitutional  predisposition  is  a  more  important  element  in  our 
calculation  of  probability.  Thus,  the  gouty  diathesis  will  more  pro- 
bably be  associated  with  uric  acid  than  with  oxalate  of  lime  calculus. 

(2.)  Alkaline  urine  has  a  widely  different  significance,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  alkali.  Fixed  alkali  is  associated  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  these  species  of  calculi  are  rare 
and  the  latter  extremely  so.  Volatile  alkali— carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
always  associated  with  a  calculus— when  present— the  crust,  at  least 
ot  which  consists  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  with  phos- 
phate of  hme,  forming  the  mixed  phosphates  or  fusible  calculus.  But 
.the  composition  of  the  nucleus  and  body  of  the  calculus  is  not  indi- 
cated and  the  thickness  of  the  crust  will  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  ammoniacal  reaction  and  odour;  this,  again,  will  be 
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influenced  by  the  quantity  of  muco-pnrulent  secretion,  as  estimated  by 
its  discbai'go  in  the  urine ;  and  the  dui-ation  of  this  twofold  condition 
of  urine  will,  of  course,  affect  the  resulting  proportion  of  the  en- 
crusting deposit.  At  length,  even  portions  of  phosphatic  concretion 
may  be  passed  with  the  urine.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
urine  is  ammoniacal  when  passed,  and  not  as  the  result  of  decom- 
position, subsequently. 

Treatment. — Urinary  calculi  may  be  subjected  to  two  kinds  of 
treatment — medical  and  surgical. 

Medical  treatment  has  two  objects  in  view :  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  a  calculus,  when  the  causative  conditions  predisposing 
thereto  exist;  the  removal  of  a  calculus  by  solution,  and  the  expulsion 
of  its  constituents  through  the  urethra,  or  the  solvent  treatment. 

Surgical  treatment  is  restricted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter 
object — the  removal  of  a  calculus,  and  by  means  of  certain  operative 
and  mechanical  procedures  :  Uthotrity,  the  removal  of  a  stone  mechani- 
cally, by  crushing  it  in  the  bladder  with  instruments,  and  extraction  or 
expulsion  piecemeal  of  the  debris  through  the  urethra,  or  perhaps  by 
simple  dilatation  of  the  urethra  without  any  cutting  operation ;  litho- 
tomy, or  the  extraction  of  stone  by  a  cutting  operation. 

The  two  kinds  of  treatment  are  here  stated  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  desirability,  but  their  practicabilty  is  nearly  the  reverse,  sur- 
gical treatment  being  generally  far  more  efEectually  curative. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  prevention  of  calculous  concretion  pre- 
supposes the  recognition  of  any  such  signs  as  may  indicate  a  predis- 
position thereto,  and  in  due  time  to  anticipate  this  result.  An  habitual 
and  persistent  deposit  in  the  urine  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  calculus,  is  the  surest  indication  of  the  probable  issue. 
Thus,  persistent  deposits  of  uric  acid,  urates,  oxalates  of  lime,  earthy 
phosphates,  or  cystine,  as  the  constituents,  severally,  of  the  more 
common  species  of  urinary  calculi,  are  premonitory  of  their  formation ; 
but  only  under,  or  particularly,  certain  circumstances  of  urinary  deposit. 
The  significant  conditions  are  when  the  deposit,  as  of  uric  acid  or 
oxalate  of  lime,  is  found  in  the  urine  immediately  after  micturition, 
or  is  deposited  before  it  has  cooled.  Either  appearance  would  indicate 
that  the  constituent  of  one  or  the  other  concretion  is  secreted  with  the 
urine.  Whereas,  the  same  appearance  taking  place  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  few  hours,  might  be  the  result 
of  after-changes.  An  ammoniacal  condition  of  urine,  in  connection 
with  cystitis,  has  always  a  tendency  to  concretion  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates deposited.  The  liabihty  to  calculous  formation  will  be  obvious 
whenever  any  portion  of  concretion  has  passed  with  the  urine,  or  the 
patient  has  undergone  an  operation— lithotrity  or  lithotomy— for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder. 

Preventive  treatment  may  be  general,  as  relating  to  all  calculi,  or 
special,  as  relating  to  the  different  species  of  stone.  The  general  indi- 
cations are  to  prevent  any  concentration  of  urine,  and  its  prolonged 
retention  in  the  bladder.  Either  or  both  conditions  would  obviously 
have  a  direct  causative  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculous  concre- 
tion. Concentration  of  the  urine  occurs  mostly  after  fastmg,  some 
hours  previous  to  the  next  meal,  and  during  sleep  ;  in  the  latter  phy- 
siological state  of  the  system  also,  the  urine  is  not  only  scanty,  but 
retained  in  the  bladder  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  daytime.  Aua 
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during  fasting  or  sleep — states  of  the  system  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  process  of  digestion — the  urine  becomes  highly  acid ;  but  again 
more  nearly  alkaline  after  a  meal,  when  a  flow  of  the  acid  gastric  juice 
into  the  storaach  reduces  the  acidity  of  the  blood.  The  recumbent 
posture,  during  sleep,  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Prout  to  favour  the  accu- 
mulation of  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  possibly  induce 
the  formation  of  renal  calculus. 

To  meet  all  these  contingencies,  an  increased  quantity  of  water  or 
other  aqueous  fluid  should  be  drank,  especially  after  an  interval  since 
food  was  taken,  or  at  bedtime.  The  intervals  between  meals,  more- 
over, should  not  be  protracted,  nor  sleep  in  bed  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. Thus,  a  tumbler  of  water  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  daily ; 
particularly  before  a  late  dinner,  and  on  going  to  bed  ;  while  instead, 
perhaps,  of  only  two  meals  a  day — breakfast  and  dinner — luncheon 
should  also  be  taken,  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  and  early  rising  should 
be  enjoined.  The  latter  precaution  will  be  of  less  consequence  if  the 
individual  be  accustomed  to  wake  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  when  the 
bladder  can  be  relieved  of  its  contents. 

_  Special  Preventive  Measures. — Predisposition  to  the  formation  of 
tiric  acid  calculus  may  be  controlled  by  the  medicinal  and  dietetic 
measures  already  noticed  in  relation  to  the  precipitation  of  this  acid  as 
a  urinary  deposit.  Alkalies,  such  as  the  bicarbonate,  acetate,  or 
citrate  of  potash,  in  drachm  doses  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  as  a  diluent, 
should  be  taken  morning  and  evening.  Vichy  water  or  lithia  water 
may  be  drank  in  preference.  A  reduced  proportion  of  animal  or 
azotized  food,  and  more  active  exercise  to  carry  off  any  excess,  will  also 
have  a  preventive  tendency.  Free  perspiration,  to  eliminate  the  acids 
of  the  sweat,  the  retention  of  which  would  precipitate  uric  acid  in  the 
urme,  is  scarcely  less  important.  Hence,  warm  clothing,  warm  bath- 
mg,  friction  of  the  skin  by  the  daily  morning  use  of  Turkish  towels  or 
horse-hair  gloves  and  belt,  are  most  efficacious. 

_  Predisposition  to  oxalate  of  lime  concretion  may  probably  be  kept 
m  subjection  by  the  observance  of  similar  precautions.  Aqueous 
dnnks,  to  prevent  any  supersaturated  solution  of  the  oxalate ;  and  the 
avoidance  of  those  articles  of  diet  which  contain,  or  perhaps  generate, 
oxalic  acid— as  rhubarb,  sorrel,  onions,  tomato,  and  sugar,  or  sugar- 
forming  food.  Animal  food,  with  brandy-and- water  instead  of  beer  or 
wme,  form  a  suitable  diet ;  but  no  hard  water  should  be  drank— it 
should  be  distilled,  to  deprive  it  of  lime.  Otherwise,  the  lime  com- 
bining with  oxalic  acid  would  induce  the  urinary  concretion.  Medicinal 
preventive  measures  may  be  either  acids  or  alkalies.  The  mineral 
acids,  particularly  hydrochloric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  were  strondv 
recommended  by  Dr.  Prout.  On  the  other  hand,  alkalies  might  prove 
serviceable,  if  uric  acid  by  conversion  be  the  source  of  the  oxalic  acid 
±!oth  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  administered  alternately,  to  combat 
any  tendency  to  an  association  of  the  two  species  of  calculous  concre- 
tion. 

The  prevention  of  phosphatic  concretions  relates  especially  to  the 
ear^/iT/  phoRphate,s— the  more  common  constituents  of  such  calculi 
Ihe  phosphates  of  lime  and.  magnesia  are  deposited  in  connection  with 

■■  an  ammoniacal  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  as  depending  on  muco- 
purulent  cystitis.    Concretion  is  apt  to  form  around  some  portion  of 

I  pus  or  mucus,  or  a  fragment  of  any  stone  left  in  "the  bladder  after 
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lifchotrity  or  litliotomy.  Hence  the  corrective  use  of  acids  is  indicated, 
Jind  particularly  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  cystitis. 

No  special  preventive  treatment  is  required  for  cystine _  concretion, 
which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  any  tendency  to  which  will  be 
counteracted  by  the  measures  appropriate  for  uric  acid  calculus.  _ 

Solvent  Treatment.— The  removal  of  a  calculus  by  solution  is  a 
mode  o£  cure,  which  has  been  attempted  by  either  of  two  kinds  of 
agents:  by  chemical  solvent  agents,— lithontnptics  administered  by 
the  mouth,  or  by  injection  into  the  bladder  ;  by  electrolysis,— the 
transmission  of  an  electric  or  galvanic  current,  for  the  dissolution  ot 
stone  in  the  bladder.  .  ™ 

(a.)  Chemical  solvent  agents  comprise  alkahes  and  acids,  ihe 
former  class  of  remedies  may  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  calculi 
which  are  soluble  in  alkahes,  i.e.  uric  acid,  urates,  and  cystine ;  the 
latter  class,  for  those  calculi  which  are  soluble  m  acids,  i.e.  oxalate  ot 
lime  and  phosphatic  concretions.  The  mode  of  administration  of  either 
class  of  these  remedies  might  be  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injection  into 
the  bladder.  Practically,  however,  the  chemical  solubility  of  urinary 
calculi,  and  the  mode  of  attacking  them,  seems  to  amount  to  this  :  that 
uric  acid  calculi  only,  and  alUed  concretions,  are  soluble  by  alkalies, 
and  as  administered  by  the  mouth  ;  phosphatic  calculi  only  by  acids 
and  by  injection  of  the  acid  solution.  Oxalate  of  lime  calcuh  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  any  known  solvent  agent  or  method  of  admmistration 

It  would  appear  also  from  Dr.  W.  Roberts's  original  series  of 
experiments  and  clinical  observations,  that  renal  calcuh  are  more 
generally  amenable  to  solvent  treatment  than  vesical  calculi ;  ot  course 
necessarily,  by  the  internal  method,  or  passage  of  the  remedy  through 

^^^Theilternal  method  is  applicable  for  the  solution  of  vesical  calculi, 
according  to  the  observations  referred  to,  only  m  cases  of  uric  acid 
calculus,  where  the  stone  is  not  large,  and  the  urme  is  acid 

Certain  rules  should  be  observed  m  applying  this  solvent  treat- 
ment; namely,  to  keep  the  urine  contv>mously  alkalme,  ^^^Joj'^'^^^ 
this  state  to  a  certain  degree.    A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  po^sh 
less  in  strength  than  three  grains  to  the  pmt  of  water,  wiU  have 
srnroplv  anv  greater  effect  than  simple  water.  ,    •  •  , 

Th^acelafe  and  citrate  of  potasfi  are  the  best  -Its  for  ^^^^^^^ 
tion.  Of  the  former,  the  dose  for  an  adult  f  ^-^^ij^^^^^^^^^'gom 
sixty  grains,  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water;  for  children  trom 
twentf  to  thirty  grains.  The  citrate  is  best  prepared  pure  and  of 
uniform  strength  Irom  the  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  PO^ashJ^y Jhe 
crystallized  citric  acid.  Thus,  the  f  ollowmg  pr^^^P^;"^  oT  the  citrate 
by  Dr.  Roberts,  yields  a  solution  contaimng  one  drachm  of  t^e  ^^^^^^ 
in  each  fluid  ounce  :-Potass.  bicarb.,  Sxij. ;  acid,  citric  Jv"].  g^-^^^ 
nnn«>  ad  ^xii  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  six  to  eight  drachms,  mixea 
Kree^o? four  ounces  of  water;  for  children,  three  to  six  dmchms. 

diluted  in  the  same  proportion.  _  vf.TiPnt,pd  at 

To  fulfil  both  the  mles  laid  down,  the  dose  must      reP^^^^^  \ 
intervals  of  not  less  than  every  three  hours  du"ng  the  day^  taking 
dose  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  and  another,  if  the  paticn 

should  be  awake,  in  the  night.  ,irine  should  be 

In  conducting  the  treatment,  the  freshly  voided  urine  snoum 
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frequently  examined.  If,  at  any  time,  it  becomes  ammoniacal,  as 
denoted  by  the  odour  and  muco-purulent  deposit,  the  solvent  treat- 
ment must  be  suspended.  So  long  as  the  urine  remains  free  from 
ammoniacal  taint  when  passed,  there  will  be  no  risk  of  any  deposition 
of  the  mixed  phosphates  encrusting  the  stone. 

Injection. — The  other  method  of  applying  solvent  agents  is  restricted 
chiefly  to  calculi  which  are  soluble  in  acids — phosphatic  calculi. 
Alkalies,  administered  by  injection,  have  very  little  effect  on  uric  acid 
calculi ;  and  acids  pass  thrdugh  the  kidneys  only  in  very  small  pro- 
portions. 

The  injection  method  of  treatment  is,  however,  somewhat  in  this 
dilemma,  that  the  solution,  if  strong  enough  to  have  any  useful  effect, 
may  endanger  the  coats  of  the  bladder ;  and  if  suificiently  diluted  to 
avoid  this  danger,  any  solvent  action  on  the  stone  is  very  uncertain. 

A  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid — two  or  two  and  a  half  minims  of 
the  strong  acid  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water — was  used  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  for  the  solution  of  phosphatic  calculi  by  injection ;  and  with 
the  result  of  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the  stone,  or  even  at  length 
accomplishing  its  entire  dissolution.  A  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead — one  grain  to  the  ounce — with  a  mere  trace  of  free  acid,  was  the 
preparation  and  strength  employed  by  Dr.  Hoskins. 

After  lithotrity,  injection  may  be  used,  as  a  solvent  method  of 
treatment  adjunctive  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  operations  of  crush- 
ing fragments.  The  comparative  merits  of  these  two  modes  of  pro- 
cedure— the  chemical  solution,  or  mechanical  crushing  of  stone  in  the 
bladder — must  be  determined  by  their  relative  speed  and  safety  in 
effecting  a  cure.  Good  results  have  been  obtained ;  notably  in  a  case 
by  Mr.  Southam,  of  Manchester.  After  repeated  lithotrity,  fresh 
phosphatic  concretions  continued  to  form  in  the  bladder  as  fast  as  the 
old  ones  were  crushed,  so  that  the  bladder  could  not  be  cleared.  The 
mechanical  operation  having  thus  failed,  an  injection,  containing  two 
drachms  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  a  pint  of  water,  was  resorted  to  every 
day,  or  every  second  day.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  old  frag- 
ments were  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  formation 
of  new  concretions  prevented. 

Injection  may  be  performed  through  a 
double-current  catheter,  whereby  a  continuous 
stream  of  the  solvent  is  made  to  act  upon  the 
stone. 

(h.)  Electrolysis,  or  the  dissolution  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  by  the  transmission  of  an  electric 
or  galvanic  current,  has  had  its  advocates.  Sir. 
W.  B.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Dr. 
L.  Melicher,  and  Gruithuisen,  have  severally 
attempted  this  method  of  treatment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  methods 
of  treating  urinary  calculi  apply  only  to  excep- 
tional cases. 

Renal  Calculus.— A  stone  forming  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may, 
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or  may  not,  bo  attended  with  pain  or  other  symptoms  of  nephritic  irri- 
tation. Frequently  it  remains  quiescent  and  unsuspected  when  lodged 
in  this  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter.  (Fig-  872.)  It  may  there  attain 
a  large  size  and  remarkably  irregular  shape,  being  moulded  to  the 
pelvis  and  calicos  of  the  ureter  within  the  hilus  of  the  kidney.  Ab- 
sorption of  the  kidney-substance  results  from  the  continued  pressure, 
and  this  is  attended  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  symptoms  of 
nepbritis.  In  rare  cases,  abscess  has  been  known  to  ensue  and  the 
stone  be  discharged  througb  an  aperture  in  the  loin. 

A  small  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  usually  descends  through 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder ;  it  gradually  increases  in  size,  as  a  vesical 
calculus,  by  accumulating  concretion  on  its  surface. 

The  descent  or  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  severe  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  according 
to  tbe  size  and  shape  of  the  stone.  A  small,  smooth  stone  may 
descend  without  occasioning  any  notable  suffering.  A  larger-sized 
and  rough  stone,  as  a  mulberry  calculus,  descends  with  much  difficulty 
and  causes  proportionate  agony.  After  perhaps  some  symptoms  of 
nephritic  irritation,  the  patient  is  seized  with  sudden  and  excruciating 
pain  in  the  loin,  extending  down  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  to 
the  testicle,  which  is  often  retracted,  and  down  the  thighs.  This 
agony  may,  as  it  is  said,  "  double  the  patient  up,"  and  make  him  roll 
on  the  ground,  vainly  seeking  and  imploring  relief.  It  is  worse  to 
bear,  and  to  witness,  than  the  pain  in  passing  a  gall-stone.  Bloody 
urine,  vesical  irritability,  and  frequent  micturition,  with  vomiting  and 
constitutional  irritation,  are  the  additional  symptoms  of  a  descending 
renal  calculus,  and  which  simulate  acute  nephritis.  But  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  not  febrile,  the  pulse  remaining  comparatively 
unaffected.  These  symptoms  continue,  with  occasional  remissions, 
from  generally  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, — the  usual  period  occu- 
pied by  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus  ;  when,  on  its  entering  the 
bladder,  all  the  symptoms  suddenly  cease.  This  origin,  character,  and 
termination  of  the  symptoms  determine  the  diagnosis.  Sometimes, 
the  calculus  remains  impacted  in  the  ureter,  and  symptoms  of  pyelitis 
supervene.  When  the  stone  has  become  vesical,  and  is  lodged  in  the 
bladder,  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  begin. 

Treatment. — Only  palliative  measures  are  available.  Opium  is  the 
most  efficacious  anodyne  for  assuaging  the  nephralgic  pain,  and  the 
patient  can  be  kept  under  its  influence  during  the  whole  period  of 
passing  the  stone.  Chloroform  may,  however,  be  administered  with 
advantage,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  relaxant.  The  warm  bath  is  also  a 
most  serviceable  adjunct.  Cupping  in  the  loins,  followed  by  warm 
fomentations,  may  afford  some  relief.  The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
emptied  by  mild  oleaginous  enemata,  and  diluent  drinks  freely  allowed. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder. — Symptoms. — A  stone,  loose  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  falls  into  the  most  dependent  part,  behind  the  pro- 
state ;  but  it  shifts  about  according  to  the  varying  posture  of  the 
patient.  The  symptoms  produced  arise  from  the  mechanical  irritation 
and  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  stone  as  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bladder.  They  are  always  essentially  the  same  in  kind,  though  morti- 
fied in  degree  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  comprised  under  tour 
heads  :  pain,  chiefly  in  the  glans  penis  ;  irritability  of  the  bladder  witli 
increased  frequency  of  micturition;  obstruction  occasionally  to  tlie 
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passage  of  urine ;  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine,  bloody  urine  in 
particular.  In  addition  to  these  four  symptoms,  which  severally  may 
arise  from  other  causes  than  stone,  there  is  the  physical  sign  of  a  hard 
body  elicited  by  sounding  the  bladder  with  a  metallic  instrument, 
whereby  a  stone  can  be  felt  and  heard  when  struck, — the  sensation 
and  sound  as  of  stone  being  transmitted  through  a  metallic  instrument 
to  the  hand  and  ear.  This  touchstone,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  calculus 
is  conclusive,  when  available  ;  and  it  alone  is  far  more  diagnostic  of 
stone  than  all  the  mere  functional  symptoms  of  its  presence. 

Taking  these  symptoms  in  the  order  mentioned,  their  respective 
characters^  must  be  noticed  more  particularly.    The  pain  is  that  of 
a  dull  weight  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  an  uneasy 
sensation  extending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  perineum, 
or  thighs,  or  even  to  more  remote  parts,  as  the  knee,  heel,  foot,  or 
arm ;  but  the  pain  shoots  along  the  penis  and  centres  in  the  glans. 
Here  the  pain  is  more  acute,  and  it  is  aggravated  after  each  act  of 
micturition,  when  the  stone  settles  down  on  the  more  sensitive  trigone 
vesical  of  the  bladder  behind  the  prostate.     In  consequence  of  this 
pain  in  the  glans  penis,  children  acquire  the  habit  of  constantly 
handhng  and  pulling  the  prepuce,  whereby  it  becomes  conspicuously 
enlarged  and  elongated ;  the  recumbent  position  also  is  often  souo-ht 
instinctively  in  passing  water,  to  relieve  the  recurring  attack'^of 
suffermg.    The  vesical  irritability  and  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bladder  are  m  like  manner  aggravated  after  micturition ;  for  as  the 
urme  IS  strained  off  by  an  urgent  effort,  the  stone  settles  down  on  its 
sensitive  bed.    Thence  micturition  is  not  unfrequently  spasmodic  and 
involuntary.    The  semen  may  be  ejected  at  the  same  time,  and  some- 
times with  troublesome  priapism  ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum,  m  consequence  of   the  oft-repeated   straining  and 
spasmodic  efforts  to  relieve  the  bladder.    When  the  bladder  is  emptv 
any  movement  of  the  body  will  be  more  or  less  communicated  to  the 
stone,  which  rolls  about  with  every  change  of  posture.  Personal 
experience  soon   restrains  the  sufferer's  movements.     Exercise  is 
avoided,  and  he  shuns  any  sudden  or  violent  exertion ;  the  pain  is  in 
creased  also  by  any  jolting  motion,  as  in  jumping,  riding,  or  drivinc 
The  tcrine  passing  frequently  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  ma°v 
flow  freely,  m  a  full  stream  ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  stop  abruvtly 
^tT'^i?  L  "^^^^^^  forward  suddenly  against  the  neck  of 

the  bladder,  thus  closing  the  urethral  orifice.  The  character  of  the 
urme  changes.  It  becomes  clouded  and  sometimes  loaded  with  mucous 
or  muco-purulent  deposit,  which  may  clear  off  as  the  bladder  sets 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  a  stone.  But  it  is  more  often  and  cha?ac- 
teristically  tmged  or  streaked  with  blood,  sometimes  amounting  to 
vesical  hemorrhage;  and  this  symptom  may  continue  for  a  ion° 
period.  After  micturition  or  any  rough  exercise,  bloody  urine  is  more 
:  apt  to  occur,  from  attrition  of  the  stone  and  interior  of  the  hhdLT  ■ 

Sounding  the  Bladder.-L  sound  is  a  solid  steel  instrument  shaped 
■  hke  a  catheter;  but  with  a  shorter  curve,  and  havinrr'bu  £ 
.  extremity  and  a  broad,  flat,  smooth  handle     It  shouM  L 
.than  a  fullWd  catheter,  thi^  reduction  and  Its 

I  the  instrument  to  be  freely  turned  about  in  the  bladder     w>.?l«  +^ 
.somewhat  enlarged  extremity  may  aid  in  detecting  Mia    Jne  and 
.expanded  handle  render  the  sensation  communicated  moreJeCptibfe 
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to  the  toiicli.  A  proportionately  smaller  instrument,  and  with  an 
abrupt  curve,  will  be  suitable  for  children,  in  whom  the  bladder  is 
situated  higher  up  in  the  pelvis  than  in  adults.  Sounds  of  various 
sizes  and  curvature  will  be  required  in  different  cases. 

Sounding  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The  bladder 
containing  three  or  four  ounces  of  urine,  or  having  been  distended  to 
that  amount  by  injection  with  warm  water,  and  the  patient  lying  in 
the  semi-recumbent  position,  the  instrument  is  warmed  conveniently 
by  slipping  it  up  the  arm  of  the  operator  for  a  few  seconds,  then  well 
oiled,  and  passed  gently  along  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.  Its  cavity 
is  explored— first,  along  the  inferior  surface,  by  raising  the  handle  of 
the  sound  and  passing  its  convexity  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder 

in  a  sweep  backwards  (Fig. 
Fig.  873.  87S) ;    then,   the  bladder 

should  be  explored  laterally, 
by  revolving  the  handle 
from  side  to  side  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb ; 
lastly,  the  instrument  should 
be  withdrawn  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  point 
turned  downwards  to  the 
depressed  space  behind  the 
prostate,  and  then  upwards 
to  behind  the  pubes.  The 
space  behind  the  prostate 
may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously tilted  forwards  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  ; 
a  proceeding  chiefly  requisite  in  old  persons.  _ 

In  all  these  manoeuvres,  the  instrument  is  used  with  a  gently 
tapping  motion,  in  order  to  strike  the  stone.  Failing  to  discover  a 
stone  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  bladder  should  be  sounded  with 
the  patient  standing  up,  and  with  a  more  or  less  than  moderately 
distended  state  of  the  cavity.  These  resources  having  failed  to  pre- 
sent the  stone,  a  second  exploration  may  be  made  m  the  coui-se  of  a 

^^"^ The  knowledge  gained  by  sounding  comprises  more  than  the  fact  of 
the  presence  of  a  stone.  Its  situation  is  generally  found  to  be  on  one 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  more  frequently  to  the  right ;  or  when 
small-sized  it  usually  lies  backwards  towards  the  fundus  or  buried  m 
the  pace  behinTthe^prostate.  (See  Fig.  873.)  ,  Its  ..'.e  is  less  clearly 
ascertainable  ;  but  thfs  maybe  guessed  oh.er..ng  t^e ^^nt  o^^^ 
surface  over  which  the  sound  passes,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
stone  is  found  in  all  conditions  of  the  bladder.  By  mtroducmg  a 
Sotrite,  the  dimensions  of  the  calculus  can  -^'tLTJ 

•  direction^,  as  indicated  by  the  separation  of  the  ^  f  es  The 
of  the  surface,  whether  rough  or  smooth,  is  tolerably  P^^^^j  ^le  to 
the  touch;  and  the  «y  or  hardness  of  the  stone  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
almost  precisely  by  the  sound  elicited  on  P^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^f  ^^'li™^ 
ment-by,  in  iLt  sounding.    A  hard  calculus,  as  the  oxalate  ot  i  me 
^a  uric^acid  calcdus,  rings  when  struck,  so  as  to  .^^ 
audible  to  a  bystander  at  perhaps  a  ^^^tance  of  some  yards^^^^ 
calculus,  consisting  of  phosphates,  conveys  a  dull  earthy  sound,  pcrua^ 
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Hence,  caution  and  gentle- 


scarcely  audible  to  tlie  operator.  The  grating  rough  sensation  and 
slight  sound  of  a  fasciculated  bladder,  overlaid  with  phosphate  deposit 
(Fig.  874),  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  distinct  calculus. 

A  second  calculus,  or  the  presence  of  several  calcali  (as  in  figure), 
can  sometimes  be  distinctly  detected 

by  the  sound,  a  stone  perhaps  lying  on  Fig.  874.* 

each  side  of  the  bladder ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  lithotrite  will,  however,  surely 
determine  the  question,  when  one  stone 
is  seized  and  another  struck  with  the 
instrument  still  holding  the  first  in  its 
grasp.  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  devised 
and  employed  a  modiScation  of  the 
lithotrite,  which  acts  as  a  sound,  cathe- 
ter, and  measurer.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Weiss's  catheter-scoop,  with 
stop-cock. 

Sounding  is  an  operation  not 
wholly  free  from  danger.  It  may 
induce  cystitis  and  peritonitis,  tei'mi- 
uating  fatally.  Sanson,  Civiale,  Crosse, 
and  others  have  recorded  such  fatal  cases 
ness  should  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  this  familiar  procedure 
With  all  possible  light-handedness  in  sounding,  severe  cystitis  is  some- 
times provoked ;  as  happened  in  a  case  where  Dr.  Gross  had  sounded 
a  young  mau  who  was,  however,  the  subject  of  stone  of  twenty  years' 
duration,  and  accompanied  with  chronic  cystitis. 

All  the  symptoms  of  stoue  are  more  or  less  pronounced,  according  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  calculus,  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder.  A 
large-sized  stone  is  usually  attended  with  more  marked  symptoms ; 
and  an  irregular,  rough  stone  is  productive  of  the  most  severe  symp- 
toms. The  kind  of  calculus  has  some  influence,  but  chiefly  as  depend- 
ing on  the  constitutional  diathesis.  The  quality  of  the  urine  will  also 
affect  the  severity  of  certain  symptoms ;  a  highly  acid  or  alkaline  state 
of  the  urine  having  a  stimulant  action  on  the  interior  of  the  bladder, 
and  thus  aggravating  the  pain  and  vesical  irritability.  Lastly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  bladder  itself,  when  inflamed,  whether  by  irritation  of  the 
calculus  or  its  continuance,  has  a  similar  influence  on  these  symptoms. 
Phosphatic  calculi  imply  a  previously  disorganized  state  of  the  bladder 
or  chronic  cystitis,  and  thence  the  accompanyiug  local  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  of  this  state.  On  the  other  hand,  sounding  may 
fail  to  discover  the  presence  of  stoue,  and  such  instances  have  occurred 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  Surgeons ;  as  Cheselden,  Pelletan, 
and  Dupuytren.  In  some  cases,  large  calculi,  of  the  size  even  of  a 
hen's  or  duck's  egg,  nearly  filling  the  bladder,  have  escaped  the  most 
careful  and  minute  examination ;  instances  of  which  are  related  by 
Verzascha,  Benevoli,  Duretus,  Riverius,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Chesneau, 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus,,  2024.  Bladder,  showing  the  mucous  coat  beset  with 
numerous  white  calculi,  of  small  size,  an  angular,  irregular  shape,  aud  adhe.revf. 

'/"l^.  Repressions  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  At  the  lower  and  back  part 
7  the  bladder  these  calculi  are  most  closely  aggregated,  and,  with  intermediate 
fleposit  form  an  incrustation.  The  prostatic  urethra  is  also  the  scat  of  several 
such  adherent  cMi.  Others  lay  loose  within  tlie  cavity  of  the  bladder.  From'  an 
old  man  who  had  symptoms  of  stone  for  a  long  time  before  death.    (R.  Liston  ) 
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Valentin,  Riolanus,  Morgagni,  Covillard,  Tolet,  Morand,  Deschamps 
and  Lhopart,  and  by  Gross  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Sir 
Brodie.  Several  calculi  cannot  always  be  detected  ;  Collot  extracted 
from  the  bladder  twenty-two  previously  undiscovered  calculi,  which 
were  hard  and  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Failure  has  occurred  also  after 
repeated  exploration,  as  in  the  hands  of  Abernethy,  who  thus  failed  to 
discover  a  large,  rough,  oval  calculus.  In  some  such  cases,  the  stone 
has  remained  undiscovered  for  years,  until  after  death.  In  other  cases, 
and  not  unfrequently,  a  stone  may  be  distinctly  felt  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  another  ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  fell  to  my  own  lot.  I 
had  distinctly  touched  a  small  stone,  lodged  apparently  in  the  cal-de-sac 
behind  the  prostate,  and  it  was  also  felt  by  other  Surgeons;  yet,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  when  about  to  operate,  I  could  not  detect  the  stone  as 
the  patient  lay  on  the  table,  nor  could  it  be  discovered  by  Mr.  Coulson, 
sen.,  or  by  Mr.  Gutteridge ;  the  latter  skilled  lithotomist  having 
explored  the  bladder  in  various  states  of  distension  and  the  patient 
standing  up.  In  about  a  month  afterwards,  the  patient  came  to  me 
with  the  stone  in  his  hand  ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  seized  with 
an  intolerable  desire  to  pass  water,  and  as  if  the  passage  would  burst, 
when  the  stone  suddenly  shot  out  and  rolled  across  the  room.  Lastly, 
a  calculus  may  be  found  ajyparently,  by  sounding ;  and  then  the  un- 
happy mistake  has  been  made  of  cutting  for  stone  and  finding  none. 
This  misadventure  has,  however,  happened  to  the  most  experienced 
Surgeons ;  to  Cbeselden,  who  on  three  occasions  cut  and  found  no 
stone ;  Crosse  also,  Roux,  and  Dupuytren,  each  of  whom  have  thus 
performed  aboi^tive  operations.  Velpeau  was  acquainted  with  four 
such  instances  ;  S.  Cooper  knew  of  seven ;  and  Mr.  Coulson  can  refer 
to  at  least  seven  cases,  at  two  of  which  he  was  present,  where  patients 
have  been  subjected  to  lithotomy,  with  the  absence  of  any  stone  in  the 
bladder.  (See  Gutteridge  on  "  Cutting  for  Stone  and  finding  none, 
explained.") 

Encysted  calculus  is  so  named  when  the  stone  is  lodged  in  a  cyst  or 
pouch  of  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the 
bladder.  (Fig.  875.)  The  symptoms  of  stone — as  caused  by  a  loose, 
hard  body  rolling  about  in  the  bladder — are  necessarily  absent.  There 

may  be  some  pain  and  weight,  with  increased 
frequency  of  micturition,  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  a  foreign  body;  but  there  can- 
not be  any  aggravation  of  these  symptoms 
after  each  act  of  micturition,  and  much 
increased  by  any  jolting  exercise — the  stone 
being  stationary ;  nor  any  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  stream  of  urine,  and  constant  liability 
to  the  admixture  of  blood.  Then,  again, 
sounding  gives  less  positive  evidence  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  stone.  The  encysted 
condition  may  be  suspected,  if  the  stone 
be  struck  just  once  in  a  way — when 
its  exposed  surface  is  hit  by  chance,  and 
if  it  be  always  found  at  the  same  part 

*  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mup.,  2010.  Sacculated  bladder;  two  extrusions  of  the 
iiiucou.s  membrane  contain  each  a  calculus,  exactly  filling  the  sac.  and  partly 
covered  by  the  membrane,  without  projecting  into  the  bladder,    (John  Heaviside.) 
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of  tlie  bladdei' ;  or  if  the  stone  can  sometimes  be  easily  felt,  and 
at  otber  times  not  felt  at  all,  owing  to  its  escape  occasionally  into  the 
bladder  and  back  again  into  the  cyst.  A  large  encysted  calculus, 
having  been  struck,  may  perhaps  be  defined  with  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument;  not  as  an  isolated  stone,  but  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  a  projecting  tumour.  (Fig.  876.)  This  comparative  absence 
of  symptoms  occurs  also  when  a  cal- 
culus, at  first  loose  in  the  bladder,  Fig.  876.* 
afterwards  becomes  encysted. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of 
stone,  taken  severally,  may,  when 
present,  be  due  to  other  diseases  of 
the  bladder.  A  pedunculated  growth 
in  the  bladder  is  apt,  during  mictu- 
rition, to  flap  over  the  urethral  orifice 
and  thus  abruptly  arrest  the  flow  of 
urine.  Ulceration  of  the  prostate,  or 
malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  both 
give  rise  to  heemorrhage.  Lastly,  the 
pain  and  vesical  irritability  may  be 
sympathetic  of  an  impacted  and  in- 
flamed testicle  within  the  inguiual 
canal,  in  the  more  rare  case  of  unde- 
scended testis.  We  should  therefore 
not  be  misled  by  the  presence  of  any  one  symptom,  but  be  guided  by  an 
association  of  the  symptoms  in  respect  to  urinary  calcalus,  as  in  the 
diagnosis  of  nearly  all  other  diseases.  Even  the  positive  evidence 
afforded  by  sounding  will  often  be  masked  when  the  prostate  is 
enlarged.  And,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  first  observed,  the  last-mentioned 
symptoms,  pain  and  vesical  irritability,  are  often  much  diminished  by 
this  prostatic  condition  ;  owing  probably  to  the  enlargement  protecting 
the  more  sensitive  neck  of  the  bladder  from  the  weight  and  friction  of 
the  stone.  Difficulties  and  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  way  of  sounding 
may  be  thus  enumerated  :  a  large  and  deformed  bladder  ;  a  contracted 
bladder,  unable  to  contain  fluid  ;  a  sacculated  or  encysted  bladder  ;  an 
irregular,  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  sound  into  one  of  the  compartments ;  calcareous  matter  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  the  bladder ;  calculi  in  the  prostate  and  urethra ;  en- 
larged and  roughened  prostate ;  and  tumours  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.    The  calculus  itself  may  be  coated  with  blood  or  mucus. 

In  the  female,  the  symptoms  of  stone  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
male.  Sounding  is  very  easily  accomplished,  the  straight  and  short 
urethra  readily  admitting  the  instrument  and  exploration  of  the 
bladder.  The  sound  should,  therefore,  be  shorter  and  less  curved. 
By  introducing  the  fingers  into  the  vagina,  the  stone  can  be  tilted  for- 
ward, thus  facilitating  the  examination. 

Consequences,  and  Terminations  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder. — The  bladder, 
prostate,  ureters,  and  kidneys  undergo  important  structural  changes^ 
chiefly  of  a  destructive  character.  With  these  changes  in  the  urinary 
apparatus,  exhaustive  constitutional  disturbance  takes  place.  The 
bladder  becoming  extremely  sensitive,  especially  behind  the  prostate, 
where  the  calculus  commonly  rests,  the  urine  is  expelled  at  short 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2012a.  (Wormald.) 
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intervals,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the  bladder  results.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  falls  into  an  atonic  and  dilated  condition,  with  retention  of 
nrine,  which  by  decomposition  assumes  an  ammoniacal  and  offensive 
character.  In  either  state,  more  particularly  the  latter,  chronic  cystitis 
frequently  supervenes,  subject  occasionally  to  attacks  of  acute  cystitis, 
with  muco-purulent  urine.  A  fasciculated  condition  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  usually  results,  in  consequence  of  an  hypertrophied  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  bands  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  not 
nnfrequently  between  these  fasciculi  a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  takes  place,  forming  a  pouch  or  cyst,  in  which  the  calculus 
is  apt  to  lodge  as  an  encysted  calculus.  An  ulcerative  and  discoloured 
sloughy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  sometimes  sets  in,  or  a  parietal 
abscess  may  form,  which,  opening  into  the  bladder,  may  receive  the 
stone  into  its  sac,  and  thus  the  calculus  becomes  encysted.  Perforation 
of  the  bladder  has  been  known  to  occur,  allowing  the  stone  to  escape 
into  the  peritoneum,  or  perhaps  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  perineum. 
Pelvic  cellulitis  sometimes  occurs,  with  diffuse  suppuration.  These 
more  extreme  results  have  probably  been  induced  by  injudicious 
sounding.  The  prostate  usually  becomes  in  some  degree  enlarged, 
whereby  a  depression  or  pouch  forms  behind  it,  as  a  frequent  receptacle 
for  the  stone.  The  ureters  undergo  less  marked  changes ;  generally 
they  are  somewhat  dilated  and  thickened  by  chronic  inflammation, 
especially  at  the  pelvic  portion  adjoining  the  kidney.  This  organ  is 
the  seat  of  the  most  serious  and  ultimately  fatal  disorganization.  Thus, 
the  kidneys  may  be  affected  with  chronic  nephritis  ;  and  sometimes, 
with  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  terminating  in  suppuration  and  a 
speedily  fatal  issue  by  uraemia  or  pyaemia.  Degeneration,  however, 
more  commonly  follows  as  the  consequence  of  chronic  nephritis,  and 
thence  death  from  albuminuria. 

This,  the  ordinary  course  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  extends  over  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  years  ;  varying  very  much  according  to  the 
kind  of  calculus,  the  constitution,  and  age  of  the  patient.  Neverthe- 
less, the  course,  although  more  or  less  slow,  and  the  symptoms  more  or 
less  severe,  is  always  progressive  in  its  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue.  As 
a  set-off  to  this  mode  of  termination,  a  spontaneous  cure  now  and  then 
happens,  by  the  expulsion  of  a  small  stone  through  the  urethra  in 
the  act  of  straining  micturition ;  and,  far  more  rarely,  the  stone  has 
been  ejected  by  ulceration  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum,  vagina, 
or  perineum. 

Operations. — The  treatment  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder  consists  of  the 
various  operative  procedures  appropriate  for  the  removal  of  Stone. 
Three  methods  have  been  devised,  two  of  which  are  established  Opera- 
tions :  (1)  lithotomy,  or  the  extraction  of  stone  by  a  cutting  operation ; 
(2)  the  removal  of  stone  mechanically  by  instruments,  without  a  cutting 
operation — as  by  lithotrity  or  crushing  in  the  bladder  and  extraction 
or  expulsion  of  the  debris  through  the  urethra,  or  sometimes  by  simple 
dilatation  of  the  urethra;  (3)  solution  of  stone,  by  chemical  agents 
or  " lithontriptics,"  or  by  the  agency  of  electricity — "electrolysis." 
Having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  these  several  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, it  might  seem  proper  to  notice  the  latter,  or  removal  by 
solution,  first;  but  in  consideration  of  the  far  superior  efficacy  of  the 
other  two  methods,  they  will  be  described  almost  exclusively;  and  first 
lithotomy,  as  being  the  operation  perhaps  most  generally  applicable. 
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Lithotomy,  or  tlie  operation  of  cutting  for  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  has 
been  performed  in  various  ways ;  both,  as  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
operation  and  the  method  of  its  performance.  There  are  three  situa- 
tions in  which  the  bladder  may  be  entered  :  in  the  perineum,  the 
supra-pubic  or  hypogastric  region,  and  through  the  rectum  ;  thus  indi- 
cating three  principal  operations  of  lithotomy— perineal  lithotomy,  the 
supra-pubic  or  higli  operation,  and  the  recto-vesical  operation.  Peri- 
neal lithotomy  comprises /ow  varieties  :  (1)  the  ordinary  lateral  opera- 
tion of  Cheselden,  and  as  modified  in  detail  by  Key,  Listen,  and  other 
modern  lithotomists  ;  (2)  the  median  or  Marian  operation,  revived  by 
Vacca,  and  as  modified  by  Civiale,  Buchanan,  and  established  in 
modern  Surgery  by  AUerton ;  (3)  the  bilateral  or  transverse  operation 
of  Dupuytren ;  (4)  the  quadrilateral  section  of  the  prostate  by  Vidal 
de  Cassis. 

No  branch  of  Surgery  possesses  a  history  more  interesting,  curious 
and  romantic,  than  that  of  lithotomy,  and  its  comparatively  recent 
substitute — lithotrity;  and  nowhere  is  the  temptation  so  alluring  to 
an  author  in  love  with  his  Profession,  to  trace  _  the  _  gradual _  develop- 
ment of  surgical  principles  and  their  application  in  practice.  Nor 
would  such  a  history  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  embracing  the  Scieiioe 
conjoined  with  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  But  the  necessary  allotment 
of  space  forbids  that  which  would  be  a  somewhat  lengthened  diversion. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient  for  Lithotomy— Some  Surgeons,  as  Key 
and  William  Coulson,  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  constitutional  health  preparatory  to  operation  ^  other  Sur- 
geons of  equal  eminence,  as  Listen,  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  delay  the  operation  by  much  preparation.  The  nervous  system 
being  tranquil,  or  subdued  by  an  occasional  opiate,  the  skin  acting 
freely,  and  the  urinary  secretion  having  been  corrected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible iDy  alkalies  or  acids,  according  to  the  character  of  the  calculus, 
the  bowels  should  be  well  relieved  by  mild  purgatives,  and  the  rectum 
especially  must  be  emptied  by  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and  gruel  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.  On  no  account  should  the  operation  be 
performed  until  the  enema  has  come  away,  the  loaded  state  of  the 
bowel  much  increasing  the  liability  of  wounding  this  part. 

Instruments. — Certain  arrangements,  which  although  simple,  are 
indispensable  to  the  safe  performance  of  lithotomy.  A  firm,  even 
operating  table,  lightly  covered  with  a  doubled  blanket  so  as  not  to 
present  any  thickness  into  which  the  buttocks  might  sink  unevenly  ;  a 
piece  of  waterproof  covering  being  placed  over  the  blanket,  of  sufficient 
length  to  hang  down  over  the  end  of  the  table.  Pillows  are  requisite 
to  support  the  back.  A  firm  stool  is  the  most  convenient  seat,  and  it 
must  be  of  such  height,  relative  to  the  table,  that  the  patient's  buttocks 
shall  be  level  with  the  operator's  breast  when  he  sits  down.  This  ad- 
justment is  easily  made  by  experience.  A  small  low  table  or  a  large 
chair  should  be  provided,  on  which  the  instruments  are  laid  out ;  and 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  operator,  so  that  he  can  readily  help  himself 
during  the  operation,  independently  of  any  assistant  for  this  purpose. 
The  appliances  and  instruments  requisite  are  —  a  pair  of  bandages  of 
coarse  flannel,  each  about  three  yards  long  and  two  inches  in  width,  or 
leathern  couplets  may  be  preferable ;  two  lithotomy-knives  or  scalpels, 
namely,  a  sharp-pointed,  straight-backed  knife,  and  a  blunt,  button- 
pointed  knife,  somewhat  curved  backwards  towards  the  end ;  a  staff, 
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boldly  curved  and  deeply  grooved  on  its  left  side,  -witli  a  good  pit  at 
the  end  of  the  groove,  the  size  of  the  instrument  being  sufficient  to  fill 
the  urethra,  and  the  handle  roughened ;  lithotomy-forceps,  straight  and 
curved  ;  scoops  of  different  sizes  ;  a  bladder-searcher  ;  and  an  injecting 
syringe,  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint,  the  nozzle  fitting  to  a  catheter. 
To  these  might  be  added  a  gum-elastic  urine-draining  tube,  with  rings 
at  its  outer  end,  whereby  it  can  be  fixed  in  the  bladder  with  perineal 
tapes,  after  the  operation.  This  instrument  was  invariably  used  by 
Listen,  and  subsequently  by  Sir  W.  Fevgusson,  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  career ;  it  has  also  been  employed  by  other  excellent  lithotomists, 
and,  as  a  Listonian  pupil,  I  naturally  followed  for  a  time  the  example 
of  the  great  master.  But  the  tube  was,  I  believe,  never  used  by 
Coulson,  nor  by  other  men  of  large  experience,  and  it  has  now  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

Lateral  Operation. — Pour  assistants  at  least  are  required  for  the 
performance  of  this  operation  ;  one  to  administer  chloroform,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  patient  to  fix  the  perineum  in  the  proper  position  as 
presently  described,  and  a  fourth  to  take  charge  of  the  staff.  A  fifth 
assistant  might  be  convenient  to  hand  instruments,  unless  they  are 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator,  when  sitting  down. 

The  operation  consists  in  cutting  on  a  staff  into  the  bladder — by 
a  preliminary  superficial,  perineal  incision  to  reach  the  instrument, 
followed  by  a  deep  or  prostatic  incision  in  the  groove  of  the  staff  to 
enter  the  bladder ;  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  Thence  the  in- 
struments essentially  requisite  are  simply  three  :  a  staff,  a  knife,  and 
forceps. 

The  patient  is  placed  recumbent  on  the  table,  and  chloroform 
administered.  Then  the  bladder,  having  been  previously  emptied  of 
nrine,  should  be  injected  with  tepid  water  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
ounces,  in  order  to  steady  the  bladder  and  expose  the  stone  to  the 
grasp  of  the  foi-ceps.  Sounding  should  now  be  performed,  immediately 
before  the  operation  is  commenced — when  the  patient's  bladder  is  in 
position.  This  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  sound;  but  it  is  preferable 
to  at  once  introduce  the  staff  of  sufficient  size  to  occupy  the  urethra, 
and,  using  it  as  a  sound,  the  stone  must  be  distinctly  felt  and  its  situation 
ascertained.  This  is  an  imperative  rule  in  regard  to  lithotomy.  If  the 
stone  cannot  be  felt  at  the  time  of  operating,  the  operation  should  be 
unhesitatingly  postponed ;  if  it  can  be  felt,  the  operation  is  proceeded 
with.  The  patient  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  table,  so  that  his 
buttocks  resting  on  the  edge  shall  project  a  little  beyond  it ;  the  legs 
are  to  be  drawn  up  and  the  hands  and  ankles  firmly  bound  together 
with  the  lithotomy  bands,  as  thus,— either  hand  being  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle  and  made  to  grasp  the  foot,  both  are  securely 
joined  in  this  position  by  a  figure-of-eight  application  of  the  band.  Or, 
the  couplet  leathern  straps  used  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  is  a  more  simple 
and  equally  secure  contrivance,  then,  the  side  assistants,  taking  each 
a  foot  in  his  hand  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  foot,  and  placing  the 
patient's  knee  in  his  axilla,  the  limbs  are  drawn  sufficiently  apart  to 
fully  expose  and  throw  out  the  perineum,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  it  inclines  to  neither  one  side  nor  the  other,  but  is  fixed  per- 
pendicularly, or  horizontally  to  the  table,  and  maintained  in  this 
position  throughout  the  operation.  Unless  these  two  assistants  attend 
only  to  this,  their  simply  mechanical  but  important  duty,— that  of 
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exposing  and  balancing  the  perineum,  instead  of  attempting  to  hang 
over  and  see  the  operation, — they  will  assuredly  disturb  the  visual  line 
of  the  operator,  and  thus  embarrass  him  in  his  incisions  and  manipu- 
lations. 

The  staff  is  now  given  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  standing  on  the 
patient's  left,  with  the  injunction  to  hold  it  firmly,  in  the  perpendicular 
direction,  and  hooked  up  against  the  symphysis  pubis.  (Fig.  877.)  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Ooulson  request  a  young  assistant  to  hook  up  the  staff 
as  if  to  the  ceiling  ;  and  I  thought  that  illustration  as  to  the  mode  of 
holding  the  staff  very  suggestive  of  the  right  way.  Some  Surgeons 
prefer  that  the  convexity  of  the  staff  should  be  made  to  bulge  slightly 
forward  in  the  perineum  ;  others  that  it  should  be  turned  somewhat 


Fig.  877. 


towards  the  left  of  the  perineum ;  while  some  prefer  that  it  should  be 
depressed  and  held  in  contact  with  the  stone.  The  assistant  holds  the 
staff  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  right  hand  ;  the  left  hand  is 
used  to  raise  the  scrotum  from  the  raphe  running  down  to  the  rectum. 
Thus,  then,  the  space  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum  is  exposed 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  one  can  be  more  readily  approached 
without  the  risk  of  wounding  the  other. 

The  Surgeon  seating  himself  on  the  stool  in  front  of  the  perineum, 
thus  exposed,  he  shaves  the  integument  on  the  left  side,  and  introduces 
his  finger  into  the  rectum  to  know  for  certain  that  the  bowel  is  empty 
and  to  induce  its  contraction ;  whereby  any  remaining  feculent  matter 
will  be  expelled,  and  the  contracted  state  of  the  bowel  diminishes  the 
risk  of  its  being  wounded  during  the  deeper  incision.  Then,  with  his 
left  hand  thumbing  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  ramus  on  the 
left  side,  he  feels  also,  with  the  point  of  the  forefinger,  the  sort  of 
depression  below  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  in  the  middle  line  or  raphe, 
which  lies  over  the  curve  of  the  staff ;  a  point  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  anus,  rather  lower  than  higher,  and  corresponding  to  a 
part  of  the  instrument  which  in  a  thin  perineum  can  often  be  plainly 
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feU-  The  landmarks  of  his  incision  having  thus  been  clearly  defined 
the  Surgeon  rests  his  left  hand  on  the  right  half  of  the  perineum,  so 
as  to  make  the  skm  on  the  left  side  slightly  tense  ;  and  indicating  with 
the  torefanger  the  above  spot,  he  plants  the  lithotomy-knife  fn  the 
raphe,  or  just  to  the  left  of  it,  and  carrying  the  blade  in  a  straight  line 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  midway  between  the  anus  and 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  or  somewhat  nearer  to  the  latter,  terminates 
the_  incision  at  a  point  just  below  the  anus.  A//-ee  but  superficial 
perineal  incision  is  thus  made.  (See  Fig.  877.)  The  length  of  this 
incision  will  be  from  three  inches  to  three  and  a  half,  in  the  adult ;  its 
extent  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  perineum,  and  apparent 
size  of  the  stone.  _  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fat  are  divided  ;  but 
the  depth  of  the  incision,  varying  according  to  the  perineal  obesity,  is 
above  rather  less  than  an  inch,  while  below  the  knife  sinks  a  little 
more  deeply  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  upper  half  of  this 
incision,  above  the  anus,  leads  to  the  staff ;  the  lower  half,  by  the 
side  of  the  anus  and  below  it,  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 
The  point  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  now  drawn  firmly,  from 
the  upper  angle,  along  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  between  the  left 
erector  penis  and  accelerator  nringe  muscle  overlying  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  so  as  to  separate  these  parts ;  then,  using  the  finger  to  protect 
the  rectum,  by  pressing  it  somewhat  downwards  and  to  the  right,  any 
further  resisting  structures  are  divided  by  a  slight  touch  or  two  with 
the  knife— as  in  figure.  Thus  are  divided  the  transversalis  perinjei 
rnuscle  and  artery,  and  the  base  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra,  which  latter  sometimes,  in  elderly  persons, 
presents  a  tolerably  firm  bar  to  the  finger.  The  finger  is  then  directed 
upwards  from  the  rectum,  as  a  guide  to  the  stafE;  the  groove  of  the 
staff  is  felt  just  in  front  of  the  prostate,  in  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  as  covered  therefore  with  this  membranous  structure 
stretching  across  the  groove.  By  a  little  compression  at  this  spot,  the 
nail  of  the  finger  is  lodged  fairly  in  the  groove ;  and  then  the  point  of 
the  knife,  with  the  cutting  edge  downwards,  is  slid  along  the  finger  over 
the  nail,  and,  penetrating  the  membranous  urethra,  is  at  once  inserted 

into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and 
felt  to  touch  the  metal,  the  con- 
tact with  which  may  be  further 
assured  by  a  slight  movement  of 
the  point.  This  relative  position 
of  the  finger  to  the  knife  will  se- 
curely protect  the  rectum — itself 
also  pressed  downwards  and  to 
the  right;  and  which,  from  its 
proximity  beneath  the  prostate, 
is  especially  liable  to  be  wounded 
at  this  part  of  the  operation — 
the  commencement  of  the  deep 
or  prostatic  incision.  The  knife 
is  now  pushed  firmly  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff,  through  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  the  prostate,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  blade  downwards  and 
outwards  (Pig.  878)  ;  thereby  incising  or  notching  the  prostate  latendhj, 
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in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  or  superficial  incision  ;  while  the 
point  of  the  blade,  by  slightly  depressing  the  handle  to  a  very  limited 
angle  with  the  staff,  follows  the  curve  of  the  staff,  until  the  bladder  is 
entered.  If  the  knife,  directed  sideways,  runs  firmly  in  the  groove  of 
the  staff,  so  as  not  to  slip  out  to  the  left,  the  blade  cannot  go  wrong, 
and  the  incision  must  be  right.  The  bladder  is  known  to  be  entered 
by  resistance  ceasing,  and  perhaps  a  gush  of  water  taking  place.  This 
incision  may  be  made  rapidly  and  boldly  by  a  practised  lithotomist ;  I 
have  seen  Listen  run  the  knife  along  the  groove  right  into  its  terminal 
pit,  which  the  point  of  the  blade  might  be  heard  to  strike,  even  turn- 
ing the  point  of  the  instrument.  A  less-practised  lithotomist  must 
make  the  incision  more  slowly  and  cautiously.  A  iutton-jpointed  litho- 
tomy-knife may,  perhaps,  be  used  more  safely,  as  it  locks  into,  and 
has  a  more  secure  hold  in,  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Such  a  knife  was 
always  employed  by  CoulSon.  It  is  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  after  a  smaU  incision,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  lines,  has 
been  made  into  the  membranous  urethra  by  the  sharp-pointed  knife,  in 
the  perineal  incision.  I  have  never  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  use 
this  instrument.  In  withdrawing  the  knife  through  the  prostate,  it 
should  pass  over  the  finger,  in  the  same  direction  as  in  introducing  it, 
and  still  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the  incision. 

This,  the  deep  or  prostatic  incision,  is  therefore  essentially  limited 
in  its  extent  through  the  prostate ;  not  exceeding  twice  the  width  of 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  certainly  not  passing  beyond  the  base  of 
the  gland,  where  its  capsule  prevents  infiltration  of  urine  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  pelvic  cavity  behind  the  prostate.  This  pre- 
caution is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Listonian  operation.  On 
withdrawing  the  knife,  the  left  forefinger  is  pushed  forward  after  it 
through  the  prostatic  incision  into  the  bladder;  and,  if  this  manoeuvre 
be  executed  adroitly,  the  introduction  of  the  one  follows  the  exit  of  the 
other, — the  finger  replacing  the  knife  before  the  water  escapes  in  any 
gush  from  the  bladder.  The 
finger,  fitting  into  the  incision, 
is  made  to  enlarge  the  wound 
by  a  sort  of  twisting,  or  tun- 
nelling motion ;  whereby  the 
opening  is  dilated  and  the  pros- 
tate somewhat  split,  as  with  a 
blunt  gorget,  instead  of  having 
been  cut  freely  by  the  knife. 
As  the  finger  proceeds,  at  the 
same  time  the  stone  is  felt  for. 
This  double  duty  of  the  finger, 
as  a  dilator  and  a  searcher, 
may  be  conveniently  performed 
while  the  Surgeon  is  taking 
the  forceps  with  his  other  hand 
from  an  assistant,  or  from  a 
basin  of  warm  water  at  his 
side.  Having  entered  the  bladder,  and  found  the  stone,  the  assistant 
IS  directed  to  withdraw  the  staff.  Then  the  Surgeon  introducing  the 
closed  blades  of  the  forceps  over  the  finger,  he  slides  them  into  the 
bladder,  withdrawing  the  finger  at  the  same  time,  and  opening  the 
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blades  of  the  instrument ;  a  gush  of  water  now  takes  place  —if  not 
previously,  in  making  the  prostatic  incision— and  thus  the  st^ne  may 
sometimes  be  washed  into  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  (B"ig.  879)  •  or  on 
somewhat  dipping  the  forceps,  usually  with  a  sort  of  sweep  from  'left 
to  right  across  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  stone  is  at  once  caught 
and  seized,  whereby  the  instrument  feels  suddenly  locked.  Failinc^,  in 
either  of  these  ways  to  catch  the  stone,  it  should  be  gently  sought°for 
and  touched  with  the  forceps.  It  may  then  be  seized  by  one  of  two 
manoeuvres,  as  in  lithotrity;  either  by  depressing  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  with  one  blade,  and  giving  a  slight  shake,  when  the  stone  will 
fall  into  the  grasp  of  the  instrument ;  or,  by  sliding  the  blades  along 
the  side  of  the  stone,  then  opening  them,  and  turning  the  opened 
blades  over  to  that  body,  it  will  be  seized  almost  with  certainty.  The 
size  of  the  stone  may  be  estimated  by  observing  how  far  the  handles 
are  separated.  If  it  seem  to  be  seized  in  its  long  diameter,  and  too 
large  for  extraction,  the  stone  may  be  shifted  by  a  jerk  of  the  forceps, 
or  disengaged  and  reseized,  so  as  to  be  extracted  without  lacerating  or 
bruising  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

For  seizing  and  extracting  the  stone,  various  shaped  forceps  aiti 

Fig.  880. 


sometimes  useful ;  those  constructed  by  Messrs.  Matthews,  for  Sir  W. 
Fergusson,  are  here  represented  (Fig.  880)  ;  the  angular  instruments 
being  adapted  for  keeping  the  operator's  hand  out  of  the  line  of  in- 
cision, in  the  act  of  extraction. 

Extraction  should  be  performed  slowly,  and  by  working  the  instru- 
ment gently  backwards  and  forwards  to  gradually  dilate  the  prostatic 
aperture  ;  bearing  downwards  also  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
pelvis  (see  Fig.  879),  in  order  that  the  widest  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  pubes  may  be  available  for  the  extraction,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
perineal  incision  which  facilitates  this  concluding  part  of  the  operation. 
The  forceps  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  withdrawn  in  the  same 
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direction  as  obstetric  forceps.  If,  as  a  rare  mishap,  the  stone  slips  from 
the  forceps,  after  having  been  withdrawn  through  the  prostate,  it  can- 
not be  reseized  under  the  pubic  arch,  or  without  disturbing  the  cellular 
connections  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  the  finger  should  be  passed 
into  the  bowel,  to  fix  the  stone  from  behind,  and  then,  with  the  scoop, 
it  may  be  drawn  or  tilted  out  of  the  wound.  After  removing  tho 
stone,  the  finsrer  should  be  reintroduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
any  other  stone  which  may  be  present ;  or  the  searcher  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose  to  reach  parts  of  the  bladder  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
finger,  as  in  front  above  the  pubes.  And  as,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing 
the  knife  through  the  prostatic  incision,  the  finger  at  once  followed  it 
forward;  so  also,  in  withdrawing  the  forceps,  the  fiager  is  again  made 
to  follow  this  instrument,  that  thus  the  entrance  to  the  bladder  shall 
never  be  lost — an  injunction  the  more  imperative  when  the  staff,  as  a 
guide,  has  been  withdrawn.  No  second  stone  having 
been  discovered,  the  operation  is  completed.  Fig.  881. 

Fracture  of  the  stone  sometimes  occurs,  in  seizing  or 
in  extracting  it ;  and  generally  as  the  result  of  undue 
force  in  using  the  forceps,  aided  perhaps  by  the  brittle 
character  of  the  stone,  as  when  the  calculus  is  phos- 
phatic.  This  accident  should  be  carefully  avoided ;  for 
the  fragments  are  apt  to  injure  the  bladder  in  any  at- 
tempt to  extract  them,  and  it  necessitates  the  repeated 
introduction  of  an  instrument.  The  fragments  are  best 
removed  by  means  of  the  scoop,  with  the  forefinger 
resting  on  the  end  of  this  instrument,  to  keep  the  frag- 
ment from  slipping  out  of  the  bowl.  (Fig.  881.)  The 
bladder  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  tepid 
water,  injected  by  a  strong  brass  syringe  through  a  tube 
introduced  by  the  wound.  Several  small  calculi  are 
most  readily  removed  in  like  manner — by  the  scoop. 

A  gum-elastic  tube  may  then  be  introduced  through  the  wound 
into  the  bladder,  and  retained  in  position  by  perineal  tapes.  This 
instrument  was  formerly  deemed  serviceable  for  two  purposes — as  a 
means  of  arresting  any  oozing  hgemorrhage,  and  for  keeping  the 
wound  free  of  coagula;  thus,  by  affording  a  clear  passage,  to  prevent 
the  infiltration  of  urine.  But  the  latter  risk  is  surely  avoided  by  the 
limited  prostatic  incision ;  and  the  former  advantage  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  most  cases,  even  although  such  hemorrhage  prove 
troublesome,  by  the  incessant  concentration  of  the  patient's  attention 
to  his  bladder.    The  tube  is  now  generally  disused  in  this  country. 

I  have  thus  described  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  as  consist- 
ing of   three  steps — two  of   which  are  incisions — a  superficial  or 
perineal,  including  a  deeper  touch  or  two  with  the  knife,  and  the  deep 
or  prostatic  incision;  and  then,  seizure  and  extraction  of  the  stone 
:  from  the  bladder.    It  should,  however,  be  observed  by  the  Student 
■  that  although  these  steps  are  described  separately,  they  are  performed 
I  successively  as  one  continuous  operation.    The  procedure  consists  in 
1  an  alternate  application  of  the  left  forefinger  and  the  knife,  or  the 
:  forceps.    Commencing  with  the  indication  of  the  point  for  entering 
I  the  knife  in  the  perineum,  this  is  followed  by  the  superficial  perineal 
i  incision  ;  then  the  finger  is  used  successively  as  a  protector,  guide, 
1  blunt  gorget,  and  searcher,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  with 
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r  -lation  to  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the  perineal  wound,  the  groove  of 
tlie  stafl  in  the  membranous  urethra,  the  prostatic  urethra  and  bladder  • 
followed  by  the  forceps,  used  alternately  with  the  finger  in  the  bladder' 
ihe  textures  are  divided  downwards  and  outwards,  away  from  the 
rectum  by  lateralized  incisions ;  and  they  together  form  an  oblique 
conoidal  wound,  having  its  base  externally  m  the  perineum,  and  the 
apex  m  the  prostate.  In  the  limited  extent  of  the  prostatic  incision 
the  operation  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  earlier  lithotomists' 
—Frere  Jacques,  Cheselden,  Desault,  or  as  performed  by  Klein,  John 
Bill,  Martineau,  Come,  Souberbielle,  Langenbeck,  Gutteridge,  and 
other  most  successful  operators,  all  of  whom  made,  or  still  practise,  a 
free  prostatic  incision,  extending  even  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
but  the  limited  incision  has  been  strenuously  advocated  by  Pierre  Franco^ 
Le  Oat,  Scarpa,  Dupuytren,  Callisen,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  B.  Brodie' 
Crosse  of  Norwich,  Key,  Stanley,  Coulson,  Syme,  Sir  W.  Fergusson, 
Spence,  and  by  the  most  experienced  modern  lithotomists  in  this  country, 
supported  by  Dr.  Gross,  and  other  eminent  American  Surgeons. 

Position ^  of  the  Hand  and  Knife. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  held  in  surgical  works  of  authority,  and  different  delineations 
have  been  given,  as  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  knife  in  lateral 
lithotomy.  I  specially  allude  to  this  question  on  that  account  alone, 
and  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance.  So  long  as  the  proper 
incisions  are  observed,  both  with  regard  to  their  situation,  direction, 
and  extent,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  how  the  knife  is  held  in 
executing  them.  The  Surgeon  will  best  accomplish  the  object  he  has 
in  view  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  movement  of  his  own 
hand ;  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  which  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  shape  and  mobility  of  this  member  in  different  operators. 
In  making  the  superficial  or  perineal  incision,  the  knife  is  generally 
held  mider  the  hand ;  and  in  making  the  deep  or  prostatic  incision, 
this  position  is  still  maintained  by  most  lithotomists.  Listen,  however, 
would  appear  to  have  held  the  knife  ahove  the  hand  in  making  the 
latter  incision,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  878 ;  a  representation  of  the  position 
of  the  hands  and  knife,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  incision, 
(or  through  the  prostate — Author),  as  shown  "  in  a  very  correct  sketch 
of  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  with  their  relative  size  and  position ;  and 
which  has  been  copied  more  than  once  without  acknowledgment " 
(Fourth  Edition,  1846,  p.  509).  But,  notwithstanding  this  record  by 
Mr.  Liston  on  the  point  in  question,  as  an  old  Hospital  pupil,  having 
enjoyed  unusual  and  repeated  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  great  lithotomist,  I  can  corroborate  the  statements  of  Sir 
W.  Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Cadge,  of  Norwich,  that  Mr.  Liston  held  the 
knife  ^(^erhand ;  and  I  particularly  well  remember  also  that,  in 
entering  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  his  fingers 
were  enclosed  around  the  blade,  apparently  to  cover  the  edge,  and  fit 
the  point  into  the  groove  securely — the  instrument  being  then  sent 
forward  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Cutting  on  a  Straight  Staff. — This  mode  of  performing  the  lateral 
operation  was  originated  by  Aston  Key,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  it  is 
still  practised,  and  by  other  Surgeons.  The  curved  staff,  as  a  director 
for  the  knife,  is  ill  adapted  in  its  form  to  guide  the  point  with  safety, 
just  where  the  use  of  the  instrument  becomes  requisite,  in  making  the 
prostatic  incision.  This  disadvantage  may  be  overcome  by  cutting  on  a 
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straight  staff;  and  the  advantage  is  also  gained,  that  the  groove,  which 
had  been  directed  downwards  for  entering  the  knife,  can  now  be  turned 
in  any  oblique  line  for  division  of  the  prostate.  But  the  straight  staff 
is  more  liable  to  be  tilted  out  of  the  bladder  than  the  curved  one,  and 
therefore  the  end  of  the  staff  should  always  rest  upon  the  stone  in 
performing  the  operation  with  this  instrument. 

Having  reached  the  staff  by  the  perineal  incision,  which  has  to  be 
carried  deeper  than  to  reach  the  curve  of  the  ordinary  staff,  the  point 
of  the  knife  is  entered  into  the  groove  ;  then  the  Surgeon,  withdraw- 
ing the  left  forefinger  from  the  wound,  takes  the  staff  from  the 
assistant  previously  in  charge,  and  depressing  the  handle  brings  it 
down  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  present  a  direct 
passage  to  the  bladder.  In  doing  either  of  these  acts,  special  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  knife  slip  out  of  the  groove.  Feeling  certain 
that  it  still  remains  in,  the  Surgeon  lateralizes  both  staff  and  knife,  in 
contact,  to  the  left  of  the  perineum,  coi'responding  to  the  external 
incision,  and  pushes  the  knife  onwards  along  the  groove  into  the 
bladder ;  withdrawing  it  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  incise  the 
prostate  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Here  again,  in  this  nearly  parallel 
mode  of  using  the  staff  and  knife,  special  caution  must  be  taken  lest 
the  point  be  tilted  out  of  the  groove  by  the  front  of  the  prostate ; 
when,  instead  of  entering  the  bladder,  it  would  pass  down  into  the 
pelvic  cavity.  This  may  be  obviated  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the 
knife  to  a  limited  angle  with  the  staff,  so  as  not  to  incise  the  prostate 
too  far  back.  Then,  having  entered  the  bladder  and  withdrawn  the 
knife,  this  instrument  is  laid  aside  ;  the  staff  is  now  transferred  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  left  forefinger,  introduced  into  the  wound,  is 
guided  by  the  staff  into  the  bladder  and  to  the  stone.  The  finger 
resting  on  the  stone,  the  staff  may  be  withdrawn  ;  the  forcejss  is  intro- 
duced along  the  finger,  and  the  operation  completed. 

Farts  cut,  and  Parts  to  he  avoided,  in  Lateral  Lithotomy. — If  the  opera- 
tion be  conducted  on  the  principles  laid 
down,  the  question  of  the  "parts"  con- 
cerned is  more  an  anatomical  investiga- 
tion than  a  surgical  consideration — more 
a  Student's  question  than  of  practical  con- 
sequence. The  parts  necessarily  divided, 
in  their  order  from  without  inwards,  are 
— the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fat, 
with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels 
and  nerves  passing  across  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  ;  the  transverse  perineal 
muscle  and  artery,  with  probably  the 
superficial  perineal  artery  and  nerves ; 
the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and 
the  deep  transverse  urethral  muscle ;  the 
membranous  urethra  and  constrictor  muscle ;  the  prostatic  urethra 
and  the  prostate  to  a  limited  extent  in  its  left  lateral  lobe  (Fig.  882)^ 

x-  *  I^oy-  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2038.  Bladder  aud  prostate  gland,  after  two  opera- 
tions of  lateral  hthotomy.  The  prostate  shows  two  deep  grooves— the  remains  nf 
the  incisions,  and  one  of  which  extends  backwards  through  the  nech  of  the  bladder 
The  neck  and  prostatic  urethra  are  both  greatly  dilated.  The  patient,  fifty -ei^'ht 
years  old  had  symptoms  of  stone  for  a  long  time,  and  of  renal  disease  for  twenty 
years.   He  died  two  years  after  the  second  operation.  (Listen.) 


Fig.  882. 
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including  the  "ligamentous  ring  or  hand"  around  the  neck  of  tha 
bladder,  but  not  the  capsular  boundary  formed  by  the  reflection  of 
the  recto-vesical  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  External  to  the  capsule, 
some  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  will  be  divided^ 
and  within  the  capsule,  a  plexus  of  rather  large-sized  veins  must  bo 
severed — in  the  prostatic  incision. 

The  parts  to  be  avoided  in  the  operation  are  in  anatomical  works 
thus  enumerated : — the  rectum  ;  the  internal  pudic  artery,  where  it 
courses  forwards  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes ;  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra;  and  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  which  normally  passes  in- 
wards transversely  about  half  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  between  it  and  the  other  or  deep  layer  of  the  perineal  fascia. 
Of  these  parts,  the  rectum  will  be  avoided  by  having  the  staff  well 
hooked  up,  protecting  the  bowel  with  the  finger,  and  lateralizing  the 
knife  parallel  with  the  bowel — particularly  in  an  old  person,  whose 
rectum  is  commonly  dilated  into  a  pouch  just  above  the  anus,  some- 
times even  wrapping  around  the  prostate  from  side  to  side.    The  pre- 
caution of  emptying  the  bowel  should  also  be  observed.    The  arterial 
vessels  mentioned  are  less  readily  wounded ;  but,  when  presenting  ano- 
malies, they  may  be  unavoidable.    The  pudic  artery  will  be  avoided 
by  not  turning  the  knife  too  much  outwards  in  making  the  deep  in  • 
cision.    Posteriorly,  this  artery  is  securely  lodged  under  cover  of  the 
tuber  ischii ;  but  occasionally  it  descends  over  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  bladder  and  across  the  prostate  to  reach  the  penis.    Or,  the  acces- 
sory pubic,  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  the  pudic,  when  defective, 
lies  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  prostate  ;  it  may  then  be  avoided  by 
not  extending  the  prostatic  incision  backwards  to  the  base  of  the  gland. 
The  artery  of  the  bulb,  a  serious  source  of  hsemorrhage,  may  perhaps 
be  avoided  by  not  cutting  too  freely  upwards  towards  the  groove  of 
the  staff  ;  but  an  irregular  course  of  the  vessel,  lower  down  than 
usual,  cannot  be  foreseen  or  avoided  by  any  plan  of  incision.  Some- 
times also,  as  arising  from  the  obturator  artery,  or  as  a  branch  from 
the  artery  of  the  bulb  on  the  opposite  side,  neither  of  these  anomalies 
can  possibly  be  anticipated.    Lastly,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  a  source 
of  venous  hsemorrhage,  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  point  of  the 
knife  obliquely  upwards  beneath  its  projection,  in  the  act  of  penetrating 
the  membranous  urethra.    But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Skey  in  not  attach- 
ing much  importance  to  a  wound  of  the  bulb  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
not  unfreqnently  happens  without  any  evil  consequence.     The  venous 
plexuses,  within  the  capsule  of  the  prostate,  are  sometimes  much  en- 
larged, especially  in  old  men,  and  become  a  source  of  unavoidable 
hfemorrhage. 

As  compared  with  these  anatomical  peculiarities,  it  will  be  found 
that  while  anatomy  plans  the  landmarks  and  limits  of  the  incisions-— 
perineal  and  prostatic — the  'pathological  conditions  of  the  prostate  and  of 
the  bladder  are  of  more  surgical  importance  in  completing  the  operation. 

The  Lateral  Operation  in  Children. — Lateral  lithotomy  is  performed 
in  the  same  way  in  Children  as  in  Adults  ;  but  the  anatomical  condition 
of  the  parts  under  the  age  of  puberty,  and  especially  in  childhood, 
affects  the  performance  of  this  operation.  The  anatomical  peculiarities 
alluded  to  are  chiefly  four :  looseness  of  the  perineal  cellular  texture 
in  the  recto-vesical  space ;  the  small  size,  thinness,  and  weakness  of  the 
membranous  urethra ;  the  rudimentary  small  size  of  the  prostate  ;  and 
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the  position  of  the  bladder — it  being  situated  higher  up,  or  more  in  the 
abdomen  than  in  the  pelvis.  These  conditions  severally  affect  the 
operation  in  its  first  part — that  of  entering  the  bladder ;  extraction  of 
the  stone  is  not  attended  with  any  special  diflBculty. 

Thus,  the  superficial  perineal  incision  having  been  made  correctly, 
the  loose  cellular  texture  easily  yields  and  gives  way  under  the  finger, 
forming  a  distinct,  smooth-walled  cavity  or  false  bladder,  in  the  recto- 
vesical space;  which  resembles  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  A  very 
little  groping  with  the  finger,  in  the  wrong  direction — downwards — will 
form  this  deceptive  cavity ;  into  which  the  finger  readily  enters  as  if 
into  the  bladder.  Perhaps  also  the  membranous  urethra  has  been 
penetrated,  whereby  the  urine  dribbles  away  and  the  bladder  gradually 
collapses ;  both  circumstances  apparently  confirming  the  belief  that 
the  finger  is  really  in  that  cavity.  Indeed,  the  latter  condition  affords 
more  room  for  the  easy  enlargement  of  the  false  bladder.  In  this 
anxious  and  perilous  moment,  two  points  of  distinction  should  be 
remembered  :  this  false  bladder  presents  no  nech  through  which  the 
finger  should  pass  to  gain  admission,  nor  can  the  hare  grooved  staff  be 
felt  along  the  back  of  the  finger  when  introduced  into  the  cavity. 
Besides  both  these  negative  features  of  distinction,  ahove  this  cavity, 
near  the  symphysis  pubis,  lies  the  staff  leading  to  the  bladder;  and 
which  can  be  plainly  felt  on  directing  the  finger  fi'om  the  scene  of 
mischief  obliquely  upwards  to  that  spot.  Hence,  the  practical  infer- 
ences are  these  :  in  approaching  the  staff,  to  avoid  making  anatomy 
by  a  too  free  use  of  the  finger  as  a  guide ;  and  to  direct  both  it  and 
the  knife  upwards  to  the  more  highly  situated  staff,  instead  of  heed- 
lessly slipping  into  and  working  in  the  interval  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  A  precaution  before  operating  should  also  be  observed — 
that  of  sufficiently  distending  the  bladder  with  water,  to  lower  its 
position  in  the  pelvis  and  to  steady  its  neck.  The  same  kind  of  mis- 
adventure may  occur  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  pubes, 
by  misuse  and  misdirection  of  the  finger  upwards.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that,  in  either  such  case,  the  little  patient  remains  unrelieved, 
and  dies  with  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Tet  this  calamity  has  hap- 
pened to  some  of  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  lithotomists — past 
and  present. 

Again,  in  endeavouring  to  hit  the  membranous  urethra  and  lodge 
the  point  of  the  knife  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  the  urethra  being  of 
small  size,  it  may  be  so  cut  about  as  to  be  nearly  severed  from  the 
prostate.  Or,  if  the  point  of  the  finger  be  not  insinuated  well  into  the 
opening,  or  if  any  undue  force  be  used  in  passing  it  into  the  bladder, 
the  thin  membranous  urethra  may  be  torn  across,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  driven  backwards  on,  or  off,  the  staff, — an  accident  more  likely 
to  happen  when  the  urethra  has  been  nearly  severed. 

Thus  then,  in  opening  the  urethra,  as  in  approaching  it,  fiddling 
with  the  knife  must  be  avoided ;  and  in  both  procedures,  any'forcihie 
use  of  the  finger  will  also  be  mischievous. 

The  rudimentary  size  of  the  prostate,  and  the  high  position  of  the 
bladder,  will  both  necessitate  a  more  upward  direction  of  the  point  of 
the  knife,  in  making  the  prostatic  incision.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  incision  must  necessarily  almost  always,  if  not  invari- 
ably, extend  through  the  whole  of  the  small  prostate,  in  its  left  lobe  • 
yet  without  any  evil  consequence.  ' 
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In  entering  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  feeling  is  that  of  passing 
over  a  small  ring ;  without  riding  over  the  sort  of  chestnut-like  pro- 
jection upwards  of  the  prostate,  and  which  may  be  like  a  half -orange 
in  an  elderly  man. 

"When  tlae  prostate  has  been  detached  from  the  membranous  urethra, 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  recedes  before  the  point  of  the  finger,  all 
the  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity  of  the  Surgeon  will  be  required  at 
this  trying  moment  of  peril  and  anxiety.  Much  will  depend  on  whether 
the  staff  still  remains  in  the  bladder,  as  a  guide.  If  so,  the  forefinger 
should  be  passed  most  cautiously  and  gently  along  the  groove,  and  a 
slight  hooking  movement  made  at  the  neck,  so  as  to  draw  down  this 
part.  It  may  then  be  notched,  by  insinuating  the  knife  along  the 
finger,  which  can  thus  be  fairly  entered.  If  the  staff  be  out  of  the 
bladder,  or  has  been  withdrawn,  the  position  of  both  patient  and 
Surgeon  is  most  critical.  It  may  be  possible  to  reintroduce  the 
instrument,  and  then  proceed  as  just  directed.  Failing  to  accomplish 
the  first  step,  the  attempt  to  hook  down  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should 
never  be  resorted  to — in  the  absence  of  a  guide.  The  finger  or  any 
searching  instrument  will  only  pass  deeper  and  deeper  with  increasing 
damage,  and  inevitable  death  result.  Moral  courage  is  here  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and  any  further  operative  interference  should  be  reso- 
lutely abandoned.  The  urethra  may  heal,  restoring  the  continuity  of  the 
canal,  when  the  operation  can  be  repeated  and  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 

Difficulties,  and  Accidents,  during  Lithotomy. — The  Bifficulties 
which  mav  occur  in  the  performance  of  the  lateral  operation  relate 
either:  (1)  to  entering  the  bladder;  or. (2)  to  seizing  and  extracting 
the  stone.  The  first  occur  more  especially  in  operating  on  children, 
and  have  been  already  described  ;  the  second  kind  of  difficulties  are 
met  with  more  commonly  in  adults.  In  children,  two  difficulties  are 
very  liable  to  happen  in  endeavouring  to  enter  the  bladder  :  the  for- 
mation of  a  false  bladder  in  the  recto- vesical  space,  and  the  incised  or 
torn  detachment  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  the  membranous 
urethra.  In  adidts,  the  first  of  these  difficulties  has  occurred  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  horing  with  the  finger  in  the  cellular  interval 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

(1.)  A  deep  perineum  presents  obstacles  to  entering  the  bladder. 
The  depth  of  perineum  may  be  due  to  fat  in  a  corpulent  person,  or  to 
an  enlarged  prostate  in  an  elderly  person.  Both  conditions  not  un- 
frequently  coexist,  coupled  also  with  an  indurated  state  of  the  prostate. 
A  forefino-er  of  average  length  can  perhaps  scarcely  reach  the  bladder, 
if  at  all*  and  the  prostatic  condition  of  enlargement  and  rigidity 
obstructs  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  The  blunt  gorget,  formerly 
in  ordinary  use,  is  here  very  appropriate ;  as  affording  the  means  of 
dilating  the  incomplete  incision  in  the  enlarged  and  indurated  gland, 
and  of  gaining  access  to  the  bladder  beyond  reach  of  the  finger.  _ 

(2.)  Seizure  and  extraction  of  the  stone  may  present  difficulties  de- 
pendent on  several  conditions  :— depth  of  the  perineum,  particularly 
when  due  to  an  Enlarged  Prostate  ;  an  Encysted,  or  an  adherent  state 
of  the  stone ;  the  Position,  Size,  and  Shape  of  the  stone ;  Rickety 
deformity  of  the  pelvis,  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  by  narrow- 
ing of  the  pubic  arch.  These  various  conditions  interfere  with  tbc  use 
of  the  forceps,  either  in  introducing  the  instrument  into  the  bladder, 
or  in  seizing  or  in  extracting  the  stone. 
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Enlargement  of  the  Prostate,  which,  places  the  bladder  beyond  reach 
of  the  finger  (Fig.  883),  renders  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  diffi- 
cult, and  seizure  of  the  stone  moi'e  so,  owing  to  the  liability  of  its 
falling  into  the  depression  behind  the  prostate, 
and  thus  escaping  the  sweep  of  the  forceps ; 
but  the  latter  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
■using  long  curved  forceps,  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  stone  by  passing  the 
finger  into  the  rectum,  if  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  can  be  reached  behind  the  enlarged 
prostate.  In  extracting  the  stone  through  an 
enlarged  prostate,  some  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced ;  and  rather  than  bruise  or  lacerate 
the  parts,  it  would  be  proper  to  incise  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  prostate  towards  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  right  ischium,  thus  forming  a 
bilateral  section  of  this  body,  without  making 
any  additional  perineal  incision.  Occasionally, 
in  dilating  the  prostate,  a  myomatous  or  pro- 
static glandular  tumour  has  been  enucleated  ; 
and  this  condition,  which  Professor  Gross  has 
met  with  in  several  operations,  is  said  to  delay 
the  closure  of  the  wound. 

Encysted  calculus  is  not  very  common;  but  if  this  condition  be 
found  in  exploring  the  bladder  with  the  finger,  the  course  to  be  taken 
by  the  Surgeon  should  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  aperture  of 
the  sacculus.  A  small  aperture  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving the  stone  without  endangering  life.  A  large  opening,  or  a 
partially  encysted  condition,  may  allow  the  stone  to  be  liberatedr  This 
can  sometimes  be  effected  by  a  fortunate  catch  with  the  forceps ;  in 
one  case,  by  Collot,  changing  the  position  of  the  patient  proved  suc- 
cessful m  dislodging  the  stone  ;  in  another,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  the  orifice 
was  enlarged  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  the  calculus  turned 
out  with  the  finger  or  scoop.  The  latter  procedure  is,  obviously, 
extremely  hazardous,  since  the  bladder  might  easily  be  cut  throuo-h 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  When,  therefore,  the  calculus  cannot  be 
otherwise  removed,  and  with  tolerable  facilitv,  the  operation  should,  as 
Coulson  observes,  be  abandoned.  An  encapsuled  calculus  was  once 
found,  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  in  a  child ;  the  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
being  felt  at  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  covered  in  by  a  kind 
of  false  membrane.  This  membrane  was  scraped  through  with  the 
nail,  and  the  stone  removed  with  a  scoop.  The  cyst  attached  was 
about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing-paper,  of  a  reddish  colour 
consisting  of  organized  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  resembled  mucous 
membrane.  Excepting  a  slight  attack  of  secondary  heemorrhage  on 
tbe  eighth  day  after  operation,  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  Sir 
A.  Cooper  removed  an  encysted  calculus,  in  the  case  of  a  child  without 
opening  the  bladder  m  the  usual  manner.  Passing  his  finger  into  the 
rectum,  the  stone  was  felt  and  struck  with  a  sound;  then  bv 'intro- 
ducing a  knife  through  the  perineum  above  the  bowel,  the  cyst  was 
opened  and  the  stone  extracted.  j  wcia 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg  M.us.,  2036.  Greatly  enlarged  prostate  •  lithotomv  r«ln„l„=, 
xemaming  in  the  bladder,  two  other  stones  havin|  been  reived!   (£  w.  Sard 

VOL,   IXi  r\ 
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Enveloping  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  sometimes  met  with,  the 
stone  thus  eluding  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  This  mechanical  difficulty 
must  be  overcome  by  manoouvre  with  the  forceps,  or  by  the  more 
direct  and  safe  means  of  the  finger  and  scoop.  An  insufficiently  injected 
bladder  would  be  more  likely  to  present  this  difficulty. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the  stone  being  placed  in  the 
upper  compartment,  will  probably  necessitate  recom-se  to  the  high  or 
supra-pubic  operation  of  lithotomy. 

An  adherent  state  of  the  calculus  has  been  doubted  by  some  authors; 
but  an  indisputable  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  tbe  Pathological  Society,"  vol.  vi.  The  adhesion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  stone  was  effected  by  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibres  dipping 
into  the  calcareous  substance ;  and  this  union  was  so  firm  that  it  resisted 
separation  by  tearing  with  tbe  forceps.  I  have  figured  a  specimen 
(p.  673)  in  which  there  wei'e  numerous  small  adherent  calculi;  and  in 
another  specimen  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  two  calculi  of 
some  size  (p.  674)  were  firmly  attached  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
bladder.  In  extracting  phosphatic  calculi,  the  deposit  of  rough  cal- 
careous matter  on  the  rugae  of  the  bladder  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  calculus  ;  any  attempt  to  remove  the  former  would,  of  course, 
prove  disastrous  by  tearing  away  the  mucous  membrane  with  the 
deposit. 

Position  of  the  stone. — Two  parts  of  the  bladder,  in  either  of  which, 
the  calculus  may  be  situated,  ofEer  considerable  difficulty  to  seizure  of 
the  stone.  When  lodged  in  a  depression  behind  an  enlarged  prostate 
(Fig.  884),  the  stone  must  be  brought  up  by  tilting  the  bladder  with 
the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  then  using  a  long  curved 
pair  of  forceps  or  a  curved  scoop.  When  situated  above  the  pubes 
anteriorly,  towards  the  upper  fundus  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  885),  the 
stone  must  be  lowered  by  compressing  the  abdomen,  as  Aston  Key 
recommended,  and  then  seized  with  a  curved  forceps  or  the  curved 


Fig.  884.*  Fig.  SSS.f 


cysted  and  adherent.    Raising  the 

pelvis  will  sometimes  enable  the  forceps  to  grasp  the  stone,  a  resource 
which  proved  successful  in  a  case  on  which  Mr.  Coulson  operated. 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2028.  A  deep  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  just 
behind  the  prostate ;  and,  in  this  post-prostatic  depression,  a  rough  calculus,  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  lying  almost  concealed.  (Liston.) 

t  Ibid.,  1983.  (Liston.) 
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Shape  and  Size  of  the  Stone. — The  sliape  of  the  stone  may  offer 
some  difficulty  to  its  seizure  with  the  forceps.  A  round  irregular  stone, 
as  a  mulberry  calculus,  is  grasped  less  readily  than  a  flattened,  smooth 

stone,  which  lies  easily  within  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  Irregular- 
shaped  phosphatic  calculi  present  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Both  the  shape  and  large  size  of  the  stone  may  offer  considerable 

obstacles  to  its  extraction.     Three   resources  are  practicable: — (1) 

section  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  prostate,  forming  the  bilateral  section 

of  this  body;  (2)  crushing,  split- 
ting, or  drilling  and  breaking  up  Fig.  886.* 

the  stone  in  the  bladder — by 

means  of  strong  lithotomy-for- 
ceps, cutting  forceps,  or  litho- 

trites, — thus  performing  perineal 

lithotrity ;  (3)  the  recto-vesical 

or  the  supra-pubic  operation  of 

lithotomy.    Of  these  procedures, 

section  of  the  prostate  is  most 

practicable  and  the  safest.  It 

was  recommended   by  Listen, 

Martineau,  Stanley,  and  Coulson, 

rather  than  use  undue  force  in 

attempting  to  gradually  dilate 

the  ordinary  prostatic  incision, 

which  would  cause  bruising  or 

laceration.     The    forceps  still 

grasping  the  stone  is  held  fast 

by  an  assistant,  and  the  right 

lobe  of  the  prostate  is  then  incised 

towards  the  right  tuber  ischii, 

by  passing  the  knife  or  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  along  the  blade 

of  the  instrument  as  a  director. 

In  this  way,  Martineau  often 

enlarged  the  opening,  repeating 

the  incision  two  or  three  times. 

Crushing  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der through  the  perineal  wound, 

is  a  more  dangerous  procedure  ; 

the  instrument  required  must  be 
■  of  some  size,  and  strong.  (Fig. 
•  886.)  Its  application  may  be 
i  attended  with  some  injury  to  the 
i  bladder,which  is  often  firmly  con- 
'  tracted  on  the  stone ;  and  the  f  rag- 

!  °^  irritation  or  centres  of  secondary  calculi, 

Stl^'l^     '''"fu      ''T^'^'f  by  repeatedly  injecting  and  washing  out 
<  the  bladder  with  tepid  water.    This  resource  is,  as  Coulson  remarks 
'  stanTe?'' tV^  Hthotrity  performed  under  most  unfavourable  circum: 

i  nreferablp  to  '  f        supra-pubic  operation  would  be 

I  preierable  to  crushing,  m  most  cases. 

Fracture  of  the  stone  is  apt  to  happen  when  the  calculus  is  brittle, 

*  Erichsen's  stone-crusher,  for  large  calculi. 
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or  soft ;  breaking  into  several  sharp  fragments,  or  squasliing  into  a 
soft  mortar-like  mass.  It  occurs  mostly  to  phosphatic  calculi.  This 
breaking  down  of  the  stone  results  usually  from  too  firm  a  grasp  with 
the  forceps,  either  lest  the  stone  sbould  slip  away,  or  by  pulling  too 
high  up  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  pubic  arch,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  requisite  in  extracting  a  large-sized  stone.  The  frac- 
ture generally  leaves  a  central  stone  in  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  -which 
should  be  extracted,  and  the  detached  fragments  removed  by  the 
repeated  introduction  of  this  instrument  or  the  scoop,  and  the  bladder 
thoroughly  washed  out.  Detritus  will  probably  still  remain,  and 
small  fragments  may  be  discharged  through  the  wound  for  some  days ; 
then  the  bladder  should  be  injected  daily  through  a  catheter  passed 
down  the  urethra,  and  the  water  made  to  escape  freely  by  the  wound, 
the  stream  carrying  with  it  particles  of  calculus.  This  plan  should  be 
continued  until  no  more  detritus  is  brought  away.  If  the  wound  has 
healed,  the  fragments  remaining  must  be  washed  out  through  the 
urethra,  by  means  of  a  catheter,  as  after  lithotrity. 

Bichefy  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  although  not  a  common  cause  of 
difficulty  in  lithotomy,  may  present  insuperable  obstacles  in  extracting 
the  stone.  If  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  be  narrowed  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter,  the  difficulty  of  extraction  will  be  increased  in  children, 
owing  to  the  high  position  of  the  bladder.  Narrowing  of  the  pubic 
arch,  which  is  always  narrow  in  children,  may  quite  preclude  ex- 
traction, or  even  the  introduction  of  the  forceps.  These  conditions 
should  be  ascertained  before  operation,  and  supra-pubic  lithotomy 
performed. 

The  Accidents  which  may  happen  during  the  lateral  operation  are  : 
— (1)  wound  of  the  rectum  ;  (2)  heemorrhage,  arising  either  from  the 
vessels  necessarily  divided,  or  from  the  pudic  artery  or  the  artery  of 
the  bulb,  or  from  certain  accidental  deviations  of  these  vessels,  and 
from  the  prostatic  or  other  veins  ;  (3)  wound  of  the  bulb ;  (4)  missing 
the  urethra  and  entering  the  bladder  beyond  the  pi-ostate ;  (5)  pene- 
tration of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  from  within  its  cavity. 

The  three  first-named  accidents  have  already  been  adverted  to  in 
considering  the  parts  to  be  avoided  in  performing  the  lateral  operation. 

(1.)  Wound  of  the  rectum  is  important  according  to  its  size  or  situa- 
tion. The  accident  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  old  persons,  the  rectum 
— as  Deschamps  observed — being  dilated,  and  even  wrapped  around 
the  prostate  on  either  side.  A  small  puncture,  low  down  near  the 
anus,  may  be  left  to  itself ;  a  little  feculent  fluid  escapes  from  the 
perineal  wound  for  some  days,  along  with  the  urine,  but  as  granula- 
tion closes  up,  this  ceases,  and  the  urine  is  transmitted  through  the 
urethra.  A  larger-sized  aperture,  or  when  situated  higher  up  the 
bowel,  had  better  be  dealt  with  at  once  and  in  the  same  way  as  fistula 
in  ano.  The  bowel  should  be  laid  open  into  the  perineal  wound,  by  an 
incision  from  the  accidental  aperture  downwards  through  the  sphincter 
ani,  so  as  to  form  one  cavity.  Grranulation  from  the  bottom  may  then 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  bowel.  Otherwise,  a  recto- vesical  fistulous 
communication  will  remain. 

Hcemorrhage  must  be  managed  on  ordinary  principles ;  by  ligature 
or  torsion  of  any  distinctly  bleeding  artery  that  may  be  accessible,  or 
by  pressure.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  the  principal  source  of  serious, 
or  even  fatal  htemorrhage ;  and  so  also  would  be  the  internal  pudic,  as 
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it  can  scarcely  retract  witliin  the  obturator  fascia  overlying  it ;  but 
this  vessel  is  well  protected  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
Either  vessel  is  best  secured  by  compression ;  ligature  beiug  inappli- 
cable in  most  cases,  as  the  vessels  cannot  thus  be  I'eached.  Com- 
pression is  applied  most  effectually  by  means  of  digital  pressure,  pro- 
vided the  bleeding  vessel  can  be  commanded  with  the  finger,  and 
relays  of  assistants  are  at  hand.    In  the  course  of  fourteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  cases  related  by  South  and  Brodie,  continued 
digital  pressure  succeeded  in  permanently  stopping  haemorrhage  from 
these  vessels.     The  ramus  of  the  bone  offers  an  excellent  counter- 
resistance  to  the  finger.    Ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  internal 
pudie  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  by  Dr.  Physick,  in  America ;  the  former 
Surgeon  using  a  flexible  silver  needle.    Oozing  hsemorrhage,  of  a  per- 
sistent character,  may  be  effectually  arrested  by  plugging  the  perineal 
wound.    This  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which  Liston's  gum-elastic 
tube  may  be  used  with  advantage,  while  free  vent  also  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  urine.    The  track  of  the  wound  is  plugged  with  dossils,  of 
lint  around  the  tube ;  or  more  conveniently,  by  pieces  of  sponge  in- 
troduced into  a  conical  bag  of  oiled  silk  attached  to  the  tube,  as 


Fig.  887. 


devised  by  Mr.  Hilton,  or  the  lithotomy  tube-  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Matthews,  with  syringe  for  the  injection  of  water,  may  be  used  (Fig. 
887.)  Liston's  tube  is  kept  free  of  coagula  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  an  oiled  feather.  Venous  hsemorrhage,  proceeding  chiefly 
from  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  may  be  arrested  in  like  manner. 
Hilton's  contrivance  has  here  proved  very  successful.  Sir  B.  Brodie  lost 
a  patient  within  a  few  hours  after  operation,  from  venous  haemorrhage ; 
every  effort  having  been  made  in  vain  to  arrest  it.  Betrocedent  haemor- 
rhage, the  blood,  arterial  or  venous,  passing  back  into  the  bladder, 
sometimes  occurs  and  to  an  alarming  extent.  Bloody  urine  escapes  by 
the  wound,  but  the  bladder  becomes  distended ;  there  is  dulness  on 
percussion  above  the  pubes,  and  faintness  ensues.  Injections  of  cold 
water  should  be  used  to  wash  out  the  bladder ;  and  ligature  or  plugging 
applied,  according  to  the  nature  and  source  of  the  hasmorrhage. 

(3.)  Wound  of  the  bulb  is  an  accident  of  no  serious  consequence. 
This  opinion  was  hold  by  Mr.  Skey,  and  certainly  it  would  seem  to  be 
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confirmed  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  bulb  has  been  wounded  with 
impunity.    But  the  accident  has  given  rise  to  phlebitis  and  pyaemia. 

(4.)  Missing  the  urethra,  and  entering  the  bladder  beyo7id  theprostate, 
allows  of  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  Diffuse 
inflammation  and  death  will  almost  necessarily  follow.  Yet  this  fatal 
accident  has  occurred,  once  in  a  way,  to  the  most  skilled  lithotomists. 
To  avoid  it,  the  nail  of  the  left  forefinger  should  be  lodged  fairly 
in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  before  planting  the  point  of  the  knife  over 
the  nail. 

(5.)  Penetration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  is  liable  to  occur 
from  passing  the  knife  too  deeply  along  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  the 
point  may  slip  out  and  penetrate  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  the  button-headed  bistoury.  An  insufficiently 
injected  bladder  would  be  more  exposed  to  this  accident.  I  have  never 
yet  known  it  to  happen,  although  I  have  heard  of  such  a  case. 

In  children,  the  accidents  specially  incident  to  lateral  lithotomy 
have  been  fully  considered  in  describing  the  operation  as  pei'formed 
before  puberty  or  at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

After-Treatment. — When  no  accident  has  occurred  during  the 
operation,  the  treatment  after  lateral  lithotomy  is  simple.  The  patient 
is  placed  on  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  legs  apart  and  the  knees  some- 
what raised  on  pillows.  The  urine  will  thus  drain  away  through  the 
wound,  as  it  is  secreted,  preventing  the  chance  of  urinary  infiltration. 
A  draw-sheet,  covered  with  mackintosh  cloth,  having  been  previously 
placed  under  the  buttocks,  will  enable  the  nurse  to  keep  the  patient 
clean  and  dry  without  altering  his  position.  No  dressing  is  required  ; 
a  sponge  or  small  spittoon-pot  is  placed  under  the  wound  against  the 
nates,  to  catch  the  urine  as  it  drops.  If  Listen's  gum-elastic  tube  has 
been  passed  up  the  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  there  retained  by 
perineal  tapes,  this  channel  can  be  kept  free  from  coagula  and  open  for 
the  distillation  of  the  urine,  by  occasionally  introducing  an  oiled  feather. 
When  I  was  a  student,  this  precaution  was  observed  so  diligently,  that 
the  dresser  in  attendance  sat  by  the  patient's  bed-side,  the  night  after 
operation,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  freeing  the  tube.  It  was  retained 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  in  a  child,  and  about  forty-eight  hours 
in  an  adult.  By  that  time  its  retention  was  thought  unnecessary  ;  the 
sides  of  the  wound  having  become  glazed  over  with  lymph,  whereby 
the  risk  of  infiltration  will  have  ceased.  An  opiate  should  be  given, 
and  repeated  when  necessaiy,  to  secure  sleep,  or  at  least  quiescence; 
and  diluent  drinks  allowed  plentifully,  with  light  fluid  food,  as  milk, 
arrow-root,  or  beef-tea,  during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  In  an 
elderly  person,  it  may  be  requisite  to  soon  have  recourse  to  stimulants. 
Hetention  of  urine  sometimes  occurs,  and  must  be  instantly  relieved  by 
passing  a  gum-elastic  catheter  or  the  finger  up  the  wound  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Warm  fomentations  and  opiates  will  then  allay  pain 
and  irritation.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  urine  may  suddenly 
cease  to  escape  thi'ough  the  wound,  and  be  discharged  through  the 
urethra  ; — the  patient  "  wets,"  as  nurses  are  accustomed  to  understand 
it.  This,  however,  seems  due  to  a  temporary  turgescence  in  the  wound, 
resulting  from  inflammatory  swelling  which  occludes  the  outlet ;  sub- 
siding in  a  day  or  two,  the  urine  again  escapes  by  the  wound.  The 
same  temporary  discharge  of  urine  through  the  natural  passage  may 
happen  at  an  earlier  period, — within  twenty-four  hours  after  operation. 
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It  is  not  at  all  a  favourable  sign.  Urine  having  again  returned  through 
the  wound,  the  quantity  gradually  diminishes  during  granulation  and' 
contraction ;  a  portion  passes  permanently  by  the  urethra  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  the  wound  closes  about  the  end  of  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks.  The  cure  is  completed  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  mulberry  calculus  which  I  removed  from  a  man 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  the  patient  returned  sound  to  Hastings,  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  Phosphatic  calculi  generally  entail  the  longest  period 
for  recovery  after  operation. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  wound,  as  that  of  sloughing  or  suppuration, 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Secondary  hfBmorrhage  not  unfrequently  occurs ;  apparently,  as 
Sir  B.  Brodie  suggests,  from  the  detachment  of  a  slough.  Compression 
of  the  bleeding  vesesls  will  prove  more  effectual  than  ligature.^ 

Urinanj  fistula  sometimes  remains,  with  incontinence  of  urine,  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  This  result  is  met  with  mostly  in  children,  and 
it  generally  ceases  as  age  advances.  The  fistulous  tract  may  perhaps 
be  closed  by  occasionally  passing  a  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  by  the  galvanic-wire  cautery. 

Incontinence  alone  may  occur,  particularly  in  childhood,  if  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  get  up  too  soon,  before  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  has 
recovered  its  tone.  Impotency  is  a  more  rare  result,  from  wound  or 
injury  involving  the  ejaculatory  ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  prostate. 
Fcecal  fistula  may  be  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  rectum ;  or  of 
bruising  of  the  bowel,  either  by  a  forcible  use  of  the  finger  in  the  act 
of  protecting  it,  or  during  extraction  of  the  stone. 

Causes  of  Death,  and  Results,  after  Lateral  Lithotomy. — The 
principal  causes  of  death  are: — (1)  Age  ;  (2)  Large  Calculus  and  Pelvic 
Cellulitis  ;  (3)  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  ;  (4)  Haemorrhage  ;  (5)  Shock ; 
(6)  Cystitis;  (7)  Peritonitis;  (8)  Pygemia. 

(1.)  Agehsus  a  remarkable  relation  to  the  mortality  after  lithotomy. 
The  lateral  operation  is  rarely  fatal  in  childhood  ;  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion in  middle  life ;  and  a  perilous  or  fatal  operation  in  old  age.  This 
operation  has  been  found  to  be  four  times  as  fatal  in  adults  as  in  children, 
.at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  Cheselden  lost  only  one  patient 
out  of  thirty-five  nnder  ten  years  of  age ;  and  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  Mr.  South  (in  Chelius's  Surgery)  as  having  been  operated  on  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  the  mortality, 
at  that  period  of  life,  was  only  1  in  58.  Coulson's  table  of  2972  cases 
shows  an  increasing  mortality  at  each  successive  decennial  period : — 
tinder  ten  years,  it  is  1  in  13  ;  it  thence  gradually  rises,  after  ten  to 
eighty  years,  to  1  in  9,  1  in  6,  1  in  5,  1  in  4,  1  in  3'65,  1  in  3"23,  1  in 
2-71.  The  mortality  at  all  ages  rates  at  1  in. 9,  according  to  the  St. 
Thomas's  table  of  125  cases  where  the  age  was  stated;  but  in  1827 
cases,  collected  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  from  the  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Hospitals,  the  average  mortality  was  higher, — nearly  1  in 
8 ;  and  in  Coulson's  general  table  of  6505  cases,  male  and  female,  the 
•  average  mortality  rises  still  higher, — to  1  in  6 '56,  or  about  2  in  every 
13  cases. 

(2.)  Size  of  the  Stone. — A  large  stone  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
small  one,  in  regard  to  the  result  of  operation ;  and  the  danger  in- 
creases with  the  size,  or  weight,  of  the  stone.  This  may  be  due,  either 
to  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  to  infiltration 
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of  urine  and  pelvic  cellulitis,  as  the  results  of  forcible  extraction. 
Crosse's  table  of  704  cases,  in  the  Norwich  Hospital,  shows  the  in- 
creasing clanger  according  to  the  size  of  the  calculus,  estimated  by  its 
•weight.  When  the  weight  of  the  stone  was  under  one  ounce,  the  deaths 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  11'25  cases;  from  one  to  two  ounces,  1 
death  in  6-61  cases ;  from  two  to  three  ounces,  1  in  2-18  ;  from  three 
to  four  ounces,  1  in  1-57;  and  from  four  to  five  ounces,  1  in  1-66  cases. 
The  chance — observes  Mr.  Coulson — which  a  patient  has  for  recovery 
after  lithotomy  can,  therefore,  be  calculated  beforehand,  and  indepen- 
dent of  every  other  consideration,  from  the  ascertained  dimensions  or 
weight  of  the  stone.  Out  of  90  cases  of  death  after  lithotomy,  col- 
lected by  this  author,  by  far  the  highest  proportionate  number — 22 — 
resulted  from  infiltration  of  urine,  inducing  pelvic  cellulitis.  Sir  H. 
Thompson  concurs  in  the  frequency  of  pelvic  cellulitis  as  the  cause  of 
death,  but  he  would  attribute  it  to  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  rather  than  to  urinary  infiltration ;  this  opinion  resting 
on  the  fact  that,  in  children,  the  boundaries  of  the  prostate  are  almost 
always  overstepped  by  the  knife,  yet  without  giving  rise  to  infiltration 
of  urine. 

(3.)  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. — Chronic  pyelitis,  or  chronic  nephritis 
resulting  in  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  with  albuminous  urine,  may 
be  said  to  represent  that  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  is 
most  prejudicial  to  recovery  after  lithotomy. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  mortality  of  lithotomy  in  adults  and 
cldldren,  two  elements  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  : — at  an  early 
period  of  life,  the  kidneys  are  usually  sound,  and  the  stone  of  small 
size, — thus  entailing  less  liabiUty  to  injury  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  to  infiltration  of  urine,  followed  by  pelvic  celluHtis. 

In  children,  death  generally  results  from  some  accidental  violence  ; 
as  the  formation  of  a  false  bladder  in  the  recto-vesical  space,  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  the  membranous  urethra.  In 
adults,  however  skilfully  the  operation  may  have  been  performed,  the 
state  of  the  kidneys  and  the  size  of  the  stone  may  severally  lead  to  a 
fatal  issue. 

Suppression  of  Urine  may  be  mentioned  as  a  rare  cause  of  death  ; 
the  kidneys  being  found  congested,  but  not  otherwise  structurally 
diseased. 

(4.)  Heemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  primarily,  or  secondarily — after 
the  operation  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  takes  place  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  even  a  fortnight.  Primary  hemorrhage  is  rarely  fatal ;  in 
Listen's  experience,  one  such  case  happened  in  100  operations  ;  and 
Coulson  has  not  experienced  dangerous  haemorrhage  frequently,  although 
out  of  the  ninety  cases  of  death  after  lithotomy,  which  he  collected,  no 
less  than  eleven  patients  died  from  haemorrhage,  primary  or  secondary. 
In  France,  Begin  afiirms  that  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in  one  out  oi 
every  four  deaths ;  and  Boyer  regards  haemorrhage  as  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  of  lithotomy. 

(6.)  Shock,  as  the  cause  of  death,  is  very  uncommon  ;  and  it  gene- 
rally happens  in  old  people. 

(6.)  Cystitis  is  also  a  rare  cause  of  mortahty ;  although  Boyer 
attributes  three-fourths  of  the'  deaths  after  lithotomy  to  this  cause,  or 
its  consequences  by  extension  to  the  kidney  or  peritoneum. 

(7.)  Pelvic  cellulitis,  as  arising  from  infiltration  of  urine  into  the 
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cellular  tissue  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  would  appear  to  be 
tLe  inevitable  consequence  of  a  too  free  prostatic  incision  ;  yet  this 
condition  must  be  very  rare,  neither  Sir  W.  Fergusson  nor  Mr.  Spence 
having  met  with  it  in  any  post-mortem  examination  of  a  lithotomy 
case.  The  symptoms  supervene  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

(8.)  Peritonitis,  a  consequence  of  cystitis  or  pelvic  cellulitis,  may 
thus  cause  death  ;  but  peritonitis  fer  se  is  a  rare  event,  especially  in 
adults. 

(9.)  Pycemia  may  be  consequent  on  peritonitis ;  but  it  more  fre- 
quently arises  from  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and 
generally  in  old  persons,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  fortnight.  In  one 
case,  however,  pyeemic  infection  supervened  as  late  as  the  fourth 
week,  when  the  wound  had  nearly  healed  (Spence).  As  a  cause  of 
mortality  after  lithotomy,  pysemia  would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  ; 
ten  deaths  having  thus  occurred  in  the  ninety  cases  referred  to. 

In  considering  the  results  of  lithotomy,  no  Surgeon  should  judge 
from  his  own  experience  of  a  limited  number  of  successful  cases,  in 
succession.  I,  for  instance,  have  not  yet  lost  a  case ;  and  Surgeons  of 
very  extensive  experience  are  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  these  serial 
cases.  Ifc  has  been  truly  said  that  "  ten,  twenty,  thirty  cases  may 
succeed  without  interruption,  and  the  operator  flatters  himself  he  is 
never  to  lose  a  patient ;  when  two  or  three  deaths  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  his  neighbours,  or  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  variation  which  the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  indicates." 

Recurrence  of  Stone. — After  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy, 
and  after  the  median  operation  also,  a  second  stone  sometimes  forms. 
The  liability  to  this  recurrence  of  calculus,  and  its  relation  to 
vai'ious  circumstances,  has  been  statistically  investigated  by  Mr.  C. 
Williams,  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  From  the  opening  of 
the  Hospital  in  1772,  to  November,  1863,  or  during  a  period  of  ninety- 
one  years,  923  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  underwent  some  form  of 
lithotomy,  excluding  two  cases  of  lithotrity ;  of  these,  twenty-four 
suffered  a  relapse,  and  underwent  a  second  operation.  The  proportion 
of  such  cases  to  the  whole  number  of  stone  patients  is  1  in  38'45.  Of 
the  twenty-four  cases  of  recurrence,  and  a  second  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, nineteen  were  cured,  and  five  died ;  three  had  stone  a  third  time, 
two  of  which  were  cut  and  recovered,  the  third  was  deemed  unfit  for 
operation.  All  the  patients  were  males,  no  instance  having  shown 
itself  of  recurrence  in  the  female.  In  respect  to  age; — six  of  the  cases 
were  under  ten  years  of  age;  two  between  ten  and  twenty;  one  between 
twenty  and  thii-ty ;  four  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  two  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  two  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  and  seven  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  One  death  occurred  below  forty  years  of  age;  and  four 
above  that  period  of  life.  The  period  of  return  varied  from  one  year 
to  twelve  years ;  the  average  period  was  thirty-three  months.  Lateral 
lithotomy  was  performed  in  all  the  cases,  excepting  eight ;  two  of  which 
were  cut  on  both  occasions  by  the  median  operation,  and  in  four  this 
operation  was  resorted  to  on  the  second  occasion.  In  fourteen  the 
calculi  were  removed  in  a  perfect  and  entire  condition  at  the 'first 
operation;  while  in  eight,  the  calculi  were  broken  in  the  extraction  ;  in 
one,  the  stones  were  very  small  and  numerous ;  and  in  the  remaining 
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one  a  sacculaterl  stone  was  left  undetected  in  the  bladder.   The  naLure 
of  the  second  calculus  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that  of  the  fi  st 
m  sixteen,  the  second  formation  had  the  same  composition  as  the  first' 
Z  Hfl  f  P^°^Pj^^<^i«.  ««ven  consisted  of  lithic  acid  and 

V      '  P^°«Pl^^tes  succeeded  the  lithates  in  five,  and  the 
oxalates  m  two  cases. 

r^.^T^^^  LiTHOTOMT.-The  Median  operation  of  lithotomy  is  so 
named,  because  the  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum 
i^ut  this  operation  comprises  two  methods  of  procedure  in  relation  to 
theprostatej  a  vertical  section  of  the  membranous  urethra  alone,  and 
then  dilatation  of  the  prostate  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,— "  lithec- 
tasy  in  the  male,  as  it  might  be  termed ;  or  a  vertical  section  of  the 
prostate,  as  well  as  of  the  membranous  urethra.  Formerly  the  one 
was  called  also  the  "Marian  operation,"  as  having  been  advocated  by 
feanctus  Marianus  ;  and  the  "  operation  of  the  apparatus  major,"  from 
the  number  of  instruments  employed  in  performing  it. 
4-1  Marian  Operation.— K  grooved  staff  was'  introduced  into 

the  bladder,  and  the  patient  trussed  up  as  for  lateral  lithotomy  •  the 
operator  then  made  a  vertical  and  nearly  central  incision,  just  to  the 
left  of  the  raphe,  and  terminating  just  above  the  anus.  The  mem- 
branous  urethra  was  opened  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the  knile 
being  kept  well  in  the  groove,  a  long  probe  was  passed  by  the  side  of 
the  knife  into  the  bladder.  Both  staff  and  knife  were  then  withdrawn, 
leaving  only  the  probe  as  a  guide  to  the  bladder.  Along  this  instru- 
ment two  iron  rods  or  "conductors"  were  introduced,  and  by  sepa- 
rating their  handles,  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  were  dilated 
—-or,  as  John  Bell  observes,  the  operator  "tore  open  the  prostate." 
The  conductors  were  held  aside,  and  "  dilators  "  introduced  to  make 
way  for  the  forceps,  wherewith  the  stone  was  extracted.  Thus,  as  Le 
Cat  expressed  it,  the  two  principles  of  the  Marian  operation  were— 
"small  incision,  much  dilatation."  Vacca  revived  the  Median  opera- 
tion, and  practised  also  a  vertical  section  of  the  prostate;  thereby 
avoiding  laceration  of  this  part,  but  endangering  the  rectum, 

Allarton's  Operation.— The  Marian  operation  had  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  revived  and  slightly  modified  by 
Mr.  AUarton ;  and  with  his  name  Median  lithotomy  is  now  generally 
associated,  in  this  country. 

The  operation  is  performed  much  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  old 
Marian  operation,  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  probe  into  the  bladder  ; 
when  the  forefinger,  instead  of  dilators,  is  passed  along  the  probe,  and 
with  a  semi-rotary  motion,  the  prostate  is  thus  dilated.  The  points  to 
be  attended  to  are  these  : — the  curved  staff  is  held  by  an  assistant, 
firmly,  perpendicularly,  and  hooked  up  against  the  pubes;  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  so  that  its  point 
shall  steady  the  staff  in  the  prostate  ;  a  straight,  sharp-pointed  knife  is 
entered  into  the  perineum,  in  the  middle  line,  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  anus,  and  carried  on  steadily  till  it  strikes  the  groove  of  the  staff 
at  the  membranous  urethra  in  front  of  the  prostate, — a  depth  of  about 
one  inch  and  a  half ;  the  knife  is  moved  along  the  groove  towards  the 
bladder  for  a  few  lines  deeper,  and  then  withdrawn,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  upwards  an  external  incision  of  three-quarters  to  an  inch 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  presumed  size  of  the  stone.  A  long 
ball-pointed  probe  is  slid  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder. 
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and  tlie  latter  instrument  tten  withdrawn,  as  in  the  old  Marian 
operation.  But  the  left  forefinger  is  passed  along  the  probe  into  the 
bladder,  and  used  to  dilate  the  prostate  and  neck,  serving  also  as 
a  guide  to  the  forceps.  When  the  stone  is  free,  it  comes  at  once  into 
contact  with  the  finger,  and,  if  of  moderate  size,  escapes  readily  into 
the  wound  on  withdrawing  the  finger;  the  patient  having  power  to 
strain  upon  and  thereby  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  niedian,  over  the  lateral  operation, 
are — that  the  incision  being  strictly  in  the  median  line,  no  vessels  are 
divided,  and  no  gaping  open  wound  is  left ;  the  integrity  of  the  bladder 
being  preserved,  and  no  chloroform  given,  the  patient  himself  helps  to 
expel  the  stone.  This  operation  is  most  suitable  for  small  stones,  and 
where  lithotrity  is  inadmissible. 

The  results  of  Median,  as  compared  with  those  of  Lateral,  Lithotomy 
have  been  decidedly  unfavourable  ;  a  difference  owing  doubtless  to  the 
fact  that  in  Median  Lithotomy,  withozit  section  of  the  prostate,  this 
gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  are  braised  and  lacerated  by  the 
dilatation — whether  with  "  dilators  "  or  the  "  forefinger."  Thus,  com- 
paring the  results  of  forty-four  cases  of  Median  Lithotomy  with  the 
last  forty-four  current  cases  of  lateral  lithotomy  in  the  Norwich 
Hospital,  1863,  Mr.  Williams's  table  shows  that  of  the  median  cases 
eleven  died,  whereas  of  the  lateral  cases  only  two  died.  This  may  be 
a  too  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  median  operation ;  for,  of  twenty- 
three  cases,  Mr.  Teale  reports  that  twenty  recovered,  and  only  three 
died.  Fifteen  were  in  adults,  with  a  proportion  of  thirteen  recoveries 
and  two  deaths.  The  average  period  of  recovery — in  the  former  series — 
was  seven  days  in  favour 

of  the  median  operation ;  Pig.  §88. 

thirty  days  instead  of 
thirty-seven,  as  after  the 
lateral  operation.  The 
weight  or  size  of  the  cal- 
culus much  affects  the 
result.  There  was  no  in- 
stance of  recovery  when 
the  stone  exceeded  three 
drachms  and  two  scru- 
ples ;  except  in  one  case, 
that  of  a  stone  weighing 
four  and  a  half  ounces, 
but  the  extraction  of  ' 
which  was  followed  by 
sloughing  of  the  rectum 
and  perineum,  with  recto- 
vesical fistula.  Nor  was 
there  an  instance  of  re- 
covery where  the  stone 
exceeded  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  long  diameter, 
and  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  its  short  axis,  otherwise  than  the  excep- 
tional case  mentioned. 

Rectangular  Staff  Operation.— Br.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow  introdnccd 
this  procedure,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  median  operation.  He 
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1)868  a  rectangular  staff,  with  the  short  branch  grooved  at  its  side, 
ibis  instrument  having  been  passed  into  the  bladder,  the  anr^le  is 
made  to  correspond  in  situation  with  the  front  of  the  prostate,  the 
lower  or  grooved  branch  lying  parallel  to  the  rectum.  The  left  fore- 
linger  IS  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  a  long  straight  knife,  held  with 
tbe  blade  horizontal  and  the  edge  turned  the  left,  is  made  to  enter  the 
perineum  opposite  the  angle  of  the  staff,  and  passed  straight  into  and 
along  the  groove  into  the  bladder.  (Fig.  888.)  The  membranous 
urethra  is  thus  left  untouched.  In  withdrawing  the  knife,  a  lateral 
section  of  the  prostate  is  made  in  its  left  lobe ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
an  external  incision  downwards  and  outwards,  round  the  upper  and 
left  side  of  the  anus,  to  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  extent. 

Certain  features  in  this  operation  are  adduced  in  its  favour : — the 
more  direct  line  to  the  prostate,  which,  at  the  angle  of  the  staff,  is 
situated  close  to  the  surface  of  the  perineum  ;  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra  is  avoided ;  all  blood-vessels  are  out  of  the  way,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  important  haemorrhage ;  the  rectum  is  less 
liable  to  be  wounded ;  and  there  is  less  risk  of  deep-seated  infiltration 
of  urine. 

BiLATEEAL  LiTHOTOMT. — Dupuytren's  operation  consisted  in  making 
a  semilunar  incision,  transversely,  in  front  of  the  anus ;  the  convexity 
of  this  incision  being  upwards,  and  the  horns  extending  laterally  to 
between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  either  side. 
The  tissues  were  carefully  divided  upwards  to  the  membranous  urethra, 
avoiding  the  rectum;  this  portion  of  the  urethra  was  opened  by  a 
median  incision  from  before  backwards,  with  a  double-edged  bistoury ; 
then,  the  curved  double-bladed  lithotome  was  passed  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  the  staff  withdrawn,  and  the  concavity  of 
the  lithotome  being  directed  downwards,  the  blades  were  opened,  and, 
in  withdrawing  the  instrument,  both  sides  of  the  prostate  were  divided 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  requisite  extent.  The 
extraction  of  the  stone  is  then  accomplished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  facility  it  offers,  by 
a  free  prostatic  opening,  for  the  extraction  of  large  calcuU ;  an  advan- 
tage, however,  which  can  be  gained,  when  necessary,  by  bilateral 
section  of  the  prostate,  in  the  ordinary  lateral  operation.  The  risk  of 
haemorrhage  is  about  equal  in  both  these  methods ;  but  in  the  bilateral 
prostatic  section,  both  seminal  ducts  being  divided,  the  Surgeon  incurs 
the  additional  danger  of  thus  emasculating  the  patient. 

Bilateral  lithotomy  has  been  performed  chiefly  by  French  Surgeons 
— Roux,  Sanson,  Blandin,  and  Velpeau  ;  sind  in  America  by  Professor 
Eve,  of  Nashville  University. 

The  results  of  this  operation  are  unfavourable  ;  19  deaths  having 
occurred  in  85  cases,  or  1  in  4|  cases. 

Medio -hilateral  Operation. — Civiale,  in  1836,  modified  the  median 
operation  by  his  medio-bilateral  procedure.  It  consisted  of  a  median 
perineal  incision,  followed  by  a  transverse  section  of  the  prostate  with 
a  straight  double-bladed  lithotome,  which  was  passed  into  the  bladder 
through  the  membranous  urethra,  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
blades  withdrawn  open. 

QtJADRir.ATERAL  SECTION  OF  THE  Prostatb  has  been  recommended  by 
Vidal  de  Cassis,  in  cases  of  very  large  stone ;  no  matter  what  the 
direction  of  external  incision  may  be,  so  that  it  is  not  too  small — 
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whetlier  oblique,  vertical,  transverse,  or  curved.  The  principles  of  this 
operation  are — to  have  one  large  external  incision,  and  many  small 
internal  ones.  The  two  first  sections  of  the  prostate  are  made  along 
the  inferior  oblique  diameter  of  the  gland  on  either  side,  which  will 
prove  sufficient  when  the  stone  is  of  moderate  size ;  but  two  superior 
oblique  sections  must  be  added,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  when  the 
stone  is  very  large. 

Recto -VESICAL  Operation. — Lithotomy  through  the  rectum  is 
claimed  by  Sanson  as  his  procedure.  A  grooved,  curved  staff  having 
been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  vertical  incision  is  made,  corre- 
sponding to  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  and  dividing  the  sphincter  ani 
and  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  Continuing  the  dissection,  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  are  exposed.  A  vertical 
section  of  the  prostate  is  then  effected,  either  by  passing  the  knife 
along  the  groove  of  the  staff  from  before  backwards,  or  by  entering  the 
knife  behind  the  prostate  and  drawing  it  forwards  on  the  finger  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff.  A  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  uncovered 
by  peritoneum  behind  the  prostate,  has  even  been  divided.  The  staff 
is  withdrawn,  the  finger  introduced,  and  the  stone  extracted  with  the 
forceps.  Recto -vesical  lithotomy  was  practised  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

This  operation  has  been  recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  afford- 
ing an  easy  passage  for  extracting  instruments,  and  as  being  free  from 
the  risk  of  hgemorrhage.  But  there  is  great  risk  of  wounding  the 
peritoneum  and  vesiculge  seminales  ;  and  of  the  subsequent  occurrence 
of  urinary  infiltration,  the  passage  of  faeces  into  the  bladder,  and  recto- 
vesical fistula.  Coulson  has  seen  cases  of  permanent  fistulous  com- 
munication. This  method  of  lithotomy  has,  therefore,  been  discarded ; 
and  it  cannot  be  deemed  advisable  even  in  cases  of  impacted  calculus 
in  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 

The  results  are  very  unfavourable ;  in  185  cases  thus  operated  on, 
38  died,  being  a  mortality  of  1  in  4"86.  But  the  mortality  varies 
according  to  the  mode  of  operation ;  and  adversely  with  regard  to  the 
method  by  incision  extending  behind  the  prostate.  Thus,  in  six  such 
cases  by  Dapuytren,  three  of  the  patients  died  from  pelvic  cellulitis.  The 
risk  of  recto-vesical  fistula  is  increased  by  this  incision  ;  the  remaining 
three  cases  having  had  that  result.  Of  seven  cases  by  Vacca,  four  or 
five  had  the  same  result ;  and  also  three  out  of  four  cases  in  which 
Geri  operated.  As  compared  with  lateral  lithotomy ;  at  Turin,  in  five 
cases  of  the  recto-vesical  operation,  three  were  fatal ;  whereas  eleven 
patients,  submitted  to  the  lateral  operation,  all  made  speedy  recoveries. 

Supra-pubic,  Htpogastric,  or  High  Opekation.— The  size  of  the 
calculus,  or  the  state  of  the  perineum,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
pelvic  outlet,  may  render  perineal  lithotomy,  in  any  other  form,  im- 
practicable. Under  these  circumstances,  or  other  impracticable  con- 
ditions, recourse  may  be  had  to  supra-pubic  lithotomy.  In  children, 
and  persons  below  twenty  years  of  age,  the  bladder  stands  high  above 
the  pubes,  and  presents  a  portion  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  which  is 
freely  accessible ;  under  eight  years,  the  peritoneal  reflection  from  the 
bladder  does  not  generally  reach  lower  than  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  from  the  navel.  In  old  persons,  especially  when  emaciated,  the 
bladder  lies  deep  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  would 
be  difficult  to  reach,  epecially  in  a  corpulent  person.    Chronic  cystitis, 
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resulting  in  a  thickened  state  of  the  bladder,  will  also  render  the 
operation  difficult. 

In  order  to  perform  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  the  bladder  must  be 
made  to  rise  above  the  pubes ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by 
full  distension  of  the  bladder  with  water,  or  by  means  of  a  catheter  or 
other  instrument  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  so 
that  its  point  shall  project  above  the  pubes.  Both  means  are  adopted 
to  insure  a  presenting  part  or  point  of  the  bladder  in  that  situation. 
The  operation  consists  in  making  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line, 
above  the  pubes,  carried  upwards  to  about  three  inches  in  length ;  the 
linea  alba  is  exposed,  and  the  incision  carried  through  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  abdomen  and  fascia  transversalis ;  the  projecting  part  of 
the  bladder,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is  sought  just  above  the  sym- 
physis, and  opened  on  the  point  of  the  instrument  within  its  cavity ; 
this  incision  being  prolonged  downwards  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  with  -  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
finger.  The  forceps  is  then  passed  in,  and  the  stone  extracted. 
Accidental  fracture  of  the  calculus  will  present  a  difficulty  of  more 
consequence  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  lateral  operation ;  for  the 
bladder  cannot  readily  be  washed  out,  and,  a  fragment  remaining,  the 
recurrence  of  stone  is  inevitable.  Various  instruments  have  iDeen 
devised  wherewith  to  puncture  the  bladder  from  within,  when  reached 
by  the  incision.  Thus,  the  sonde-a-darde  is  a  puncturing  instrument, 
combining  a  trocar  concealed  in  a  catheter  ;  and  this  is  used  by  Civiale. 
The  performance  of  this  operation  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  would 
appear  to  be. 

The  after-treatment  is  simple ;  urinary  infiltration  is  prevented  by 
placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
introdiice  a  gum-elastic  catheter  into  the  bladdei',  leaving  it  there  for 
a  few  days  until  union  of  the  wound  has  taken  place.  Formerly,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  close  the  bladder  by  sutures,  and  even  to  make  a 
counter-opening  through  the  perineum  into  the  membranous  urethra 
or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  free  drain  for  the 
urine.  These  complications  are  now  entirely  discarded,  whenever  the 
operation  is  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  results  of  this  operation  are,  however,  singularly  fatal.  Pro- 
fessor Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  has  shown  that  in  104  cases,  31  were 
fatal,  mostly  in  consequence  of  peritonitis  and  urinary  infiltration ;  a 
mortality  of  1  in  3'08.  He  had  himself  one  successful  case,  and  other 
Surgeons,  especially  M.  Souberbielle,  Sir  Everard  Howe,  Carpue, 
Kirby  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Pennsylvania,  have  also  had 
occasionally  a  successful  result.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
operation  is  had  recourse  to  when  the  stone  is  of  unusually  large  size, 
being  coupled  with  a  narrow  pubic  arch ;  and,  the  lateral  operation 
inapplicable,  the  results  of  the  two  methods  cannot  fairly  be  compared. 

LiTHOTRiTT. — The  operation  of  breaking  down  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  extraction,  or  discharge,  by  fragments 
through  the  urethra,  was  early  devised  and  attempted,  in  some  way,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  cutting  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  procedure 
was  noticed  by  Hippocrates  amongst  the  Greeks  ;  by  Albucasis,  of  the 
Arabian  school ;  by  Franco,  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  Hildanus,  Haller,  and 
other  authors  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1813,  Grui- 
thuisen,  a  Bavarian  Surgeon,  published  two  memoirs  on  the  subject. 
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Fig.  889. 


describrag  bis  instruments  for  the  drilling  or  boring,  and  then  crushing 
the  fragments,  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Bat  these  isolated  and  imper- 
fect attempts  failed  to  introduce  Lithotritj  into  the  practice  of  Surgery. 
Civiale,  in  1817,  then  a  poor  student,  first  succeeded  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  Lithotrity,  by  constructing  certain  boring  instruments,  which 
he  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  French  Minister ;  and  continuing 
his  labours  in  subsequent  years,  followed  by  Elderton  in  1819  ("Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal "),  Amussat  in  1822,  and  Leroy  d'Etiolles  in 
1823,  this  method  of  removing  stone  from  the  bladder  acquired  a 
recognized  and  established  reputation  in  France. 
The  first  operation  of  lithotrity  on  the  living  sub- 
ject was  performed  by  M.  Civiale,  Jan.  13,  1824. 
Subsequently,  in  this  country,  the  first  crushing 
instrument  of  any  value,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Weiss,  in  1824.  It  consisted  of  two  blades,  sliding 
one  within  the  other,  and  woi-ked  by  a  screw  at 
the  handle.  With  a  somewhat  similar  instrument, 
in  1825,  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital, first  performed  the  operation  of  crushing 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Baron  Heurteloup  in  1830, 
and  Costello  afterwards,  devised  an  instrument  for 
liammering  the  stone  to  pieces  ;  but  the  crushing 
procedure  prevailed,  and  was  mainly  brought  into 
practice  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  The  oval  slit  in  the 
under  or  female  blade,  for  the  escape  of  detritus 
in  using  the  lithotrite,  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Oldham,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bank  of 
England.  Since  the  period  referred  to,  lithotrity 
has  received  the  special  attention  of  Coulson,  Sir 
W.  Fergusson,  Skey,  and  Sir  H.  Thompson.  The 
latter  Surgeon  may  justly  be  entitled  the  cham- 
pion authority  respecting  this  operation,  he  having 
presented  the  results  of  his  extensive  experience 
in  "An  Analysis  of  184  Consecutive  Cases  of 
Stone  in  the  Bladder  of  the  Adult,  treated  by 
Lithotrity"  ("  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  1870);  and 
during  the  present  year  (1878),  this  series  has 
been  extended  to  500  cases  of  operation, — in- 
cluding the  cases  of  Lithotomy. 

The  Lithotrite,  or  instrument  for  crushing  the 
stone,  now  in  general  use  is  Weiss's  "  newly  in- 
vented lithotrite,"  or  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
admirable  lithotrite.  It  enables  the  operator  to 
exercise  powerful,  yet  nicely  regulated  screw-pres- 
sure ;  its  cylindrical  and  finely  fluted  handle  aids 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  whole  is  a  light  and 
delicate  instrument.  Another  form  of  instrument 
■was  frequently  used  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson — a  rack- 
and-key  lithotrite  (Fig.  889),  as  made  for  him  by  Messrs.  Matthews, 
but  which  is  less  generally  employed.  I  prefer  a  screw  instrument,' 
and  especially  Thompson's  lithotrite,  for  the  three  reasons  just  stated'. 
Ihe  mstrument  is  now  made  without  a  fenestrum  or  oval  aperture  in 
the  under  blade.    A  steel  sound,  for  detecting  fragments,  is  also  very 
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serviceable,  and  an  injecting  apparatus  will  be  required,  consisting  of 
large-eyed  catheters  of  different  sizes,  and  a  strong,  large-sized  brass 
syringe,  tbe  nozzle  of  which  fits  the  catheters. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient  for  Lithotrity. — Prior  to  any  operation  for 
breaking  np  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not 
only  should  the  general  health  be  attended  to,  but  that  the  bladder, 
more  especially,  should  be  brought  into  as  quiet  a  condition  as  possible. 
Freedom  from  vesical  irritability  or  inflammation  is  more  important  in 
relation  to  lithotrity  than  to  lithotomy  ;  the  former  operation  being 
perhaps  an  unavoidably  more  prolonged  procedure  within  the  bladder, 
a  repeated  operation,  and  one  which  leaves  fragments  of  stone  behind 
as  a  continued  source  of  irritation  during  their  discharge.  Hence,  if 
the  bladder  or  kidneys  be  diseased,  lithotrity  should  be  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

Lithotrity  is  thus  performed : — The  patient  having  been  placed  re- 
cumbent on  a  bed  or  couch  of  convenient  height,  the  pelvis  should  be 
slightly  raised  on  an  unyielding  pillow  so  as  to  bring  the  lower  fundus 
of  the  bladder  in  a  line  with  the  urethral  orifice ;  the  head  and 
shoulders  should  be  supported  by  pillows,  and  the  legs  separated  and 
somewhat  flexed.  Chloroform  may,  or  may  not,  be  administered. 
Civiale  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  were  both  averse  to  its  anaesthetic  influence, 
alleging  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are  a  safe  guide  in  two  essential 
matters — as  to  whether  any  injury  is  being  inflicted  on  the  bladder, 
and  whether  the  operative  proceeding  is  continued  beyond  what  the 
bladder  and  constitution  are  capable  of  enduring.  But,  assuming  a 
due  manipulative  skill  in  using  the  lithotrite,  the  irritable  state  of  the 
bladder,  and  a  nervous,  restless  state  of  the  patient,  in  many  cases,  will  as 
often  render  the  influence  of  chloroform  an  invaluable  or  indispensable 
adjunct  in  performing  lithotrity.  The  bladder  is  first  emptied,  and 
then  injected  with  tepid  water  until  it  contains  from  about  five  to  seven 
ounces  of  fluid,  in  order  that  its  cavity  shall  be  sufficiently  distended 
to  remove  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite  in 
seeking  the  stone,  and  to  make  room  for  crushing  without  injuring  the 
bladder  by  splintering.  In  old  cases  of  stone,  the  bladder  may  be  so 
thickened  and  irritable,  as  to  eject  a  few  spoonfuls  of  fluid;  then  the 
injection  must  be  repeated  very  slowly  and  gradually,  pausing  occa- 
sionally, until  the  bladder  becomes  accustomed  to  the  increasing  dis- 
tension. Some  lithotritists,  as  Sir  W.  Fergusson  and  Sir  H.  Thomp- 
son, dispense  with  injection,  as  being  unnecessary  or  prejudicial,  and 
allow  the  urine  to  be  retained  instead.  But  on  no  account,  without 
sufficient  dilatation  of  the  bladder,  should  the  operation  be  proceeded 
with.  Then  the  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  as 
the  most  convenient  position,  introduces  the  warmed  and  oiled  litho- 
trite cautiously  along  the  urethra.  The  abrupt  curve  of  this  instru- 
ment, unlike  the  arched  curve  of  the  cathetei',  and  resembling  that 
of  a  sound,  must  be  remembered  as  soon  as  the  instrument  reaches 
the  curved  portion  of  the  uretha.  By  depressing  the  handle  slowly 
down  to  a  right  angle  with  the  perineum,  the  end  of  the  lithotrite 
is  brought  into  the  direction  of  the  canal  under  the  pubic  arch,  and 
thence  passed  gently  into  the  bladder.  A  slight  rotatory  movement 
with  the  instrument  will  always  indicate  when  it  has  entered  the 
bladder. 

Seizure  of  the  stone  may  be  effected  in  either  of  two  ways :  by 
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making  it  fall  into  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite,  or  by  searching  for  it  in 
a  certain  manner. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  that  the  instrument  should  be  raised 
the  blades  opened,  and  that  the  convex  extremity  of  the  under  or 
female  blade  should  be  rested  against  the  lower  fundus  of  the  bladder 
and  gently_  pi-essed  down,  so  as  to  make  a  conical  depression  in  this' 
situation ;  into  which,  the  stone  falls  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  a  slight 
shake  or  jerk  of  the  instrument  with  the  hand.  Similarly,  Mr.  Skey 
gives  a  smart  blow  with  the  open  hand  against  the  pelvis  of  the  patient 
— a  coup,  he  says,  whicb  will  succeed  again  and  again  in  making  the 
stone  fall  into  the  grasp  of  the  lithotrite.  The  male  branch  is  pushed 
forwards  to  seize  the  stone.  This  manoeuvre  may  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times  before  the  stone  is  securely  caught ;  the  female  branch 
remaining  stationary,  while  the  male  branch  is  slid  a  little  up  and  down 
alternately,  until  the  stone  is  seized.  Civiale  recommends  another 
method,  in  principle,  as  Sir  H.  Thompson  observes,  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding.  By  position  of  the  patient,  the  centre  of  the  bladder  and 
space  beneath  it  are  selected  as  the  area  of  operation  ;  no  depression  is 
made ;  contact  between  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  the  instrument 
is,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  The  instrument  is  applied  to  the 
stone  in  the  situation  which  it  naturally  takes,  and  the  operator  care- 
fully avoids  moving  it,  or  any  movements  of  concussion  whatever 

l-»  <-\ -TTT  J-VTTJ-IM      »-i  1       ruin  X  J 
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..  ^^  f^'^^"'^^'"''^  of  the  stone  is  often  ascertained  in  passing  the  litho- 
t trite;  then,  the  blades  are  inclined  slightly  away  from  the  side  on 
^  Which  the_  stone  lies,  carrying  the  instrument  backwards  also  towards 
t  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  while  the  male  blade  is  slowly  with- 
carawn  not  to  impinge  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  By  turnino-  the 
r  opened  lithotrite  over  towards  the  stone,  and  slowly  closing  the  bfades 
the  stone  will  almost  certainly  be  seized.  (Fig.  890;  showing  also 
r^Tllf^''  8  lithotrite  in  action.)  Most  frequently  the  stone  will  be 
^caught  on  the  right  side  of  the  floor  of  the  bladder.  If  no  stone  be 
/allr.?>,       ?  explored;  first,  without 

virf  n  ?  ?^  instrument  from  its  central  or 

sifl  !  J?!,         H  '''"P^y  inclining  the  open  blades  to  the  ria-ht 
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the  handle  of  the  instrument  about  half  an  inch,  thereby  raising 
the  open  blades  slightly  from  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  turn  them  to  the  right  and  left.  In  completing  each  of 
these  movements,  the  blades  are  closed  to  seize  the  stone.  These 
five  positions — vertical,  right  and  left  incline,  right  and  left  hori- 
zontal— will  explore  the  bladder  fully, — middle,  right,  and  left,  and 
will  thus  almost  certainly  find  any  stone  of  moderate  size  in  a 
healthy  bladder.  If  the  prostate  be  enlarged,  and  the  stone  possibly 
lodged  in  a  depression  behind  it,  or  if  the  stone  be  small  or  a  frag- 
ment only,  the  blades  may  be  reversed  or  turned  downwards,  and  the 
handle  raised,  when  it  will  often  be  found  and  secured  with  ease.  To 
overcome  the  difiiculty  of  prostatic  enlargement,  a  modified  form  of 
lithotrite  should  be  used  ;  the  curve  of  the  instrument  is  made  shorter 
and  more  abrupt,  thus  to  mount  over  the  upward  projection  of  the  pro- 
state, especially  if  the  middle  lobe  be  enlarged,  and  the  shaft  is  longer 
by  two  or  three  inches,  on  account  of  the  elongation  of  the  urethra ; 
this  twofold  construction  of  the  instrument  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  prostatic  catheter.  It  will  be  desirable  also  to  elevate  the  pelvis, 
so  that  the  stone  shall  fall  back  towards  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  and  thus  further  aid  the  manipulation  of  seizure. 

The  object  of  this  method  is  strictly  to  avoid  giving  any  jerk  to  the 
instrument  or  to  the  bladder ;  and  by  barely  coming  in  contact  with  its 
interior,  no  pain  or  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  provoked.  The  same 
object  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  other  method,  simply  by  not 
moving  the  instrument  in  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  stone ;  the  instrument  being  rested,  and 
somewhat  depressed,  in  the  lower  fundus  of  the  bladder,  to  make  the 
stone  fall  into  its  blades. 

Coulson  seems  to  combine  hoth  these  methods  in  using  the  litho- 
trite :  a  slow  twirling  revolution  of  the  instrument  on  its  own  axis, 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without  changing  its  central  direction  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  gently  sliding  motion  of  the  male  branch 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  extent  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 

inch  thus  gently  raking  or  traversing  the  floor  of  the  bladder  on 

either  side  successively. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  using  the  lithotrite,  I  prefer  the  latter. 
Crushing  the  Stone.— When  once  firmly  fixed  between  the  blades  of 
the  lithotrite,  the  stone  is  to  be  crushed  into  fragments.  It  is  raised  to 
the  centre  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  shall  not 
be  injured  by  the  splintering  of  the  stone.  Crushing  may  first  be 
attempted  by  pressure  with  the  hand  alone— if  the  old  instrument  be 
used— without  the  action  of  the  screw.  The  female  branch  is  held 
firmly  by  the  left  hand,  applied  to  the  square  portion;  the  circular 
projection  immediately  behind  is  embraced  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  hooked  on  to  it  and  used  as  a  pomt 
of  resistance ;  the  expanded  extremity  or  wheel  of  the  male  branch 
rests  in  the  palm  of  the  same  hand  turned  upwards  and  forwards,  in 
this  position,  by  strongly  and  repeatedly  contracting  the  fingers  towards 
the  palm,  the  male  branch  is  slowly  and  cautiously  driven  forwards  on 
the  stone,  which  is  distinctly  felt  to  break  down.  A  small  stone  may 
thus  be  easily  crushed.  When  this  manipulation  fails,  the  screw  most 
be  brought  into  action.  Still  holding  the  female  branch  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  the  handle  of  the  screw  is  held  between  the  thumb  and 
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fingers  of  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  screw  worked  gradually  from  left  to 
riglit,  thus  propelling  the  male  branch  forwards  on  the  stone.  If  the 
rack-and-key  lithotrite  be  used,  the  handle  is  held  between  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  backwards,  as  in  drawing  a  cork  with  a  corkscrew  • 
and  worked  also  by  a  number  of  short  and  sharp  turns  of  the  wrist! 
But  the  screw-acting  lithotrite,  as  already  explained,  surpasses  either 
of  these  insti'uments. 

In  either  mode  of  crushing,  by  hand-pressure  or  screw-pressure, 
the  male  branch  must  be  sent  home  into  the  female  branch,  so  that 
the  blades  come  together.  This  object  is  known  to  be  obtained  by 
observing  that  the  entire  length  of  the  rack  or  screw  passes  down  the 
lithotrite.    Then  the  instrument  can  be  safely  withdrawn. 

The  fragments  must  be  got  out  of  the  bladder  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  by  a  prolonged  use  of  the  instrument ;  lest  in  removing  one 
source  of  irritation  and  infl^ammation,  another  be  substituted.  The 
crushing  should  not  be  repeated,  unless  the  stone  is  small  and  friable, 
and  can  easily  be  reduced  at  once.  This  first  sitting  should  be  short' 
not  exceeding  five  minutes.  ' 

Detritus  can  be  removed  amounting  to  a  considerable  quantity,  and 
containing  some  not  insignificant  fragments.  ' 
For  this  purpose,  the  bladder  should  be  washed 
out  with  tepid  water,  injected  through  a  large- 
sized  and  large-eyed  double-current  catheter. 
Clover's  lithotritic  injection-apparatus  consists 
of  a  series  of  such  catheters,  with  an  india- 
rubber  bottle,  the  nozzle  of  which  fits  the  open- 
ing in  the  stem  of  the  instrument.  By  repeat- 
ing the  injection  three  or  four  times,  the  fluid 
drawn  off  at  last-  ceases  to  contain  any  detritus. 
This  was  Civiale's  practice.  But  the  elastic 
suction  bottle,  with  stop-cock  and  catheter 
(Fig.  891) — as  also  devised  by  Mr.  Clover — 
answers  sometimes  more  effectually.  Gene- 
rally, however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  wash  out 
the  bladder. 

After-Treatment. — The  patient  should  lie  in 
bed,  recumbent,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  or  stoop  forward  in 
passing  water,  lest  fragments  might  fall  against 
or  lodge  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  greatly 
increasing  the  risk  of  irritation.  Diluent 

drinks  will  promote  the  discharge  of  the  detritus.  In  elderly  persons 
with  enlarged  prostate,  the  discharge  of  fragments  is  impeded,  and  Sir 
a.  Brodie  recommends  that  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  dailv 

bubsequent  sittings  will   be  required  to  crush  the  fragments 
Intervals  of  from  three  days  to  a  week  should  elapse ;  when  the 
hZtri  "^^^  ^^'■^^P'.      prolonged  to  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  as  the 
sides  Sf^f^r"'  ^f^'f'"'^^^  \°        instrument,  or  its  irritabil  ty  sub- 
sides with  the  gradual  removal  of  -the  calculus.    Generally  from  three 

crushed*  ^^'S^'-''  b'sS; 

in  ill  Jf''^?'^"!  ^^-^^^  after-crushings,  Civiale's  lithotrite  with  no  slit 
m  the  female  blade,  is  very  serviceable  for  breaking  down  and  removing 
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fragments  ;  tlie  instrument  being  withdrawn  charged  with  more  than 
detritus.  Fragments  of  rather  large  size  may  thus  be  extracted  safely- 
through  the  urethra.  Having  seized  a  fragment,  the  size  of  which  may 
be  estimated  by  observing  the  separation  of  the  blades  as  indicated  by 
the  length  of  screw  exposed  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  the  frag- 
ment is  drawn  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  when  by  a  sort  of  slight 
pulling  jerk  with  the  instrument,  the  practicability  of  easily  extracting 
it  through  the  nrethra  can  be  ascertained.  The  bladder  is  washed  out, 
to  remove  smaller  particles.  This  procedure  of  fragment-exti'action 
I  have  seen  practised  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson.  It  is  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  crush  all  fragments,  and  allow  the  powdered  detritus  to  escape 
per  urethram,  according  to  the  method  of  Sir  H.  Thompson. 

A  final  exploration  of  the  bladder  is  made  to  determine  the  com- 
plete removal  of  every  fragment ;  any  one  remaining  portion  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  recurrent  calculus.  Civiale's  method  of  explora- 
tion consists  in  sounding  the  bladder,  with  the  patient  recumbent, 
while  the  urine  or  tepid- water  injection  is  flowing  away  ;  whereby  the 
contraction  of  the  bladder  may  bring  any  fragment  more  surely  within 
the  grasp  of  the  instrument.  Should  this  procedure  fail,  a  small 
lithoclast  is  introduced  and  rotated  slowly  in  the  bladder,  while  the 
fluid  passes  out  through  the  central  channel  of  the  instrument,  the 
blades  being  opened  to  catch  the  fragment.  Unless  there  be  an  en- 
cysted bladder,  or  an  enlarged  prostate,  this  method  of  exploration 
usually  proves  successful.  Otherwise,  the  persistence  of  symptoms 
will  indicate  the  retention  of  a  fragment. 

Certain  Difficulties  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  performance  of  litho- 
trity.  They  may  be  sufficiently  anticipated  and  overcome  by  due 
attention  to  the  directions  given  respecting  the  operation.  Excessive 
Sensibility  and  Irritability  of  the  Bladder,  Enlargement  of  the  Pro- 
state, and  the  Impaption  of  angular  fragments  of  Stone  in  the  Urethra, 
may  thus  severally  be  managed.  But  the  latter  difficulty  is  noticed 
more  particularly  under  Calculus  in  the  Urethra.  Encysted  Calculus 
— a  stone  lodged  in  a  sacculus  of  the  bladder — presents  a  specially  diffi- 
cult complication  in  lithotrity,  no  less  than  in  lithotomy,  as  with 
regard  to  seizing  the  stone ;  but  in  the  former  operation,  the  after- 
treatment  may  also  be  complicated  by  the  impaction  of  a  fi*agment  in 
the  sacculus,  a  condition  which  led  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  case 
treated  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

Dangers  of  Lithotrity. — These  are  referable  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys,  induced  by  the  operation. 

Hcemoi-rhage  happens,  sometimes,  to  an  inconvenient  amount  for 
the  free  working  of  the  instrument;  though  rarely  to  a  dangerous 
e'ctent.  In  the  115  cases  operated  on  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  he  did  not 
meet  a  single  example  of  serious  loss  of  blood  from  the  urinary  organs. 
It  was,  however,  so  copious  as  to  necessitate  immediate  recourse  to 
lithotomy,  in  a  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Key ;  and  a  patient  at  the 
Hotel  Bieu,  in  1832,  died  of  hEemorrhage  from  the  bladder. 

Cystitis,  acute,  or  more  frequently  chronic,  ensues  in  some  cases. 
In  184  cases  of  lithotrity  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  with  twelve  deaths, 
three  were  due  to  cystitis  or  pyelitis.  This  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  rough  or  prolonged  lithotrity;  but  it  may  also  arise  from  pre- 
existing prostatic  or  vesical  disease,  or  from  the  i-eteution  of  a  frag- 
ment.   The  latter  is  sometimes  associated  with  an  enlarged  prostate, 
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behind  which  the  fragment  lodges ;  but  the  want  of  expulsion  com- 
monly depends  on  an  atonic  state  of  the  bladder.  Hence,  any 
debris  should  be  washed  out  by  injection,  in  aid  of  the  treatment  for 
cystitis. 

Nephritis,  acute  or  chronic,  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  consequence  of  lithotrity.  In  the  twelve  deaths  already 
referred  to,  no  less  than  seven  resulted  from  this  cause. 

Atony  of  the  Madder  occurs  chiefly  in  old  persons.  The  patient 
enjoys  too  quiet  a  state  of  the  bladder  after  operation,  the  urine  being 
retained  with  ease  for  several  hours,  owing  to  the  loss  of  expulsive 
power.  Chronic  cystitis  is  very  apt  to  supervene  from  retention  of 
urine,  in  this  deceitfully  tolerant  state  of  the  bladder. 

Spasmodic  retention  of  urine  sometimes  follows  the  operation,  and 
it  occurs  mostly  in  combination  with  an  atonic  state  of  the  bladder. 
Both  are  most  frequent  in  old  persons  with  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
state. The  treatment  of  the  spasmodic  retention  consists  in  giving  a 
warm  bath  and  then  a  full  dose  of  opium.  In  either  case,  the  urine 
must  be  di-awn  oif  with  a  large-sized  catheter,  rather  than  allow  any 
accumulation  in  the  bladder. 

Retention  from  the  impaction  of  coagula  or  a  fragment  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  must  be  treated  by  catheterization. 

Suppression  of  tirine,  with  coma,  is  an  occasional  consequence  of 
the  operation,  and  probably  depends  on  some  previously  existing 
latent  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

The  constitutional  disturbances  incident  to  lithotrity  may  be  com- 
prised under  rigors  and  febrile  attacks,  including  pysemic  infection. 
Rigors  not  unfrequently  set  in  immediately  after  the  operation,  espe- 
cially after  the  first  sitting,  and  last  perhaps  for  some  hours,  termi- 
nating in  perspiration.  This  attack  is  most  common  and  severe  when 
the  operation  has  been  prolonged,  or  the  urethra  overstretched,  and 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain.  A  full  dose  of  opium, 
or  a  tumbler  of  warm  brandy-and-water,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  recom- 
mended, are  the  best  remedies  ;  the  patient  lying  in  bed  and  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  Irritative  fever  may  ensue,  which  rapidly  assumes  a 
typhoid  character ;  the  pulse  rising  in  frequency  to  beyond  what  can 
be  distinctly  counted,  and  becoming  proportionately  feeble  and 
irregular,  with  a  dry,  hot  skin,  and  dry,  harsh,  brown  tongue.  Com- 
mencing perhaps  with  rigors,  and  passing  off  with  sweating  in  a  few- 
days,  the  fever  sometimes  assumes  an  intermittent  or  a  remittent 
character.  But  this  attack  is  more  surely  fatal  than  the  most  severe 
rigors.  Pycemia  occasionally  supervenes,  probably  in  connection  with 
suppuration  as  the  result  of  damage  done  to  the  bladder.  Of  the 
twelve  deaths  in  Thompson's  series  of  cases,  two  only  were  due  to 
pyaemia.  Pre-existing  disease  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with  albu- 
minous urine,  always  tends  to  induce  these  unfavourable  or  fatal 
constitutional  consequences  of  lithotrity. 

Their  treatment  mainly  comprises  the  administration  of  opium  and 
stimulants,  with  tonics — especially  quinine — judiciously  regulated. 

_  Lithotrity  in  Children  is  attended  with  certain  difficulties,  which  as- 
objections  to  this  mode  of  operation  at  an  early  period  of  life,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  sm^ll  size  of  the  urethra,  and  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  are  unfavourable  to  the  free  working  of  the  lithotrite  ; 
while  the  neck  of  the  bladder  being  very  dilatable,  it  allows  the  im- 
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paction  of  fragments,  even  of  some  size.  Small  and  soft  stones  are 
most  suitable  for  the  operation ;  and  it  has  been  practised  occasionally 
and  with  success,  by  Civiale,  Fergusson,  and  other  Surgeons,  both 
in  male  and  female  children.  But  the  great  success  of  lithotomy  in 
young  subjects  has  brought  that  operation  into  far  more  established 
repute. 

Results  of  LitJiotrity,  and  as  compared  with  Lithotomy. — Unquestion- 
ably the  accumulating  results  of  experience  in  lithotrity  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  cases  can  fairly  be  submitted 
to  this  method  of  treatment  than  was  formerly  supposed,  instead  of  to 
lithotomy.  When  first  practised  in  this  country,  the  results  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie's  115  cases  showed  a  mortality  of  somewhat  less  than  1  in  12^ ; 
whereas  the  mortality  of  lithotomy  is  about  1  in  7,  or  even  as  high  as 
1  in  4|.  Civiale's  cases  of  lithotrity  in  one  year — 1862 — amounted  to 
45,  about  his  annual  average.  Of  these,  8  were  partially  cured;  and 
the  operation  was  successful  in  all  the  remaining  37  but  1.  The  same 
distinguished  lithotritist  states  that  his  total  mortality  in  591  opera- 
tions was  14  deaths,  or  only  1  in  42-21.  But  this  general  result  has 
been  much  criticized.  Sir  H.  Thompson's  cases  having  been  more 
clearly  recorded  ("  Med.  Chir- Trans.,"  1870),  they  afford  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  relative  mortality.  Out  of  184  consecutive  cases  of 
lithotrity  in  the  adult,  the  deaths,  reckoning  every  kind  of  casualty 
following  the  operation,  were  12  ;  but,  omitting  5  cases  resulting  from 
previous  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  thus  leaving  7  deaths 
from  operation,  the  mortality  is  reduced  to  only  4  per  cent.  Taking, 
however,  the  total  of  500  cases  of  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  of 
the  adult  male, — as  including  the  entire  experience  of  the  same 
operator  up  to  January,  1877,  we  have  the  following  results  :— in  422 
cases  of  lithotrity,  32  deaths,  or  1  in  13  ;  78  cases  of  lithotomy, 
29  deaths,  or  1  in  2f  cases ;  in  total  500  cases,  61  deaths,  or  1  in  8| 
cases.  The  mortality  of  122  cases  of  lithotrity  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Crichton  is  about  the  same ;  being  only  8  deaths,  or  less  than  1  in  15. 
Sir  W.  Fergusson's  experience  comprises  271  cases  of  stone,  of  which 
number  217  were  in  adults;  110  were  submitted  to  lithotomy,  with  a 
mortality  of  33 ;  whereas  of  109  treated  by  lithotrity,  only  12  died. 
Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  has  collected  the  results  of  all  the  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  admitted  into  the  London  Hospitals  (excepting  the 
Hospital  for  Stone),  in  the  years  1862-63.  The  total  number  of 
patients  was  177,  comprising  86  children  and  91  adults  ;  of  the  whole 
number  it  would  appear  that  only  32  were  treated  by  lithotrity,  while 
139  underwent  lithotomy — the  remaining  6  cases  not  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  either  operation.  Considering  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
two  operations — so  highly  in  favour  of  lithotrity — the  small  proportion 
of  cases  submitted  to  this  operation  would  not  seem  judicious.  At  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  it  is  true,  the  seven  cases  of  stone  in  the  two  years 
all  underwent  lithotomy ;  but,  then,  they  wei-e  all  cases  in  children. 

Selection  of  Operation — Lithotomy  oe  Lithotrity. — The  practical 
importance  of  a  judicious  selection  of  cases  for  either  operation  is  well 
enforced  by  Civiale's  statistical  results.  Thus, — in  a  total  number  of 
838  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  during  a  period  of  twenty  yeai"S, — 
of  the  last  332  cases,  241  were  lithotritized,  leaving  91  which  were  con- 
sidered unfit  for  that  operation.  Of  the  91  cases,  28  were  lithotomized, 
and  in  8  others  the  two  operations  were  combined ;  making  a  total  of 
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36  cases  subjected  to  lithotomy ;  of  wliich  Civiale  lost  18,  or  exactly 
one-half. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  fitness  or  applicability  of  litho- 
trity  are  : — (1)  The  state  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys  in.  particular ;  (2)  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  as 
connectfed  with  age  ;  (B)  the  nature  of  the  calculus — as  to  size,  density, 
shape,  situation,  and  number. 

When  the  bladder  is  healthy,  and  the  kidneys  free  from  disease, 
especially  with  regard  to  albuminous  urine ;  the  general  health  not 
deteriorated,  and  the  stone  small  and  friable ;  all  the  conditions  concur 
in  favour  of  lithotrity.  The  opposite  conditions  are,  of  course,  un- 
favourable in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

(1.)  The  conditions  of  the  urinary  organs  relate  to  the  bladder,  kid- 
neys, prostate,  and  urethra.  As  more  or  less  unfavourable  may  be 
mentioned — an  irritable  or  inflammatory  state  or  tendency  of  the 
bladder,  or  an  atonic  state,  or  an  hypertrophied  bladder  of  diminished 
capacity.  The  latter  state  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  extreme 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  thus  further  contracting  its  cavity.  Chronic 
cystitis,  and  especially  of  a  purulent  character,  is  a  more  unfavourable 
condition  for  operation  than  acute  cystitis  ;  which  is  also  comparatively 
rare.  But  the  significance  of  cystitis  in  relation  to  lithotrity  depends 
very  much  upon  whether  the  former  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  cal- 
culous formation.  A  stone  consequent  on  cystitis  is  usually  phosphatic, 
and  being  therefore  soft  and  friable,  it  yields  readily  to  the  lithotrite. 
Diseases  of  the  kidneys  of  a  nephritic  or  degenerative  character, 
attended  with  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  are  specially  unfavourable. 
Hence,  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  or  blood  in  the  urine,  and  the 
appearance  of  albumen  to  any  amount,  as  persistent  albuminuria,  contra- 
indicate  the  performance  of  lithotrity.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  in 
itself  only  a  mechanical  objection  to  the  operation ;  the  stone  often  being 
lodged  in  a  depression  behind  the  enlarged  gland,  and  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  lithotrite.  Enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  more  especially 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  bladder,  deepens  its  floor,  and  tends  to 
conceal  the  stone  in  a  cavity  behind  the  gland.  But  an  enlarged  state 
of  the  prostate  is  often  associated  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
bladder,  and  occurs  mostly  in  advanced  life.  Tumours  in  the  bladder 
may  offer  considerable  mechanical  difficulty  to  lithotrity  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Civiale's  experience,  the  operation  will  be  justifiable  when  the 
tumour  is  small,  not  very  sensitive,  nor  liable  to  bleed,  and  the  stone 
small  and  friable  so  that  the  completion  of  lithotrity  is  not  likely  to 
be  prolonged  by  an  unusual  number  of  sittings.  Stricture  of  the 
urethra,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  passage,  will  obstruct  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lithotrite  and  retard  the  discharge  of  detritus. 

(2.)  The  conditions  of  the  general  health  which  are  unfavourable 
for  Hthotrity  cannot  be  clearly  defined ;  they  comprise  chiefly  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  loss  of  flesh  and ■  strength, 
nervous  depression,  and  recurring  febrile  attacks.  But  in  the  184 
cases  operated  on  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  "  many  "  of  the  patients  were 
of  "  very  feeble  health  and  constitution." 

Age  is  significant,  in  its  relation  to  the  accompanying  state  of  the 
bladder  and  the  health  of  the  patient.  In  children,  the  diameter  of 
the  urethra  is  small ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  bladder  is 
short ;  the  organ  is  irritable,  and  its  neck  is  very  dilatable,  a  peculiarity 
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by  chloroform ;  but  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  ^enito-urinarv 
organs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  renders  the  operation  neither  an  easv 
nor  a  safe  one.  On  the  other  hand,  lithotomy  is  singularly  successful. 
Nevertheless,  if  lithotrity  diminishes  the  mortality  in  adults,  it  should 
as  Mr.  Coulson  observes,  have  a  still  greater  influence  in  reducing  the 
comparative  mortality  when  applied  to  children— in  whom  the  urinary 
organs  are  in  a  healthy  condition— and  because  the  number  of  deaths 
in  adults,  after  crushing  the  stone,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  state  of 
the  urinary  organs  at  that  period  of  life.  In  advanced  periods  of  life 
and  old  age,  the  irritable  state  of  the  genito- urinary  organs  forbids 
lithotrity.  Exceptional  cases  of  successful  results  have  been  met  with ; 
Segalas  having  lithotritized  fourteen  octogenarians,  without  losino-  one; 
and  twenty-seven  septuagenarians,  with  the  loss  of  only  two.  Of  Sir 
H.  Thompson's  184  cases,  the  mean  age  was  no  less  than  sixty-one 
years;  forty-six  were  seventy  years  and  upwards;  the  oldest  was 
eighty-four  years;  whereas  only  three  were  below  thirty  years,  and 
the  youngest  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Lithotomy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  also  very  fatal  in  aged  persons,  although  very  successful  in  children! 

(3.)  The  calculus  itself  has  an  important  influence  with  relation  to 
lithotrity,  more  than  to  lithotomy.  A  large  stone  is  unfavourable  for 
crushing,  owing  to  the  number  of  fragments  in  the  bladder  and  the 
continued  discharge  of  detritus  through  the  urethra,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  more  repeated  performance  of  the  operation.  The  bladder  should 
be  proportionately  healthy,  a  condition  not  often  coexisting  with  a 
large  stone.  From  Sir  H.  Thompson's  large  experience,  it  appears  that 
a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  date  or  small  chestnut,  and  corresponding  to 
somewhat  less  than  an  ounce  in  weight,  is  always  suitable  for  lithotrity; 
all  stones  of  an  ounce  weight  and  upwards  being  reserved  for  litho- 
tomy. A  stone  of  this  size  and  weight  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
sounding.  Lithotrity  has  never  proved  fatal,  when  the  stone  was  no 
larger  than  a  small  nut ;  but  the  rate  of  mortality  rises  with  the 
increasing  size  of  the  stone,  above  that  of  a  small  chestnut.  A  hard 
stone  yields  sharp,  angular  fragments,  very  irritating  to  the  bladder. 
A  la-rge  and  also  hard  stone  may  be  said  to  contra-indicate  lithotrity. 
But  a  soft  or  friable  stone,  even  of  large  size,  is  not  an  unfavour- 
able kind  of  calculus.  Hence,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  calculus 
has  some  relation  to  lithotrity.  Certain  uric  acid  calculi  which  ring 
■when  struck  wdth  the  sound,  and  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  cal- 
culus, are  not  readily  crushed;  whereas  phosphatic  calculi  are  easily 
broken  down.  The  different  consistence  of  the  two  latter  kinds  of 
calculi,  in  their  relation  to  lithotrity,  is,  however,  a  consideration 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  state  of  the  urinary  organs ;  in 
the  oxalic  acid  diathesis,  these  organs  being  comparatively  healthy ; 
in  regard  to  phosphatic  calculi,  equally  unhealthy. 

The  remaining  peculiarities  connected  with  stone  in  the  bladder 
present  mechanical  difiiculties  chiefly,  as  relating  to  the  selection  of  the 
operation — lithotrity  or  lithotomy.  Thus,  the  irregular  shape  of  a 
stone  offers  a  difliculty  in  seizing  it  with  the  lithotrite.  But  similar 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  seizing  with  the  lithotomy-forceps,  and 
there  is  the  additional  difliculty  of  extraction.    The  sitaatiou  of  a  stone 
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may  render  it  inaccessible ;  as  wlien  lodged  in  a  pit  behind  an  enlarged 
prostate,  above  the  pubes,  or  encysted  anywhere  in  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  It  may  then  be  almost  equally  hard  to  get  at  in  either  opera- 
tion. A  single  stone  is  more  suited  than  several  calculi  to  the  per- 
formance of  lithotrity,  and  of  lithotomy  also.  But  the  time  necessary 
for  the  operative  procedure  of  crushing  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  presence  of  several  calculi  is  not  unfavourable  for  the  ojieratiou 
of  lithotrity,  provided  only  they  be  small  and  soft.  Civiale  operated 
with  success  in  a  case  where  the  bladder  contained  forty  calculi. 

The  chemical  composition  of  calculi  submitted  to  lithotrity  has 
varied ;  all  kinds  of  calculi  having  been  crushed,  but  perhaps  chiefly 
those  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates.  Thus,  of  Sir  H.  Thompson's  cases, 
122  were  uric  acid  and  the  urates ;  sixteen  were  mixed ;  forty  phos- 
phatic ;  four  oxalate  of  lime  ;  one  pure  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  one 
cystic  oxide. 

Lithotomy  after  Lithotrity. — The  propriety  of  submitting  a  patient 
to  the  double  risk  of  two  operations,  either  of  which  may  be  of  serious 
consequence,  and  which  are  performed  almost  in  succession,  can  be 
sanctioned  only  by  two  orders  of  facts  :  that  the  one  operation — litho- 
trity— has  given  rise  to  symptoms  which  render  it  apparently  im- 
possible to  complete  this  procedure,  by  repeated  sittings,  without 
perilling  the  patient's  life  ;  and  that  the  other  operation — lithotomy — 
olfers,  therefore,  the  only  means  of  relief,  and  with  less  comparative 
danger.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  after  lithotrity  may  relate  to  the 
state  of  the  bladder,  excessive  irritability  or  contraction  forbidding  a 
second  use  of  the  lithotrite,  especially  if,  in  addition,  the  stone  be  of 
large  size  and  hard  consistence,  which  would  necessitate  an  unusual 
number  of  sittings ;  or,  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter may  have  been  induced,  the  nse  of  the  lithotrite  having  pro- 
voked some  pre-existing  organic  disease,  of  the  kidney  in  particular. 
Under  either  circumstances,  lithotrity  should  not  be  repeated,  and 
recourse  may  be  had  to  lithotomy  with  advantage. 

The  results  of  lithotomy  as  a  resource  after  lithotrity  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  encouraging.  Of  twenty-eight  cases  by  Civiale,  nineteen 
recovered,  and  nine  died.  Souberbielle  thus  operated  in  twelve  cases, 
with  ten  recoveries  ;  the  remaining  two  deaths  showing  a  mortality  of 
one  in  six,  or  a  not  higher  proportion  than  the  average  death-rate  of 
certain  series  of  lithotomy  cases  without  previous  lithotrity. 

Recurrence  of  Stone. — After  lithotrity,  the  return  of  calculus  in 
the  bladder  is  far  more  frequent  than  after  lithotomy.  In  Civiale's 
practice,  this  has  happened  about  once  in  every  ten  cases.  Of  thirty- 
six  patients  on  whom  he  performed  lithotrity  in  1860,  ten  had  been 
previously  operated  on,  and  stone  had  returned.  But  of  Sir  H. 
Thompson's  184  second  operation  for  recurrence  was  performed 

in  only  thirteen  cases.  In  no  instance,  however,  was  an  operation  of 
lithotrity  completed  by  lithotomy. 

Recurrence  must  arise  from  some  fragment  having  remained  in  the 
bladder,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  another  calculus.  Hence  the 
practical  importance  of  carefully  searching  the  bladder  at  the  last ; 
the  final  exploration  or  sounding,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  If 
a  small  fragment  can  escape  detection  in  such  practised  hands  as 
Civiale's,  less-experienced  lithotritists  should  be  far  more  guarded  in 
completing  a  case. 
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Irritability  of  the  bladder,  remaining  for  a  long  time,  is  a  not  nn- 
common  sequel  of  lithotrity,  itself  successful.  This  never  occurs  after 
lithotomy;  the  bladder  having  been  relieved  of  the  stone,  as  the  source 
of  irritation,  recovers  its  tone  completely. 

Treatment— Whether  after  lithotrity  or  lithotomy,  a  secondary  cal- 
culus must  be  removed.  Which  kind  of  operation  should  be  repeated 
—crushing  or  extraction— must  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
already  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  these  operative  pro- 
cedures. Secondary  lithotomy  may  be  performed  through  the  track 
of  the  former  wound,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  rectum,  which  is 
somewhat  drawn  up  and  adherent  to  the  membranous  urethra  and 
prostate;  but  the  perineum  may  present  no  condensation  of  the 
textures,  such  as  would  render  the  operation  more  difficult,  either  in 
making  the  incisions  or  extracting  the  stone.  Even  a  third  operation 
has  been  performed  on  the  same  patient,  and  with  success.  Right 
lateral  lithotomy  may  be  resorted  to,  as  Listen  suggested,  provided 
the  Surgeon  be  ambidextrous.  The  median  operation  also  is  generallv 
an  available  resource  in  these  cases,  the  stone  probably  being  of  small 
size. 

Prostatic,  and  Urethral,  Calculi  are  more  conveniently  noticed  in 
connection  with  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  of  the  Urethra. 

Calculus  in  the  Female.— Stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  of  common 
occurrence  in  women,  though  not  very  rare.  In  146  cases  of  stone 
operated  on  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  South  states  that  144-  were  males,  and  only  two  females,  giving  a 
proportion  of  1  female  to  72  males.  This  is  greatly  below  the  average. 
Crosse,  at  the  Norwich  Hospital,  found  the  proportion  to  be  1  female 
to  19  males.  In  Prance  the  average  was  higher — 1  to  22.  But  in 
Italy,  Civiale  finds  the  average  to  be  1  to  18  ;  which  may  probably  be 
taken  to  represent  the  general  average.  Coulson  puts  the  proportion, 
among  those  who  are  submitted  to  operation,  at  about  1  female  to  20 
males.  The  probability  is  that  stone  forms  more  frequently  than  it  is 
found,  in  the  female  bladder.  This  seems  owing  to  the  peculiar  ana- 
tomical conditions  of  the  urethra,  which  facilitate  the  escape  of  a  small 
calculus.  The  urethra  is  short,  almost  straight,  of  large  size,  and 
readily  dilatable,  without  any  natural  contractions  in  the  canal ;  and 
there  is  no  prostate  gland  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Thence,  a  stone 
may  form  in  the  bladder,  but  more  easily  escape  through  the  urethra. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  male 
bladder,  and  the  sure  sign  afforded  by  sounding,  two  special  symptoms 
occur  in  the  female.  These  are,  bearing-down  pains  and  pains  along 
the  urethra,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  —  a  tendency  to  constant 
dribbling  or  wetting.  Irritability  of  the  bladder,  from  any  of  its 
various  causes,  or  a  vascular  urethral  tumour,  may  give  rise  to  similar 
symptoms  ;  but  sounding  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

The  consequences  of  persistent  calculus  in  the  female  are  sometimes 
remarkable ;  it  may  be  discharged  through  the  vagina,  by  an  ulcera- 
tive communication  through  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  forming  a 
vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  or  the  stone  may  impede  the  descent  of  the 
foetal  head  in  birth,  as  a  rare  cause  of  difficult  parturition.  I  once  saw 
an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  a  woman  died 
after  child-birth,  and  a  stone  was  found  in  the  bladder,  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  consisting  of  phosphate  incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Treatment. — The  various  operative  procedures  for  removing  calculi 
from  the  female  bladder,  are  of  four  kinds  : — (1)  Dilatation  of  the 
urethra ;  (2)  Dilatation,  with  partial  slitting  up,  of  the  urethra ;  (3) 
Lithotrity  ;  (4)  Lithotomy,  practised  in  four  different  ways. 

Dilatation  of  the  urethra  may  be  accomplished  rapidly  or  slowly  ;  the 
former  method  was  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  when  the  stone  is 
small,  and  that  dilatation  should  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes, — 
the  method  proposed  by  Tolet ;  but  that  when  the  stone  is  large,  it  will 
be  better  to  dilate  slowly  and  gradually  from  day  to  day,  until  the 
requisite  extension  is  accomplished, — the  method  suggested  by  Douglas. 
Rapid  dilatation  is  not  much  more  painful 
than  the  slower  procedure  ;  but,  according  to  ""^ 
Dupuytren's  experience,  and  at  variance  with 
that  of  Mr.  Coulson,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  Dila- 
tation can  be  effected  by  various  means ;  solid 
or  flexible  bougies,  gum-elastic  catheters,  pre- 
pared sponge,  or  other  tents ;  or  by  the  cau- 
tious application  of  Matthews'  female  urethra 
dilator  —  a  three-bladed  instrument,  worked 
by  a  screw  at  the  handle  (Fig.  892) — the  specu- 
lum, or  blunt  gorget.  After  sufficient  exten- 
sion, a  pair  of  forceps  is  introduced  and  the 
stone  extracted.  Stones  of  considerable  size 
and  weight  have  been  thus  removed  from  the 
female  bladder  ;  notably,  in  a  case  by  Coulson, 
the  calculus  weighing  four  ounces,  and  with- 
out any  incontinence  having  resulted.  In  one 
case  I  succeeded  with  forceps  alone  in  extract- 
ing an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  the  size  of  an 
almond,  which  was  impacted  in  the  urethra  of  a  young  woman.  The 
stone  had  been  lodged  there  for  some  time,  causing  partial  retention 
of  urine ;  and  when  removed,  its  exposed  surface  was  obviously  "  water- 
worn  "  by  constant  attrition  of  the  stream  of  urine  in  micturition. 

The  results  of  urethral  dilatation  will  enable  the  operator  to  more 
accurately  estimate  the  relative  merits  of  the  rapid  and  the  slow 
methods  of  this  procedure  ;  and  the  balance  of  evidence  would  appear 
to  be  not  unfavourable  to  the  former  method.  Thus,  we  find  that  in 
twenty-eight  cases  which  Mr.  Bryant  collected  from  the  records  of 
Gruy's  Hospital,  four  only  were  followed  by  any  incontinence  of  urine, 
but  they  were  cases  of  slow  dilatation ;  whereas  the  remaining  great 
majority  of  twenty-four,  without  any  resulting  incontinence,  had  been 
submitted  to  rapid  dilatation.  Slow  or  gradual  dilatation — in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — has,  however,  yielded  very  safe 
results  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Humphrey,  and  when  some  of  the 
stones  were  of  large  size.  I  suspect  that  the  latter  fact,  as  relating 
to  the  exteiit  of  the  dilatation  requisite,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stone,  would  reconcile  some  of  the  apparent  differences  of  result 
attributed  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  dilatation  was 
conducted. 

Dilatation,  with  partial  slitting-up  of  the  urethra,!^  applicable  when 
the  former  method  has  been  carried  to  the  farthest  extent  consistent 
with  safety,  and  yet  the  stone  is  too  large  for  extraction  without  thus 
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dividing  the  urethra.  This  method  is  described  by  Ambrose  Par^, 
who  saw  the  elder  Collot  perform  the  operation,  but  it  was  probably 
originated  by  Dubois.  A  grooved  staff  was  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  and  on  it  a  small  incision  was  made  vertically  upward.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  revived  this  operation,  and  divided  the  urethra  directly  upwards 
under  the  symphysis  pubis.  Dilatation  was  then  made  with  Weiss's 
instruments,  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps 
and  extraction  of  the  stone,  downwards  and  outwards.  The  objection 
to  the  upward  incision  is  that  it  necessitates  extraction  of  the  stone 
where  the  space  is  most  restricted. 

The  direction  of  the  incision  has  been  varied  by  Surgeons :  some 
cutting  directly  downwards — as  recommended  by  Chelius ;  some  ob- 
liquely downwards — as  Le  Dran  proposed ;  and  others  sideways. 

Douhle  incision  of  the  urethra,  combined  with. dilatation,  was  pro- 
posed by  Dionis  ;  the  urethral  orifice  being  divided  horizontally  on 
both  sides.  In  these  operative  procedures  by  urethral  incision,  the 
vagina  is  necessarily  involved,  when  the  incision  is  downwards,  or  even 
oblique.  The  probability  of  incontinence  of  urine  resulting  from 
urethral  incision,  rather  than  from  dilatation  alone,  seems  doubtful ; 
Surgeons  of  great  experience  holding  directly  opposite  opinions  on  this 
important  issue.  But  after  double  incision  in  Dionis's  cases,  incon- 
tinence followed  in  three  out  of  every  four  patients  thus  operated  on. 

Lithotrity  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  above  methods — urethral 
dilatation,  or  with  incision  combined — when  the  stone  is  of  large  size. 
This  operation  is  far  more  easily  performed  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male ;  and  it  is  frequently  more  successful  in  its  results ;  both  these 
advantages  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  anatomical  conditions  of 
the  urethral  passage,  already  mentioned.  But  a  double  depression  may 
be  found,  as  Civiale  observes,  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  wall  of  the 
bladder, — an  anterior  and  a  posterior  receptacle,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  either  cavity  search  must 
then  be  made  for  the  calculus  or  fragments.  In  old  women  a  depres- 
sion exists  behind  the  internal  opening  of  the  urethra,  wherein  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  using  the  lithotrite.  After-treatment 
in  the  female  is,  however,  less  liable  to  be  attended  with  any  difficulty 
by  the  retention  of  fragments  in  the  bladder,  or  from  impaction  in  the 
urethra ;  detritus  and  fragments  of  some  size  are  readily  discharged 
through  the  large  and  easily  dilated  urethra,  facilitated  also  by  the 
shorter  and  straighter  course  of  the  passage. 

Lithotomy  is  also  more  readily  performed  than  in  the  male,  and  it 
may  be  done  in  either  of  four  ways. 

The  patient  is  placed  under  chloroform,  and  tied  up  in  the  position 
as  for  the  operation  in  males ;  and  a  grooved  staff  is  introduced  into 
the  urethra,  which  is  hooked  up  perpendicularly  under  the  symphysis 
pubis.  A  common  bistoury,  lithotomy-forceps,  and  scoop  are  the  only 
other  instruments  required. 

(1.)  Urethral  lithotomy  is  nothing  more  than  incision  of  the  urethra, 
carried  up  the  passage,  so  as  to  divide  also  the  nech  of  the  bladder. 
Dilatation  is  then  made  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the 
operation  by  extraction.  A  straight  staff  having  been  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  its  groove  is  directed  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  the  urethra  divided  obliquely 
downwards  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.    This  incision  often  inter- 
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sects  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  ragina.  Chelius 
recommends  a  vertical  incision  directly  downwards,  tbus  dividing  also 
the  corresponding  wall  of  the  vagina.  A  bilateral  section  of  the 
urethra  has  also  been  performed.  Listen  notched  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  on  both  sides  towards  each  ramus  of  the  pnbes,  and  then 
dilated  for  a  few  minntes  until  the  finger  could  pass  into  its  cavity. 

The  lateral  operation,  similar  to  that  in  the  male,  and  practised 
oi'iginally  by  Frere  Jaques,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Bachanan,  of  Grlasgow. 
A  grooved  staff,  curved  or  straight,  having  been  passed  into  the 
bladder,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  nympha,  from 
a  point  about  half  an  inch  above  the  urinary  meatus,  and  carried 
downwards  and  outwards,  parallel  with  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium.  By  touches  with  the  knife  between  the  rami  and  vagina, 
which  is  drawn  inwards  and  protected  by  the  left  forefinger,  the  staff 
is  reached  just  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  then,  lodging  the 
point  of  the  knife  in  the  groove,  a  slight  ui'ethral  incision  is  made, 
inclining  the  blade  downwards  and  outwards,  and  dividing  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  opening  can  be  enlarged  with  the  finger  sufficiently 
to  introduce  the  forceps  and  extract  the  stone. 

This  operation  has  yielded  successful  results  ;  the  wound  healing 
rapidly,  and  the  patient  having  the  power  to  retain  her  urine.  Lateral 
lithotomy  seems  to  be  specially  suitable  in  female  children. 

(2.)  Direct  lithotomy  might  be  performed,  as  suggested  by  Celsus. 
This  method  of  "cutting  on  the  gripe,"  in  women,  consists  in  passing 
the  fingers  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to  press  the  stone  forwards 
against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  then  making  a  transverse  incision 
directly  on  the  stone  between  the  urethra  and  symphysis  pubis.  Lis- 
franc  endeavoured  to  revive  this  method  in  1823 ;  but  it  has  justly 
fallen  into  disuse. 

(3.)  V agino-YesicdX  lithotomy  consists  simply  in  making  an  incision 
through  the  vagina  into  the  bladder,  and  thence  extracting  the  calculus. 
A  curved  staff  is  used  so  that  its  convexity  shall  appear  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  while  the  posterior  wall  is  depressed  with  a  blunt 
gorget  or  a  speculum.  In  this  method  of  operation  the  urethra  is 
avoided,  and  afterwards  a  female  catheter  is  introduced  through  this 
passage  into  the  bladder,  and  the  edges  of  the  vaginal  incision  are 
brought  together  by  suture,  as  originally  suggested  by  M.  Coste,  and 
first  practised  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims.  Immediate  closure  of  the  incision 
was  first  adopted  in  this  country  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lane.  Vagino-vesical 
lithotomy  is  suitable  for  the  extraction  of  large  calculi,  and  in  adults. 
Vidalhas  thus  operated  in  thirty  cases  without  any  death,  and  Yelpeau 
also  testifies  to  the  freedom  from  danger.  There  is  generally  no 
haemorrhage,  nor  subsequent  peritonitis;  but  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
is  a  common  result,  unless  the  precaution  be  taken  of  closing  the 
incision  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  apt  to  follow  all  these  operations  of  litho- 
tomy, although  the  last-named  method  is  least  liable  to  this  result. 

(4.)  Siipm-iJubic  lithotomy  has  been  recommended  in  the  female, 
as  an  occasional  resource;  when  the  stone  is  of  very  laro-e  size,  or 
the  pubic  arch  contracted,  or  perhaps  both  these  complications  'are 
associated. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

DISEASE!?  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  Bladder  is  subject  to  Diseases,  not  differing  in  their  nature  from 
those  of  other  organs ;  but  which  present  modifications  in  their 
pathology  and  symptoms,  and  thence  in  their  treatment.  Thus, 
inflammation,  known  as  Cystitis,  acute  and  chronic,  and  various 
Morbid  Growths  or  Tumours,  may  aifect  the  bladder.  But  the  Malfor- 
mations of  this  organ  are  peculiar ;  and  its  Functional  Conditions  are 
special  in  their  character ;  such  as  frequent  micturition,  retention  of 
urine,  incontinence  or  involuntary  escape  of  urine,  and  engorgement 
with  overflow  of  urine.  These  conditions  may  also  be  symptomatic 
of  the  diseases  referred  to,  which  involve  structural  alterations  in  the 
bladder. 

Cystitis — Acute.  — Structural  Gondition. — The  seat  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  bladder  is  primarily  the  mucous  membrane ;  occasionally, 
in  consequence  of  the  intensity  or  duration  of  the  process,  the  sub- 
cellular tissue  and  the  muscular  or  middle  coat  may  secondarily 
become  involved;  but  this  inflammation  never  occurs  in  the  middle 
and  outer  or  peritoneal  investment,  independently  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  portion  of  this  membrane  situated  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  is  most  commonly  and  severely  affected;  extending 
thence  to  the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane.  After  death,  the 
membrane  is  found  injected  and  reddened  in  specks  and  patches  ;  or  it 
may  have  assumed  a  greenish  slate  colour,  or  a  chocolate  tint,  when 
the  inflammatory  condition  has  been  of  some  duration.  Occasionally, 
lymph-effusion  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
forming  shreds  or  patches  of  lymph,  or  even  a  false  membrane  shghtly 
adherent  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  bladder.  Very  rarely,  this 
membrane  has  been  known  to  cause  retention  of  urine,  necessitating 
puncture  of  the  bladder ;  and  I  remember  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Kuox 
to  have  told  me  that,  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  seen  a  membranous 
vesical  cast  of  this  kind  drawn  out  of  the  bladder  by  supra-pubic 
puncture.    In  the  female,  it  is  sometimes  thrown  off  entire. 

Symptoms. — The  essential  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are — severe 
pain  and  sense  of  aching  weight  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes,  extending  down  the  urethra  into  the  perineum  and  down 
the  thighs  ;  this  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  frequent,  urgent,  and  soon 
intolerable  desire  to  pass  the  urine,  which  is  expelled  at  short  intervals, 
in  small  quantities,  by  spasmodic  straining  efforts.  These  symptoms 
are  those  of  simple  irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  an  extreme  degree. 
But  the  contracted  bladder,  forming  a  small,  round,  and  firm  tumour, 
is  exceedingly  painful  on  slight  pressure  over  the  pubes,  or  when 
touched  or  tilted  with  the  finger  through  the  rectum ;  and  the  character 
of  the  urine  also — high  coloured  and  acid,  mixed  with  mucus  or  pus, 
and  perhaps  tinged  with  blood — indicates  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
vesical  mucous  membrane.  The  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever  or 
constitutional  disorder  is  often  severe. 
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Cystitis  usually  commences  suddenly  and  runs  a  rapid  course ;  or 
it  may  supervene  on  the  chronic  foi'm  of  the  disease.  • 

Causes. — 'Acute  cystitis  is  commonly  the  consequence  of  an  extension 
of  inflammation  from  adjacent  parts  ;  most  frequently  from  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane,  by  gonorrhcsal  inflammation  extending  backwards 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  retrocedent  gonorrhoaa  ;  or  more  severe 
inflammation  may  have  extended  from  the  prostate,  the  rectum,  or 
the  kidneys.  Injuries  comprise — blows  and  pelvic  fractures,  opera- 
tions of  lithotrity,  prolonged  catheterism,  injections,  and  litho- 
tomy; in  the  female,  prolonged  and  instrumental  labours;  also  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  calculus ;  the  chemical  action  of  cantharides 
and  of  some  mineral  poisons,  and  strong 
diuretics ;  or  the  action  of  the  urine  itself, 
retained  and  decomposed,  as  in  stricture 
and  prostatic  enlargement.  The  disease 
arises  also  sometimes  from  gout,  or  from 
exposure  to  cold. 

Terminations. —  Resolution ;  or  the 
disease  may  subside  into  the  chronic 
form  ;  suppuration  in  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  (Fig.  893),  leading  to  peritonitis, 
or  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  fol- 
lowed by  urinary  infiltration  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  peri- 
neum ;  ulceration,  or  gangrene  of  the 
.  mucous  membrane,  in  the  worst  cases. 

Treatment. — Eemedial  measures  consist  in  derivation,  diluents  and 
alkalies  to  render  the  urine  unirritating,  and  the  influence  of  opium. 
Thus,  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  will  relieve  the  bladder  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  upward  column  of  blood ;  and  this  derivative 
effect  may  be  aided  by  leeches  to  the  perineum,  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  abdomen.  Laxative  aperients,  such  as  castor  oil,  preceded 
by  a  dose  of  calomel  at  the  beginning,  will  also  derive  from  the 
bladder  and  keep  the  bowels  free  from  irritation.  Diluent  drinks 
such  as  barley-water,  should  be  liberally  allowed ;  and  the  citrate  or 
nitrate  of  potash  largely  diluted.  Opium  may  be  advantageously 
administered  m  the  form  of  enemata  or  suppository,  thus  to  allay  the 
distressing  vesical  irritabiHty ;  while  the  continued  influence  of  opium 
^taken  internally,  tends  to  subdue  pain  and  inflammation.  Belladonna' 
hyoscyamus,  and  conium  have  also  some  reputed  efficacy,  whether  as 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  per  rectum.  ' 

If  cystitis  be  the  consequence  of  retrocedent  gonorrhoea,  the  return  of 
urethral  discharge  should  be  solicited  by  warm  fomentations  to  the 
penis,  or  wrapping  it  in  a  poultice.  When  the  urine  is  acid,  and  its 
sediment  yellowish  and  not  coherent,  but  purulent,  Sir  B  Brodie 
recommends  a  pill  of  calomel  two  grains,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium 
to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline' 
and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  brownish  adhesive  mucus  the  same 
author  advises  the  vinum  colchici  to  be  given  in  fifteen  minum  doses 
tarice  claiJy  for  three  or  four  successive  days.  ' 

Cystitis  resulting  from  cantharides  locally  or  internally  absorbed 
comes  on  usually  within  two  to  four  hours  after  the  dose;  the  symptoms 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  1994b.    (John  Hilton.) 
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soon  reacli  tteir  raaximum  of  intensity,  and  subside  in  from  six  to 
twelve  hours.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  and  full  doses  of  hyoscyamus 
should  be  given  every  half-hour  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  perfect 
rest  enjoined.  If  a  blister  has  been  the  cause,  it  must  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  surface  thoroughly  sponged  free  of  every  particle  of 
cantharides. 

Chronic  cystitis. — This  form  of  the  disease  presents  two  varieties  : 
inflammation  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  with  very  slightly  in- 
creased secretion,  or  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  muco-purulent 
matter.  The  one  condition  is  dmple  chronic  cystitis;  the  other  is 
known  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  or  cystorrhoea.  In  both  varieties, 
especially  the  catarrhal,  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  thickened, 
velvety,  and  of  a  dark  colour  ;  the  vessels  being  injected  or  congested, 
and  the  muscular  coat  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  same  symptoms  are  exhibited  in  both  states  of 
chronic  inflammation ;  and  modified  only  in  degree  from  those  of  acute 
inflammation.  But  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  distinguished  by 
the  discharge  of  tliick,  tenacious,  greyish  muco-purulent  matter  in  the 
urine,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  which  gradually  subsides  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  collected.  Under  the  urine,  it 
appears  as  a  semi-transparent,  whitish,  tenacious  jelly,  something  like 
parboiled  white  of  egg  ;  and  on  pouring  oif  the  urine,  it  hangs  slightly 
adherent  to  the  vessel,  and  then  slides  down  suddenly  in  a  lump ;  or  it 
can  be  poured  from  the  vessel  in  long  coils,  resembling  macaroni. 
This  mucous  deposit  may  be  tinged  with  blood,  or  present  white  streaks 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  urine  itself  becomes  brownish,  ammoniacal, 
and  foetid.  A  typhoid  febrile  condition  accompanies  this  advanced 
state  of  the  disease  ;  the  pulse  becoming  extremely  rapid  and  feeble, 
the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  with  great  prostration  and  cerebral 
oppression. 

Causes. — Acute  cystitis  may  subside  into  the  chronic  or  persistent 
form  of  inflammation.  But  chronic  cystitis  often  arises  independently, 
from  any  cause  of  long-continued  irritation  of  the  bladder ; — from 
calculi  and  other  foreign  bodies,  or  tumours  in  the  bladder;  or 
from  the  retention  and  decomposition  of  urine  ;  as  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  in  spinal  paralysis.^  The 
latter  disease  is  not  only  a  cause  of  retention — it  also  induces  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  by  impaired  innervation. 

Treatment. — The  same  plan  of  treatment  is  appropriate  as  in  acute 
cystitis,  only  modified  in  degree.  It  comprises  derivation  from  the 
bladder,  correction  of  an  irritant  state  of  the  urine,  and  the  influence 
of  opium  to  allay  pain  and  vesical  irritability.  Counter-irritation  may 
be  employed  by  means  of  a  mustard  poultice  or  iodine-paint,  applied 
to  the  supra-pubic  region;  or  a  blistering  liquid  of  cantharidine  in 
chloroform,  to  the  perineum,  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  more  par- 
ticularly, is  affected.  I  rarely  have  recourse  to  any  such  derivative 
treatment.  But  the  abundant  discharge  of  mucus  or  muco-purulent 
matter  and  the  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  which  especially  characterizo 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  render  certain  special 
treatment  necessary ;  to  arrest  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and' to  correct  the  state  of  the  urine.  Pareira  brava,  a  concen- 
trated decoction,  uva  ursi,  or  the  infusion  of  buchu,  given  with  the 
mineral  acids,  are  more  or  less  efficacious;  I  much  prefer  the  con- 
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cenh'ated  decoction  of  pareira  with  diluted  nitro-rauriatic  acid  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minim  doses.    The  acid  is  more  suitable  when  the  urine  is 
itself  alkaline,  than  when  it  subsequently  becomes  so  by  admixture 
with  alkaline  mucus  in  the  bladder.    Benzoic  acid* also  renders  alkaline 
.  urine  acid,  and  I  have  found  gallic  acid  useful  in  arresting  the  secretion 
of  ropy  mucus.   Injections  are  highly  serviceable,  when  no  acute  symp- 
toms are  present.   They  may  be  sedative,  as  decoction  of  popj)ies,  in 
quantities  of  not  more  than  two  ounces,  and  retained  for  half  a  minute 
once  a  day  ;  or  astringent  injections,  as  diluted  nitric  acid,  ten  minims 
gradually  increased  to  twenty  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes.    Sir  H.  Thompson  speaks  highly  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  beginning  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water;  and  next  to  this  agent,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  com- 
mencing with  one  grain  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  gradually  increased 
up  to  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  diluent.    Carbolic  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  two  or  three  drops  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  as  an 
injection,  is  said  to  have  a  corrective  influence  on  the  urine,  when 
foetid.     But  I  prefer  to  remove  the  muco-purulent  secretion,  as  it 
collects  from  time  to  time,  by  simply  washing  out  the  bladder  with 
tepid  water,  by   means  of  the  bladder-injecting  syringe  and  large 
double-current  catheter ;  throwing  in  the  injection  gently,  and  to  not 
more  than  three  or  four  ounces,  over  the  interior  of  the  sensitive  and 
instable  bladder.    Then  the  free  surface  can  be  treated  with  a  sedative 
or  astringent  solution,  more  efEecfcually.    By  these  measures,  coupled 
with  tonics  a,nd  a  generous  diet,  to  support  the  dread  exhaustion  of 
chronic  cystitis,  we  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease  to  a  fatal  issue.    In  conjunction  with  this  course  of  treatment 
the  removal  of  any  cause  in  operation  must  obviously  be  a  primary 
consideration.    Hence,  the  treatment  for 
stone  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  blad- 
der, or  perchance  a  tumour  in  this  organ ; 
and  the  various  causes  of  retention, — 
from   stricture,   enlarged    prostate,  or 
paralysis. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder. — These 
diseases  comprise — (1)  Fibrous  growth, 
of  a  warty  or  of  a  polypoid  character; 
(2)  Villous  or  vascular  growths;  (3) 
Cancer;  encephaloid,  scirrhus,  epithelial, 
colloid. 

Fibrous  groivth  springs  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  and 
consists  of  their  elemental  structures.  It 

commences  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed   

elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  resembling  a  warty  growth  and  sub- 
sequently enlarges,  protrudes,  and  assumes  a  polypoid  iovm    (Fig  894  ) 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2006.    Two  spongy  growths  9lio-}ifi^  fl„„„,  i    ^  r 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  near^hformces  of  t  e^uSe^s    S',.  IT 
stance  consists  of  so  id  medullary  cancer  -  their  siirfono  Li  \  ■ 
culent  character.    The  patient,  fL  LTe  yea!-  rsXSd  fS  thof '''' 

:  anus,  and  sometimes  in  the  glans  penis  •  freaupnt  ^fvnfn^  ^ T  •     .  Penneum, 
bloody  urine,  mixed  with  mufus,  orrciioiaSLr3  p\:;^^^^^^^  Z??*^' 
i  ZTe^ S^rS)^^^^^^''  ^'^"^  eve?7eLSrin'di;;^^Z 
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Fig.  895. 


Fig.  896.* 


The  symptoms  are  those  arising  from  any  cause  of  pain  and  irritation, . 
with  obstruction  to  micturition  ;  and  there  is  also  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  bladder.  Simulating  stone,  careful  sounding  to 
discover  the  situation  and  form  of  the  growth  may  show  distinctive 
characters.  Phosphatic  deposit  encrusting  the  growth  may,  however, 
still  mislead  as  to  its  true  nature  ;  but  the  fixed  position,  and  im- 
possibility of  passing  a 
sound  around  the  tu- 
mour, free  of  the  blad- 
der, will  aid  the  question 
of  diagnosis.  Yet,  the 
resemblance  to  an  en- 
cysted calculus  is  even 
then,  I  am  sure,  suffi- 
ciently perplexing  to 
perhaps  baffle  the  most 
careful  exploration. 

This  species  of  growth 
is  most  common  in  chil- 
dren and  young  persons. 
The  absence  of  blood  in 
the  urine,  or  in  any 
notable  quantity,  distin- 
guishes warty  or  polypoid  growth  from  both  the 
remaining  species — villous  growth  and  cancer. 

The  treatment  is  palliative,  to  allay  pain  and 
vesical  irritability,  with  the  use  of  a  catheter  when 
necessary.  Polypus  of  the  bladder  has  been  re- 
moved by  Aveling's  polyptrite  (Fig.  895),  ligature, 
or  the  knife.  In  one  case,  Civiale  succeeded  with 
a  lithotrite;  in  another,  Warner  with  a  ligatare, 
after  dilating  the  urethra  in  a  female,  the  tumour 
being  the  size  of  an  egg ;  and  in  fifteen  cases  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Senftleben,  ligature  or  the  knife  was 
used,  but  in  all,  except  one  instance,  with  fatal 
results.  He,  therefore,  suggests  supra-pubic  cys- 
totomy for  the  removal  of  vesical  polypus. 

Villous  growth  springs  also  from  the  mucous 
and  submucous  tissues,  and  consists  of  cellular  ele- 
ments and  large  looped  capillaries.  It  presents  in 
the  form  of  innumerable  fine  villous  processes  or 
tufts,  which  branch  off  from  the  base  in  every 
direction.  (Fig.  896.)  Floating  in  water,  this 
*  Eoy  Coll  Surg.  Mus.,  2005.  Two  vascular,  tufted,  shreddy,  and  flocculent 
growths,  springing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  near  the  orifice  of 
the  right  ureter;  and  a  smaller  one  from  the  membrane,  an  inch  above  the  prostate 
gland.  The  larger  growths  are  of  a  spheroidal  form,  about  three-quarters  ot  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  attached  by  narrow  bases;  the  branching  filaments  of  which 
they  are  chiefly  composed,  and  which  had  a  bright-red  colour,  float  freely  withm 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  sixty-five,  had  lead  palsy  tor 
sixteen  years.  About  five  months  before  <leath,  he  was  troubled  with  a  constant 
desire  to  pass  water,  micturating  every  half-hour,  and  discharging  apparently  fluid 
blood  Tliis  attack  continued  for  a  month ;  and  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  tne 
symptoms  returned,  and  proved  fatal  from  exhaustion  and  mcreased  paralytic 
symptoms.   (Sir  E.  Home.) 
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growth  appears  as  a  soft,  flocculent  body,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
marble  when  fully  developed.  Several  such  tumours  may  coexist, 
giving  to  the  interior  of  the  bladder  a  studded,  villous  appearance.  The 
structural  identity  of  the  villi  with  those  of  the  chorion  in  a  healthy 
state  is  remarkable. 

The  symptoms  are  not  peculiar,  either  with  regard  to  obstruction  or 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  th.e  bladder.  But  the  pain  and 
vesical  irritability  are  much  aggravated  ;  and  the  abundant,  oft-recur- 
ring draining  haemorrhage,  or  bloody  urine,  distinguishes  this  species 
of  growth  from  polypus.  Shreds  of  th.e  tumour  are  also  apt  to  appear 
in  the  urine,  which  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  confirm  the 
diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  palliative,  as  for  polypus.  Astringent  injections 
may  perhaps  be  used,  as  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate 
of  silver ;  and  astringents  taken  internally,  as  gallic  acid,  may  prove 
serviceable  in  arresting  tbe  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  Tonics,  especially 
iron  and  quinine,  with  a  nutritious  diet,  will  be  requisite  to  support 
the  patient  under  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  long-continued  pain, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  hsemorrhage.  The  introduction  of  any 
instrument  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  sounding  is  less 
effective  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  growth  so  soft  and  flocculent ;  cathe- 
terism  aggravates  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  may  provoke  bleeding  ; 
while  the  removal  of  a  villous  growth  would  be  equally  hazardous  and 
ineffectual. 

Cancer  of  the  bladder  is  more  common  than  the  last-named  species 
of  growth.  It  may  be  primary,  com- 
mencing in  the  bladder ;  or  secondary.  Fig.  gg?.* 
extending  from  the  prostate,  the  rectum, 
or  the  uterus.  The  species  is  most  fre- 
quently encephaloid  (Fig.  897),  and  usu- 
ally so  when  originating  in  the  bladder, 
always  of  this  kind  when  spreading  from 
the  prostate ;  scirrJms,  when  spreading 
from  the  rectum  or  the  uterus,  or  epithe- 
lial cancer  from  the  latter  organ.  Col- 
loid is  more  rare ;  but  in  post-mortem 
examination  I  have  met  with  this  species 
of  cancer  occupying  the  whole  interior 
of  the  bladder,  as  a  semi-transparent, 
greenish-yellow,  trembling  mass  of  jelly  ; 
as  if  the  organ  were  fully  distended  with 

urine.  Similar  colloid  deposits  were  found  in  the  uterus  and  rectum, 
and  in  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  ' 

Symptoms. — The  pain  of  cancer  in  the  bladder  is  very  severe,  but 
scarcely  ever  lancinating ;  and  is  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
to  the  loins,  hips,  thighs,  and  perineum.  Vesical  irritability  is  so 
active,  that  the  urine  is  ejected  every  few  minutes  ;  and  when  ulcera- 

_  *  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2003.  A  medullary  cancer,  of  spheroidal  shape,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  bladder,  between  four  and  five  inches  in  diam^-ter  • 
the  burface  is  lobulated  and  slightly  fissured.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is 
thickened,  but  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  not  covered  by  the  growth 
appeared  healthy.  From  an  old  man ;  with  signs  of  the  tumour,  of  long  duration. 
1  he  deep  inguinal  glands"  presented  a  very  hard  tumour,  some  weeks  before 
aeath.    (L.  Foakes.) 
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tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ensues,  it  is  expelled  with  sweatiiifr 
agony.  The  semen  also  may  be  emitted,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
evacuated,  or  the  bowel  itself  protruded,  during  the  writhing  eifort  to 
strain  off  the  last  few  drops  of  urine.  Profuse,  gushing  hcemorrhafjc, 
or  bloody  urine  and  of  an  alkaline,  foetid,  purulent  character;  with 
perhaps  the  appeai'ance  of  cancer-cells  in  the  urine  ;  are  tolerably  dis- 
tinctive of  cancer-growth  in  the  bladder.  Examination  with  the  finger, 
per  rectum,  may  discover  a  tumour  in,  or  involving,  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  But  the  presence  of  a  solid  tumour  in  the  situation  of  this 
organ  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  characteristic  of  cancer ; 
excepting  when  a  non-malignant  growth  has  attained  to  such  size  as  to 
occupy  the  bladder, — a  rare  event.  Then  the  diagnosis  will  turn  on 
the  general  severity  of  the  bladder-symptoms,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cancerous  structural  elements  in  the  urine.  But  it 
may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  cancer-cells  from  rudimentary  forms  of 
vesical  epithelium,  unless  a  mass  of  infiltrated  papilla  be  discharged. 
Age  and  sex  help  to  guide  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  scirrhus  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  men,  and  between  forty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
Constitutional  symptoms,  with  glandular  enlargements  in  the  iliac 
regions,  may  supervene  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
peculiar  cancerous  cachexia  is  even  then  not  well  mai'ked.  The  patient's 
general  health  and  aspect  is  that  of  a  person  worn  down  simply  from 
pain,  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  blood.  Calculus  sometimes  coexists  with 
cancer,  especially  encephaloid ;  and  the  presence  of  a  stone  may  be 
detected  by  sounding,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers  a  tumour ;  if 
the  mass  bleeds  readily  in  gently  exploring  with  the  instrument,  it  will 
probably  be  encephaloid. 

Treatment. — Palliative  measures  only  have  any  effect ;  comprising 
opiates,  administered  internally  and  sometimes  by  injection,  tonics,  and 
supporting  diet.    The  disease  is  invariably  fatal. 

TuBERCr.E  of  the  bladder  is  a  very  rai'e  affection ;  probably  never 
occurring  unassociated  with  tubercular  deposit  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  urinary  system  especially ;  the  kidneys  and  prostate, 
in  particular,  being  similarly  affected.  In  women,  it  has  been  known 
to  have  followed  primary  disease  in  the  uterus. 

The  aymiotoms  are  not  peculiar,  and  the  diagnosis  is  chiefly  negative. 
Great  pain,  and  extreme  irritability  of  the  bladder ;  with  the  absence 
of  obstruction  to  micturition,  and  of  a  calculus  or  other  foreign  body, 
of  heemorrhage  in  any  quantity,  and  of  any  perceptible  tumour;  to- 
gether with  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  and  progressive  emaciation. 
These  circumstances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  patient's  age, 
usually  early  or  middle  adult  life,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
disease. 

The  interior  of  the  bladder  presents  different  appearances,  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Tubercular  deposit  may  be  found,  in 
the  form  of  small  granulations,  seated  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
bladder,  and  more  often  at  the  base  or  neck  of  the  organ.  These  points 
may  have  coalesced,  but  they  continue  in  a  chronic  state  for  a  long 
period.  In  an  advanced  stage,  the  tubercular  matter  softens,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  gives  way,  forming  an  ulcer  of  variable  size,  but 
having  a  ragged  undermined  margin,  infiltrated  with  deposit.  Tuber- 
cular matter  is  now  discharged  in  the  urine,  which  can  be  recognized 
with  the  eye,  or  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope;  thus  at 
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length  declaring  tlie  nature  of  the  disease.  Ultimately,  the  extent  of 
ulcei-ation  may  be  such  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  and  then  a  very  large,  ragged  ulcer  is  found  after  death. 

Treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  constitutional  disease — tuber- 
culosis, and  the  remedies  for  chronic  cystitis. 

HEMATURIA. — Blood  in  the  urine,  or  simply  bloody  urine,  is  a 
symptom  only  of  disease  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  organs.  Varying 
in  quantity,  from  a  small  proportion  discoverable  only  by  the  micro- 
scope, to  an  amount  constituting  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  passed, 
tbe  admixture  of  blood  and  urine  may  be  estimated  by  corresponding 
dilferences  in  the  colour  of  the  urine.    When  blood  is  present  in  small 
quantity,  the  urine  has  a  brownish  or  smoky  tint ;  and  deposits  a 
reddish-brown  sediment  on  standing.    In  large  quantity,  the  lu'ine  has 
:  a  dark-brown,  muddy  colour,  like  chocolate ;  and  deposits  a  red  sedi- 
ment, adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Intermediate  tints  are  met 
with,  according  to  the  admixture  of  blood.    Heat  coagulates  the  blood 
into  a  brownish-grey  deposit,  leaving  a  clear  fluid  above  ;  and  micro- 
I  scopic  examination  exhibits  the  characteristic  red  blood-discs.  These 
;  tests,  especially  the  latter,  will  show  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine, 
;  and  thus  distinguish  hematuria  from  simply  dark  reddish-coloured 
1  urine,  due  to  other  causes — bile,  rhubai'b,  and  other  colouring  matters, 
I  or  to  mere  concentration  of  the  urinary  secretion. 

The  source  of  the  blood  in  htematuria,  and  thence  the  seat  of  the 
(disease,  may  be  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  parts: — (I)  the 
1  kidney ;  (2)  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  (3)  the  ureter ;  (4)  the  bladder ; 
( (5)  the  prostate ;  (6)  the  urethra. 

Causes. — Diseases  of  the  kidney,  acute  and  chronic;  injury,  as 
1  blows,  strains,  etc.  ;  calculus  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract — the 
1  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra  ;  violent  diuretics,  as  tur- 
1  pentine  or  cantharides ;  cystitis,  occasionally ;  villous  tumour  of  the 
1  bladder ;  the  hgemorrhagic  diathesis ;  certain  blood-diseases,  as  fever 
.  or  purpurq, ;  stricture  of  the  urethra ;.  urethral  chancre ;  chordee ;  local 
;  application  of  mechanical  and  chemical  agents. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  source  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  the  same  as  of 
t  these  causative  conditions.  But  the  general  ground  of  distinction  is 
t  this  : — when  hsematuria  is  renal,  the  urine  will  be  uniformly  mixed 
with  the  blood ;  when  it  is  vesical  or  prostatic,  the  first  portion  of 
V  urine  that  passes,  or  that  is  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  will  be  pale  and 
I  less  bloody  than  the  last,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  stream,  pure 
I  blood  only  may  escape;  when  proceeding  from  the  urethra,  the  blood 
!  may  be  mixed,  but  niore  often  unmixed,  with  urine,  passed  also  in  the 
:  form  of  worm-like  clots  or  casts  of  the  urethral  canal,  and  independently 
of  micturition. 

Treatment  must  always  have  reference  to  the  cause  of  hsematuria  

t  the  disease  whence  the  blood  emanates.  The  general  remedial  mea- 
ssures  are  rest,  the  recumbent  position,  and  astringents.  Grallic  acid 
I  in  particular,  sulphuric  acid,  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium,  or 
^  Ruspini's  styptic,  may  severally  be  administered  internally.  In  vesical 
hh^morrhage,  oil  of  turpentine  is  specially  efficacious  ;  in  doses  of  from 
t  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  suspended  in  mucilage.  Cold  may  be  applied  to 
t  the  hypogastrium,  perineum,  or  within  tbe  rectum  by  injection.  I  am 
iiin  favour  of  ice-cold  water  enemata.  The  management  of  the  blood 
'•collected  in  the  bladder  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinion.    It  is 
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Fig.  898. 


recommended  that  the  coagalum  should  be  broken  up  and  withdrawn, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  catheter  to  which  a  syringe  is  then 
applied,  the  blood  being  thus  gradually  extracted  by  suction  ;  or  the 
bladder  can  be  washed  out  by  means  of  a  large-eyed  double-current 
catheter  (Fig.  898),  as  in  a  case  which  I  attended  with  Dr.  Crisp, 
where  I  thus  removed  broken-down  clot,  with  some  ammoniacal  urine, 

to  the  amount  of  a  quart.  Generally, 
this  disturbance  of  the  clot  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  and  preju- 
dicial. Its  removal  is  apt  to  reopen 
the  vessels  and  renew  the  hsemov- 
rhage,  while  the  solvent  action  of  the 
urine  will  most  safely  and  eifectually 
bring  away  the  blood.  Opium  may 
succeed  in  controlling  the  urgent  de- 
sire to  micturate  ;  and  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  relieve  retention 
of  urine,  surgical  interference  can  be 
resorted  to. 

M  ALFO  RM  ATIONS . — Congen  ital  aber- 
rations  of  development  in  regard  to 
the  Bladder  are  not  commonly  met ' 
with ;  the  misery  any  such  condition 
entails  necessarily  precluding  the  un- 
happy individual  from  society.  Pro- 
bably, however,  such  cases  are  more 
numerous  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed ;  as,  since  surgical  attention 
has  been  directed  to  their  relief,  per- 
sons thus  afflicted  present  themselves 
more  frequently  at  Hospitals  and  in 
private  practice. 

Malformations  of  the  bladder  are 
of  three  kinds:— (1)  absence  of  the 
organ,  with  certain  abnormal  devia- 
tions of  the  ureters  ;  (a)  their  dii-ect 
communication  with  the  urethra,  (b) 
with  the  rectum,  (c)  with  the  vagina ; 
(2)  coexistence  of  two  or  more  blad- 
ders ;  (3)  extroversion  of  the  bladder, 
with  corresponding  deficiency  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  ex- 
posing the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ 
as  a  prominent  projection. 

Extroversion  of  the  bladder  de- 
mands more  particular  notice,  this 
malformation  being  susceptible  of  relief. 

With  absence  of  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  bladder,  the  pubio 
symphysis  is  sometimes  absent  also.  The  posterior  wall  and  base  of 
the  organ  are  then  pushed  forward  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  form 
a  prominence ;  the  mucous  membrane  having  a  red,  vascular  appear- 
ance, and  showing  the  orifices  of  the  two  ureters,  whence  the  urme 
trickling  down,  perpetually  moistens  the  surface.    From  beneath  the 
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lower  margin,  a  stort  imperfect  penis  depends,  wHcli  is  flattened,  as  if 
cleft  in  the  middle  line  into  tlie  urethra.  At  the  root  of  the  penis,  a 
rudimentary  prostate  exists,  the  ducts  opening  into  the  angle  between 
the  bladder  and  pubes.  A  pouch  of  integument  below  represents  the 
scrotum,  and  contains  the  testes,  with  usually  some  hernial  protrusion 
of  the  bowels  beneath  the  extroverted  bladder.  Both  sexes  are  liable 
to  this  malformation,  but  it  occurs  more  commonly  in  the  male.  In 
the  female,  the  generative  function  is  not  necessarily  wanting.  But,  in 
both  sexes,  the  extroverted  mucous  membrane  is  very  sensitive  and 
readily  bleeds  ;  while  the  continual  distillation  of  urine,  producing 
excoriation  of  the  parts  beneath,  and  pervading  the  patient  with  a  con- 
stant odour  of  stale  and  decomposing  urine,  renders  his  life  a  misery  to 
himself  and  intolerable  to  others  about  him. 

Treatment. — Mechanical  contrivances  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  artificial  abdominal  wall  over  the  bladder  to  catch 
the  urine  as  it  flows  ;  thus  preventing  excoriation  and  the  urinous 
odour.  An  india-rubber  bag  may  be  fastened  over  the  bladder  for 
this  purpose ;  but  great  nicety  of  fit  and  capability  of  adjustment  to 
the  various  positions  of  the  body  are  requisite  elements  in  any  such 
contrivance. 

Plastic  operations  have  also  been  devised  with  the  view  of  restoring 
the  deficient  abdominal  wall,  and  thus  closing  in,  or  as  it  were  com- 
pleting, the  bladder.  An  ingenious  operation  of  this  kind  was  origin- 
ally performed  by  M.  Adolphe  Richard,  in  October,  1853  ;  it  was 
founded  upon  one  performed  by  M.  Nelaton  for  a  lesser  degree  of 
deformity — simple  epispadias — in  the  early  part  of  1852.  Subsequently, 
in  1859.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  the  use  of  two  reversed 
flaps,  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  turned  with  the  skin 
surface  towards  the  bladder.  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres, 
of  New  York,  operated  in  two  cases  on  the  same  principle  ;  and 
the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  exposed  bladder  was  dissected  up 
and  brought  together  by  sutures  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  re- 
flected flap.  Into  this  country,  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  was  the  first  to 
introduce  an  important  modification  of  the  operation, — reversed  and 
superimposed  flaps  taken  from  the  groins,  at  the  sides  of  the  blad(^er  ; 
whereby  a  better  supply  of  nourishment  is  provided,  from  the  recur- 
rent branches  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  for  primary  union  to  take 
place.  Mr.  John  Wood  has  completed  the  operation,  in  all  its  details, 
and  has  been  the  most  successful  operator. 

The  operation  now  consists  of  two  stages :  the  first,  to  effect  the 
closure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder ;  the  second,  after  an  interval 
of  about  a  month,  to  close  in  the  lower  part,  and  to  form  a  prepuce  and 
complete  the  urethra.  Closure  of  the  bladder  is  accomplished  by 
reflecting  two  triangular  flaps  of  skin,  one  on  each  side  of  the  exposed 
bladder,  with  their  bases  downwards,  and  attached  to  the  skin  of  the 
groin  at  Poupart's  ligament.  The  apex  of  each  flap  meets  the  other  at 
the  median  line  above  the  extroverted  bladder,  so  that  the  raw  surfaces 
exposed  by  lifting  them  are  continuous  at  that  point.  The  inner  edges 
of  the  flaps  are  made  close  up  to  the  bladder,  and  are  brought  together 
in  the  median  line,  and  united  by  interrupted  wire  sutures.  The  penis 
may  then  be  fastened  down  to  the  sci'otum  by  a  silver  wire  suture 
passed  through  the  frgenum,  to  allow  a  free  escape  of  the  urine.  The 
angles  of  the  groin  and  umbilical  incisions  are  then  to  be  united  by 
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wire  sutures.  Completion  of  the  urethra  and  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
puce—according to  Wood's  operation — "  consists  in  raising  the  whole 
front  of  the  scrotum,  together  with  the  skin  covering  the  lower  side  of 
the  penis — going  deep  enough  to  include  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
dartos — so  that  these  tissues  form  a  sort  of  bridge  of  skin  connected 
with  the  groin  on  both  sides.  This  is  then  lifted  over  the  penis,  which 
the  great  extensibility  of  the  parts  permits  easily  to  be  done,  and 
placed  upon  a  bed  or  raw  surface,  prepared  for  its  lodgment  by 
turning  down  a  collar  or  flap  from  the  arched  border  of  the  bladder- 
covering  above,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  urethra  and  penis  below, 
as  far  forward  as  the  glans.  A  continuous  thin  wire  suture  holds  tlie 
deeper  or  reversed  flaps  together,  and  a  single  line  of  interrupted 
sutures  connects  the  transplanted  scrotal  structures  to  the  border  of 
the  bladder-covering.  The  gap  in  the  scrotal  wall  is  afterwards 
easily  closed  in  over  the  testicles  by  the  great  extensibility  of  tlje 
binder  part  of  the  bag,  which  is  left  intact ;  the  margins  of  the  wound 
being  brought  together  vertically  by  thickisb  wire  sutures  that  will 
not  easily  cut  out." 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  these  plastic  operations,  Mr.  "Wood  finds 
that  in  the  first  stage,  or  closure  of  the  bladder,  the  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  exposed 
bladder  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  walls  upon  the  contained 
viscera.  In  the  second  stage — that  of  forming  the  new  prepuce  and 
completing  the  urethra — the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  occurrence 
of  erections  in  the  imperfect  penis,  excited  perhaps  by  in-itation  of 
the  sutures  ;  thus  displacing  the  united  parts,  or  rupturing  the  newly 
formed  adhesions,  before  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  tension. 

After-treatment. — The  former  difficulty  referred  to,  is  best  obviated 
by  position  of  the  patient,  after  operation ;  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up,  tied  together,  and  placed  over  a  high  bolster.  This 
relaxes  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  muscles  connected  with  Poupart's 
ligament  completely,  and  also  allows  the  urine  to  drain  off  by  gravi- 
tation from  the  raw  and  adhering  surfaces.  Erections  are  most  effec- 
tually controlled  by  continued  cold  applications,  as  by  irrigation  or  ice- 
bags. 

Results  of  Operatioyi. — Richard's  case  was  unsuccessful,  death 
ensuing,  in  nine  days,  from  peritonitis.  Ayres's  two  cases  were  both 
successful.  So  also  was  another  by  Mr.  Michel,  1868  ;  that  of  a  male 
child,  fourteen  months  old.  But"  Mr.  Wood  records  eight  cases  of 
operation  ("Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  1869),  in  none  of  which  was  there 
the  slightest  approach  to  peritonitis ;  and  all  recovered,  except  the  first 
case,  which  terminated  fatally,  deai,h  however  not  resulting  from  the 
operation.  The  success  of  operation,  in  curing  or  relieving  the  mal- 
formation, has  been  variable ;  sometimes  a  perfect  result,  sometimes  a 
complete  failure,  sometimes  a  greatly  improved  condition. 

Functional  Morbid  Conditions.  —  The  bladder  is  subject  to 
functional  morbid  conditions,  which  may,  or  may  not,  involve  struc- 
tural alterations  in  the  organ. 

These  conditions  of  function  comprise  :—(l)  Irritability  ^of  the 
bladder,  with  frequent  micturition ;  (2)  spasmodic  action  ;  (3)  neu- 
ralgia;  (4)  paralysis;  (5)  atony;  (6)  incontinence  or  involuntary 
escape  of  urine;  (7)  engorgement  of  the  bladder,  and  overflow  of 
urine ;  (8)  retention  of  urine. 
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The  anatomical  construction  of  the  bladder  has  important  relations 
to  these  various  functional  conditions  of  this  organ.  A  recapitulation 
of  its  structure  (p.  599)  will  tend  to  elucidate  their  pathology. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  essentially  a  hollow  expansion  of  mucous 
membrane,  continuous  with  that  of  the  uretei's  above  and  the  urethra 
below  ;  the  function  of  this  membranous  bag  being  simply  to  receive 
and  retain  the  urine,  as  secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  conveyed  by  the 
ureters,  until  convenience  may  permit  of  its  discharge  through  the 
urethral  passage  of  exit,  from  time  to  time.  Accordingly,  the  external 
aspect  of  this  receptacle  is  closely  surrounded  with  bands  of  muscular 
fibres — the  unstriped  variety — disposed,  amid  cellular  tissue,  in  figure- 
of-eight  spiral  loops,  running  vertically,  obliquely,  and  borizontally. 
These  muscular  bands  are  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels — the 
superior  and  inferior  vesical  arteries — with  also  some  branches  of  the 
uterine  arteries  in  the  female — both  of  which  are  divisions  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery ;  they  inosculate  and  issue  in  large  plexuses  of 
veins.  The  latter  are  situated  chiefly  at  the  neck,  sides,  and  base  of 
the  bladder,  and  terminate  in  tbe  internal  iliac  veins.  Lymphatics 
accompany  the  veins  in  their  course.  Nerves  are  supplied,  partly 
from  the  sacral  plexus,  itself  derived  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  these 
nerves  are  also  distributed  on  the  base  and  neck  of  the  bladder ;  but 
a  large  supply  coming  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  great 
sympathetic  is  distributed  on  the  upper  surface  and  remaining  portion 
of  the  bladder,  not  supplied  by  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves.  The 
muscular  bands,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular  tissue 
together  form  a  second  layer  or  coat,  superimposed  on  the  "  mucous 
coat,"  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  ramify  and  terminate ;  while 
externally,  this  "muscular  coat"  is  partially  invested  by  a  reflection 
of  the  peritoneum,  forming  the  "  peritoneal  coat." 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder. — This  functional  condition  is  de- 
noted by  frequent  micturition,  of  a  more  or  less  painfully  urgent 
character. 

The  healthy  irritability  or  contractility  of  the  bladder  is  the  vital 
property  of  the  muscular  hands,  in  its  middle  coat.  Stimulated  by  the 
urine  accumulated  in  the  bladder,  they  contract  both  vertically  and 
transversely,  and  by  their  combined  action — aided  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscular  parietes  compressing  the  viscera 
downwards  on  the  bladder — the  contents  of  the  organ  are  expelled,  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  pathological  condition  of  undue  or  in- 
creased irritability  is,  therefore,  immediately  referable  to  the  muscular 
or  middle  coat  of  the  bladder;  but  the  painfully  urgent  desire  to 
evacuate  its  contents  arises  from  a  similar  exalted  sensibility  of  one  or 
other  systems  of  nerves,  or  may  be  referable  to  both. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder — thus  a  musculo-nervous  functional  con- 
dition of  this  organ — is  itself  a  symptom  only ;  yet  it  is  one  which  has 
a  wide-spread  etiology,  comprising  both  local  and  constitutional  causes ; 
the  latter  relating  chiefly  to  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  or  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  connected  frequently  with  various  hygienic  and 
social  habits  of  life.  Vesical  irritability  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a 
symptom  which  may  be  selected  for  the  convenience  of  associating 
much  valuable  clinical  experience  pertaining  to  diseases,  different  in 
themselves  ;  but,  as  a  symptom,  it  may  have  also  a  valuable  etiological 
significance,  by  loading  to  the  discovery  of  latent  disease  in  operation, 
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in  perchance  some  distant  and  previously  unsuspected  organ  or  part  of 
the  body;  while  the  continued  influence  of  any  such  disease,  and 
thence  its  prognosis,  may  perhaps  be  determined  by  the  persistence  of 
the  vesical  irritability.  Consequently,  rational  curative  treatment  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  disease,  which  has  been  thus  indicated 
and  estimated. 

Causes. — The  bladder  has  its  nervous  and  vascular  relations  to  sur- 
rounding organs,  and  to  organs  distant  in  the  body — both  in  health  and 
disease.    This  twofold  relation  to  other  organs,  through  the  medium 

tlie  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  is  the  key  to  the  etiology  of 
irritability  of  the  bladder.  But  the  organ  itself  may  be  the  seat  of 
irritation,  in  disease  of  the  bladder ;  or  its  contents  may  be  the  source 
of  direct  irritation,  as  by  the  presence  of  stone,  blood,  or  morbid  con- 
ditions of  urine. 

All  the  causative  conditions  of  vesical  irritability  are  conveniently 
arranged  under  two  general  heads  : — 

Local  causes. — Diseases  of  surrounding  organs  which  cluster  around 
the  bladder,  may  severally  operate  as  causes  of  its  irritability.  The 
majority  of  these  diseases  aifect  the  bladder  through  either  its  nervous 
or  vascular  relations  with  the  organ  diseased.  But  some  apparently 
act  mechanically,  in  reducing  the  capaoiti/  of  the  bladder  as  a  receptacle 
for  urine ;  by  pressure  from  a  tumour  of  the  rectum  or  uterus,  or  by 
displacement  of  the  latter  organ.  Diseases  of  the  bladder  itself  may 
sometimes  act  mechanically  in  like  manner  ;  by  hypertrophy  or  thick- 
ening of  the  wall  of  this  organ,  or  by  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
prostate.  In  either  way,  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  being  diminished, 
while  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  and  conveyed  into  it  continues 
undiminished,  or  is  perchance  increased,  a  more  frequent  discharge  of 
urine  is  necessitated — a  more  frequent  micturition,  and  thus  the 
phenomenon  of  vesical  irritability  will  be  established.  Other  organic 
diseases  of  the  bladder,  as  cancer,  may  operate  in  part  mechanically ; 
but  more  especially,  by  inducing  an  exalted  state  of  the  vital  property 
of  irritability  or  contractility  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder. 
Cystitis,  in  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation,  being  unattended  by  any 
notable  thickening  of  the  bladder,  would  seem  to  have  a  similar 
influence.  So  also  morbid  contents  of  the  bladder ;  as  various  con- 
ditions of  the  urine,  the  presence  of  blood  or  of  a  stone. 

The  various  local  diseases  which  operate  as  causes  of  vesical  irrita- 
bility may  be  enumerated  in  connection  with  the  organs  themselves,  as 
follow  : — (1.)  Habitual  constipation  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectum ; 
principally — haemorrhoids,  fissured  anus,  inflammation  of  the  rectum, 
stricture,  cancer,  abscess  about  the  rectum,  and  fistula  in  ano.  (2.) 
Displacements  and  Diseases  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina ;  chiefly — pro- 
lapsus uteri  or  vaginse,  acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  cancer, 
fibrous  tumour.  (3.)  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  organic,  spasmodic, 
inflammatory,  also  phimosis.  (4.)  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  gland; 
chiefly — chronic  enlargement,  inflammation,  cancer,  and  other  tu- 
mours. (5.)  Diseases  of  the  Bladder;  chiefly — hypertrophy,  cystitis 
(acute  and  chronic),  cancer,  stone,  hgemorrhage,  hernia.  Morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  Urine,  with  Urinary  Deposits,  rank  as  local  causes  of 
irritability  by  their  direct  operation  on  the  interior  of  the  bladder  ;  but, 
as  pertaining  to  Urinary  Pathology,  they  are  included  under  the  second 
general  heading. 
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Constitutional  causes. — This  great  class  of  causes  embraces — (1) 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  (2)  tbose  of  the  nervous  system. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  Blood  result  from  perversions  of  the 
blood-forming  processes  ;  (a)  by  mal-assimilation,  primarily  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  or  secondarily  in  that  of  nutrition  ;  (6)  by  mal- 
excretion,  through  the  kidneys,  skin,  or  liver.  Diseases  of  the  organs 
severally  concerned  in  these  processes,  gives  rise  to  the  consequent 
blood-conditions;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are  manifested  by  corre- 
sponding states  of  the  urine  and  urinary  deposits ;  the  whole  consti- 
tuting Urinary  Pathology.  In  relation  to  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
the  organic  conditions  are  remote  causes ;  the  urinary  conditions  are 
direct  or  immediate  causes ;  while  the  blood- vascular  system  is  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  chief  of  the  causative  urinary  con- 
ditions are — lithic  acid  and  lithates,  oxalates,  and  phosphates. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  Nervous  System  comprise  diseases  of  the 
Nervous  centres— brain, and  spinal  cord;  and  of  the  ganglionic  centres 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Diseases  of  these  central  organs, 
and  of  organs  generally,  being  severally  connected  through  the  nervous 
system,  they  may  thence  become  causes  of  vesical  irritability. 

It  thus  appears  that  diseases  of  organs  distmit  from  the  urinary 
bladder  in  the  body  are  brought  to  bear  upon  this  organ,  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems;  just  as  local  diseases 
generally  operate,  in  like  manner,  upon  it.  Hence  the  wide-spread 
etiology  of  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — Remedial  measures  must  of  course  have  reference  to 
any  cause  or  causes  in  operation.  The  treatment  of  local  causes  will 
be  found  in  the  various  sections  of  this  work,  as  pertaining  to  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum,  etc. ;  and  the  treatment  of  constitutional  causes,  both 
fi'om  a  remedial  and  preventive  point  of  view,  is  a  large  and  special 
subject,  which  is  considered,  as  relating  to  Urinary  Diseases,  and 
Deposits,  at  p.  646  of  this  volume. 

Spasm  of  the  Bladdeb. — This  affection  is  said  to  be  an  involun- 
tary, uncontrollable,  and  exceedingly  painful  contraction  of  the 
■bladder,  occurring  from  time  to  time  ;  the  cause  usually  being  in- 
flammation, stone,  morbid  growth,  etc.  Spasm,  like  irritability,  is  a 
symptom  only,  of  which  disease  is  the  cause.  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
both  these  symptoms  as  the  same,  but  as  differing  in  their  degree  of 
intensity;  spasm  representing  excessive  irritability,  and  an  acutely 
painful  urgency  of  micturition. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  that  of  cystitis,  and  the  removal 
of  any  foreign  body  from  the  bladder. 

Neuralgu. — Excessive  sensibility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  an 
occasional  affection;  unaccompanied  with  any  apparent  disease  dis- 
coverable during  life  or  after  death.  This  painful  affection  seems  to 
arise  more  often  from  constitutional  causes,  resulting  in  a  generally 
depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  circulation ;  espe- 
cially from  chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  anaemia  consequent  on  mala- 
rious poisoning.  But  vesical  neuralgia  may  also  proceed  from  rectal 
constipation,  the  irritation  of  sexual  excesses,  habitual  masturbation, 
or  other  local  causes.  A  correct  diagnosis  is  very  important,  lest 
perchance  stone  in  the  bladder  or  some  disease  of  the  organ  be  mis- 
taken for  neuralgia  ;  or  the  worse  error  be  committed,  of  attributing 
a  merely  neuralgic  affection  to  some  such  organic  cause. 
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Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles  ;  the  removal 
01  any  causative  condition  referred  to,  and  the  administration  of 
anodynes,  or  their  topical  influence  by  suppositories,  with  tonics  a 
well-regulated  diet  and  state  of  the  bowels,  change  of  air,  and  other 
hygienic  resources.  One  of  the  worst  cases  I  ever  had,  was  in  an  old, 
enfeebled  debauchee,  subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  and  whose  rectum 
was  often  loaded  with  the  feculent  matter  of  hard,  undigested  food. 
He  became  much  relieved  by  removing  this  source  of  irritation. 

Pakaltsis  of  the  Bladder.— This  condition  of  the  bladder  signifies 
a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  its  muscular  fibres,  by 
failure  of  the  nervous  supply  to  this  organ. 

The  paralysis  may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  the  usual  cause  is 
some  lesion  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  nervous  centres.  Thus,  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  injury  to  the  brain  or  spine  ;  or  from  disease,  as 
apoplexy,  softening,  or  other  structurally  destructive  disease.  Some- 
times the  paralysis  seems  to  be  dependent  on  functional  conditions, — as 
in  hysteria ;  spinal  debility  induced  by  sexual  excesses  ;  reflex  action 
from  some  adjacent  source  of  irritation,  as  haemorrhoids  and  after 
operations  for  their  removal ;  the  shock  of  injury ;  the  result  of 
fever;  and  the  influence  of  certain  medicinal  agents,  as  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus. 

These  two  classes  of  causative  conditions  have  each  an  important 
characteristic.  The  functional  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder  pro- 
duce only  a  temporary  effect ;  and  the  structural  causes  generally 
involve  other  parts — they  are  not  restricted  in  their  action  to  local 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  alone.  Such  limited  paralysis  of  the  whole 
organ,  producing  retention  of  urine,  or  of  its  neck  only,  producing  in- 
continence, is  extremely  rare ;  it  is  usually  not  a  paralytic  condition, 
but  simply  atony  from  over-distension. 

Treatment. — Palliative  measures  consists  in  emptying  the  bladder 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cystitis  consequent 
on  the  paralysis  and  retention  of  urine.  The  urine  must  be  dra^vn  off, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  full-sized  catheter.  It  should 
be  used  gently,  the  bladder  having  lost  its  sensibility  to  pain  when 
injury  is  inflicted,  and  the  urethra  being  often  in  a  lax  state.  The 
stream  of  urine  drawn  off  will  be  small,  or  even  dribbling,  owing  to 
the  bladder  having  lost  its  contractile  power  ;  propulsion  depending 
on  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone,  when  not  involved  in  the 
paralysis.  Chronic  cystitis  should  be  treated  principally  by  local  means  ; 
injections  of  tepid  water  to  wash  out  the  bladder,  followed  by  weak 
astringent  injection.  Curative  measures  must  be  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  innervation — the  supply  of  nervous  influence. 

In  chronic  cases,  not  traumatic,  strychnia,  ii"on,  arsenic,  cantharides, 
and  ergot  of  rye,  may  prove  beneficial;  while,  of  local  agents,  blister- 
ing, cold  douches,  and  electricity  are  the  most  promising. 

Atony,  from  over-distension. —  It  is  highly  important  to  observe 
the  distinction  between  this  condition  of  the  bladder  and  paralysis. 
Unlike  the  latter  condition,  atony  always  arises  from  some  organic  ob- 
struction— stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  mechanically  impeding  the 
evacuation  of  urine,  or  from  long-continued  retention ;  thus  overcoming 
the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder,  instead  of  arising  from  any  failure 
of  this  power.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  urine,  or  by 
its  accumulation,  is  simply  greater  than  the  expelling  force.    Hence,  a 
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Fig.  899.* 


portion  remains  behind  after  each,  act  of  micturition,  and  this  residual 

nrine  having  amounted  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  ounces  in  quantity,  it 

beo'ins  to  expand  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 

leakage  takes,  place,  when  strong  expul- 
sive force  is  exercised,  or  by  relaxation 

of  the  sphincter  during  sleep.    But  the 

resistance  prevails,  and  the  contractile 

power  is  gradually  more  and  more  over- 
'  come  by  continued  distension  of  the  blad- 
■  der  ;  until  the  muscular  fibres  are  over- 
:  stretched,  and  the  cavity  of  the  organ 

becomes  proportionately  enlarged.  The 

bladder  is  in  a  permanently  atonic  and 
I  enlarged  condition.   (Fig.  899.) 

Treatment. — Curative  measures  will 
1  consist  in  the  removal  of  any  cause  of 
I  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  urine, 
iand  the  prevention  of  its  accumulation 
:in  the  bladder.  The  urine  should  be 
1  regularly  drawn  off  once  or  twice  a  day, 
i  in  order  to  enable  the  muscular  fibres  to 
]  recover  their  normal  condition  of  con- 
1  traction  and  tone.  A  small,  slow  stream  of  urine  will  be  procured,  the 
(Contractile  power  of  the  bladder  being  overcome  by  distension.  By 
I  this  mechanical  relief,  a  more  or  less  completely  successful  result  may 
Ibe  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the  tone  may  then  be  reinforced  by 
1  medicinal  treatment;  chiefly,  by  the  stimulants  of  nervous  action, 
s  general  and  local,  employed  in  paralysis.  Injections  of  cold  water 
iinto  the  bladder  have  a  direct  and  marked  beneficial  effect. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  function  of  micturition  remain  to  be 
I  noticed. 

Inconttnence  of  Urine. — An  involuntary  escape  of  urine  differs 
ffrom  frequent  micturition,  which  is  of  a  voluntary,  although  painfully 
1  urgent,  character. 

Incontinence  may  occur  under  two  opposite  conditions.  In  children, 
:and  only  during  sleep,  when  the  voluntary  power  of  retention  is  tem- 
porarily suspended,  the  bladder  then  emptying  itself ;  in  ad.idts  of  all 
cages,  from  retention  amounting  to  over-distension,  a  certain  quantity  of 
tthe  urine  then  running  off  and  leaving  a  quantity  still  retained, — an 
event  which  may  happen  during  sleep  or  waking.    An  involuntary 
escape  of  urine,  in  the  adult,  always  indicates  a  distended,  not  an  empty, 
sst^te  of  the  bladder.  ' 

The  causes  of  incontinence  differ  accordingly.  In  childhood  and 
}youth,  it  generally  arises  from  debility,  or  intestinal  irritation  ;  some- 
ttimes  from  the  evil  habit  of  masturbation,  or  an  acid  state  of  the  urine. 
Iln  adult  life,  its  causes  are  those  of  retention — paralysis  affecting  the 
bbladder,  atony  from  over-distension,  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  cystitis, 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  BB.  10.  Atrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  bladder  to 
»about  four  times  its  natural  size,  and  extreme  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  • 
.^sacculation,  in  the  form  of  nine  small  pouches  or  saccnli,  from  the  posterior  and  left 

l^n  li   7        f  1"^     '  ''rl  ""^^  :  "°  appearance  of  fasciculi.  The 

nmiddle  lobe  of  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  m  the  form  of  an  elevated  ridge,  at  the  neck 

ootScti^gSkS^  ''''  """^      ''''  "l'---'^^' 
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stone.  In  the  fem.ale,  incontinence  is  generally  the  result  of  some  injury 
to  the  urethra,  impairing  or  destroying  the  action  of  the  sphincter ; 
such  as  sloughing  from  pressure  in  difficult  labour,  from  the  application 
of  instruments  in  delivery,  or  from  over-dilatation  of  the  urethra  for 
the  removal  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  but  the  incontinence  is  not  un- 
frequently  an  hysterical  affection. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  structural  disease 
or  malformation  ;  occasionally,  of  disorganization  resulting  from  injury, 
as  from  a  kick  or  fall  on  the  perineum,  or  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
The  incontinence  is  then  usually  a  continual  dribbling,  the  urine  run- 
ning off  from  the  bladder  as  fast  as  it  arrives  there  from  the  kidneys. 
This  condition,  therefore,  differs  from  both  the  ordinary  modes  of  in- 
continence, in  childhood  or  adult  life.  It  differs  also  from  frequent 
micturition,  not  only  in  its  involuntary  character,  but  in  there  being 
no  distinct  acts  of  micturition. 

Treatment. — In  children. — A  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  in- 
dicated, combined  sometimes  with  sedatives.  The  vinum  ferri  is  often 
beneficial,  or  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  quinine,  strychnia,  or  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  niay  be  administered  vrith  advantage.  Of 
course,  the  doses  of  these  agents  must  be  apportioned  to  the  early 
period  of  life.  Sir  H.  Thompson  speaks  highly  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna ;  commencing,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  with  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain  twice  a  day,  and  increasing  the  dose 

Fig.  900. 


as  far  as  it  can  be  safely  borne,  when  requisite.  In  extremely  obstinate 
cases,  he  has  succeeded  by  applying  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra  and  neck 
of  the  bladder.  And  in  the  female,  this  remedy  is  also  easily  applicable. 
The  sacro-lumbar  region  may  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  cold 
douche  every  morning,  or  to  counter-irritation,  occasionally,  by  blister- 
ing. Any  source  of  intestinal  irritation,  as  worms,  must  be  removed ; 
masturbation,  if  practised,  should  be  prevented,  if  possible ;  and  acidity 
of  the  urine  corrected.    Under  this  course  of  treatment,  the  child,  who 
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previously  had  wetted  his  bed  perhaps  every  night,  may  at  length 
retain  his  water ;  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  whole  night  to  pass 
without  seeing  that  the  little  patient's  bladder  is  relieved  voluntarily. 
With  proper  management,  the  child  will,  after  puberty,  generally  out- 
grow the  complaint. 

In  adults. — Catheterism,  to  relieve  the  distended  bladder,  is  always 
the  primary  indication  of  treatment.  Other  remedial  measures  must 
have  reference  specially  to  the  causes  of  incontinence.  In  cases  of  an 
incurable  character,  a  urinal  may  be  worn  with  great  comfort.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  used,  such  as  a  gum-elastic  bag  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  attached  by  a  tube  to  the  penis.    (Fig.  900.) 

Bngokgement  of  the  Bladder,  and  overflow  of  Urine.  —  The 
regorgement  of  the  bladder,  of  French  authors,  consists  in  partial  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  occasional  overflov),  of  quite  an  involuntary 
character.  It  depends  on  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  enlarged  pro- 
state ;  this  body  rising  up  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  forming  a 
con'esponding  receptacle  behind  it,  in  which  urine  accumulates.  When 
the  fluid  rises  above  the  level  of  the  enlarged  prostate,  an  overflow  takes 
place,  leaving  the  bladder  still  engorged.  This  state  of  repletion  and 
overflow  is  proportionate  to  the  size  and  obstruction  offered  by  the 
prostate. 

The  treatment  by  catheterism,  as  peculiar  to  enlarged  prostate,  will 
be  described  with  that  condition. 

Retention  of  Urine. — This  absence  of  micturition  is  considered  in 
connection  with  Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

diseases  of  the  peostatb. 

The  Prostate  Grland,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra,  is  subject  to  certain  Diseases :  Inflam- 
mation or  Prostatitis,  acute  and  chronic ;  Hypertrophy  or  simple 
enlargement,  in  advanced  age;  Atrophy;  Cancer;  Cysts;  Tubercle; 
Calculus. 

These  diseases,  identical  in  their  nature  with  the  same  diseases  of 
other  parts,  require  notice  only  in  so  far  as  they  present  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  prostate,  and  relative  to  the  bladder ;  which  accordingly 
modify  the  treatment. 

Inflammation  op  the  Prostate,  or  Prostatitis. — Actite  prostatitis 
rarely  occurs  unconnected  with  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
urethra. 

Symptoms. — A  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  is  experienced  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  perineum ;  frequent  and  painful 
micturition,  the  pain  increasing  towards  the  close  of  the  act ;  with  a 
constant  straining  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowel,  and  great  pain  in 
deffecation,  the  motions  having  a  somewhat  flattened  form  ;  while  an 
enlarged  and  exquisitely  tender  state  of  the  prostate  is  discovered  by 
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examination  with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  accom- 
panying inflammatory  fever  is  often  very  acute  ;  commencing  with 
rigors,  and  leading  to  a  high  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

As  the  prostate  enlarges,  micturition  becomes  diflBcult,  and  total 
retention  may  ensue  from  the  obstruction.  An  attempt  to  pass  an 
ordinary  catheter  meets  with  some  opposition,  and  produces  great 
pain,  when  the  instrument  reaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Causes. — Prostatitis  is  usually  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  the 
urethral  inflammation  extending  upwards  to  the  prostate,  or  of  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  or  of  injury  in  the  violent  use  of  stricture  or  lithotrity 
instruments ;  or  it  results  from  the  irritation  of  a  calculus,  strong 
injections,  or  cauterization  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  Cold  and  damp 
to  the  perineum  will  also  give  rise  to  it,  and  especially  in  gouty  or 
rheumatic  subjects.  As  occasional  causes  may  be  mentioned — alcoholic 
drinks  and  inordinate  sexual  excitement,  when,  in  either  case,  urethritis 
already  exists,  or  hard  riding  on  horseback.  As  an  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation it  is  very  rare. 

It  terminates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  resolution  or  in  sup- 
puration, or  becomes  chronic  inflammation. 

Treatment. — Local  blood-letting  from  the  perinetim  affords  the 
greatest  relief.  Ten  or  twenty  leeches  should  be  applied,  or  cupping 
performed  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  ounces ;  followed  by  warm 
poppy-head  fomentations  and  hip-baths.  Pain  is  best  relieved  by 
opiate  suppositories  ;  as  of  pil.  saponis  co.,  five  or  ten  grains.  A  free 
purgation,  and  subsequently  gentle  action  of  the  bowels,  with  anti- 
nionial  salines  and  low  diet,  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment. Retention  of  urine  may  yield  under  a  full  dose  of  opium, 
or  necessitate  the  occasional  use  of  the  gum-elastic  catheter.  By 
promptly  adopting  these  measures,  the  inflammation  may  subside, 
without  suppuration;  although  there  is  always  a  liability  to  relapse, 
the  prostate  remaining  enlarged  and  hardened  for  some  time,  with 
some  difficulty  or  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  stream  of  urine. 

Abscess  of  Prostate. — Suppuration  is  preceded  by  throbbing  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  in  the  perineum ;  the  rectal  swelling 
becomes  softer,  and  fluctuation  may  be  perceptible ;  pus  appears  in 
the  urine,  when  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  urethra  and  discharges 
through  that  passage.  Generally,  the  urethral  opening  soon  closes ;  if 
it  remains  open  it  becomes  a  receptacle  for  urine,  and  induces  abscess 
in  the  perineum,  which  bursting  externally,  forms  a  fistula  in  perineo. 
Sometimes,  the  abscess  opens  through  the  rectum,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  urethro-rectal  fistula  ;  and  occasionally  it  opens  into 
the  bladder.  Not  unfrequently,  the  abscess  is  burst  by  the  introduc- 
duction  of  a  catheter,  in  relieving  the  retention  of  urine  caused  by  the 
enlarged  gland  ;  the  matter  being  drawn  off  through  the  instrument. 
The  quantity  discharged  may  be  considei-able. 

Pen- prostatic  abscess  occurs  in  not  a  few  cases;  the  matter  forming 
external  to  the  prostate,  and  not  within  the  capsule  of  the  organ. 
Such  abscess  is  of  less  serious  import  than  prostatic  abscess. 

Treatment  should  be  prompt  and  decided  with  the  view  of  giving 
vent  to  any  formation  of  matter.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  perineal  pointing,  as  indicated  by  brawny  induration,  without  any 
fluctuation,  an  incision  should  at  once  be  made  in  the  middle  Ime, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus,  and  down  to  the 
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Fig,  901.* 


matter ;  taking  care  to  avoid  the  rectum.    With  this  view  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  bowel ;  a  lon<'-, 
straight,  and  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  used,  and  the  edo-e  be 
directed  upwards.    The  depth  to  which  the  incision  must  be  carried 
will  be  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  it  is  extended  straio-ht 
upwards  in  the  raphe  just  sufficiently  to  give  a  fair  patulous  aperture. 
Relief  is  immediate.    If  no  pus  makes  its  appearance,  the  relief  of 
tension  and  pain  will  be  effected,  and  the  matter  may  escape  throuo-h 
the  wound  after  poulticing  for  a  few  hours.    Thus,  then,  communica- 
tion with  the  urethra  or  rectum  is  prevented.    Puncture  through  the 
rectum  has  been  made  occasionally,  when  fluctuation  was  distinctly 
felt  in  that  situation.    It  may  be  desirable  to  draw  off  the  urine,  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  well-curved  gum-elastic  catheter,  or  even  to  keep 
the  bladder  empty  by  retaining  the  instrument,  if  it  can  be  tolerated ; 
thus  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
which  would  be  a  source  of  continued  suppuration.    In  passing  the 
catheter,  its  point  should  be  directed  along  the  roof  of  the  urethra, 
when  the  turn  is  made  under  the  pubic  arch  ;  thus  to  avoid  slipping 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  which  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
the  following  instructive  case.   (Pig.  901.)  The  specimen  here  figured 
represents  the  bladder  and  prostatic  urethra  laid  open  from  behind  ; 
showing  a  large  phosphatic  calculus,  having  a  median  groove,  as  if 
from  the  constant  passage  of  ui-ine — a  "  water- worn  "  stone.    The  pro- 
static urethra  communicates  with  a  large, 
smooth-walled  (abscess  ?)  cavikj,  just  above 
the  prostate,  between  the  fundus  of  the  blad- 
der and  the  vesiculge  seminales ;  and  this 
cavity  seems  to  have  displaced  the  bladder 
upwards  and  forwards.    The  course  of  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder  is  indicated  by  a 
rod.    The  patient,  fifty-five  years  old,  had 
inability  to  retain  his  urine,  but  constant  de- 
sire to  pass  more ;  with  pain  in  making  the 

'  effort,  and  other  signs  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. These  symptoms  increased  in  the 
course  of  seven  years ;  but  no  stone  could 

be  detected  by  means  of  a  sound,  nor  by  the 

:  finger  per  rectum ;  both  modes  of  examina- 

1  tion  having  been  repeatedly  tried.  Purulent 

1  urine  supervened,  and  death  from  exhaus- 

ttion.     The  failure   of   vesical  exploration 

'Would  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  the 

■  sound  passing  into  the  above  cavity ;  and  by 

•  displacement  of  the  bladder  upwards,  the  stone  was  beyond  reach  of 

rthe  hnger  through  the  rectum. 

Peri-prostatic  abscess  must  be  treated  in  like  manner,  there  beino- 

no  practical  distinction  between  it  and  prostatic  abscess  " 
Chrome  inflammation  results  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate ;  which 
s  accompanied  with  frequent  micturition,  but  a  less  forcible  propul- 

\hZ/  """l?     r  ff""'^^'  ^"'!""^'^  P^^'^^P^  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood;  usually  also  there  is  a  gleety  discharge,  and  the  urine  is  railkv 
aand  deposits  more  or  less  purulent  matter  on  standing.    Pain  in  sTxiIa^ 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2020.    (R.  B.  Walker.) 
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intercourse,  and  nocturnal  emissions,  are  often  experienced.  These 
symptoms  are  much  increased  by  riding  on  horseback  or  prolonged 
walking  exercise,  and  by  errors  of  diet.  Examination  witli  the  finger 
per  rectum  will  discover  the  prostatic  enlai'gement. 

Treatment  consists  in  counter-irritation  to  the  perineum,  and  careful 
regulation  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  and  a  supporting  diet. 
Nocturnal  emissions  are  best  overcome  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  prostatic  urethra.  By  pursuing  this  course  of  treatment 
for  a  long  period,  a  cure  will  generally  be  accomplished. 

Chronic  Enlargement,  or  Hypertrophy,  of  the  Prostate. — This 
prostatic  affection  is  of  common  occurrence  after  the  age  of  fifty-five 
to  sixty  years  ;  but  it  never  happens  before  the  fii\st-named  period,  and 
extreme  old  age  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  it.  Age  and  this  prostatic 
enlargement  are,  therefore,  invariably  associated.  Chronic  inflam- 
matory enlargement  of  tbe  prostate  may  occur  at  any  age  alter 
puberty  ;  but  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  advanced  Hfe  is 
quite  distinct  from  any  inflammatory  state — it  is  an  hypertrophied 
condition. 

Structrwal  Conditions. — The  dissections  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  and  by 


Fig.  902.*  Fig.  903.t 


nic  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  The  tissues 

of  which  the  prostate  gland  consists — ^in  its  normal  or  aiiatomical  struc- 
ture— are  :  first,  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  with  connective  tissue,  form- 
ing at  least  three-fourths  of  the  prostatic  body  ;  secondly,  interspersed 
among  this  structure  are  numerous  branching  glandular  tubes  and 
crypts,  with  their  accompanying  ducts.  Enlargement,  or  hyper- 
trophy, may  be  determined  by  an  abnormal  production  of  the  first- 
named  elements  alone ;  or  with  some  of  the  glandular  tissue  interspersed, 
and  which  may  be  imperfectly  or  fully  developed.  The  parts  of  the 
prostate  thus  affected  may  be  the  two  lateral  lobes  (Fig.  902),  which 
are  sometimes  increased  to  four  or  six  times  their  natural  weight  and 
bulk ;  or  an  outgrowth  may  take  place  from  the  central  part  of  the 
organ,  in  a  backward  direction  towards  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  as  a 
*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Mus.  Enlarged  prostate;  longitudinal  section. 
(Mr  Pye.) 

t  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2491.  Enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  of  prostate,  in 
the  form  of  a  round,  smooth  projection  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  just  belnnd  the 
urethral  orifice.    Signs  of  the  disease  had  existed  for  two  years.    (Sir  A.  Oooi)cr.) 
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more  oi'  less  rounded  or  pyriform  tumour  of  prostatic  tissue — the  en- 
lai'ged  "  middle  or  third  lobe  "  (Fig.  903) ;  and  this  form  is  one  most 
commonly  met  with.  Generally,  the  whole  organ  more  or  less  partakes 
in  the  enlargement.  (See  Fig.  902.)  JsoZa/ecZ  tumoui-s  of  prostatic  tissue 
— myomatous  tumours — are  also  very  commonly  produced,  and  found 
imbedded  within  the  proper  structure  of  the  gland,  or  projecting  as 
outgrowths.  Consisting  principally  of  the  unstriped  muscular  tissue, 
with  some  portion  of  imperfect  glandular  prostatic  structure,  they  form 
small,  rounded  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  filbert,  and  are 
sometimes  completely  isolated  by  a  limiting  fibrous  cyst.  These  small 
imbedded  tumours  seem  to  have  a  relation  to  the  containing  organ, 
similar  to  fibrous  tumours  in  the  uterus.  As  a  polypoid  outgrowth,  it 
may  obstruct  the  pi-ostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  enlarged  prostate  are  not  so  definite 
as  its  structural  condition.  In  consistence  it  is  usually  firmer  and 
harder  than  natural,  as  if  the  organ  were  enclosed  within  a  tight  or 
stretched  envelope ;  sometimes  it  feels  looser  and  softer  than  natural. 
The  formation  of  numerous  fibrous  tumours  within  the  prostatic  sub- 
stance will  more  especially  present  the  former  character.  In  external 
colour  there  is  no  change  from  the  healthy  state,  unlike  malignant 
enlargement.  The  weight  and  size  of  a  simply  enlarged  prostate  are 
sometimes  very  remarkable.  Taking  the  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
prostate  to  be  four  drachms  and  three-quarters,  the  average  size  is — 
from  base  to  apex,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  a  half ;  trans- 
versely, one  inch  and  three-quarters,  exceeding  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  by  a  fourth  or  fifth ;  and  the  greatest  thickness  five-eighths 
to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  (H.  Thompson).  Weight  is  a  fair  index 
to  size.  The  enlarged  prostate  reaches  com- 
monly to  eight  or  twelve  drachms,  or  more  than  Yig.  904.* 
double  the  natural  weight.  A  prostate  weighing 
an  ounce  will  have  attained  to  the  size  of  one 
inch  in  thickness  from  before  backwards,  and 
two  inches  in  a  transverse  direction.  Three 
inches  transversely  is  not  uncommon,  and  even 
four  inches  or  rather  more  has  been  attained. 
The  weight  has  been  known  to  reach  to  twelve 


ounces. 

Structural  alterations  in  the  Prostatic  Ure- 
thra, and  Nech  of  the  Bladder. — The  conse- 
quence of  prostatic  enlargement  is  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  urine ;  and  this  produces  cer- 
tain structural  changes  in  the  vesico-urethral 
portion  of  the  canal.     The  i^rostatic  urethra 
undergoes  enlargement  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter,  with   diminution  of   its  transverse 
or  lateral  diameter ;  the  canal  becoming  a  narrow 
of  being,  when  distended,  of  nearly  equal  diameter  in  both  direc- 
tions.    In  some  cases,  the  prostatic  urethra  is  enlarcred  laterallv 
forming  an  oval  cavity  (Fig.  904) ;  and  which  may  be^'increased  by 
elongation  of  the  canal.     In  poinb  of  length  this  portion  of  the 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2513.  The  prostatic  urethra  is  enlarged  in  its  lateral 
diameter,  as  well  as  being  elongated ;  forming  an  ovoid  cavity  cue  inch  wide  when 
laid  open,  and  two  inches  long.   (Hunterian.)  ' 


passage,  instead 
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urethra  is  always  increased ;  measuring  perhaps  four  inches  from 
the  orifice  of  the  bladder  to  the  membranous  portion,  instead  of  its 
normal  length,  one  inch  and  a  half.  Its  direction  deviates  from  the 
natui-al  passage.  With  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  urethra 
rises  abruptly  as  an  angular  curvature,  instead  of  having  nearly  a 
straight  line ;  thus  presenting  a  complete  step  or  "  bar  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  "  (Fig.  905),  over  which  an  instrument  must  be  made  to 
pass  before  it  will  enter  the  cavity.    An  outgrowth  from  the  middle 


Fig.  905.*  Fig.  906.  f  Fig.  907.$ 


906)  ;  and  which,  being  forced  forwards  in  the  act  of  micturition, 
more  completely  obstructs  the  passage  of  urine.  With  enlargement 
of  either  lateral  lobe,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  middle  portion,  the 
lateral  direction  of  the  prostatic  urethra  is  also  changed  ;  curving  to 
the  left  when  the  right  lobe  is  enlarged,  and  vice  versa.  (Figs.  907, 
908.)  The  vesico-urethral  orifice  or  opening  of  the  bladder  undergoes 
alterations  of  shape ;  becoming  crescentic  (Fig.  909),  with  the  con- 
vexity turned  upwards,  when  the  middle  lobe  is  enlarged ;  or  turned 
to  the  left  or  right,  according  as  the  enlargement  of  the  lobe  on  the 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2489.  Enlargement  of  middle  lobe  of  prostate,  with 
two  folds  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  connecting  it  with  the  lateral  lobes; 
forming  a  transverse  bar  at,  or  around,  the  posterior  half  of  the  urethral  orifice. 
The  patient  was  eighty  years  old,  and  had  suffered  many  years  with  difficulty  and 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water.  Two  attacks  of  retention  of  urine.  Catheterism 
three  or  more  times  a  day  for  the  last  three  years  of  life,  when  death  occurred 
from  some  intestinal  disease.    (Sir  E.  Home.) 

t  Ibid.,  2497.  Enlargement  of  middle  lobe  of  prostate,  in  the  form  of  an  ovoid 
and  somewhat  flattened  projection,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  nearly  filling  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  forming  a  high  barrier 
behind  and  above  the  urethral  orifice.  The  prostatic  urethra  is  very  deep  and 
■wide,  and  bifurcates  posteriorly  into  two  channels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  enlarged 
middle  lobe.  The  patient,  eighty-one  years  old,  had  long  experienced  inconvenience, 
ai\d  increased  frequency  in  voiding  urine,  without  any  surgical  interference;  at 
last  retention  of  urine  ensued,  and  the  bladder  was  punctured  above  the  pubcs. 
(W.  Lawrence.) 

X  Ibid.,  2479.  Enlargement  of  the  riqid  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate,  as  a  convex 
projection  into  the  urethra  ;  with  nipple-tbrra  projection  of  the  middle  lobe,  directed 
from  the  opposite  side.  Deejiening  of  the  prostatic  m-etlirii,  mu\  rnrmiure;  its  con- 
cavity  being  turned  towards  the  convex  lateral  lobe.    (Sir  W.  Blizard.) 
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opposite  side  predominates  ;  or,  perhaps,  by  an  enlargement  of  either 
Imlf  of  the  middle  lobe. 

Thus,  then,  the  urethral  canal,  as  a  whole,  is  always  elongated  and 
more  curved  ;  while  the  prostatic  portion  and  vesical  orifice  may  some- 
times together  have  also  a  tortuous  course.    These  alterations,  how- 


FiG.  908.*  Fig.  909.t 


ever,  are  necessarily  alike  dependent  on  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra ;  or,  as  regards  the  vesical  orifice,  on  the  prostate  just  within 
the  bladder. 

The  causes  of  chronic  prostatic  enlargement,  or  hypertrophy,  are 
obscure.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned,  all  of  which  are  disproved 
by  the  searching  examination  to  which  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  submitted 
this  question.  All  circumstances  which  tend  to  induce  active  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  part,  may  aid,  in  the  development  of  hypertrophy. 
Hence,  emotional  excitement  of  a  sexual  kind,  actual  excesses,  over- 
stimulating  food,  sedentary  habits,  horse-exercise,  and  such  like,  may 
be  enumerated  as  accessory  causes  of  this  aJffection.  But  the  initial 
cause  or  origin  seems  to  be  unknown. 

Symptoms. — Commencing  insidiously,  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  makes  some  perhaps  considerable  progress  before  any  marked 
symptom  supervenes.  Then  the  symptoms  manifested  are : — in- 
creased frequency  of  micturition,  with  more  or  less  urgency  of  desire ; 
a  bearing-down  sense  of  weight  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  with  perhaps  pain  in  the  glans  penis  and  testicles  ;  a  less 
forcible  propulsion  of  urine,  with  delay  rather  than  difliculty  in  its 
13assage,  but  each  act  of  micturition  is  felt  to  be  incomplete  and  is 
concluded  by  an  involuntary  leaky  dribbling ;  there  may  be  slight 
hcemorrhage  occasionally,  and  some  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra.    In  addition  to  these  four  groups  of  symptoms,  which  seve- 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2501.  Enlargement  of  ih.e  left  lateral  lobe  of  the 
prostate,  as  a  convex  or  angular  projection  into  the  urethra ;  with  nipple-form  pro- 
jection of  the  middle  lobe,  directed  from  the  opposite  side.  Deepening  of  the 
prostatic  urethra,  and  curvature ;  its  concavity  being  turned  towards  the  convex 
lateral  lobe.  (Listen.)  In  this  and  the  previous  case,  the  curvature  of  the  prostatic 
urethra  is  increased  by  the  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  having  a  direction  from 
the  opposite  side. 

t  Ibid.,  2481.  Enlargement  of  the  right  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate;  showing 
crescentic  urethral  orifice,  with  its  horns  turned  towards  the  right  side.  (Sir  A. 
Cooper.) 
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rally  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
there  is  the  physical  sign  of  an  enlarged  and  more  or  less  hardened 
state  of  this  body,  as  discovered  by  passing  the  forefinger  into  the 
rectum,  and  feeling  in  the  situation  of  the  prostate  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Taking  these  symptoms  in  order,  each  may  be  observed  more  par- 
ticularly. Increased  frequency  of  micturition  occurs  mostly  after  tbe 
bladder  has  become  distended  during  sleep,  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
when  the  desire  for  relief  returns  in  a  few  minutes.  Uneasiness  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  induce  such  expulsive  eii'orts  as  to  strain 
away  some  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  during  the  act  of  micturition, 
at  length  leading  to  prolapsus  and  haemorrhoids.  Flattened  motions 
and  frequent  erections  of  the  penis  are  also  not  unfrequently  concomi- 
tant symptoms.  Inci-eased  fx'equency  of  micturition  alone  might  seem 
to  denote  that  the  bladder  cannot  contain  urine,  owing  simply  to  irrita- 
bility of  the  organ  ;  but  the  diminished  force  with  which  the  stream  is 
propelled,  with  the  delay  before  it  is  established,  and  the  sense  of  in- 
complete T-elief  after  apparently  completing  the  act,  are  very  significant 
of  the  state  of  the  bladder.  It  cannot  evacuate  the  urine,  and  remains 
partially,  at  least,  distended. 

Pathology  supplies  the  true  explanation  of  all  these  symptoms.  The 
enlarged  prostate  pi'ojects  upwards  into  the  bladder,  and  urine  accumu- 
lates in  the  receptacle  thus  formed  behind  the  prostate.  The  bladder 
is  never  emptied  below  the  level  of  the  prostatic  projection.  Conse- 
quently, frequent,  straining  efforts  are  made ;  but  the  stream  issues 
with  less  propulsive  force,  slowly  and  ineffectually;  the  suqjlus  urine 
only  or  overflow  passing  off,  the  residual  nrine,  often  in  large  quantity, 
still  remains  below  the  prostate  in  the  bladder.  Even  this  occasional 
discharge  can  occur  only  when  the  bladder  is  sufficiently  distended  to 
obey  its  own  contraction,  and  the  straining  compression  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  enlarged 
prostate.  An  involuntary  dribbling  of  urine  takes  place  occasionally, 
from  over-distension, — the  incontinence  of  adults.  Attacks  of  complete 
retention  may  supervene  from  any  cause  of  temporary  prostatic  conges- 
tion ;  as  by  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  sexual  excitement,  or  some  error 
in  diet ;  and  such  an  attack  is  sometimes  the  first  occasion  of  discover- 
ing the  existence  of  prostatic  enlargement.  Complete  retention  and  a 
distended  state  of  the  bladder  is  indicated  by  dulness  on  percussion 
above  the  pubes,  extending  possibly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  The 
slight  hgemorrhage,  and  perhaps  muco-purulent  urethral  discharge,  not 
unfrequently  happen  under  similar  circumstances  of  prostatic  conges- 
tion. Profuse  hgemorrhage  has  been  known  to  occur  from  transfixing 
a  projecting  portion  of  the  prostate,  in  incautiously  or  forcibly  passing 
a  catheter. 

The  enlarged  prostate,  as  felt  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
rectum,  varies  in  size  and  consistence.  Usually  it  is  that  of  a  large 
chestnut,  or  a  small  compressed  orange,  and  of  largest  extent  trans- 
versely,— stretching  perhaps  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  bowel 
from  side  to  side  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  or  either  lateral  lobe  may 
be  enlarged  singly,  the  right  or  the  Ipft.  The  consistence  is  usually 
firm  and  resisting,  sometimes  soft  or  unequally  hard  at  different  parts 
of  the  surface.  It  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
enlargement  backwards,  which  is  often  beyond  reach  of  the  finger.  So 
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also  when  tlie  middle  is  principally,  or  alone,  enlarged ;  this  condition 
may  escape  detection  by  rectal  exploration  only.  Thus,  in  anomalous 
cases,  there  may  be  a  nodular  enlargement,  as  of  the  right  lobe  and 
middle  lobe  (Pig.  910) ;  or  a  circumferential  ridge  may  be  formed,  as 
of  the  left  lobe  and  middle  lobe,  around  the  vesical  orifice.  By 

Fio.  910.*  FxG.  911.t 


tilting  upwards  and  forwards  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  some  of  the  residual  urine  can  be 
expelled ;  or  by  passing  a  catheter  through 
the  urethra,  several  ounces  of  urine — ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  more — niay  be  drawn 
off,  although  the  act  of  micturition  had  just 
previously  been  performed.  The  patient, 
who  had  imagined  his  inability  to  retain,  is 
now  convinced  of  his  inability  to  expel  his 
urine, — that  his  bladder  retains  too  much. 

Urethral  exploration  with  a  catheter  will 
afford  information  which  rectal  exploration 
cannot  convey,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
middle  lobe,  and  as  to  the  elongation  and 
curve  of  the  urethra  in  its  prostatic  portion ; 
thus  completing  the  examination.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  better  to  use,  first,  a  full- 
sized  catheter  of  the  ordinary  length  and 
curve,  as  the  standard  of  comparison ;  so  that  any  alterations  from  the 
healthy  condition  may  be  at  once  made  apparent.    If,  with  no  per- 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2484.  Irregular  enlargement  of  the  prostate  ;  consist- 
ing of  a  nodular  right  lobe,  and  the  middle  lobe  having  two  smaller  knobs.  Between 
these  masses  there  is  left  only  a  narrow  and  ci'ooked  passage  to  the  urethra.  The 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  very  deep  and  narrow ;  the  caput  gallinaginis  is 
large,  and  diverging  fasciculi  pass  from  it  to  the  principal  prostatic  enlargements. 
The  patient  was  eighty-three  years  old,  and  had  suffered  for  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  usual  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate,  coupled  with  occasional  incontinence 
of  urine,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  rectum,  which  he  could  scarcely  succeed  in 
emptying  completely.  Eetention  of  urine  occurred  about  two  months  before  death, 
but  was  easily  relieved  by  the  catheter.    (Sir  E.  Home.) 

t  «,  Prostatic  catheter ;  h,  Sir  W.  Fergusson's  curve ;  c,  Sir  H.  Thompson's 
curve. 
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ceptible  enlargement  by  rectal  exploration,  the  urine  flows  when  the 
mstrument  has  traversed  not  more  than  the  ordinary  distance— about 
SIX  to  eight  inches-while  the  handle  has  not  been  more  than  usually 
depressed  there  will  assuredly  be  no  prostatic  enlargement.  But  if  the 
catheter  has  passed  easily  nine  or  ten  inches  and  still  no  urine  flows 
while,  following  its  course,  the  handle  has  become  more  than  usually 
depressed,  there  will  assuredly  be  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Then 
the j^rostahc  catheter  should  be  used  ;  a  longer  instrument  by  from  two 
to  four  inches,  and  having  a  much  larger  curve.  (Fig.  911.)  The  forms 
of  curve  preferred  by  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  by  Sir  H.  Thompson 
respectively,  are  shown  to  the  right.  The  increased  length  and  thJ 
altered  direction  of  the  prostatic  canal  can  be  estimated  by  means  of 
this  instrument ;  the  one  fact,  by  observing  the  length  of  shaft  intro- 
duced ;  the  other,  by  its  position  when  the  point  enters  the  bladder. 
Any  deflection  of  the  instrument,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  when 
allowed  to  take  its  own  inclination,  will  further  indicate  a  greater 
degree  of  enlargement  on  the  side  towards  which  the  handle  inclines. 

Examination  of  the  prostate,  thus  far,  may  be  conducted  advan- 
tageously, by  using  the  finger  in  the  rectum  and  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder  at  the  same  time ;  the  concerted  movements  of  the  two  instru- 
ments indicating,  moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  prostate,  as  well  as  the 
length  and  course  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 

Exploration  of  the  urethro- vesical  orifice  and  of  the  vesical  portion 
of  the  prostate,  with  the  fossa  or  receptacle  behind  it,  can  be  severally 
effected  by  means  of  a  sound  having  a  very  short  curve  or  only  a  buak. 
On  passing  this  instrument  into  the  bladder,  the  beak  is  then  turned 
down,  and  the  post-prostatic  receptacle  sounded  as  to  its  depth,  and 
searched  for  stone, — a  not  uncommon  concomitant  of  enlarged  pro- 
state; in  withdrawing  the  beak  forwards,  the  posterior  limit  of  the 
prostatic  enlargement  is  ascertained, — a  point  not  often  ascertainable 
by  rectal  exploration  ;  then  the  state  of  the  middle  lobe  is  determined, 
more  clearly  than  by  the  upward  curve  in  entering  the  bladder ;  finally, 
the  condition  of  the  vesical  orifice,  by  turning  the  beak  round  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left. 

Diagnosis. — Enlargement  of  the  prostate  must  be  distinguished 
from:  (1)  stricture  of  the  urethra;  (2)  stone  in  the  bladder ;  (3) 
tumour  of  the  bladder ;  (4)  simple  atony  of  the  bladder ;  (6)  paralysis. 

In  Stricture,  the  diminished  force  of  the  stream  of  urine  is  the 
same,  or  even  less ;  but  the  volume  is  also  diminished,  even  to  that  of 
the  smallest  stream  short  of  retention  ;  and,  moreover,  it  becomes 
variously  broken,  twisted,  or  dribbling.  Catheterism  affords,  however, 
the  chief  points  of  distinction ;  obstruction  is  encountered  always 
before  the  instrument  reaches  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  generally 
before  six  inches  of  the  instrument  have  disappeared.  In  enlarged 
prostate,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  of  the  instrument  will  have  dis- 
appeared without  encountering  obstruction ;  and  not  necessarily  then, 
if  the  instrument  be  of  suflScient  length  to  enter  the  bladder.  But  the 
handle  must  be  depressed  between  the  patient's  legs  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  passing  stricture.  The  difference  of  age  in 
the  two  cases  will  corroborate  the  diagnosis;  stricture  almost  invariably 
appearing  before  middle  life  ;  prostatic  enlargement  not  until  after  that 
period. 

Sione  in  the  bladder  may  be  distinguished  from  enlargement  of  the 
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prostate  by  certain  features  pertaining  to  eacli  of  the  symptoms.  Pain 
in  the  glans  penis  and  vesical  irritability  are  most  marked  after  mictu- 
rition, when  the  bladder  is  empty  and  the  stone  settles  down  on  the 
more  sensitive  base  of  the  bladder  behind  the  prostate ;  and  these 
symptoms  are  also  then  aggravated  by  exercise,  or  any  movement 
whereby  the  stone  rolls  about  on  that  part.  The  stream  of  urine  often 
stops  suddenly,  by  the  stone  falling  over  the  vesical  orifice ;  but  this 
symptom  is  liable  to  happen  also  when  an  outgrowth  from  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  exists  in  the  form  of  a  valve,  which  from  time  to 
time  overlaps  the  neck  of  the  bladder, — a  rare  form  of  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment. Vesical  hasmorrhage  is  more  common,  as  a  symptom  of  cal- 
culus;  the  blood  passed,  florid  and  unmixed,  is  more  abundant  in 
quantity,  and  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur  after  exercise  by  attrition 
of  the  stone  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Sounding 
affords  conclusive  evidence  of  stone,  when  the  foreign  body  can  be 
distinctly  struck. 

The  coexistence  of  stone  with  an  enlarged  prostate — a  not  unfre- 
quent  combination — renders  the  diagnosis  far  more  ambiguous.  If  the 
calculus  lies  in  the  receptacle  behind  the  enlarged  prostate,  the  pain  in 
the  penis  and  vesical  irritability  will  be  less  marked  or  absent;  this 
fact,  originally  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  from  the  sensitive  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Any  indication  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  stream  of 
urine  being  equivocal  evidence,  it  is  then  that  occasional  hemor- 
rhage, and  especially  careful  sounding,  as  already  described,  afford  the 
most  reliable  ground  for  diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  of  stone.  But 
even  the  evidence  derived  from  sounding  may  be  masked  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Morton  (Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital)  of  a  case  in  his  prac- 
tice, where  an  instrument  had  been  passed  constantly  by  many  eminent 
Surgeons  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  without  discovering  the 
presence  of  a  stone,  which  was  found  after  death.  Rectal  exploration 
will  more  completely  discover  the  prostatic  enlargement. 

From  non-prostatic  tumour,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  may 
be  known  principally  by  careful  urethral  exploration  with  the  beaked 
sound ;  and  by  examination  of  any  urethral  discharge  with  the  micro- 
scope, which  reveals  perhaps  the  presence  of  characteristic  structural 
r  elements. 

From  simple  atomj  of  the  bladder,  the  diagnosis  of  enlarged  pro- 
state turns  upon  the  twofold  fact ;  that  when  a  catheter  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  no  urine,  or  scarcely  any,  flows  in  the  recumbent 
position,  nor  is  it  much  propelled  by  any  efforts  of  the  patient.  Atony 
may,  however,  have  supervened  from  over-distension,  as  a  consequence 
of  prostatic  enlargement.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  when  a  catheter 
is  introduced,  urine  flows,  and  in  a  stream  as  full  and  forcible  as  after 
removal  of  the  obstruction  of  an  enlarged  prostate ;  but  there  is 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  propel  the  urine  by  any  volun- 
tary action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  this  inability  being  of  course 
proportionate  to  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities also  are  almost  always  involved,  and  this  paralytic  condition 
results  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres, — brain  or  spinal 
cord. 

Consequences,  and  Terminations. — Ghronic  cystitis,  or  a  state  of  the 
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been  a  tei  death  ;  and  viscid  mucus  or  purulent  matter,  streaked  with 

vniS  -^.1!"^  ''^'^  '^^P°'^*^'  ^^'^  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  is 
voided  m  the  urme;  which  is  alkaline,  and  of  a  pungent  ammoniacal 
o  toetid  odour.  Perhaps  a  deposit  of  urates  and  uric  acid  takes 
place  m  connection  with  a  gouty  diathesis.  The  quantity  of  urine 
passed  varies  much  from  day  to  day  ;  the  measure  being  generally 
mucJi  above,  although  sometimes  below,  the  average  healthy  standard 
ihe  patients  general  health  declines  during  the  course  of  his  habitual 
retention,  and  inflammatory  affection  of  the  bladder.  As  the  result  of 
broken  rest,  from  ineffectually  reheving  the  bladder,  and  constitutional 
disturbance  owing  to  the  state  of  the  organ,  he  becomes  sallow  and 
dejected,  he  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  "ages"  fast.  Occasional 
attacks  of  complete  retention  throw  him  further  back.  A  gradual 
decLme  ot  health  takes  place ;  or  ra'pid  depression,  from  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  bladder,  with  repeated  hemorrhage,  or  from  profuse 
purulent  discharge.  Urcemia,  from  suppression  of  urine,  sometimes 
closes  the  scene. 

Post-mortem  Examination.— Certain  pathological  conditions  of  the 
bladder  ureters,  and  kidneys  result  from  the  mechanical  and  back- 
Avard  efl:ect  of  long-continued  retention  of  urine.  They  are  discovered 
aj-ter  death.  The  Madder  is  thickened,  principally  in  its  muscular 
coat,  and  its  hypertrophied  muscular  bands  project  inwards  in  the 
torm  oif  prominent  fasciculi ;  between  which  the  mucous  membrane 
protrudes  externally,  and  has  become  sacculated  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  retained  urine.  At  the  base  of  the  bladder,  a  pouch 
or  receptacle  has  formed  behind  the  enlarged  prostate,  capable  of 
holding  perhaps  several  ounces  of  the  ammoniacal,  foetid  urine ;  and 
m  which  mucus  and  phosphatic  concretion-matter  are  also  apt  to 
accumulate.  The  backward  pressure  of  urine  distends,  and  eventually 
dilates  the  ureters;  and  the  secreting  substance  of  the  kidneys,  in 
their  pyramidal  and  cortical  portions,  are  atrophied;  resulting  even 
m  sacculated  remnant  kidneys.  Hence,  suppression  of  urine,  and 
urasmic  blood-poisoning. 

Treatment. — Palliative  measures  alone  have  any  efPect  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  ;  and  they  relate  to  the  relief  of  retention 
by  catheterism  or  other  operative  interference,  the  prevention  or  relief 
of  chronic  cystitis,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  health. 

Retention  of  Urine. — Having  regard  to  the  constant  retention  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  residual  urine  in  the  bladder,  the  organ  should- be 
emptied  mechanically,  at  least  once  a  day,  or  twice  or  three  times ; 
according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction,  and  the  consequent  accumula-  ^ 
tion  of  residual  urine.  The  prostatic  catheter  is  larger  sized,  longer, 
and  more  curved  than  an  ordinary  catheter ;  and  thus  being  adapted 
to  the  corresponding  alterations  in  the  urethra,  the  urine  can  be  more 
conveniently  drawn  off  by  this  instrument.  Two  points  should  be 
observed  in  passing  the  instrument  into  the  bladder  :  not  to  mistake 
the  dilatation  of  the  prostatic  urethra  for  the  bladder,  an  ounce  of  i 
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■  urine  perbaps  tlaence  escaping,  as  if  tlie  instrument  had  entered  its 
cavity ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  depress  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
sufficiently,  so  as  to  cui:ve  upwards  into  the  bladder  and  avoid  hitch- 
ing against  any  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  empty  the  receptacle  behind  the  prostate,  by  turning  and 
depressing  the  point  of  the  instrument.  The  patient  should  be  taught 
to  pass  it  in  his  own  person,  that  he  may  relieve  himself  as  occasion 
requires.  A  gum-elastic  catheter,  of  large  size,  will  then  be  more 
convenient  and  safer  than  the  silver  instrument;  the  patient  intro- 
ducing it  bit  by  bit.  When  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  reached 
the  prostatic  urethra,  the  stylet  is  to  be  withdrawn,  that  the  curve  of 
the  catheter  may  slide  upwards  into  the  bladder.  Mercier's  sonde 
coudee,  a  beaked  elastic  catheter,  may  prove  advantageous  when  an 
obstruction  arises  from  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe,  more  espe- 
cially ;  or  the  sojide  bicoudee,  having  a  second  beak,  is  thus  adapted  to 
mount  up  more  readily  into  the  bladder.  (Fig.  912.)  As  a  rale,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  allow  the  catheter  to  remain  in  the 
bladder ;  but  if  it  be  requisite  to  procure  ease  and  sleep,  this  continued 


Fig.  912. 
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use  of  the  instrument  affords  great  comfort.  It 
may  be  left  in  the  bladder  during  the  night, 
for  example.  The  gum-elastic  or  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  catheter  is  then  preferable,  as 
being  less  liable  to  irritate  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. By  thus  habitually  relieving  habitual 
retention,  the  patient's  existence  is  rendered 
more  tolerable  or  even  enjoyable,  and  life  may  be  considerably  pro- 
longed. 

When  no  instrument  can  be  got  into  the  bladder,  other  methods  of 
gaining  an  entry  may  be  resorted  to.  They  are — forcible  catheterism 
or  tunnelling  the  prostate  ;  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum ;  or  puncture  above  the  pubes. 

Of  these  three  methods,  forcible  catheterism  is  recommended  by 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mns.,  2509.  Effects  of  forcible  catheterism;  showing  tun- 
nelling of  the  enlarged  middle  lobe  of  a  prostate.  The  prostatic  and  membranous 
portions  of  the  urethra  were  acutely  inflamed,  and  near  the  glans  penis  abscess  had 
probably  occurred.  The  patient,  an  old  man,  had  often  previously  been  relieved  of 
retention  by  means  of  a  catheter  ;  but  a  Surgeon,  having  found  some  difficulty  in 
entering  the  bladder,  perforated  the  prostate  with  the  instrument;  and  death 
ensued  in  two  or  three  weeks.   (J.  G.  Crosse.) 
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Brodie,  Liston,  Spence,  and  other  Surgeons  of  large  experience  as  a 
saier  procedure  than  puncture  through  the  rectum,  or  above  the  pubes 
ihe  instrument,  having  been  thrust  through  t^e  obstructin<r  portion  of 
the  prostate  (Fig.  913),  is  left  in  the  bladder  for  about  fortv-ei^rht 
hours,  to  establish  a  false  passage  for  its  re-introduction. 

Puncture  through  the  rectum,  and  above  the  pubes,  will  severally 
bo  more  appropriately  considered  and  described  in  connection  with 
stricture  of  the  urethra. 

The  tendency  to  chronic  cystitis,  as  dependent  on  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment, may  be  averted;  partly  by  preventing  retention,  partly  by 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  or  other  causes  of  any  disordered  state  of  the  urine,  or  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  bladder.  Remedial  treatment  is  considered  in 
connection  with  this  vesical  affection. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  health  must  be  conducted  on 
ordinary  principles,  chiefly  of  a  hygienic  character. 

Atrophy  of  the  Prostate. — This  prostatic  condition  is  sometimes 
found  in  old  age,  and  occasionally  in  early  adult  life.  The  prostate 
gland  is  but  slightly  developed  in  men  whose  sexual  character  is  not 
strongly  marked,  and  in  some  malformations.  No  special  symptoms 
or  treatment  are  known. 

Cancer  of  the  Prostate. — Cancer  is  met  with  less  commonly  as  a 
secondary  deposit,  than  as  a  primary  disease  of  the  prostate.  The 
form  of  cancer  is  almost  always  encephaloid,  and  sometimes  it  is 
associated  with  melanotic  deposit ;  scirrhus  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
occurrence. 

Age  has  apparently  a  certain  relation  to  malignant  prostatic 
disease  ;  it  has  been  observed  only  in  childhood  and  advancing  age. 
No  authenticated  cases,  observes  Sir  H.  Thompson,  are  on  record 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  forty-one. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  prostatic  enlargement ;  but  distinguished 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  its  shooting  into  the  rectum,  up  to  the 
sacrum,  and  down  the  thighs ;  the  oft-recurring  and  more  abundant 
haemorrhage ;  and,  perhaps,  constitutional  cachexia.  The  tumour 
examined  through  the  rectum,  as  compai^ed  with  chronic  prostatic 
enlargement,  is  of  larger  size,  harder,  and  perhaps  of  irregular  shape ; 
subsequently  becoming  softer  and  fungating.  The  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands  are  affected,  both  lumbar  and  inguinal ;  confirming  the  diag- 
nosis. The  urine  has  been  said  to  exhibit,  under  the  microscope, 
characteristic  cancer  cells ;  but  the  resemblance  of  the  epithelial  ceUs 
renders  this  evidence  doubtful.  Marked  rapidity  of  the  symptoms, 
however,  distinguishes  the  malignant  disease  ;  its  duration  from  first 
to  last  extending  not  longer  than  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  years  in 
adults,  and  from  three  to  nine  months  only  in  children. 

The  treatment  is  palliative.  Catheterism  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  and  then  performed  with  the  gentlest  touch,  not  to  irritate  or 
injure  the  part.  Anodynes  in  the  form  of  opium  or  conium  may  be 
administered  both  by  mouth  and  rectum.  Haemorrhage  must  be 
treated  as  explained  in  connection  with  hsematuria.  The  general 
health  and  strength  will  require  all  the  support  which  can  be  given  • 
by  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet. 

Cysts. — The  substance  of  the  prostate  is  often  beset  with  numerous 
small  cavities,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  communicating  with  the 
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ducts  of  the  glandular  structure.  They  are  aiDparently  dilated  pro- 
static follicles.  Some  such  cysts  contain  several  minute  concretions 
or  prostatic  calculi  of  larger  size,  and  each  occupying  a  separate 
recess.    Old  age  is  most  liable  to  this  cystic  condition  of  the  prostate. 

No  special  symptoms  are  presented  by  these  small  cystiform 
cavities,  and  the  diagnosis  is  unimportant,  as  it  would  not  afford  any 
indication  for  special  treatment. 

A  cystic  condition  of  the  prostate  is  sometimes  met  with,  resulting 
from  long-continued  suppuration  with  absorption  of  the  glandular 
substance;  and  thus  forming  one  large  cavity  containing  pus.  The 
capsule  of  the  prostate  has  become  the  pus-secreting  sac  of  an 
abscess. 

A  hydatid  cyst  has  occasionally  formed  between  the  bladder — near 
its  neck — and  the  rectum.  This  condition  is  attended  with  retention 
of  urine  and  distension  of  the  bladder ;  simulating  the  symptoms  of 
prostatic  enlargement.  The  formation  of  any  such  cyst  within  the 
substance  of  the  prostate  seems  doubtful. 

TuBBECLE. — The  prostate  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercular 
deposit,  and  then  always  as  a  secondary  affection ;  some  other  part 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  being  the  primary  seat  of  deposit.  The 
kidney  ranks  first,  and  next  the  testicle.  Phthisis  pulmonalis  is 
generally  associated  with  the  tubercular  affection  of  any  genito-urinary 
organ.  Prostatic  tuberculosis  occurs  most  commonly  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five.  Extreme  ages,  in  youth  or  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  would  appear  to  be  eleven  and  seventy-six 
years,  as  gathered  from  eighteen  cases  collected  by  Sir  H.  Thompson. 
Frequent  and  painf  al  micturition,  with  some  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  urine,  and  occasionally  slight  haemorrhage,  constitute  the 
symptoms.  There  is  also  some  amount  of  prostatic  enlargement, 
ascertainable  by  rectal  examination.  Subsequently,  with  suppuration 
and  discharge,  the  prostate  becomes  smaller  than  natural,  and  the  urine 
purulent.  But  the  absence  of  any  special  symptoms,  and  the  co- 
existence of  at  least  a  phthisical  tendency,  will  so  far  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  disease. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

Peostatic  Calculus. — The  prostate  gland,  like  other  glands,  is 
liable  to  an  inspissation  of  its  secretion,  forming  nuclei  around  which 
inorganic  deposit  and  concretion  takes  place,  within  the  ducts  of  the 
follicular  structure.  This  mode  of  origin  and  situation  is  character- 
istic of  true  prostatic  calculus,  and  distinguish  it  from  urinary  calculus 
which  may  have  lodged  in  the  prostate.  Prostatic  calculus  is  com- 
posed principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  about  eighty-four  per  cent., 
with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  organic  matter,  fifteen  per  cent., 
constituting  the  remainder. 

The  physical  characters  of  these  calculi  are  peculiar : — their  colour 
is  generally  a  brown  chestnut,  sometimes  black,  red,  or  white ;  occa- 
sionally transparent  or  like  pearl-barley;  of  softish  or  hard  con- 
sistence ;  their  form  is  commonly  very  irregular,  faceted,  triangular, 
or  square  ;  and  their  size  varies  from  that  of  granular  sand  to  a 
poppy-seed  or  cherry-stone.  In  point  of  number,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more,  even  to  a  hundred,  may  exist,  like  a  bag  of  marbles.  By  con- 
stant attrition,  the  facets  become  smooth  and  polished.  Continued 
deposition  of  phosphatic  matter  at  length  produces  a  larger  calculus, 
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Fig.  914.* 


encroaclnTig  on  the  rectum,  or  coming  forward  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  distended  prostatic  pouches  into  the  prostatic  urethra ;  thence  it 
extends  forwards,  or  backwards  into  the  bladder,  forming  a  prostato- 
vesical  calculus.  Sometimes  one  or  more  prostatic  calculi  become 
detached,  tree  and  movable  in  an  open  duct.  These  enlarged  calculi 
have  a  very  irregular  or  branched  appearance. 

A  remarkable  prostatic  calculus  was  presented  by  Dr.  H  Barker  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  has  a  pyriform 
shape ;  measures  in  length  nearly  five  inches,  in  circumference  at  its 
thickest  part  four  inches  and  five-eighths ;  and  weighs  three  ounces 
and  a  half.  The  stone  consists  of  twenty-nine  pieces,  the  facets  oE 
which  are  regularly  fitted  together ;  indicating  that  its  formation  took 
place  in  the  crypts  of  the  prostate,  separately,  and  that  the  pieces 
coalesced  by  subsequent  absorption  of  the  glandular  substance,  thus 
resulting  in  this  multiple  calculus. 

The  stjmptoms  to  which  prostatic  calculi  give  rise,  depend  princi- 
pally on  their  size.  When  small,  there  may  be  no  symptoms,  or  such 
slight  inconvenience  as  not  to  attract  attention.  When  of  larger  size, 
they  are  attended  with  pain  and  weight  in  the  perineum,  and  uneasi- 
ness at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  there  is 
frequent  micturition,  sometimes  retention, 
and  difficulty  in  the  emission  of  semen,  al- 
though attacks  of  priapism  may  have  misled 
the  suiierer  to  more  frequent  sexual  inter- 
course. All  these  symptoms  point  to  an  en- 
larged and  irritated  prostate ;  and,  by  urethral 
or  rectal  exploration,  one  or  more  stones  can 
be  touched  with  an  instrument,  or  felt  through 
the  prostate  with  the  finger.  (Fig.  914 ) 
On  passing  a  sound  through  the  urethra,  a 
distinct  click  or  grating  is  heard  and  felt, 
just  before  the  beak  of  the  instrument  enters 
the  bladder ;  a  deeply  imbedded  calculus  may 
be  felt,  on  passing  the  finger  up  the  rectum, 
or  by  simultaneous  examination  wdth  the 
finger  and  sound.  A  large  number  of  small 
stones  communicate  to  the  finger  a  crackling 
or  grating  sensation,  like  that  of  small  marbles  in  a  bag. 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  irritation,  suppuration  may  ensue, 
forming  prostatic  abscesses. 

Having  found  a  calculus  in  the  prostate,  what  treatment  should  be 
adopted?  When  there  are  no  urgent  symptoms,  the  case  may  bo 
wisely  left  alone,  so  far  as  regards  any  attempts  to  remove  the  stone  by 
operative  interference.  Symptoms  of  irritation  can  perhaps  be  sub- 
dued by  opiate  suppositories,  and  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels  to 
prevent  any  rectal  constipation ;  while  retention  of  urine  is  relieved  by 
using  the  catheter  as  occasion  requires.  If  the  calculi  are  small  and 
movable,  they  may  admit  of  extraction  through  the  urethra,  by  means 
of  a  long  urethral  forceps.    But  this  mode  of  operation  is  not  easily 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2039.  (Prostatic?)  Calculus,  of  large  size,  remaining  iu 
the  prostatic  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  after  lithotomy.  The  patient,  aged 
fifty,  lived  for  two  years  after  the  operation,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  stone,  and  the 
wouud  remaining  open.  (Listou.) 
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accomplislied.  When  tlie  stones  are  large,  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  in  number,  median  lithotomy  should  be  performed,  and  extrac- 
tion effected  with  scoop  or  forceps.  A  larger-sized  calculus  had  better 
be  removed  by  the  lateral  operation. 

Sometimes  the  Surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  urinary  calculus  or 
fragment,  lodged  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  Here  the  urethral  forceps 
can  more  often  be  employed  with  advantage ;  or  failing  thus  to 
remove  the  stone,  it  may  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  and  sub- 
mitted to  lithotrity  or  lithotomy. 

Lastly,  the  occasional  coexistence  of  prostatic  and  vesical  calculus 
presents  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  lateral  operation.  Yet,  under 
these  circumstances,  this  mode  of  removing  both  calculi  may  alone  be 
practicable. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URETHRA. 

These  diseases  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to,  as  associated  with 
vesical  and  prostatic  affections,  and  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — (1) 
Inflammation  of  the  Urethra,  or  Urethritis,  and  its  more  specific  form, 
Gonorrhoea ;  (2)  Stricture  or  contraction  of  the  canal,  in  some  part  or 
parts  of  its  extent, — as  a  structural  or  organic  and  permanent  con- 
dition, or  as  a  spasmodic  or  an  inflammatory  state ;  (3)  Tumours 
occasionally  ;  (4)  Urethral  Calculus.  The  results  of  Urethral  obstruc- 
tion comprise — Retention  6f  Urine ;  Extravasation ;  Rupture  of  the 
Bladder;  and  Urinary  Fistulas, — penile,  scrotal,  perineal,  urethro- 
vaginal, and  vesico-vaginal  fistulae. 

Urethritis. — Simple  inflammation  of  the  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane may  arise  from  various  causes,  at  any  age,  and  in  either  sex. 
Any  one  who  may  be  thus  affected  experiences  heat,  pricking,  and 
tension  in  the  urethra  for  a  day  or  two,  with  some  scalding  sensation 
in  passing  water ;  symptoms  which  are  followed  by  a  muco-purulent 
discharge.  Sometimes  the  only  symptom  is  this  whitish  discharge 
from  the  urethra,  unaccompanied  with  any  inflammatory  character. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  urethral  affection,  in  either  form,  is  very  im- 
portant, from  its  resemblance  to  Gonorrhoea.  In  the  active  condition 
of  simple  urethritis,  the  distinction  from  Gonorrhoea  is  extremely 
difficult ;  in  the  passive  condition,  it  resembles  gleet,  but  differs  in  the 
thicker  and  more  opaque  character  of  the  urethral  discharge.  The 
causes  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  urethra  differ  also  fr-om  that  of 
gonorrhoea,  which  arises  from  a  specific  contagion;  though  here  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  line  of  distinction  is  even  less  definite.  ' 

Certain  constitutional  causes,  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  the 
:  influence  of  particular  medicines,  as  guaiacum  or  cayenue  pepper 
:  frequently  induce  urethritis.  These  causes  seem  to  affect  the  uretlira 
'  by  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  as  when  it  is  loaded  with  lithic  or  with 
•  oxalic  acid;  thus  producing  direct  irritation  in  the  passage  of  such 
1  urine.    They  give  rise  to  the  active  form  of  urethritis,  and  the  dis- 
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charge  usually  disappears  immediately  upon  the  development  of  the 
constitutional  disease.  Scrofulous  urethritis  is,  however,  apparently  a 
local  manifestation  of  the  general  disease,  just  as  there  may  be  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Distant  irritation,  as  gastric 
derangement,  worms  in  the  intestines,  or  teething,  may  also  excite  a 
urethral  discharge ;  but  this  is  of  a  passive  character.  Local  causes  of 
various  kinds  are  not  unfrequently  the  occasions  of  urethral  irritation  ; 
as  the  passage  of  instruments,  sexual  intercourse  or  excitement,  th(; 
introduction  of  vaginal  discharges, — such  as  the  menstrual  fluid,  or 
leucorrhceal  matter.    Here,  again,  the  discliarge  is  usually  passive. 

All  these  causes  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  pro- 
nouncing a  professional  judgment  as  to  the  particular  cause  in  any 
case  of  urethritis.  Thus,  in  a  young  child,  the  existence  of  vaginal 
and  urethral  discharge  is  not  absolute  evidence  that  a  rape  has  been 
committed  ;  and  in  persons  who  are  subjects  of  stricture  and  irritable 
ui'ethra,  a  discharge  apparently  gonorrhoeal  sometimes  exists,  or 
appears  after  sexual  intercoux'se  or  excitement,  or  debauch,  or  other 
cause  of  urethral  irritation. 

Simple  urethritis  generally  subsides  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  unlike 
gonorrhoea,  which  continues  some  weeks  or  even  months.  But  the  dis- 
charge often  becomes  chronic  in  gouty  persons,  or  when  associated 
with  stricture. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing  any  cause  of  urethral  irritation,  and 
allaying  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  Thus,  in  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
case,  both  these  indications  may  be  answered  by  the  administration  of 
alkaline,  saline  aperients,  combined  perhaps  with  colchicum ;  aided 
by  a  moderate  and  non- stimulating  diet.  When  the  discharge  has 
become  passive,  weak  astringent  injections,  as  of  the  diacetate  of 
lead,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  will  gradually  arrest  the  urethral 
secretion  and  complete  the  cure.  I  never  use  the  two  latter  forms  of 
astringents,  nor  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  copaiba  or  cubebs. 

As  associated  with  stricture,  urethritis  may  occasion  a  tempoi-aiy 
retention  of  urine,  partly  spasmodic.  Then,  in  addition  to  what  is 
termed  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  relaxing  influence  of  opium  or 
opiate  suppositories,  and  a  warm  hip-bath,  will  usually  overcome  the 
obstruction.  The  use  of  a  catheter  should  be  postponed  until  relief 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained. 

Gonorrhoea  or  Blennorrliagia. — This  form  of  urethritis  is  attended 
with  muco-purulent  discharge,  of  a  specific  character ;  and  is  generally 
produced  by  contagion  or  contact  with  a  similar  discharge,  usually 
during  sexual  intercourse.  It  may  affect,  and  infect,  either  the  male 
.  or  female. 

In  the  male,  the  urethra  is  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea,  and  particularly 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, — as  far  as  the  foi-sa 
uavicularis  within  the  glans  penis ;  but  the  urethral  inflammation 
sometimes  extends  backwards  along  the  whole  length  of  the  passage, 
and  may  even  involve  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  extreme 
cases.  When  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  subsides  into  a  chronic  state, 
the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  more  especially  affected,  the 
intermediate  anterior  portion  up  to  the  glans  being  comparatively  free. 
Other  portions  of  the  genital  mucous  membrane  are  often  secondarily 
involved,  as  that  of  the  prepuce  and  glans. 

The  sijmjjtoms  of  gonorrhoea  differ  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
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which  may  thus  be  divided  into  four  tolerably  definite  stages.  Com- 
mencing generally  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  after  contagion,  a 
short  period  of  urethral  irritation  is  followed  by  acute  inflammation, 
which  subsides  into  a  declining  or  chronic  stage ;  terminating  perhaps 
in  gleet,  a  chronic  state  of  peculiar  discharge  which  does  not  always 
supervene. 

Urethral  irritation  is  attended  with  very  slight  symptoms :  an 
itching  or  tickling  sensation  in  the  meatus,  its  lips  have  a  florid  red 
and  puffed  appearance,  and  are  glued  together  by  a  scanty,  viscid, 
clear  and  colourless,  or  slightly  opalescent  secretion.  In  passing  water, 
some  smarting  is  experienced,  but  no  scalding — no  ardor  urinae.  This 
stage  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days. 

Acute  inflammation  gives  rise  to  the  discharge  of  a  purulent  secre- 
tion, having  a  thick,  creamy  consistence,  and  opaque  and  greenish- 
yellow  colour ;  it  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  urethra  in  sulphur-looking 
drops,  and  is  usually  so  abundant  as  to  stiffen  the  shirt  in  patches ;  an 
acute  scalding  pain  is  felt  in  passing  urine,  which  is  voided  with  some 
difficulty  in  a  diminished  or  foi'ked  stream,  or  in  spasmodic  jerks,  and 
with  increased  frequency ;  although  the  patient  refrains  from  mictu- 
rition as  long  as  he  can  contain,  regarding  this  procedure  as  quite 
a  little  operation.    The  whole  glans  penis  is  turgid  and  of  a  bright 
cherry-red  colour;  the  urethral  canal  is  swollen  and  cord-like  to  the 
touch  ;  the  prepuce  may  become  oederaatous,  and  at  length  the  whole 
penis  looks  and  feels  turgescent.    Should  the  inflammation  pass  back 
to  the  bulbous  urethra,  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  perineum  will  be 
experienced,  and,  reaching  the  prostatic  urethra,  a  bearing-down  weight 
about  the  anus  is  superadded.    The  heavy  and  enlarged  penis  seldom 
remains  pendent  and  quiescent  for  many  hours  by  day  or  night ; 
under  any  rubbing  irritation  of  the  dress,  or  warmth  in  bed,  erections 
often  occur  with  troublesome  inconvenience ;   or  chordee  not  unfre- 
quently  arises,  irt  the  form  of  a  painful  arching  or  twisting  of  the 
penis  downwards  during  erection,  a  penalty  inflicted  in  oft-repeated 
attacks.    This  bent  position  of  the  organ  in  erection  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  lymph-effusion  around  the  urethral  canal,  producing  an 
mextensible  state  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  at  the  part  affected. 
Whenever,  therefore,  an  erection  would  take  place,  as  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  penis  becomes  distended,  the  unyielding  spongy  urethra 
acts  like  the  string  of  a  bow,  and  bends  the  penis  downwards"  Another 
explanation  is,  that  chordee  arises  from  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres 
around  the  urethra. 

The  characberistic  discharge  and  scalding  micturition  constitute 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "clap  "  in  England,  and  "  chaudpisse  "  in 
France.  Some  feverishness  may  accompany  this  acute  inflammatory  ' 
stage  of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  often  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  one  to  three  weeks  ;  its  con- 
tinnance  varying  according  to  the  number  of  previous  attacks  and  the 
■  habits  of  the  patient. 

The  chronic  stage  is  denoted  by  the  altered  character  of  the  urethral 
'  discharge ;  the  pus  subsides  into  muco-purulent  matter,  which  is 
•  thinner  and  less  copious  ;  and  the  scalding  reverts  to  smarting  or  only 
i  a  soreness  m  micturition.  In  about  another  three  weeks,  the  gonor- 
I  rhcea  may  pass  off,— under  treatment ;  but  it  rarely  terminates 
1  spontaneously  in  less  than  three  months.    During  a  severe  and  pro- 
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tracted  gonorrhooal  discharge,  the  general  health  undergoes  a  marked 
depression ;  so  that  the  individual  may  be  almost  known  by  his 
haggard,  pallid,  and  listless  appearance. 

Oleet. — Blenorrhrea  or  gleet  must  be  regarded  as  the  sequel,  rather 
than  the  concluding  stage,  of  gonorrhoea ;  for  it  does  not  invariably 
result.  The  urethral  discharge  has  now  become  a  thin,  nearly  clear 
and  colourless,  or  almost  watery  fluid,  oozing  in  small  quantity,  or  so 
scanty  that  it  has  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  meatus  for  examination  ;  no 
scalding  or  other  inflammatory  symptoms  remain  ;  yet  this  discharge  is 
persistent — lasting  for  many  months  or  even  years.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  an  old-standing,  gleety  urethral  discharge.  It  may  be  maintained 
by  certain  constitutional  conditions:  a  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty 
diathesis;  a  lymphatic,  weakly  temperament;  or  simply  by  a  state  of 
debility.  The  discharge  retains  its  contagious  nature  for  a  long  or  inde- 
finite period  ;  and  it  is  ever  liable  to  be  developed  into  a  more  viru- 
lent puriform  secretion  by  slight  exciting  causes.  Sexual  intercourse, 
therefore,  is  always  unsafe,  so  long  as  any  discharge  exists,  of  whatever 
kind,  or  in  the  smallest  oozing  of  secretion. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoea  from  simple 
urethritis.  No  positive  distinction  can  be  trusted  from  the  appearance 
of  a  urethral  discharge,  its  contagious  character,  or  from  its  having 
been  produced  by  contagion.  As  Ricord  truly  observes,  "  Gonorrhoea 
often  arises  from  intercourse  with  women  who  themselves  have  not  the 
disease  ;  "  and,  yet  more  explicitly,  Diday  affirms  "  that  from  the  very 
fact  of  a  woman  having  a  discharge,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  she  is 
liable  to  give  a  discharge  to  a  man."  Bumstead  bears  similar  testimony 
as  to  the  possibly  non-specific  origin  of  gonorrhoea  in  a  man  from  an 
uncontaminated  woman.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  social  import- 
ance not  to  overlook  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  a  diagnosis,  as 
affecting  the  moral  character  of  any  woman,  who  as  a  wife  or  mother 
would  suflier  the  most  wrongful  and  cruel  imputation  by  a  rash  or 
erroneous  professional  judgment;  blighting  also  the  domestic  happiness 
of  those  with  whom  she  is  connected.  Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the 
further  responsibility  of  the  practitioner  respecting  any  such  question, 
when  made  the  subject  of  Medico-legal  inquiry ;  as  perhaps  cinminally 
affecting  a  chaste  woman.  In  the  male  sex  also,  any  persistent 
urethral  discharge — whether  from  gonorrhoea,  as  gleet,  or  of  non- 
specific nature — may  equally  prove  contagious  to  a  woman. 

These  considerations  give  a  wider  significance  to  the  ca^ises  of 
gonorrhoea  than  was  formerly  understood.  Gonorrhoeal  matter  or  virus, 
and  occasionally  any  other  discharge — as  menstrual  fluid  or  leucorrhoeal 
matter,  or  even  the  ordinary  uterine  or  vaginal  secretions— may 
severally  communicate,  or  give  rise  to,  true  gonorrhoea.  The  distinctioii 
between  gonorrhoea  and  simple  urethritis,  in  virtue  of  the  sj^ecifa 
nature  of  gonorrhoeal  pus,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  no 
longer  tenable.  The  contagious  character  of  gonorrhoeal  pus  is  more 
virulent,  and  the  symptoms  induced  are  generally  more  severe ;  hut, 
from  a  causative  point  of  view,  the  only  distinction  is,  that  simple 
urethritis  arises  from  other  causes, — constitutional  and  local,  as  well  as 
from  any  contagious  discharge. 

The  following  additional  practical  facts,  although  not  perhaps 
exclusively  characteristic  of  gonorrhoeal  contagion,  appear  to  be  well 
established  :—(!.)  The  disease  is  not  communicable  by  sexual  mter- 
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course  before  the  discharge  appears.  (2.)  After  the  discharge  is 
established,  if  the  urethra  be  previously  washed  out  by  means  of  a 

•  watei'-injection,  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  communicated.  (3.) 
The  matter  retains  the  power  of  infection  for  an  indefinite  period ;  in 
one  case  Titley  found  that  a  girl  had  communicated  the  disease 
immediately  on  leaving  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  after  a  seclusion  of 
one  year;  and  in  another  case,  according  to  Hunter,  after  two 
years'  seclusion.  (4.)  With  gleet,  two  persons  thus  affected  may 
have  intercourse  with  impunity ;  but  either  of  them  will  communicate 
gonorrhoea  to  a  sound  person.  (5.)  The  violence  of  the  symptoms 
depends  very  much  on  constitutional  conditions,  as  the  gouty  diathesis 
and  habits  of  life,  as  intemperance  ;  consequently,  the  same  woman 
may  give  a  very  mild  gonorrhoea  to  one  man,  and  a  most  severe  one  to 
another.  (6.)  The  first  attack  of  the  disease  is  generally  the  most 
severe ;  a  kind  of  urethral  tolerance  being  commonly  induced  by 
repeated  attacks.  (7.)  The  severity  and  the  continuance  of  gonor- 
rhoea are  often  inverse ;  it  is  most  severe  in  young  and  plethoric 
persons,  in  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  in  the  first  attack ; 
but  most  obstinate  in  scrofulous  and  phlegmatic  constitutions,  in 
persons  affected  with  chronic  skin-diseases,  and  after  repeated  attacks. 
(8.)  The  disease  seems  to  be  much  milder  now  than  formerly. 

The  generation  of  gonorrhoea,  apart  from  exposure  to  any  discharge, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  so  far  entertained  that  it  has  not  been 
entirely  disproved;  but  many  apparent  cases  of  origin  are  rendered 
very  donbtful  by  the  persistently  contagious  character  of  the  slightest 
gleety  discharge.  In  relation  to  sypliilis,  the  virus  of  gonorrhoea  differs 
entirely  in  its  nature  from  that  of  chancre  or  of  chancroid ;  neither 
disease  being  capable  of  repi-oducing  the  other  under  any  circum- 
stances.   The  two  diseases  are  distinct,  not  convertible. 

An  ordinary  case  of  gonorrhoea  passes  through  an  unchequered 
course,  until  the  discharge  runs  itself  off.  But  several  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  urethra  or  of  adjoining  parts  may  complicate  the  natural 
history  of  this  disease.  Ghordee,  a  bent  and  painful  erection  of  the 
penis,  has  been  already  noticed.  Urethral  hcBmorrliage  is  apt  to  occur, 
from  rupture  of  the  engorged  vessels  during  violent  erections,  and 
especially  in  chordee.  This  event  is  unimportant ;  the  loss  of  blood 
usually  being  slight,  it  affords  relief.  Inflammation  and  suppuration 
■  of  some  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  nrethra  may  occasion  some 

•  temporary  obstruction ;  until  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  urethra,  or 
:  perhaps  externally,  as  a  less  favourable  issue.  Irritation  or  inflam- 
:  mation  of  the  urinary  organs  is  a  far  more  serious  complication  of 

!  gonorrhcea;  sometimes  affecting  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra  

!  givmg  rise  to  severe  perineal  pain,  with  spasmodic  stricture,  and  more 

•  or  less  retention  of  urine  ;  sometimes  extending  back  to  the  bladder  

!  as  denoted  by  the  more  urgent  and  painful  micturition,  with  mucous 
«  deposit  m  the  urine  ;  or  there  may  be  the  symptoms  of  renal  irritation 

(  amounting  even  to  nephritis,— announced  by  pain  in  the  loins,  shiver- 
>  mg,  vomiting,  and  albuminous,  bloody,  or  puralent  urine  This  state 
1  with  or  without  cystitis,  is  likely  to  be  induced  by  early  or'strono^ 
^  urethral  injections,  mtemperance,  or  the  use  of  copaiba  in  large  doscs° 
1  Inflammation  of  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  or  sympathetic  buho 
.  occurs  during  the  second  or  inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhcea.  But 
^  such  buboes  rarely  proceed  to  suppuration,  unless  when  subjected  to 
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irritation,  or  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  and  debilitated  constitution. 
Balmdtis — an  inflammatory  afFection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
prepuce  and  glans — is  known  by  a  thin,  opalescent  discharge  from  this 
part,  often  profuse  and  excoriative.  Persons  who  have  a  long  prepuce 
are  most  liable  to  it ;  but  it  is  engendered  by  uncleanliness,  hot  weather, 
or  disordered  health.  As  the  result  of  swelling  of  the  prepuce  and  glans, 
phimosis  or  paraphimosis  is  not  unfrequently  metwith  in  conjunction  with 
gonorrhoea.  Thus,  the  prepuce  cannot  be  retracted,  or  not  easily,  behind 
the  glans,  so  as  to  uncover  it;  or  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  forwards 
from  behind  the  glans,  so  as  to  cover  that  part  of  the  penis.  Various 
cutaneous  eruptions  on  the  prepuce  are  occasionally  concomitants  of 
gonorrhoea.  Herpes  prtejmtialis  appears  in  the  form  of  small  vesicles, 
containing  a  thin,  opalescent  fluid  ;  and  which  are  disposed  in  clusters 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  upon  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  pre- 
putial fold.  Roseola,  pityriasis,  and  psoriasis  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  ;  usually,  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  gonorrhoeal  discharge. 

A  patient  having  escaped  any  mishap  in  the  course  of  gonorrhoea, 
is  yet  liable  to  the  consequences  of  this  urethritis.  Orchitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle,  is  not  uncommon ;  commencing  as  epididymitis, 
and  resulting  in  a  swollen  state  of  the  organ.  Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
or  synovitis,  sometimes  arises  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  discharge,  or 
after  exposure  to  cold ;  the  metastatic  inflammation  affecting  one  or 
more  joints ;  usually  the  knee,  and  often  both  knees.  In  some  cases 
the  discharge  continues.  The  synovitis  is  marked  by  an  abundant 
serous  effusion,  and  the  disease  terminates  without  disorganization,  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  may,  however,  proceed  to  ulceration  of  the  cartilages, 
and  continue  for  months  or  a  year  or  two.  In  one  such  case,  under  my 
care,  the  knee-joint  became  firmly -anchylosed.  Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,, 
an  acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  may  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accidental  application  of  the  urethral  discharge  to  the 
eye, — an  inoculation  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  another  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  mode  of  origin  does  not  seem  to  be  always  indisputable ; 
for  both  eyes  are  often  affected,  and  usually  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  the  eye  attacked  last  generally  suffering  least.  Gonorrhoeal 
sclerotitis,  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  sclerotic  or  fibi-ous  coat  of 
the  eye,  may  be  of  a  rheumatic  character.  Occasionally,  gonorrhjpa 
or  gleet  is  followed  by  prostatorrhma,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
prostate  gland ;  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  drops  of  clear, 
transparent,  or  slightly  tui'bid  viscid  mucus,  after  micturition  or  any 
straining  effort  of  defeecation.  This  fluid  is  not  semen,  as  it  contains 
no  spermatozoa.  There  is  also  much  irritability  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  prostatic  urethra  in  passing  an  instru- 
ment ;  with  loss  of  strength,  and  mental  langour  or  hypochondriacal 
lowness  of  spirits. 

The  treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease. 

During  the  incipient  stage — urethral  irritation — it  may  be  possible 
to  prevent  the  accession  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  by  means  of  "  abor- 
tive "  or  "  revulsive  "  treatment,  which  comprises  astringent  urethnxl 
injections,  and  the  specific  influence  of  copaiba  or  cubebs.  But  any 
snch  agents,  if  used  for  that  purpose,  are  very  hazardous,  by  perchance 
exciting  intense  inflammation.  So  far  as  opportunity  may  offer  for 
this  practice,  I  believe  it  is  generally  abandoned. 
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Inflammatory  stage — acute  and  chronic. — From  tlie  commencemenfc 
of  a  gonorrhoeal  purulent  discharge,  reducing  measures,  followed  bj 
suppressive  injections,  may  be  employed, — according  to  the  degree  of 
urethral  inflammation.  When  acute, — with  an  abundant,  thick,  opaque 
yellow,  or  creamy  discharge,  and  scalding  in  passing  urine, — the  appro- 
priate treatment  consists  in  gentle  saline,  alkaline,  aperient  medicine,  au 
uustimulating  diet,  abstinence  from  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  with  rest  and 
recumbency.  As  a  topical  application,  immersion  of  the  penis  in  very 
hot  watex',  for  a  few  minutes,  is  said  to  afford  great  relief.  When  the 
inflammation  has  passed  into  the  chronic  stage, — with  a  diminished, 
thinner,  and  clearer  discharge,  and  the  absence  of  scalding  in  micturi- 
tion,— the  previously  reducing  measures  should  be  discontinued,  and 
succeeded  by  acid  tonics ;  or  perhaps  copaiba  or  cubebs,  and  astringent 
urethral  injections,  may  be  used.  In  (fleet — the  discharge  having  now 
become  scanty,  thin,  clear,  and  colourless,  as  a  watery  oozing  from  the 
urethra,  and  lasting  for  a  considerable  period — the  same  suppressive 
measures  will  also  be  appropriate. 

By  the  foregoing  plan  of  treatment,  I  have  almost  invariably  pre- 
scribed with  success,  in  some  thousands  of  cases.  Commencing  with 
an  aperient  and  alkaline  mixture — containing  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in 
about  drachm  doses,  with  a  little  senna,  and  the  sesquicarbonates  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  in  doses  sufiicient  to  nearly  neutralize  the  urine — 
in  three  weeks  or  more  the  urethral  inflammation  will  have  safely  sub- 
sided ;  the  patient  having  abstained  from  any  indulgence  in  wine  or 
other  alcoholic  beverage,  and  stimulating  food,  especially  peppers  and 
condiments.  The  discharge  has  now  undergone  the  characteristic 
change  in  quantity  and  appearance  to  that  of  the  chronic  stage ;  and 
the  scalding  pain  on  micturition  has  also  ceased,  leaving  only  a  slight 
smarting  or  soreness  in  passing  urine.  Then,  the  discharge  may  be 
safely  suppressed,  gradually,  by  using  an  injection  twice  a  day ;  con- 
sisting of  about  5ij.  of  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  to  ^ij.  of  distilled 
water.  Other  injections,  if  not  preferable,  may  be  preferred.  Thus,  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  mucilage,  grs.  x.  to  jj-  oi  water,  with  a  little 
morphia  or  belladonna;  nitrate  of  silver,  grs.  i. — ij.  to  5j-  ;  chloride  of 
zinc,  grs.  i. — iv.  to  Jiv.  ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  i.,  gradually  increased  to 
grs.  iv.,  to  5j-  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead  ana  grs.  xxx.  to 
^vj.,  an  injection  long  in  use  at  the  old  Lock  Hospital  ;  or  acetate  of 
zinc,  grs.  xii.  to  ^iv.  of  water,  is  the  favourite  injection  of  Sigmund, 
Milton,  and  Bumstead.  In  obstinate  gleet,  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
may  prove  successful ;  gr.  |  to  ^j-  of  water.  Before  using  any  in- 
jection, the  patient  had  better  pass  his  urine,  in  order  to  clear  the 
urethra  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  vyhich  would  prevent  contact  -with 
the  mucous  membrane ;  and  also  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  emptying  the 
bladder  again  for  some  time,  care  being  taken  to  drain  away  any  urine 
from  the  urethral  canal.  These  two  latter  precautions  have  regard  to 
any  decomposition  of  the  injected  solution  by  the  action  of  the  urine. 
Owing  to  such  change,  a  lead  injection  becomes  opaque  and  curdled 
when  discharged ;  and  nitrate  of  silver  acquires  a  milky- white  opacity  ; 
both  solutions  having  been  made  with  distilled  water.  An  injection  is 
thrown  up  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  small  glass  syringe ;  and  so  that 
it  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  urethral  tract,  the 
finger  is  placed  under  the  canal,  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum.  For 
deeper  injection,  as  mostly  in  gleet,  various  forms  of  cathctcr-syringa 
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have  been  devised,  principally  by  Tiemann.  Astringents  in  the  form 
of  powder  can  bo  injected  to  any  particular  part  of  the  urethra  by 
means  of  Mallez's  breech-loading  metallic  tube.  ' 

Bougies,  besmeared  with  an  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  may  be  passed  along  the  urethra;  but  this  mode  of 
making  topical  applications  is  not  in  general  use.  In  old-standing  gleet, 
the  introduction  of  a  bougie  occasionally,  even  where  no  stricture  exists, 
is  highly  beneficial.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  occupy  the  urethra 
without  distending  the  passage ;  be  left  in  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  be  passed  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Blistering  the  penis,  in 
obstinate  gleet,  has  found  favour  with  some  Surgeons  ;  the  anguentura 
lyttffi,  spread  on  lint,  is  wrapped  around  the  body  of  the  organ,  and 
applied  for  not  longer  than  two  hours.  The  effect  is  said  to  be  singu- 
larly curative,  when  the  gleety  discharge  is  uncomplicated  by  stricture 
or  orchitis. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  chronic  suppurative  discharge,  and  of 
watery  gleet,  is  best  fulfilled  by  an  acid-tonic  mixture  of  cinchona  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  case,  the  sulphate  of  iron 
should  be  given,  to  repair  the  an£emic  condition.  Such  treatment  as 
may  be  suitable  in  the  various  other  constitutional  conditions,  must  not 
be  overlooked  ;  as  in  the  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  diathesis,  on 
which  a  gleety  discharge  may  depend.  Certain  medicinal  agents  have 
apparently  a  specific  influence  in  arresting  the  discharge,  and  especially 
the  two  renowned  specifics — copaiba  and  cubebs.  Some  Surgeons  urge 
the  employment  of  these  medicines  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea. 
Neither  should  be  administered  when  it  manifestly  disagrees  with  the 
patient ;  nor  continued  on  trial  beyond  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  no 
beneficial  effect  has  been  obtained  by  that  time.  Both  these  specifics 
are  apt  to  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and  produce  symptoms  of  renal 
irritation  ;  and  copaiba  sometimes  induces  a  cutaneous  rash,  in  the  form 
of  small  red  patches,  more  or  less  circular,  somewhat  like  nettle-rash. 
But  the  various  prepa/rations  of  these  medicines  are  not  equally  to  be 
,  commended.  Copaiba  may  be  given  in  capsule,  pill,  or  draught.  The 
capsule — an  envelope  or  coating  of  gelatine,  containing  a  small  bolus  of 
copaiba — is  an  elegant  and  convenient  preparation ;  the  envelope  dis- 
guising the  nauseous  taste  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  balsam.  Six  or 
eight  capsules  may  be  taken  daily.  The  French  dragees  are  also  much 
used,  particularly  in  America.  In  the  form  of  a  pill,  consolidated  with 
magnesia,  copaiba  sometimes  acts  more  effectually,  a  drachm  being 
taken  thrice  daily ;  or  combined  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  fifteen 
minims,  and  mucilage  in  infusion  of  roses,  as  a  mixture,  this  medicinal 
agent  is  better  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Cubebs  may  agree  when 
copaiba  will  not.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  a  drachm,  three  times  a 
day.  Both  specifics  are  sometimes  advantageously  taken  together,  in 
such  proportions  as  to  form  the  consistence  of  an  electuary;  of  which 
a  drachm  will  be  the  dose,  thrice  daily.  I  never  find  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  either  copaiba  or  cubebs,  and  have  for  some  years  discarded 
them.  In  concluding  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  hygienic  resources 
may  prove  singularly  beneficial.  The  tepid  or  cold  sponge-bath,  with 
friction  afterwards,  sea-bathing,  an  open-air  life,  avoiding  hoise- 
exercise,  will  often  succeed  in  finishing  off  an  otherwise  lingering  case. 
Smoking  should  be  prohibited.  As  any  persistent  urethral  discharge 
might  be  contagious,  sexual  intercourse  must  be  strictly  forbidden. 
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Chonlee  is  best  prevented  or  overcome  by  a  nightly  pill  of  opium 
and  camphor, — say,  one  to  two  grains,  as  an  anodyne  antispasmodic;  or 
coniam  and  camphor,  in  pill,  I  have  often  ordered  with  marked  relief. 
Camphor  alone  may  be  taken,  as  Mr.  Milton  directs ;  one  drachm  of 
the  tincture  in  water,  before  going  to  bed,  and  repeated  every  time  the 
patient  wakes  with  chordee.  Or  E-icord's  suppository — of  opium,  the 
watery  extract,  one  grain,  with  camphor  ten  grains — may  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum  an  hour  before  bedtime.  The  patient  must  deny  him- 
self supper  or  any  excitement  before  going  to  bed,  and  then  bathe  the 
parts  with  cold  water,  or  preferably  with  hot  water  until  a  sensation  of 
faintness  is  produced ;  he  should  lie  on  a  hard  mattress,  and  be  lightly 
covered  with  bed-clothes. 

Gonorrhoeal  epididymitis  and  orrMtis  may  be  treated  by  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  warm  fomentations,  and  leeclies  if  necessary ; 
but  sedative  measures,  especially  hyoscyamus  in  full  doses,  with 
camphor  mixture,  will  often  prove  sufficient  to  subdue  the  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  testicle;  while,  if  the  urethral  discharge  has  been 
suddenly  suppressed,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  its  retuim  by 
enveloping  the  penis  in  a  poultice. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  Female  is  a  much  less  common  affection  than  in 
the  male  sex.  But  the  inflammation  and  discharge  is  rarely  restricted 
to  the  urethra  ;  the  vagina  is  the  chief  seat  of  gonorrhoea.  The  symp- 
toms are  heat  and  itching  in  the  vagina,  with  scalding  in  the  urethra 
when  the  urine  is  passed  ;  on  examination,  the  vaginal  passage  is 
found  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  these  early  symptoms  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious,  greenish-yellow,  muco-purulent  discharge,  pro- 
ceeding more  especially  from  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  labia 
may  become  involved,  appearing  red  and  puffed,  while  the  secretion 
from  the  sebaceous  follicles  gives  an  offensive  character  to  the  dis- 
charge. Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  backwards  to  the  os 
uteri,  which  presents  small  patches  of  superficial  ulceration.  But  all 
the  symptoms  are  usually  milder  than  in  the  male ;  and  although 
perhaps  of  longer  duration,  the  discharge  does  not  generally  pass  into 
gleet.  Simple  vaginitis  must  not  be  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea ;  and 
yet  their  diagnosis  cannot  be  determined  by  any  one  symptom,  or  by 
the  combination  of  symptoms,  nor  by  the  appearance  of  the  discharge 
or  its  inspection  with  the  microscope.  This  absence  of  any  distinctive 
evidence  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  relation  to  medico-legal 
inquiry  respecting  supposed  gonorrhoea  in  young  females  and  children, 
who  are  very  liable  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  vagina  from  various 
causes,  both  constitutional  and  local.  The  diagnosis  is  scarcely  less 
doubtful  with  regard  to  vaginal  uterine  discharges  at  any  period  of 
life. 

Fewer  untoward  events  are  likely  to  complicate  the  course  of  the 
disease  in  women  than  in  men.  Not  unfrequently  one  of  the  swollen 
labia  suppurates,  the  abscess  pointing  on  the  inner  side.  There  may 
be  some  inguinal  sympathetic  bubo,  but  perhaps  only  in  cases  where 
the  urethra  is  affected;  and  sometimes  the  vaginal  inflammation 
creeps  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  may  even  pass  up  the 
fallopian  tubes  _  to  the  ovaries ;  the  ovaritis  thus  induced  corre- 
sponding to  epididymitis  in  the  male.  Gronorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  seldom  met  with. 

Treatment  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.    No  special  remedial 
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measures  are  requisite,  but  the  topical  applications  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  part  affected.  Thus,  injections  must  be  thrown  up  tlie 
vagina  so  as  to  reach  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  lotions  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  fold  of  lint  placed  well  in  between  tho 
labia. 

Stricture  of  the  Ueethea. — Among  diseases  of  the  Urethra, 
Stricture  justly  ranks  high  in  its  importance;  whether  on  account  of 
its  frequency,  the  distress  it  occasions,  its  serious  and  fatal  conse- 
quences when  neglected,  or  the  unquestionable  means  for  cure  or 
relief. 

The  term  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  signifies  an  unnatural  narrowing 
or  contraction  of  this  passage,  at  one  or  more  points  in  its  extent. 
This  may  depend  on  either  of  three  distinct  conditions  : — (1)  Lymph- 
deposit  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  as  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation, — and  thence  known  as  Organic  or  Permanent 
Stricture ;  (2)  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  en- 
circling the  mucous  membrane, — Spasmodic  Stricture  ;  (3)  Inflam- 
matory congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, — Inflammatory  Stricture. 
The  two  latter  conditions  of  stricture — spasm  and  inflammation — often 
coexist ;  and  either  may  be  engrafted  for  a  time  on  organic  stricture. 

Organic  or  Permanent  Stricture. — Pour  forms  of  organic  stricture 
of  the  urethra  may  be  recognized,  according  to  Sir  H.  Thompson's 
accurate  observations : — linear  stricture,  in  which  the  urethral  canal  is 
obstructed  by  a  thin,  membranous  septum,  having  a  central  aperture  ; 
or  a  crescentic  septum,  which  obstructs  a  segment  only  of  the  calibre 
of  the  canal ;  thus  forming  the  "  bridle  stricture  ;  " — annular  stricture, 
a  thicker  and  broader,  contracted 
portion  of  the  urethral  canal,  as 
if  a  piece  of  cord  had  been  tied 
around  it  at  one  point,  leaving 
the  remainder  free  (Fig.  915)  ; — 
indurated  anmdar  stricture,  a  more 
confirmed  contraction,  in  which 
the  induration  involves  the  tissues 
of  the  urethra  to  the  depth  of  half 
a  line  or  a  line,  limited .  in  length 
from  before  backwards  to  less  than 
half  an  inch  of  the  canal,  and 
forms  an  hour-glass  contraction, 
usually  thicker  on  the  floor  than 
at  the  upper  aspect  of  the  urethra ; 
— tortuous  or  irregular  stricture, 
owing  apparently  to  adhesion  of 
the  rugge  of  the  urethra  to  a  short 
extent,  or  to  a  cicatricial  patch  of 
induration,  or  a  longitudinal  contraction  and  induration  to  an  extent 
of  one  or  more  inches.    (Fig-  916.)    In  this  condition  of  stricture,  the 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  DD.  44.  Annular  stricture  of  the  urethra,  situated 
in  the  spongy  portion,  nearly  three  inches  from  the  external  meatus. 

t  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2552.  Long,  narrow  stricture  of  the  membranous  urethra, 
and  in  the  first  inch  of  the  bulbous  and  spongy  portions  ;  v?ith  a  false  passage  just 
in  front,  and  a  large  irregular  abscess  in  the  perineum,  having  numerous  fistulous 
cpeuings, — perineal,  scrotal,  and  in  the  right  buttock;  but  the  abscess  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  urethra.  (Huntorian.) 


Fig.  915.* 


Fig.  916.+ 
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induration  may  involve  the  entire  substance  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
presenting  the  most  obstinate  and  undilatable  form  of  stricture. 

Situation  of  Stricture. — The  urethral  canal  is  liable  to  stricture  in 
three  situations: — (1.)  At  the  junction  of  the  spongy  and  mem- 
branous portions,  or  within  an  inch  before,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  behind,  that  point.  Of  these  situations,  the  most  common  seat  of 
stricture  is  the  bulbous  part  of  the  spongy  portion — anterior  to  the 
triangular  ligament ;  rarely,  behind  this  membrane,  in  the  mem- 
branous portion,  and  most  rarely  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  part  of 
the  membranous  portion.  No  instance  has  been  found  of  stricture  of 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  above  strictures  correspond 
to  the  subpubic  curvature. 

(2.)  In  the  centre  of  the  spongy  portion,  or  that  portion  of  the 
urethra  which  extends  from  the  anterior  limit  of  the  preceding  to 
within  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  external  meatus,  a  length  of  about 
three  inches. 

(3.)  At  the  external  orifice,  and  within  a  distance  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  of  it. 

These  definitions  as  to  the  situations  of  urethral  stricture  result 
from  a  laborious  examination,  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  of  270  prepara- 
tions in  our  principal  public  Museums,  and  comprising  320  distinct; 
strictures.  In  region  1  were  found  215,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number ;  in  region  2,  51,  or  16  per  cent. ;  in  region  3,  54, 
or  17  per  cent.  Mr.  H.  Smith  made  a  similar  investigation  of  this 
question,  on  a  smaller  scale ;  the  preparations  numbering  98,  as  pre- 
served in  the  different  London  Museums.  Of  these,  77  were  stric- 
tures situated  anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament ;  and  21  only,  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Several  strictures  may  coexist  in  the  same  urethra.  John  Hunter 
records  an  instance  of  six  strictures  in  one  urethra;  Lallemand  and 
other  French  writers  describe  seven  or  eight ;  Sir  H.  Thompson  has 
never  been  able  to  find  any  such  examples,  and  he  limits  the  highest 
number  of  coexisting  strictures  to  three,  or  at  the  most  four.  In  the 
above  number  of  270  preparations,  eight  were  cases  of  stricture  in  all 
three  regions;  ten  in  regions  1  and  2  only;  ten  in  regions  1  and  3 
only ;  thirteen  in  regions  2  and  3  only. 

The  urethral  obstruction  occasioned  by  stricture  gives  rise  to  symp- 
toms which  are  individually,  or  collectively,  significant  of  this  con- 
dition. Increased  frequency  of  micturition  arises,  owing  to  the  inability 
to  completely  empty  the  bladder ;  the  stream  of  urine  becomes  smaller 
than  is  natural  to  the  individual,  and  altered  in  form,  being  either 
flattened,  twisted  or  corkscrewed,  forked,  or  turned  aside ;  and  dis- 
charged with  a  less  forcible  propulsion,  so  that  the  current  is  not 
ejected  as  far  from  the  person  as  formerly,  and  at  length  issues  as  a 
mere  dribbling  or  in  drops. 

As  the  obstruction  increases,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder 
gradually  strengthens,  and  hypertrophies,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  difficulty  in  ejecting  the  urine  through  the  strictured  urethra; 
and  as  this  thickening  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  its  capacity  is  propor- 
tionably  diminished,  less  urine  can  be  retained,  and  micturition  must 
be  even  more  frequent.  This  state,  annoying  and  inconvenient  during 
the  day,  is  distressing  at  night,  when  exhaustion  would  invite  to  rest ; 
the  sufferer  being  repeatedly  aroused  from  his  temporary  doze,  and 
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the  nigU  passed  in  restless  efforts  to  obtain  relief.  After  each  act  of 
micturition  is  apparently  completed,  another  significant  sympto^  t 
experienced;  a  certain  portion  of  urine  still  escapes  as  a^^Sn^^ 
leakage,  owing  to  the  propulsive  force  of  the  remaining  urine  bein^ 

dllTtS'T  r'''°"^'         ^^^^^^^^^^  °f        strictur!,  which  V  a! 

dilated  by  the  stream  passing  when  the  bladder  was  full  After  he 
act  of  micturition  is  actually  quite  finished,  a  certain  portion  of  urine 
can  sometimes  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure  behind  the  seat  of  stricture 

leit  in  the  canal  behind  the  stricture,  during  the  effort  to  pass  urine  • 
and  by  constant  straining,  some  feculent  matter  or  flatus  escapes  at 
such  times,  and  a  tendency  to  prolapsus  of  the  bowel  is  established 
in  a  paroxysm  of  straining  effort,  rupture  of  the  urethra  may  occur 
behmd  the  stricture  ;  and  then  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place  intc^ 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  supra-pubic  region 
in  the  act  of  coitus,  much  pain  is  experienced  about  the  eiaculatorv 
ducts,  and  as  the  semen  escapes  with  difficulty  through  the  urethra, 
but  passes  back  mto  the  bladder,  there  may  be  no  seminal  emission : 
and  the  unhappy  patient  believes  himself  actually,  as  he  may  be 
virtually,  impotent.  The  urine  undergoes  those  changes  which  result 
Irom  chronic  cystitis,  consequent  on  retention.  It  becomes  ammo- 
niacal,  cloudy,  and  deposits  more  or  less  mucus  and  pus,  with  phos- 
phates. Hsematuria  is  an  occasional  concomitant  of  stricture;  the 
blood  coming  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  perhaps 
from  the  urethra  after  catheterism  or  an  erection  of  the  penis  affectintr 
the  seat  of  stricture.  A  gleety  discharge  not  unfrequently  attends  old 
stricture  of  the  urethra. 

The  general  health  fails,  the  patient  losing  flesh  and  strength  :  he 
has  an  anxious  and  careworn  appearance;  suffers  from  pains  in  the 
loins,  lower  part  of  the  belly,  the  perineum,  and  testicles;  and  is  subject 
to  severe  attacks  of  rigors.  Any  irritation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  passing 
an  instrument  or  the  application  of  an  irritant  substance,  will  often 
provoke  such  an  attack,  especially  in  those  who  have  lived  in  hot  cli- 
mates; or  it  not  uncommonly  excites  general  feverishness— hence  named 
"  urethral  fever,"  and  which  has  sometimes  an  intermittent  character. 

Certain  varieties  of  organic  stricture  may  be  recognized  by  some 
peculiarity  of  their  respective  symptoms  : — 

Simple  stricture ;  chiefly  denoted  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
stream  of  urine,  with  the  other  ordinary  symptoms  of  stricture. 

Sensitive  or  irritable  stricture. — Proneness  to  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  systern,  as  manifested  by  chilliness  or  rigors  on  very  slight 
urethral  irritation  ;  and  pain,  sometimes  persistent,  from  the  gentlest 
passage  of  an  instrument.  A  disposition  to  haemorrhage  is  evinced 
in  a  few  cases. 

Contractile  or  recurring  stricture— distinguished  by  a  constant  ten- 
dency  to  further  diminution  of  the  urethral  canal,  in  the  absence  of 
treatment;  and  contraction  recurs  rapidly  after  dilatation  has  been 
effected. 

Examination  of  the  Urethra. — Catheterism,  or  what  I  would  term, 
bougieism — the  use  of  a  bougie — supplies  the  most  direct  and  conclu- 
eive  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  stricture ;  evidence  analogous  to 
that  of  sounding  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  presence  of  stricture, 
its  situation,  its  calibre,  the  extent  of  the  canal  involved,  and  the 
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amount  of  induration,  may  be  thus  severally  determined  ;  and  whether 
also  there  be  one  or  more  strictures.  Instruments  of  various  compo- 
sition and  form  are  used  for  this  purpose  :  catheters,  which  may  be 
inflexible,  as  the  ordinary  silver  instrument,  or  flexi- 
ble, as  gum-catheters ;  and  bougies,  which  are  solid  Fig.  917. 
instruments  of  flexible  metal,  or  flexible  and  more 
or  less  elastic,  as  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  bougie, 
wax  or  catgut  bougies.  Catheters  may  be  curved 
or  straight.  The  former  shape  is  generally  applic- 
able ;  and  the  curve  most  commonly  suitable  is 
that  which  corresponds  most  nearly  with  the  bend 
of  the  urethra  at  its  inner  third — an  arch  rather 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Straight 
instruments  are  preferable  for  strictures  in  the 
ante-scrotal  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  probe- 
23ointed  steel  stricture-staff,  such  as  that  used  in 
perineal  section,  affords  the  surest  indication  as  to 
the  situation  of  stricture  in  the  course  of  the  ure- 
thra ;  the  shoulder  of  the  instrument  being  arrested 
by  the  constriction,  its  anterior  limit  is  thus  de- 
clared. At  the  same  time,  on  passing  the  linger  into 
the  rectum,  the  narrow  portion  of  the  staff  can  be 
felt  to  have  passed  through  the  stricture  at  the 
membranous  urethra.  The  catheter,  or  bougie  olivaire 
(Fig.  917)  possesses  two  advantages — a  bulbous  or 
spear-headed  end,  and  flexibility ;  it  can  therefore  be 
insinuated,  or  passed  with  a  screw-like  action,  into 
a  tight  stricture,  and  readily  takes  the  course  of  an 
irregular  urethra,  without  causing  a  false  passage, 
pain,  haemorrhage,  spasm,  or  rigors.  This  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Lioutt  and  originally  advocated 
by  Mr.  Teevan,  in  this  country,  is  now  much  used. 
The  bougie  a  boule,  having  a  conical-shaped  ex- 
tremity, is  another  flexible  and  elastic  instrument 
of  much  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  stricture. 

The  introduction  of  a  catheter  may  be  performed  in  either  of  two 
ways  :  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  with  the  curve  of  the  instru- 
ment directed  upwards  ;  or  in  a  standing  position,  and  with  the  curve 
of  the  instrument  looking  downwards.  Of  these  two  methods,  the 
former  is  usually  more  easy  and  convenient  both  to  the  patient  and 
Surgeon.  The  patient  lying  down  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  a 
little  raised,  the  legs  thrown  easily  apart  and  slightly  drawn  up,  an 
instrument  of  appropriate  size— No.  7  or  8— is  selected,  and  warmed 
by  a  httle  friction  up  the  sleeve  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  oiled  or 
smeared  with  lard.  In  introducing  it,  the  handle  should  be  held  lio-htly 
between  the  thumb  and  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
the  concavity  of  the  curve  looking  upwards  towards  the  left  groin  of 
the  patient  and  the  direction  of  the  instrument  being  nearly  horizontal. 

,  B-aismg  the  end  of  the  penis  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
ot  the  lett  hand,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  to  its  full  length,  the  doubl  e  curve 
passage,  somewhat  resembling  an  italic  S,  is  thus 


of  the  urethral 


changed  into  one  curve,  commencing  from  just  in  front  of  the  scrot 


am: 
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Fig.  918.* 


and  this  single  curve  corresponds  to  the  curve  of  the  instrument  as  ft 
passes  along  the  urethra  from  that  point  downwards  and  upward^  i„to 
the  bladder  The  point  of  the  instrument-held  as  directed-is  now 
inserted  into  the  urethral  meatus  and  carried  slowly  onwards  alonr; 
the  floor  of  the  canal,  to  avoid  the  lacun89  on  its  roof,  until  four  or  five 
inches  have  disappeared ;  the  handle  is  brought,  at  the  same  time  to 
the  middle  hne,  but  still  parallel  and  near  the  patient's  abdomen  •  then 
It  should  be  gently  raised,  and,  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  passes 
under  the  subpubic  curve,  the  handle  is  carried  forwards  and  lightly 
depressed  until  it  sinks  below  the  horizontal  line,  when  the  opposite 
end  wilUurn  upwards  into  the  bladder.  (Fig.  918.)  After  the  point 
of  the  instrument  has  passed  below  the  scrotum,  its  further  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction  may  be  facilitated  or  maintained  by  guiding 
it  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  under  the 
pubes;  and  sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  forefinger  into  tbe 
rectum  will  aid  in  determining  the  middle  line  onwards  to°the  bladder. 
That  the  bladder  is  entered  is  announced  by  some  escape  of  urine 
through  the  catheter,_  on  withdrawing  the  stylet,  and  by  freedom  of 
the  point  on  attempting  to  rotate  the  instrument  from  side  to  side. 
But  no  urine  will  escape  when  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  in  the 
lower  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  recumbent;  and  I 
have  noticed  that,  in  the  sitting  or  standing  position,  there  may  be 
a  small  or  dribbling  stream,  even  when  the  bladder  is  nearly  full, 
owing  apparently  to  temporary  atony  or  paralysis  of  the  organ.  After 

a  few  minutes,  the  urine  may  be  drawn 
off  freely,  or  discharged  in  a  full  stream. 
In  passing  a  catheter,  any  slight  resist- 
ance may  be  obviated  by  manipulating 
the  instrument,  in  respect  to  its  direc- 
tion, or  withdrawing  it  for  an  inch  or 
so  and  then  repassing  it.  But  the 
presence  of  stricture  is  determined  by 
an  arrest  of  the  instrument  point 
blank,  and  at  the  same  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, on  each  re-introduction.  If,  how- 
ever, the  point  of  the  instrument  is 
only  stuck  in  a  lacuna  or  some  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  point  will 
feel  loose,  and  should  be  disengaged ; 
whereas,  when  it  has  entered  fairly  into 
tbe  stricture,  the  point  is  felt  to  be 
grasped  tight,  and  then  it  should  bo 
gently  urged  onwards.  Remembering 
the  situations  of  stricture,  this  obstruc- 
tion will  be  found  usually  behind  the 
scrotum,  in  the  subpubic  curvature  ; 
less  frequently  in  the  ante-scrotal  por- 
tion of  the  urethra.  No  force  should  ever  be  used;  nothing  more  than 
the  pressure  of  a  light  hand,  exercised  slowly,  continuously  or  inter- 
mittently, and  with  patience.  Any  departure  from  this  injunction  may 
lead  to  perforation  of  the  urethra  and  the  formation  of  a  "  false  pas- 
sage ;  "  and  this  misadventure  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 

♦  The  instrumont  hero  represented  is  a  sound,  iustead  of  a  catheter. 
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handle  of  tlie  mstrument  is  being  depressed,  wliei'eby  the  shaft  acts  as 
a  powerful  lever  on  the  point  in  the  urethral  passage. 

The  other  method  of  introducing  a  catheter — when  the  patient 
stands  upright — is  performed  in  the  opposite  manner  to  that  in  the 
recumbent  position.  It  is  the  "  tour  de  maitre  "  of  French  authors. 
The  patient  standing  with  his  back  to  a  wall,  so  that  the  nates  shall 
not  recede  during  the  procedure,  and  with  his  legs  a  little  apart,  the 
instrument  is  introduced  with  the  curve  looking  downwards,  and  the 
handle  in  a  perpendicular  line  beneath,  the  penis  being  drawn  straight 
forward.  Having  passed  the  instrument  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
subpubic  arch,  it  is  swept  round  to  the  right  and  raised  upon  the 
abdomen,  thus  describing  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  catheter-point  is 
the  centre;  then  the  handle  is  gradually  depressed,  so  as  to  carry  the 
point  of  the  instrument  through  the  subpubic  cnrve  into  the  bladder. 

The  existence  of  stricture  having  been  ascertained  by  the  obstruc- 
tion offered,  at  some  point,  to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  along  the 
urethra,  its  situation  may  be  estimated  by  feeling  the  end  of  the  in- 
strument behind  the  scrotum,  or  in  front,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
noted  more  accurately  by  the  length  of  the  instrument  passed  from  the 
external  meatus.  The  degree  of  contraction  or  the  calibre  of  the  canal 
at  that  point  can  be  estimated  by  the  size  or  number  of  the  instrument 
used;  the  extent  of  the  canal  involved,  by  the  length  of  the  instrument 
"  held  "  or  "  grasped  "  from  the  point  of  entering  the  narrowed  portion 
of  the  urethra ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  induration  may 
be  judged  of  by  an  experienced  tact.  A  second  or  third  stricture  is 
discovered  in  like  manner,  by  continuing  the  urethral  examination. 

To  complete  the  examination  of  any  one  or  more  strictures,  several 
instruments,  of  different  sizes,  will  perhaps  be  necessary.  In  the 
English  scale  of  12,  the  five  series  from  7  downwards  will  generally  be 
found  most  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  The  French  scale  possesses 
three  advantages  over  the  English  scale  :  it  commences  with  a  smaller 
size — one  millimetre,  or  one-third  of  an  inch,  instead  of  five  milli- 
metres, and  ascends  by  a  series  of  smaller  intervals  between  each 
number ;  the  intervals  are  more  regular ;  and  the  number  of  the  catheter 
represents  the  calibre  or  size  of  the  instrument — No.  1  being  one  milli- 
metre, No.  2  is  two  millimetres,  and  thence,  by  similar  gradations,  up 
to  thirty  millimetres.  Nos.  3  to  21  about  equal  Nos.  1  to  12,  English 
scale.  No.  7  or  8  (English)  size  should  always  be  tried  first;  a 
smaller-sized  instrument  is  liable  to  hitch  in  one  of  the  urethral 
lacunae,  or  against  the  verumontanum,  or  in  the  sinus  pocularis,  as  if 
it  were  fixed  in  the  stricture ;  or  it  might  pass  through  the  stricture 
imperceptibly.  Either  occurrence  would  mislead  the  Surgeon.  The 
.smaller  the  instrument,  the  greater  caution  and  delicacy  must  be  observed 
in  using  it ;  lest,  incautiously,  the  urethra  be  perforated.  A  soft  wax 
bougie  has  been  recommended  with  the  view  of  taking  an  impression 
or  mould  of  the  size  and  extent  of  the  stricture.  Any  such  supposed 
advantage  is  more  then  neutralized  by  the  difficulty  of  findin^^  the 
stricture,  as  compared  with  the  facility  in  using  an  inflexible  instrument. 

The  introduction  of  ho^lr/ies,  which  are  now  much  employed,  require 
no  special  directions  for  their  use. 

Causes.— Two  classes  of  causes  may  be  recognized  as  resulting  in 
the  tormation  of  an  organic  stricture. 

(1.)  Inflammation  of  the  urethra,  with  plastic  deposit  in  the  mucous 
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and  snbmucouR  tissues;  thereby  glueing  together  the  organic  muR- 
cular  layer  ^vJiich  immediately  underlies  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  the  canal  naturally  undergoes  temporary  alterations 
ot  calibre,  by  relaxation  or  contraction.  This  kind  of  cause  comprises 
gonorrhoea ;  the  inflammation  extending  along  the  canal,  and  being  of 
a  severe  or  long-continued  character.  The  symptoms  of  stricture 
supervene  very  slowly  and  insidiously  ;  a  period  of  many  years  perhaps 
elapsing  before  the  existence  of  this  organic  constriction  is  declared 
feimple  urethritis  may  have  the  same  result,  but  only  under  the  opera- 
tion of  some  persistent  constitutional  condition.  Injections  for  the 
cure  of  gonorrhoea  tend  to  the  formation  of  stricture,  when  used  in 
the  inflammatory  stage,  or  of  too  great  strength,  or  long  continued. 
Thus,  an  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  to  two  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  can  do  no  harm ;  but  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce,  it  may  certainly  produce  stricture.  Abscess  in  a  lacuna  of  the 
urethra,  followed  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  is  an  occasional  cause ; 
and  cancerous  or  other  ulcers  may  similarly  result  in  the  formation  of 
stricture,  usually  near  the  external  meatus.  Amputation  of  the  penis 
sometimes  issues  in  like  manner. 

(2.)  Injury  to  the  urethra  by  external  violence  on  the  perineum, 
bruising,  lacerating,  or  rupturing  the  urethra,  is  followed  by  a  cicatrix, 
the  contraction  of  which  is  very  apt  to  result  in  stricture  of  the  most 
severe  and  intractable  character.  This  kind  of  cause  comprises 
kicks  on  the  perineum ;  falls  on  some  hard  projection,  as  across  spars, 
scaffolding,  ladders,  chairs,  saddles,  gates,  wheels,  etc.  ;  puncture  of 
the  perineum,  by  palisading,  by  an  earthenware  vessel  breaking  under 
the  sitter,  etc.  ;  laceration,  by  pelvic  fractures  involving  the  urethra ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of  urethral  instruments. 

Covgenital  stricture  is  occasionally  met  with,  near  the  external 
meatus.  In  early  life  its  existence  is  unattended  by  any  inconvenience  ; 
but  in  adult  life  it  gives  rise  to  serious  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
urine,  when  the  urethral  tissue  has  become  less  extensible. 

Consequences,  and  Terminations. — The  course  of  stricture  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Ghrunic 
cystitis,  or  a  state  of  the  bladder  bordering  on  it,  commonly  ensues 
from  the  habitual  retention  of  urine  and  distension  of  the  bladder. 
The  characters  of  the  urine  are  in  accordance  with  that  condition. 
The  general  health  gradually  declines,  as  the  result  of  broken  rest 
from  ineffectually  relieving  the  bladder,  and  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance owing  to  the  state  of  the  organ,  aggravated  by  occasional 
attacks  of  spasmodic  retention ;  or  the  constitutional  symptoms  may 
be  those  of  increasing  nervous  prostration  with  oft-repeated  rigors, 
induced  sometimes  by  each  act  of  micturition,  or  simply  by  the  use 
of  an  instrument ;  and  rapid  depression  may  supervene,  either  from 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  bladder,  with  recurring  hsemorrhage, 
or  from  profuse  purulent  discharge.  Uuptiire  of  the  urethra  is  liable  to 
occur,  owing  to  dilatation  and  ulcerative  opening  of  the  canal  im- 
mediately behind  the  stricture  ;  followed  by  extravasation  of  urine,  with 
its  attendant  symptoms.  This  may  happen  at  a  more  or  less  remote 
period.  I  have  known  extravasation  occur  in  traumatic  stricture, 
twenty-six  years  after  the  injury, — a  fall  on  the  perineum  across  a 
beam  ;  and  also  in  stricture  from  gonorrhoea,  five  years  previously. 
Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  a  very  rare  event.    Both  these  consequences 
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Fig.  010  * 


of  Stricture  are  dependent  on  Eetention  of  Urine,  and  they  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Extravasation  of  Urine.  Suppression  uf 
urine,  with  ursemia,  sometimes  arises  from  slight  urethral  irritation ; 
as  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  only  one  size  or  number 
larger  than  that  to  which  the  patient  is  accustomed,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  slight  urethral  abrasion,  or  from  the  mere  passage  of  an  instru- 
ment. Severe  rigors  and  suppression  of  urine  are  both  far  more  apt 
to  occur  when  disease  of  the  kidneys  exists,  so  that  the  one  becomes 
a  tolerably  sure  indication  of  the  other ;  and  the  fatal  issue  is  more 
rapid  and  inevitable. 

Certam  pathological  conditions  oi  the  urethra,  prostate,  vesiculte  semi- 
nales,  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys,  result  from  the  mechanical  effect 
of  long-continued  retention  of  urine. 
They  are  discovered,  mostly  after  death. 
The  lorethra  is  contracted  in  calibre  be- 
fore, and  dilated  sometimes  into  a  sac- 
culus  just  behind,  the  seat  of  stricture. 
In  the  latter  or  dilated  pouch,  sabulous 
matter  and  even  calcareous  concretions 
occasionally  collect.     Rupture  of  the 
urethra  may  have  taken  place  in  this 
dilated  portion;  and  in  connection  with 
an    abscess,    usually   perineal.  This 
abscess  may  have  opened  externally,  as 
well  as  communicate  with  the  urethra, 
— constituting  a  fistula  in  perineo,  with 
perhaps  several  branch  fistulous  open- 
ings  and    surrounding  consolidation. 
The  ejaculatory  ducts  also,  in  the  sinus 
pocularis,  are  enlarged.    The  prostate 
gland  has  been  found  converted  into  an 
abscess,  multilocular,   or  as  a  single 
cavity,  bounded  by  the  fibrous  capsule  ; 
and  communicating  by  one  or  more 
ulcerated  openings  with  the  prostatic 
urethra.  The  vesiculce  seminales  are  then 
often  distended  with  glairy  and  foetid, 
purulent  matter.  The  bladder,  subjected 
to  the  constant  backward  pressure  of 
urine  which  distends  its  cavity,  is  fasciculated  internally,  and  perhaps 
sacculated;  the  one  alteration  of  this  organ  representing  an  hyper- 
trophied  state  of  its  muscular  bands;  the  other,  intervening  pouch-liko 
protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane.    The  general  result  is  a  diminu- 
tion m  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  for  the  retention  of  urine  (Fig.  919), 
*  Roy  Coll.  Surg.  Mus    2540.    Close  annular  stricture  at  the  anterior  nart  of 
the  rnembranous  urethra.  Immediately  in  front  is  a  small,  round,  and  deep  depress  on 
producedprobably  by  the  points  of  instruments  passed  down  trtlifstSure   Ju  t 
behind  IS  a  dilated  sacculus  containing  a  small,  imbedded  calculus  ThTwalW 
the  bladder  are  much  thickened,  from  hypertronhv  nf  itc,  t^.,  f  I 

thickening  of  the  mucous  membi'ane,  whiS  s  mSv  covtrP^^if^  i  J"'"'^ 
acute  cystitis  ;  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidWare  Zch  dnl         '  T 
portion  of  the  left  ureter  being/however,  allst  cSd   anT?L  «  f  f '"^  ^'V," 
kidneys  is  atrophied  and  sacculated.     ThTprostTe  ^l-^       «ubs  ance  of  both 
case,  the  patient  was  only  thirty-six  years  old  of  vl.v  ^  f 

suffered  fU  stricture  d  six  olZl  yelvl  '  (T.  G^oSeT''"'''  ""'^  ^^'^ 
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or  its  total  capacity  may  be  thus  much  increased.  Rupture  of  this 
organ  may  have  happened,  though  very  rarely.  Sometimes,  it  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  a  small  pin-hole  aperture  of  ulceration  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  one  of  the  sacculi.  The  ureters  have  undergone 
dilatation  by  the  tendency  to  reflux  of  urine,  and  the  pelvis  of  these 
tabes  may  thus  be  found  much  enlarged ;  while  the  kidneys  are  more 
or  less  degenerated  and  atrophied  in  their  pyramidal  and  cortical 
portions,  resulting  perhaps  in  sacculated  remnant  kidneys,  or  in  the 
formation  of  mere  bags  or  cysts.  Sometimes  these  organs  are  beset 
with  multiple  abscesses,  as  the  result  of  pyelitis  or  nephritis  from 
the  backward  irritation  of  prolonged  retention.  Hence  the  suppression 
of  urinary  secretion,  with  ursemic  blood-poisoning. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  is  twofold  :  to  restore  the 
urethral  canal  to  its  natural  calibre,  and  to  maintain  that  state  of 
patency.  But  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  different  modes 
of  treatment  are  necessary  according  to  the  various  states  of  stricture ; 
its  degree  of  contraction  and  induration  or  dilatability,  its  sensitiveness 
and  proneness  to  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  its  contractility 
and  disposition  to  return.  All  the  modes  of  treatment  may  be  re- 
duced to  four:  (1)  Gradual  Mechanical  Dilatation;  (2)  Immediate 
and  Forcible  Dilatation,  or  Rupture;  (3)  Caustics;  (4)  Division  of 
the  Stricture,  either  by  internal  urethrotomy,  or  by  external  urethro- 
tomy,— usually  perineal  section. 

(jRADUAL  Mechanical  Dilatation, — inducing  absorption  of  the 
plastic  deposit  around  the  seat  of  stricture.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment is  most  generally  applicable ;  the  other  methods  being  resorted 
to  when  it  proves  ineffective,  or  when  it  is  contra-indicated  by  one 
of  the  adverse  states  of  stricture  above  mentioned. 

The  instruments  used  for  gradual  dilatation  are  catheters  and 
bougies,— inflexible,  or  flexible  and  elastic ;  and  always  of  gradually 
increasing  size. 

The  selection  of  an  appropriate  instrument,  in  respect  to  its 
material,  terminal  shape,  size,  and  curve,  if  an  inflexible  instrument, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  contraction  and  the  situation  of  the 
stricture ;  both  these  points  having  been  determined  by  urethral  explo- 
ration with  a  catheter  or  bougie,  as  already  explained  in  completing 
the  diagnosis  of  stricture.  A  catheter  is  generally  preferable  for 
that  purpose;  as  not  unfrequently  the  patient  first  seeks  relief  when 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  retention,  and  the  Surgeon  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  may  be  very  glad  to 
leave  it  there.  Hence,  also,  a  catheter  is  generally  most  suitable  m 
the  commencement  of  treatment. 

The  introduction  of  a  catheter  may  be  performed  in  either  of  the 
two  ways  already  described,  and  according  to  the  directions  given. 
An  instrument  of  such  size  only  should  be  used  as  shall  be  found  to 
enter  the  stricture  easily,  and  can  pass  fairly  throtigh  it  without 
feeling  tightly  held  by  the  contraction.  Dilatation  is  then  effected  by 
leaving  the  instrument  in  this  contracted  portion  of  the  canal;  so  as 
to  continue  the  slight  expansion,  and  induce  absorption  of  the  plastic 
deposit  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  forming  the  stricture. 
The  proper  period  for  maintaining  the  dilatation  is,  in  my  judgment, 
about  five  minutes,— some  say  twenty  minutes ;  then  the  instrunaent 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  its  size  or  number  noted  as  a  standard  oi 
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comparison  in  the  subsequent  introduction  of  gradually  larger-sized 
instruments.     Professor  Spence's  three  recommendations  are,  I  am 
sure,  here  advisable  : — always  pass  the  size  of  instrument  used' on  the 
previous  occasion,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  larger  size  ;  never  omit 
any  one  size  to  pass  a  higher  one ;  never  pass  two  larger  sizes  on  the 
same  occasion.    By  disregarding  either  of  the  two  latter  rules,  undue 
irritation  will  almost  certainly  be  excited,  and  the  Surgeon  is  more  likely 
to  lose  than  gain  ground.    An  instrument  may  be  re-introduced  every 
two  or  three  days.    But  the  intervals  of  catheterization  must  be  reo-u- 
lated  by  the  state  of  the  urethra,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance 
induced.    When  bleeding,  pain,  or  smarting  in  micturition  follow  or 
continue  after  the  operation — events  very  likely  to  happen  after  the 
first  passage  of  an  instrument  through  the  stricture — further  dilatation 
must  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two,  until  this  urethral  condition  has 
subsided.    Kigor  or  shivering,  faintness  or  sickness,  may  also  super- 
vene, especially  under  similar  circumstances ;  postponing  any  re-intro- 
duction of  an  instrument  until  this  state  of  constitutional  disturbance 
has  passed  off.    Chloroform,  therefore,  often  becomes  an  invaluable 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  tight  stricture  by  dilatation.    Spence  is 
mclmed  to  believe  that  rigor  arises  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
instrument  in  passing  over  the  prostatic  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.    Hence,  in  using  the  smaller-sized  instruments,  when  the  flow 
of  urine  shows  that  the  bladder  is  entered,  the  catheter  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  left  only  in  the  stricture  ;  or  in  using  those  of  larger 
size,  the  instrument  is  passed  only  through  the  stricture   and  no 
farther.  ' 

Flexible  and  Mastic  Bougies  are  now  much  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ca,theters— metallic  or  gum-elastic,— in  the  treatment  of 
stricture  by  dilatation,  as  well  as  in  the  diagnosis  of  stricture.  These 
instruments  owe  their  advantage  not  only  to  their  flexible  and  elastic 
character,  but  also  to  the  peculiar  shapes  of  their  distal  extremities, 
ihe  forms  more  commonly  employed  are— the  bougie  olivaire,  having 
an  ohve-bulb  end,  whereby  the  instrument  can  be  insinuated  or  twirled 
into  a  stricture,  aided  by  the  flexible  nature  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
liability  of  making  a  false  passage;   the  bougie  conique,  having  a 
conical  tapering  point,  can  enter  a  stricture  more  readily,  but  it  is 
liable  to  lodge  in  a  lacuna  and  make  a  false  passage,  which  is  prevented 
by  the  olive;  the  bougie  olivaire  a  ventre,  having  a  spindle-shaped 
enlargement  above  the  olive  end,  thus  specially  dilates  the  stricture 
and  up  to  the  largest-sized  catheter  without  painfully  distending  the 
comparatively  narrow  external  meatus  of  the  urethra;  the  boiwie 
comque  a  ventre  is  similar  to  the  last,  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
but  Its  conical  end.  has  some  disadvantage  relative  to  the  formation  of 
false  passage ;  the  bougie  a  trois  noeuds  having  three  conical  enlarge- 
ments, of  successively  increasing  size,  this  instrument  is  specially  suit- 
I  able  tor  rapid  dilatation. 

For  very  tight  strictures,  the  filiform  elastic  bougie  may  be  twisted 
through  the  urethra,  inch  by  inch  from  the  glans,  any  obstriTc  on 
being  indicated  by  the  shaft  of  the  bougie  sprino-in^  back  unti  it^^ 
.  arreted  and  held  in  the  stricture.  The  'olivary  f^Tie  bo^i" 
•  though  almost  filiform,  is  much  stiffer,  yet,  being  provided  with  an 
.olive  end,  is  safe  in  its  passage  ;  this  instrument  thus  seems  snecialTv 
>  suited  for  very  tight,  indurated,  a^d  perhaps  extensive  sTicTure  as 
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when  of  traumatic  origin.  Elastic  instruments  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  surgery  by  Bernard,  a  Frencli  goldsmith,  who  brought 
them  before  the  Academy  in  1779.  Recently  they  have  come  into 
general  use  in  America;  and  in  this  country  principally  by  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Teevan. 

This  plan  of  treatment — by  gradual  dilatation — must  be  prolonged 
until  the  urethral  canal  is  restored  to  its  natural  size,  and  the  stream 
of  urine  fully  established.  The  urethra  may  then  admit  a  catheter  of 
full  size — No.  12 — or  a  bougie  of  equal  size,  with  ease  ;  when  it  should 
be  passed  less  frequently,  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Lastly,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  patency  of  the  canal,  by  an  occasional  use 
of  the  instrument  once  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

In  the  course  of  treatment  by  dilatation,  the  general  health  should 
be  attended  to  ;  especially  with  regard  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
state  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

Continuous  dilatation  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  when  the 
stricture  proves  obstinate  under  the  ordinary  plan  of  gradual  dilata- 
tion. The  principle  is  that  of  rapid  dilatation  and  dissolution  of  the 
stricture,  by  retaining  the  instrument  in  the  contracted  portion  o£ 
the  canal  for  a  period  varying  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours 
at  a  time.  The  catheter  is  fastened  by  means  of  tapes  passed  through 
the  eyes  of  the  instrument,  on  either  side,  and  thence  under  the 
buttocks  and  over  the  thighs  to  a  waist-band.  If  a  gum-elastic 
catheter  be  used,  it  can  be  secured  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the 
penis.  A  peg  of  wood  or  bit  of  cork  is  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the 
catheter,  and  the  water  drawn  off  as  occasion  requires. 

In  the  management  of  this  process,  three  points  must  be  ob- 
served : — the  catheter  should  occupy  the  stricture,  without  fitting 
tightly  or  being  grasped  by  it ;  the  instrument,  when  tied  in,  should 
not  project  against  the  interior  of  the  bladder ;  and  after  using  a 
silver  instrument  on  the  first  occasion,  the  succeeding  instrument  may 
be  gum-elastic,  as  causing  less  irritation. 

When,  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  catheter  has  become  loosened 
in  the  stricture,  and  a  slight  purulent  discharge  has  taken  place 
around  the  instrument,  it  should  be  withdrawn.  In  two  or  three 
days,  this  procedure  is  renewed,  and  an  instrument  larger  by  two  or 
three  sizes  may  be  at  once  introduced ;  and  so  on  until  a  full-sized 
one  can  be  passed  easily.  Recontraction  must  then  be  prevented  by 
occasionally  passing  an  instrument,  at  gradually  increasing  intervals 
of  time. 

Difficulties  and  Accidents  in  Gatheterism. — Induration  or  hardening 
of  the  stricture  sometimes  presents  considerable  difficulty  to  insertion 
of  the  point  of  the  instrument.  This  may  perhaps  be  overcome  by 
using  a  conical-pointed  elastic  catheter,  or  bougie.  But,  if  the  stricture 
be  not  very  sensitive,  continued  pressure  on  the  face  of  the  induration 
will  probably  cause  the  stricture  to  yield.  Injecting  the  urethra  witli 
four  or  five  drachms  of  olive  oil  seems  to  exercise  an  hydraulic 
pressure  on  the  stricture  by  penetration  of  the  flaid  into  the  narrowed 
passage. 

Spasmodic  action  must  be  overcome  by  the  means  appropriate  for 
spasmodic  stricture. 

False  imssage. — A  false  passage,  or  a  passage  leading  out  of  the 
natural  urethral  canal,  is  made  by  forcible  and  misdirected  pressure 
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with  the  point  of  any  instrument  in  its  course  through  the  urethra. 
The  passage,  therefore,  usually  takes  a  direction  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  to  one  side  of  the  urethral  passage  ;  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  stream  of  urine,  the  free  discharge  of  which  remains  unaffected. 
An  inflexible  instrument,  as  the  ordinary  silver  catheter,  will  be  more 
apt  to  cause  this  misadventure  than  a  flexible  instrument ;  but  the 
latter  is  more  liable  to  enter  a  false  passage  already  existino-.  ' 

The  previous  existence  of  such  a  passage  or  passages'' is  perhaps 
the  most  common  and  perplexing  occasion  of  difficulty  in  usino-  an 
instrument ;  and  its  production,  an  accident  most  to  be  avoided.  '^The 
importance  of  these  considerations  in  relation  to  catheterism,'lies  in 
the  fact  tha,t  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  right  opening  is  increased 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  instrument  slips  into  the  wrong  one. 

_A  false  passage  varies  in  its  situation  and  extent.  When  the 
stricture  is  far  forwards,  the  passage  may  run  into  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum ;  when  further  backwards,  in  the  usual  situation,  the  passao-e 
may  perforate  either  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate  (Fig.  920)  or  run  up 
between  it  and  the  rectum  (Fig.  921) ;  this  latter  direction  being  espe- 
cially dangerous.  The  floor  of  the  urethra  is  most  commonly  the  seat 
ot  a  false  passage ;  and  it  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  connection  with 
a  tight  stricture,  and  the  introduction  of  a  small-sized  instrument 


Fig.  920.* 


Fig.  921.t 


Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  stricture  more 

particularly,  and  when  it  has  been  subjected  to 
I  the  previous  use  of  instruments,  an  important 
[practical  injunction  in  passing  the  catheter  is 
ithis-the  point  of  the  instrument  should  be  kept  against  the  roof  or 
nipper  surface  of  the  urethral  canal.  ^ 

Certain  signs  at  once  indicate  to  the  Surgeon  that  a  false  passao-e 
lhas  been  commenced,  or  entered  if  pre-existing.    The  po  nt^of  tie 
ans  rument  is  fdt  to  make  a  sudden  slip,  and  the' shaft  inclines  to  one 
.side  of  the  urethra;  the  point  also  feels  free  and  movable,  and  com! 
*  Surg.  Mus.,  2.508.  (Liston.) 
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municatoR  a  rough  or  grating  sensation,  while  it  can  be  easily  with- 
drawn ;  all  these  peculiarities  being  more  notable  when  occurring  after 
the  instrument  had  been  folt  to  be  held  or  grasped  by  the  stricture. 
The  patient  experiences  sudden  and  severe  pain,  and  is  often  conscious 
that  something  has  given  way  ;  on  withdrawing  the  instrument,  it  is 
found  besmeared  with  blood,  and  there  will  be  free  haemorrhage  from 
the  -urethra,  with  perhaps,  as  I  have  noticed,  some  degree  of  turgid 
priapism.  But  an  old  false  passage,  with  consolidated  walls,  will 
communicate  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  instrument  were  passing 
through  a  stricture,  and  is  unattended  with  pain  or  hgemorrhage ;  the 
only  obvious  sign,  perhaps,  being  some  deviation  from  the  natural 
direction  in  the  course  of  the  urethra. 

To  avoid  accidentally  dilating  a  false  passage,  instead  of  the 
urethra,  it  has  been  proposed  to  pre-occupy  that  passage  with  a  fine 
probe-pointed  whalebone  bougie,  before  using  the  urethral  bougie ;  a 
practice  chiefly  in  vogue  among  continental  Surgeons.  Thus,  one  of 
the  fine  bougies  is  slid  along  the  urethra,  and  if  it  slip  into  a  false 
passage,  it  is  left  there ;  a  second  and  a  third  such  passage  may 
perchance  be  pre-occupied  in  like  manner ;  then,  the  urethral  bougie 
can  be  thus  guided  almost  with  certainty  into  and  through  the  stric- 
ture. This  resource  would  seem  to  be  suitable  only  in  the  dilatation 
of  a  tight  stricture,  and  when  the  false  passages  are  not  more  in 
number  than  for  the  urethral  canal  to  accommodate  the  fine  bougies  as 
well  as  the  dilating  instrument;  and  in  thus  taking  possession  of 
existing  false  passages,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  fresh  ones 

Hasmorrhage  must  be  regarded  as  another  accident  attending 
catheterism;  "but  it  is  also  liable  to  occur  independently  of  any 
urethral  lesion,  from  the  mere  passage  of  an  instrument,  in  inflam- 
matory stricture. 

Inflammation  affecting  the  urethra  or  testes  may  be  induced^  by 
dilatation ;  especially  with  instruments  of  too  large  a  size,  or  rapidly 
increased. 

Other  evil  concomitants,  or  consequences,  have  already  been 
alluded  to ;  pain  in  micturition,  rigors,  faintness,  sickness. 

Gradual  dilatation  having  proved  ineffective  for  the  cure  of  stric- 
ture, other  methods  of  treatment  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  they  are 
especially  applicable,  when  either  the  sensitive  state  of  the  stricture  or 
its  contractile  and  recurring  tendency  would  render  that  mode  of 
treatment  inapplicable,  as  being  intolerable  or  unsuccessful.  The 
degree  of  tigJitness  of  the  stricture  and  the  amount  of  induration, 
together  representing  an  undilatable  state  of  stricture,  will  be  found 
to  determine  the  particular  mode  of  treatment  then  to  be  adopted — 
whether  Forcible  Dilatation  or  Eupture,  or  Division  by  incision,  in- 
ternally or  externally. 

Immediate  and  Foecible  Dilatation,  or  Rupture.— In  estimating 
the  applicability  and  advantage  of  this  method  of  treatment  for  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  vital  character 
and  constitutional  relations  of  the  urethral  tube  should  forbid  any 
dilatation  of  an  immediate  and  forcible  character ;  and  still  more  so 
any  rupture  of  its  component  tissues.  Yet  experience  has  now  shown 
that  not  only  may  this  mode  of  treatment  be  practised  with  impunity ; 
but  that  a  tight  stricture,  undilatable  gradually  beyond  a  certain 
deo-ree,  and  any  further  distension  of  which  would  excite  severe  con- 
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Fig.  922. 


stifcutipnal  disturbance,  can  be  forcibly  dilated  or  ruptured  up  to  the 
natural  size  of  the  urethra  and  without  producing  any  such  symptoms. 
Forcible  dilatation  is  effected  by  means  of  distending  instruments, 
.  which  when  passed  through  the  stricture  exert  an  expanding  force 
from  within  outwards.  Such  force  may  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of 
instruments,  consisting  of  sliding  tubes,  passed  successively  over  a 
slender  urethral  director  or  guide,  which  is  first  passed  through  the 
stricture ;  or,  it  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  single  instrument  which 
expands  in  situ. 

Sliding  tubes  were  originally  employed  by  Desault  (1797),  and 
afterwards  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow  (1831),  Dr.  Hutton,  of 
Dublin  (1835),  and  by  Maisonneuve  (1845).    Mr.  Thomas 
Wakley,  with  whom  this  mode  of  treatment  was  origin- 
ally identified  in  this  country,   contrived  a  series  of 
accurately  fitting  tubes  and  a  urethral  director.  This 
having  been   first  passed  through   the  stricture,  each 
sliding  tube,  in  succession,  cannot  fail  to  take  the  same 
course.     The  difficulty,  and  the  risk,  will  always  be 
to  first  introduce  the  slender  director  through  a  tight 
stricture ;   a  difficulty  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
contraction,  and  the  existence  of  false  passages,  or  the 
liability  of  making  them.   Single  instruments  of  various 
kinds  have  been  devised,  which  expand  m  sittt,  in  the 
place  of  several  instruments  of  increasing  calibre ;  and 
thus  save   the  necessity  of  passing  them  successively 
through  the  constricted  part  of  the  urethra.    With  this 
object,  Mr.  Luxmore  (1812)  employed  diverging  metal 
rods ;  Leroy  d'Etiolles  the  same  method,  some  years  later, 
and  Perreve  a  somewhat  similar  plan  (1847).     Dr.  Neil 
Arnott,  on  the  same  piunciple,  commenced  the  employment 
of  fluid  expansion  (1819).  Both  these  forms  of  contrivance 
—the  series  of  sliding  tubes  and  the  single  expanding 
instruments — have  a  similar  action  upon  the  urethra, — 
distension  of  the  contracted  portion  from  within  its  area. 
They  thus  diifer  from  the  large  conical  metallic  bougie 
formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcible  dilatation,  which 
was  driven  into  the  stricture  ;  thereby  running  the  risk 
of  pushing  the  stricture  down  the  canal  and  detaching  its 
connections,  and  inevitably  inducing  inflammation  and 
severe  constitutional  disturbance. 

Rupture  or  Splitting  of  the  Urethra. — Mr.  Holt  has 
recently  revived  this  mode  of  forcibly  opening  stricture  of 
the  urethra.  It  seems  to  be  most  applicable  to  tight  stric- 
ture, toithout  much  induration ;  so  that  the  plastic  deposit 
does  not  form  a  mass  too  thick  or  dense  to  be  entirely 
ruptured.  Rupture  may,  therefore,  possibly  supersede  the 
necessity  for  division  by  a  cutting  operation. 

The  "  dilator  "  (Fig.  922)  used  by  Mr.  Holt  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  Perreve.  Its  construction,  and 
his  mode  of  operating,  he  thus  describes  :— The  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  grooved  blades  fixed  in  a  divided 
handle,  and  containing  between  tliem  a  wire  welded  to  tlicir  united 
point ;   on  this  wire  a  tube  —  which  when  introduced  between  tho 
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blades  corresponds  to  the  natural  calibre  of  tbe  urethra— is  quickly 
passed,  and  thus  ruptures  or  splits  the  obstruction.  Having  introduced 
the  instrument,  and  reached  the  bladder,  it  should  be  gently  rotated,  to 
prove  that  the  end  is  fairly  within  that  viscus  ;  and  being  thus  assured, 
the  Surgeon  is  next  to  place  the  point  of  the  tube  he  had  previously 
selected,  upon  the  wire  between  the  blades,  and  thrust  it  quickly  onwards 
to  the  end.  The  stricture  being  now  fairly  split,  the  dilator  should  bo 
rotated,  to  still  further  separate  the  sides  of  the  rent,  and  then  be  with- 
drawn ;  a  catheter,  corresponding  to  the  mimber  of  the  tube,  being 
substituted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  urine.  The  catheter  is 
then  withdrawn,  the  patient  treated  with  quinine  and  opium  for  tho 
first  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  same  catheter  introduced  occasionally 
perhaps  during  that  period,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  urinary  infiltration 
in  micturition ;  or  in  forty-eight  hours,  to  maintain  dilatation  ;  and  again 
on  alternate  days  for  a  week  or  two,  gradually  lengthening  the  interval. 
Voillemier's  instrument  differs  from  Holt's  in  an  important  particular  : 
the  tube  is  provided  with  lateral  grooves,  so  as  to  slide  along  tho 
blades,  instead  of  upon  a  central  wire-conductor ;  the  expanded  in- 
strument thus  assumes  a  circular,  instead  of  an  oval  form,  whereby  the 
dilating  force  is  expended  equally  upon  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
urethral  canal. 

The  results  of  this  procedure  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Holt  have  been 
eminently  successful ;  and  the  experience  of  other  Surgeons  has  gene- 
rally confirmed  its  value.  I  have  not  seen  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance follow  the  operation  of  splitting  the  urethra  ;  but  in  one  case, 
operated  on  in  another  Hospital,  exti^avasation  of  urine  ensued,  for 
which  I  treated  the  patient  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  he  recovered. 
Many  deaths,  however,  have,  I  believe,  occurred, — Mr.  Teevan  says 
fifteen  in  number,  which  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  Reports  of 
Cases  hitherto  published.  It  would  also  be  very  desirable  to  diagnose 
more  correctly  the  pathological  conditions  of  stricture  operated  on, — if 
indeed  they  can  always  be  determined  clinically ;  since  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  mere  splitting  up  a  number,  say  some  scores,  of 
nrethrge,  many  of  which  were  perhaps  scarcely  strictured  at  all,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety  or  eligibility  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  The  splitting  of  urethras,  in  almost  a  healthy  state,  would 
necessarily  swell  the  resultant  proportion  of,  apparently,  successful 
cases.  I  do  not  apply  this  remark  to  Mr.  Holt's  cases,  but  to  an 
extraordinarily  large  series  which  has  been  published. 

Sir  H.  Thompson  has  contrived  a  screw-distending  instrument  for 
this  operation,  audit  seems  to  possess  three  advantages: — distension 
of  the  stricture  alone  is  accomplished,  without  involving  the  healthy 
portion  of  the  urethra  in  its  action  ;  the  distension,  as  indicated  by 
the  scale  near  the  handle,  can  be  carried  to  a  cahbre  of  14  or  16  of  the 
catheter  scale,  beyond  the  size  which  the  external  meatus  will  admit, 
and  is  thus  more  efficient ;  and  the  distending  force  is  applied  very 
slowly,  continuing  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  before  reaching  the 
maximum  point  of  distension, — the  object  being  to  overstretch  the 
morbid  tissues  as  much,  and  to  rupture  them  as  little,  as  possible,  in 
order  to  destroy,  or  greatly  impair,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  stricture 
to  undergo  contraction. 

Another  screw-distending  instrument,  devised  by  Dr.  J .  Thebaud, 
of  New  York,  is  worthy  of  notice.    The  terminal  portion  consists  of 
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two  blades,  which  can  be  separated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  the 
stricture.  Distension  or  rupture,  as  thus  effected,  involves  more  than 
the  constricted  part  of  the  canal, — a  disadvantage  compared  with 
Thompson's  instrument ;  while — relative  to  Holt's  dilator — Thebaud's 
instrument  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  large-pointed  for  tight 
strictures ;  but  the  special  advantage  of  carrying  distension  to  any 
known  degree  is  supplied  by  the  index  near  the  handle. 

Strictures  of  very  tight  character  may  be  penetrated  by  a  filiform 
bougie  guide,  adapted  to  the  end  of  any  such  instruments ;  an  addition 
originated  by  Van  Buren,  and  completed  by  Charriere. 

Caustics. — Cauterization,  in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  has  been 
practised  with  two  objects  in  view :  the  deadening  of  sensibility  or 
spasm,  and  the  destruction  of  induration ;  in  both  ways  permitting 
subsequent  recourse  to  dilation.  For  the  former  purpose,  cauterization 
may  be  of  some  use.  It  can  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
strument armed  with  caustic,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  potassa  fusa, 
which  is  carried  down  to,  and  allowed  to  rest  against  the  strictui-e  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  A  gleety  discharge  is  thus  established,  and  the 
caustic  may  be  reapplied  every  two  or  three  days  until  a  catheter  can 
be  passed,  and  gradual  dilatation  made  to  complete  the  cure. 

This  method  of  treatment  was  formerly  in  vogue,  and  still,  I 
believe,  has  one  or  two  advocates  in  this  country,  principally  the  late 
Mr.  Wade,  and  less  urged  by  IVEr.  H.  Smith ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
best  Surgeons,  both  here  and  in  France,  has  condemned  it,  as  being 
both  perilous  and  extremely  uncertain  in  its  results.  Stigmatized  by 
Mr.  Liston  as  "  most  atrocious,"  and  discountenanced  more  recently  by 
Nelaton,  the  cure  of  stricture  can  always  be  accomplished  more  safely, 
and^  with  greater  probability  of  non-recurrence,  not  to  mention  the 
liability  of  making  a  false  passage.  Cauterization  has,  therefore,  now 
fallen  into  general  disuse. 

Division  of  the  Stricture. — Section  of  the  urethra  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  tight  stricture,  with  considerable  induration,  forming 
a  hard  and  large  nodule,  unfitted  for  rupture ;  and  accompanied 
perhaps  with  much  sensitiveness  and  irritability,  or  contractility  and 
resiliency—conditions  which  are  also  unfitted  for  gradual  dilatation. 
The  incision  is  made,  either  from  within  the  urethra,  or  from  without, 
and  usually  in  the  perineum. 

(1.)  Internal  Urethrotomy. — Division  of  the  stricture  from  within 
the  urethra  has  been  practised  for  above  a  century.  Allies  of  France 
(1755),  Physick  of  Philadelphia  (1795),  John  Bell  (1806),  and  his 
brother  Charles  Bell  (1807),  M'Ghie  (1823),  and  Stafford  (1827),  have 
severally  advocated  this  method  of  treatment.  It  has  been  practised 
extensively  in  France,  especially  by  Civiale;  and  occasionally  by 
modern  Surgeons  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  in  two  ways  : — incision  from  before 
hacJcwards— section  being  made  by  pushing  downwards  a  lancet-like 
blade,  generally  with  a  slender  conductor  in  advance  of  it,  into  the 
obstruction  to  be  divided ;  incision  from  behind  forwards,— a,  portion  of 
the  instrument  containing  a  small  blade,  sheathed,  is  first  carried  down 
through  the  stricture,  which  is  then  divided  by  protruding-  the  blade 
downwards  and  withdrawing  it,  in  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  throuo-h 
the  whole  of  the  contracted  portion,  with  a  little  of  the  sound  urethra 
m  front  and  behind,  but  taking  care  not  to  incise  too  freely  in  depth. 
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Fig.  923. 


Thus,  the  length  of  this  incision  may  be  from  one  to  two  inches,  while 
its  depth  should  not  exceed  more  than  half  that  to  which  the  blade  can 
be  projected  in  Civiale's  instrument.  The  penis  should  be  stretched  to 
steady  the  otherwise  movable  urethra.  Of  the  two  methods  of  opera- 
tion, the  former  is  suitable  for  antibulbous  strictures,  the  urethra  being 
straight  in  that  portion  of  its  course,  is  not  liable  to  perforation  ; 

deeper  strictures,  situated  in  the  curve  of 
the  canal,  had  better  be  incised  from  be- 
hind forwards.  Various  instruments,  or 
urethrotomes,  have  been  constructed  for 
the  intei'nal  division  of  strictured  urethra. 
For  incision  from  before  backwards,  Staf- 
ford's lancet- catheter  may  be  used  ;  the 
point  is  concealed  in  the  tube  until  the 
end  of  the  instrument  rests  upon  the  stric- 
ture, it  is  then  projected,  and  the  instru- 
ment carried  on  through  the  obstruction. 
A  curved,  as  well  as  the  straight,  form  of 
this  instrument  has  been  employed.  Sir 
H.  Thompson's  catheter-urethrotome  or 
Mr.  John  Wood's  instrument  (Fig.  923) 
is  more  applicable  ;  also  the  urethrotome 
with  terminal  fine  bougie  guide,  devised 
by  Maisonneuve,  or  the  similar  shielded 
instrument  of  Voillemier.  For  incision 
from  behind  forwards,  Civiale's  urethro- 
tome is  the  best  form  of  instrument. 
Trelat's  urethrotome  can  be  used  in  both 
ways, — from  before  backwards,  and  then 
from  behind  forwards ;  thus  making  a 
second  incision  when  necessary,  and  the 
operation  more  complete.  After  either 
mode  of  operation,  a  full-sized  catheter 
should  be  introduced  along  the  roof  of 
the  urethra,  to  avoid  the  incision,  and  re- 
tained for  twenty-four  hours;  although 
some  Surgeons  of  experience  think  the 
latter  practice  unnecessary  or  objection- 
able. An  instrument  should  also  be 
passed  occasionally,  for  some  time,  to 
prevent  recon traction.  A  urethrotome 
provided  with  a  terminal  filiform  bougie, 
will  enable  the  operator  to  deal  with 
very  tight  strictures. 

The  immediate  effects  and  after-con- 
sequences of  internal  urethrotomy  are 
very  seldom  serious.  Heemorrhage,  be- 
yond a  few  drops  of  blood,  is  rare,  a.nd 
easily  stopped  by  passing  a  full-sized  instrument,  and  the  application 
of  ice  externally.  Some  feverishness  often  ensues,  but  soon  subsides. 
Abscess  and  extravasation  of  urine  are  very  uncommon,  having  taken 
place  once  or  twice  only  in  nearly  200  cases  operated  on  by  Sir  H. 
Thompson  ;  while  cystitis,  nephritis,  and  pysemia  are  unknown. 
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The  ^'esults  of  iaternal  urethrotomy  are  also  satisfactory,  as  regards 
the  immediate  restoration  of  the  urethral  canal  to  its  natural  calibre  ; 
the  ultimate  result  may  be  permanent,  or  evince  a  tendency  to  tho 
return  of  stricture, — generally,  however,  amenable  to  dilatation.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  in  both  modes  of  internal  urethrotomy, 
the  strictured  portion  of  the  canal  must  be  generally  large  enough  to 
admit  an  instrument  equal  in  size  to  a  No.  4  or  5  catheter;  and  that 
with  this  degree  of  patency,  it  may  well  be  considered  probable  that 
further  and  perhaps  complete  enlargement  might  be  accomplished  by 
dilatation.  I  very  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  internal 
section  of  the  urethra.  But  the  operation  is  at  least  a  safe  procedure  ; 
only  one  death  having  occurred  in  the  above  series  of  200  cases. 

(2.)  External  Urethrotomy. — Division  of  the  stricture  by  external 
incision  is  an  alternative  operation  of  urethrotomy,  the  earliest  instance 
of  which,  for  the  cure  of  stricture,  is  recorded  by  Wiseman  (1652). 
A  few  years  afterwards,  Solingen,  at  Livourne,  adopted  this  procedure  ; 
followed  by  Pran9ois  Tolet  and  Oolet  (1690).  J.  A.  Petit  and  Le  Dran 
(1740)  had  recourse  to  a  similar  operation  ;  and  John  Hanter  (1783) 
performed  the  operation  now  known  as  the  perineal  section ;  but  it  was 
rarely  employed  until  advocated  by  Mr.  Grrainger,  of  Bii-mingham  (1815), 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Arnott.  These  operations  refer  to  cases  in  which 
no  instrument  could  be  passed  through  the  strictare.  More  recently 
(1844),  Mr.  Syme  has  advocated  external  division  of  the  stricture  in 
cases  where,  although  a  catheter  can  be  passed,  no  other  treatment  has 
afEorded  sufficient  or  permanent  relief. 

Perineal  section,  as  the  operation  of  external  division  of  the  strictm^e 
may  be  generally  designated,  is  applicable  in  two  degrees  of  extreme 
urethral  contraction : — permeable  stricture,  through  which  a  slender 
grooved  staff  can  be  passed,  and  the  external  incision  made  upon  this 
instrument ;  and  impermeable  stricture,  through  which  no  instrument 
apparently  can  be  passed,  the  only  guide  being  a  full-sized  instrument 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  towards  the  point  of  which  the  external 
incision  is  directed. 

The  condition  of  stricture  appropriate  for  perineal  section  is  that 
of  considerable,  even  cartilaginous,  induration,  both  in  thicJcness  and 
extent,  appreciable  usually  by  external  examination  with  the  finger  ; 
coupled  perhaps  with  perineal  fistulas,  either  chronic  or  numerous." 

(a.)  Permeable  Stricture. — Perineal  section,  by  Syme's  opei-ation,  is 
performed  as  follows  : — The  instruments  required  are — a  staff,  slender, 
slightly  curved,  and  well-grooved  in  its  lower  half,  and  the  upper  of 
full  size ;  a  pointed  scalpel ;  a  broad  director ;  and  a  silver  catheter.  No. 
o  or  10.    The  staff  is  passed  through  the  stricture,  so  that  the  shoulder 
or  termination  of  the  upper  thick  portion  rests  against  the  upper  part 
or  face  of  the  stricture.    The  patient  is  tied  up  as  for  lithotomy,  and 
I  the  staff  held  in  like  manner  by  an  assistant,  with  the  scrotum  drawn 
I  forwards.    The  Surgeon,  sitting  in  front,  makes  an  incision  in  the 
1  raphe  or  median  line  of  the  perineum,  about  two  inches  in  extent  and 
]  proceeds  cautiously  straight  to  the  shoulder  of  the  staff',  feeling  his  way 
>with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.     Having  clearly  reached  that 
ipomt,  he  takes  the  staff  from  the  assistant  in  his  left  hand,  and  enters 
tthe  point  ot  the  knife  m  its  groove,  behind  the  stricture  (Fiff.  924); 
t thence  cutting  upwards  to  the  shoulder  of  the  staff  until  it  can  bo 
rpassed  onwards  into  the  bladder.    This  instrument  is  then  withdrawn, 
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and  the  No  8  catheter  introduced  and  retained  for  forty-eight  hours 
Subsequently  a  full  sized  catheter  should  be  passed  every  thfee  or  four 
days,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals,  to  prevent  recontraction 
T,^^  „„,  Difficulty  in  introducing 

^24-  the  catheter,  after  with- 

drawing the  staff,  may  be 
obviated  by  first  passing 
the  director  into  the  ure- 
thral wound,  along  which, 
as  a  guide,  the  catheter 
glides  into  the  bladder. 
Instead  of  using  a  ca- 
theter, Mr.  Syme  prefers 
at  first  to  pass  a  tube 
through  the  incision  into 
the  bladder,  in  order  to 
guard  the  wound  as  much 
as  possible  from  contact 
"with  urine.  Haemorrhage 
rarely  proves  troublesome 
immediately  after  the 
operation,  or  subse- 
quently; and  it  can  be  stopped  by  careful  plugging  of  the  wound,  then 
placing  a  compress  over  it,  and  retaining  the  whole  in  position  by  a  T 
bandage, — a  catheter  being  kept  in  the  bladder. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  Mr.  Syme,  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  operation :—(!.)  Maintain  the  median  line  in  the 
incisions.  (2.)  Make  a  direct  opening  down  to  the  staff,  not  a 
tortuous  one.  (3.)  Divide  the  whole  of  the  contracted  part,  rather 
more  than  less.  (4)  Do  not  cut  so  far  back  as  to  endanger  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  perineum,  and  use  the  knife  in  the  deep  incisions  with 
the  cutting  edge  uppermost.  (5.)  Do  not  close  the  end  of  the  inlying 
catheter,^  lest  urine  be  forced  into  or  through  the  wound,  for  want  of 
patency  in  the  instrument.  (6.)  Avoid  escape  or  displacement  of  the 
instrument.  (7.)  If  incisions  are  made  far  back,  introduce  a  curved 
tube  through  the  wound  when  the  catheter  is  withdrawn.  (8.)  Do 
not  neglect  dilatation  during  the  progress  of  recovery. 

(b.)  Impermeable  Stricture. — This  condition  of  stricture  is  very  rare, 
if  it  ever  exists.  As  Syme  justly  observes,  any  stricture,  through 
which  urine  can  escape,  will  admit  an  instrument  to  be  passed  with 
care  and  patience.  Then,  of  course,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
as  for  permeable  stricture.  Otherwise,  a  catheter  of  full  size  having 
been  passed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  held  there  firmly  by  an  assistant, 
perineal  section  is  performed  ;  the  point  of  the  instrument  being  the 
guide  to,  but  not  through,  the  stricture.  Having  clearly  reached  that 
point,  the  Surgeon  endeavours  to  pass  a  small  grooved  director 
through,  or  partly  through,  the  stricture ;  and  on  this  instrument  he 
at  once  divides,  or  successively  pursues,  the  tract  of  the  contracted 
canal.  When  no  director,  however  small,  can  be  introduced,  the 
urethral  canal  must  be  followed  without  any  such  guide,  by  dissectioa 
alone  cautiously  conducted.  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the  continuity 
of  the  passage  is  restored,  the  catheter  above  is  to  be  carried  on  into  the 
bladder,  and  retained  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  period  of  some  days. 
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BesiiUs  of  Perineal  Section, — The  latter  operation  of  external  in- 
cision— without  a  urethral  guide — is  of  course  hazardous  and  uncertain 
in  its  results.  Bat  perineal  section,  as  performed  on  a  grooved  staif, 
has  yielded  excellent  results, — in  a  suitable  condition  of  stricture,  and 
when  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed.  Among  219  cases 
collected  with  scrupulous  care  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  there  was  a 
mortality  of  between  six  and  seven  per  cent.  Of  this  percentage, 
nearly  two-thirds  died  of  pyasmia;  the  remainder,  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  from  fever  and  suppression  of  urine.  Such  a  mortality  is 
not  large,  considering  the  extreme  cases  of  stricture  and  broken  consti- 
tution subjected  to  the  operation.  Neither  haemorrhage  nor  urinary 
infiltration  ranks  as  a  cause  of  death  from  perineal  section.  But  the 
stricture  almost  always  returns,  unless  catheterism  or  the  passage  of 
bougies  be  practised,  occasionally,  for  some  time  after  recovery  from 
operation. 

The  pathological  conditions  of  stricture  submitted  to  operation  will 
of  course  materially  affect  the  proportionate  result  of  apparently 
successful  cases.  Perineal  section  is  appropriate  for  the  condition 
originally  proposed — an  almost  impermeable  stricture,  and  which  is 
otherwise  incurable  by  dilatation, — and  this  is  always  implied,  when 
properly  speaking  of  the  operation  and  its  results;  but  I  have  seen 
pez'ineal  section  performed  when,  at  the  time  of  operation,  a  full-sized 
catheter  had  just  before  been  passed,  easily,  into  the  bladder, — and  the 
operation  having  been  performed  simply  for  extravasation  of  urine. 

Spasmodic  Strictuee. — This  kind  of  stricture  is  due  to  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  urethra,  and  is  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  It  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  usually  as  a  supervention 
on  organic  stricture,  or  in  connection  with  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
urethral  canal.  Spasmodic  stricture  may  occur  at  any  portion  of  the 
urethra,  by  contraction  of  the  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres 
which  encircle  it  throughout  its  course  ;  or  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra  may  be  constricted  by  spasm  of  the  compressor 
urethras  muscle,  acting  as  a  sphincter  on  this  portion  of  the  passage, 
and  this  is  the  usual  seat  of  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 

'  of  urine,  but  of  temporary  duration,  although  perhaps  oft-recurring. 

'  They  thus  differ  from  the  same  symptoms  in  organic  or  permanent 

i  stricture. 

Local  and  urethral  conditions,  or  remote  and  constitutional  con- 
I  ditions,  may  severally  give  rise  to  spasmodic  stricture.  The  first  class 
(comprises,  principally — the  presence  of  organic  stricture;  of  inflara- 
imation  from  suppressed  gonorrhoeal  discharge;  irritation  of  the 
I  urethral  mucous  membrane  from  various  states  of  the  urine,  especially 
i  a  highly  acid  state, — in  various  constitutional  conditions,  as  fout ; 
i foreign  matters  ingested  and  expelled  by  the  urine,  as  cantharides,' 
1  turpentine,  condiments,  alcoholic  drinks;  and  the  voluntary  retention 
(of  urme  for  too  long  a  time.  The  second  class  of  causes  includes, 
cchiefly  ^  rectal  irritation;  as  from  hgemorrhoids,  fissure,  prolapsus' 
tfistulae,  operations  on  the  rectum,  ascarides,  and  anal  prurigo  ;  derange- 
iments  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The 
tsocial  circumstances  under  which  the  practitioner  will  commonly  meet 
^with  spasmodic  stricture  are  characteristic.  As  affecting  the  more 
aaftiuent  classes  of  society,  the  indulgence  overnight  of  acid  wiiics, 
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puncb,  or  Stimulating  food  and  condiments,  at  supper-parties  or  con- 
vivial  meetings,  may  be  followed  next  morning  by  an  attack  of 
spasmodic  stricture,  especially  in  persons  of  a  gouty  diathesis.  The 
restraints  of  society  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  urine,  the  .outdoor 
amusements  of  hunting,  steeplechasing,  or  other  rough  ridincr  across 
country,  are  also  circumstances  under  which  spasmodic  stricture  is 
liable  to  occur.  Or  the  picture  may  be  reversed;  the  combined 
cttects  ot  cold  and  exhaustion  drive  many  a  homeless  wanderer  to 
seek  relief  at  an  Hospital  during  the  early  hours  of  our  winter  morn- 
ings. The  anxiety  and  harass  of  business,  the  pressure  of  over-study, 
or  of  writing  against  time  in  newspaper  offices,  etc.,  not  unfrequently 
subject  the  commercial  and  the  literary  classes  of  society  to  the  penalty 
of  an  attack  of  urethral  spasm. 

Treatment— The  cause  of  spasm  must  be  sought,  and  if  possible 
removed.  In  an  attack  of  spasmodic  stricture,  remedial  measures 
should  be  directed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  contraction.  The 
most  effectual  antispasmodics  are  a  warm  bath,  and  a  full  dose  of 
opium, — the  tincture  or  Battley's  sedative.  I  have  used  a  drachm 
or  more  of  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  with  advantage. 
Chloroform,  inhaled,  has  sometimes  afforded  instant  relief.  Supposi- 
tories have  not  had  much  effect.  This  antispasmodic  treatment  is 
most  successful  when  the  stricture  arises  from  exposure  to  cold.  But 
if  the  gouty  diathesis  prevails,  or  the  circumstances  of  origin  point  to 
acidity  of  urine,  then  alkalies  and  other  appropriate  remedies  must  be 
combined.  Catheterism  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  tending  to  provoke  spasm ;  and  when 
resorted  to,  the  catheter  used  should  be  full-sized,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
higher  numbers. 

Inflammatory  Strictubb. — An  inflamed  or  congested  state  of  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane  may  occasion  a  species  of  temporary 
stricture.  It  is  less  an  independent  condition,  than  engrafted  on  a  pre- 
existing organic  stricture,  or  coincident  with  spasm. 

The  symptoms  are  somewhat  peculiar.  In  addition  to  obstructed 
micturition,  the  penis  is  turgid  and  erectile,  and  the  urethra  bleeds 
freely  on  the  introduction  of  even  a  moderate-sized  catheter ;  there  is 
intense  scalding  in  passing  urine,  and  the  stream  narrows  rapidly 
during  the  act,  ceasing  abruptly  before  the  bladder  is  emptied.  The 
urine  is,  as  it  were,  shot  out  at  short  intervals  from  the  bladder,  itself  j 
in  an  irritable  state.  Perineal  heat,  fulness,  and  tenderness  are  com-  ■I 
plained  of,  when  the  inflammation  extends  far  back.  In  all  these 
respects,  inflammatory  stricture  contrasts  with  that  produced  by  spasm. 

As  causes  of  this  kind  of  stricture  may  be  mentioned  retrocedent 
gonorrhcBa,  or  suppression  of  the  discharge  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 
or  by  an  inconsiderate  recoui'se  to  injections  during  the  inflammatory 
stage.  Indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  or  a  stimulating  diet  will  also 
contribute  to  the  inflammatory  or  congested  state  of  the  urethra. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles.  This  urethral 
condition  resulting  usually  from  suppressed  gonoiThoja,  it  will  subside 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  discharge.  Wrapping  the  penis  in  a 
poultice  is  a  simple  remedy  which  I  have  often  found  successful. 

Tumours  in  the  Urethra. — Growths  within  the  urethra,  formerly 
known  as  "  caruncles  "  or  "  carnositics  "  and  supposed  to  be  common, 
arc  extremely  rare.    Their  nature,  according  to  Sir  H.  Thonip-son's 
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careful  examination  of  recorded  cases,  seems  to  be  of  three  kinds  : 
vascular  granulations,  situated  generally  near  the  external  meatus,  or 
projecting ;  polypoid  formations,  peculiar  to  the  prostatic  part  of  the 
urethra  ;  masses  of  tubercular  and  cancerous  origin.  Both  the  latter 
forms  of  deposit  are  rarely  primary  in  the  urethra,  but  secondary  to 
disease  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  prostate  ;  and  they  seldom  appear 
until  the  primary  disease  is  far  advanced.  Either  sex  is  liable  to  these 
t^imours. 

The  endoscope,  an  instrument  for  inspecting  the  urethral  canal  and 
the  interior  of  the  bladder,  may  afford  some  aid  in  detecting  and 
diagnosing  urethral  formations.  Originally  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
Avery,  the  instruments  devised  by  Desormeaux,  Cruise  of  Dublin,  and 
Wales  of  Philadelphia,  are  more  or  less  useful ;  Wales's  endoscope 
having  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  cheapness. 

The  local  importance  of  any  such  urethral  tumour  is  the  degree  of 
obstruction  thus  offered  to  the  free  passage  of  urine,  as  a  cause  of 
retention. 

Treatment. — Urethral  growths  may  be  removed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  similar  tumours  in  other  parts — by  Excision,  Ligature, 
Caustics,  or  the  Actual  Cautery.  Excision  can  generally  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  scissors,  aided  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra.  In  this 
way  T  have  succeeded,  especially  as  regards  the  female  urethra,  in. 
removing  vascular  and  erectile  growths,  which,  although  not  of  larger 
size,  were  very  troublesome.  Ligature  is  difficult,  painful,  and  tedious  ; 
unless  the  growth  be  polypoid,  when  it  may  be  looped  with  silver  wire. 
Caustic  applications,  as  nitric  acid  or  potassa  fusa,  can  scarcely  be 
restricted  in  their  action  to  the  growth  alone ;  and  the  actual  cautery 
by  means  of  the  galvanic  wire  will  be  preferable. 

Calculus  in  the  Urethra. — Urethral  calculus  is  generally  derived 
from  the  kidney  and  bladder,  or  from  a  fragment  of  stone  becomino- 
arrested  in  some  part  of  the  canal ;  but  rarely  the  calculus  form's 
within  the  urethra,  by  deposit  in  the  saccalus  or  dilatation  behind  a 
stricture.  Here  urine  constantly  collecting  may  give  rise  to  concre- 
tion, or  it  forms  around  a  particle  of  calculous  matter  as  a  nucleus. 

The  calculus  is  usually  of  the  lithic  acid  variety;  it  more  than 
occupies  the  calibre  of  the  canal  transversely,  and  assumes  an  elongated 
form  ;  it  may  attain  to  a  very  large  size.  Several  calculi  are  some- 
times present ;  small,  smooth,  and  faceted. 

The  symptoms  are  obvious;  frequent  and  difficult  micturition, 
bordering  on  retention  ;  and  the  stone  may  be  felt  externally  in  the 
perineum  or  detected  by  introducing  a  sound,  which  at  once  strikes 
against  the  calculus,  or  grates  roughly  over  it  when  imbedded  in  a 
dilated  portion  of  the  urethra.  Rectal  exploration  with  the  finger  is 
often  serviceable.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  either  case,  to  guard  the 
canal  on  the  vesical  side  with  the  finger,  lest  the  stone  be  pushed  back 
or  might  slip  back  into  the  bladder.  Pain  in  the  situation  of  the 
calculus  IS  sometimes  experienced,  especially  if  the  stone  be  rough  and 
movable  m  the  act  of  micturition ;  but  not  unfrequently  there  is  no 
such  symptom,  and  the  calculus  lies  singularly  quiescent  and  unsus- 
pected. 

Ulceration  and  abscess  are  liable  to  ensue,  resulting  in  extravasation 
or  urine,  and  urinary  fistula. 

Treatment.— The  calculus  may  perchance  be  expelled  in  the  passage 
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of  a  full  stream  of  urine.  Hence,  the  Surgeon  sometimes  avails  him- 
self of  this  natural  mode  of  cure,  by  directing  the  patient  to  retain  his 
water  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  compress  the  urethra  with  his 
fingers  in  front  of  the  calculus  when  he  endeavours  to  micturate  ;  the 
stream  of  urine,  coming  out  suddenly  with  a  forcible  gush,  carries 
before  it  the  stone.  The  removal  of  a  urethral  calculus  must,  how- 
ever, generally  be  effected  either  by  extraction  or  by  incision.  When 
situated  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  the  calculus  can 
often  be  extracted  by  passing  down  the  urethra  a 
long,  slender,  urethral  forceps  (Pig.  925),  aided  by 
moderate  dilatation  ;  or,  failing  thus  to  remove  the 
stone,  it  should  be  pushed  back  into  the  perineum, 
and  then  removed  by  incision,  any  incision  of  the 
urethra  in  front  of  the  scrotum  generally  resulting 
in  a  fistulous  opening.  A  stone  lodged  in  the  navi- 
cular fossa  near  the  meatus,  may  be  eased  out  by 
dilatation ;  or  by  a  slight  incision  of  the  orifice  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  which  I  disapprove  of  as 
liable  to  induce  stricture. 

When  the  calculus  is  situated  in  the  perineal 
portion  of  the  urethra,  or  has  been  pushed  back  to 
that  part,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  clean  median 
incision  on  a  grooved  staii — external  urethrotomy — 
at  the  same  time  compressing  the  urethra  firmly 
with  the  finger  behind  the  stone,  lest  it  accidentally 
recede  into  the  bladder.  If  this  happens,  a  long 
pair  of  slender  forceps  can  perhaps  be  introduced 
and  the  stone  extracted.  After  the  perineal  section, 
there  is  little  risk  of  urinary  extravasation,  and  less 
of  fistula  or  of  stricture  resulting. 

In  the  membranous  or  frostatic  portions  of  the 
urethra,  an  impacted  calculus  may  admit  of  extrac- 
tion by  the  median  operation  of  lithotomy.  Or,  the 
stone  can  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  either  by 
means  of  a  large-sized  catheter,  or  by  urethral  injec- 
tion.   It  may  then  be  removed  by  lithotrity  or  lateral  lithotomy. 

Foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced  into  the 
urethra  by  persons,  to  gratify  some  morbid  curiosity  or  prurient  feel- 
ing ;  and  any  such  body  having  slipped  out  of  reach,  surgical  assistance 
becomes  necessary.  Thus,  a  hair-pin  has  been  passed  into  the  urethra, 
and  the  ends  expanding  and  sticking  in  the  mucous  membrane,  they 
cannot  be  secured  with  forceps.  But  if  the  pin  be  compressed  through 
the  urethra,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  small  thin  tube  may  be  slid 
over  the  ends  of  the  pin,  which  can  then  be  extracted  through  the  tube. 

Retention  of  Urine. — This  tei'm  is  understood  to  signify  an  inability, 
arising  from  various  causes,  to  pass  any  urine,  or  only  a  very  small 
quantity.  It  thus  differs  from  the  partial  retention  of  urine  in  en- 
gorgement of  the  bladder  with  occasional  overflow,  and  which  is 
dependent  on  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Moreover,  the  one  is  a 
recent  or  acute  condition,  the  other  an  habitual  or  chronic  condition. 

The  symptoms  are  not  only  an  absence  of  micturition,  or  the  escape 
of  urine  by  drops  after  much  straining  and  painful  effort ;  but  also,  as 
the  bladder  becomes  distended  and  rises  above  the  pubes,  there  is 
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dulness  on  percussion  over  that  region,  extending  upwards  at  length 
perhaps  to  the  umbilicus.  This  is  accompanied  with  much  distress 
and  constitutional  disturbance. 

Various  causes  may  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine,  but  they  are  all 
reducible  to  two  classes  :  that  o£  defective  expulsive  power,  in  paralysis 
involving  the  abdominal  muscles  and  bladder ;  and  that  of  ohstruction 
to  the  passage  of  urine,  as  dependent  on  prostatic  enlargement  from  any 
cause, — inflammation,  chronic  hypertrophy,  or  tumour  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  block  up  the  internal  meatus  of  the  urethra ;  perineal  abscess, 
occasionally ;  stricture  of  the  iirethra,  organic,  spasmodic,  or  inflamma- 
tory ;  urethral  tumours,  calculi,  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra, 
occasionally. 

Unrelieved  retention  of  urine  leads  generally  to  rupture  of  the 
urethra,  and  especially  when  the  source  of  obstruction  is  in  the  urethra, 
the  canal  yielding  behind  that  point,  and  this  event  being  followed  by 
extravasation  of  urine ;  rarely,  rupture  of  the  bladder  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  retention. 

Treatment. — Retention  of  urine  must  of  course  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  removal  of  its  cause  ;  but  the  bladder  admits  of  beino- 
entered,  and  the  accumulated  urine  drawn  off,  in  five  different  ways  :— 
(1)  by  catheterism  ;  (2)  incision  of  the  urethra  through,  or  behind, 
the  obstruction,  usually  in  the  perineum  ;  (3)  puncture  of  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum,  (4)  above  the  pubes,  or  (5)  through  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

Catheterism. — This  mode  of  gaining  admission  to  the  bladder  will 
usually  succeed,  in  conjunction  with  the  treatment  for  any  temporary 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory  obstruction,  which  may  have  become  en- 
grafted on  an  organic  stricture,  from  some  excess  or  from  exposure 
to^  wet  or  cold — the  circumstances  under  which  retention  generally 
arises.  Accordingly,  a  small-sized  catheter  is  selected,  about  No.  4 
or  smaller,  silver  or  gum-elastic ;  and  the  instrument  introduced  with 
due  attention  to  gentleness,  caution,  and  patience.  The  stricture 
may  often  yield  more  readily  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  when 
retention  is  present,  owing  to  the  dilatation  effected  by  the  pressure  of 
urine  above  ;  or  on  withdrawing  the  instrument  from  just  the  entrance 
of  the  stricture,  the  urine  will  often  follow  in  a  full  stream.  If  the 
Surgeon  fails  in  thus  affording  relief  by  catheterism,  he  should  have 
recourse  to  relaxatives  or  local  blood-letting,  as  the  case  may  be.  With 
spasmodic  stricture,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  hip-bath 
and  opium  given  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppositorv' 
or  chloroform  administered  ;  the  latter  agent  being  of  great  value  m 
overcoming  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  resistance  With 
an  inflammatory  or  congestive  state  of  the  urethral  passage,  as  evinced 
by  a  turgid  pems  and  tender  perineum,  local  blood-lettino-  from  the 
latter  region  by  cupping,  or  a  dozen  leeches,  will  often  effectually  sub- 
due this  occasion  of  resistance.  After  either  kind  of  auxiliary  treat 
ment,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  can  generally  be  accomplished 
Recourse  to  auxiliary  measures  may  be  deemed  advisable  lefore 
attempting  to  pass  an  instrument,  and  certainly  this  would  be  better 
than  any  risk  of  injuring  the  urethra  by  rough  manipulation. 

Forcible  catheterism,  or  forcing  the  stricture,  as  it  is  termed  will 
rarely  be  justifiable  and  never  in  the  sense  of  thrusting  a  catheter 
anyhow  into  the  bladder.    The  forcible  dilatation  or  ruptu?e  of  an  old 
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indurated  stricture,  as  by  Holt's  operation,  olfers  an  occasional  resource 
for  the  relief  of  retention. 

External  Urethrotomy. — Incision  of  the  Urethra  through,  or  behind,  th; 
Stricture. — The  first-named  point  of  incision — through  the  stricture — 
is,  in  fact,  perineal  section;  and  the  second — behind — may  be  performed 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  The  one  has  the  advantage  of  relieving 
the  stricture  as  well  as  the  retention;  the  other  leaves  the  stricture  un- 
touched, and  it  is  performed  without  a  guide  in  the  urethra,  by  carefully 
deepened  incisions  so  as  to  hit  the  passage ;  the  finger  having  beeii 
introduced  into  the  rectum  to  indicate  the  point  in  front  of  the  prostate; 
— the  membranous  urethra.  This  procedure  was  recommended  by 
Guthrie  and  Listen,  and  is  preferred  by  Mr.  Spence,  though  it  has  now 
generally  given  place  to  puncture  of  the  bladder  per  rectum.  Both 
these  urethral  modes  of  entering  the  bladder  have  the  advantage  of  not 
directly  opening  the  bladder;  and,  in  relieving  retention,  they  also 
release  any  extravasated  urine  or  matter  which  may  have  formed  in 
the  perineum. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder  through  the  tectum. — Having  emptied  the 
bowel  by  an  enema,  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
his  legs  held  apart  as  for  lithotomy.  The  Surgeon  then  introduces 
the  left  forefinger,  oiled,  into  the  rfectum,  and  feels  for  the  posterior 
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margin  of  the  prostate;  just  beyond  which  point,  bulging  fluctuation 
should  be  perceptible,  especially  on  tapping  the  hypogastric  region 
with  the  other  hand.  The  long  curved  trocar  and  cannula  is  then 
passed  along  the  concavity  of  the  finger,  as  a  guide,  to  the  same  point 
in  the  middle  line,  and  pushed  upwards  into  the  bladder,  transfixing 
the  rectum  and  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  trigone  of  the  latter  organ, 
whei-e  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  (Fig.  926.)  This  space  is  free 
from  adjoining  parts ;  the  prostate  in  front,  the  reflection  of  the  peri- 
toneum behind,  and  the  vesiculas  seminales  are  on  either  side.  The 
trocar  is  now  withdrawn,  the  bladder  emptied,  and  the  cannula  retained 
by  means  of  a  waist-bandage  and  tapes.  In  performing  this  simple 
operation,  two  additional  practical  points  are  worthy  of  notice  :  in 
passing  the  instrument  along  the  finger,  let  the  point  of  the  trocar  bo 
withdrawn  into  the  cannula,  to  avoid  womiding  the  bowel ;  and  leave 
the  cannula  in,  but  only  just  within  the  bladder,  to  prevent  any  irritn- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  edged  end  of  this  tube.    It  is 
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allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  until  urine  flows  by  tte  natural 
channel,  or  until  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  other  obstruction  Las  been 
ovei'come. 

The  value  of  puncture  by  the  rectum  Has  been  variously  estimated. 
Mr.  Cock,  who  has  performed  this  operation  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  is  led  to  very  favourable  conclusions  respecting  It  :  that  it  is 
more  easy  of  performance,  and  less  dangerous  in  its  results,  than  any 
mode  of  entering  the  bladder  for  the  relief  of  retention.  The  objections 
made  to  the  operation  are  not  so  much  the  liability  of  perforating  the 
peritoneum  or  seminal  vesicles,  both  of  which  parts  may,  with  care  in 
performing  the  operation,  be  avoided  ;  but  the  liability  to  urinary  in- 
filtration, pelvic  inflammation  and  abscess  between  the  rectum  and 
bladder,  and  a  per.sistent  fistulous  opening.    In  one  singular  case  that 
Mr.  Enchsen  relates,  rectal  flatus  became  diffused  through  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pelvis  and  down  the  thighs  and  nates  ;  an  emphysematous 
condition  from  which  the  patient  died. 

_  Puncture  through  the  rectum  should  be  resorted  to  only  when 
with  retention  from  stricture,  there  is  no  sign  of  abscess  or  extravasa- 
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tion  in  the  perineum  ;  the  urethra  is  apparently  not  dilated  behind  the 
stricture,  nor  the  prostate  much  enlarged  (Fi^s  907  79S^  a 
^  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  under  chloroform  wfth  tr^  anP^atience' 
blL  l  ^^^%7/^^Pl^°f^°^'  abscess  may  have  formed  between  the 
I  bladder  and  the  rectum;  or  a  cyst  in  this  situation  has  been  known  tn 
.  cause  symptoms  of  retention,  unreheved  by  pnncture  per  rectum  the 
ttrocar  having  entered  only  the  cavity  of  the  cyst.  ^^9^  )^'}!^. 
(Circumstances  will  considerably  restrict  the  cases  int  S'J- 
tto  this  operation.  ^  ^^^^^g  recourse 

werti::rfnllt  lfti,t'\£'  ^  ^  A 

O^nbis^is  made  to  the  extent  of  abo;t^^o^L1h^:-at^^^^^^ 

ttrocar  had  penetrated  in  front  of  the  en  Wed  P"T'.u'^  ^^^t"'": 

mot  entered,  but  the  prostatic  urethra    CE  Cockf     '  ^"""^  ^^^^'^'^^ 
VOL.  II.  '  ''' 
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4hrougli  the  linea  alba,  so  as  just  to  admit  tlie  tip  of  the  finger  to 
reach  the  distended  bladder — below  the  peritoneal  fold,  -which  will 
have  receded  owing  to  the  state  of  distension.  An  assistant  steadies 
this  organ  by  even  pressure  with  his  hands  against  the  abdominal  wall, 
on  either  side  ;  and  a  sli<xhtly  curved  trocar  is  entered  downwards 
into  the  bladder  (Fig.  930),  the  urine  drawn  off,  and  the  cannula 

Fig.  929.* 


allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  secured 
by  tapes  and  a  waist-bandage. 

This  operation  has  been  sometimes  practised,  and  is  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Paget,  of  Leicester,  and  by  some  other  Surgeons  of 
eminence.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  adopted.  The  objections 
are— some  risk  of  urinary  infiltration,  or  of  a  fistulous  opening  remain- 
ing. But  there  may  be  no  alternative  between  supra-pubic  puncture 
and  rectal  pxmcture  ;  or  the  perineal  section, — when,  with  impassable 
stricture,  the  prostate  is  considerably  enlarged.  Rectal  puncture  may 
then  be  absolutely  impracticable,  from  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
with  the  finger  behind  the  enlarged  prostate. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder  through  the  Symphysis  Pubis. — An  ordinary 
hydrocele  trocar  of  medium  size  is  introduced,  with  or  without  a  small 

*  London  Hosp.  Mus.,  A.  e.  75.  A  large  cyst  situated  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  in  a  boy  aged  two  years.  The  cyst  was  as  large  as  an  adult  fist;  its  inner 
surface  bore  several  large,  soft,  nodular  projections,  and  the  cavity  contained  a 
bloody  fluid.  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  a  cancer  cyst,  of  the  medullaiy 
character  ;  and  the  nodular  substance  showed  imder  the  microscope  nucleated  cells 
of  irregular  forms.  The  patient  had  symptoms  of  retention  of  urine ;  and  on  rectal 
examination  with  the  finger,  a  fluid  tumour,  like  the  bladder,  was  found  occupying 
the  bottom  of  the  sacrum,  and  pushing  the  bladder  upwaj  ds.  The  cyst  was  punctured, 
but  only  blood  was  withdrawn  ;  and  then  the  urine  was  drawn  off  from  the  bladder 
by  a  catheter. 

t  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2043.  Supra-pubic  puncture  of  the  bladder,  for  reten- 
tion of  urine,  four  years  before  death.  The  track  of  the  passage  from  the  linea  allia 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  partly  laid  open.  Great  enlargement  of  tlie 
prostate,  the  middle  lobe  projecting  over  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
patient,  seventy  years  old,  had  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate  for  sixteen  months 
before  the  operation ;  a  cannula  was  retained  in  the  bladder  for  nearly  six  montlis, 
and  thus  he  resumed  his  business.  Then  a  catheter  was  passed  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder,  with  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  enlarged  prostate,  and  the 
cannula  was  withdrawn.  Owing  to  atony  of  the  bladder,  the  catheter  had  to  be 
introduced  twice  daily.  Symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  set  in,  with  renal  pain; 
the  supra-pubic  aperture  reopened  and  discharged  purulent  urine,  and  death  ensued 
from  exhaustion.  One  large  stone  and  several  small  ones  were  found  in  the  bladder,- 
and  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  were  full  of  pus.    (Laugstaff.)  ( 
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Xus  iTv ' '        "'"""S  """"""  °"  displa^emel  of  t  e 

bladder  very  rarely.   But  the  urethra  F:g.  931  * 

IS  also  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  the 
obstruction  arising  from  an  impacted 
calcu  us  ;  or  by  a  false  passage,  from 
unskilful  catheterism ;  by  a  fall  across 
a  beam,  or  kick  on  the  perineum  :  or 
by  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  implicating 
the  T^rethra.  In  either  way,  extrava" 
sation  of  urine  takes  place. 

Jtupture  of  the  Urethra  occurring 
behind  the  seat  of  stricture,  the  point 
o±  rupture  is  almost  invariably  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  just  in  front  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment.   Here,  the  urethra  is  naturally 

weak,  and  has  become  dilated  in  the  

bt.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus    DD  !>9    a+  •  ^ 
'urethra,  in  the  form  of  wo  tight  annular  c^^l    T  °^       «P™gy  Portion  of  the 

.  static  portion  of  the  canal;  with  dilatation  of membranous  and  pro- 
ttures.  yreat  thickening  of  the  blSffr  °   i       ^""^^^"^  behind  the  annular  stHc 
I'^nl'P  - 'Se.'T;;L'e"J^^     t       -usculart^t  aS 

Sro«f«f?     '"f''"']'  course  of  a  fal/e  ?  t^'O'-'^h 

pprostate  gland,  and  which  penetrates  the  cti?y  0/  the'^bladder^  ''"^^ 
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Fig.  932.* 


immediate  cause  of  extravasation  seems  to  be  ulceration  of  tbe  mucons 
membrane,  either  from  urinary  irritation,  or  as  the  result  of  an 
abscess  forming  close  to  this  part  of  the  urethra,  externally,  and  which 
induces  ulceration  into  the  canal.  The  urine  escaping  from  the 
urethra,  or  becoming  extravasated  into  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue, 
gradually  infiltrates  this  texture  beneath  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  in  the  perineum ;  and  the  flaid  following  the  boundaries  of 
this  fascia,  it  forms  a  bag,  limited  by  the  base  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment below,  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes  laterally;  thence  continuing 
upwards,  the  scrotum  and  penis  become  infiltrated,  then  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  outwards  to  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  on 
either  side  ;  but  there  is  no  extension  downwards  on  the  thighs. 

The  sijm;ptoms  of  extravasation  are  remarkable :— the  characteris- 
tically bounded  swelling,  and  its  increasing  size 
and  extent;  the  scrotum  and  penis  especially 
becoming  enormously  distended, — the  one  per- 
haps to  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  the  other  to 
that  of  a  Bologna  sausage ;  a  sensation  of  sudden 
relief  of  the  distended  bladder  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  acute  burning  sensation  in  the 
perineum ;  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar texture  soon  supervenes,  the  skin  assumes  a 
dusky-red  hue,  purplish  or  black  gangrenous 
spots  appear,  and  frequently  one  such  patch  is 
seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  Ultimately, 
sloughing  of  the  skin  and  cellular  texture  of  the 
scrotum  exposes  the  testicles,  bare  and  pendulous. 
Sometimes  the  urethra  bursts  just  in  front  of  the 
bulb ;  when,  in  addition  to  the  swelling  of  ordi- 
nary extravasation,  the  urine  infiltrates  also  the 
corpus  spongiosum  of  the  penis,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  gangrene  of  the  glans,  in  the  form  of 
black  spots  or  having  a  generally  black  appear- 
ance ;  thus  indicating  this  further  urinary  extra- 
vasation. (Fig.  932.)  The  constitutional  disturb- 
ance is  that  of  low  typhoidal  depression;  a  rapid 
feeble  pulse,  dry  brown  or  black  tongue,  and  muttering  delirium  as 

^^''TheX^To'^.S  might  be  misled  by  the  resemblance  of  the  -swelling 
to  that  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  ;  but  the  ^bo^^^^^^'^^^f,^' ^^^^^^^^^^ 
connection  with  the  retention  of  urine,  will  mdicate  the  nature  of  the 

Tr'eatmenL-^he  primary  indication  of  treatment  is  to  give  an  im- 
mediate, free,  and  dependent  outlet  to  ^«  ^^^rav^^^^^^^^T^' 
fcBtid  pm-ulent  fluid  and  sloughs  of  cellular  texture  ^^^^^^ 
This  indication  is,  therefore,  both  preventive  and  remedial  Hence 
an  incision  or  two  should  be  made  in  the  scrotum  on  e^^he  Jide  of 
the  middle  line  ;  exposing  the  cellular  texture,  and  ^jtendrng  W 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  bag.  Another  mcision  may  be  -^^de  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  perhaps  another  over  the  pubes.    A  quantity 

*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2548.    Gangrene  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  [^^J"  f^^/^j 
vasation  of  urine  into  the  corpus  spongiosum ;  owing  to  "^"^^y^'^ 
the  urethra,  about  three  iuches  from  the  external  meatus.  (Hunterian.; 
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of  strong-smelling  or  ammoniacal  urine  trickles  out,  and  continiies  to 
ooze  for  hours  or  days  ;  at  tlie  same  time,  tte  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  cellular  texture — its  pearly  white   colour   and  tension,  or  its 
opaque,  sodden,  and  matted  appearance — indicates  the  urinary  infiltra- 
tion, or  the  supervention  of  sloughing.     Tension  having  been  thus 
relieved,  a  catheter  can  often  be  passed  thi'ough  the  stricture  into  the 
bladder.    This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  the  instrument  retained  in 
the  usual  manner  by  means  of  a  waist-band  and  tapes.    The  catheter 
is  left  tmphigged,  that  the  urine  may  drain  away  from  the  bladder, 
and  as  the  instrnment  occupies  the  calibre  of  the  urethral  canal,  both 
these  provisions  will  prevent  any  further  extravasation.     By  this 
arrangement  also,  the  ruptured  urethra  heals  over  the  instrument.  A 
large  poultice  or  warm  fomentation,  or  an  antiseptic  application,  is 
placed  around  the  scrotum  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  extrava- 
sation.   The  relief  alforded  by  the  incisions'  is  almost  instantaneous, 
the  patient  often  soon  rallying  from  the  previous  state  of  nervous 
prostration  and  low  fever.    Stimulants,  in  the  form  of  wine  or  brandy, 
with  supporting  nutriment,  may  now  be  given  advantageously  ;  and 
bai'k,  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  will  prove  very  beneficial. 
Opium  also  is  a  most  valuable  agent ;  in  the  early  period,  to  counteract 
the  nervous  excitement  which  not  unfrequently  accompanies  prostra- 
tion, and  afterwards,  when  excitement  sometimes  prevails,  to  sub- 
due it. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  sloughing  and  granulation,  after  a 
long  and  trying  process  of  exhaustion  and  repair,  must  be  conducted 
on  ordinary  principles. 

Eupiure  of  the  Bladder — a  very  rare  consequence  of  retention — ^is 
attended  with  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  or 
more  commonly,  below  the  line  of  the  peritoneal  reflection,  into  the 
pelvic  cellular  texture,  whence  it  may  secondarily  get  into  the  perito- 
neum by  ulceration. 

The  symptoms  are  sudden  and  acute  abdominal  pain,  the  patient 
usually  feeling  that  something  has  given  way  ;  and  there  is  over- 
whelming collapse.  Dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the 
bladder  is  now  substituted  by  general  abdominal  fluctuation  and  dis- 
tension, with  total  inability  to  strain  out  a  drop  of  urine.  The  most 
acute  peritonitis  sets  in.  Maniacal  delirium  sometimes  appears  to 
suprsede  the  collapse,  but  death  is  inevitable  in  a  period  varying  from 
thirty-six  hours  to  four  or  five  days. 

The  indication  of  treatment  would  seem  to  be  that  an  outlet  should 
be  given  to  the  urine  by  puncture  of  the  abdomen.  But  no  such  cases 
are  recorded ;  and  any  treatment  has  hitherto  had  no  effect  in  avertino- 
the  inevitably  fatal  issue.  ° 
_  Suppression  of  Urine  differs  entirely  from  retention,  there  being  no 
urine  secreted. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  urgemic  blood-poisoning,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  urea,  and  the  other  urinary  constituents,  in  the  blood.  Com- 
mencing sometimes  with  a  rigor,  an  aching  pain  in  the  lumbar  region 
IS  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  succeeded  by  vomiting  and 
feverishness  of  a  typhoidal  character,  with  urinous-smellina-  perspira- 
tion;  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  supervene,  and  the  fatienb  dies 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  or  perhaps  a  week.  The  suppres- 
sion is  sometimes  transient;  urine  is  resccreted,  and  the  perilous 
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symptoms  pass  off.  No  difficulty  can  bo  experienced  in  distinffnishinff 
any  such  attack  from  that  of  retention  of  urine.  With  suppression,  in 
addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  no  urine  is  passed,  or  only  a  few 
drops,  and  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  fails  to  obtain  any ;  nor 
is  there  supra-pubic  dulness  on  percussion,  the  bladder  being  empty. 

This  arrest  of  the  urinary  secretion  may  be  referable  to  various 
causes-  a  symptom  of  many  diseases.  Commonly  arising  from  disease 
of  the^  kidneys,  as  congestion,  or  of  a  structural  character,  as  in 
Bnght's  disease,  suppression  of  urine  not  unfrequently  proceeds  from 
some  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  as  the  shock  of 
injury  or  surgical  operation.  But  it  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of 
fevers,  or  other  blood-poisoning.  According  to  this  diversity  of  causa- 
tion—by renal  or  systemic  disease — the  suppression  may  be  gradual 
and  incomplete,  yet  fatal;  or  an  attack,  sudden  and  complete,  but 
perhaps  of  temporary  duration. 

Treatment  can  do  very  little  to  restore  the  secretion  of  urine.  But 
the  effort  should  be  promptly  made,  by  cupping  the  loins,  or  dry- 
cupping  ;  with  sudorific  medicines,  the  warm  bath  or  hot-air  bath,  in 
order  to  promote  sweating,  and  purgative  enemata,  thus  also  to  aid  the 
elimination  of  excrementitious  matters.  Whether  stimulant  diuretics 
should  be  administered  to  force  the  kidneys  to  renew  their  function,  is 
a  very  questionable  practice,  both  in  regard  to  its  efficacy  and  safety. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  cantharides  has  been  given  in  grain  doses, 
Fig.  933.*  Fig.  934.1 


coupled  with  the  application  of  a  large  blister  to 
the  loins  ;  and  this  method  of  treatment  is  said 
to  have  proved  successful  in  some  instances. 

Urinary  Abscess. — Suppuration  circumscribed 
by  plastic  matter,  forming  an  abscess,  is  liable  to 
occur  close  to  the  urethra  in  some  part  of  its  extent. 
It  may  arise  from  any  source  of  urethral  irritation ; 
usually  the  collection  of  urine  in  the  dilatation  be- 
hind a  stricture,  or  from  urethritis,  or'simply  from 
irritation  of  the  passage  of  instruments.  The  suppuration  is  apparently 
induced  either  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  allowing  of 
slight  urinary  extravasation  into  the  sub-urethral  cellular  texture  (Fig. 
933),  and  which  thus  becomes  a  direct  source  of  irritation;  or,  abscess 

*  Koy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2551.  Stricture  of  the  urethra,  with  small  abscess  iu 
the  hulh,  communicating.    Bladder  thickened,    (histon.)  . 

t  Ibid.,  2549.    A  short  but  very  narrow  stricture  of  the  urethra,  half  an  inch 
anterior  to  the  bulb;  abscesses  within,  and  adjacent  to,  the  prostate  gland,  which 
communicate  with  eacli  other;  yet  none  of  these  abscesses  open  into  the  urethra,. 
nor  externally.    Bladder  thickened.    (Langstaif ) 
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may  perhaps  result  from  the  inflaence  merely  of  the  irritation  in  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  urethral  canal.  (Fig.  934.)  In  the  one  con- 
dition, abscess,  proceeding  from  the  canal,  may  open  externally ;  in  the 
other  condition,  abscess,  forming  outside  the  canal,  may  open  into  it, 
and  externally.  Urinary  abscess  is  liable  to  form  in  various  situa- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  urethral  tract ;  and  it  is  thence  desio-nated 
perineal,  scrotaly  intra-pelvic,  and  cmte-sorotal  or  penile.  This  also  repre- 
sents the  order  of  fi-eqaency  in  the  situations  of  such  abscess. 

A  small,  circumscribed,  hard,  and  painful  tumour  is  felt,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  urethra,  which  scarcely  attains  any  considerable 
size,  unless  in  the  perineum.  It  is  not  attended  by  much  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Treatment. — Early  incision  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  urine,  or  the  formation  of  urinary  fistula.    A  free 
and  often  deep  incision,  in  the  middle  line,  will  give  instant  relief  to 
tension  or  afford  exit  to  matter.     The  part  should  then  be  well 
poulticed. 

Urinary  Pistcjlj;  commonly  result  from  urinary  abscess,  communi- 
cating with  the  urethra,  and  externally.     The  internal  opening  is 
generally  in  the  membranous  urethra,  just  behind  the  usual  seat  of 
stricture ;  the  external  opening  is  most  frequently  perineal  (Fig.  935) 
or  scrotal;  and  the  intervening  parts  are  traversed  by  the  fistulous 
passage,  or  passages  in  various  and  often  devious  routes.  Sometimes 
the  fistula  is  ante-scrotal  or  penile  ;  and  here  the  communication  with 
the  internal  or  urethral  opening  is  almost  direct.    Less  frequently,  the 
openings  of  urinary  fistulas- are  found  in  the  groins,  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  the  adjacent  part  of  the  nates,  or  even  above  the  pubic  symphysis. 
In  size,  the  fistulous  passages  differ  con- 
siderably; some  admitting  only  the  finest 
probe,  others  readily  the  finger.    In  point 
of   number  also,   they  vary  remarkably ; 
penile  fistulge  being  usually  single,  whereas 
scrotal  and  especially  perineal  fistulse  are 
often  numerous.  Fifty- two  openings  Oiviale 
found  in  one  such  case.    The  surrounding 
structures  differ  so  much  in  their  condition 
as  almost  to  warrant  the  distinction  of  urin- 
ary fistula  into  two  classes  :  the  simj^le  or 
healthy  fistula,  and  the  indurated  fistula. 
In  the  latter  condition,  the  fistulse  are  some- 
times connected  with  cavities  secreting  pus, 
and  detaining  in  their  interior  some  quan- 
tity of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  surround- 
ing parts  share  the  induration  ;  the  scrotum 
and  penis  becoming  enormously  enlarged 
and  brawny,  or  almost  cartilaginous.    Another  and  more  important 
distinction  which  characterizes  a  class  of  urinary  fistulse,  is  that  wherein 
the  urethral  opening  results  from  actual  destruction  and  loss  of  substance 
by  sloughing,  m  consequence  of  urinary  extravasation,  phaged^enic 
ulceration,  or  mechanical  injury.    A  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  urethra 

«rPtbr?"S^  abscess,  commumcating  with  the 

^^^'^J:^^!^^  "'^-^'^'^"""^  having  a  r.t„loioponiu. 


Fig.  935.* 
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having  been  destroyed,  and  the  tissues  intervening  between  it  and  the 
external  surface,  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  aspect 
or  roof  of  the  canal  becomes  visible  from  the  outer  orifice  of  the 
fistula.  Such  apertures  may  be  found  in  similar  situations  to  those 
of  abscess-fistulse ;  as  perineal,  scrotal,  and  ante-scrotal  or  penile 
fistulas. 

The  symptoms  of  urinary  fistula,  having  reference  to  the  act  of 
micturition,  are  characteristic  of  the  existence  of  such  fistula  ;  and  are 
tolerably  distinctive  as  to  its  situation,  size,  and  mode  of  origin. 

In  all  urinary  fistulee  the  urine  escapes,  partly  at  least,  by  the  fistu- 
lous opening  or  openings  ;  in  the  latter  condition,  the  urine  spurting 
out  perhaps  as  if  it  were  issuing  from  the  rose  of  a  water-pot.  This 
may  be  often  seen  in  perineal  and  scrotal  fistula,  where  numerous 
openings  frequently  coexist.  The  situation  of  the  internal  opening  is 
less  correctly  indicated,  owing  to  the  devious  routes  of  the  fistulous 
passages.  But  the  seat  of  stricture  will  supply  this  information. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  fistulous  communication,  more  or  less 
urine  will  escape  through  the  unnatural  passages  ;  and  proportionately, 
less  or  more  by  the  urethra.  And  the  mode  of  micturition  in  this 
respect  is  tolerably  diagnostic  of  fistula  which  results  from  destruction 
of  a  portion  of  the  urethral  canal ;  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  urine  then  passing  by  the  artificial  channel  in  a  full  stream. 

Treatment. — When  a  stricture,  followed  by  abscess,  is  the  cause  of 
the  fistula,  the  primary  indication  of  treatment  will  be  the  removal  of 
that  condition.  This  may  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  ;  by  dilatation, 
internal  urethrotomy  occasionally,  external  urethrotomy  more  com- 
monly,— and  usually  the  perineal  section,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
stricture.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  enabling  the  urine  to  flow  by  the 
natural  channel,  the  fistulous  passages  are  set  at  rest,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  contract  and  close.  Thus,  both  simple  and  even  indurated 
urinary  fistuliB  may  be  cured. 

But  old,  indurated  fistulee  are  indisposed  to  heal,  although  the 
original  cause  has  been  thus  removed.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  addi- 
tional treatment  for  this  purpose.  The  measures  remedial  in  chronic 
fistulge  generally  are  here  also  applicable,  and  may  have  to  be  tried  in 
succession.  They  are,  chiefly — stimulating  applications  to  the  fistulous 
tract ;  compression ;  and  incision  along  the  course  of  the  fistula  to 
induce  healing  from  the  bottom.  Of  stimulating  applications,  various 
agents  have  been  employed ;  in  the  form  of  injection  by  means  of  a 
fine  syringe,  as  tincture  of  cantharides,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc.  A  prolae  coated  with  fused  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  passed  along  the  tract  occasionally,  and  this  wQl  often 
succeed  in  causing  contraction.  The  actual  cautery  is  sometimes 
curative,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  red  hot  wire,  or  the  galvanic-wire 
cautery,  which  can  be  conveniently  introduced  along  the  tract  before 
being  heated  by  the  current.  Compression,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  air-pad,  applied  to  the  perineum,  has  proved  successful  in  some 
cases  of  perineal  fistulee.  Division  of  the  fistulas  along  their  course 
nearly  to  their  origin  in  the  urethra,  can  be  accomplished  as  usual, 
with  a  grooved  director  and  narrow,  blunt-pointed  bistoury.  Several 
passages  may  be  thus  thrown  into  one,  and  strips  of  lint  should  then 
be  inserted  to  provoke  granulation  from  the  bottom  of  the  tract. 

During  recourse  to  these  measures  for  the  cure  of  urinary  fistulas 
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any  passage  of  urine  along  tlieir  course  must  be  prevented,  by  regularly 
using  the  catheter  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  patient  may  be 
instructed  how  to  do  this  for  himself,  at  every  call  of  nature. 

Respecting  the  eligibility  of  these  modes  of  treatment ;  in  long, 
narrow,  and  tortuous  fistulas,  stimulation  and  compression  seem  to  be 
the  most  appropriate ;  when  the  fistulse  are  large  and  numerous,  incision 
is  more  suitable,  the  perineum  and  scrotum  being  sometimes  quite 
riddled  in  all  directions. 

Larger-sized  urethral  openings,  in  consequence  of  actual  destruction 
of  some  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  canal,  require  operative  interference 
of  a  plastic  character,  to  repair  the  loss  of  substance. 

Uretliro-plastic  operations  are  designed  to  eifect  reparation  in  one  of 
two  ways  :  either  by  simple  closure  of  the  fistulous  aperture,  or  by 
borrowing  the  surrounding  integument  to  accomplish  this  object. 
These  procedures  are  severally  applicable  according  to  the  part  of  the 
canal  where  the  opening  exists. 

Perineal  fistula  may  admit  of  closure  by  simply  paring  the  edges 
down  to  the  urethra,  and  uniting  them  with  quilled  sutures,  or  by 
Bozeman's  buttons. 

Ante-scrotal  or  penile  fistula  is  much  more  difficult  to  close,  owing 
to  the  want  of  substance  in  the  coverings  of  the  urethra  at  this  part  of 
its  extent,  and  the  liability  of  the  part  to  disturbance  by  erection  of 
the  organ  or  other  motion.  .  When  the  opening  is  small,  Dieffenbach's 
mode  of  closing  it  may  be  adopted.  It  consists  in  first  stimulating 
the  edges,  by  frequently  touching  the  surrounding  skin  with  the 
strong  tincture  of  cantharides  the  day  before  the  operation,  and  then 
using  the  "lace  suture."  A  sound  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
beyond  the  opening;  the  operator  takes  a  small 
curved  needle,  sharp  at  the  point  but  not  at  its  Fig.  936. 

sides,  armed  with  a  stout  waxed  silk  thread,  and-  by 
means  of  a  needle-holder  introduces  it  beneath  the 
skin  at  about  three  lines  from  the  border  of  the  fis- 
tula. The  needle  is  carried  deeply,  but  not  into  the 
urethra,  and  made  to  emerge  at  another  point ;  then 
dipped  again,  and  so  on  by  three  or  four  stitches, 
carried  round  the  opening,  until  it  emerges  at  the 
point  of  entrance.'  The  thread,  thus  imbedded  in  the 
cellular  texture  around  the  fistula,  is  drawn  by  its 
two  ends  together,  so  as  to  close  the  opening,  and 
then  fastened  by  a  knot.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
ligature  may  be  divided,  and  drawn  away.  A  larger- 
sized  aperture  will  probably  require  some  substitution 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
pHshed  by  Nelaton's  operation,  as  follows: — The 
edges  of  the  fistula  having  been  pared,  the  skin 
around  to  the  extent  of  about  one  inch  must  be  dis- 
sected by  passing  a  small  narrow-bladed  knife  sub- 
cutaneously  around  the  aperture  (Pig.  936) ;  thus 
forming  a  detached  area  of  integument,  which  is 
brought  together  over  the  opening,  and  the  edges  united  by  a  few 
points  of  fine  suture.  This  procedure  may  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ously modified  by  making  lateral  incisions,  and  then  passing  across 
underneath  the  flap  a  slip  of  india-rubber,  to  prcveut  contact  of  the" 
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nrine,  which  would  disturb  the  process  of  adhesion  in  the  line  of 
closure  over  the  urethral  opening. 

During  the  course  of  reparation  by  any  of  these  urethro-plastic 
operations,  the  urine  must  always  be  drawn  off  gently  by  a  catheter 
three  or  four  times  daily.  ' 

Urinary- Vaginal  and  Uterine  Fistula.— Fistulous  openings  may 
be  established  :  (1)  between  the  urethra  and  vagina  ;  (2)  between  the 
bladder  and  vagina;  or  (3)  between  the  bladder  and  uterus.  These 
communications  result  from  contusions  or  laceration  in  parturition, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  the  effects  of  calculous  concretions' 
in  the  bladder,  or  operations  for  their  removal.  Openings  caused  by 
the  extension  of  cancerous  ulceration  are  here  omitted,  as  such  fistalse 
are  quite  incurable. 

Much  and  persevering  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
surgical  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  simple  fistulge ;  and  results 
have  been  obtained,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  operative  cure  of  these  distressing  conditions  as  a  finished  achieve- 
ment. We  are  chiefly  indebted,  for  this  addition  to  Surgery,  to  the 
labours  of  Dieffenbach,  Dr.  Bozeman,  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  Dr.  Marion 
Sims,  Professor  Simpson,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells. 

The  principal  features  connected  with  the  operations  as  more 
recently  practised,  and  which  have  led  to  their  increasing  success,  are 
th  us  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  Speaking  chiefly  of 
vesical  fistulje ;  1st,  the  use  of  chloroform,  which  facilitates  the  difii- 
cult  step  of  the  dissection ;  2nd,  the  use  of  metal  sutures  instead  of 
silk  ;  3rd,  the  avoidance  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  both  in  the 
dissection  and  in  the  application  of  the  sutures ;  and  4th,  increased 

attention  to  keeping  the  bladder  empty 
Fig.  937.  afterwards.  It  may  be  added  that  metallic 

or  wire  shields,  adjusted  over  the  hne  of 
union,  were  much  relied  on  a  few  years 
since ;  but  they  are  now  generally  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  sutures  alone. 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  three  urinary  fistulse, 
relating  to  the  vagina  and  uterus.  The 
requisite  operation  consists  in  completely 
paring  the  edges  of  the  vaginal  aspect 
of  the  fistula,  and  then  uniting  them  by 
suture.    But  many  particulars  should 
be  observed,  as  tending  materially  to 
the  success  of  this  procedure ;  and  they 
are  tersely  stated  in  the  following  sum- 
mary by  Hutchinson,  which  I  can  in- 
dorse  by  my   own  experience  : — The  1 
instruments  used  are  small  tenotomy- 
like  knives,  forceps,  needles,  and  fine  j 
silver  wire.    Instruments  for  carrying  | 
the  wire  have  also  been  devised,  as  1 
Startin's  tubular  needle.    The  patient  J 
should  be  in  her  best  state  of  health,  and  I 
the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out.   Chloroform  having  been  given,  I 

*  Sims's  duck-bill  spocuUim.  ' 
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the  woman  is  placed  either  on  her  side,  with  the  knees  well  drawn  up, 
or  in  the  usual  lithotomy  position.  The  parts  being  thoroughly  ex- 
posed by  a  duck-bill  speculum  (Fig.  937),  and  the  nates  being  held 
widely  apart  by  an  assistant,  the  operator  proceeds  to  drag  the  opening 
as  low  down  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  paring  of  the 
edges.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  hooks,  blunt  or  sharp  ;  by 
means  of  a  metal  suture ;  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  sound 
through  the  urethra,  which  is  brought  out  again  through  the  fistula, 
and  then  bent  backwards.  This  latter  plan  furnishes  the  Surgeon 
with  a  most  efficient  hook,  and  one  which  cannot  easily  slip.  In  parino- 
the  edges,  it  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  denude  every  part ;  for  if  the 
smallest  portion  of  mucous  membrane  be  left,  it  may  prevent  union. 
None  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  must  be  removed.  The 
wound  should  present  a  bevelled  oblique  line,  slanting  from  a  large 
vaginal  opening  to  a  smaller  vesical  one.  The  denudation  being  com- 
plete and  free,  sutures  are  next  to  be  introduced.  These  should  be 
passed  obliquely  from  at  least  a  third  of  an  inch  outside  the  edge  of  the 
incision.  They  must  not  include  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
The  tightening  and  tying  of  wire  sutures  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
fingers.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  them  too  tight,  so  as  to  invert 
the  edge  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

4/^er-treatment  is  simple.  The  small,  double-curved  silver  catheter, 
invented  by  Dr.  Sims,  or  an  ordinary  gam-elastic  one,  should  be  passed 
and  retained  unplugged,  that  the  urine  may  continuously  drain  out  of 
the  bladder.  This  should  be  constantly  watched  ;  and  the  instrument 
cleansed  and  then  re-introduced  twice  a  day.  The  patient  must  lie  on 
her  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  her  general  health  be  well  sus- 
tained. It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
bowels  for  at  least  a  week;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  adminis- 
tering a  full  dose  of  opium  soon  after  the  operation,  and  maintaining 
its  influence^  subsequently  by  smaller  doses.  Dr.  Sims  lays  much 
stress  on  this  point  as  an  element  of  success.  The  removal  of  the 
sutures  prematurely  is  a  greater  evil  than  their  unnecessary  continu- 
ance ;  they  should  certainly  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  and  then  with  great  caution. 

.  Urethro-vaginal  fistula  is  more  easily  closed  by  a  similar  procedure  ;, 
but  union  takes  place  less  readily,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  pressure 
of  the  catheter  on  the  line  of  union.  This  I  have  experienced  in  my 
own  operations.  It  is  better  therefore  to  adopt  the  practice  now,  I 
beheve,  generally  pursued ;  that  of  withdrawing  the  urine  occasionally, 
by  gently  passing  a  catheter,  or  even  to  allow  micturition,  from  time 
to  time,  without  interference.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  should  of  course 
be  observed. 

Vesico-uterine  fistula  is  that  condition  wherein  the  fistulous  commu- 
nication exists  between  the  bladder  and  cervix  uteri.  Certain  modifi- 
cations in  the  plan  of  operation  will  be  reqaired.  It  might  become 
desirable  to  obliterate  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  in  order  to  connect 
the  uterus  with  the  bladder;  thus  allowing  the  menstrual  fluid  to  pass 
through  this  organ,  but  preventing  incontinence  of  urine 

These  operative  procedures  may  have  to  be  repeated  a  second  or 
third  time,  and  even  several  times,  in  the  same  case;  partial  closure 
.  only  being  effected  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  more  and  more 
-completely.     Such  temporary  failure,  however,  will  not  weary  the 
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perseverance  of  the  true  Surgeon,  nor  the  endurance  of  the  patient, 
who  IS  too  glad  to  get  rid,  even  by  degrees,  of  a  most  troublesome' 
oifensive,  and  socially  distressing  urinary  leakage.  But  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  pin-hole  opening  only  remains,  defying  any 
plastic  procedure.  In  common  with  other  Surgeons,  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  this  difficult  residue  of  the  operation.  No  means  of 
closing  the  aperture  will,  I  believe,  prove  effectual,  except  the  intro- 
duction of  a  red-hot  wire,  or  better,  the  galvanic-wire  cautery. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  Injuries  and  Diseases  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  presenting,  however,  special  features  of  importance ; 
and  to  certain  Malformations  or  Congenital  Defects  which  are  neces- 
sarily peculiar  to  it. 

Injuries. — Wounds,  and  Laceration,  of  the  Penis  have  two  important 
chai-acters  :  copious  hfemorrhage,  and  possibly,  implication  of  the 
urethra.  These  lesions  may  be  produced  by  instruments,  whether 
sharp-cutting,  penetrating,  or  lacerating;  or  by  external  violence,  as 
gunshot  injury  ;  and  they  may  be  accidental,  or  sometimes  vindictively 
inflicted,  or  even  self-inflicted.  But  the  tendency  to  reparation  is 
remarkable,  especially  in  the  integumental  portion  of  the  organ. 

Hcemorrhage. — The  erectile  structure  of  the  penis  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  source  of  hEemorrhage ;  the  blood  issuing  either  from  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  or  from  both  ;  and  in  the 
form  of  a  free,  persistent  dripping  or  oozing.  The  dorsal  artery  or 
the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  may,  however,  be  the  source;  the 
blood  issuing  in  the  usual  manner,  as  a  jetting  arterial  stream.  In 
extensive  wounds  of  the  penis,  the  blood  proceeds  both  from  the 
erectile  structures  and  from  the  arterial  trunks. 

The  treatment  will  vary  accordingly.  Oozing  hgemorrhage  may  be 
arrested  by  cold  or  astringent  applications,  and  pressure.  A  large 
catheter  should  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  as  a  means  of  counter- 
support,  and  compression  effected  by  a  finger-bandage  or  circular 
strips,  of  adhesive  plaster.  Compression  with  a  pad  of  lint,  thus 
retained,  is  sometimes  sufiicient,  without  the  resistance  afforded  by  a 
catheter.  Arterial  hasmoi-rhage  must  be  managed  by  ligatm'e ;  or 
perhaps  torsion,  when  the  vessel  is  free  and  can  be  well  twisted  with 
the  forceps. 

Ru])ture  of  the  Frcenum  I  have  known  to  be  caused  by  injury  in 
sexual  intercourse ;  the  artery  of  the  frgenum,  being  torn,  may  bleed 
profusely,  even  until  faintness  is  induced.  If  the  artery  be  partly  torn 
across,  its  complete  division,  by  a  snip  with  scissors,  will  at  once  arrest 
the  hfemorrhage  ;  or,  if  the  month  of  the  vessel  fail  to  contract,  a 
pledget  of  lint  may  be  inserted  in  the  angle  of  the  wound,  and  the 
prepuce  drawn  forwards  over  it. 

Wound  of  the  Urethra. — This  lesion  may  occur  as  part  of  a  pouilc 
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wound,  or  independently —the  urethra  alone  being  cut  or  penetrated. 
And  the  wound  may  be  partial  or  complete  division  of  the  urethra.  _ 
The  signs  are— the  escape  of  blood  from  the  meatus,  or  in  micturi- 
tion —bloody  urine ;  and  escape  of  urine  from  the  urethral  wound.  In 
the  ante-scrotal  portion  of  the  penis,  the  wound  is  easily  discovered  on 

examination.  ,  ,      ,i  i. 

Treatment  consists  in  at  once  passing  a  gum-elastic  catheter  through 
the  external  meatus  into  the  bladder,  and  retaining  the  instrument ; 
the  edges  of  the  wound  can  then  be  brought  together  over  the  mstru- 
ment  by  fine  strips  of  plaster  or  a  point  or  two  of  suture. 

Laceration  of  the  urethra  is  specially  apt  to  happen  m  connection 
with  fracture  of  the  pubic  rami,  or  from  external  violence,  as  a  kick 
in  the  perineum,  or  a  fall  astride  a  girder  or  the  edge  of  a  plank  of 
wood  The  membranous  urethra  is  here  the  seat  of  injury  ;  and  the 
laceration  may  be  partial  or  complete,  the  nrethra  being  torn  partly 
or  entirely  across.    There  is  also  more  or  less  perineal  ecchymosis  or 

^^^"certain  signs  are  distinctive  of  laceration.  Urethral  hemorrhage 
or  bloody  urine  appear  as  from  wound  ;  but  the  effort  of  micturition 
is  accompanied  with  a  deep  burning  pain,  and  symptoms  of  urinary 
extravasation,  commencing  in  the  perineum,  rapidly  supervene.  If 
laceration  be  complete,  there  is  inability  to  pass  urine,  and  extrava- 
sation proceeds  with  greater  rapidity.  This  condition  may  terminate 
in  urinary  fistula. 

Treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  wound  of  the  urethra.  A 
catheter  should  be  at  once  passed,  to  allow  of  urethral  reparation,  and, 
in  the  case  of  laceration,  to  prevent  the  extravasation  of  urine  which 
cannot  here  escape  by  an  external  wound.  With  comijlete  laceration  of 
the  urethra,  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  pass  a  catheter. 
Having,  therefore,  introduced  the  instrument  as  far  as  it  will  go,  a 
free  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  line  upon  the  point  of  the 
catheter,  which  can  then  probably  be  passed  onwards  into  the  bladder. 
Or,  at  least,  an  outlet  is  thus  provided  for  the  urine.  If,  with  this 
precaution,  retention  ensues,  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum  may  be  justifiably  resorted  to. 

Extravasation  of  urine,  or  perhaps  urinary  fistula,  as  the  result  of 
urethral  laceration,  must  be  treated  as  already  explained  with  reference 
to  these  conditions. 

Diseases. — Balanitis. — Inflammation  of  the  thin  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  is  attended  with  some  redness 
and  smarting,  and  a  profuse,  thin,  opalescent,  muco-purulent  discharge, 
with  some  infiltration  of  the  prepuce  bordering  on  phimosis.  Excoria- 
tion is  apt  to  occur.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  is 
specially  affected,  the  inflammation  is  known  as  Posthitis.  The  pre- 
puce is  not  unfrequently  long  and  redundant,  a  condition  which  seems 
to  predispose  to  Balanitis. 

This  inflammatory  affection  is  usually  the  result  of  local  irritation  ; 
from  gonorrhoeal  discharge  frequently,  and  hence  named  "  external " 
gonorrhoea,  or  simply  from  want  of  cleanliness ;  but  it  also  arises  in 
young  and  delicate  boys,  from  disordered  health,  and  during  hot 
weather. 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  topical ;  a  slightly  astringent  wash,  as  lead 
lotion  or  lime  water,  or  slight  pencilling  with  nitrate  of  silver,  especially 
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in  the  groove  around  the  corona  glandis.    Saline,  cooling  medicine  may 

also  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage. 

Chro7iic  Balanitis— unattended  with  much  redness  and  smartintr— 
otten  induces  a  fleshy,  rough,  or  granular  thickening  of  the  preputial 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  discharge  is  still  abundant.  In  this  state 
the  membrane  may  be  dusted  with  a  mixed  powder  of  calomel  and 
calcined  magnesia.  When  conjoined  with  phimosis,  astringent  iniec- 
tions  must  be  used  beneath  the  prepuce,  which  cannot  then  be  un- 
covered. Or  ointments  may  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush 
1  he  following  Mr.  Langston  Parker  finds  to  be  very  efficacious- 
hydrargyri  chloridum  mitis,"  3ss.  ;  extract  of  opium,  5i.;  simple 
cerate  or  honey,  and  olive  oil,  of  each  ^i. 

A  persistent  tendency  to  balanitis,  induced  by  a  long  prepuce,  can 
perhaps  be  overcome,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Bumstead, 
by  keeping  the  prepuce  constantly  retracted;  this  being  accompHshed 
by  the  application  of  a  narrow  bandage  (or  strip  of  plaster  ?)  around 
the  penis,  behind  the  glans.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  exposed 
mucous  surface  becomes  hardened,  and  the  foreskin  often  remains 
retracted.  Failing  this  result,  the  superfluous  integument  should  be 
removed  by  circumcision. 

Phimosis. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  contracted  state  of  the  orifice 
of  the  prepuce  or  foreskin,  whereby  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered 
completely,  if  at  all  ;  the  orifice  being  reduced  to  even  a  pin-hole 
opening.  This  condition  of  the  prepuce  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired ; 
and  these  two  modes  of  origin  sometimes  coexist. 

Congenital  phimosis,  a  not  uncommon  defect,  is  associated  usually 
with  an  elongated  and  redundant  state  of  the  preputial  skin,  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  glans  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  deficient,  and 
thus  prevents  retraction.  Adhesions  sometimes  exist  between  the  op- 
posed surfaces  of  this  undeveloped  membrane  and  the  glans ;  and  the 
glans  itself  is  small,  owing  apparently  to  the  restriction  offered  by  the 
prepuce  to  its  development. 

A  source  of  inconvenience  only  at  first,  phimosis  gives  rise  even- 
tually to  symptoms  of  vesical  irritability,  incontinence,  and  even  to 
retention  of  urine  ;  or  often  to  symptoms  simulating  stone  in  the 
bladder.  By  the  accumulation  of  sebaceous  preputial  secretion,  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  part,  or  balanitis,  is  apt  to  arise ;  and  in 
after-life,  sexual  intercourse  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  contracted 
prepuce  retaining  the  emitted  semen.  Impotency  might  then  be  sus- 
pected. In  the  event  of  gonorrhoeal  or  syphilitic  infection,  the  pre- 
putial condition  more  or  less  conceals  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
interferes  with  the  local  treatment. 

Acquired  phimosis  is  the  result  of  repeated  balanitis  and  thickening 
of  the  prepuce,  or  of  chancres  with  induration,  or  their  cicatrization 
and  contraction,  —  especially  when  seated  near  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce. 

Treatment. — The  cause  and  the  degree  of  phimosis  will  indicate 
whether  the  remedial  measures  should  be  operative  or  not.  In  acquired 
phimosis,  an  acutely  inflamed  state  of  the  prepuce,  or  an  unhealthy 
sore,  forbids  operative  interference,  lest  the  wound  should  become 
unhealthy.  Preputial  injections  may  be  used,  and  when  the  causative 
condition  has  been  subdued,  the  contraction  will  probably  gradually 
disappear.    Otherwise  recourse  must  be  had  to  operation.    But  if  the 
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contracted  prepuce  conceals  the  nature  of  a  sore ;  or  if,  this  having  a 
destructive  character,  as  a  phagedtenic  or  sloughing  ulcer,  the  requisite 
applications  cannot  be  made  ;  then  an  operation  is  at  once  necessary  to 
expose  the  sore  for  its  treatment,  though  not  to  relieve  the  contraction. 
In  congenital  phimosis,  an  operation  may  always  be  performed,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  cleanliness ;  unless  the  prepuce  can  be  re- 
tracted with  tolerable  facility  for  either  purpose.  This,  however,  is 
usually  the  tightest  form  of  phimosis,  and  where  the  prepuce  is  also 
redundant. 

The  operations  for  phimosis  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  contracted  pre- 
puce may  be  slit  up,  or  circumcision  may  be  performed.  Both  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  requisite. 

Slitting  up  of  the  Prepuce. — A  grooved  director  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  glans,  and  moved  to  the  front  so  as  to  know 
that  it  is  not  in  the  urethra ;  a  narrow,  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
is  then  passed  along  the  groove  and  thrust  through  the  prepuce, 
dividing  it  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn  outwards.  (Fig.  938.)  The  mucous 
membrane  and  the  skin  should  be  severed  to  an  equal  extent,  bat  the 
incision  need  not  be  usually  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  the  contraction  being  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  prepuce.  Two  or  three  points  of 
suture  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  mucous 
membrane  and  skin  together,  in  each  half  of 
the  prepuce ;  and  thus  promote  union  by  ad- 
hesion. If  this  be  not  done,  the  skin  and  mem- 
brane become  separated  by  considerable  swell- 
ing after  the  operation,  and  heal  by  granulation, 
— a  slower  process,  and  which  leaves  a  thick- 
ened margin  to  either  flap  of  the  prepuce.  I 
am  accustomed  to  modify  this  simple  operation 
to  a  procedure  yet  more  simple  ;  I  divide  only 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  reti-act  the  prepuce 
as  the  knife  is  withdrawn ;  thereby  unsheath- 
ing the  glans  to  the  requisite  extent  for  its 
complete  release.  A  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  or 
a  concealed  knife,  may  be  used :  the  latter 
instrument  being  sufBcient  for  the  operation 
without  a  director.    Of  course,  no  sutures  are  required. 

Circumcision. — The  prepuce  must  be  drawn  well  forwards,  until 
that  portion  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  glans  is  brought  in 
front  of  it ;  the  projecting  prepuce  is  then  seized  immediately  in  front 
of  the  glans  with  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed  forceps,  and  held  by  an 
assistant ;  when  the  free  portion  of  the  prepuce — already  placed  on  the 
stretch — is  severed  just  in  front  of  the  forceps  by  one  stroke  of  a 
bistoury.  On  removing  the  forceps,  the  mucous  membrane  will  be 
seen  embracing  the  glans,  and  this  must  be  snipped  up  with  a  pair  of 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  sufficiently  to  uncover  the  glans ;  and  the 
frisnum  also  snipped  across  if  necessary.  Any  small  arteries,  on  either 
side,  and  one  or  two  near  the  fraenum,  must  be  secured  by  ligature  or 
torsion ;  for,  although  bleeding  slightly  at  the  time,  these  vessels  are 
apt  to  be  the  source  of  profuse  haemorrhage  afterwards,  even  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  pints  of  blood.  A  few  points  of  suture — five 
or  six — should  then  be  inserted  to  unite  the  mucous  and  cutaneous 
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margins  around  tlie  circular  incision.  If,  after  snipping  up  the  mucous 
sheath,  the  flaps  are  found  to  be  thickened,  or  the  seat  of  warty- 
vegetations,  such  membrane  had  better  be  clipped  off  on  either  side 
•with  the  scissors. 

In  congenital  phimosis  sometimes,  adhesions  between  the  prepuce 
and  glans  require  to  be  dissected  up ;  or  a  quantity  of  white  epithelial 
matter  may  have  accumulated  as  a  cake  around  the  glans,  and  this 
must  be  gently  scraped  off. 

Of  the  two  operations — slitting,  and  circumcision,  of  the  prepuce — 
the  latter  procedure  is  more  generally  applicable,  as  giving  the  cleanest 
result,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  when  the  prepuce  is  in  a  diseased 
state. 

After  either  operation,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  urine  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  wound.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  patient  should  micturate  with  his  penis  dipped  in  a  bowl  of  tepid 
water.  Usually,  after  a  few  days,  the  line  of  incision  will  -  have 
healed. 

Paraphimosis. — In  this — the  opposite  condition  to  phimosis — the 
prepuce  is  in  a  forcibly  retracted  state  behind  the  corona  glandis, 
whereby  the  glans  cannot  be  covered.  The  constricting  preputial 
orifice  soon  becomes  the  source  of  strangulation ;  resulting  in  swelling 
of  the  prepuce,  which  encloses  and  buries  the  seat  of  stricture  in  a 
deep  furrow,  with  a  roll  or  collar  of  the  swollen  prepuce  in  front  and 
behind  ;  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  glans  are  superadded ;  and 
thus  the  reduction  is  rendered  proportionately  difficult  or  impossible. 
Most  severe  pain  attends  this  state,  increasing  to  torture  ;  and  ulcera- 
tion and  extensive  sloughing  are  apt  to  follow. 

Paraphimosis  occurs  most  commonly  in  boys ;  or  in  adults,  who, 
having  naturally  a  narrow  preputial  orifice,  or  tendency  to  phimosis, 
happen  to  have  allowed  the  prepuce  to  remain  drawn  back  for  a  while. 
A  diseased  and  indurated  state  of  the  prepuce,  when  retracted,  will 
also  tend  to  induce  constriction  ;  and  paraphimosis  not  unfrequently 
arises  in  this  way  from  chancre. 

Treatment — Beduction  should  be  effected  without_  delay.    Any  cold 

or  astringent  applications  are  of  little 
avail,  the  source  of  constriction  and 
strangulation  still  remaining.  Chloro- 
form may  sometimes  be  administered,  as 
the  reduction  by  manipulative  compres- 
sion is  necessarily  painful,  and  of  some 
duration.  Then  the  Surgeon  takes  the 
body  of  the  penis  between  his  forefingers, 
just  behind  the  swollen  prepuce;  he  com- 
presses and  pushes  back  the  glans  with 
his  thumbs,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  prepuce  forwards,  which  slowly  rolls 
over  the  glans  as  this  disappears.  (Fig. 
939.)  There  will  still  be  a  tendency  to 
retraction,  so  that  a  little  continued  com- 
pression of  the  whole  end  of  the  organ, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  may  be  advisable.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  this  method  of  treatment  will  prove  successful. 

When  reduction  cannot  be  effected  by  this  procedure,  after  fair 
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trial,  tlie  stricture  must  be  divided.  This  is  done  by  separating  tbe 
two  swollen  folds  of  the  prepuce  to  reach  the  circular  constriction,  in 
the  furrow  between  them ;  and  then  dividing  it  with  the  point  of  a 
narrow  bistoury  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  thus  avoiding  the 
dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis.  A  slight  incision,  almost  a  touch  with  the 
knife,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  prepuce  to  be  drawn  forward  in 
the  manner  just  described.  It  may  be  requisite  to  make  a  few  punc- 
tures in  the  swollen  preputial  folds  to  evacuate  serous  fluid,  before 
reduction  can  be  accomplished.  And  perhaps  also,  the  effusion  having 
become  partly  consolidated,  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  forwards  ; 
although  the  stricture  has  been  divided.  But,  in  a  few  days,  the 
swelling  subsides  by  absorption,  and  then  reduction  becomes  easy. 
The  period  after  paraphimosis  when  division  of  the  stricture  becomes 
necessary  is,  I  should  say,  usually  about  thirty-six  hours ;  and  later 
than  that,  the  swelling  may  have  to  be  diminished  by  the  additional 
aid  of  puncture,  or  by  absorption. 

Gangrene. — Inflammation  and  cBdema  of  the  prepuce  are  often  met 
with,  but  gangrene  seldom,  unless  in  consequence  of  a  chancre  having 
assumed  a  sloughing  character  or  a  state  of  sloughing  phagedasna. 
Sometimes,  from  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  gangrene  has  arisen  from 
extravasation  of  urine  into  the  corpu.s  spongiosum  ;  of  which  I  have 
seen  a  case,  and  have  figured  a  specimen  in  another  case, — in  con- 
nection with  the  signs  of  Extravasation  of  Urine.  Grangrene  of  the 
penis  has  also  been  known  to  ensue  in  typhus  fever  and  in  paraplegia. 
A  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene  occurred  in  a  patient  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Partridge,  in  King's  College  Hospital ;  and  I  have  known  a 
gangrenous  patch  to  form,  in  a  patient  whom  I  attended  for  orchitis 
which  rapidly  proceeded  to  sloughing. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Prepuce. — As  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation, 
a  solid  oedema  of  the  prepuce  may  subside  ;  but  an  hypertrophied  con- 
dition or  a  kind  of  elephantoid  growth  of  the  prepuce  is  sometimes 
produced,  necessitating  excision.  In  one  such  case,  which  Vidal  relates, 
the  organ  had  attained  to  an  enormous  size  ;  as  large  as  a  thigh  and 
reaching  to  below  the  knees.  Yet  this  monstrous  growth  was  success- 
fully excised. 

Warts. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  is  often 
the  seat  of  warty  growths,  as  the  result  of  long- continued  irritation 
from  gonorrhoeal  discharge  or  that  of  a  syphilitic  sore.  The  ichorous 
matter  accumulating  under  the  prepuce  gives  rise  to  these  growths, 
especially  in  the  furrow  around  the  corona  glandis.  Cleanliness  is, 
therefore,  the  best  preventive. 

Treatment  is  removal  of  the  growths  ;  either  by  snipping  them  o£E 
with  curved  scissors,  or  destroying  them  by  dusting  the  surface  with  a 
powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  savine  and  copper. 

Cancee  of  the  Penis  occurs  in  two  forms  :  Scirrhus,  and  Epithelial 
cancer.  The  characters  of  these  diseases  present  nothing  peculiar. 
Scirrhus  commences  as  a  hard  tubercle  in  the  groove  under  the  glans, 
and  thence  infiltrates  the  body  of  the  organ.  Its  production  seems  to 
be  predisposed  by  congenital  phimosis.  Thus,  of  twelve  patients  with 
this  form  of  cancer,  who  came  under  Hey's  observation,  nine  had  con- 
genital phimosis.  Conversely,  the  Jews,  who  are  circumcised,  are, 
Travers  states,  seldom  subject  to  the  disease.  Epithelial  Cancer  is. 
Professor  Humphry  believes,  the  only  form  of  cancer  of  the  penis.  It 
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commences  usually  on  the  glans,  as  a  firm,  warty  elevation,  having  a 
broad  base.  At  first  painless  and  covered  with  a  cuticular  crust,  this 
being  shed  or  rubbed  off,  the  growth  becomes  painful,  bleeds  a  little, 
and  soon  ulcerates,  discharging  a  thin,  foetid  sanguineous  fluid.  It 
spreads,  destroying  the  glans,  opening  the  urethra,  and  involving  the 
prepuce.  The  inguinal  glands  become  affected,  but  not  distant  organs. 
Occasionally,  the  prepuce  is  the  seat  of  this  form  of  cancer.  Phimosis 
here  also  seems  to  be  a  predisposing  condition ;  and  the  prepuce  may 
be  ulcerated  through,  disclosing  the  cancerous  growth. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  cancer,  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  a  cancerous  wart  and  a  common  wart, 
or  chancre  us  induration  which  has  not  ulcerated  or  has  cicatrized. 
But  the  ulcerative  tendency  of  cancer,  and  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charge, wdth  the  slow,  steady  progress  of  the  disease,  are  diagnostic. 
The  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  and  the  negative  effect  of 
treatment,  will  also  corroborate  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  is  extirpation ;  either  by  circum- 
cision, or  by  amputation  of  the  organ. 

Circumcision  should  be  selected  only  when  the  disease  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  prepuce ;  a  comparatively  rare  condition,  whether  as 
regards  the  origin  of  cancer  of  the  penis,  or  the  stage  when  this 
affection  usually  comes  under  surgical  treatment. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. — This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  yet  cer- 
tain particulars  must  be  observed  to  insure  its  satisfactory  performance. 
Amputation  may  be  effected  by  the  knife,  or  the  ecraseur  ;  the  former 
instrument  being  generally  preferable.  The  operation  should  always 
be  performed  near  the  root  of  the  penis,  in  order  to  completely  remove 
the  disease.  An  assistant  holds  that  part  of  the  organ  firmly  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  to  prevent  the  liability  of  its  slipping  back  under 
the  pubes,  and  to  restrain  hgemorrhage ;  then  the  Surgeon,  laying  hold 
of  the  penis,  draws  the  integument  slightly  forward,  and  severs  the  body 
of  the  organ  near  its  root  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife  from  above  down- 
wards. If  too  much  integument  be  dravra  over  the  stump,  it  may 
overlay  the  urethral  orifice ;  if  too  little,  an  inconvenient  puckering 
results.  Bleeding  vessels  are  then  to  be  secured  ;  usually,  five  arteries 
require  ligature, — the  two  dorsal  arteries,  the  artery  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  septum.  The  oozing  surface 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  will  spontaneously  cease  to  bleed,  aided  by 
sponging  with  cold  water ;  or  such  haemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by 
a  compress,  secured  by  a  T  bandage.  A  tendency  to  retraction  of  the 
stump  under  the  pubic  arch  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  catheter 
should  then  be  kept  in  the  bladder  to  insure  a  free  escape  of  the  urine. 
Granulation  and  cicatrization  close  the  wound,  the  skin  becoming 
puckered  around  the  urethral  orifice.  During  and  after  this  process 
of  healing,  this  orifice  has  a  tendency  to  contract,  resulting  in  stricture 
of  a  most  troublesome  or  even  fatal  character.  To  prevent  any  such 
result,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced  and  kept  in  the  bladder ;  the 
silver  female  catheter,  or  a  gum-elastic  one,  may  be  used  now  that  the 
urethral  passage  is  so  much  shortened.  When  an  instrument  is  not 
easily  borne,  Mr.  Teale's  little  addition  to  the  operation  will  be  con- 
venient ;  a  catheter  is  introduced,  and  the  urethra  and  adjoining 
skin  are  slit  up  with  a  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch.    A  single  suture  is  then  placed  on  each  side  of  the  slit,  uniting 
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the  skin  and  mncons  membrane.  Perfect  patency  is  thus  given  to  the 
orifice,  which  has  a  long,  oval  form ;  and  after  cicatrization  has 
finished,  there  remains  a  free  opening  into  the  urethral  canal,  and  no 
mechanical  aid  will  be  required.  This  procedure  is  applicable  also 
when  contraction  has  taken  place  from  cicatrization  after  amputation  ; 
tliereby  sparing  much  trouble  and  pain  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
dilatation.  I  have  accomplished  the  same  result,  by  simply  inclining 
the  bistoury  forwards,  in  performing  the  amputation ;  so  as  to  make 
;m  oblique,  oval  aperture  of  the  urethral  termination. 

After  amputation  of  the  penis,  the  stream  of  urine  is  projected 
downwards  between  the  legs  ;  and  this  inconvenience  may  be 
avoided,  as  Pare  suggested,  by  wearing  a  short  funnel,  adapted  to  the 
pubes  over  the  stump,  whereby  the  urine  is  carried  away  from  the 
person. 

The  results  of  amputation  of  this  organ  for  cancer  have  been 
tolerably  successful ;  especially  as  regards  the  epithelial  form  of  the 
disease.  In  several  instances  no  return  has  taken  place,  even  for 
years ;  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty.  The  disease  may,  however,  return  ; 
either  in  the  stump,  or  in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  latter  may  admit 
of  extirpation. 

Tumours,  of  a  non-malignant  nature,  occasionally  form  in  the 
penis.  Thus,  fibro-plastic  growth  in  the  prepuce  has  been  known  to 
occur,  invading  the  corpus  cavernosum ;  and  nccvus  under  the  prepuce. 

Malformations. — (1.)  Deficiency  of  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  laying 
open  the  canal  from  the  external  meatus,  is  a  not  uncommon  malfor- 
mation.   It  is  a  congenital  condition  by  arrest  of  development. 

Hypospadias,  the  most  frequent  form,  is  that  condition  wherein  the 
under  part  or  fl.oor  of  the  urethra  is  wanting ;  to  the  extent  usually  of 
the  glans,  or  sometimes  as  far  back  as  the  root  of  the  penis.  Through 
this  under  fissure,  the  urine  is  passed  somewhat  inconveniently,  and 
the  semen  is  ejected  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  during  sexual  inter- 
course. When  the  fissure  passes  some  way  back,  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  eject  the  semen  into  the  vagina. 

Epispadias  signifies  the  opposite  condition :  that  wherein  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  the  urethra  is  wanting,  to  a  variable  extent  from  the 
meatus,  together  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  glans  and  of 
the  mesial  junction  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  upper  fissure  is, 
perhaps,  more  open  than  an  under  fissure ;  but  epispadias  is  usually 
less  extensive,  unless  in  connection  with  extroversion  of  the  bladder, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  much  less  common  form  of  urethral  deficiency. 
In  a  slight  case,  the  Surgeon  may  well  assure  an  anxious  parent  that 
the  boy  will  probably  make  as  good  a  man  as  the  father. 

(2.)  Absence  of  the  Urethra  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  extrover- 
sion of  the  bladder ;  or  the  canal  may  be  obliterated  in  a  portion  of  its 
course,  or  occluded  merely  by  a  membranous  diaphragm,  generally 
near  the  vesical  orifice  ;  or  there  may  be  a  second  meatus; — a  variety 
of  hypospadias,  usually  about  an  inch  behind  the  site  of  the  normal 
one ;  of  which  malformation  I  have  seen  an  instance. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  these  urethral  mal- 
formations alone ;  any  such  defect  probably  not  having  much  func- 
tional importance,  and  being  little  improved  by  any  operative  pro- 
cedure. When,  however,  the  urethral  deficiency  exists  to  an  extent 
which  practically  renders  the  person  impotent,  the  hypospadias  or 
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the  epispadias  may  perhaps  be  remedied  by  a  plastic  operation  The 
edges  of  the  opened  portion  of  urethra  should  be  pared,  and  brou£?lit 
together  by  suture,  over  a  catheter.  Narrowing  of  the  urethra  may  be 
dealt  with  by  dilatation ;  and  a  membranous  diaphragm  perforated  by 
a  trocar,  when  its  existence  has  been  clearly  ascertained. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCROTUM,  TESTIS,  AND  COED. 

Diseases  of  the  Scrotum. — Inflammatory  (Edema  of  the  scrotal  in- 
tegument is  an  affection  of  an  erysipelatous  character  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  loose  structure  of  the  subcellular  tissue,  it  is  attended  with  great 
effusion  and  swelling,  with  a  marked  tendency  also  to  rapid  sloughing. 
The  skin  becoming  involved,  the  testicles  and  cords  are  soon  exposed ; 
and  these  organs  may  even  hang  pendulous,  entirely  bereft  of  integu- 
ment. 

This  affection  is  liable  to  occur  in  enfeebled  persons,  from  any 
slight  local  cause  of  irritation  ;  as  a  small  wound,  crack,  or  abrasion ; 
a  boil  or  small  abscess  in  or  near  the  scrotum.  Apart  from  the  pre- 
disposing constitutional  condition,  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  rarely 
supervenes.  Thus,  the  scrotum  is  very  seldom  the  seat  of  mortifica- 
tion from  frost-bite ;  although  such  cases  have  been  seen  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Curling. 

Treatment  consists  in  elevation  of  the  scrotum,  with  fomentations  ; 
and  early,  free  incisions,  on  either  side  of  the  raphe,  down  to  the  most 
dependent  parts  of  the  swelling.  Tension  is  thus  relieved,  and  the 
tendency  to  sloughing.  In  the  event  of  this  issue,  granulation  and 
cicatrization  proceed  apace  even  after  the  most  extensive  exposure. 
Constitutional  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles,  for 
sustaining  the  patient's  strength  during  the  consecutive  processes  of 
destruction  and  reparation. 

Anasarca  of  the  scrotum,  in  old,  weak  persons,  should  be  met  by 
puncture,  rather  than  by  incision. 

(Edema  of  the  scrotum,  in  newiorn  infants,  often  happens  in  conse- 
quence of  some  slight  irritation  of  the  skin.  It  subsides  usually  under 
careful  attention  to  keep  the  part  dry  and  powdered.  Death,  how- 
ever, may  ensue ;  a  result  which  Professor  Humphry  witnessed  in  one 
case,  and  of  which  he  cites  two  such  cases. 

Elephantiasis. — This  term  has  been  used  to  signify  at  least  two 
different  diseases :  the  elephas  of  the  Greeks, — known  also  as  leprosy 
or  lepra  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  the  elephaniiasis 
Arabum,  as  more  commonly  referred  to.  The  one  is  a  constitutional 
disease ;  the  other  a  local  affection,  seated  either  in  the  leg,  and  then 
known  as  Arabian  elephantiasis — the  Elephant- leg,  or  leg  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  or  in  the  scrotum — forming  the  elephantiasis  scrotal  tumour 
or  Egyptian  sarcocele,  tropical  bucnemia,  spargosis,  etc.  In  order  to 
avoid  confounding  diseases  which  are  distinct  in  themselves,  it  will  be 
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convenient  to  consider  "  Elephantiasis  "  as  a  generic  term,  before 
describing  the  latter  or  Arabian  disease,  as  affecting  the  scrotum. 

Elephantiasis  GRiECORUM. — Leprosy  is  described  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  as  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  circular  spot, 
having  a  raised  margin,  not  scaly,  and  a  depressed  atrophied  centre, 
which  is  insensible ;  this  spot  is  also  remarkably  indolent,  but  of  a 
spi-eading  character.  This  "  leper-spot "  is  said  to  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  development  of  leprosy  that  chancre — as  the  local 
or  primary  lesion — has  to  secondary  or  constitutional  syphilis.  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  nerves  of  the  leper-spot  are  primarily  and 
essentially  affected;  and  that  the  disease  thence  spreads  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  which  become  infiltrated  with  a  peculiar  deposit, 
so  that  they  may  acquire  twice  their  natural  size.  Our  friend  Dr. 
Druitt,  who,  during  his  late  residence  in  Madras,  particularly  studied 
Elephantiasis,  thus  observes  of  this  deposit : — "  It  seems  to  invade  the 
nerves  as  soon  as  they  pierce  the  fascia,  and  they  can  often  be  felt 
under  the  skin,  as  rounded  cords,  perhaps  nodulated ;  deeper  trunks 
are  affected  later.  The  consequences  of  this  nerve-disease  are  the 
same  as  when  nerves  are  irritated  by  injury,  i.e.,  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  skin — lepra  ancesthetica ;  atrophy  of  the  skin,  which  loses  its  hair ; 
bullaB  of  pemphigus,  which  often  lead  to  deep  ulcers  ;  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  and  of  the  bones,  beginning  with  those  of  the  last  joints 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.  The  bones  first  become  thin  and  slender,  then 
absolutely  vanish  by  absorption,  so  that  the  finger-nails  may  be  found 
on  the  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  parts  between  them  having 
disappeared.  This  process  of  mutilation  is  often  hastened  by  abscess 
and  necrosis  of  the  bones."  The  same  author  describes  "the  most 
hideous  form  of  leprosy  as  the  so-called  tubercular — lepra  tuberculosa — 
in  which  there  is  an  eruption  of  rounded,  flattened  patches  on  the 
eyebrows,  ears,  and  surface  generally,  giving  in  bad  cases  an  extra- 
ordinary animal  aspect  to  the  face  ;  the  forehead  swollen,  the  hairless 
eyebrows  protruding,  the  ears  projecting  forward  and  of  enormous 
size,  the  upper  lip  pouting  and  swinish,  the  nose  first  flattening  and 
then  falling  in."  These  three  forms  of  leprosy— skin,  nerve,  and 
tubercular  leprosy — are  often  combined  in  the  same  person.  Then, 
indeed,  being  afflicted  with  a  spotted  skin-eruption,  or  with  crops 
of  tubercules,  disfiguring  the  features  to  a  degraded  expression,  while 
the  arms  and  legs  are  paralyzed  and  distorted,  the  confirmed  leper  was 
ever  shunned,  save  by  Him  whose  compassion  embraced  all  mankind. 

The  causes  of  leprosy  are  but  little  understood.    As  a  constitu- 
tional disease  it  may  be  ranked  with  scrofula  and  syphilis.    It  seems 
to  be  hereditary,  although  not  manifested  perhaps  until  adult  life 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.    The  disease  is  probably  con- 
tagious ;  and  it  may  be  communicated  by  various  articles  of  food, 
milk  in  particular,  and  especially  the  milk  of  the  buffalo.  Climate 
appears  to  have  no  restrictive  influence  on  the  development  of  leprosy 
for  it  IS  found  in  cold  latitudes,  such  as  Norway,  as  well  as  under  the 
Equator;  but,  owing  probably  to  habits  of  life,  as  with  regard  to 
uncleanlmess  under  a  hot  climate,  the  disease  has  ever  prevailed  in 
Eastern  countries.    From  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  leprosy  has 
died  out  m  this  country ;  having  appeared  in  Scotland  after  it  was 
extinct  m  England,  and  was  last  seen  in  Shetland.    ("Edin  Med 
Journ.,"  1841  ;  "  History  of  Lepers,"  etc.,  by  Sir  James  Simpson.) 
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Treatment. — Althougli  leprosy  is  a  very  chronic  disease,  continuing 
perhaps  for  many  yeai's,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  inherently  fatal 
tendency, — the  poor  sufferer  dying  at  last  rather  from  some  contingent 
affection,  such  as  diarrhoea  or  albuminuria.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  responds  hardly  to  any  remedial  measures.  Druitt  informs  us 
that  at  present  there  are  three  medicinal  agents  under  trial, — the 
gurjun  oil,  recommended  by  Dr.  Dougall ;  the  chaulmoogra  oil,  which 
Dr.  Bhau-Dagi  advocates ;  and  the  Neradee  muttoo.  They  are  all 
oleo-resinous  drugs  ;  and,  mixed  with  lime  water,  are  used  as  embroca- 
tions, and  administered  internally,  in  the  cases  of  leprosy  at  Madras. 
But  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Van  Someren,  of  the  Leper 
Hospital,  and  the  opinion  also  of  Dr.  Macrae,  cleanUness  and  a  good 
diet  are  more  efficacious  than  any  other  treatment. 

Elephantusis  Arabum. — Signs. — In  the  form  of  the  Elephant-leg, 
Arabian  Elephantiasis  is  very  readily  recognized,  from  its  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  foot  of  the  elephant,  and  the  marked  difference  of 
the  diseased  appearance  from  that  of  any  other  morbid  condition.  The 
human  leg  is  converted  into  a  greatly  enlarged,  hard,  tuberous,  thick- 
skinned  mass,  the  integument  often  marked  by  transverse  folds,  and 
the  whole  having  a  dark  colour  and  a  broad  base,  like  the  foot  of  the 
animal  with  which  it  is  compared.  Sometimes  the  pachydermatous 
surface  is  fissured,  or  beset  with  small,  pearly  crusts ;  and  it  is  liable 
to  ulceration,  spreading  both  in  depth  and  breadth.  The  elephantine 
integument  gradually  loses  its  sensibility.  Thus,  in  the  developed 
state  of  this  disease,  the  appearances  are  quite  characteristic.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  signs  are  those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  subareolar  texture  ;  the  foot  is  reddish  and  tender,  encased  with  a 
semi-solid  cedema,  which  renders  any  movement  of  the  part  stiff  and 
painful.  But  what  is  more  significant,  in  some  cases,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  reddish-purple,  branching  streaks,  in  the  course  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  coupled  with  tender  swelling  of  the  proximate  lymphatic 
glands ;  as  if  a  certain  amount  of  lymphatitis  and  adenitis  were 
associated  with  the  cedema.  Then,  also,  there  is  more  or  less  febrile 
disturbance  in  connection  with  the  otherwise  local  affection  of  the  foot 
and  leg. 

The  structural  conditions  in  the  developed  form  of  elephant-leg  may 
be  comprised  under  the  general  term  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  its 
papillse,  with  the  cuticle  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  result- 
ing from  infiltration  with  a  peculiar  fibroid  matter  of  a  firm,  inelastic 
character.  Thus,  the  skin  may  become  increased  in  thickness  to  half 
an  inch  or  more,  and  the  papillae  tufted;  the  epidermis  is  simply 
thickened,  and  almost  inseparable  from  the  cutis ;  but  the  areolar 
texture  under  the  skin  is  also  the  seat  of  the  fibroid  deposit,  ac- 
quiring the  same  dense,  inelastic  consistence.  A  section  from  the 
surface  presents  a  whitish,  fibroid  texture,  associated  perhaps  in  the 
areolar  spaces  with  a  thick  gelatinous  matter.  Deeper  still,  the 
muscles  are  found  to  be  atrophied  or  wasted,  and  to  have  undergone  a 
pale-yellowish  softening, — in  short,  fatty  degeneration.  The  blood- 
vessels are  thickened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  bleed  freely  during  life  ; 
the  nerves,  enlarged  in  size,  have  a  flattened,  compressed  appearance  ; 
and  even  the  bones  may  have  became  enlarged  in  circumference  and 
denser  in  texture,  or  hypertrophied.  But  the  most  noteworthy  change 
may  be  the  hypertrophic  condition  of  the  lymphatics,  associated  per- 
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haps  witli  a  beaded  varicosity  of  these  vessels.  They  are  distended 
with  a  milky,  lacteal  fluid,  like  chyle.  Miscroscopic  examination  shows 
that  the  fibroid  deposit  consists  of  immature  fibres,  combined  with 
an  abundance  of  lymph-cells,  in  various  stages  of  development  into 
fibres. 

Taking  the  clinical  appearances  of  lymphatitis  in  connection  with 
this  increased  production  of  lymph-cells,  it  would  seem  that  such  may 
be  the  essential  and  initial  change  in  the  pathology  of  elephantine 
disease  ;  giving  rise  to  a  species  of  fibroid  hypertrophy  of  the  part 
affected — allied  to  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  skin  and  subareolar  tissue. 
In  relation  to  the  influence  of  climate,  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
form  of  elephantiasis  is  common  in  Eastern  countries,  such  as  Arabia, 
India,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  disease  more  often  of  early  or  adult  life  than  of  old  age  ;  and  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  females. 

The  course  of  this  disease  presents  few  changes  to  be  noticed. 
Remaining  pi-obably  for  life,  an  elephant-leg  may  undergo  no  further 
enlargement  during  many  years  ;  or  it  may  grow  steadily  until  it  attain 
an  enormous  bulk  and  weight,  amounting  perhaps  to  fifty,  seventy,  or 
even  one  hundred  pounds.  But  beyond  the  encumbrance  thus  oc- 
casioned, the  general  health  is  little  disturbed,  nntil  ulceration  takes 
place,  and  a  draining  purulent  discharge,  under  which  the  patient  may 
sink  exhausted. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  elephantiasis,  but  little  can  be  done. 
The  appropriate  remedies  for  chronic  inflammation  are  the  most 
hopeful.  Thus,  in  an  early  stage,  topical  bleeding  by  leeches  or 
scarification  may  have  some  beneficial  effect.  But  as  the  solid  oedema 
supervenes,  this  must  be  reduced,  if  possible,  by  stimulant  applications  ^ 
as  by  encasing  the  leg  with  a  blister,  or  by  painting  with  iodine 
pigment,  repeated  occasionally.  The  combined  advantage  of  pressure 
with  stimulation  may  be  tried  by  means  of  strapping  with  the  em- 
plastrum  ammoniacum  cum  hydrargyro  ;  and  the  various  preparations 
of  iodine  and  mercurial  ointments  may  be  employed  by  inunction.  An 
irritant  plan  of  treatment  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  perhaps 
provoking  ulceration  of  the  leg,  the  ulcer  being  obstinately  indisposed 
to  heal.  Compression  of  the  limb,  simply  by  bandaging,  might  there- 
fore be  more  judicious.  And,  in  any  case,  an  elevated  position,  for  the 
relief  of  tension,  should  not  be  overlooked.  These  local  measures  may 
be  aided  by  the  constitutional  influence  of  mercurials.  No  satisfactory 
results  have  hitherto  attested  the  efficacy  of  thus  attempting  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  elephantiasis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ligature  the 
main  artery  of  the  limb^ — the  femoral,  in  order  that,  by  withholding  the 
supply  of  blood,  the  hypertrophied  part  may  cease  to  grow,  and  become 
atrophied.  But  the  free  collateral  circulation,  owing  to  the  enlarged 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  limb,  would  alone  render  the 
propriety  of  this  operative  procedure  very  doubtful.  In  the  few 
instances  where  it  has  been  resorted  to,  the  results,  I  believe,  have  not 
been  very  encouraging. 

Elephantiasis  or  Htpertropht  of  the  scrotum  rarely  occurs  in  this 
country,  but  is  very  common  in  tropical  climates  ;  especially  China, 
India  (East  and  West),  Egypt,  and  South  America.  It  consists  of  a 
fibroid  thickening  of  the  scrotal  integument,  with  infiltration  of  serum 
or  oily  matter ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  to 
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the  whole  the  character  of  an  oleaginous  mass.  The  blood-vessels 
become  much  enlarged  and  varicose,  so  that  the  fibroid  structure  is 
remarkably  vascular.  The  crcmastcr  has  been  found  thickened,  and 
the  spermatic  cords  elongated  ;  but  the  testes  are  usually  healthy. 
Hydrocele  occasionally  coexists,  or  sometimes  scrotal  hernia.  The 
whole  mass  is  pendulous,  and  of  a  globular,  ovoid,  or  pyriform  shape. 

Causes. — A  low  chronic  inflammation  would  seem  to  be  the  origin 
of  this  disease;  and  it  commences  either  at  some  one  point,  thence 
spreading  gradually  over  the  scrotum,  or  as  a  tumefaction  of  the  whole 
bag.  There  may  be  some  locally  exciting  cause,  as  a  fistulous  tract ; 
more  frequently,  no  source  of  irritation  can  be  traced. 

The  part  may  remain  smooth,  or  become  tuberculated  and  cor- 
rugated ;  in  either  case,  it  has  Httle  or  no  ten- 
dency to  ulcerate,  unless  in  consequence  of 
abrasion.  Slowly  increasing,  without  pain,  the 
scrotal  hypertrophy  often  attains  an  enormous 
bulk  (Fig.  940),  and  weighs  50,  100,  or  even 
150  pounds;  ultimately  proving  fatal  by  its 
distressing  weight,  or  perhaps  by  the  super- 
vention of  ulceration  and  incessant  ichorous 
discharge.  Sometimes,  the  mass  falls  into  a 
state  of  gangrene,  and  thus  the  patient  dies,  as 
in  a  case  related  by  Hendy.  Ichthyosis  not 
unfrequently  coexists  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Cases  of  Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum 
have  been  recorded  by  Clot-Bey,  of  Egypt ;  by 
Liston,  Key,  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Isaacson, 
Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  Haynes  Walton,  and  Mr.  Wiblin, 
of  Southampton;  while  numerous  examples 
have  been  contributed,  princijially  from  the 
experience  of  Delpech,  Larrey,  Titley,  Picton, 
Thebaud,  Bozeman,  O'Farrall,  and  Fayrer. 
Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  may  perhaps  be  arrested  by  pressure  and  other  means  of  allay- 
ing chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Such  treatment  failing  to  take 
effect,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  operation  of  excision,  without 
delay. 

Excision. — When  the  tumour  is  of  moderate  size,  the  testes  and 
penis  may  be  dissected  out  and  saved ;  the  haemorrhage  not  proceeding 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  When  the  tumour  has  attained  to  a  large  size 
— forty  pounds  and  upwards — it  must  be  excised  en  masse,  including 
the  genital  organs ;  the  hemorrhage  of  a  partial  excision  would  be  so 
profuse  as  to  be  fatal  during  the  operation ;  and  even  with  the  rapidity 
of  complete  excision,  patients  have  sunk  from  loss  of  blood.  To  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  hemorrhage,  a  clamp  should  be  applied  to  the  neck  of 
the  tumour,  or  a  cord  ligature,  or  the  tumour  may  be  raised  for  half 
an  hour  before  the  operation,  in  order  to  drain  back  the  blood  into  the 
general  circulation.  In  Mr.  Walton's  case,  the  scrotum  was  first  tied 
in  small  segments  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  mass  removed  below  the 
ligatures;  then,  as  each  strangulated  part  was  liberated,  the  vessels 
were  secured.  The  scrotum  weighed  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  the 
patient  recovered. 

*  From  photograpli  to  Author,  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer. 


Fig.  940.* 
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The  general  results  of  excision  in  tliis  disease  are  shown  by  161 
cases  wherein  Mr.  Bsdaile,  of  Calcutta,  operated,  with  the  loss  of  only- 
five  per  cent. ;  and  in  no  instance  was  death  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tion. In  113  cases  submitted  to  excision  in  the  Medical  College 
Hospital  of  Calcutta,  twenty-one  died,  or  a  percentage  of  18-58.  The 
large  size  or  weight  of  the  mass  removed  may  not  occasion  an  nnsuc- 
cessful  result ;  Clot-Bey  having  had  four  successful  cases,  where  the 
weight  of  the  tumour  removed  was,  severally,  65,  70,  80,  and  110 
pounds.  The  causes  of  death  have  generally  been  hemorrhage,  shock, 
exhaustion,  pyaemia,  or  diarrhoea;  and  peritonitis,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  by  inflammation  extending  up  the  spermatic  cord. 

Tumours  of  the  scrotum  are  rare.  Fibrous  tumour  has,  however, 
been  known  to  occur  in  several  instances,  collected  by  Mr.  Curling. 
It  originates  in  the  areolar  tissue,  is  painless,  and  grows  slowly; 
attaining  sometimes  to  the  enormous  size  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
and  upwards.  This  species  of  scrotal  tumour  occasionally  undergoes 
calcification;  and  some  have  been  of  the  recurring  fibroid  variety. 
The  ordinary  fibrous  growth  has  been  removed  successfully,  even  when 
of  the  largest  size.  Fattij  tumour  of  the  scrotum  is  far  more  un- 
common ;  and  Gystie  tumour  is  quite  rare.  Professor  Humphry  has 
met  with  only  two  recorded  cases.  Both  the  latter  kinds  of  tumour 
have  proved  very  difiicult  of  diagnosis.  Large  calculi  have  every  now 
and  then  been  known  to  find  their  way  from  the  bladder  into  the 
scrotum ;  thence  escaping  by  ulceration  or  being  excised. 

Cancer  of  the  scrotum  is  generally  of  the  epithelial  kind,  and  this 
occurs  mostly  in  chimney-sweeps.  Hence  the  disease  has  been  named 
Chimney-stveeper's  cancer,  or  soot-cancer.  It  appears  to  arise  from  the 
constant  irritation  by  soot  lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum,  and  is 
a  common  affection.  Commencing  usually  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty,  rarely  before  puberty,  it  appears  as  a  flattened  soft  tubercle 
or  wart  of  a  leaden  hue,  and  situated  generally  near  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  scrotum ;  this  little  lump  slowly  spreads,  becomes 
indurated  and  covered  with  a  crust  or  by  a  thick  horny  concretion. 
Occasionally,  more  than  one  such  lump  may  form.  Ulceration  takes 
place,  and  an  uneven  open  surface  is  exposed ;  having  a  sinuous  edge, 
with  a  hard  tuberated  border  and  an  indurated  base,  discharging  a 
thin  bloody  fluid.  Ultimately,  the  whole  scrotum  is  destroyed,  ex- 
posing the  testicles,  which  are  usually  spared ;  and  the  inguinal  glands 
become  indurated.  Death  ensues  from  constant  pain  and  continued 
discharge,  and  in  a  period  averaging  four  or  five  years.  The  disease 
is  then  found  to  be  a  nearly  local  affection,  not  invading  the  lumbar 
glands  or  the  abdominal  viscei-a. 

Treatment. — Free  excision  affords  the  only  hope  of  cure,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  the  disease.  When  it  returns,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated ;  and  again  and  again,  even  to  the  removal 
of  the  whole  scrotum  and  testes,  provided  such  free  excision  can 
remove  the  whole  of  the  disease.  Induration  of  the  inguinal  glands  is' 
no  positive  bar  to  the  operation ;  for  slight  induration  may  afterwards 
subside  or  remain  quiescent;  while  -with  greater  induration  and  en- 
largement, these  glands  can  perhaps  be  dissected  out  as  part  of  the 
disease  and  operation  of  excision. 
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Diseases  of  the  Testis  and  Cord. 
Associated  with  the  Testis  and  the  Scrotum,  the  Tqnica  Vaoinaiis 
intervening  between  the  two,  may  be  the  seat  of  certain  disLsed  con' 
ditions  ■  Ilydrocele,  and  Ha^matocde,  in  their  ordinary  forms  as  s4n" 
ij  ng  either  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  or  an  eftusx^  of  b  ood 

:^e^^vj^.r-^'     ^-'^^  - 

Diseases  of  the  Testis  and  Cord  specially  comprise  five  generic 
conditions  :— (1)  Inflammation  or  Orchitis  a,nd  Epididyvutis;  (2)  Chronic 
fnlargemerd-SyphiUtio  and  Scrofulous;  (3)  T^.mo^.r.,_Fibrous  Cart ! 
lagxnous.  Cystic,  Cancer;  (4)  Atrophy  of  the  Testis;  (5)  Functional 
2rofTh7Sif        ^P^™-*^-^"'^.  Neuralgia;  Congenital  Malpo£ 

_  Htdrocele.— In  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  Hydrocele 
signifies  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  in  connection  with  the  Testis 
or  fepermatic  Cord. 

Ordinarily,  the  fluid  is  collected  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  envelopiu<. 
the  testis;  sometimes,  m  a  cyst  or  cysts,  variously  situated  relatively 
either  to  the  testis,  or  m  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Hence 
Hydroceles  may  be  divided  into  that  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  Testis] 
and  the  Encysted  forms,  as  relating  either  to  the  Testis  or  to  the  Cord 
_     An  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  occur 
m  two  conditions  of  the  sac ;  either  when  the  vaginal  process  of  peri- 
toneuni  has  become  obliterated,  whereby  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
distinct  sac,— constituting  the  common  form  of  Hydrocele  ;  or  when 
that  tubular  prolongation  of  peritoneum  remains  unobliterated,  so  that 
the  fiuidis  contained  m  a  sac  which  communicates  with  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity,— constituting  Congenital  Hydrocele. 
_     Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.— The  serous  fluid  is  accumulated 
m  a  distant  sac,  enveloping  the  testis ;  and  this  organ,  somewhat  en- 
larged, is  usually  situated  at  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  sac.  (Fig.  941.)  Sometimes  the  testis 
is  flattened  and  spread  out  by  constant  pressure 
of  the  fluid ;  and  the  epididymis  is  then  elon- 
gated, obliterating  the  pouch  which  naturally 
exists  between  the  testis  and  epididymis.  Or, 
the  testicle  may  be  separated  from  the  back  part 
of  the  sac  by  an  increase  of  this  pouch,  which 
forms  a  second  sac  communicating  with  the 
general  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  between  the 
testis  and  epididymis.    Lastly,  the  testis  may 
occasionally  project  into,  and  transversely  across, 
the  hydrocelic  cavity;  forming  a  septum  whereby 
the  sac  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The 
position  of  the  testis  is  sometimes  changed  to 
the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  sac,  or  it  may 
he  wholly  in  front.    The  serous  fluid  is  simply  the  natural  secretion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  slightly  modified  by  inflammation.    Clear,  and' 

•  '^^^■^  2^2^-    ^  ^^'■g^  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  show- 

ing tne  position  of  the  testicle  on  the  posterior  wall,  about  one-third  from  the  fundus 
01  tiio  sac.  Iherc  are  two  small  pedunculated  bodies  on  tiie  upper  part  of  the 
cpuhdyiius.  (Hunterian.) 


Fig.  941.* 
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of  a  pale  straw  colour,  tliis  fluid  often  acquires  a  dark-brownisli  or 
chocolate  hue,  in  an  old  hydrocele,  or  rarely  it  has  a  white  milky  colour  ; 
in  both  cases  becoming  less  transparent  or  opaque.  In  its  composition 
the  fluid  is  albuminous,  alkaline,  and  saline ;  but  there  may  be  associ- 
ated fibrine  in  variable  proportion,  as  indicated  by  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation ;  or  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  in  a  disintegrated  state,  when 
the  fluid  is  dark  coloured,  with  perhaps  also  flakes  of  cholesterine ;  or 
products  of  inflammation  occasionally,  as  flakes  of  lymph.  In  point  of 
quantity,  the  fluid  of  hydrocele  varies  from  six  to  twelve  or  twenty 
ounces,  averaging  less  than  a  fluid  pint ;  but  it  may  have  accumulated 
to  double  or  treble  that  amount.  The  largest  quantity  I  have  ever 
tapped  from  a  hydrocele  measured  fifty-two  ounces;  the  largest  quantity 
on  record  was  that  removed  from  Gibbon,  the  historian,  whose  hydro- 
cele, when  tapped  by  Mr.  Cline,  yielded  six  quarts  ! 

Signs— A.  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis _  is 
attended  with  a  swelling  on  the  afEected  side  of  the  scrotum,  which 
presents  certain  distinctive  characters.  This  swelling  is  at  first  soft 
and  fiuctuating  under  compression  with  the  fingers,  but  it  becomes 
tense  and  elastic  as  the  sac  is  distended;  it  is  translucent  when 
examined  by  transmitted  light.  Increasing  in  size  according  to  the 
quantity  of  flaid  secreted,  the  swelling  varies  in  magnitude  from  a 
hen's  egg  to  a  small  cocoa-nut ;  occasionally,  it  attains  to  a  size  which, 
dragging  over  the  penis,  buries  that  organ,  and  extends  downwards 
to  or  towards  the  knees.  In  point  of  shape,  the  swelling  is  at  first 
oval;  enlarging,  it  becomes  pyriform  with  the  large  end  downwards,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  distended  tunica  vaginalis  ;  and  there 
is  often  a  slight  transverse  constriction  about  the  middle  of  the  tumour, 
apparently  due  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  thus 
gives  an  hour-glass  appearance  to  the  hydrocelic  swelling.  Little  or 
no  pain  is  experienced,  only  some  tenderness  in  the  testicle  or  epididy- 
mis ;  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  dragging-down  as  the  hydrocele  enlarges. 

The  mode  of  examining  a  hydrocele  is  very  simple.  Having  handled 
the  swelling  to  ascertain  its  fluid  character,  by  fluctuation  or  elasticity,, 
the  translucency  may  be  shown  by  grasping  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tumour,  so  as  to  render  the  integument  of  the  fore  part  tense ;  then 
placing  a  lighted  candle  on  the  one  side  of  the  tumour  and  looking- 
through  it  from  the  opposite  side,  at  the  same  time  screening  any 
direct  light  from  the  eye,  by  resting  the  hand  edgewise  along  the  front 
of  the  scrotum. 

Varieties  of  Hydrocele  are  met  with,  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  sac,  or  the  contained  fluid.  These  changes  are  chiefly  found  in  old 
hydrocele.  Thickening  of  the  sac  often  takes  place,  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis acquiring  the  resistance  of  pasteboard ;  sometimes  it  becomes 
cartilaginous,  or  even  osseous  by  the  formation  of  bony  plates  on  its 
interior.  A  hilocular  or  multilocidar  condition  of  the  sac  sometimes 
occurs;  either  as  a  result  of  pouch-like  dilatations  (Fig.  942),  or  of 
inflammmatory  adhesions  of  the  interior  and  the  formation  of  septa, 
dividing  the  sac  into  two  or  more  compartments.  The  serous  fluid  is 
liable  to  undergo  the  changes  of  colour  and  opacity  already  noticed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  fluctuation  and  translucency  of  the 
tumour  become  less  and  less  marked  as  signs  of  hydrocele.  The  test 
by  transmitted  light  may,  however,  yet  be  available  when  the  examina- 
tion is  conducted  in  a  darkened  room. 
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Hydro-sarcocele  signifies  that  variety  wherein  the  testicle  itself  is 
much  enlarged  m  conjunction  with  hydrocele. 

Dmgnosis.-Kjdvocele  is  distinguished  from  scrotal  herma,~hY  the 
translucency  of  the  swelling,  when  this  sign  is  present;  by  th^  tumour 
terminatmg  abruptly  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  instead  of  ex 
tending  with  a  thick  stalk  upwards  into  the  inguinal  canal  •  by  the 


Fig.  942.* 


Fig.  943.t 


sharp  angle  formed  at  the  external  ring, 
and  hinge-hke  movement  of  the  tumour, 
when  it  is  tilted  forwards;  by  the 
absence  of  impulse  at  that  point,  on 
coughing;  by  the  lighter  weight  of  hydrocele;  and  by  the  history 
of  its  development,  as  to  whether  the  swelHng  commenced  below, 
in  the  scrotum  and  ascended  to  the  groin,  or  descended  into  the 
scrotum.  The  two  conditions — hernia  and  hydrocele — are  not  un- 
frequently  coexisting  (Fig.  943) ;  the  hernial  sac  descending  into  the 
scrotum,  in  front  or  behind  the  hydrocele,  on  one  side  of  it,  or  some- 
times into  the  hydrocele.  Out'  of  six  cases  of  the  latter  relative 
position  which  Dupuytren  witnessed,  in  two  only  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation resulted  from  constriction  of  the  hernia  at  the  line  where  it  was 
engaged  in  the  serous  pouch  of  the  hydrocele.  From  cystic  disease  of 
the  testicle,  hydrocele  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fluctuation  extend-  ; 
ing  all  over  the  swelling,  instead  of  being  limited  to  some  part  of  the  j 
tumour.  From  hcematocele,  or  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica  vagi-  1 
nalis,  hydrocele  is  known  by  its  translucency ;  when  non-transparent, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  aid  of  puncture  by  a  trocar,  as  the  turning- 
point  of  diagnosis. 

Double  hydrocele,  one  on  each  side  of  the  scrotum,  occurs  in  about 
an  equal  number  of  cases. 

Causes. — The  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis — forming  hydro- 
cele—is  only  an  excessive  quantity  of  that  which  naturally  moistens 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tunic ;  and  its  accumulation  results  from 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mns.,  2335.  Complete  septum  in  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and 
hydrocele  of  each  sac.  Above  this  bipartite  tunica  vaginalis,  there  is  the  sac  of  an 
old  ingTiinal  hernia.  The  hydrocele  had  existed  twenty-five  years,  and  the  patient 
died  at  seventy  years  old,  alter  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  (Iv.  B.  Walker.) 

t  Ibid.,  1337.  (Iluuteriau.) 
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loss  of  balance  between  secretion  and  absorption.  This  change  seems 
to  be  dependent  on  long-continued  irritation,  and  often  arises  from  a 
blow  or  other  external  violence.  One  of  the  largest  hydroceles  I  ever 
knew  was  produced  by  a  blow  from  a  cricket-ball.  Inflammation  may 
also  be  induced  in  like  manner;  giving  rise  to  hydrocele,  and  an 
effusion  of  lymph  mixed  with  the  serous  fluid.  Hydrocele  occurs  most 
frequently  about  middle  life,  and  in  persons  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
or  an  enfeebled  state  of  health. 

Treatment. — Arrest  of  the  secretion,  and  resorption  of  the  serous 
fluid,  cannot  be  induced  by  any  known  medicinal  treatment,  topical  or 
constitutional.  In  this  respect,  hydrocele  resembles  similar  effusions 
in  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrops  articuli,  etc. 

The  treatment  adopted  may  be  Palliative,  by  tapping  ;  or  Curative, 
by  tapping,  and  the  injection  of  some  stimulating  fluid  to  induce  in- 
flammation or  inflammatory  adhesion  ;  or,  as  a  last  resource,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  seton  for  the  same  purpose. 

Palliative  Treatment. — Tapping  a  hydrocele  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Surgeon 
having  ascertained  the  position  of  the  testis,  usually  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  scrotum,  he  grasps  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumour  so 
as  to  make  tense  the  skin  in  front ;  then,  selecting  a  spot  about  the 
middle  of  the  projecting  surface,  and  in  an  interspace  between  the 
veins,  he  thrusts  a  fine  trocar  and 

cannula  in  a  perpendicular  direction  '         I'ig-  9i4. 

backwards  into  the  hydrocele,  taking 
care  not  to  push  the  instrument  so 
far  back  as  to  wound  the  testicle, 
when  the  hydrocele-sac  yields  sud- 
denly before  the  point  of  the  trocar. 
(Fig.  944.)  The  object  of  thus  avoid- 
ing the  veins,  and  of  directly  trans- 
fixing the  skin  and  sac  of  the  hydro- 
cele, is  to  prevent  any  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  intervening  cellular 
tissue,  which  might  lead  to  slough- 
ing ;  while  the  testicle  is  avoided  by 
observing  the  precautions  in  handHng 
the  tumour,  and  as  to  the  limited 
depth  of  the  instrument.  On  with- 
drawing the  trocar,  the  fluid  is  drawn 
off  through  the  cannula,  which  is  then  itself  withdrawn,  and  the  punc- 
ture-spot covered,  if  necessary,  with  a  small  piece  of  plaster. 

The  relief  afforded  by  this  procedure  is,  usually,  only  temporary ; 
the  fluid  is  almost  certain  to  re-accumulate  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  Tapping  may  then  be  repeated,  and  on  several  subsequent 
occasions,  whenever  requisite  to  relieve  the  weight  and  inconvenience 
of  the  hydrocele.  In  healthy  subjects  and  small  hydroceles,  palliative 
treatment,  by  a  single  or  repeated  tapping,  sometimes  proves  a  radical 
cure. 

G'lirative  Treatment. — This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  stimu- 
lating injection,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton. 

Injection. — Tapping  having  been  performed  as  already  described, 
some  stimulating  fluid  is  injected  through  the  cannula  by  means  of  a 
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small  glass  syringe.  Various  fluids  have  been  used— port  wine,  spirits 
of  wine,  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint  of 
water  ;  but  the  most  effectual  kind  of  injection  is  tincture  of  iodine,  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  drachms.  The  injection  may  be  allowed  to 
reinain  in  the  sac  ;  or  allowed  to  escape,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  the 
practice  of  some  Surgeons. 

Two  practical  points  should  be  observed  in  using  the  injection : 
firstly,  that  the  slit  in  the  cannula  be  completely  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  before  throwing  in  the  fluid :  secondly,  while  withdrawing 
the  cannula,  the  sac  should  be  nipped  against  it  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb.  Both  these  precautions  are  with  the  view  of  preventing 
any  escape  of  the  injection  into  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  skin 
and  sac  ;  an  accident  which  would  probably  be  followed  by  diffuse  in- 
flammation and  sloughing,  particularly  in  a  weakly  patient. 

The  immediate  effects  of  injection  are  more  or  less  severe  ;  pain, 
extending  up  the  cord  into  the  abdomen,  and  perhaps  attended  with 
faintness ;  a  transversely  puckered  appearance  of  the  scrotum  I  have 
also  seen  produced,  by  contraction  of  the  dartos,  and  some  degree  of 
priapism. 

4/^er-treatment  is  simple.  The  patient  should  rest  for  a  few  days. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  inflammatory  effusion  will  have 
taken  place  into  the  sac,  and  the  swelling  may  be  reproduced  to  nearly 
its  original  size,  looking  almost  as  if  the  hydrocele  had  not  been  tapped. 
This  is  a  good  sign,  announcing  the  probability  of  a  radical  cure 
ensuing.  The  degree  of  pain  produced  is  no  criterion  of  the  curative 
efficacy  of  injection.  At  the  time  of  operation,  sudden  and  severe  pain 
may  be  excited  immediately  the  stimulating  fluid  touches  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  which  becomes  excruciating  ;  yet  without  much,  if  any, 
inflammation  being  induced.  Conversely,  there  may  be  little  pain  and 
much  inflammation.  According  to  the  degree  of  inflammatory  swelling 
produced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  process  ;  by  handling  the 
scrotum  on  the  affected  side  to  promote  effusion,  or  by  cold  lotions  to 
moderate  it.  Orchitis,  to  some  extent,  accompanies  the  inflammatory 
effusion  within  the  sac ;  thus  presenting  a  mixed  swelling,  cedematous 
to  the  touch  superficially,  hard  and  tense  when  felt  deeper.  In  a  few  j 
days,  also,  as  the  scrotal  swelling  subsides,  that  of  the  testicle  becomes 
more  obvious. 

The  cure  of  hydrocele  seems  to  be  effected  in  two  ways  :  either  in 
consequence  of  adhesive  inflammation,  whereby  the  cavity  of  the 
•tunica  vaginalis  is  obliterated  more  or  less  completely ;  or  by  the  mere 
passing  of  inflammation  upon  this  membrane,  whereby  its  secretory 
power  is  so  modified  as  to  restore  the  balance  between  absorption  and  I 
secretion  of  the  serous  fluid  which  naturally  lubricates  the  surface  of  I 
the  tunic.    Failures  occur,  either  by  an  absence  of  inflammation,  or  by  I 
an  excess,  with  undue  effusion  or  deficient  absorption  of  the  super-  M 
fluous  effusion,  the  tunica  vaginalis  remaining  distended  with  fluid.  ■ 
Suppuration  very  rarely  supervenes ;  Sir  B.  Brodie  witnessed  it  in  ■ 
three  cases,  and  Mr.  Curling  has  seen  one  such  case.   Occasionally,  the  fl 
hydrocele  has  returned,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  But  geuerally  ■ 
the  cure  by  injection  is  permanent,  entitling  it  to  be  designated  the  ■ 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele ;  although  sometimes  the  fluid  has  returned  ■ 
after  a  lapse  of  years.  ■ 
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The  results  o£  iodine  injection  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both  as 
regards  its  safety  and  success  in  the  cure  of  hydrocele.  It  excites  in- 
flammation of  a  modei'afce  and  uniform  degree,  rarely  very  severe,  yet 
generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  proportion  of  failures  has 
been  variously  estimated  ;  in  India,  where  iodine  injection  was  origin- 
ally introduced  by  Sir  R.  Martin,  the  failures  scarcely  amount  to  one 
per  cent. ;  in  France,  Velpeau  calculates  them  at  three  per  cent.  In  this 
country  it  has  also  proved  very  successful. 

Seton. — The  cure  by  the  passage  of  a  seton  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  few  cases  wherein  injection  has  failed.  After  tapping 
the  hydrocele,  a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  seton  of  silk,  is  passed  up 
the  cannula  and  drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum ;  then 
the  cannula  is  removed,  the  needle  cut  off,  and  the  thread  knotted 
loosely.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  until  sufficient  inflammatory 
effusion  has  been  excited  ;  usually,  in  a  period  varying  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours,  but  sometimes  extending  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Little  inflammation  may  have  ensued,  yet  a  radical  cure  may  result. 
But  intense  orchitis  and  prolonged  suppurative  discharge  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis  are  not  unfrequently  induced  by  this  method  of 
treatment,  and  my  experience  of  it  is  very  unfavourable. 

The  radical  cure — whether  by  injection  or  seton — should  be 
practised  only  under  certain  circumstances,  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  hydrocele  and  the  patient's  state  of  health  or  age.  These  j)re- 
cautions  are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
radical  cure. 

Large  hydroceles — one,  for  example,  containing  a  quart  of  fluid — 
should  not  be  injected  ;  the  consequent  inflammation  of  so  large  a  sac 
might  prove  overwhelming  and  terminate  fatally.  Such  a  hydrocele 
may  be  tapped ;  and  in  a  short  time  emptied  again,  when  the  sac  has 
become  contracted;  then  this  smaller-sized  sac  can  be  safely  and 
effectually  injected.  An  enfeebled  state  of  health,  or  persons  advanced 
in  life,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  risk  incurred  by  injection. 
Tapping  may  be  resorted  to  as  occasion  requires. 

Congenital  Hydrocele  presents  a  few  points  of  importance  with 
regard  to  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  remaining  open,  as  a  tubula;r 
prolongation  communicating  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  this 
condition  of^  the  hydrocelic  sac  gives  rise  to  certain  characters,  which 
distinguish  it  from  ordinary  hydrocele  and  from  scrotal  hernia.  The 
serous  fluid  accumulated  in  the  sac  can  be  returned  by  pressure  into 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  recumbent  position ;  and  the  sac  gradu- 
ally refills  again,  when  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring  and  the  patient  stands  up.  In  both  these  respects, 
congenital  hydrocele  essentially  differs  from  common  hydrocele.  But 
it  resembles  hernia.  This  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  its 
opacity ;  and  in  the  non- congenital  form  of  hernia,  by  the  more  per- 
ceptible presence  of  the  testicle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum 

Treatment.—Eepressive  measures,  by  cold  lotions  and  mild  aperients, 
may  sometimes  cause  the  swelling  to  subside.  When  repression  fails, 
the  hydrocele  should  be  emptied  of  its  contents  into  the  abdomen,  by 
pntly  compressmg  the  scrotum  on  the  affected  side,  and  a  truss  appKed 
to  the  external  ring,  as  for  inguinal  hernia.  The  process  of  peritoneum 
may  now  undergo  contraction  and  become  obliterated :  thus  reducina- 
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the  sac  to  that  of  a  common  hydrocele.  Then,  in  this  state,  tapping, 
or  with  injection  as  the  radical  cure,  may  be  practised.  In  cases  where 
the  testicle  has  not  descended,  the  treatment  by  obliteration  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,  and  injection,  will  obviously  be  in- 
applicable. 

Encysted  Hydrocele. — This  form  of  hydrocele  consists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cyst  or  cysts,  containing  a  thin  watery  fluid ;  and  projecting 
frorn  some  part  of  the  testis  (Fig.  945)  or  epididymis  (Fig.  946). 
It  differs  from  common  hydrocele  in  its  relation  to  the  testicle ;  being 


Fig.  945.* 


Fig.  946  f 


Fig.  947.J 


situated  above  or  below,  or  to  one 
side  of,  this  organ,  instead  of  enve- 
loping it.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
cyst  projects  into  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  distending  it  as  if  the  fluid 
were  contained  in  its  cavity.  Two  very  rare  formations  of  encysted 
hydrocele  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  relating  to  the  testis  ;  one,  in  which 

a  cyst  forms  between  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  the  tunica  albuginea ;  and  the  other,  in 
which  a  cyst  is  produced  within  the  wall  of 
the  tunica  albuginea  itself,  distending  it  into 
a  cavity  enclosing  the  cyst.    (Fig.  947.) 

The  signs  of  encysted  hydrocele  are,  as 
in  ordinary  hydrocele,  a  swelling,  fluctuating 
and  transparent,  but  having  the  above-men- 
tioned different  relations  to  the  testis ;  and 
as  the  cyst  increases,  the  testicle  is  borne 
upon  its  wall,  thus  further  altering  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  organ.  The  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  cyst  is  of  a  thin  watery  cha- 
racter, instead  of  being  a  yellow  serous 
fluid;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  abound- 
ing in  spermatozoa — a  peculiarity  discovered  by  Liston.     In  both 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  69.  Encysted  hydrocele  of  large  size. 

t  London  Hosp.  Mus.,  E.  /.  116.  Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  cyst  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  epididymis. 

X  ibid..  E.  /.  101.  Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  albuginea  of  testis.  Tlie 
cyst  is  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  its  walls  are  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  alveolar  and  sacculated  from  the  exudation  of  plastic  matter. 
^J.  Hutchinson.    See  also  "  Trans.  Path.  Soe.") 
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these  particulars,  the  fluid  of  encysted  hydrocele  differs  from  that 
of  ordinary  hydrocele.  When  this  cyst  projects  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  simulating  common  hydrocele,  the  only  possible  distinction 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  encysted  fluid,  as  shown  by  puncturing  with 
a  trocar.  A  tumour  of  slightly  solid  consistence  might  yield  the  sen- 
sation of  a  cyst ;  e.g.,  a  myxoma  of  the  epididymis.  A  rare  specimen 
of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  (2392b),  as  presented  by  Mr.  Gay. 

Treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  already  described.  The 
radical  cure,  by  iodine  injection,  is  not  so  uniformly  successful  as  in 
ordinaiy  hydrocele  ;  but,  if  it  fail,  incision  of  the  cyst  has  been  recom- 
mended, in  order  that  it  may  granulate  from  the  bottom  and  thus  be- 
come obliterated.  Encysted  hydrocele  may  sometimes  be  left  alone;  tho 
cyst  attaining  to  a  certain  size,  and  then  remaining  stationary  for  years. 

Encysted  hydrocele  may  be  conjoined  with  an  ordinary  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  forming  a  bilobed  tumour  or  swelling ;  but 
having  an  elastic,  fluctuating  character.  (Kg.  948.)  In  the  specimen 
I  have  figured,  the  tumour  is  associated  with  a  large  inguinal  hernia  ; 

Fig.  948.*  Fig.  949.t 


the  sac  being  above  the  compound  hydrocele,  and  separate.  The  sper- 
matic vessels  are  spread  out  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  hernial  sac. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — This  form  of  hydrocele  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  a  cyst,  containing  serous  fluid;  and 
situated  in  some  part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  (Eig.  949.)  It  may  be 
near  the  testicle,  or  within  the  inguinal  canal  and  near  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  ;  or  at  any  intermediate  point.  But  the  cyst  is  always 
distinct  from  the  testicle  or  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  szg'jis  are  those  of  a  round  or  oval  tumour,  rai'ely  attainino-  to  a 
larger  size  than  a  hen's  egg ;  elastic,  and  translucent  when  it  can  be  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light.  It  is  movable,  unaffected  by  compression 
and  receives  no  impulse  on  coughing ;  nnless  situated  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  when— owmg  to  its  mobility  up  and  down  the  canal,  according 
*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  23.37.     (Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

t  Ibid  2458.  ■  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord;  the  cyst  having  nearly  a 
globular  form,  and  being  almost  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  vessels  of  the 
cord  pass  over  its  posterior  aspect.  The  tunica  vaginalis  testis  is  seen  below, 
(hir  A.  Cooper.)  , 
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to  the  recumbent  or  standing  position  of  the  patient — the  apparent 
diminution  under  compression,  and  some  impulse  on  coughing,  will 
render  the  diagnosis  from  inguinal  hernia  most  difficult. 

The  formation  of  any  such  cyst  in  the  spermatic  cord  seems  to  be 
generally  due  to  an  unobliterated  portion  of  the  vaginal  sheath  of  peri- 
toneum which  accompanies  the  cord  ;  and  which,  at  that  part,  becomes 
distended  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  it.  Sometimes  the  cyst 
arises  as  a  distinct  cystic  formation,  connected  with  the  cord.  Hydrocele 
of  the  cord  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  or  young  boys  ;  although 
it  may  be  met  with  at  all  ages. 

Treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  for  other 
hydroceles,  by  tapping  and  stimulating  injection,  or  the  introduction 
of  a  seton  ;  or  by  an  incision  to  induce  granulation  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cyst. 

Diffused  hydrocele  of  the  Cord  has  been  described  by  Pott  and 
Scarpa ;  and,  as  a  variety  of  hydrocele,  has  found  its  way  into  Surgical 


Fig.  950.* 


Fig.  951.t 


works.  If  it  ever  occurs,  it  is,  probably,  simply  an 
oedema  of  the  cord,  and  not  any  kind  of  cyst- 
formation. 

Treatment  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  ordi- 
nary principles ;  counter-irritation  by  blistering,  or 
incision  of  any  localized  swelling  to  discharge  the 
fluid  and  provoke  consolidation. 
Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  may  be  associated  with  inguinal 
hernia ;  a  complication  which  is  well  illustrated  in  the  specimen  here 
represented.    (Fig.  950.) 

Double  hydrocele,  one  on  either  side,  is  sometimes  met  with ;  but 
more  rarely,  there  may  be  also  a  coexisting  hydrocele  of  either  sper- 
matic cord,  as  occurred  in  the  case  from  which  the  parts  are  figured. 
(Fig.  961.) 

Tumours  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  may  be  noticed  as  rare  pathological 
*  London  Hoep.  Mue.,  A.  g.  47. 

t  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2339.  Double  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  -with 
hydrocele  of  each  spermatic  cord ;  on  one  side  the  tunica  vaginalis,  on  its  inner 
surface,  is  adherent  by  films  of  plastic  lymph,  resulting  from  injection  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  Some  of  the  injected  fluid  escaped  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  scrotum ;  and  the  consequent  inflammation  was  so  severe,  that  the 
patient — an  old  man — died.  (Listen.) 
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specimens,  but  whicli  are  seldom  met  with  in  practice.    Thus,  in  one 
case,  the  cord  was  the  seat  of  a  medullary  cancer  (Fig.  952)  ;  in  another 
case,  a  fatty  tumour  was  found  in  the  cord  (Eoy  OoU    Sure'  Mus 
2461).  \    J         ■       &■  ; 

HEMATOCELE.— By  hematocele  is  meant  an  effusion  of  blood  into 

the  tunica  vaginalis ;  or  in  a  cyst  connected  with  the  testicle  or  cord  

encysted  heematocele. 

The  enclosed  blood  varies  in  quantity  and  condition.  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  blood  may  be  a  sanguineo-serous  fluid,  or  pure  blood.  It 
may  be  clotted,  mingled  with  fluid,  or  become  uniformly  coagulated 
and  laminated  in  layers,  as  in  an  aneurismal  sac.  Or,  the  coagula  have 
undergone  various  states  of  decolourization  and  disintegration.  The 
containing  tunic  or  cyst  usually  becomes  thickened,  perhaps  to  a  con- 


FiQ.  952.* 


Fig.  953.t 


siderable  extent,  amounting  even  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  involving 
the  surrounding  cellular  texture;  as  the  result  of  inflammation  induced 
by  the  presence  of  effused  blood.  In  hcematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(Fig  953),  this  thickening  involves  also  the  tunica  albuginea,  but  not 
the  substance  of  the  testicle,  which  remains  healthy;  although  atro- 
phied from  constant  pressure  by  the  distended  sac,  or  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  own  thickened  tunic.  Lymph  is  sometimes  effused  as  a 
product  of  inflammation,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
there  being  mingled  with  the  blood. 

The  cause  of  Heematocele  is  traumatic ;  a  blow  or  squeeze  of  the 
testicle  ;  a  strain,  as  affecting  the  cord ;  or  other  mode  of  violence.  In 
hjBmatocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  source  of  the  blood  is  some  rup- 
tured vein  in  the  tunic,  or  a  small  rent  in  this  membrane,  or  it  may  be 

lobnlnfj' n?°ii-  ^"Tf "  ^us.,  2463.  Medullary  tumour  of  the  'spermatic  cord; 
lobulated,  of  an  ovoid  form,  and  nearly  six  inches  Ion<?.  The  substanop  of  thia 
mass  had  the  usual  soft  and  highly  vascular  character  of  encephaloid  cancer  and 
he  section  (on  the  other  side,  not  seen)  shows  a  locular  fibrous  matrix  wfth  con- 
tained cancer-substance.  The  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  spread  out  over 
the  tumour.    The  testicle  below  is  healthy.    (Sir  A.  Cooper  ) 

t  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.,  EE.  84.    Hajmatopplo  •  t- 

which  is  distended  with^ibrinous  coagulum ;  t^tTt  :ll^iJ^t^elfr^i 
indura  ed,  in  some  parts  having  a  cartilaginous  appearance.  Thftesticle  is  situated 
at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  tumour,  and  apparently  healthy 
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a  wound  of  a  vessel  in  tapping  hydrocele.  Spontaneous  hoematocelc  ig 
also  said  to  occur,  appai-ently  from  rupture  of  an  enlarged  spermatic 
vein. 

In  heematocele  of  the  cord,  rupture  of  an  enlarged  spermatic  vein 
is  the  source  of  effusion. 

Hcematocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. — An  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  may  occur  as  an  original  affection,  or  supervene  upon 
hydrocele. 

Signs. — In  both  cases  a  swelling  is  presented,  which  slowly  and 
gradually  increases  in  size,  until  it  attains  to  that  of  a  duck's  egg  or  a 
cocoa-nut,  or  even  to  that  of  a  melon.  The  swelling  is  more  or  less 
fluctuating  and  opaque.  Sometimes  ecchymosis  of  the  scrotum  is  pro- 
duced, whereby  the  tumour  has  a  characteristic  dark-coloured  or  black 
appearance,  which,  however,  gradually  disappears. 

Diagnosis. — When  tke  haematocele  is  a  primary  affection,  its  sudden 
appearance  is  distinctive,  especially  when  the  swelling  is  known  to 
have  immediately  followed  a  blow,  and  is  not  the  product  of  inflamma- 
tion. When  a  hydrocele  suddenly  enlarges  and  loses  its  transparency, 
an  effusion  of  blood  has  probably  taken  place.  Ecchymosis  of  the 
scrotum,  in  either  case,  will  confii'm  the  diagnosis.  Chronic  hoBmatocele, 
and  without  any  ecchymosis,  may  be  mistaken  for  other  tumours  in 
the  scrotum.  The  diagnosis  must  then  be  determined  by  the  distinct- 
ness of  fluctuation,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  swelling,  and  its  cause. 
Cancer  of  the  testicle  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  haematocele  ;  in  nume- 
rous instances,  malignant  testis  has  been  opened  for  haamatocele ;  and 
the  more  serious  error  has  been  committed  of  removing  an  haematocele 
for  malignant  disease.  The  most  constant  distinction  is  the  steadily 
increasing  growth  of  cancer ;  whereas  hismatocele  sometimes  ceases  to 
enlarge,  or  even  diminishes  in  size.  Puncture  of  the  tumour  should 
always  be  resorted  to  as  the  turning-point  of  diagnosis,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  remove  the  testicle. 

Treatment. — In  recent  hasmatocele,  and  where  the  blood  yet  remains 
fluid,  absorption  may,  perhaps,  be  induced ;  by  rest,  cold  lotions,  or 
leeches,  according  to  the  inflammatory  state  of  this  affection.  Even 
when  hematocele  supervenes  on  hydrocele,  this  treatment  has  proved 
effectual,  without  any  operative  interference. 

In  more  advanced  and  chronic  hfematocele,  the  state  of  the  blood, 
as  being  fluid  or  solidified,  will  mainly  indicate  the  requisite  operative 
.procedure.  Fluid  blood  can  be  evacuated  by  tapping ;  and  with  iodine 
injection  a  radical  cure  may  be  effected,  as  in  hydrocele.  The  admix- 
ture of  a  proportion  of  blood  with  serous  fluid,  will  probably  not  frus- 
trate this  method  of  cure.  In  haematocele,  as  in  hydrocele,  the  variable 
■position  of  the  testicle  should  be  remembered  in  puncturing  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Commonly  situated  at  the  back  of  the  sac,  the  testis  was 
found  in  front,  and  was  wounded,  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Mr, 
Curling.  Solidified,  or  firmly  coagulated  blood,  cannot  be  evacuated 
by  puncture  ;  it  will  then  become  necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  so 
as  to  lay  the  tunica  vaginalis  entirely  open,  to  turn  out  the  clots,  and 
wash  it  out  thoroughly  by  syringing.  Otherwise,  any  remnant  blood 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  sac,  sloughing  and  systemic  infection 
are  liable  to  result.  Profuse  htemorrhage  has,  however,  been  known 
to  follow  free  incision ;  a  source  of  danger  which  cannot  be  avoided.^ 
When  the  hfematocele  has  attained  a  very  large  size,  and  the  tunica 
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vaginalis  has  become  mncli  thickened,  castration,  in  order  to  remove 
the  entire  mass  witti  the  testicle,  may  be  the  safest  procedure.  This 
will  be  especially  advisable  in  elderly  persons. 

Encysted  Haematocele  of  the  Testis,  or  of  the  Cord. — Cysts,  con- 
taining blood,  are  occasionally  met  with ;  both  in  connection  with  the 
testis  and  the  spermatic  cord. 

In  connection  with  the  Testis  (Fig.  954),  it  may  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  distinguish  encysted  heematocele  from  ordinary  hasmatocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Hasmatocele  of  the  Cord,  arising  from  a  strain 
or  other  violent  exertion,  presents  a  cystic  swelling  in  some  portion  of 
the  spermatic  cord ;  but  it  is  always  distinct  from  the  testicle  or  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  (Fig.  955.)  Commencing  usually  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  the  tumour  has  a  round  or  oblong  shape ;  and,  increasing  in  size, 
it  extends  downwai'ds  through  the  external  ring  into  the  scrotum, 
where  it  may  attain  an  enormous  size.    In  one  remarkable  case  related 

by  Bowman,  the  tumour, 
after  existing  for  ten  years, 
had  reached  down  to  the 
patella,  and  was  so  heavy 
as  to  require  both  hands 
and  a  considerable  elfort  to 
raise  it  from  its  bed.  The 
swelling  is  semi-elastic,  but 
opaque,  when  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  examined  by 
transmitted  light.  As  in 
hydrocele  of  the  cord, 
hEematocele  of  the  cord  is 
movable,  unaffected  by 
compression,  and  receives  no  impulse  on  coughing. 
These  characters  distinguish  it  from  hernia,  unless 
when  situated  within  the  inguinal  canal,  where  the 
diagnosis  is  often  most  difficult. 

Treatment. — In  the  recent  condition  of  Encysted 
HfEmatocele, — the  blood  remaining  as  yet  fluid, — 
remedial  measures  may  be  directed  to  promote  absorption,  by  rest  and 
evaporating  lotions.  An  incision,  in  this  state  of  the  hematocele, 
might  lead  to  fearful  hasmorrhage  from  the  ruptured  vein. 

In  an  advanced  condition,  the  mode  of  treatment  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  fluid  or  solidified  state  of  the  blood.  Tapping,  or  coupled 
with  iodine  injection,  will  now  become  appropriate  ;  or  an  incision,  to 
turn  out  the  coagula,  in  order  that  the  cyst  may  granulate  and  heal 
from  the  bottom. 

Varicocele. — ^An  enlarged  and  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  known  as  Varicocele  or  Cirsocele,  is  attended  with  certain 
marked  characters. 

Signs. — A  swelling,  of  an  ovoid  or  pyramidal  shape,  with  its  base 
downwards,  forms  between  the  testicle  and  external  abdominal  ring ; 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2460a,  Encysted  hfematooelo ;  showing  the  interior 
of  a  cyst,  filled  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  and  the  adjoining  tunica  vaginalis,  open. 


(R.  Qnain.) 

t  Ibid.,  24G0. 
vaginalis,  below 
(llunterian.) 


Hematocele  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  with  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
and  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  above  the  hematocele. 
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usually  on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum.  This  swelling  feels  knobbed 
and  convoluted ;  slipping  about  between  the  fingers  as  if  it  were  a 
biindle  of  worms.  It  is  inelastic  and  compressible,  but  the  swelling 
gives  a  slight  impulse  on  coughing,  and  it  slowly  diminishes  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  reappearing  in  the  erect  position  and  increasing 
after  long  standing,  although  moderate  pressure  be  maintained  on  the 
external  ring.  The  enlarged  veins  may  often  be  seen  through  the 
thin  scrotal  skin.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  but  a  sense  of  tension  and 
-weight,  which  is  at  once  relieved  when  the  patient  lies  down.  Some- 
times the  swelling  becomes  temporarily  painful,  the  pain  assuming 
even  a  neuralgic  character,  apparently  from  compression  of  some 
branch  of  nerve,  when  the  varicocele  is  recent,  and  rapidly  formed, 
although  without  having  attained  to  any  notable  size.  The  testicle 
becomes  more  or  less  atrophied,  and,  when  much  reduced  in  size,  it 
may  be  almost  concealed  beneath  a  large  varicocele.  Double  varicocele 
sometimes  occurs,  but  that  on  the  left  side  is  even  then  the  most 
developed. 

The  diagnosis  of  varicocele  from  scrotal  hernia  may  be  readily 
determined  by  the  peculiar  feel  of  the  swelling  ;  although  both  the 
tumours  have  some  resemblance,  in  being  affected  by  coughing  and  by 
posture.  From  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  of  the  cord, 
varicocele  differs  in  virtue  of  all  these  characters  ;  and  as  regards  the 
former  hydrocelic  affection,  varicocele  has  the  additional  distinction 
that  it  does  not  extend  down  to  the  testicle  so  as  to  envelop  this  organ. 

The  causes  of  varicocele  are  both  predisposing  and  exciting.  Predis- 
jposition  consists  in  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  spermatic  veins 
— their  size  and  tortuosity  near  the  testicle,  their  numerous  anastomoses 
and  long  efferent  trunks,  favouring  the  accumulation  of  blood,  and  the 
loose  cellular  texture  of  the  scrotum  affording  little  support ;  while 
the  veins  are  frequently  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  specially  predisposing  circumstances  usually 
assigned  for  the  far  more  common  occurrence  of  varicocele  on  the  left 
side  are — the  greater  length  of  the  left  spermatic  vein,  which  opens 
into  the  renal,  while  the  right  joins  the  vena  cava ;  and  owing  also  to 
the  slightly  lower  position  of  the  left  testicle  ;  the  rectangular  junction 
of  the  left  spermatic  vein  with  the  renal ;  and  its  relation  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  as  a  source  of  compression.  In  respect  to 
age,  varicocele  commences  usually  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  very 
rarely  before  puberty,  although  I  have  seen  one  case ;  and  when  com- 
mencing after  thirty  or  thirty-five,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  injury 
or  continued  pressure  on  the  cord.  As  age  advances,  the  enlarged 
veins  evince  a  tendency  to  diminution.  Varicocele  is  found  in  about 
one  male  adult  in  ten,  according  to  Dr.  Humphry's  observations.  The 
exciting  cause  may  be  any  exertion  which  tells  upon  the  spermatic 
veins,  as  straining  at  stool,  long  walking  exercise,  standing  or  riding. 
Any  such  exertion,  having  induced  varicocele,  will  also  aggravate  it 
from  time  to  time. 

Treatment. — The  necessity  for  any  interference  with  varicocele 
should  be  determined  by  various  circumstances  :  an  increasing  size  of 
the  swelling,  the  inconvenience  or  pain  occasioned  by  it ;  the  tendency 
to  atrophy  of  the  testis,  and  sometimes  to  spermatorrhoea;  with  the 
mental  depression  induced  by  this  state,  or  resulting  from  prolonged 
anxiety  respecting  the  supposed  loss  of  generative  power.  These 
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circumstances  will  also  indicate  the  propriety  of  palliative  measures, 
or  of  having  recourse  to  the  radical  cure  by  obliterating  the  affected 
veins. 

Palliative  treatment  consists  in  wearing  a  scrotal  suspensory 
bandage  or  an  elastic  bag,  to  support  and  slightly  compress  the  en- 
larged veins ;  or  a  well-adjusted  truss,  with  the  pad  upon  the  external 
ring,  to  prevent  any  sudden  reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins  during 
exertion.  The  latter  appliance  has  proved  an  effectual  cure  in  some 
instances,  which  Mr.  Curling  mentions,  after  the  truss  had  been  worn 
some  months,  and  in  which  the  testicle,  partially  atrophied  before  the 
treatment  began,  regained  its  natural  size.  But  the  contrary  result 
may  be  produced,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Pott,  where  the  testicle  had 
shrunk  to  nothing,  while  the  veins  had  become  enormously  enlarged. 
Certain  means  have  also  been  tried  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  scrotal  support,  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  bag.  This  has  been 
done  by  drawing  a  portion  of  the  scrotum  through  a  soft  metallic  ring 
covered  with  wash-leather,  or  a  vulcanized  indiarubber  ring ;  a 
method  of  treatment  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Wormald.  Or  a 
portion  of  the  scrotum  has  been  excised  with  the  same  object  in  view  ; 
but  this  plan  is  too  uncertain,  as  to  its  efficacy,  to  justify  its  severity  as 
a  palliative  measure. 

During  any  occasional  period  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  affected 
veins,  the  recumbent  posture  and  rest,  a  cold  evaporating  lotion,  and, 
saline  aperients  will  give  relief. 

Curative  treatment. — Obliteration  of  the  enlarged  and  varicose 
veins  has  been  attempted  by  various  operative  procedures  :  by  com- 
pression with  forceps  fixed  on  the  scrotum, — Breschet's  method,  now,  I 
believe,  abandoned  as  useless;  subcutaneous  ligature;  subcutaneous 
compression  between  a  pin  and  wire  rolled  round  it ;  compression  by 
hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  suture,  with  or  without  intermediate  subcuta- 
neous section  of  the  veins. 

The  modes  of  operation  most  frequently  practised  are — subcu- 
taneous ligature,  as  proposed  by  Ricord;  and  compression  at  two 
points,  with  intermediate  subcutaneous  division,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
H.  Lee. 

(1.)  Ricord's  subcutaneous  ligature  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cur- 
ling : — The  vas  deferens  being  separated  from  the  mass  of  veins,  and 
the  latter  being  pinched  up  with  a  fold  of  the  scrotum,  a  needle  set  in 
a  handle,  wdth  an  eye  near  the  point,  armed  with  a  double-looped 
thread,  is  to  be  passed  beneath  them.  When  the  needle  has  traversed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  loop  is  to  be  drawn  out,  the  needle 
retracted,  and  the  veins  let  go,  the  skin  alone  being  now  held  up.  A 
second  needle,  similarly  armed,  is  then  to  be  passed  through,  over  the 
veins,  entering  at  the  same  aperture  by  which  the  first  needle  was 
thrust  out,  and  emerging  at  the  same  aperture  by  which  it  entered. 
The  second  loop  is  next  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  needle  withdrawn. 
The  bundle  of  veins  is  thus  included  between  two  threads,  one  passing 
over  and  the  other  beneath  it.  The  ends  of  the  thread  on  each  side 
are  then  to  be  passed  into  the  loop  of  the  other,  and  by  drawing  these 
ends  in  opposite  directions,  the  veins  are  tied  beneath  the  skin.  The 
vessels  become  divided,  and  the  ligatures  separate  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twentieth  day. 

A  simple  mode  of  subcutaneous  ligature  is  that  performed  by  Mr. 
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Erichsen.  Having  separated  the  vas  deferens  from  the  veins,  a  small 
incision  is  made,  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  the  front  and  back  of  the 
scrotum  ;  then  a  needle,  armed  with  silver  wire,  is  passed  between  the 
vas  and  the  veins,  so  as  to  be  brought  out  behind,  and  the  needle 
returned  in  front  of  the  veins ;  thus  these  vessels  are  included  in  a  loop 
of  wire,  without  ijnplicating  the  scrotum.  The  loop  is  then  tightly- 
twisted,  whereby  the  enclosed  veins  are  constricted.  By  repeated 
tightenings,  the  wire  gradually  effects  a  passage  by  ulceration  through 
the  veins,  which  are  obliterated  by  the  same  process.  Or,  Mr.  John 
Wood's  spring-tractor  may  be  used  for  constricting  the  veins. 

(2.)  Subcutaneous  twisting  and  compressio7i  of  the  spermatic  veins. — 
"Vidal  de  Cassis'  method  consists  in  passing  an  iron  pin  between  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  veins,  thus  transfixing  a  portion  of  the  scrotum, 
as  in  the  previous  methods  of  operation  ;  but  the  pin  is  provided  with 
an  aperture  at  either  end,  and  now  a  needle,  carrying  a  silver  wire,  is 
passed  in  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  pin,  and  over  the  veins, 
emerging  at  the  other  puncture;  then,  either  end  of  the  wire  is 
threaded  through  the  corresponding  aperture  of  the  pin,  and  this  rod 
is  twisted  round  and  round,  whereby  the  wire  is  coiled,  and  the  veins 
also  rolled  up  and  firmly  compressed  in  the  loop  between  the  pin  and 
the  wire. 

Two  needles  may  be  used  in  this  method  ;  the  one  taking  the  place 
of  the  wire,  being  made  to  twist  round  the  other. 

(3).  Gompression  by  two  Pins,  and  intermediate  subcutaneous  division 
of  the  Veins. — This  mode  of  obliterating  the  spermatic  veins  is  the 
same  as  that  for  varicose  veins  in  the  leg — according  to  Lee's  method. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  way  (Fig.  956)  ;  care 
being  taken  to  exclude  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  round,  firm,  whipcord  character.  One  or  more  pins  were  used  for 
compression,  without  subcutaneous  division  of  the  veius,  in  Davat's 
method  of  operation ;  and  as  since  practised  by  Velpeau,  Jobert,  Liston, 
Fergusson,  and  some  other  Surgeons. 

These  operative  procedures  have  been  variable  in  their  results. 
Great  relief  or  a  cure  has  been  effected  in  several  instances ;  and  I 

have  been  accustomed  to  practise 
the  last-named  operation,  by  the 
former  method,  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  good  has  been  produced,  the 
operation  proving  abortive ;  or 
only  a  temporary  cure  has  resulted, 
the  varicocele  returning  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  Diffuse  inflammation 
and  sloughing  of  the  scrotum,  and 
even  suppuration  of  the  testicle, 
or  phlebitis,  pyemia,  and  death, 
have  been  known  to  follow  the 
operation.  Pytemic  infection  is, 
I  believe,  more  likely  to  happen, 
when  the  veins  are  subjected  to 
ligature,  twist,  or  compression, 
at  a  single  point ;  but  when  applied  at  two  points,  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  veins  is  shut  off,  and  thus  excluded  from  any  commu- 
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nication  witli  tlie  blood  in  circulation.  Atrophy  of  the  testis  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  occasional  result ;  but  this  will  probably  be  avoided 
hy  not  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  entirely,  in  any  procedure  for 
obliterating  the  enlarged  veins.  The  whole  of  the  veins  should  not 
be  included  in  the  ligature,  or  subjected  to  compression  and  division ; 
and  the  spermatic  artery  should  be  excluded,  a  precaution  easily 
observed  by  keeping  free  of  the  vas  deferens,  near  which  the  artery  lies. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testicle. — This  subject  comprises  Orchitis, 
when  the  testicle  itself  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  and  Epididymitis, 
when  the  epididymis  is  primarily  affected.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
testis  or  of  the  epididymis,  resulting  from  special  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, may  be  Syphilitic  or  Scrofulous.  These  affections  will  be  after- 
wards considered. 

Orchitis  and  Epididymitis. — Inflammation  of  the  Testis  occurs  less 
frequently  than  that  of  the  Epididymis.  But  either  part  being  pri- 
marily affected,  the  other  becomes  involved ;  and  thus  Orchitis  and 
Epididymitis  are  usually  found  associated. 

Symptoms. — Swelling  arises,  which  has  the  characteristic  shape  of 
the  part  wherein  the  inflammation  is  seated ;  whether  the  testis,  pre- 
senting an  ovoid  swelling ;  or  the  epididymis,  when  its  inferior  globus 
presents  a  nodular  enlargement ;  or  the  whole  of  the  epididymis,  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  mass  at  the  back  of  the  organ,  can  be  readily 
distinguished.  As  the  swelling  rapidly  increases,  it  soon  •  becomes 
tense  and  hard,  especially  in  the  testis,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  its 
more  unyielding  tunic  ;  and  it  attains  to  a  considerable  size,  that  of  an 
orange  or  even  a  small  cocoa-nut.  Effusion  often  takes  place  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  well  as  into  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  of  the  epididymis,  or  of  both  these  structures ;  and  thus 
the  swelling  may  be  exaggerated  beyond  what  really  pertains  to  the 
testicle.  Pain  accompanies  the  swelling,  and  it  increases  in  severity 
proportionately  to  the  tension  of  the  part ;  with  a  sense  of  dragging 
weight,  or  a  dull,  heavy,  aching,  and  sickening  pain,  extending  ujj  the 
cord  into  the  groin,  iliac  region,  and  loins.  The  scrotum  becomes 
tender,  distended,  and  reddened,  exhibiting  also  a  congested  state  of 
the  scrotal  veins  ;  as  the  integument  and  subcellular  texture  partici- 
pate in  the  inflammation.  Sharp  inflammatory  fever  attends  the 
development  of  the  disease ;  and  there  is  usually  considerable  nausea, 
or  even  vomiting  and  constipation,  simulating  strangulated  hernia. 

Causes. — Various  injuries  of  the  testicle,  and  sources  of  urethral 
irritation,  may  give  rise  to  orchitis  or  epididymitis  ;  and  certain  con- 
stitutional diseases  have  a  predisposing  influence,  or  may  directly 
induce  these  inflammatory  affections.  Thus,  exciting  causes  com- 
prise :  a  blow,  squeeze,  or  wound  of  the  organ ;  urethral  irritation, 
especially  near  the  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts,  as  by  gonorrhoeal  or 
other  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  stricture,  or  the  introduction  of 
instruments,  the  impaction  in,  or  the  passage  through,  the  urethra 
of  a  calculus ;  injury  to  the  vas  deferens  in  lithotomy  or  in  puncture 
of  the  bladder  per  rectum.  The  various  sources  of  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  or  occasions  of  injury  to  the  seminal  ducts,  more  commonly 
give  rise  to  epididymitis  than  to  orchitis ;  although  the  testis  often 
becomes  secondarily  inflamed. 

The  causative  operation  of  urethral  irritation  in  exciting  inflamma- 
tion of  the  epididymis  is  doubtful.    It  does  not  arise  from  gonorrhoea 
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until  the  urethral  inflammation  is  subsiding,  and  when  nerhans  rlis 
charge  alone  remains.    Some  slight  external  cause  of  irrFtaS  such 
as  active  walking  exercise,  riding  on  horseback!  or  the  Son  of 
tight  trousers,  may  then  produce  epididymitis.  Suddrsuppression 

metastass  or  transference;  or,  the  discharge  continuing    it  won  Id 
S^atlhe  teT^^^  action  e......  along  fhe  .JZl'^LlZtt 

nrethra  to  the  testicle.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cord  in  the  inguinal 
canal  presents  a  hard  and  tender  swelling,  Continuous  with  that  the 
epididymis  m  the  scrotum.  Orchitis  or  epididymitis  consequent  on 
xSnte  term'         ^''^  "^"""'^  ^  sy^npaLtio  inflammTon-a  ter^ 

^^"«es,  mumps  more  frequently  affects  the  testis 
than  the  epididymis  but  the  mflammation  may  commence  in  either 

Lnpl^n  '     "  '  ^^P^^"^'  rheumatism, 

especially  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  may  also  severally  predispose  to 
or  induce,  inflammation  either  of  the  testis  or  of  the  epididymis. 
Exceptmg  however  syphilis,  which  chiefly  affects  the  testis  the  scro- 
fulous, gouty,  and  rheumatic  diatheses  generally  induce  epididymitis, 
the  testis  becoming  secondarily  affected.  Children  are  liable  to  acute 
orchitis,  but  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  is  more  common  at  an 
early  age. 

_  Terminations.— Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  or  of  the  epididy- 
mis usually  subsides  by  resoUtion,  in  a  period  varying  from  a  week  to 
a  fortnight  or  longer.  As  the  disease  dechnes,  the  distinctive  characters 
presented  by  the  enlargement  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  or^an 
again  become  apparent.  The  testis  first  resumes  its  natural  size  and 
shape;  the  epididymis  often  continuing  enlarged,  irregular,  and 
hardened,  for  a  considerable  period.  Ultimately,  when  the  structui-al 
condition  of  the  organ  is  restored,  its  functional  power  remains  unim- 
paired. Atrophy  18  sometimes  the  result  of  inflammation  ;  exceptional 
cases  of  this  kind,  m  consequence  of  mumps,  have  been  seen  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  M.  Rilhet,  and  Professor  Humphry.  Suppuration  rarely 
occurs,  though  I  have  seen  it  in  one  case. 

Treatment— In  the  acute  stage.— Local  blood-letting  is  a  most 
effectual  means  of  subduing  the  inflammation,  whether  as  orchitis  or 
epididymitis.  Blood  may  be  abstracted  by  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  scrotum,  or  by  puncturing  the  congested  scrotal  veins.  The 
latter  method  is  preferable,  as  leech-bites  are  apt  to  become  centres  of 
inflammation.  Puncturing  is  most  conveniently  commenced  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  so  that  the  blood  trickling  from  the  veins 
first  opened,  shall  not  obscure  the  vessels  above.  Warm  fomentations 
should  then  be  apjalied,  whereby  double  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
drawn  off  than  would  otherwise  be  procured.  Six  or  eight  ounces  of 
blood  having  been  taken  in  this  way,  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  the  scrotum  well  supported  by  a  pillow  or  handkerchief,  will 
complete  the  local  treatment  in  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  puncture  the  tunica  alhuginea  at  different  points, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  tension  resulting  from  this  fibrous  tunic ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  great  relief,  and  even  a  cure,  has  been  thus  speedily 
obtaiued,  in  several  instances.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  this 
resource  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  at  least  unnecessary,  seeing  that  the 
inflammation  is  amenable  to  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures.  Gunsti- 
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tutional  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  antimonial  saline 
aperients,  combined  with,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  or  other  sedatives. 
When,  indeed,  the  inflammation  follows  gonorrhoea,  hyoscyamus  m 
fuU  doses,  with  camphor  mixture,  will,  I  have  found,  often  prove 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  pain  and  swelling  ;  unaided  by  any  other 
medicinal  agents.  This  method  of  treatment  was,  I  believe,  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gay. 

Pressure,  as  by  means  of  strapping  the  testicle,  has  been  highly 
recommended,  in  the  acute  stage,  by  Fricke,  of  Hamburg  ;  but  at  this 
period  it  generally  increases  the  inflammation,  or  at  least  intolerably 
aggravates  the  pain. 

Chronic  enlargement,  resulting  from  acute  inflammation,  is  best 
reduced  by  strapping.  Simple  adhesive  plaster  may  be  used,  or  the 
emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro  and  soap-plaster,  as  affording 
both  pressure  and  a  stimulant  application. 

Strapping  a  testicle  is  a  simple  proceeding,  but  requires  to  be  done 
so  as  to  give  uniform  support.  Several  strips  of  plaster  must  be  pro- 
vided, each  about  an  inch  broad,  and  of  sufficient  lengths  to  embrace 
the  enlarged  testicle,  vertically  and  horizontally.  The  scrotum  having 
been  shaved,  it  should  be  drawn  well  upwards  on  the  side  of  the 
enlargement.  Then,  a  long  strip  of  plaster  is  passed  from  under  the 
scrotum  above  the  enlarged  testicle,  and  brought  round  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  isolate  the  testis  from  the  opposite 
side.  Strips  are  then  passed  in  succession,  longitudinally  and  horizon- 
tally, each  strip  overlapping  the  next,  and  drawn  moderately  tight ; 
thus  uniformly  enveloping  and  moderately  compressing  the  whole 
organ.  Care  should  be  observed  not  to  strangle  the  scrotum  above,  as 
sloughing  has  been  known  to  occur. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Testicle,  or  Sarcocele. — This  condition 
of  the  Testicle  may  be  the  result  of  simple  inflammation,  having  a 
traumatic  origin  ;  or  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  certain  constitutional 
diseases — Syphilis  or  Scrofula.  Thence,  three  varieties  of  Sarcocele 
may  be  recognized,  in  regard  to  their  origin.  But  the  attempt  to 
carry  their  distinction  further  has  failed  to  establish  any  essential  points 
of  pathological  difference ; — in  respect  to  the  structural  condition  of 
the  chronic  enlargement,  its  signs  or  external  characters  with  regard 
to  diagnosis,  and  its  terminations.  The  peculiar  treatment  requisite 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  origin  or  cauae  of  the  Sarcocele. 

Syphilitic  Sarcocele. — In  this  variety  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  the  gland  itself  is  chiefly  affected,  and  less  frequently  the 
epididymis.  It  consists  of  a  fibrinous  deposit,  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
situated  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  glandular  structure, 
in  the  septa,  mediastinum,  and  tunica  albuginea ;  and  sometimes 
extending  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  epididymis.  Thence,  the 
organ  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  to  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  or 
perhaps  of  a  cocoa-nut ;  it  has  an  ovoid  shape,  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
nodulated.  But,  when  the  deposit  is  principally  central,  the  organ 
may  be  smooth  externally.  An  effusion  of  fluid  sometimes  takes  place 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  constituting  hydro-sarcocele ;  a  condition 
which  masks  the  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  until  the  fluid  is  evacu- 
ated. There  is  little  or  no  pain,  only  the  inconvenience  of  the 
dragging  weight.  One,  or  not  unfrequently  both  testicles,  may  be 
affected;   though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  and  more  often  in  sue- 
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Sstory    "^^^  ^^'^gnosis,  however,  must  be  determined  by  the  syphilitic 

The  consequences  of  this  enlargement  are  atrophy  of  the  glandular 
structure,  owmg  apparently  to  contraction  of  the  intestinal  fibrinous 
deposit ;  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Nevertheless,  the  tubuli  seminif  eri 
sometimes  become  involved;  their  walls  being  thickened  and  blended 
with  the  intervening  tissue,  according  to  Virchow,  while  the  epithelium 
iming  them  undergoes  pigmental  and  fatty  degneration.  The  function 
ot  the  organ  will  be  proportionately  and  permanently  impaired  or 
destroyed.  This  tendency  is  particularly  noticed  by  Vidal  (de  Cassis) 
who,  however,  gives  instances  of  recovery  of  function  in  testicles  which 
had  been  severely  invaded  by  syphilitic  orchitis.  Suppuration  may 
take  place,  as  a  consequence  of  the  chronic  enlargement ;  forming  an 
abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle.  The  pus  may  degenerate  into 
a  caseous,  calcareous,  or  earthy  mass;  but  usually  the  abscess,  in- 
creasing, at  length  contracts  adhesion  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
scrotal  integument,  and  then  bursts  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
discharges  externally.  The  aperture  having  continued  for  a  time, 
closes  permanently;  or  a  succession  of  abscesses  form,  burst,  and 
heal.  Any  such  abscess  of  the  testicle,  having  burst,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  ulcerative  enlargement  of  the  aperture,  and  pro- 
trusion^  of  a  portion  or  whole  of  the  organ,— forming  hernia  testis. 
(See  Fig.  959.)  The  integument,  thickened  and  indurated,  constricts 
the  protruded  portion  ;  and  granulations  springing  up,  give  an  ex- 
panded appearance  to  the  protrusion,  beyond  what  is  really  testicular. 

Treatment— When  syphilitic  sarcocele  has  not  been  long  estab- 
lished, absorption  of  the  deposit  may  be  somewhat  promoted  by 
means  of  medicinal  agents  ;  without  injuriously  affecting  the  general 
health,  or  damaging  the  remaining  tissue  of  the  organ.    A  mercurial 

course,  combined  with  tonics,  often  proves 
beneficial ;  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  doses 
of  the  twelfth  or  eighth  of  a  grain,  with 
quinine,  three  times  a  day,  and  continued  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Iodide  of  potassium  may 
then  be  advantageously  substituted,  until  the 
hardness  and  swelling  disappear.  Strapping 
the  testicle,  as  already  explained,  with  ad- 
hesive or  mercurial  plaster,  is  less  effectual 
in  promoting  absorption ;  and  sometimes  it 
seems  to  arouse  the  inert  deposit  to  sup- 
puration. 

Scrofulous  Sarcocele. — This  variety  of 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  differs 
only  from  that  of  syphilitic  origin,  in  two 
particulars :  generally  the  epididymis,  and 
even  the  vas  deferens, — sometimes,  however, 
the  testis, — is  primarily  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
deposit  (Fig.  957)  ;  and  this  is  at  first  con- 
tained within  the  tubules.  The  nodxdar  form  of  enlargement  is  usually 
presented ;  and  as  the  testicle  itself  soon  becomes  implicated,  the 

*  London  Hosp.  Mus.,  E./.  Gl.  Testicle  laid  open;  showing  a  central  deposit 
of  pale,  firm,  scrofulous  matter,  consisting  of  fibro-corpubcular  lymph,— "  Ciironio 
scrofulous  orchitis."   (Andrew  Clark.) 


Fig.  957.* 
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wtole  organ  is  enlarged  and  irregular,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 
Tubercular  deposit,  in  the  form  of  grey,  semi-transparent,  granular 
tubercles — as  found  in  the  lungs — may  represent  the  kind  of  deposit 
in  the  enlarged  testicle;  thence  named  tuberculous  sarcocele.  (Fig.  958.) 
Hydrocele  sometimes  ensues,  disguising  the  testicular  enlargement, 
until  the  fluid  is  evacuated.  Generally  one  testicle  only  is  affected, 
though  both  may  be  involved. 

The  almost  painless  character  of  the  disease,  as  in  syphilitic  sarco- 
cele, reduces  the  diagnosis  of  these  two  vai-ieties  of  sarcocele  to  the 
external  characters  of  the  enlarged  testis ;  and  as  these  are  not 
positively  distinctive,  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  coexistence  of  other  scrofulous  affections  or  tendencies.  Thus, 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  should  be  examined,  and  that  of  the  prostate 
and  seminal  vesicles;  the  latter  parts  being  not  unfrequently  also 
enlarged  by  scrofulous  deposit. 

The  conseqiiences  of  scrofulous  sarcocele  are  not  peculiar ;  but  the 

Fig.  958.*  Fig.  959.t 


tendency  to  suppuration  and  abscess,  foUovped  by  hernia  testis,  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  syphilitic  sarcocele.  There  is  also  abscess  in  the 
epididymis,  extending  up  the  vas  deferens,  and  converting  their 
hardened  enlargement  into  a  fluctuating  bag  of  pus. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  and  hygienic  measures  are  more  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  than  any  local  treatment.  Tonics,  principally  iron 
or  the  iodide  of  iron  and  quinine,  with  cod-liver  oil,  should  be  taken  for 
a  considerable  period;  the  diet  must  be  well  regulated,  and  other 
means  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health.  At  the 
same  time,  the  iodide  of  lead  ointment,  and  strapping  the  testicle,  may 
have  some  locally  curative  influence  of  subordinate  importance. 

Abscess  in  the  Testicle,  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  this  organ, 
occurs  sometimes  from  syphilitic  orchitis,  but  more  commonly  from 
scrofulous  orchitis.  The  signs  of  this  condition  are  in  no  way  peculiar, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 

*  London  Hosp.  Mus.,  E./.  85.  Section  of  a  testicle  much  enlarged;  showing 
isolated  tubercles  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  Some  of  them  have  coalesced  into  little 
masses.  The  epididymis  is  full  of  caseous  tubercular  deposit,  some  of  which  is 
puriform. 

t  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2383.  Scrofulous  testis,  with  fungoid  protrusion ;  seen 
also  in  section. 
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Herma  Testis,  or  protrusion  of  the  testicle,  is  apt  to  follow  the 
bursting  of  an  abscess.    The  appearances  have  been  already  noticed 
It  presents,  usually,  a  red,  granular,  fungous  mass  (Fig  969)  but 
varymg  according  to  the  state  of  inflammation,  sloughing,  or  granula- 
tion.   The  mass  becomes  expanded  over,  and  is  constricted  by,  the 

margin  of  the  aperture  in 
the  conjoined  tunica  albu- 
ginea,  tunica  vaginahs,  and 
indurated  scrotal  integu- 
ment.   (Fig.  960.) 

Treatment.  —  According 
to  the  size  of  the  protrusion, 
the  attempt  may  be  made  to 
repress  it,  or  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  mass. 
When  of  small  size,  a  cure 
may  often  be  effected  by 
pressure ;  some  lint  or  char- 
pie  spread  with  the  ointment 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury  is 
laid  upon  the  protrusion,  and 
well  strapped  down  with 
strips  of  plaster.  Or,  the 
integument  may  be  detached 
on  either  side  of  the  pro- 
trusion, the  edges  pared,  and 
brought  over  it  in  front,  and 
retained  by  suture  ;  pressure 
being  thus  applied,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Syme.  An- 
other plan,  devised  by  Dr. 
Pagan,  of  Glasgow,  consists  in  dissecting  down  to  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  then  incising  the  margin  of  the  aperture  in  that  tunic,  like  the  ring 
in  strangulated  hernia.  After  this,  the  treatment  is  said  to  be  much 
more  successful. 

When  either  of  these  plans  has  failed,  or  the  protrusion  is  of 
larger  size,  it  should  be  removed  by  shaving  it  off  with  a  bistoury. 
During  the  process  of  granulation,  the  tendency  to  exuberance  and 
reprotrusion  should  be  repressed  by  dressing  with  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, and  strapping. 

If  nearly  the  whole  organ  be  protruded,  or  the  portion  left  by 
excision  be  found  diseased,  it  will  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  castra- 
tion. The  remnant  portion  of  testicle  would  be  of  no  functional  use, 
and  would  slough  away,  prolonging  the  cure. 

Tumours. — The  testicle,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to  be  the  seat 
of  various  morbid  growths,  forming  Tumours  ;'  all  of  which  are 
distinct  in  their  nature  from  Chronic  Enlargement  or  Sarcocele,  as 
resulting  from  any  kind  of  morbid  deposit, — Syphilitic,  Scrofulous,  or 
Tuberculous. 

Tumours  of  the  Testicle,  thus  pathologically  distinguished,  may  be 
Cystic  ;  occasionally.  Cartilaginous  and  Fibrous  ;  or  Cancer, — Eucepha- 
loid  and  Scirrhus.    These  various  testicular  Tumours  are  sometimes 
*  Royal  Free  Hospital.  (Author.) 
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described  as  additional  forms  of  Sarcocele,  a  misleading  designation 
respecting  their  real  nature. 

Cystic  Tumour  of  the  Testicle. — This  form  of  Tumour,  known 
also  as  the  Hydatid  Testis  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  may  be  purely  Cystic  ;  or 
associated  with  Cartilaginous  or  with  Cancer  Growth. 

Cystic  Disease  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of  cysts,  thin-walled, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  walnut,  and  their  globular  shape 
modified  by  mutual  pressure.  (Fig.  961.)  They  are  simple  cysts  ;  con- 
taining fluid,  thin  and  colourless,  or  viscid  and  blood-tinged  or  other- 
wise discoloured ;  or  they  become  proliferous,  bearing  on  their  interior 
fibrous  growths,  of  a  pedunculated  and  lobulated  shape,  which  occupy 
and  eventually  distend  the  cysts.  These 
intra-cystic  growths  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Quekett  to  possess  a  cellular 
structure  covered  on  the  surface  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and  they  may 
contain  small,  hard,  spherical  bodies 
like  pearls,  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  condensed  epithelium.  Fi- 
brous tissue,  in  variable  quantity,  is 
formed  with,  and  intervenes  between, 
the  cysts.  When  constituting  the  chief 
element  of  the  tumour,  this  has  been 
jia,med  fibro-cystic  tumour.  Thus  Paget 
describes  the  cystic  growth  as  essen- 
tially a  fibrous,  or  fibrous  and  cartilaginous,  tumour  in  the  testicle, 
with  more  or  less  cyst-formation  in  its  substance. 

^  The  growth  is  not  generally  diffused  throughout  the  organ, — it 
originates,  and  remains  circumscribed,  in  one  part ;  and  as  the  growth 
increases,  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  testicle  is  pressed  aside  or 
spread  out  over  the  tumour;  so  that  the  mass,  which  is  usually 
spherical,  can  perhaps  be  shelled  out,  leaving  a  considerable  part  of  the 
testicle  healthy.  Occasionally,  gland  tissue  has  been  found  dispersed 
to  a  certain  amount  through  the  cystic  tumour.  The  epididymis,  at 
"first  unaffected,  becomes  flattened,  compressed,  and  atrophied;  while 
the  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  becoming  perhaps  adherent,  the 
cavity  is  more  or  less  entirely  obliterated. 

The  primary  situation,  and  mode  of  origin,  of  the  cysts  are  doubtful. 
They  appear  to  originate  in  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  but  whether 
in  the  tubular  gland  tissue,  or  in  the  connective  tissue,  is  uncertain. 
And  the  mode  of  cyst  origin  may  perhaps  be  a  dilatation  of  the 
seminal  tubules,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  originally  stated,  and  Mr.  Curlino- 
seems  to  have  confirmed;  or  the  cysts  may  originate  as  independent 
formations.  _  Respecting  the  probability  of  the  former  mode  of  pro- 
duction, it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  spermatozoa  are  never  found  in 
the  cysts.  Hydrocele  seldom  coexists  with  cystic  testicle.  One  organ 
only  is  affected  with  this  disease. 

Signs  and  Diagnosis.— The  testicle  enlarges,  acquires  an  oval  or 
nearly  spherical  form,  and  slowly  attains  to  a  considerable  size.  Its 
weight  IS  less  than  that  of  any  solid  tumour,  but  it  is  heavier  than 
hydrocele.  li;lasticity,  over  a  limited  area,  with  less  decided  fluctuation, 
and  a  total  absence  of  transparency,  will  chiefly  distinguish  cystic 

*  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.,  2388a.    Cystic  tumour  of  the  testicle.    (E.  Cock.) 


Fig.  961.* 
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testicle  from  hydrocele.  The  painless  character  of  the  tumour,  and 
absence  of  constitutional  symptoms,  with  the  slow  rate  of  growth,  may 
determine  the  diagnosis  with  regard  to  encephaloid  cancer  of  the 
testicle.  But  the  distinction  between  cystic-growth  and  non-trans- 
parent hydrocele,  hajmatocele,  and  cancer,  cannot  sometimes  be  arrived 
at  with  certainty,  except  by  the  aid  of  puncture  to  examine  the  natur(; 
of  the  fluid  yielded,  and  at  several  points  of  the  tumour.  Cystic  testicle 
is  most  frequent  between  twenty  and  fifty. 

No  particular  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  production  of  this 
disease,  otherwise  than  it  seems  occasionally  to  be  consequent  on  injury 
to  the  testicle,  as  a  blow  or  squeeze. 

Treatment. — Castration  is  the  only  cure  ;  and  it  may  be  resorted  to 
at  an  early  period,  especially  when  the  other  testicle  is  healthy  and 
functionally  efficient.  As  in  the  case  of  other  double  organs,  the 
remaining  testicle  will  probably  acquire  the  power  of  doing  double 

duty.    The  disease  never  returns,  a  thera- 
FiB.  962.*  peutically  important  distinction  as  compared 

with  Cancer. 

Cartilaginous  Ch'oivth,  or  Enclwndroma,  is 
often  associated  with  Cystic  Tumour.  The 
cartilage  usually  exists  in  the  form  of  nodules 
(Fig.  962),  set  in  a  fibrous  matrix,  or  which 
grow  from  and  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
cysts ;  as  a  cartilaginous  variety  of  pro- 
liferous cysts.  These  nodules  are  sometimes 
strung  together  into  lines  ;  as  if  the  cysts 
had  foi'med  by  sacculated  dilatations  of  the 
seminal  tubes  of  the  testis  or  its  rete,  in 
accordance  with  Curling's  interpretation  of  cystic  testicle.  The  carti- 
laginous structure  may  undergo  calcification  or  ossification. 

°  This  structural  admixture  of  cartilage,  or  of  its  transformation, 
with  cysts,  modifies  the  signs  of  cystic  tumour  of  the  testicle,  by  giving 
hardness  and  weight  to  the  mass.  But  any  such  complication  in  no 
way  contra-indicates  the  treatment  by  castration,  nor  afEects  the  success 

of  its  result.  •  ,  z-i  m 

Gancer-Growtli  is  not  unfreqnently  associated  with  Cystic  iumour; 
this  growth  also  taking  place  from  the  interior  of  the  cysts,  as  a  can- 
cerous variety  of  proliferous  cysts.  The  kind  of  cancer  is  encephaloid, 
and  it  forms  in  some  parts  of  the  tumour,  leaving  the  remainder  simply 
cystic ;  but  ultimately  perhaps  invading  the  whole  mass. 

The  signs  of  cystic  testicle  are  modified  accordingly  ;  and  although 
the  treatment  must  still  be  castration,  yet  the  result  of  the  operation, 
as  to  a  return  of  the  disease,  will  be  uncertain. 

Eydatid  cysts  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  cases  recorded  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Dupuytren,  and  Larrey.    But  the  accuracy  of  such  cases  may 

be  doubted.  .  .    ,  ^-     ^^  x 

Dermoid  cysts,  of  congenital  origin,  have  unquestionably  been  met 
with  in  some  instances ;  the  cysts  containing  sebaceous  matter,  hair, 
teeth,  and  other  foetal  constituents,  located  in  the  testis  and  scrotum. 
The  tumour  presented  by  any  of  these  abnormal  cyst-£ormation9 

*  Roy  Coll  Surg.  Mus.,  2384.  Encliondroma,  or  cartilaginous  tumour  of  the 
testicle ;  section,  showing  projecting  coral  reef-like  masses  of  cartilage,  set  lu  a 
fibrous  matrix.    A  few  cysts  beset  the  tumour,   (bir  A.  Cooper.)       •  i 
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will  necessarily  be  of  a  doubtful  character,  even  when  examined  by  an 
exploratoi'y  puncture. 

Castration  reveals  the  nature  of  the  case,  while  it  affords  the  only 
remedy. 

Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Testicle  is  generally  enumerated  among 
the  Tumours  to  which  this  organ  is  liable.  An  apparently  well- 
marked  specimen  is  described  by  Cruveilhier.  Its  consistence  was 
very  firm,  and  it  creaked  under  the  scalpel ;  the  weight  of  the  tumour 
was  heavy  in  comparison  with  its  size,  which  was  twice  that  of  the 
natural  size  of  the  testicle.  In  point  of  structure,  when  examined  it 
was  found  to  consist  of  contorted  and  interlaced  greyish-white  fibres 
forming  lobules,  with  vessels  penetrating  their  interspaces  ;  thus  cer- 
tainly confirming  the  nature  of  this  tumour.  Sir  B.  Brodie  describes 
a  less  well-marked  specimen,  which  he  removed  by  castration.  Sir 
James  Paget  speaks  of  a  "  fibro- cellular  tumour,"  removed  in  like 
manner  by  Mr.  John  Lawrence;  and  which  was  so  succulent  that,  in 
its  consistence,  it  resembled  a  fatty  tumour. 

Sig7is.— The  enlarged  testicle  has  a  uniform  shape,  and  the  tumour 
is  very  hard  and  heavy,  painless,  and  of  slow  growth. 

Castration  is  not  followed  by  recurrence  of  the  growth 

Cartilaginous  Tumour  op  the  Testicle  is  sufficiently  noticed  in 
connection  with  Cystic  Tumour.  These  two  forms  of  growth  are  so 
very  frequently  associated  in  the  same  Tumour,  that  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  Enchondroma  of  the  Testicle,  as  an  independent  form  of 
Tumour,  need  not  be  considered  separately.  Several  well-marked 
"?ur  ^on?  ^'^^       ^^"^"^^  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Cancer  of  the  Testicle  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  encepUloid, 
or  occasionally  Its  melanotic  variety;  rarely  in  the  form  of  scirrlms. 
LoLioid^  IS  said  to  have  occurred ;  and  epithelial  cancer,  having  origi- 
nated m  the  scrotum,  has  been  known  to  invade  the  testicle,  as  an 
extension  of  the  disease,  though  not  to  appear  primarily  in  this  oro-an 

Encephaloid  cancer  commences  generally  in  the  glandular  portion' 
as  small  masses  among  the  tubuli  seminiferi;  and  these  increasing' 
coalesce,  to  the  destruction  of  the  glandular  substance.  Less  frequently 
It  begins  at  one  pomt  in  the  centre  of  the  testis,  or  in  the  rete  •  occa 
sionally,  m  the  epididymis;  and  rarely,  in  the  tunica  vao-inalis  as 
noticed,  however  by  Sir  E.  Home,  Sir' A.  Cooper,  and  Mr°  SnSnt 
J^rom_  either  of  these  sources  the  growth  invades  the  whole  organ 
SrucTure  ^  cancerous  mass,  without  any  trace  of  the  natural 

The  encephaloid  mass  has,  as  usual  in  this  species  of  cancer  a  soft 
pulpy  consistence,  and  commonly  a  more  or  less  uniform  white  or 
pmkish-white  colour.    As  the  proportion  of  cancer-cells  or  of  the  con 
taming  filamentous  areolar  stroma  predominates  so  i^  +>,p  nor.^.  i 
stance  developed  (Fig  96-3)  ;  or  the^nass  assut^The  Wet 
fibrous  tumour.    Or  the  cancer  tumour  may  be  associated  w  th  cl 
formation,  or  with  cartilaginous  structure  in  it=!  onT^^fo 
then,  all  the  forms  of  morbid  growth  to  ^:'h;ch iL'testris  llbl^' 
may  be  associated  m  one  and  the  same  Tumour.    H^rLle  is  ant 
to  occur  m  the  substance  of  Encephaloid  To^+iVlo   p  ° 
blow  or  external  injury;  and  the  bl^ofma^e  effus^ 
anto  irregular  cavities  produced  by  its  p'ret^u  Isth^e^ 
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testicle  increases  with  a  tolerably  steady,  but  on  the  whole  rapid,  pro- 
gress, it  attains  to  a  large  size ;  the  tunica  albuginea  yielding  under 
pressure  to  a  very  great  extent  without  rupture.    At  length  it  bursts 


Ftg.  0(18  #  Fig.  964.t 


and  the  mass  protrudes  as  a  bleeding  fungus  through  the  ulcerated 
skin.  (Fig.  964.)  The  disease  extends  along  the  cord  to  the  abdomen, 
and  the  lumbar  glands  become  involved  ;  secondary  cancer  also  being 
developed  in  other  organs.  Death  ensues  ;  usually,  in  about  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 

Signs. — Enlargement  of  the  testicle,  as  a  solid,  heavy  tumour,  of 
rapid  growth,  is  the  almost  infallible  indication  of  Encephaloid  cancer. 
Tlie  unbroken  tunica  albuginea  gives  a  hardness  uniformly  over  the 
tumour,  and  a  smoothness  of  surface,  which  really  does  not  belong  to 
encephaloid  cancer ;  and  which  ceases  subsequently,  as  the  mass  softens 
at  parts  into  an  elastic,  pulpy,  semi-fluctuating  tumour,  or  when  the 
tunic  is  ruptured  and  the  mass  protrudes.  There  is  commonly  little 
tenderness  or  pain  ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  dull,  not  acute  or  lancinating. 
When  the  cord  has  become  involved,  it  is  enlarged,  and  feels  thickened 
and  full ;  so  that  the  vas  deferens  cannot  be  distinguished.  Shooting 
pains  extend  along  the  cord  to  the  groin  and  loins.  As  the  disease 
advances,  constitutional  symptoms  are  evinced  by  cachexia,  and  a 
breaking  down  of  the  general  health  ;  the  patient  having  been  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  often  in  a  robust,  fleshy,  and  florid  condition 
of  health.  The  age  when  cancer  of  the  testicle  most  commonly  appeal's 
is  from  twenty  to  forty ;  it  is  rare  after  sixty,  but  it  may  be  met  with 
at  any  period  of  life,  from  the  eai'liest  infancy  to  old  age. 

The  diagnosis  from  other  tumours  of  the  testicle  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  solidity  and  weight  of  Cancer  Tumour,  with  its  rapid 
growth ;  but  it  must  be  distinguished  from  acute  orchitis,  and  from 

*  St.  Mary's  Hosp.  Mus.,  K.  e.  11.  Medullary  cancer  of  testicle ;  section,  show- 
ing cystic  form  of  the  cancer-substance,  which  was  soft  and  elastic,  of  whitish 
colour,  but  marked  in  parts  with  brownish  pink  and  blood  spots.  Some  of  the  cysts 
contain  others — sub-cysts;  and,  under  the  microscope,  the  contained  substance  con- 
sisted principally  of  large  cells,  including  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  The  tumour  was  the 
size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut  ;  and  is  distinctly  enveloped  by  a  dense  fibrous  capsule 
(not  seen  in  figure).  It  had  been  growing  for  seven  years,  with  little  pain  until  the 
last  two  years  ;  but  the  patient's  suffering  had  never  been  severe.  His  age,  forty- 
three.  Castration  was  performed ;  and,  on  leaving  the  Hospital,  he  was  quite  well. 
(William  Coulson.) 

t  Hoy.  L'oU.  Surg.  Mus.,  2.S9G  c.  (Canton.) 
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chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle, — syphilitic  or  scrofulous.  The 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  or  the  constitutional  condition,  respectively 
exclude  these  Swellings  of  the  testicle  from  the  question  of  diagnosis  ; 
and  the  various  forms  of  Tumour  are  severally  excluded  by  reference 
to  the  above-named  characters.  Thus,  Cancer  Tumour  of  the  testicle 
differs  from  Gystic  Tumour  in  all  these  particulars, — its  solidity,  weight, 
and  rapidity  of  growth  ;  from  Fibrous  Tumour,  if  such  should  occur, 
it  differs  in  the  far  greater  rapidity  of  growth  ;  and  from  Gartilaginous 
Tumour,  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  equally  significant.  As  com- 
pared with  non-transfarent  Hydrocele,  and  with  Hcematocele,  respectively, 
the  solidity  and  weight  of  Cancer  Tumour  are  distinctive.  But  often 
the  diagnosis  can  be  accurately  ascertained  only  by  puncture  of  the 
Tumour,  in  order  to  subject  to  microscopic  examination  the  substance 
or  fluid  from  the  mass  in  question. 

Scirrhous  cancer  far  less  frequently  affects  the  testicle ;  a  few 
examples  only  of  this  form  of  the  disease  having  been  recorded. 

The  signs,  as  distinguished  from  encephaloid  cancer,  are  greater 
solidity,  hardness,  and  weight  of  the  testicle ;  but  the  tumour  is  not 
disposed  to  attain  so  large  a  size,  nor  to  undergo  ulceration.  It  is 
characterized  also  by  slow  growth,  but  the  cord  and  lumbar  glands  at 
length  become  enlarged  and  indurated.  Secondary  cancer  of  other 
organs  is  unfrequent,  and  cachexia  is  generally  less  marked.  The 
disease  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Testicle. — Castration  is  the  only  cure ; 
provided  that  the  whole  of  the  disease  can  be  thus  removed.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  disease  is  entirely  local — affecting  only  the  testicle 
— the  operation  may  be  performed,  and  with  an  equal  chance  of  suc- 
cess, as  after  the  removal  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  When,  however, 
the  spermatic  cord  is  involved,  and  perhaps  also  the  lumbar  glands, 
forming  a  tumour  more  or  less  perceptible  in  the  abdomen,  castration 
will  be  unjustifiable. 

The  results  of  the  operation  have  been  unsatisfactory  both  in  the 
localized  and  extended  conditions  of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  the  latter  con- 
dition, of  thirty-six  cases  collected  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  " 
(vol.  xix.),  three  died  within  a  week;  two  died  within  six  weeks ;  and 
two  within  three  months  of  the  operation.  In  each  case,  there  was 
disease  of  the  lumbar  glands  or  lungs,  or  both.  When  the  disease, 
being  local,  has  been  completely  extirpated,  the  tendency  to  secondary 
cancer,  particularly  in  the  lungs,  is  remarkably  strong  ;  and  life  may 
be  prolonged  only  by  a  short  period.  On  the  other  hand,  encouraging 
results  have  been  obtained  by  operation,  although  not  more  so  than 
by  leaving  the  disease  to  its  natural  course  of  duration.  One  patient, 
under  Professor  Humphry's  observation,  lived  four  years,  and  died,  as 
was  beheved,  of  phthisis.  A  similar  period  of  existence,  in  another 
case,  was  known  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  the  patient  then  remained  well. 
Mr.  Curling  also  relates  four  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  well  at 
the  respective  periods  of  ten,  four,  nine,  and  twelve  years  after  the 
operation.  Without  operation,  in  two  of  the  above-mentioned  thirty- 
six  cases,  the  disease  terminated  fatally  in  a  period  of  four  months 
from  the  time  it  was  first  observed  in  the  testicle ;  but  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  life  continued  for  five,  and  even  fifteen  years  ! 

Castkation.— Removal  of  the  testicle  is  a  very  simple  operation, 
l)ut  certain  practical  directions  of  importance  should  be  observed.  The 
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Fig.  965. 


pubes  having  been  shaved  on  the  side  of  operation,  the  patient  should 
be  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  table ;  so  that  resting  there  on  his  buttocks 
the  thighs  and  logs  shall  hang  down,  and  give  fair  room  for  handling 
the  tumour.  The  Surgeon  standing  in  front,  between  the  patient'! 
legs,  grasps  the  tumour  posteriorly  with  his  left  hand,  makincr  the 
scrotum  tense  in  front.  Then,  a  bistoury  is  entered  opposite  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  in  order  to  reach  the  cord  sufficiently  high  up 
that,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided,  the  cut  stump,  which  is  apt  to 
retract,  shall  be  freely  accessible  for  ligature  of  the  vessels.  On  this 
account,  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  expose  and  isolate  the 
cord,  before  removing  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum.  The  incision  is 
carried  down  longitudinally,  from  the  external  ring,  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tumour  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum ;  or  if  the  mass  be 
of  very  large  size,  or  the  skin  afiected,  a  double  elliptical  incision  may 
be  made,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  scrotum.  It  will  seldom  be  requi- 
site to  remove  any  apparent  redundancy  of  healthy  integument,  as 
the  scrotal  skin  contracts  and  shrivels  up  very  considerably  after 'the 
operation.  The  tumour  is  readily  turned  out  of  the  scrotum  by  a  few 
touches  of  the  knife,  dividing  its  loose  cellular  connections;  on  the 
inner  side,  the  knife  should  be  particularly  turned  outwards,  towards 
the  tumour,  in  order  to  avoid  puncturing  the  urethra,  or  opening  the 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  opposite  side.     Having  detached  the  testicle 

and  isolated  the  cord,  the  latter  is 
seized  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
by  an  assistant,  or  with  a  vulsellum, 
and  held  in  position.  (Fig.  965.) 
The  cord  is  then  divided  by  a  stroke 
of  the  knife  below  this  point,  and  the 
testicle  completely  removed.  The 
spermatic  artery,  and  probably  two 
or  three  cremasteric  branches,  will 
require  ligature.  This  mode  of  se- 
curing the  vessels  is  preferable  to 
tying  the  whole  cord,  a  practice 
adopted  by  some  Surgeons.  But  if 
there  be  any  fear  of  retraction  of  the 
cord  through  the  ring  into  the  in- 
guinal canal,  it  should  be  ligatured 
and  retained  in  position  by  a  strip 
of  plaster  over  the  ends  of  the  thread. 
Scrotal  vessels  generally  cease  to  bleed  by  sponging  with  cold  water. 
Sutures  are  not  required,  the  edges  of  the  scrotal  integument  faUing 
into  apposition ;  and  the  wound,  being  dressed  with  a  strip  of  wet  lint, 
heals  by  granulation  from  the  bottom. 

In  the  after-dressing,  bagging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotumJ 
must  be  prevented.  Secondary  hiBmorrhage  may  necessitate  a  re-j 
opening  of  the  scrotum,  which  must  then  be  lightly  stuffed  with  wetl 
lint.  Retraction  of  the  cord  into  the  inguinal  canal  would  render  ifcj 
very  difficult  to  follow  up  the  source  of  haemorrhage  in  that  situation  a 
and  a  serious  or  even  fatal  loss  of  blood  might  take  place,  by  its  escape! 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  groin  and  pelvis,  without  much  externalj 
hsemorrhage.  1 
Atrophy  of  the  Testicle  consists  in  the  partial  or  complete  al>^ 
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sorption  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  gland — the  tubuli  seminiferi 

 leaving  only  the  fibrous  tunica  albuginea,  and  septa  between  the 

lobules,  as  the  remnant  organ.  The  epididymis  generally  remains  ;  its 
fall  size  contrasting  with  that  of  the  testis,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  bean,  or  perhaps  a  mere  nodule,  having  still  an  ovoid 
shape,  but  of  flabby  softness,  and  slipping  about  in  a  pendulous  scro- 
tum, when  compi-essed  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Impotency 
and  loss  of  sexual  power  attend  this  condition,  if  both  testes  ai'e  atro- 
phied ;  but  the  wasting  of  only  one  is  often  compensated  by  enlarge- 
ment and  increased  functional  power  of  the  othe^. 

Testicular  atrophy  may  be  the  result  of  various  coexisting  struc- 
tural conditions,  which  have  already  been  described.    Hijdroaeh  is  an 
occasional  cause,  by  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis; 
and  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  lymph  effused  in 
chronic  hydrocele,  or  more  frequently  in  Hcematocele.    Diseases  of  the 
testicle,  also,  result  in  absorption  of  the  glandular  substance ;  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  persistence  of  any  morbid  deposit, 
or  the  formation  of  new  growths,  within  the  testis.  Thus,  atrophy  may 
ensue  from  orchitis,  acute  or  chronic;  and  more  especially  in  the 
chronic  form,  with  syphilitic  intertubular  deposit,  or  with  scrofulous 
intertubular  deposit.    Obliteration  of  the  vas  deferens,  from  inflam- 
mation, is  apt  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  testis  ;  although  the  function  of 
the  organ  may  be  thereby  long  suspended  or  lost  without  this  result. 
Varicocele  is  an  occasional  cause,  and  obliteration  of  the  spermatic 
veins  by  operations  for  the  cure  of  this  condition.    Occlusion  of  the 
.  spermatic  artery,  as  by  an  abdominal  aneurism,  has  been  known  to 
induce  testicular  atrophy.    Hernia,  oft  recurring  or  irreducible,  has 
the  same  effect,  probably  by  compression  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
'  cord.    The  pressure  of  a  truss,  constantly  worn,  will  act  in  like  manner, 
and  may  result  in  atrophy  of  the  testicle.    Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum 
may  be  mentioned,  as  having  the  same  effect.    Functional  excitement  of 
the  organs,  from  excessive  venery,  or  from  self-abuse,  has  an  atrophying 
inflaence ;  and  injury  of  the  back  of  the  head,  a  similar  tendency, 
:  apparently  by  affecting  the  cerebellum ;  but  injury  or  diseases  of  the 
.  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  attended  with  paralysis,  are  not  unknown 
:  as  causes.    In  elderly  persons,  the  testes  are  rather  small  and  flaccid, 
but  otherwise  healthy  ;  and  the  epididymis  is  sometimes  thickened  and 
i  indurated,  with  a  similar  state  of  the  vasa  defei^entia,  and  opaque  white 
1  spots  in  their  walls. 

No  particular  Treatment  can  be  directed  for  a  condition,  the  causes 
I  of  which  are  so  diversified  and  often  irremovable.     And  any  beneficial 
1  effect  must  be  of  a  preventive  character ;  the  restoration  of  a  lost 
portion  of  secreting  structure  being  impossible. 

Functional  Disorders  of  the  Testicle  are  associated  with  Func- 
!tional  Disorders  of  the  whole  Generative  Apparatus,  constituting 
Spermatorrhoea  and  Impotence. 

Sjyermatorrlioea,  or  Seminal  Emissions,  easily  excited  and  oft  recur- 
iring.  This  disorder  may  occur  either  as  passive  discharges  of  seminal 
t  fluid,  without  much,  if  any,  ejaculation  or  even  previous  erection,  or 
las  emissions,  with  spasmodic  ejaculation  and  perhaps  erection.  In  the 
( one  form  of  the  disorder,  seminal  discharge  takes  place  before  erection  ; 
iin  the  other,  erection  and  ejaculation  arc  often  simultaneous  acts,  or 
I  erection  may  subside  before  ejaculation.  In  both  conditions  therefor© 
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connection  is  impracticable ;  and  thus  there  is  loss  of  sexual  power, 
and  apparently,  at  least,  o£  procrcative  power. 

Passive  Spermatorrhoea  denotes  an  excitability  of  the  testes  as 
secretory  orphans,  whereby  an  excessive  secretion  or  flux  of  seminal 
fluid  is  easily  provoked,  usually  of  a  thin  spurious  character;  and 
accompanied  with  irritability  of  the  ejaculatory  muscles,  and  of  the 
erector  muscles  of  the  penis  ;  while  the  constitutional  condition  is  one 
of  general  debility. 

The  common  catcse  of  this  state  of  mixed  generative  irritability  and 
constitutional  debility  is  habitual  masturbation  or  self-abuse.  This 
pernicious  habit  is  acquired  often  at  an  early  age,  before  puberty,  by 
evil  example  or  conversation  among  boys,  who  are  intimately  associated 
in  Schools  and  other  Institutions.  A  practice  thus  engendered,  before 
moral  control  has  yet  been  developed,  and  indulged  in  ignorance  of  its 
sad  consequences,  may  be  rectified  only  perhaps  by  marriage,  or  per- 
haps continued  until  it  has  wrecked  its  victim, — physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally.  Spermatori'hoea  is  less  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  suppressed  sexual  desire.  It  seems  also  more  common  in  the 
upper  and  middle,  than  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  regarded  socially ; 
and  among  the  educated  and  studious,  than  among  those  who  have 
early  followed  some  bodily  avocation,  or  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
healthful  games  and  outdoor  pastimes  of  youth. 

At  first,  sensual  emissions  happen  only  occasionally;  once  a  fort- 
night or  in  a  week,  and  usually  in  the  morning  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  or  as  nocturnal  emissions.  After  a  while  they  become  more 
frequent,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  occur  during  the 
day  ;  under  any  slight  emotional  excitement,  a  word  or  even  a  look ; 
or  from  some  slight  irritation,  as  by  the  movement  of  a  carriage,  or 
by  any  straining  exertion,  especially  at  stool.  Ultimately,  the  emissions 
occur  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  daily ; 
the  semen  flowing  back  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  escaping  with 
each  act  of  micturition  or  defecation. 

The  physical  consequences  of  spermatorrhoea  are  evinced  by 
general  debility,  and  disorder  of  the  various  functions;  indigestion, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  breathlessness,  nervousness,  epileptic  and 
amaurotic  symptoms,  or  even  paralysis.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
decay  are  manifested  by  a  general  impairment  of  mental  vigour, 
especially  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  and  loss  of  memory  ;  and  by 
loss  of  moral  courage,  great  depression  of  spirits  and  despondency  or 
despair,  shyness,  reserve,  and  solitariness.  Altogether,  the  pallid, 
vacant-looking,  dejected,  and  lonely  victim  of  spermatorrhoea,  in  its 
advanced  stage,  is  a  wretched  spectacle  which  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 
He  is  often  made  worse,  and  his  mental  sufl^erings  are  aggi-avated,  by_ 
reading  some  of  the  abominable  and  lying  publications  of  quacks  audi 
extortionists;  he  is  thus  also  entrapped  into  their  dens,  where  his} 
worst  fears  are  speedily  confirmed  by  personal  influence,  and  his. 
pecuniary  resources  drained  to  the  last  shilling,  or  incredible  sumsj 
abstracted  for  promised  cure.  In  one  such  case  of  imposition,  agentle^ 
man  came  to  me  for  relief,  whose  penis  was  strangulated  at  the  rooti 
by  means  of  a  broad  metallic  ring,  furnished  with  a  screw  which" 
tightly  compressed  a  plate  of  metal  on  the  urethra ;  the  whole  con-' 
trivance  forming  a  vice  in  which  his  penis  had  been  placed  by  one  of 
the  daily  advertising  impostors  and  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
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wear  for  fhe  ostensible  purpose  of  stopping  seminal  emissions.  Of 
course,  the  pain  of  approaching  strangulation,  daily  increasing,  daily 
compelled  the  patient  to  visit  his  merciless  torturer ;  and  when  the 
poor  victim  came  to  me,  his  penis  had  become  swollen  to  the  size  of  a 
saveloy  sausage,  burying  the  vice,  and  the  integument  was  rapidly 
passing  into  gangrene.  I  removed  this  instrument  of  torture,  only  just 
in  time  to  save  the  organ. 

Sjjasmoclic  Spermatorrhoea  differs  only  from  the  more  passive  form, 
of  seminal  emissions  in  the  increased  irritability  of  the  ejaculatory  and 
erector  muscles  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
where  the  ejaculatory  ducts  open.  It  is  not  unfrequently  coexistent 
with  some  disease  of  the  generative  organs, — stricture,  varicocele,  or 
neuralgia  of  the  testicle,  which  may  be  the  source  of  local  irritation. 
Residence  in  a  hot  climate  seems  to  have  some  predisposing  influence  ; 
and  the  affection  occurs  usually  at  a  later  period  of  life  than  passive 
emissions  in  men,  from  the  ages  of  twenty- live  to  forty. 

Treatment. — The  removal,  if  possible,  of  any  source  of  _  irritation  is 
the  primary  indication.  Thence,  the  habit  of  masturbation  must  be 
corrected,  whenever  its  practice  can  be  discovered  ;  and  the  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  confidential  acknowledgment  respect- 
ing a  matter  of  such  vital  consequence  to  his  health  and  happiness.  The 
influence  of  evil  example  should  also  be  withdrawn,  in  youth ;  and  the 
mind  of  an  adult  patient  may  have  to  be  disabused  of  the  groundless 
apprehensions  which  have  been  instilled  into  it  by  some  rapacious 
impostor.  Any  source  of  local  irritation,  as  a  cause  of  spermatorrhoea, 
must  be  removed  when  practicable. 

Remedial  treatment  comprises  both  constitutional  and  local 
measures.  Constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
tonics  to  restore  a  healthy  state  of  both  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  in  the  use  of  sedatives  to  allay  irritability.  Of  tonics,  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  most  efficacious  ;  and  particularly  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  in  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water  thrice  daily.  Strychnia,  in  doses  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  made  into  a  pill,  with  or  without  the  sulphate  of  iron,  forms  a 
tonic  anti-spasmodic  preparation  of  great  value.  Sedatives  are^  less 
beneficial  than  tonics ;  yet,  in  spasmodic  spermatorrhoea,  a  night  pill  of 
belladonna,  or  of  hyoscyamus  and  camphor,  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously given  to  subdue  the  local  irritability  which  favours  the 
seminal  emissions.  Suppositories  of  pil.  saponis,  ten  grains,  are,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  preferable  as  acting  topically.  The  cold 
hip-bath,  or  sluicing  the  perineum  with  cold  water,  night  and  morning, 
is  a  most  serviceable  local  tonic.  Hygienic  measures  must  also  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  treatment.  A  plain, 
unstimulating,  nutritious  diet  is  essentially  requisite ;  rigorously 
excluding  peppers  and  other  condiments,  which  are  apt  to  irritate  tho 
rectum  and  provoke  seminal  emissions  during  defECcation.  The 
stomach  should  never  be  overloaded  by  a  heavy  meal ;  and  a  daily 
action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by  gentle  aperients,  when  neces- 
sary. A  dinner  pill,  consisting  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill  with 
hyoscyamus,  will  answer  this  purpose  far  better  than  colocynth  or  any 
other  irritant  purgative.  The  invigorating  influence  of  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  of  outdoor  amusements,  with  perhaps  change  to 
a  bracing  climate,  can  scarcely  be  overlooked ;  but  relaxation  from. 
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pSure  S'nll" ^^^""''^  ^"'^  ^^"^^^'^  P^^^^^e  from  the 
piessure  ot  anx  ety,  are  no  less  restorative  ;  while  everv  oncoura<re- 
ment  must  be  given  to  cheerfulness  and  hope.  ^  cncoui.t^c 

All  this  constitutional  treatment  not  unfrequently  fails  to  cure  the 
sp^torrhcm;  the  local  irritability  of  th^  prostatic  urethr still 
lemaining.  Kecourse  must  be  had  to  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  along  the  under  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  urethra,  to  the 
orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

Tbis  method  of  treatment,  first  prominently  brought  into  notice  by 
i^allemand  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  parte- camtique,  or  bv  a 
syrmge-catheter.  The  former  instrument  is  also  a  kind  of  catheter  but 
which  acts  by  protruding  its  end,  carrying  the  caustic.  This  portion 
however,  is  apt  to  be  grasped  by  spasmodic  muscular  action,  and  can 
then  be  returned  only  with  difficulty  into  the  shaft;  or  it  may  perhaps 
become  fixed  m  the  prostatic  urethra,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
instrument,  as  happened  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  on  whom  Dr 
Humphry  was  operating.  In  the  syringe-catheter,  a  piece  of  sponge 
charged  with  a  solution  of  the  caustic,  is  compressed  by  pushing  down 
a  firm  stylet  within  the  catheter ;  whereby  the  solution  is  forced  out  of 
about  a  dozen  minute  apertures  near  the  end  of  the  instrument.  This 
mode  of  applying  the  caustic  has  the  advantage  of  being  safer  and 
more  manageable  than  by  the  porte-caustique.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Erichsen,  who  uses  a  solution  of  the  strength,  generally, 
of  one  drachm  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  water.  In  applying  either 
of  these  instruments,  the  prostatic  urethra  is  known  to  be  reached  by 
the  distance  to  which  the  shaft  has  passed,  and  by  feeling  with  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  also  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  part.  Con- 
siderable irritation,  pain,  and  bloody  or  muco-purulent  discharge, 
follow  the  operation  ;  with  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  the  nocturnal 
emissions.  These  subsiding  in  a  few  days,  the  cure  may  be  complete ; 
or  the  caustic  may  have  to  be  reapplied  when  the  urethra  can  bear  it, 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two ;  and  sometimes  no  good  results  from  the 
treatment. 

Impotence ^  signifies  an  absence,  loss,  or  premature  decay  of  sexual 
and  procreative  power,  with  generally  a  corresponding  negation  of 
sexual  desire.  The  seminal  secretion  may  be  absent;  a  condition  known 
as  Asperma,  and  which  contrasts  with  that  of  Seminal  Mux.  But,  as 
in  that  condition,  any  slight  secretion  is  often  thin  and  spurious ;  not 
containing  spermatozoa,  or  only  in  scanty  quantity. 

It  ^  is  highly  important  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  prostatic 
secretion ;  which  may  be  discharged  from  the  urethra  as  a  tenacious 
fluid,  like  white  of  egg,  in  small  quantity,  and  following  the  urine,  or 
expelled  during  defeecation,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  straining 
effort.  Such  discharge  is  quite  consistent  with  the  full  possession  of 
sexual  and  procreative  power;  or  with  the  absence  of  seminal  fluid,  and 
consequent  impotency. 

The  cause  of  impotence  may  be  some  congenital  or  acquired  defi- 
ciency of,  or  affecting,  the  genital  organs. 

Congenital  impotency  is  sometimes  a  cerebral  imperfection,  as 
occurring  in  idiots;  or  from  a  want  of  that  concurrence  of  forces 
which  is  requisite  for  the  complicated  process  of  generation.  This 
constitutional  impotence  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  dis- 
coverable  imperfection  in  the  organs,  or  any  obvious  defect  of  bodily 
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formation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  associated  witli  full  intellectual  vigour ; 
and  with  a  physique  endowed  with  great  muscular  power,  developed 
also  by  athletic  exercises.  But  more  often,  the  external  indications  of 
virility  are  defective  when  sexual  power  is  wanting. 

Acquired  impotence  may  be  the  result  of  prolonged  sexual  excesses, 
or  of  habitual  physical  exertion ,  in  either  way  exhausting  the  nervous 
energy.  Occasionally,  it  follows  injuries  of  the  head,  and  usually 
when  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Wasting  of  the  testicles  is  then 
perhaps  the  first  announcement  of  generative  failure;  and  this  may 
continue,  or  the  sexual  powei;  gradually  returns. 

The  Treatment  of  Impotence  must  have  reference  to  its  various 
causative  conditions ;  consequently,  it  is  often  incurable. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testici-e. — This  affection  of  the  testis  resembles 
neuralgia  as  occurring  in  other  parts.  The  pain  varies  in  character 
and  severity;  being  sometimes  dull  and  aching,  or  darting  and  so 
acute  as  to  make  the  patient  roll  on  the  floor  in  sweating  agony. 
Often  the  pain  is  paroxysmal. 

Various  causes,  local  and  constitutional,  may  give  rise  to  this  suf- 
fering ;  any  source  of  irritation  in  an  adjacent  organ,  as  stone  in  the 
bladder,  kidney,  or  ureter ;  or  disease  of  any  part  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus ;  varicocele  ;  gastric  or  hepatic  irritation ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a 
depressed  state  of  the  general  health,  especially  as  the  consequence  of 
malarious  influence,  and  then  the  pain  usually  recurs  periodically. 
The  testicle  itself  is  generally  healthy  in  its  structure. 

Treatment  of  a  curative  character  implies  the  discovery  and  removal 
of  the  cause  in  operation,  and  these  requisites  cannot  always  be  ful- 
filled. Tonics,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  are  remedial ;  particularly 
in  the  periodic  form  of  the  neuralgic  affection.  The  hypodermic,  or 
perhaps  the  testicular,  injection  of  morphia  might  be  worthy  of  trial. 
An  ointment  of  aconitina — one  grain  to  a  drachm  of  lard — I  have 
known  to  allay  the  pain ;  or  fomentations  with  hot  water,  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne,  will  sometimes  afford  relief. 

Ought  castration  ever  to  be  performed  as  a  last  resource  to  relieve 
pain,  or  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  patient  ?  The 
question  is  a  serious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  removal  of  an 
organ,  not  structurally  diseased,  and  important  in  itself ;  and  which 
may  almost  at  any  moment  cease  to  afl&ict  the  paiient.  But  this  ques- 
tion should  be  considered  primarily  with  reference  to  the  probability 
of  thus  removing  the  cause  of  neuralgia,  as  this  painful  affectioi.  will 
at  length  undermine  the  general  health,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
urgency  of  the  patient's  request  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  ex- 
plained to  him,  in  an  intermission  of  pain.  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  induced 
by  the  latter  consideration  to  perform  castration  in  three  cases  of  the 
kind ;  and  other  Surgeons  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  the  same- 
Yet  the  operation  is  justifiable  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

_  Malposition  of  the  Testicle.— In  the  fcBtus,  the  testes  are  con- 
tained within  the  abdomen,  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  whence  they  gradu- 
ally descend  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  a  change  of 
situation  which  is  usually  completed  before  birth.  But,  by  an  arrest 
of  development,  this  descent  of  the  testis  may  be  retarded  until  after 
birth,  and  it  may  then  never  take  place  completely.  The  descent  of 
this  organ  is  delayed  till  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  after  birth,  in  about 
one  infant  in  five.    It  occuixed  at  a  later  period  in  many  cases  which 
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camo  under  Sir  A.  Cooper's  observation  ;  tbe  testis  descending  at  from 
one  to  seventeen  years,  or  even  twenty-one  years.  Complete  descent 
tails  to  take  place  m  about  one  person  in  1000;  and  then  the  testis  may 
be  permanently  retained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  in  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  or  m  the  inguinal  canal  just  above  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring.  The  right  or  the  left  testis  is  nearly  equally  liable  to 
these  malpositions ;  and  rarely  it  happens  with  both  testicles. 

_  The  causes  of  any  such  failure  of  descent  would  seem  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency m  the  force,  whether  it  be  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
gubernaculum  or  some  other  force,  whereby  the  descent  of  the  organ 
IS  effected;  or,  sometimes,  an  impediment  to  the  process;  as  an  im- 
perfect development  of  the  mesorchium,  or  adhesion  to  one  of  the 
viscera  or  to  the  abdominal  wall,  consequent  on  intra-uterine  peri- 
tonitis ;  imperfect  patency  of  one  of  the  inguinal  rings,  or  some 
obstacle  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Shortness  of  the  vas  deferens  or  of 
the  spermatic  vessels  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  retention ; 
though  the  cord  is  often  tortuous  or  convoluted. 

The  condition  of  the  retained  testis,  as  to  its  structure  and  function, 
IS  variable.  It  has  been  found  of  full  size,  rarely ;  generally,  it  is 
imperfectly  developed,  being  smaller  than  natural,  and  its  gland- 
tissue  remaining  immature  as  in  the  infantile  organ.  Or,  it  may  be 
atrophied,  and  have  undergone  fibrous  or  fatty  degeneration,  oblite- 
rating any  trace  of  gland-structure.  Functionally,  the  organ  is  incom- 
petent,^ This  want  of  secretory  power  for  the  production  of  sperma- 
tozoa, is  of  little  consequence  when  the  other  testicle  has  descended 
and  is  healthy ;  the  one  organ  being  quite  sufficient  for  generation. 
But  when  both  organs  are  retained,  the  procreative  power  will  usually 
be  completely  wanting;  the  individual  is  absolutely  impotent.  He 
may  have  full  sexual  desire,  power  of  erection,  and  emissions  during 
connection ;  but  the  spurious  seminal  fluid  contains  no  spermatozoa, 
and  has  no  impregnating  influence. 

Diseases  of  retained  Testicle. — The  organ  is  liable  to  inflammation 
and  malignant  disease,  encephaloid  cancer  more  particularly ;  and  or- 
chitis is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  testis  is  lodged  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  the  inflammation  arising  from  gonorrhoea  or  from  injury.  The 
diagnosis  between  a  retained  testis  in  that  situation,  and  inguinal 
hernia,  or  even  bubo,  must  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  symptoms  of 
these  conditions.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  eminent  Surgeons, 
and  Ricord  nearly  mistook  an  inflamed  testis  for  a  bubo.  Congenital 
liernia  not  unfrequently  accompanies  and  complicates  undescended 
testis  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  testis  may  be  unable  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  truss  requisite  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia  ; 
while  in  an  operation  some  difficulty  is  often  experienced,  owing  to 
adhesion  of  the  gland  and  bowel. 

Mis-descent  of  the  testicle  sometimes  takes  place  ;  the  organ  having 
descended  within  the  abdomen,  it  escapes  into  the  perineum  near  the 
anus,  or  into  the  pelvis ;  or  through  the  crural  ring  and  saphenous 
opening,  thence  upwards  upon  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  simulate  crural 
hernia,  or  is  lodged  behind  the  fascia  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigh. 

Inversion  of  an  undescended  testis  is  occasionally  met  with ;  the 
vas  deferens  and  epididymis  presenting  forwards,  and  the  body  of  the 
organ  looking  backwards.    The  diagnosis  of  any  diseased  condition  is 
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then  rendered  more  difficult.  If  hydrocele  coexists,  the  fluid  swelling 
will  be  situated  behind  the  testicle. 

Diseases  of  the  Vesicul2E  Seminales. 

These  two  oblong,  sacculated  receptacles  for  semen  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  and  converge  from  behind  forwards  to  the  base  of  the 
prostate;  the  vasa  deferentia  come  forwards  between  them  to  that 
gland,  and  each  vas  there  joins  with  the  opening  of  the  corresponding 
seminal  vesicle,  to  form  the  common  ejaculatorj  ducts.  Thus  situated 
and  connected,  the  seminal  vesicles  are  not  uncommonly  diseased  m 
company  with  the  testicles,  or  sometimes  independently  of  those 
organs ;  and  these  diseases  may  induce  or  aggravate  disease  of  the 
bladder,  and  less  frequently,  of  the  rectum. 

The  seminal  vesicles  are  subject  to  inflammatwn,  arising  inde- 
pendently or  in  consequence  of  gonorrhoea;  and  they  are  liable  to 
chronic  enlargement,  especially  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  to 
malignant  disease. 

Diagnosis  is  much  facilitated  by  the  situation  of  these  bodies,  as 
they  lie  within  reach  of  the  finger  passed  into  the  rectum. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 


CHAPTER  LXVII.* 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

A  LIMITED  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  some  of  the  Diseases  which, 
affecting  or  specially  pertaining  to  the  Female  Genital  Organs,  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  general  Surgeon;  and  principally  with 
regard  to  the  operative  procedures  requisite  for  their  cure. 

These  Diseases  relate  to— (1)  the  External  Organs,  or  the  Vulva,  in 
its  several  parts,  and  the  Vagina;  with  which  may  be  conveniently 
associated  the  Perineum;  (2)  the  Vterii,s,  and  Fallopian  Tubes;  (3) 
the  Ovaries. 

The  External  Organs  are  also  liable  to  Injuries;  in  the  form  of 
Wounds  of  the  Vulva,  or  of  the  Vagina,  and  Laceration  of  the  Peri- 
neum ;  or  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Bodies. 

(1.)  External  Organs. — Wounds  of  the  Vulva  present  nothing 
peculiar,  excepting  the  proneness  to  copious  haemorrhage,  owing  to  the 
natural  vascularity  of  the  labia,  nymphge,  and  clitoris.  But  the  tendency 
to  primary  union  is  remarkable.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  by  suture 
and  simple  dressing. 

Wounds  of  the  Vagina  are  even  more  rare  than  of  the  vulva.  In 
Mr.  Erichsen's  practice,  a  remarkable  case  happened ;  a  cedar  pencil, 
five  inches  long  and  cut  to  a  point,  had  been  forced  up  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  of  a  young  woman  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  there  it  transfixed  two  coils  of  the  small  intestine.  After  a 
sojourn  of  eight  months,  it  was  extracted  by  an  incision  through,  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  Poupart's 
*  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Robert  Barnes,  M,D. 
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ligament,  wliere  its  point  was  engaged  in  the  fascia  transversalis.  It 
Lad  occasioned  repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis,  and  after  its  extraction 
death  resulted  from  that  cause.    There  is  a  specimen  in  St  G^.or^^^^^ 

Laceration  OF  the  PEEINEUM.-This  injury  happens  occasionally 
during  parturition  ;  m  consequence  of  the  large  size  of  the  foetal  head 
or  trom  rigidity  of  the  perineum ;  or  sometimes  under  operations 
manual  or  instrumental,  skilfully  or  unskilfully  executed.  Durino^ 
parturition  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  perineum  occurs  in  the  passa-e 
oi  the  foetal  head.  It  varies  considerably  in  its  extent  and  consequence 
ir'erineal  laceration  may  be  regarded  as  of  four  degrees :  that  which  is 
limited  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum;  that  which  extends 
backwards_ through  the  whole  length  of  the  perineum  to  the  sphincter 
ani ;  that  m  which  the  sphincter  is  torn  through  ;  that  in  which  not 
only  IS  the  sphincter  torn  through,  but  where  more  or  less  of  the  recto- 
vaginal septum  is  also  torn.  A  combination  of  laceration  and  slough- 
ing is  sometimes  met  with;  the  perineum  being  torn  through,  and 
the  recto-vaginal  septum  destroyed  by  sloughing,  from  prolonged 
impaction  of  the  foetal  head.  The  fissure,  directly  resulting  from 
laceration  and  increased  by  loss  of  the  septal  substance,  may  be  com- 
plicated also  by  the  subsequent  formation  of  dense  bands  of  imperfect 
cicatrix ;  thus  presenting  the  most  difficult  form  of  lesion  in  regard  to 
treatment. 

The  consequences  of  laceration  depend  upon  its  extent.  Whenever 
it  passes  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perineum,  and  especially 
when  it  involves  the  sphincter  ani  and  perhaps  the  septum,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  of  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  all  these  parts  ;  and  with  the  latter  condition, 
as  depending  on  the  sphincter  having  given  way,  there  will  also  be 
inability  to  retain  the  f^ces— incontinence  of  faeces.  This  trouble  is 
especially  marked  when  the  stools  are  loose  or  liquid. 

Treatment. — Operative  interference  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
degrees  of  perineal  laceration,  except  that  of  a  slight  rent  in  the  front 
margin  of  the  perineum.  This  will,  generally,  heal  by  rest  and  clean- 
liness, with  perhaps  an  occasional  touch  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  operation,  in  each  of  the  other  degrees  of  further  laceration,  is 
essentially  the  same  ;  a  plastic  procedure,  which  consists  in  freely 
paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  bringing  them  together  by  quilled 
sutures,  to  procure  union  by  adhesion.   Prior  to  operation,  the  patient's 
general  health  should  be  brought  into  the  best  possible  state,  and  any 
source  of  local  irritation  removed  ;  as  these  two  conditions  will  mainly 
determine  a  successful  result.    The  operation  is  then  performed  as 
follows : — The  bowels  having  been  thoroughly  emptied,  chloroform  is 
administered,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  lithotomy  position ;  a  duck- 
billed speculum  is  passed  into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  elevate  the  upper 
floor,  and  thoroughly  expose  the  perineal  fissure.    This  must  then  be 
freely  pared  throughout  its  depth  and  extent,  on  either  side  ;  thus  to 
prepare  two  raw  surfaces,  together  of  nearly  a  horseshoe  shape.  Im- 
mediate or  primary  operation. — This  should  be  performed  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.    When  the  opportunity  for  this 
is  offered,  no  paring  of  the  surface  is  usually  necessary.    But  occa- 
sionally an  irregular  mass  of  connective  tissue  projects  so  as  to  inter- 
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fere  with  neat  apposition  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wound.  Such  a  mass 
may  be  snipped  off.  The  parts  are  then  brought  together  by  suture. 
Beginniug  at  the  hindmost  part,  a  moderately  curved  needle,  either 
mounted  on  a  handle  or  carried  by  forceps,  is  passed  deeply  into  the 
tissues  just  behind  the  level  of  the  anus.  It  is  carried  across,  well 
buried  beneath  the  raw  surface,  to  emerge  at  the  opposite  side  at  the 
same  level.  A  second  suture  is  passed  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  front,  also  buried  beneath  the  surface.  Two  or  three 
more  sutures  are  passed  so  that  they  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  The  width  of  the  raw  surface  averages  about  an  inch.  Unless 
the  surface  be  thoroughly  pared,  so  as  to  form  a  good  thick  cushion 
instead  of  only  a  thin  cutaneous  support,  the  tendency  to  prolapsus 
will  continue;  and  any  point  of  undenuded  sarface  will  probably  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening.  Hsemorrhage  is 
often  rather  free,  and  the  fissure  should  not  be  brought  together  until 
this  has  ceased.  Ice  is  the  best  styptic.  Division  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
on  each  side  of  the  coccyx,  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  in 
order  that  its  action  should  be  paralyzed  and  all  tension  of  the  part  be 
ovei'come.  This  addition  to  the  operation  may  be  useful,  when  the 
laceration  passes  high  up  into  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  The  parts 
having  ceased  to  bleed,  and  coming  freely  together  into  easy  apposi- 
tion, the  quilled  sutures  are  applied  at  as  many  points  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  surfaces  into  one  line  of  union.  For  this  pur- 
pose, two  pieces  of  bougie  may  be  used ;  or  two  quills,  rods  of  glass, 
or  perforated  metal  or  ivory  bars.  Fine  whipcord  is  the  best  material 
for  the  sutures.  By  the  thickness  of  the  raw  surfaces,  and  the  firm 
support  of  the  lateral  rods,  the  superficial  edges  of  the  fissure  are  often 
seen  to  be  everted.  In  concluding  the  operation,  therefore,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  bring  the  edges  together  with  a  few  points  of  ordinary 
interrupted  suture  ;  using  metallic  wire  in  preference  to  fine  silk.  But 
some  operators  discard  the  quills,  trusting  to  simple  twisting, 
C.  Brooke  had  the  earliest  successes  with  his  bead-sutures. 

J/^e?--treatment  is  very  important.  It  consists  in  preventing  any 
intestinal  action  for  eight  or  nine  days,  by  keeping  the  patient  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  of  opium ;  and  averting  any  dribbling  of 
urine  over  the  raw  edges,  by  retaining  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  fur- 
nished with  a  long  india-rubber  tube  to  carry  off  the  urine  free  of  the 
person.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  parts  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  strength  must  be  maintained  by  abundant  fluid  nourishment.  The 
sutures  should  not  be  removed  for  a  week  ;  and  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  be  still  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  lest  the  recently 
united  parts  might  yield. 

The  prolonged  recumbency  incidental  to  this  operation  exerts  a 
further  beneficial  influence  in  relieving  the  prolapsus.  The  turgid  and 
ulcerated  os  uteri  recovers  a  healthy  state,  and  the  relaxed  uterine 
ligaments  have  time  to  regain  their  tension. 

The  results  of  this  operation  require  further  investigation.  But 
the  extent  of  laceration,  and  sometimes  loss  of  substance,  materially 
affect  the  issue.  When  the  laceration  involves  the  sphincter  ani,  and 
is  consequently  attended  with  incontinence  of  faeces,  an  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  perineum  will  effectually  afford  the  support 
necessary  for  control  over  defaecation.  But  the  lesser  evil  consequence 
of  such  laceration— prolapsus— will  be  less  certainly  remedied.  It  may 
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be  cured  temporarily,  the  prolapsus  subsequently  returning.  Failures 
of  the  operation  sometimes  occur  ;  more  often  as  the  result  of  extensive 
laceration,  and  perhaps  loss  of  substance.  If  the  patient's  health  is 
bad,  or  if  erysipelas  or  other  Hospital  infection  supervene,  the  wound 
may  slough,  and  union  be  frustrated.  Recto-vaginal  fistula  is  an 
occasional  result,  principally  from  incompleteness  of  the  operation 
itself. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Yagina. — Various  foreign  bodies  may  be 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  accidentally  or  intentionally,  and  in  the 
latter  case  occasionally  with  malicious  intent.  Thus,  by  a  fall,  the 
spike  of  an  iron  railing  has  been  knov/n  to  enter  the  vagina  ;  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  there  is  a  glass  tumbler 
which  a  woman  had  thrust  into  her  vagina,  for  some  purpose  best 
known  to  herself ;  and  I  have  extracted  a  piece  of  swollen  sponge 
from  the  os  uteri,  which  a  young  woman  had  passed  up  her  vagina, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  liability  to  conception  from  sexual 
intercourse. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
vagina  depends  upon  their  nature,  the  amount  of  damage  done,  and 
the  period  of  impaction.  A  hard,  rough  body,  forcibly  thrust  up  the 
passage,  is  often  productive  of  copious  hmmorrhage,  especially  by  lacera- 
tion of  the  labia  externally.  Hasmorrhage  from  lesions  of  the  vagina 
may  mostly  be  stopped  by  pressure,  or  by  plugging,  aided  by  styptics, 
as  perchloride  of  iron  or  tincture  of  iodine.  But  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  pass  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  wire  suture,  well  under 
the  bleeding  surface.  On  twisting  the  suture,  bleeding  is  commonly 
controlled.  A  pointed  body  ma,j  pe7-forate  the  vagina,  as  in  Mr.  Erich- 
sen's  case  of  punctured  wound  already  mentioned.  The  continued 
impaction  of  A  foreign  body  gives  rise  to  vaginitis  and  discharge, 
requiring  appropriate  treatment,  even  when  the  substance  has  been 
removed. 

Diseases  op  the  External  Genitals. — Hypertrophy  of  the  Labia, 
OR  OF  THE  Clitoris. — These  parts  are  liable  to  enlargement,  of  a  fibro- 
cellular  character,  as  thickened  and  pendulous  labia;  or  sometimes 
forming  an  apparently  distinct  outgrowth.  This  hypertrophy,  or 
tumour,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  prolonged  irritation,  in  connection 
with  some  fissure  of  the  part,  or  from  morbid  vaginal  discharge.  A 
fibro-cellular  outgrowth  of  the  clitoris,  which  had  attained  to  the  size 
of  a  very  large  cocoa-nut  and  weighed  thirty  ounces,  was  removed  at 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  I  gave  a  short  description  of  the  growth 
in  the  Lancet,  August,  1857. 

Excision  is  the  only  remedy  for  these  conditions.  Haemorrhage  is 
often  profuse,  the  blood  coming  from  a  number  of  small  vessels.  A 
good  precaution,  therefore,  is  to  transfix  the  base  of  the  mass  by  means 
of  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  sutures,  before  using  the  knife.  The  out- 
o-rowth  form  of  hypertrophy  may  be  removed  with  less  hemorrhage, 
by  ecraseur  or  ligature,  or  the  galvanic  cautery- wire. 

Condylomata  or  VERROCii  are  of  common  occurrence,  in  consequence 
of  prolonged  irritation  from  syphilitic  or  gonorrhteal  discharge,  and 
uncleanliness.  A  large  cauliflower  mass  is  at  length  formed.  Its 
removal  can  sometimes  be  effected,  like  warts  of  the  prepuce  m  males, 
by  dusting  the  part  with  a  powder  consisting  of  equal  proportions  of 
piilverized  savine  and  copper.    Excision,  however,  must  generally  be 
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resorted  to  when  the  mass  is  considerable ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
most  readily  with  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 

Abscess  of  the  lahium  forms,  not  unfrequently,  in  consequence  of 
some  injury  to  the  part  in  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  most  liable  to 
happen  soon  after  marriage,  when  the  parts  are  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  attrition  ;  and  in  prostitutes,  from  the  contingencies  of  promiscuous 
intercourse.  The  abscess  seems  to  arise  by  rupture  of  one  of  the  veins 
in  the  labium  ;  and  when  it  bursts  on  the  inner  side,  after  the  lapse  of 
perhaps  only  a  few  days,  or  is  laid  open  by  incision,  it  discharges  a 
mixture  of  venous  blood  and  fcetid  pus. 

Cystic  Tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  external  genitals.  They  occur  in  two  situations  ; 
either  about  an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  vulva,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  vagina,  and  as  the  result  of  enlarge- 
ment of  Cowper's  glands ;  or  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  labia,  where 
the  cyst  attains  to  a  larger  size — that  of  a  chestnut  or  even  a  small 
orange,  and  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  a  mucous  follicle.  In 
both  situations,  the  cysts  contain  a  glairy  fluid,  perhaps  tinged  with 
blood  from  any  slight  injury  of  the  part. 

Diagnosis. — Cysts  may  be  distinguished  from  abscess  by  the  absence 
of  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  of  such  symptoms  in  the  history  of 
origin.  But  a  cyst,  sometimes  becoming  the  seat  of  inflammation,  is 
converted  into  an  abscess.  The  diagnosis  will  then  be  most  difficult  or 
impossible,  unless  the  patient's  own  evidence  can  be  trusted  as  to  the 
previously  distinct  formation  of  a  cystic  swelling.  From  inguinal 
hernia  descending  into  the  labium,  a  cyst  is  distinguished  by  its  incom- 
pressibility,  irreducibility,  and  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing. 
Puncture  of  the  swelling  may  of  course  be  resorted  to  in  any  doubtful 
case,  when  the  possibility  of  hernia  is  excluded  from  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Any  such  labial  or  vaginal  cyst  can  usually  be  oblite- 
rated by  a  free  incision,  and  the  introduction  of  a  strip  of  lint  to 
provoke  suppurative  granulation  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Ex- 
cision offers  a  more  speedy  cure ;  but  the  dissection,  easy  in  itself,  is 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  free  haemorrhage  from  the  vascular 
texture  of  the  labium.  This  may  be  arrested  by  pressure  with  a  com- 
press and  T  bandage. 

Fibrous  tumour  occasionally  forms  in  the  labium,  having  usually  a 
pyriform  shape,  and  a  firm,  somewhat  elastic  consistence ;  sometimes 
attaining  to  a  considerable  bulk,  so  as  to  hang  between  the  thighs. 
But  it  is  painless,  and  not  prone  to  ulceration,  although  its  increasino- 
size  demands  surgical  interference  to  remove  a  mechanical  inconve^ 
nience.  The  diagnosis  must  be  made  betwixt  this  labial  fibrous  tumour 
and  a  similar  growth,  the  peduncle  of  which  proceeds  deeply  from 
within  the  pelvis,  but  the  tumour  appears  in  the  labium.  Then 
having  defined  its  base,  the  tumour  may  be  easily  and  safely  excised; 
with  little  loss  of  blood,  as  the  fibrous  texture  is  only  slightly  vascular 
When  the  growth  is  sessile,  and  embedded  in  the  labium,  enucleation 
can  sometimes  be  performed ;  an  incision  being  made,  the  tumour  is 
readily  shelled  out.  Fatty  tumour  of  the  labium  is  far  more  rare  and 
may  be  distmguished  by  its  soft,  inelastic  consistence,  and  smaller' size. 
But  the  treatment  is  similar, — removal  by  excision. 

Epfthelial  Cancer  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  labia  and  vagina. 
It  presents  the  same  characters  as  in  other  parts.  An  irre^^ular  under- 
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inmoci,  induratod  margin,  an  unhealthy  grey  surface,  and  a  tendency  to 
the  production  of  warty  granulations,  and  liability  to  bleed,  are  its 
most  distinctive  appearances.  It  may  commence  in,  or  extend  'into  and 
up,  the  vagina;  converting  this  passage  into  a  hard,  solid,  open  tube, 
having  a  tuberculated  surface,  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  This  state  of  the 
vagina  was  well  marked  in  a  patient  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital. 
The  inguinal  glands  speedily  become  infected.  This  affection  occurs 
most  frequently  after  middle  age. 

Treatment. — The  disease  may  be  removed  by  excision  or  by  caustic; 
and  any  affected  glands  must  also  be  extirpated.  In  the  case  just 
referred  to,  I  freely  cauterized  the  interior  of  the  vagina  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  but  only  with  temporary  benefit.  A  speedy  return  of  the 
disease  is  the,  perhaps,  invariable  result  of  any  interference. 

Bodent  ulcer  is  very  rarely  met  with  on  the  female  genitals.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  epithelial  cancer,  by  the  absence  of  warty 
growth,  by  its  slow  progress,  and  by  the  freedom  of  the  glands  from 
infection. 

This  disease  is  amenable  to  excision. 

Yascular  or  Erectile  Tumours  not  uncommonly  grow  near,  or 
just  within,  the  meatus  urinarius.  Such  tumours  are  broad-based  or 
pedunculated,  of  small  size,  red  and  disposed  to  bleed,  sensitive  or 
painful.  Pain  in  micturition,  and  in  sexual  intercourse,  with  occa- 
sional bleeding,  lead  to  an  examination,  and  then  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion is  discovei-ed. 

Treatment. — Complete  removal  of  the  growth  is  the  only  cure,  and 
this  may  be  effected  by  excision  with  curved  scissors,  ligature,  or 
cauteiy.  The  submucous  base  must  be  removed  with  the  growth ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  expose  the  part  for  operation, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform. 

(Edema  of  the  vulva  is  not  very  uncommon,  the  labia  becoming 
swollen  and  tense,  very  painful,  or  affected  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  and  sometimes  cracked  or  ulcerated.  This  condition  more 
often  depends  on  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy,  or  in  connection  with  ascites  or  general  anasarca ;  but  it 
may  also  be  symptomatic  of  an  enfeebled  constitution, — resembling  a 
similar  oedema  or  anasarca  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male.  Treatment 
will  have  perhaps  little  effect,  when  the  cause  cannot  be  removed ;  but, 
as  a  topical  application,  an  astringent  ointment — acetate  of  lead  oint- 
ment, 3^-5  with  the  extract  of  opium,  ^i- — may,  according  to  my  exjje- 
rience,  prove  most  beneficial.  Indeed,  I  have  known  the  swelling  thus 
subdued,  and  relief  afforded,  when  otherwise  life  was  unendurable. 
This  should  be  combined  with  quinine  and  iron,  as  a  tonic,  with  a 
nourishing  diet,  in  a  broken  state  of  the  constitution. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  vems  of  the  labia,  or  involving  the  whole 
vulva,  is  sometimes  consequent  on  pregnancy  or  a  uterine  tumour. 
Inflammation  or  hgemorrhage  from  ruptui*e  of  the  veins  is  apt  to 
occur;  the  latter  especially  daring  child-birth.  The  usual  treatment 
must  be  adopted :  the  recumbent  position,  and  cold  lotions ;  or,  iu 
the  event  of  haemorrhage,  compression  or  ligature  of  the  bleeding 
vessel. 

Fruritus  of  the  labia,  or  of  the  entire  vulva,  is  another  complaint ; 
and  of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances.    The  labia — not  swollen 
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at  first — become  thickened  and  hardened,  sometimes  cracked,  and 
exude  a  serous  fluid,  which  drying  on  the  parts,  stiffens  them  the 
more ;  but  this  state  is  produced  by  the  incessant  scratching  in  vain  to 
relieve  the  unbearable  itching.  This  labial  pruritus  is  mostly  met  with 
ill  married  women,  during  the  turn  of  life;  and  it  seems  to  proceed 
from  some  ovarian  excitement,  evinced  by  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
one  or  other  iliac  region  ;  which  is  aggravated  at  the  menstrual  period, 
and  accompanied  with  a  rejuvenescence  of  morbid  sexual  desire,  and 
perhaps  leucorrhoea.  Any  local  treatment  to  the  part  affected  will 
rarely  succeed ;  but  blistering  over  the  apparent  source  of  irritation 
has,  I  have  found,  dispelled  the  torment  from  which  the  patient 
suffered.    It  is  important  to  cure  any  complicating  uterine  disorder. 

Closure  of  the  Labia,  or  of  the  Vagina. — As  the  result  of  slight 
malformation,  it  often  happens  that  the  Labia  are  adherent,  leaving 
perhaps  a  pin-hole  opening  for  the  trickling  escape  of  urine.  This 
defect  is  usually  discovered  in  infancy,  when  the  adhesion  can  be  easily 
separated. 

Treatment  consists  in  simply  running  a  probe  between  the  labia,  and 
then  inserting  a  strip  of  oiled  lint  to  prevent  reunion.  The  cure  is 
generally  permanent. 

Atresia^  or  even  absence  of  the  Vagina  is  occasionally  met  with.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  absence  or  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  uterus.    In  exploring  to  determine  the  exact  condition  of 
things,  when  there  is  apparent  absence  of  the  vagina,  a  sound  should 
be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  a  finger  into  the  rectum.    The  nature 
and  amount  of  tissue  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  can  thus  be 
determined,  and  by  carrying  the  finger  high  up  into  the  rectum,  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  if  present,  can  be  felt.,  A  vagina  can  be  con- 
structed by  a  careful  combination  of  incisions  and  stretchings,  avoiding 
the  urethra  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rectum  on  the  other.    This  pro° 
•  ceedmg  is  commonly  best  carried  on  at  several  sittings.    Dr.  Barnes 
:  relates  a  case  where  impregnation  took  place  after  such  restoration, 
land  others  in  which  the  subjects  married  and  did  well.    After  the 
'  operation  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  contraction.    This  is  counter- 
1  acted  by  wearing  a  Hodge  pessary  or  a  vaginal  dilator  for  some 
1  time. 

Closure  of  the  Vagina,  as  the  result  of  malformation  or  sometimes 
<ot  adhesive  inflammation  in  early  life,  is  a  defect  less  apt  to  attract 
I  attention,  and  seldom  discovered  until  the  period  of  menstruation. 
-Amenorrhoea,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  "occult  menstruation" 
Ithen  arises  from  accumulated  retention  of  the  menstrual  secretion 
i  his  IS  attended  with  a  sense  of  bearing-down  weight  in  the  perineum 
1  which  suggest  the  necessity  for  an  examination.  Closure  of  the  vagina 
imay  also  result  from  cicatrices  following  on  sloughing  from  iniurv 
(during  labour.  o     &  j  j 

Treatment  here  also,  consists  in  opening  the  vagina,  and  tearing 
.asunder  the  adherent  walls  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  • 
jand  then  introducing  a  pledget  of  oiled  lint,  until  the  surfaces  have 
mealed  separately. 

Imperforate  Eyvien  is  another  occasion  of  occluded  vagina.  This 
cdefect  also  will  probably  remain  undiscovered  until  publrty  The 
•       fT      "^^^''^^^  fl^i'l  at  length  causes  distension 
voni  imperforate  and  thickened  hymen  beyond  the 
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vulva,  with  a  bearing-down  weight  ;   while  an  elastic,  fluctuating 
tumour  can  sometimes  be  folt  above  the  pubes  or  in  the  iliac  fossa. 

Treatment. — An  aperture  must  be  made  in  the  hymen  ;  and  this 
may  be  done  by  puncture  with  a  trocar,  and  then  enlarging  the  open- 
ing with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  by  making  a  free  crucial  incision. 
Complete  removal  of  the  hymen,  by  dissection,  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Baker  Brown  ;  but  this  extreme  procedure  seems  unnecessary 
for  the  functional  freedom  of  the  vagina,  and  indeed  might  be  followed 
by  cicatricial  stricture.  In  either  mode  of  freeing  the  passage,  the 
urethra  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  a  precaution  less  easily  observed 
when  "  the  hymen  is  removed  entire  by  a  circular  incision."  An  open- 
ing having  been  made,  the  retained  menstrual  fluid  is  discharged,  often 
in  a  very  large  quantity,  of  syrupy  consistence,  and  sometimes  of  offen- 
sive odour.  The  relief  thus  afforded  is  immediate.  But  the  danger 
and  fatality  of  this  simple  operative  procedure  is  considerable.  Perito- 
nitis often  ensues ;  not  of  a  puerperal  or  contagious  character,  as  was 
formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Blundell  and  others,  but  apparently  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  menstrual  fluid  finding  its  way  upwards 
through  the  free  extremity  of  the  Tallopian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  by  rupture  of  the  tube,  which,  with  the  uterus,  had 
previously  undergone  dilatation  from  backward  distension  with  the 
accumulated  fluid.  That  either  of  these  two  events  should  happen 
after  the  relief  of  tension  by  operation  is  remarkable ;  yet  they  seem 
to  be  established  by  the  observations  of  Bernutz,  Goupil,  and  Jonathan 
Hutchinson. 

Partial  imperforate  hymen  is  occasionally  met  with.    This  con-  [ 
dition,  however,  is  no  barrier  to  marriage,  or  to  impregnation ;  or 
even  to  parturition,  the  hymen  rupturing,  usually,  under  pressure  of 
the  foetal  head. 

Incision  will  be  desirable  to  free  the  patient  from  any  unhappy 
matrimonial  restraint. 

Stricture  of  the  Vagina,  having  a  fibrous  or  carcinomatous  character, 
may  occur,  as  in  the  rectum  or  other  canals.  Fibrous  stricture  is  the 
result  of  inflammatory  deposit,  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue ;  or  it 
may  appear  in  the  form  of  cicatrix,  consequent  on  ulceration.  Either 
such  condition  would  interfere  with  sexual  intercourse  and  parturi- 
tion ;  or  prevent  the  free  discharge  of  mucous  and  menstrual  fluid. 
Examination  with  the  finger  will  readily  detect  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  which  may  be  brought  into  view  by  using  a  speculum.  The  i 
stricture  will  generally  yield  to  gradual  dilatation,  by  means  of  bougies  ' 
or  tents  of  compressed  sponge  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  or  advisable 
to  cautiously  incise  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  on  either  side  of  the  vagina, — thus  avoiding 
the  bladder  above  and  the  rectum  below  ;  afterwards  maintaining  the 
passage  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  pessary.  Can- 
cerous stricture  requires  no  special  notice  ;  its  pathology  and  treatment 
having  reference  to  the  disease  which  produces  this  condition  of 
stricture.  Dilatation  will  have  no  good  effect,  curative  or  even 
temporary. 

•  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Sphincter  Vagince — Vaginismus. — This  | 
affection  is  usually  characterized  by  extreme  dread  of  sexual  approach  I 
or  even  of  examination  by  touch.  The  spasmodic  contraction  is  partly  1 
reflex,  the  result  of  pain  on  touch,  partly — perhaps  mainly — hysterical.  | 
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The  nervous  system,  indeed,  is  not  seldom  deeply  impaired  by  the  con- 
fiuuance  of  the  local  distress,  and  the  attendant  marital  disappointment. 
I'jxamination  should  be  conducted  under  ansesthesia,  and  this  must  be 
1  o  the  surgical  degree,  in  order  to  subdue  the  rej3.ex  irritability.  Then, 
s  imetimes,  no  local  condition  is  found,  beyond  smallness  of  the  vulva. 
Often  the  hymen,  even  after  months  of  married  life,  is  unbroken.  At 
other  times  remains  of  the  hymen  are  seen,  as  caruncles  or  an  iraper- 
tect  ring,  red,  inflamed,  irritable.    Generally  distension  is  not  difliculfc 
(luring  aneesthesia ;  but  sometimes  the  vulvar  ring  is  rigid.    There  are 
three  principal  methods  of  treatment.    The  first  is  forcible  stretching, 
cither  by  Barnes'  speculum,  or  by  the  thumbs  or  fingers  back  to  back, 
'riie  second  is  to  nick  the  perineum  at  the  fourchette  or  the  vulva 
with  a  knife,  or  to  divide  the  sphincter  vaginte  by  subcutaneous 
incision.    The  third,  frequently  the  most  effectual,  is  to  dissect  off  in 
a  ring  the  remains  of  the  hymen.    This  removes  the  main  source  of 
.peripheral  iri-itation.    After  any  method,  it  is  useful  to  abstain  for  a 
while  from  sexual  relations,  and  to  wear  for  some  hours  daily  a  vaginal 
(idilator.     This  acts  by  wearing  out  the  sphincteric  irritability,  by 
aaccustoming  the  parts  to  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  and  by  giving 
rrest.     In  minor  cases,  this  plan  is  often  sufficient  by  itself.  The 
tidyspareunia  disappears,  and  pregnancy  has  often  resulted.  Constitu- 
ttional  treatment,  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health  and  to 
sstrengthen  the  nervous  system,  should  go  on  pcuri  passu  with  the 
ssurgical  treatment. 

Rectal  and  Vaginal  PiSTULa;. — Fistulous  openings  may  exist  in 
ithe  Female  Organs ;  between  the  rectum  and  vagina, — Becto-Vaginal 
IFistula ;  or  between  the  bladder  and  vagina, —  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula. 
IThese  Fistulse,  and  their  modifications,  have  already  been  described,  as 
tthus  designated,  in  previous  parts  of  this  work. 

Prolapsus  VAGiNiE. — A  falling  down  of  the  vagina  is  liable  to 
ooccur ;  either  in  its  anterior  wall,  with  protrusion  of  the  bladder,  con- 
sstituting  Gystocele ;  or  in  its  posterior  wall,  forming  Bectocele.  These 
cconditions  present  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  rugous  walls  of 
tthe  vagina,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  prolapsus  of  the  uterus, 
iin  which  the  os  uteri  descends,  as  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
pprotrusion.  The  sense  of  bearing  down,  and  constant  vaginal  dis- 
ccharge— with  the  vesical  irritability  in  cystocele^ — usually  compel  the 
ppatient  to  seek  relief. 

Treatment  may  be  palliative  or  curative.  The  former  consists  in 
rretuming  the  protrusion,  and  supporting  it  by  the  introduction  of  a 
pproperly  shaped  pessary.  Curative  treatment  consists  in  having  re- 
ccourse  to  a  plastic  operation ;  by  paring  off  a  strip  of  mucous  mem- 
bbrane  from  below  the  meatus  on  one  side  round  to  the  same  point  on 
Hhe  other  side,  and  uniting  the  raw  surfaces  by  suture.  The  width  and 
Idength  of  the  strip  should  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  prolapsus ; 
tlhe  object  being  to  sufficiently  narrow  the  canal  for  the  permanent  sup- 
pport  of  the  protrusion.  As  after  other  plastic  procedures  relating  to 
tthese  parts,  the  bowels  should  be  confined  by  opium,  and  scrupulous 
^attention  paid  to  cleanliness ;  a  catheter  communicating  with  an 
iindia-rubber  tube  is  retained  in  the  bladder  to  carry  off  the  urine. 

Tumours. — The  vagina  may  be  the  seat  of  tumours,  springing  from 
itits  walls.  Mucous  or  fibrous  polypi,  cystic  tumours,  and  vascular 
growths  are  here  found.    Their  relations  must  be  carefully  made  out 
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Fig.  966. 


before  resorting  to  any  operation.  When  the  tumoiir  grows  from  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  rectal  examination  will 
determine  this  question. 

Removal  of  these  tumours  can  be  effected  by  ex- 
cision or  ligature. 

(2.)  The  Uterus  is  subject  to  various  Displace- 
ments ;  and  to  the  formation  of  Tumours,  benign  and 
malignant. 

Displacements  comprise  :  various  alterations  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus, — Anteversion, 
Retroversion,  Lateroversion,  right  or  left ;  correspond- 
ing forms  of  Flexion  or  bending  of  the  uterus  upon 
itself ;  and  Prolapsus,  which,  when  complete,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Procidentia. 

The  causes  of  these  displacements  are  often  con- 
genital, but  still  more  frequently  accidental.  They 
commonly  date  from  labour,  and  are  attended  by 
imperfect  involution  of  the  organ.  Exertion  sudden 
and  forcible,  or  long  continued,  causing  pressure 
upon  the  softened  uterus,  turns  the  fundus  back- 
wards or  forwards,  depressing  it.  Engorgement  and 
hyperplasia  ensuing,  the  bulk  of  the  oi'gan  is  increased, 
and  this  increased  leverage  acting  upon  the  fundus, 
inci'eases  and  maintains  the  displacement.  In  many 
cases  of  retroflexion  the  enlarged  body  of  the  uterus 
is  locked  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  underneath  the 
projecting  promontory. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  complicating 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  mechanical  rectification.  As 
a  rule,  engorgement,  inflammation,  hyperplasia,  en- 
largement, will  not  be  effectually  treated  until  the 
uterus  is  maintained  in  due  position.  This  is  the 
essential  condition  of  successful  treatment.  ^  The 
mere  reposition  by  finger  or  sound  (Eig.  966)  is  only 
useful  for  diagnosis.  That  it  can  be  so  effected 
proves  freedom  from  adhesions  or  other  obstacle. 
But  the  displacement  is  almost  certain  to  recur,  unless 
the  body  of  the  uterus  be  supported  in  its  proper 
position  by  a  suitable  pessary.  For  prolapsus  and 
retroversion,  and  for  retroflexion,  some  modification 
of  Hodge's  lever-pessary  can  generally  be  relied  upon. 
They  are  best  made  of  flexible  metal,  which  admits 
of  accurate  moulding  to  suit  the  particular  case. 
Vulcanite  rings,  soft  or  hard  rubber  pessaries,  are 
open  to  serious  objections  :  they  cannot  be  so  nicely 
fitted,  and  they  become  foul  and  irritating. 

Operative  procedures  have  been  devised  for  con- 
stricting the  upper  part  of  the  vaginal  passage,  and 
thus  supporting  the  prolapsed  uterus.  Dr.  Marion 
Sim's  operation  consists  in  removing  strips  of  mucous  membrane, 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  from  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  under  the 
bladder.    Each  curved  strip  should  extend  from  just  above  the  nccK 

*  Uterine  sound. 
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of  tlio  bladder  nearly  up  to  tlie  uterus,  and  be  about  lialf  an  inch 
in  width.  The  mucous  membrane  being  seized  with  a  vulsellum, 
excision  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  curved,  blunt-pointed 
pair  of  scissors.  The  opposed  denuded  surfaces  are  then  brought 
too-ether  by  a  series  of  wire  sutures;  observing  that  any  bleeding 
hal  ceased  before  making  the  coaptation.  The  patient  should  bo 
kept  on  her  back,  in  bed,  two  or  three  weeks  ;  during  which  period 
the  bowels  should  be  confined  for  the  first  week,  and  the  bladder 
emptied  by  using  a  catheter.  In  removing  the  sutures,  the  lower 
ones  may  be  withdrawn  after  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  upper  ones, 
where  the  tension  is  greater,  not  until  a  few  days  later,— say  a  fort- 
nio-ht.  By  this  operation,  a  small  pouch  is  left  between  the  horns  of 
the  horseshoe  above,  through  which  mucus  can  escape,  or  the  men- 
strual fluid  be  discharged  from  the  uterus,  but  into  which  prolapsus  is 
apt  to  recur  if  the  interval  be  too  large.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  s  method 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  constructing  the  floor  of  the  vagina. 

Tumours. — Fibroids  tumour  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  occupy  any 
portion  of  the  uterus:  embedded  in  the  uterine  wall,— intra-mural ; 
projecting  into  the  abdominal  cavity,— sub-peritoneal ;  or  pedunculated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,— submucous  ;  or  even  protruding  into  the 
vagina,  as  a  fibrous  polypus.  The  tumour  is  slow-growing,  but  may 
attain  to  a  large  size,  weighing  several  pounds. 

The  first  or  intra-mural  kind  are  often  attended  by  pam,  owing  to 
the  irritation  of  the  uterine  muscle,  which  contracting,  tends  to  extrude 
the  tumour.  Thus,  an  intra-mural  tumour  may  become  sub-peritoneal. 
This  form  is  the  most  innocuous,  becoming  greatly  isolated  from  the 
uterus.  It  rarely  causes  haemorrhage.  It  can  commonly  be  felt  and 
grasped  by  the  hand  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  process  of 
extrusion  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  detach  the  tumour  altogether.  It 
then  falls  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  cavity.  The 
third  kind,  or  submucous  fibroid,  is  also  the  result  of  the  process  of 
extrusion.  Projecting  into  the  uterine  cavity,  it  retains  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  uterine  wall  and  the  vascular  system  ;  and  is  especially 
apt  to  cause  expulsive  spasmodic  pains  and  ha3morrhage.  The  fibroid 
polypus  is  a  further  step  of  the  submucous  tumour.  Extrusion  is  so 
advanced  that  the  connection  with  the  uterus  is  only  by  a  pedicle ;  and 
cases  are  not  uncommon  where  the  extrusion  is  complete,  the  pedicle  is 
atrophied,  and  the  polypus  is  cast  out  altogether. 

The  intra-mural  and  submucous  forms  are  the  most  serious.  They 
may  endanger  life — (1)  by  repeated  hiemorrhages ;  (2)  by  pressure 
upon  surrounding  organs. 

The  age  of  production,  or  at  least  of  discovery  of  uterine  fibrous 
tumour,  is  usually  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  tumour  cannot  be  effected  by  absorp- 
tion ;  and  any  medicinal  treatment  for  this  purpose,  whether  by  the 
administi-ation  of  iodine  or  mercury  internally,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  these  agents  into  the  vagina,  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propriety  of  operative  interference  must  be 
well  considered. 

The  slight  connection,  vascular  or  fibrous,  between  an  embedded 
fibrous  tumour  and  the  uterine  substance,  is  a  structural  condition 
favourable  to  removal  of  the  mass  by  "  Enucleation."  When  also 
the  tumour  is  pedunculated,  and  presents  into  the  uterine  or  vaginal 
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cavity,  its  removal  can  be  accomplished  by  the  wire  ecraseur.  But  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  former  operation  are  serious  considera- 
tions. The  necessity  for  that  procedure  should,  therefore,  always  be 
determined  by  the  presence  and  urgency  of  symptoms.  And  the 
necessity  thence  arising  will  be  absent,  in  proportion  as  the  tumour  is 
embedded,  or  projects  into  the  abdomen. 

Enucleation  may  have  one  of  two  objects  in  view :  direct  removal 
of  the  tumour  at  the  time, — primary  enucleation  ;  or,  the  disturbance 
only  of  the  relations  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  induce  gangrene, — secondary 
enucleation. 

Barnes  ("Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,"  2nd  ed., 
1878)  embodies  the  conclusions  which  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
all  recent  operators  indicate.  "  The  justification  for  attempting  enu- 
cleation, avulsion,  or  other  mode  of  removing  large  fibroids  will  rest 
u-pon — (1)  uncontrollable  htemorrhages  endangering  life ;  (2)  signs  of 
sloughing  or  decomposition  of  the  tumour,  with  present  or  threatening 
peritonitis  or  pyasmia  ;  (3)  dangerous  pressure  upon  the  bladder  or 
rectum ;  (4)  such  great  size  as  to  cause  dangerous  pressure  upon  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  In  short,  life  must  be  unmistakably 
threatened.  The  same  conditions  threatening  life,  and  removal  by  the 
vagina  being  precluded,  may  justify  the  last  resource — ablation  of  the 
tumour  and  uterus  en  masse  by  abdominal  section." 

Means  for  controlling  haemorrhage  or  other  urgent  dangers  failing, 
we  have  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  tumour  alto- 
gether. This  embraces  the  discussion  of  the  various  proceedings  for  pro- 
moting expulsion  ;  for  causing  destruction  and  elimination  by  setting 
up  inflammation  or  necrosis  in  the  tumour  ;  for  ablation  by  enucleation, 
avulsion,  ligature,  knife,  scissors,  ecraseur,  cautery  ;  and  for  removing 
the  uterus  itself,  along  with  the  tumours,  by  laparatomy. 

The  idea  of  enucleation  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  enunciated 
by  Velpeau.  It  was  practised  by  Amussat,  and  had  some  vogue 
afterwards.  L.  Boyer,  A.  Berard,  Maisonneuve,  and  Lisfranc  practised 
it ;  but  many  disastrous  issues  brought  it  into  discredit.  It  was  re- 
vived by  Simpson,  but  a  full  report  of  his  experience  has  not  been 
made  known.  Lately  the  operation  has  been  rather  freely  repeated. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  success  is  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  the 
case  and  the  skill  of  the  operator,  leaving  a  considerable  margin  for 
accidental  circumstances. 

Atlee  expresses  the  latest  views  (1876).  If  the  tumour  project 
into  the  uterine  cavity,  it  may  be  favourable  for  enucleation.  The  first 
step  is  to  obtain  free  opening  of  the  cervix  uteri.  This  is  eifected 
by  incisions  made  by  Simpson's  hysterotome.  These  should  radiate, 
so  as  to  avoid  extreme  length  of  any  one  cut.  It  was  established 
by  Baker  Brown,  Nelaton,  and  McClintock,  that  the  cervical  in- 
cision alone  would  frequently  subdue  the  hoemorrhage  ;  it  often  also 
lessens  pain.  This  point  gained,  we  may  often  wait  for  the  progressive 
advance  of  the  tumour  towards  detachment  from  the  uterine  wall  and 
conversion  into  the  polypoid  form.  At  the  proper  moment  for  action^ 
full  dilatation  of  the  cervix  being  attained,  the  tumour  may  be  at- 
tacked in  various  ways  : — (1.)  If  there  is  any  approach  to  peduncula- 
tion,  a  wire-loop  ecraseur  may  be  passed  over  the  tumour,  so  as  to  get  | 
beyond  the  equator  or  greatest  diameter.  The  loop,  under  the  action  1 
of  the  screw,  will  adjust  itself  to  the  narrowest  part,  and  shave  it  off  | 
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from  the  uterus.  (2.)  If  the  tumour  is  sessUe  by  a  broad  base,  an 
incision  may  be  made  by  knife  through  the  capsule,  and  fairly  mtoj^^^ 
substance  of  the  tumour ;  and  then  enucleation  may  be  completed  by 
the  fincrers,  and  by  traction  with  a  strong  vulsellum.  (3.)  bessile 
tumours,  semi-polypiform,  if  too  large  for  an  ecraseur,  may  be  drawn 
down  by  a  vulsellum  ;  and  by  a  series  of  oblique  incisions  the  tumour 
undergoes  elongation,  and  thus  may  be  brought  through.  This,  the 
spiral  elongation,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  useful.  (4.)  The  tumour 
may  be  attacked  in  its  vitality  first,  and  then  removed  by  secondary 
enucleation.  Pieces  may  be  cut  out  of  it,  caustics  inserted  into  it,  or  the 
actual  cautery  applied  to  it.  Under  one  of  these  means,  necrosis  ot 
the  tumour  is  set  up,  which,  extending  throughout  its  substance, 
softens  it,  and  weakens  its  attachments  to  the  uterine  bed.  ihen 
avulsion  by  the  fingers  and  vulsellum  may  remove  it  altogether.  Many 
cases  thus  healed  have  ended  happily  ;  and  could  we  with  certainty  hmit 
the  necrotic  process  to  the  tumour,  this  method  would  have  more 
extended  application.  The  danger,  however,  of  metritis  and  septiceemia 
is  serious,  and  cannot  always  be  averted.  Whenever  this  method  is 
pursued,  quinine  and  ergot  should  be  given  to  promote  uterine  con- 
traction. This  may  help  in  expelling  the  tumour,  and  m  guarding 
against  septicaemia. 

Normal  Ovariotomy^"  Battye's  Operation:'— Seeing  that  the  growth 
of  fibroid  tumours  is  influenced  by  the  ovarian  stimulus,  _ Batty e  and 
other  American  physicians  have  excised  the  healthy  ovaries,  so  as  to 
remove  the  stimulus.  The  proceeding  is  not  altogether  without 
cHnical  recommendation.    It  is  still  sub  judice. 

UxERmE  Polypi. — ^Various  kinds  and  shapes  of  polypoid  growths  are 
liable  to  spring  from  the  walls  of  the  uterine  cavity,  (a)  A  sessile  soft 
growth  of  small  size,  containing  one  or  more  mucous  cysts,  which  con- 
sist of  enlarged  uterine  follicles  and  hypertrophied  cellular  texture. 
Occasionally,  pedunculated  cysts  attached  to  the  cervix  uteri :  (b)  a 
pedunculated  growth  of  small  size, — from  that  of  a  bean  to  a  nut,  soft, 
vascular,  and  often  multiple,  consisting  of  pendulous  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  analogous  to  nasal  mucous  polypus  ;  (c)  a  growth  of  finer 
texture  and  larger  size, — a  nut  to  an  egg,  more  or  less  pedunculated, 
and  consisting  of  mucous  membrane,  vnth  a  large  excess  of  cellular 
tissue;  (d)  a  much  firmer  growth  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 
usually  of  much  larger  size,  pedunculated  or  sessile,  its  attachment 
usually  uterine, — the  common  fibrous  polypus ;  (e)  recurring  fibroid 
polypus  ;  (/)  malignant  polypus. 

Signs. — Haemorrhage  from  the  vagina  is  the  most  common 
symptom  ;  occurring  irregularly,  sometimes  copiously,  and  continuing 
for  a  long  period,  unrestrained  by  any  ordinary  treatment.  The 
amount  and  frequency  of  the  haemorrhage  often  diminishes  when  the 
polypus  escapes  from  the  grasp  of  the  cervix ;  and  usually  it  lessens 
in  proportion  as  the  peduncle  becomes  longer  and  thinner.  Con- 
tinuous leucorrhoea  in  the  intervals  of  hemorrhage,  if  attended  with 
expulsive  pain,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  polypus.  Pain  usually 
remits  when  the  polypus  is  extruded  from  the  uterine  cavity  into  the 
vagina. 

Diagnosis. — Severity  of  pain  is  tolerably  characteristic  of  malignant 
polypoid  growth,  and  haemorrhage  is  usually  more  abundant.  The 
period  of  life  most  liable  to  the  benign  forms  of  polypi  is  that  of  men- 
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strual  activity,  rather  than  of  very  early  or  later  life ;  but  no  a^e  ig 
exempt.  Vaginal  examination  by  the  finger  is  usually  conclusive 
ihe  small  mucous  polypi  growing  from  the  os  uteri  are  felt  as  pea-like 
bodies  rollmg  under  the  touch.  The  larger  fibroid  polypi  are  made  out 
as  farm  rounded  masses,  more  or  less  constricted  by  the  ring  of  the 
cervix  uteri ;  the  sound  or  finger  may  penetrate  beyond  the  mass  and 
constriction,  thus  making  out  a  uterine  cavity.  The  case  is  thus  distin- 
guished  from  inversion  of  the  uterus,  which  commonly  presents  a  firm 
rounded  mass  projecting  into  the  vagina  like  a  polypus,  but  in  which 
the  finger  or  sound  are  arrested  at  the  root  of  the  tumour,  that  is,  at  the 
groove  of  reflection  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Inversion  is  further 
determined  by  passing  a  finger  into  the  rectum  and  a  sound  into  the 
bladder,  and  then,  turning  the  point  of  the  sound  backwards,  it  is  felt 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  above  the  tumour,  where  the  uterus,  if  in 
normal  position,  would  be.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  amputating  an 
inverted  uterus  by  mistake  for  a  polypus,  Dr.  Barnes  urges  that 
anassthesia  should  never  be  employed.  The  polypus  is  insensitive. 
Acute  pain  arising  during  the  grip  of  the  wire,  gives  presumptive 
evidence  of  inversion.    He  relates  cases  in  point. 

Treatment. — Benign  polypi  admit  of  removal,  by  scissors,  torsion, 
ligature,  or  ecraseur.  The  risk  of  hemorrhage  should  mainly  decide 
the  selection  of  either  method  of  operation.  But  when  the  peduncle  is 
long  and  thin,  the  best  plan  is  to  snip  it  through  with  scissors,  or  twast 
it  with  forceps  until  it  gives  way.  Ligature  by  whipcord  passed 
through  Grooch's  double  cannula  was  a  method  formerly  in  vogue.  The 
peduncle,  gradually  strangled,  sloughed  through,  and  the  polypus  fell 
off.  Foul  discharges,  metritis,  and  septicaemia  occasionally  followed. 
Barnes  cites  fatal  examples.  The  method  is  now  abandoned  for  the 
immediate  removal  by  ecraseur.  The  wire  is  the  best.  The  ecraseur 
should  be  slightly  curved  at  the  end  where  the  loop  comes  through ; 
this  greatly  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  loop  over  the  tumour.  If 
the  tumour  is  large,  it  is  convenient  to  seize  it  first  by  a  vulsellum,  and 
draw  it  down  before  adjusting  the  wire  loop.  The  vulsellum,  keeping 
its  hold,  is  then  useful  in  extracting  the  tumour  from  the  vagina.  Little 
bleeding  usually  follows  the  operation,  and  no  dressing  is  required.  It 
is,  however,  useful  to  wash  out  the  vagina  by  syringing  daily  for  a 
few  days.    It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  surgical  operations. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus. — All  forms  of  cancer  may  afiect  the  uterus ; 
either  primarily,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  or  secondarily,  by 
invasion  from  other  organs.  Thus,  we  recognize  scirrhous,  encephaloid, 
and  rarely  colloid  cancer  of  the  uterus  ;  also  epithelial  cancer  and  tlie 
so-called  cauliflower  excrescence  and  sarcoma,  which  especially  affects 
the  body  of  the  uterus.  But  it  is  only  when  seated  in  the  os  uteri,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  that  uterine  cancer  is  amenable  to 
surgical  treatment. 

Signs. — Pain  and  hsemorrhage  are  accepted  as  characteristic.  But 
the  first  thing  that  commonly  attracts  attention  is  hsemorrhage,  often 
to  the  extent  of  flooding,  either  in  the  form  of  menorrhagia,  or 
occurring  after  the  cUmacteric.  When  the  stage  of  ulceration  is 
reached,  discharges  are  continuous  ;  blood,  mucus,  watery,  stained  with 
blood,  of  offensive  odour,  alternate.  Pain  is  not  common  until  the 
disease  has  made  great  progress,  invading  the  neighbouring  organs. 
Then  signs  of  constitutional  infection  arc  developed. 
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Diagnosis. — The  epithelial  form — the  most  common — whicli  begins 
in  the  cervix  uteri,  rapidly  catches  neighbouring  tissues,  and,  matting  all 
too-ether,  fixes  the  uterus,  and  brings  it  nearer  the  vulva.  The  finger 
thas  readily  strikes  upon  the  irregular  knobby  margin  of  the  os,  and 
feels  the  brawny  continuity  with  the  inflated  surrounding  structures. 
It  is  distinguished  from  pelvic  cellulitis,  which  also  fixes  the  uterus,  by 
the  disease  in  cancer  involving  the  cervix  principally,  whilst  in  pelvic 
cellulitis  the  disease  is  external  to  the  cervix.  In  cancer  also,  slight 
touch  by  the  finger  commonly  provokes  bleeding.  A  fortiori,  the 
speculum  will  do  so.  The  tissues  are  so  brittle  and  vascular  that  they 
bear  no  pressure  or  stretching.  The  speculum,  therefore,  is  mischievous, 
and  it  gives  no  help  to  compensate. 

Excision  of  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  os  uteri  was  originally  performed 
by  Osiander  of  Gottingen,  and  subsequently  by  Lisfranc  of  Paris.  No 
particular  directions  are  necessary  for  its  performance ;  the  operation 
consisting  in  dilating  the  vagina  with  the  duck-billed  speculum, 
seizing  and  dragging  down  the  os  with  forceps,  and  then  excising  the 
affected  portion.  Hsemorrhage  must  be  restrained  by  the  actual 
cautery,  or  by  perchloride  of  iron.  It  wiU  perhaps  be  desirable  to 
retain  hold  of  the  stump  by  transfixing  it  with  a  wire,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  secondary  hsemorrhage,  the  requisite  applications  can  be 
made.  The  ecraseur  may  be  used  instead  of  the  knife,  when  the 
whole  neck  of  the  uterus  is  to  be  removed. 

The  restdts  of  this  operation  are  uncertain,  both  as  to  its  immediate 
risks,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  in  successful  cases.  It  would 
appear  to  be  generally  a  safe  operation;  only  two  deaths  having 
occurred  in  ninety-seven  cases  by  Lisfranc,  and  one  only  in  Dr.  Sim's 
fifty  cases — say,  two  per  cent.  But,  in  the  hands  of  others,  death  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  from  hasmorrhage,  or  from  a  peculiar  col- 
lapse,— the  "  abdominal  collapse  "  of  Dr.  Barnes.  When  not  imme- 
diately fatal,  the  operation  is  productive  of  only  temporary  benefit, — 
the  disease  returning.  It  is  now,  however,  agreed  that  the  majority 
of  Lisfranc's  cases  were  not  cancerous.  Sim's  cases  also  were  mostly 
hypertrophy. 

Cauterization  will  be  preferable,  when  the  disease  extends  too 
deeply  for  excision.  For  this  purpose,  the  dried  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
be  used,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Simpson ;  and  in  the  form  of 
a  powder  introduced  through  a  speculum,  or  as  a  pessary  of  ointment. 
Some  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  form  of  a  pessary,  should  also  be 
applied,  to  neutralize  the  zinc,  which  is  apt  to  run.  The  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  potassa-fusa,  are  less  convenient  kinds  of  escharotics. 
Bromine  has  been  enthusiastically  extolled  as  a  caustic  for  these  cases. 
But  some,  at  least,  of  the  presumed  cures  are  explained  by  error  of 
diagnosis.  The  actual  cautery,  applied  by  red-hot  iron,  by  galvanic 
action,  or  by  Paquelin's  apparatus,  is  the  best  of  all  local  agents. 

Cure,  or  at  least  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  has 
sometimes  been  effected. 

Excision  of  the  entire  uterus  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of 
tumonrs  involving  the  whole  organ.  Extirpation  has  been  performed 
per  vaginam  in  a  few  cases.  Thus,  Dr.  Blundell  removed  the  uterus 
for  cancer,  and  the  woman,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age,  recovered.  But 
this  operation  is  of  too  dangerous  a  character  to  be  lightly  entertained. 
Removal  by  the  abdominal  section,  as  in  ovariotomy,  seems  to  have  been 
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more  successful.  In  twenty-four  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Storer  of 
Boston,-the  uterus  having  been  extirpated  for  tumours,  malignant  or 
benign  -eighteen  were  fatal,  but  six  recovered,  or  one  in  four.  To  Dr 
Uay,  of  Manchester,  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  performed  this 
method  of  hystero  onoy,  m  1843;  but,  ten  years  later,  Dr.  Burnham! 
ot  Lowell,  gamed  the  first  successful  result. 

Palliative  treatment  is  alone  available  in  cases  unfitted  for  opera- 
tion owing  to  a  more  advanced  extent  of  disease.  Pain  may  be  miti- 
gated  by  opiates,  hasmorrhage  restrained  by  styptics,  and  foetid 
discharge  corrected  by  detergent  injections  of  chlorinated  solutions,  or 
Londy  s  fluid. 

Absence  of  the  Uterus  and  Ovaries.— This  congenital  defect 
occasionally  coexists  with  imperforate  vagina  ;  the  external  organs  of 
generation,  constituting  the  vulva,  being  present,  and  the  breasts 
developed. 

The  signs  of  this  defective  condition  are  these :— The  patient  may 
have  attained  adult  age  without  ever  having  menstruated,  and  then 
an  examination  is  instituted.  Simultaneous  exploration  with  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  and  rectum,  will  ascertain  whether  the  uterus  can 
be  felt ;  and  its  absence  is  confirmed  by  introducing  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  the  finger  still  remaining  in  the  rectum,  to  feel  that  these 
two  organs  are  in  contact,  without  the  uterus  intervening  as  in  the 
natural  arrangement  of  the  parts.  The  point  of  the  instrument  can 
be  felt  thinly  covered  through  the  gut.  Sexual  desire  usually  exists 
an  this  abnormity.  And  it  has  happened  that,  by  fruitless  attempts 
at  sexual  intercourse,  the  urethral  orifice  has  become  dilated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  bladder.  Coitus  has  even  been 
effected  into  the  expanded  urethra,  as  if  into  the  vagina ;  and  thus  the 
existence  of  the  malformation  has  remained  undiscovered.  But  it  has 
been  shown  by  Oldham  and  Routh  that  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra 
is  occasionally  a  part  of  the  original  fault  of  development.  The  opera- 
tion for  making  a  vagina  has  been  described  under  Atresia  of  Vagina. 

(3.)  The  Ovaries.— Tumours,  and  Ovarian  Dropsy.  —  Ovarian 
Tumours  are  of  two  kinds,  Solid  and  Gystic. 

Solid  ovarian  tumours  may  be  either  Fibrous  or  Cancerous ;  the 
latter  is  most  frequently  colloid,  and  of  a  cystic  rather  than  of  a  solid 
character,  rarely  encephaloid. 

Gystic  ovarian  tumours  comprise :  shnple  cysts,  with  fluid  contents, 
and  single  or  multiple ;  proliferous  cysts,  having  colloid  contents,  or 
solid  growths.  These  vai-ieties  of  cysts  are  less  often  met  with  inde- 
pendently, but  as  associated  in  the  same  tumour  ;  which  thus  presents 
the  characters  of  a  compound  tumour.  The  activity  of  proliferous 
tendency  is  an  indication  of  the  affinity  of  the  tumour  to  cancer 
growth. 

Dermoid  Cysts  are  not  included  in  the  above  forms  of  ovarian  dis- 
ease. These  peculiar  cysts  contain  all  the  appendages  of  the  skin : 
hair,  teeth,  etc.,  and  fatty  secretion.  Both  ovaries  are  equally  liable 
to  cystic  disease.  Of  seventy-five  cases  collected  by  Dr.  West — nineteen 
of  his  own  cases,  fifteen  of  Dr.  R.  Lee's,  and  forty-one  of  Scanzoni's — 
in  about  one-third  both  organs  wei'e  affected.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  the  right  ovary  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  left.  Simple 
cysts  not  seldom  form  in  the  broad  ligaments,  quite  apart  from  the 
ovaries. 
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Diagnosis— Oynvisin  tumours  must  be  distinguished  from  other  ab- 
dominal tumours  : — from  the  gravid  uterus  in  pregnancy,  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  omental  tumours;  ascites,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  ;  enlargements'  of  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and  stomach  ;  hyste- 
rical tympanitis,  faecal  accumulations,  and  distension  of  the  bladder ; 
abdominal  and  pelvic  abscesses,  and  as  proceeding  from  spinal  curva- 
ture. The  utmost  care  and  caution  must  be  taken  in  the  diagnosis, 
before  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  removal  of  a  supposed 
ovarian  tumour,  and  then  only  discovering  its  real  nature. 

Causes.— 1:^0  period  of  life  is  free  from  the  liability  to  ovarian  dis- 
ease. During  the  whole  period  of  sexual  activity,  it  is  of  tolerably 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  in  the  latter  half,  or  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five,  it  is  most  frequent.  It  is  very  rare  in  childhood ;  and  decidedly 
uncommon  after  the  complete  cessation  of  menstruation.  It  is  rela- 
tively more  common  in  single  than  in  married  women  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  a  large  portion  have  been  sterile,  or  not  readily  impregnated. 
Age  and  social  condition  afford  little  or  no  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of°an  abdominal  tumour,  as  to  its  being  ovarian.  _  Sterility  or  feeble 
fecundity  is  an  association  of  somewhat  more  significance,  but  the 
sexual  functions  may  be  quite  healthy. 

Bate  of  Growth— Generallj,  in  from  two  to  ^7iree_ years  from _  the 
commencement,  or  first  discovery,  of  the  tumour,  it  will  have  attained 
to  such  size  as  to  occupy  the  abdomen,  and  produce  various  incon- 
veniencies  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  viscera.  Sometimes  the 
growth  is  much  more  rapid,  and  occasionally,  especially  in  the  aged,  it 
may  be  much  slower. 

The  natural  course  of  ovarian  tumours  subsequently  is  less  certainly 
known,  treatment  usually  having  been  resorted  to  when  it  has  become 
a  source  of  serious  inconvenience.  But  in  patients  under  forty  years, 
ovarian  dropsy,  not  interfered  with,  gradually  undermines  the  general 
health;  partly  by  functional  derangements  in  consequence  of  unrelieved 
pressure,  and  partly  by  the  demands  of  the  tumour  as  a  drain  on  the 
patient's  strength.  Thus,  by  pressure,  the  process  of  assimilation  is 
interrupted ;  the  circulation  obstructed  so  that  the  legs  become  oede- 
matous ;  the  respiration  embarrassed  by  upward  displacement  of  the 
diaphragm  and  ribs.  The  patient  can  no  longer  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and,  worn  out  by  sleepless  nights  and  protracted  suffering, 
death  ensues  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  from  the  date  of  abdo- 
minal inconvenience.  Sometimes,  intercurrent  attacks  of  peritonitis, 
or  of  one  of  the  cysts  in  the  tumour,  carry  off  the  sufferer  before  the 
period  of  what  may  be  called  her  natural  release. 

Spontaneous  cure  has  been  known  to  occur ;  either  by  cessation  of 
secretion  and  then  progressive  absorption  ;  or  by  rupture  of  a  single 
cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  intestine,  or  the  vagina,  and  thence 
the  subsidence  of  the  tumour.  But  the  former  mode  of  cure  is  a  very 
are  event ;  the  latter  has  happened  occasionally,  yet  always  in  a 
nanner  precarious  or  perilous.  Barnes  relates  cases  of  spontaneous 
:;ure  by  perforation  and  discharge  into  the  intestine. 

Treatment. — No  medicinal  measures,  internal  or  topical,  have  any 
influence  in  curing  ovarian  tumours.  Surgical  treatment  comprises — 
(1)  the  Palliative  operation  of  Paracentesis  or  tapping,  repeatedly  per- 
formed as  occasion  may  require  ;  (2)  Tapping,  with  various  measures 
for  inducing  Obliteration  of  the  cyst;  as  by  injection  of  tincture  of 
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fTstixIS  for^iZ'^'^"'"''^  compression,  or  by  the  attempt  to  establish 
otn^J^;.  ^^'^         ''''''''''^  (3)  Extirpation,  or 

.inill"^  is  available  only  in  Cystic  tumour ;  where  the  cyst  is 

't,  '^f'^r^'l''"  ^'^"^"^  S'^^^^y  predominates 

ZJT\  1  '  temporary  relief,  but  resecretion  of  the  fluid 

rapidly  takes  place;  and  this  entails  a  drain  upon  the  patient's  strength 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  from  continued  secretion  in  a  full 
cyst ;  It  necessitates  also  a  second  tapping,  and  even  many  subsequent 
operations,  each  at  progressively  shorter  intervals.  The  duration  of 
iite,  under  repeated  tappings,  is  probably  shorter  than  when  the  tumour 
IS  lett  to  itself ;  death  usually  taking  place  in  three  or  four  years  after 
the  hrst  operation.  The  immediate  risk  from  tapping  is  not  incon- 
siderable; rapid  exhaustion,  or  fatal  peritonitis,  sometimes  follows  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  cyst  occasionally.  Puncture  of  an  adherent 
coil  of  mtestme  must  not  be  overlooked  as  a  possible  contingency 
ihe  operation  is  performed  as  for  ascites,  the  point  selected  for  punc- 
ture being  one  of  absolute  dulness  ;  and  this  is  usually  in  the  middle 
line,  a  little  below  the  umbilicus.  Some  other  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  may  be  more  eligible,  as  in  the  linea  semilunaris.  A  multilocular 
tumour  can  perhaps  be  partly  emptied  by  introducing  the  trocar  at 
different  points,  into  its  most  prominent  loculi. 

(2.)  Obliteration  of  the  Cyst.— Injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  is 
an  appropriate  mode  of  effecting  obliteration  of  an  ovarian  cystic 
tumour,  when  the  cyst  is  single.  But,  in  such  case,  the  diagnosis  from 
ascites  must  be  very  carefully  ascertained;  as  the  danger  consequent 
on  injecting  the  peritoneal  cavity— the  production  of  peritonitis— would 
be  much  greater  than  if  ovariotomy  were  attempted  by  an  error  of 
diagnosis.  Acute  cyst-inflammation  is  another  source  of  danger.  If 
the  tumour  be  multilocular,  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  follow  in  the 
uninjected  cysts,  in  consequence  of  the  adjoining  source  of  irritation. 
Lastly,  secondary  cysts,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  pressure 
and  growth  of  a  larger,  predominating  cyst,  may  subsequently  become 
developed ;  thus  converting  an  apparently  unilocular  cyst  into  a  mul- 
tilocular tumour,  and  rendering  the  operation  abortive  as  a  radical 
cure.  The  operation  is  performed  by  first  tapping  the  tumour  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  introducing  a  flexible  catheter  through  the 
cannula  to  draw  off  as  much  fluid  as  can  be  obtained ;  then  from  four 
to  six  ounces  of  the  tincture  should  be  injected  and  retained,  or  after 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  to  drain  out.  A  diluted  solution  of 
the  iodine  might  be  preferred,  as  was  recommended  by  Boinet,  who 
originated  this  method  of  treatment;  but  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  fluid  remaining  in  the  cyst,  sufiicient  to  dilute  the  tincture. 
Inflammation  of  the  cyst,  with  the  "effusion  of  plastic  matter  into  the 
interior,  soon  follows  the  injection ;  and  by  this  moderate  degree  of 
the  process,  a  cure  has  been  effected.  But  this  plan  is  involved  in  so 
much  uncertainty  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

4/'ie7--treatment  must  be  directed  to  regulate  the  inflammation  ; 
stimulants  or  oijiates  being  given  according  to  the  symptoms. 

Sometimes  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  considerable ;  a  severe 
febrile  paroxysm  supervening  with  intense  iodism,  and  impregnation  of 
the  urine  and  saliva  with  iodine. 

Compression,  by  means  of  a  starch  bandage  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
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as  a  mode  of  inducing  obliteration  of  tte  cyst  after  tapping,  is  a 
plan  of  treatment  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  useless. 

Fistulous  channels  -have  been  formed  artificially,  communicating 
with  tbe  interior  of  the  cyst,  through  the  abdominal  wall,  or  through 
the  vao-ina  or  rectum,  so  as  thus  to  drain  away  the  fluid  secreted;  but 
this  mode  of  obliteration  also  has  fallen  into  almost  entire  disuse,  as 
being  more  hazardous  than  ovariotomy.  It  is,  moreover,  a  long,  pain- 
ful, and  exhausting  method ;  and  the  permanency  of  cure  is  very 
uncertain.  This  method  would  be  applicable  only  where  the  tumour 
is  unilocular. 

(3.)  Ovariotomy. — Extirpation  of  Ovarian  tumours,  cystic  or  sobd, 
is  an  operation  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Suggested  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  advocated  by  John  Bell,  and  first  practised  by  Dr.  McDowell 
in  1809,  the  latter  an  American  pupil  of  John  Bell,  Ovariotomy  is 
therefore  unquestionably  an  operation  of  British  origin ;  and  it  is  to 
the  labours  of  British  Surgeons  that  its  subsequent  progress  is  chiefly 
due.  The  woman  first  operated  on  recovered,  and  survived  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  attempted  the  first  operation  in 
G-reat  Britain,  in  1823  ;  but  the  abdominal  enlargement  was  found  to 
be  due  only  to  obesity  and  tympanitis.  The  patient  recovered.  In 
London,  the  first  attempt  to  perform  ovariotomy  was  made  by  Dr. 
Granville,  in  1827;  the  operation  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  adhesions.  This  patient  also  recovered.  _  Both  these 
operations  had  been  done  by  the  long  incision,  extending  from  the 
sternum  to  the  pubes.  The  short  incision,  originally  suggested  by 
William  Hunter,  was  first  practised  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  of  Framling- 
ham,in  1836  ;  the  patient  recovering,  and  afterwards  bearing  children. 

The  first  completed  operation  in  London  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Philips,  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  in  1840  ;  but  the  result 
was  unsuccessful.  The  first  successful  case  in  the  metropolis  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Walne  in  1842,  followed  by  two  other  successful  cases  in 
1848.  At  length,  in  1846,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  performed  the  opera- 
tion successfully  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  this  being  the  first  success- 
ful case  by  a  Surgeon  of  any  of  our  Metropolitan  Hospitals.  Ovario- 
tomy has  been  established  as  a  recognized  operation  in  Surgery,  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  who  in  1842  commenced  his  series 
of  cases ;  by  Dr.  Erederic  Bird,  who  began  in  1843  ;  by  Mr.  Lane,  in 
1844 ;  by  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  in  1852 ;  and  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
1858.  Keith,  Peaslee,  and  Atlee  especially  have  added  largely  to  the 
experience  and  authentic  records  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
commenced  his  long  series  of  operations  in  1857,  and  has  performed 
Ovariotomy  in  more  than  700  or  800  cases. 

Conditions  favourable  and  unfavourable  for  Ovariotomy,  and  the 
Selection  of  Cases. — The  following  general  conclusions  are  gathered 
from  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's  report  of  his  first  and  second  hundred  cases. 

(1.)  The  probable  result  of  Ovariotomy  can  be  estimated  with  far 
greater  accuracy  'by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  than  by  the  size  and  condition  of  the  tumour.  In  other  words, 
a  large  tumour,  extensively  adherent,  in  a  patient  whose  heart  and 
lungs  and  digestive  and  eliminative  organs  are  healthy,  and  whose 
mind  is  well  regulated,  may  be  removed  with  a  far  greater  probability 
of  success,  than  a  small  unattached  cyst  from  a  patient  ansemic,  whose 
heart  is  feeble,  whose  assimilation  and  elimination  are  imperfect,  or 
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whose  mind  is  too  readily  acted  upon  by  either  exciting  or  depressing 
causes.  Hence,  the  explanation  of  a  commonly  received  erroneous 
belief ;  that  the  more  advanced  the  disease  the  greater,  and  the  earlier 
the  stage  of  the  disease  the  less,  is  the  probability  of  recovery.  Keith 
prefers  a  patient  who  has  been  obviously  worn  by  the  disease. 

(2.)  Age.— Below  the  age  of  twenty,  and  between  forty  and  fifty, 
the  mortality  is  less  than  that  between  twenty  and  forty,  or  above  fifty'. 

(3.)  Social  condition.— In  Hospital  cases,  the  mortality  is  about 
30-4  per  cent. ;  in  Private  cases,  about  30-6  per  cent. ;  or  nearly  identical. 

(4.)  Adhesions  of  the  tumour. — Adhesions  to  the  abdominal  wall 
omentum,  or  intestines  appear  to  have  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the 
mortality;  so  that  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
diagnosis  of  these  adhesions  before  operation  has  been  very  greatly  and 
unnecessarily  exaggerated.  But  adhesions  within  the  pelvis,  to  the 
bladder  or  rectum,  or  around  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  are  very  signi- 
ficant ;  as  they  may  be  inseparable  without  great  and  immediate 
danger  to  life,  by  injury  to  these  organs,  or  to  the  iliac  vessels  of  the 
ureters.  Adhesions  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  or  spleen  are  also 
of  grave  import.  The  diagnosis  of  sioch  adhesions  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

(5.)  Size  of  the  tumour  has  not,  by  itself,  appeared  to  affect  the 
result ;  but  size  and  solidity  together  are  important  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  length  of  incision  requisite  for  removal  of  the  tumour.  In 
100  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  incision  above  the  umbilicus  in 
20  patients.  Of  these,  9  died ;  a  mortality  of  45  per  cent.  In  80 
cases,  the  incision  did  not  extend  above  the  umbilicus.  Of  these,  25 
died  ;  a  mortality  of  31  per  cent.,  or  14  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
short  incision. 

(6.)  Influence  of  Tapping. — As  affecting  the  operation  of  Ovario- 
tomy, the  prior  performance  of  Tapping  has  certain  relations  which  are 
indicated  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's  third  series  of  100  cases: — That  one  or 
many  tappings  do  not  considerably  increase  the  mortality  of  ovario- 
tomy. That  tapping  may  often  be  a  useful  prelude  to  the  operation ; 
either  by  giving  time  for  the  general  health  to  improve,  or  by  lessening 
the  shock  when  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  a  few  days  or  hours  before 
removing  the  more  solid  part  of  an  ovarian  tumour.  That  when  the 
siphon-trocar  is  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ovarian  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cyst,  the  danger  of  tapping  is  very  small. 

Operation. — The  Instruments  requisite  for  Ovariotomy  are — scalpels, 
director,  a  large  trocar  and  cannula,  or  two,  and  elastic  tube,  strong 
vulsellum-forceps,  cautery-irons  and  clamp,  whipcord  ligatures,  strong 
nsevus-needles  for  carrying  ligatures,  stout  and  long  hare-lip  pins, 
and  silver-wire  sutures  ;  Keith's  drainage-tubes,  strips  of  new  flannel, 
and  large  fresh  sponges,  soaked  in  warm  water.  The  room  should  be 
raised  in  temperature  to  70°  or  75°  F. ;  and  the  patient  remain  if  possible 
in  the  room  after  operation. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  patient  is  necessary ;  excepting  that 
the  bowels  should  have  been  opened  by  a  gentle  aperient  of  castor  oil 
on  the  day  previous  to,  and  by  an  enema  on  the  morning  of,  operation ; 
and  the  patient  should  be  in  her  usual  health. 

The  application  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method  to  ovariotomy  is 
warmly  advocated  by  Keith,  Barnes,  and  others.    They  entertain  no 
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doubt  that  it  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  entire  absence  of  suppuration  in  the  wound  or 
suture  tracts. 

Ovariotomy  consists  generally  of  the  following  seven  steps  or  pro- 
cedures in  succession : — An  incision  in  the  middle  line  or  linea  alba 
between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes  ;  introduction  of  the  fingers  or  hand 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  gently  explore  the  situation,  nature,  and 
extent  of  any  adhesions,  in  order  to  determine  the  practicability  of  com- 
pleting the  operation  ;  tapping  the  tumour,  if  cystic  ;  cautious  separa- 
tion of  any  recent  adhesions  ;  securing  the  pedicle ;  separation  of  the 
tumour  from  its  pedicle,  and  removal  of  the  tumour ;  closure  of  the 
wound. 

In  carrying  out  these  directions,  cevtain  particulars  must  be  observed 
as  essential  to  the  probable  success  of  the  operation. 

The  patient  clad  in  blankets,  and  ether  having  been  administered, 
the  bladder  is  emptied  by  a  catheter.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  the 
patient's  right  side,  makes  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  or  linea  alba, 
commencing  about  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus  and  carried  down 
to  about  four  inches  in  length.  The  abdominal  wall  being  divided  by 
a  few  horizontal  touches  of  the  knife,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  laid 
open.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
the  peritoneal  membrane  for  the  cyst-wall,  Fig.  967.* 

and  thus  proceed  to  detach  that  membrane 
from  the  fascia  transversalis ;  an  error 
which  has  happened  several  times.  The 
peritoneum  having  been  opened  sufficiently 
to  introduce  the  finger,  it  should  be  slightly 
raised  from  the  cyst  to  make  certain  of  this 
fact,  and  then  laid  open  on  the  finger  or  on 
a  broad  director. 

A  longer,  or  even  a  shorter,  incision 
may  be  requisite,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  adhesions.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  long  incision,  extend- 
ing from  the  sternum  to  the  pubes.  The 
wound  may  be  extended  upward  or  down- 
ward, as  found  desirable.  This  is  best  done 
by  a  strong  pair  of  scissors,  bent  at  a  slight 
angle  on  the  edge.  The  fingers  or  the  hand 
are  now  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  existence  of  adhesions  ascer- 
tained, their  situation,  nature,  and  extent. 
They  may  be  such  as  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  not  completing  the  operation ;  the 
abdominal  section  would  then  have  to  be 
closed.  When,  as  usual,  the  operation  is 
proceeded  with,  the  tumour,  if  cystic,  should  be  tapped,  in  order  to 
more  conveniently  effect  its  removal,  and  through  an  abdominal 
aperture  of  smaller  size  than  would  otherwise  be  requisite.  A  large 
hollow  trocar  and  cannula  is  thrust  into  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  fluid  drawn  off  through  the  cannula.    (Fig.  967.) 

*  Ovarian  hollow  trocar,  with  claws  for  fixing  the  tumour.   (Spencer  Wells.) 
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Especial  care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  ovarian  fluid  escaping 
into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  a  long  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube 
fitted  to  the  cannula  will  be  the  best  safeguard.  A  little  alteration  of 
the  patient's  position,  on  to  her  side,  and  some  compression  of  the 
abdomen,  may  prove  advantageous  in  emptying  the  cyst. 

If  there  be  no  adhesions,  the  tumour  is  now  seized  with  a  strono- 
vulsellum  and  easily  drawn  out,  as  a  bag,  through  the  abdominal  aper^ 
ture;  an  assistant  or  two  at  the  same  time  following  up  and  closino- 
the  wound  around  the  pedicle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the 
intestines,  by  handling  the  wound  with  strips  of  flannel  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  If  there  be  any  adhesions,  or  the  tumour  be  solid,  the 
fingers  or  hand  must  be  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  the  same 
precaution  being  taken  by  the  assistants  during  this  manipulation. 
When  the  adhesions  are  slight  and  situated  anteriorly,  they  are  readily 
separated  by  passing  the  hand  round  the  front  part  of  the  tumour. 
When  they  are  firm,  deep-seated,  and  extensive,  the  operation  becomes 
proportionately  difficult  and  perilous.  Fortunately  such  adhesions  are 
comparatively  seldom  found  posteriorly,  or  connecting  any  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  except  the  uterus.  These  bands  should  be  torn 
through,  and  very  cautiously,  not  to  injure  the  attached  organ  ;  their 
division  with  the  knife  being  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  liability  to 

haemorrhage  from  the  vessels  which  com- 
monly exist  in  firm,  organized  adhesions. 
If  very  vascular,  they  should  be  secured  by 
fine  catgut  or  silk  sutures,  and  cut  off  on  the 
cyst  side  ;  or,  in  extreme  cases,  a  small  screw- 
clamp  is  passed  under  them,  and  separation 
is  then  effected  by  the  hot  iron.  Any  risk 
of  laceration  of  the  attached  organ,  as  intes- 
tine or  liver,  must,  however,  be  especially 
avoided ;  and  it  will  be  more  proper  to  cut 
across  and  leave  the  closely  adherent  portion 
of  cyst- wall,  than  incur  the  danger  of 
visceral  rupture. 

The  'pedicle  protruding  through  the  ab- 
dominal incision,  as  guarded  by  assistants, 
the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  secure  it.  This 
may  be  effected  either  by  means  of  a  clamp 
or  by  ligature.  The  former  is  especially 
applicable  when  the  pedicle  is  long  and 
narrow ;  and  various  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  instrument  have  been  proposed 
by  different  ovariotomists,  each  rejoicing  in 
the  perfection  of  his  own  clamp.  The  first 
was  introduced  by  Hutchinson.  The  form 
of  clamp  devised  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  is 
now  generally  employed.  The  two  blades, 
compressing  the  pedicle,  are  fixed  by  a 
screw  (Fig.  968)  ;  and  then  the  handles  are 
detached,  leaving  a  small,  light  instrument  in  connection  with  the 
wound.  Ligature  will  be  more  appropriate  when  the  pedicle  is 
short  and  thick,  whereby  the  clamp  would  be  drawn  inwards  to  the 

*  Ovarian  clamp,  with  clenching  forceps.   (Spencer  Wells.) 
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pelvic  cavity,  or  tbo  uterus  he  drawn  upwards  forcibly  towards  tlie 
surface.  Tlie  whipcord  ligature  seems  to  answer  best,  and  it  sbould 
be  applied  by  transfixing  the  pedicle  with  a  naevus-needle  ai-med  with 
the  double  ligature,  and  tying  each  portion  securely.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  transfix  any  large  artery  or  vein,  the  latter  vessels  parti- 
cularly being  large-sized  and  thin-walled.  The  pedicle  is  now  to  bo 
divided,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ligature,  or  beyond  the  clamp 
externally,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  its  slipping  through,  and  thence  of 
subsequent  haemorrhage.    The  ovarian  tumour  is  thus  detached. 

Drainage. — If  irritating  fluid  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  suppuration  exist,  drainage  may  be  useful.  The  best  way  is  to 
insert  one  of  Keith's  glass  tubes  (Fig.  969) ;  one  end  is  passed 
into  the  bottom  of  Douglas's  pouch,  whilst  about  two  inches 
is  left  projecting  from  the  wound.  It  is  secured  there  be- 
tween the  lower  sutures.  Over  the  open  end  of  the  tube  a 
sponge  is  laid,  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  sheet  india-rubber,  to 
catch  any  fluid  oozing  up ;  and,  daily,  any  collection  in  the 
pelvis  may  be  pumped  up  by  a  syringe.  But  says  Keith, 
"  Since  using  the  antiseptic  method  I  drain  almost  never." 

Gloswre  of  the  wound  concludes  the  operation.  If  the 
pedicle  is  ligatured,  it  is  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen ;  if 
clamped,  the  clamp  of  course  protrudes  externally.  Closure 
may  be  accomplished  either  with  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted 
suture,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures,  or  by  wire  sutures ;  and 
these  are  passed  through  the  entire  abdominal  wall,  including 
the  peritoneum.  They  should  be  placed  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  incision,  on  either  side,  so  as  to  have  a  firm 
grasp  ;  and  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 
The  clamp  is  then  to  be  padded  with  lint.  The  antiseptic 
dressing  is  then  applied,  supported  by  broad  straps  of 
plaster,  and  over  all  a  four-tailed  flannel  binder.  A  warmed 
bed  should  be  at  hand  for  the  reception  of  the  patient, 
and  any  slight  stimulant  administered  which  occasion  may 
require. 

After-treatment  is  very  important,  and  it  comprises  chiefly 
the  following  general  directions.  They  have  reference  spe- 
cially to  the  three  sources  of  danger  after  ovariotomy :  peri- 
tonitis, exhaustion,  secondary  haemorrhage.  To  avoid  any  tendency  to 
vomiting  after  the  operation,  nothing  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth 
during  the  first  twelve  hours,  but  a  little  ice,  and  no  opium  or  other 
medicine.  Milk  or  beef-tea  should  form  the  nourishment  for  several 
days  ;  with  wine  or  brandy  as  stimulants,  and  opium,  according  to  the 
constitutional  state  of  the  patient.  The  nourishment  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  enemata,  if  the  stomach  continue  irritable.  No  action  of  the 
bowels  must  be  allowed,  if  possible,  for  a  week,  the  influence  of  opium 
having  the  advantage  also  of  checking  intestinal  action;  and  the  urine 
should  be  drawn  ofE  by  a  catheter  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Peritonitis 
must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  as  in  connection  with  strangu- 
lated hernia.  The  management  of  the  wou?id  is  simple.  The  portion 
of  pedicle  left  external  to  the  clamp  may  be  cut  off  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  operation,  as  there  will  then  be  no  risk  of  sHpping,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  to  avoid  any  source  of  decomposing  matter.  The  clamp 
Itself  may  be  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  sutures  should 
VOL.  ir.  q  ^ 
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be  left  to  the  fiftli  or  sixth  day ;  and  when  they  are  removed,  gi'cat 
care  should  be  taken  to  support  the  abdomen  and  wound,  by  long 
and  broad  strips  of  plaster,  and  firm  application  of  the  flannel  bandage. 

The  results  of  ovariotomy  have  been  increasingly  successful.  Three 
recoveries,  at  least,  to  one  death  is  a  proportion  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  in  pi'actised  hands.  Dr.  Clay's  table  of  cases,  gathered  from 
all  sources,  gives  us  212  recoveries  to  183  deaths.  But  this  is  greatly 
surpassed  by  the  later  results  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's  700  or  800  cases, 
by  Keith's  especially,  and  others. 
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ABDOMEN,  abscess  of  parietes,  ii.  458 
contusion  of  parietes,  ii.  457 
ruptiu'e  of  viscera,  ii.  459 
treatment  of,  ii.  462 
injuries  of,  ii.  457 

consequences,  ii.  461 
prognosis,  ii.  461 
symptoms  of,  ii.  458 
treatment  of,  ii.  462 
tapping  the,  ii.  555 
wounds  of,  ii.  457 

gunshot,  ii.  457,  459 

of  parietes,  ii.  457 

penetrating,  ii.  460 

of  viscera,  ii.  459 

protrusion  of,  and  with  wound  , 

ii.  461 
treatment  of,  ii.  462 
traumatic  peritonitis,  ii.  465 
i  Abdominal  section,  ii.  552 
iAbemethy  on  constitutional  and  local 
diseases,  i.  8 
on  inflammatory  fever,  i.  69 
on  ligature  of  external  iliac  artery, 
i.  510 
J  Abscess,  i.  84 

chronic,  i.  85 

treatment  of,  i.  116 
complications  of,  i.  119 
treatment  of,  i.  119 
diagnosis  from  aneurism,  i,  455 

from  cysts,  i.  131 
drainage  tube,  i.  116 
fistula  from,  i.  88 

treatment  of,  i.  120 
formation  of,  i.  84 
Hilton's  method  of  opening,  i.  115 
incision  in,  i.  115 
lymphatic,  i.  86,  573 

from  dissection-wound,  i.  323 
multilocular,  i.  87 
pointing  of,  i.  86 
pyogenic  membrane  of,  i.  84,  86 
phlegmonous,  i.  123 
secondary,  i.  299 

treatment  of,  i.  117,  308 
signs  of,  i.  85 
sinus  from,  i.  88 

treatment  of,  i.  120 
situations  of,  i.  87 
structure  of,  i.  84 


Abscess  (continued) — 

translation,  abscess  by,  i.  87 
signs  of,  i.  88 
treatment  of,  i.  1 17 
treatment  of,  i.  114 

antiseptic  opening  of,  i.  117 
puncture  of,  i.  115 
subcutaneous  aspii'ation  of,  i. 
118 

ulcer  from,  i.  86 
varieties  of,  87 
Abscess,  alveolar,  ii.  318 
of  antrum,  ii.  320 
areola  of  nipple,  ii.  438 
bone,  i.  681 
breast,  ii.  436 
bursa  patellfB,  i.  446 
in  frontal  sinuses,  ii.  285 
in  groin,  ii.  406 

diagnosis  from  other  inguinal 
swellings  or  tumours,  ii.  406 
of  gums,  ii.  319 
in  hip-disease,  i.  817 
diagnosis,  i.  821 
iliac,  i.  826 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  i.  507 
ischio-rectal,  ii.  557 
in  joints,  from  synovitis,  i.  794,  800 
scrofulous  caries,  i.  803 
ulceration  of  articular  cartilages, 
i.  810 
laryngeal,  ii.  370 

in  neck,  diagnosis    from  carotid 

aneurism,  i.  493 
perineal,  ii.  791 

popliteal,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 
i.  514 

post-pharyngeal,  ii.  366 
prostatic,  ii.  736 
psoas,  ii.  406 

diagnosis  from  other  inguinal 
swellings  and  tumours,  ii.  406 
sacro-iliac,  i.  826 
in  spinal  caries,  ii.  405 
intra-mammary,  ii.  436 
sub-mammary,  ii.  436 
super-mammary,  ii.  436 
of  testis,  ii.  829 

tongue,  ii.  298 

tonsil,  ii.  362 
urethral,  ii.  791 
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Abscess  (ctmiiaued) — 
urinary,  ii.  790 
of  velum  palati,  ii.  3(35 
Absorption  ol'  lympli,  i.  7(j,  114 
Acetabulum,  disease  of,  i.  81U;  ii.  35 

fracture  of,  1.  042 
Acrel  on  hernias,  ii.  500 
Acritoehromacy,  ii.  238 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  i.  624 
Acton,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  250, 

252,  2G6 
Acui^ressure,  i.  380 

compared  with  ligature  and  torsion, 

i.  384 
methods  of,  i.  380 
occlusion  of  arteries  after,  i.  381 
results  of,  i.  381 

relative  to  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, i.  381 
primary  adhesion,  i.  382 
pyasmic  infection,  i.  382 
Acute  inflammation,  i.  122 
Adams,  John,  statistics  of  fractures  of 

skull,  ii.  159,  163 
Adams,  R.,  - observations  on  diseases  of 

joints,  i.  796 
Adams,  W.,  reparation  of  tendons,  i.  440 
Scarpa's  shoe,  i.  847. 
section  of  neck  of  femur,  ii.  46 
treatment  of  broken  nose,  1.  Oil 
Addison,  W.,  observations  in  iuUannna- 

tion,  i.  44 
Adenitis,  i.  575 
Adenocele,  i.  127  ;  ii.  441 
Adhesion,  primary,  i.  360 

of  arteries  wounded,  i.  373 
Adhesions  in  hernial  sac,  ii.  471 
Adhesive  arteritis,  i.  554 
inflammation,  i.  76,  96 
phlebitis,  i.  567,  568,  569. 
Aerial  fistula,  ii.  352 
Agalactia,  ii.  456 
Air  in  veins,  i.  386 
causes  of,  i.  387 
dangerous  region  for,  i  387 
modes  of  death  from,  i.  387 
period  of  death  from,  i.  387 
symptoms  of,  i.  386 
treatment  of,  i.  387 
Air-passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  352 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  353 
results  of,  ii.  354. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  352 
treatment  of,  ii.  354 
ojierations  on,  ii.  354 
wounds  of,  ii.  350 

consequences  of,  ii.  350 
prognosis  of,  ii.  350 
situations  of,  ii.  350 
treatment  of,  ii.  351 
Ala  nasi,  restoration  of,  ii.  282 
Albuminuria,  ii.  641 

after  excision  of  joint,  ii.  26 
in  relation  to  lithotomy,  ii.  696 
lithotrity,  ii.  711 


Albuminuria  (.contirmed) — 
Albuminuric  rctinitlH,  ii.  230 
Alison,  Dr.,  on  blood  calculus,  ii.  6.'')9 
AUarton's  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii. 
698 

Allingham,  W.,  observations  on  diseases 
of  rectum,  ii.  564.  565,  566,  578,  582, 
598 

Alopecia  syphilitic,  i.  265 
Alveolar  abscess,  ii.  318 
Amaurosis,  ii.  230 
Amblyopia,  ii.  224 

Ammon's  operation  for  restoration  of 

upper  lip,  ii.  292 
Amputations,  ii.  92 
assistants  in,  ii.  93 
conditions  aifecting  mortality  of,  ii. 
103 

of  injury  and  disease  for,  ii.  92 
double,  ii.  102 
by  double  flaps,  ii.  93 
dressing  of  stump,  ii.  97 
re-dressing  of,  ii.  99 
healthy  stump,  changes  in,  ii.  102 

good,  ii.  97 
instruments  for,  ii.  92 
morbid  conditions  of  stump,  ii.  99 
haemorrhage,  primary,  ii.  93 

pulse-tracings  in,  ii.  100 

secondary,  after,  ii.  99 
ligatures  in,  ii.  93 
by  long  flap,  ii.  96 
methods  of  performing,  ii.  93 
mortality  after,  ii.  103 

from  seat  of  operation,  ii.  105 
structure  of  bone  exposed 
ii.  106 

operation  of,  by  flaps,  ii.  94 
circular,  ii.  94 
relative  merits  of,  ii.  95 

primary  and  secondary  compared, 
ii.  104 

by  rectangular  flaps,  ii.  96 
results  of,  ii.  103 
in  injury  and  disease,  ii.  104 
sawing  bone  in,  ii.  95 
secondary,  ii.  104 
simultaneous,  ii.  103 
statistics  of,  ii.  104 
stumps  after,  ii.  97 
sutures  in,  ii.  98 
for  anchylosis,  i.  818 

aneurism,  i.  470 

burns,  i.  427 

cancer  of  bone,  i.  70S 

caries,  i.  686 

contused  and  lacerated  wound, 
i.  397 

dislocation,  compound,  i.  724 

after  excision  of  joints,  ii.  23 

fi'acture,  compound,  i.  598 

frost-bite,  i.  429 

gangrene,  i.  225 

from  dislocation,  i.  724 
fracture,  i.  598 
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Amputations  (continued) — 

gangrene  after  ligature,  i.  471' 
for  gunsliot  wounds,  i.  4l-t 
joint-disease.  See  Excisioual  Sur- 
gery 
necrosis,  i.  696 
osteo-aneurism,  i.  710 
osteo-myelitis,  i.  680 
■wounds  of  joints,  i.  713 
Amputations,  particular,  ii.  106 
at  ankle,  Pirogoff's,  ii.  118 
Spence's,  ii.  119 
Syme's,  ii.  117 
Pirrie's  method,  ii.  118 
artificial  foot,  forms  of,  ii.  121 
results.  See  Excisional  Surgery 
of  arm,  ii.  110 

artificial  arm,  forms  of,  ii.  112 
results  of,  ii.  Ill 
breast,  ii.  454 
at  elbow-joint,  ii.  110 
of  fingers,  ii  106 
foot,  ii.  113 
excision  of  ankle-joint  com- 
pared, ii.  55 
forearm,  ii.  109 

artificial  forearm,  forms  of,  ii. 
110 

results  of,  ii.  Ill 
great  toe,  ii.  114 
band,  ii.  106 
at  hip-joint,  ii.  128 

for  hip-disease,  ii.  43 
results  of,  ii.  130 
at  knee-joint,  ii.  123 

artificial  leg  for,  ii.  124 
Garden's  method,  ii.  96,  124 
Gritti's  method,  ii.  124 
results  of,  ii.  124 
through  condyles,  ii.  123 
of  leg,  ii.  121 

artificial  leg,  forms  of,  ii.  122 
rectangular   flaps,   long  and 
short,  Teale's  operation,  ii. 
122 

results  of,  ii  122 
of  little  toe,  ii.  114 
of  lower  limb,  ii.  113 
results  of,  ii.  106 
at  metacarpo-phalangeiil  joints,  ii. 
107 

of  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  115 
at  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  ii. 
115 

of  penis,  ii.  802 
sub-astragaloid,  ii.  1 19 

Hancock's  method,  ii.  119 
at  shoulder-joint,  ii.  112 

Spence's  method,  ii.  113 
results  of,  ii.  1 13 

in  subclavian  aneurism,  i. 
492 

through  mid-tarsus, Chopart's  opera- 
tion, ii.  116 
of  thigh,  ii.  124 


AraiDutations  (continued) — 

of  thigh,  by  antero-posterior  flaps,  ii. 
125 

Liston's  method,  ii.  125 
Spence's  method,  ii.  125 
by    lateral    flaps,  Vormalc's 

method,  ii.  126 
artificial  limb,  forms  of,  ii.  126 
for  compound  fracture,  i.  660 
for  popliteal  aneurism,  i.  516 
results  of,  ii.  127 
through  trochanters,  ii.  129 
of  thumb,  Liston's  method,  ii.  108 
of  toes,  at  metatarso-phalangeal  arti- 
culations, ii.  115 

at    tarso-metatarsal  aiticula- 
titms,  Hey's  and  Lisfrauo'a 
operations,  ii.  115 
of  upper  limb,  ii.  106 
results  of,  ii.  106 
at  wrist,  ii.  109 

artificial  hand,  forms  of,  ii.  109 
Amussat  on  congenital  malformations  of 
rectum,  ii.  595 
operation  of  colotomy,  ii.  55S 
in  children,  ii.  594 
Anaesthetics,  i.  27 

local,  i.  .35 
Anal  tumours,  ii.  591 

contraction,  ii.  591 
Analysis  of  cases  of  joint-excision.  See 
Excisional  Surgery 
of  compound  diseases,  i.  7 
Anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebral 

column,  ii.  386 
Anatomy  of  arteries.    See  Ligature  of 
Arteries,  i.  518 
of   bladder,   prostate    gland,  and 
urethra,  ii.  599 
Anatomy  of  hernia.  See  Special  Heruitc 
Anchyloblepharon,  ii.  192 
Anchylosis,  i.  810 
causes  of,  i.  811 
complete,  i.  810 
fibrous,  i.  811 

incomplete,  i.  810  • 
osseous,  L  hll 
treatment  of,  i.  812 
of  particular  joints.    See  Excisioual 
Surgery 
elbow,  i.  794 
hip,  i.  817 
knee,  i.  794 
Anel's  operation  for  aneurism,  1.  467 
Andral,  observations  on  tumours,  i.  138 
Auuiirism,  i.  452 

amputation  for.    See  Special  Anen- 
risms 

for  gangrene  after  ligature  in, 
i.  471 

for  recurrent  pulsation  after 
ligature,  i.  470 

for  suppuration  of  sac  of,  i.  472 
by  anastomosis,  i.  154 
aneurismal  varix,  i.  478 
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Anourism  (continued) — 
bruit  in,  i.  454 
causes  of,  i.  455 
external,  1.  457 
predisposing,  i.  456 
circumscribed,  i.  452 
classification  of,  i.  452,  457 
death  from,  i.  458 
diagnosis  of,  i.  455 

from  abscess,  i.  455 

aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
i.  154 

non-pulsating  tumours  of 

bone,  i.  700 
osteo-aneurism,  i.  709 
osteo-cancer,  i.  708 
tumours,  non-pulsating,  i. 
455 

pulsating,  i.  455 
diffused,  i.  453,  457 
dissecting,  i.  454 
duration  of,  i.  461 
effects  of,  i.  457 

constitutionally,  i.  458 

locally,  i.  457 

false,  i.  453,  454 

circumscribed,  1.  453,  457 

diffused,  i.  453,  457 
fusiform,  i.  453 
gangrene,  in  diffused,  i.  454 

after  ligature,  i.  470 
haamorrhage  after  ligature,  i.  472 
idiopathic,  i.  456 
mixed,  i.  453,  454 
number  of,  i.  456 
pressure-effects  of,  i.  457 
prognosis  of,  i.  461 
recurrent  pulsation  in,  i.  468 
rupture  of,  i,  458 
secondary,  i.  469 
signs  of,  i.  454 
spontaneous  cure  of,  1.  458 

modes  of,  i.  459 
suppuration  of,  i.  471 
symptoms  of,  i.  455 
terminations  of,  i.  458 
traumatic,  i.  457 

complicating  fracture,  i.  601 

in  reduction  of  old  dislocations, 
i.  729 

treatment  of,  i.  477 
treatment  of,  i.  461 

by  compression,  i.  462,  474 
statistical  results  of,  i.  464, 
474 

constitutional,  i.  461 
digital  compression,  i.  465 
direct  compression,  i.  464 
flexion,  i.  465 
galvano-puncture,  1.  474 

statistical  results  of,  i.  475 
injection,  i.  475 

results  of,  i.  476 
instrumental  compression,  i. 
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Aneurism  (continued) — 

ligature,  i.  466.  See  Ligature 
statistical  results  of,  i. 
472 

manipulation,  i.  473 
results  of,  i.  474 
tubular,  i.  453 

varicose,  i.  478.  See  Varicose  Aneu- 
rism 

Aneurism,  special,  i.  481 

of  aorta,  abdominal,  i.  506 
diagnosis  of,  i.  507 
symptoms  of,  i.  506 
treatment  of,  i.  507 

results  of,  i.  507 
varix,  i.  508 
thoracic,  i.  481 
axillary  artery,  i.  503 
causes  of,  i.  503 
diagnosis  of,  i.  503 
ligature  of  subclavian  for,  i.  503 
symptoms  of,  i.  503 
terminations  of,  i.  503 
traumatic,  i.  505 

from  attempts  to  reduce  old 
dislocation,  i.  729 
treatment  of,  i.  503 
results  of,  i.  503 
brachial  artery,  i,  505 
causes  of,  i.  505 
terminations  of,  i.  505 
treatment  of,  i.  505 

results  of,  i.  506 
traumatic,  i.  506 
varicose,  i.  506 
varix,  i.  506 
brachio-cephalic  artery.    See  Aneu- 
rism of  innominate  Artery 
carotid  artery,  common,  i.  493 
causes  of,  i.  494 
diagnosis  of,  i  493  | 
prognosis  of,  i.  494 
symptoms  of,  i.  493 
terminations  of,  i.  494 
traumatic,  i.  496 
treatment  of,  i.  495 
varix,  i.  496 
internal,  i.  496 

traumatic,  i.  499 
extra-cranial,  i.  496 
diagnosis  of,  i.  497 
symptoms  of,  i.  496 
treatment  of,  i.  497 
.  intra-cranial,  i.  497 
causes  of,  i.  498 
in  cavernous  sinus,  i.  497 

diagnosis  of,  i.  497 
at  base,  or  in  substance  of 
brain,  i.  498 
diagnosis  of,  i.  498 
terminations  of,  i.  498 
treatment  of,  i.  499 
intra-orbital,  i.  497 
diagnosis  of,  i.  498 
femoral  artery,  i.  512 
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Aneurism,  special  (continued)-— 
femoral  artery,  common,  i.  509 
causes,  i.  510 
diagnosis,  i.  509 
symptoms,  i.  509 
terminations,  i.  510 
results  of,  i.  510 
traumatic,  i.  511 
varix,  i.  511 
deep,  1.  512 
superficial,  i.  512 

pressure-effects  of,  i.  512 
traumatic,  i.  513 
treatment  of,  i.  512 

results  of,  i.  512 
varicose,  i.  513 
gluteal  artery,  i.  509 
traumatic,  i.  509 
iliac  artery,  common,  external,  i. 
506 

internal,  i.  506 

diagnosis  of,  i.  507 

symptoms  of,  i.  506 

treatment  of,  i.  507 
results  of,  i.  507 
of  innominate  artery,  i.  484 

ligature  for,  i.  489 

pressure-effects  of,  i.  486 

symptoms  of,  i.  485 

treatment  of,  i.  489 
results  of,  i.  489 
intra-cranial,  i.  497 
intra-orbital,  i.  497 
intra-thoracic,  i.  481 

diagnosis,  i.  483 

pressure-effects  of,  i.  482 

pulse  in,  i.  487 

sphygmographic  tracings 
of,  i.  487 

tumour  in,  i.  481 

symptoms  of,  i.  481 

treatment  of,  i.  483 
neck,  at  root  of,  i.  484 

causes  of,  i.  488 

diagnosis,  i.  484 

pulse  in,  i.  487 

sphygmographic  tracings 
of,  i.  487 

terminations,  i.  488 

treatment,  i.  489 
results  of,  i.  489 
palmar  arteries,  traumatic,  i.  506 
popliteal  artery,  i.  513 

causes  of,  i,  515 

diagnosis  of,  i.  514 

double,  i.  516 

symptoms  of,  i.  513 

terminations,  i.  515 

treatment  of,  i.  515 
results  of,  i  516 

traumatic,  i.  517 
pudic  artery,  i.  509 
radial  artery,  i.  505 

traumatic,  i.  506 
sciatic  artery,  1.  509 


Aneurism,  special  (continued)—- 
subclavian  artery,  i.  499 
causes  of,  i.  500 
diagnosis,  i.  500 
ligature    of  brachio-cophalio 
artery  for,  i.  501 
subclavian,  i.  500 
symptoms  of,  i.  41)9 
terminations,  i.  500 
traumatic,  i.  502 
treatment  of,  i.  500 
varix,  i.  502 
tibial  arteries,  i.  517 
symptoms,  i.  517 
treatment,  i.  518 
traumatic,  i.  518 
varix,  i.  518 
ulnar  artery,  i.  505 
traumatic,  i.  506 
Anem-ismal  varix,  i.  478.  See  Aneurism 
Angeioleucitis,  i.  573 
Angular  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  402.  See 
Spine 

Ankle,  amputation  at,  ii.  117 

disease  of,  i.  803 

dislocations  of,  i.  783 

excision  of,  ii.  52,  80 

fractures,  i.  669 

compound,  i.  671 

gunshot  wounds,  i.  415 
Anterior  chamber  of  eye,  ii.  207 
Anthrax,  i.  431.    See  Carbuncle 
Antiseptic  dressings,  i.  367 

application  of,  i.  368 

opening  of  abscess,  i.  117 

principle  of,  i.  368 

results  of,  i.  369 

theory  of,  i.  369 
Antisepticism,  in  Surgery,  i.  25,  118 

presepticism,  in  Surgery,  i.  118 
Antrum,  abscess  of,  ii.  320,  342 

tumours  of,  ii.  343 
Anus,  abscess  near,  ii.  557 

artificial,  formation  of,  ii.  493,  498, 
553 

in  children,  ii.  594 

in  hernia,  ii.  498 
cancer  of,  ii.  591 
chancre  of,  i.  253 
closure  of,  ii.  593 
condyloma  of,  ii.  591 
congenital  malformations  of,  ii.  593 
contraction  of,  ii.  591 
diseases  of,  ii.  557 
fissure  of,  ii.  564 

fistula  of,  ii.  559.  See  Fistula  in  Ano 
imperforate,  ii.  593 

with  communications  of  rectum 
— vesical,  vaginal,  perineal, 
ii.  593 
operations  on,  ii.  594 
prolapse  of,  ii.  579 
pruritus,  ii.  598 

spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter 
of,  ii.  597 
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Anus  (continued) — 

tumours  of,  ii.  591 

ulcer  or  fissuro  of,  ii.  564,  569 
Aplastic  lymph,  i.  73 
Apnoea.    See  Asphyxia 
Aran's  experiments  on  fracture  of  skull 

by  contro-coup,  ii.  163 
Arcus  senilis,  i,  196  ;  ii.  206 
Areola  of  nipple,  abscess  of,  ii.  438 
Arm,  amputations  of,  ii.  110 

anchylosis  of,  i.  811 ;  ii.  65 

contraction  of,  i.  831 

deformities  of,  i.  831 

excision  of  joints  of.  /See  Excisional 
Surgery 

Arnaud  on  obturator  hernia,  ii.  543 
Arrangements  for  operation,  i.  20 
Arteries,  acupressure  of,  i.  380 
adhesion  in,  i.  373 
aneurism  of.    See  Aneurism 
clot-formation  in  wounds  of,  i.  373, 
374 

cold  in  wounds  of,  i.  364,  376,  385, 
396 

contusion  of,  i.  372 
degenerations  of,  i.  555 

atheromatous  or  fatty,  i.  556 
cartilaginous,  i.  555 
ossific  or  calcareous,  i.  557 
causes  of,  i.  558 
consequences  of,  i.  559 
diseases  of,  i.  553 
effects  of  ligature  on,  i.  377 
embolism  of,  i.  571 
enlargement  of,  in  inflammation,  i. 
41 

gangrene  from  obstruction  of,  i.  220 
haemorrhage  from,  i.  371 
signs  of,  i.  371 
treatment  of,  i.  375 
inflammation  of.    See  Arteritis 
injuries  of,  i.  371 

in  contused  and  lacerated 

wounds,  i.  392 
in  fracture,  i.  601 
in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  405,  409 
punctured  wounds,  i.  373,  399 
laceration  of,  i.  375,  391 
ligature  of,  i.  377 

application  of,  i.  .378 
conditions  appropriate  for, 

i.  378 
objections  to,  i.  378 
occlusive  process  after,  i. 
377 

compared  with  acupressure 
and  torsion,  i.  384 

occlusion  of,  i.  373,  381,  383 
by  disease,  i.  220 
after  operation,  i.  377,  383 

ossification  of,  i.  560 

permanent  closure  of  wounded,  i,  373 

pressure  in  wounds  of,  i.  376 
of  aneurism  on,  i.  459 

l)uncturcd,  i.  373 


Arteries  (continued)— 

retraction  of,  i.  374,  375 
rupture  of,  i.  371 

spontaneous,  i.  452 
torsion  of,  i.  382 

compared   with  ligature  an<l 

acupressure,  i.  384 
modes  of,  i.  383 
occlusion  by,  i.  383 
wounds  of,  i.  371 

causes  and  effects  of,  i.  372. 
reparation  of,  i.  373 

incised  and  punctured,  i. 
373 

lacerated,  i.  375 
signs  of,  i  371 
structural  conditions  of,  371 
treatment  of,  i.  375 
in  compound  fracture,  i.  601 
gangrene  from,  i.  221 
in  hernia  operations,  ii.  495 
in  lithotomy,  ii.  685,  692 
Artery,  axillary,  aneurism  of,  i.  503 
traumatic,  i.  505 
ligature  of,  i.  505,  531 
wounds  of,  i.  505 
abdominal  aorta,  aneurism  of,  i.  506 
compression  of,  i.  507 
ligature  of,  i.  507 
basilar,  aneurism  of,  i.  497 
brachial,  aneurism  of,  i.  505 
traumatic,  i.  506 
varicose,  i.  506 
compression  of,  i.  505 
ligature  of,  505,  534 
wounds  of,  i.  506 
brachio-cephalic.  See  Artery,  inno- 
minate 
carotid,  aneurism  of,  i.  493 
traumatic,  i.  496 
varix,  i.  496 
compression  of,  i.  495,  499 
ligature  of,  i.  495,  523 

efiiects  of  on  brain,  i.  495 
on  lungs,  i.  496 
wounds  of,  i,  496 
internal,  aneurism  of,  i.  496 
extra-cranial,  i.  496 
intra-cranial,  i.  497 
cerebral,  i.  498 

dorsal,  in  foot,  ligature  of,  i.  550 
opigastricrelation  to  femoral  hernia, 
ii.  526 

to  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  504 
of  face,  wounds  of,  ii.  286,  293 
femoral,  aneurism  of,  i.  509 
traiunatic,  i.  511 
varicose,  i.  511 
compression  of,  i.  512 
ligature  of,  i.  512,  541 
relation  to  femora)  hernia,  ii. 
527 

wounds  of,  i.  511 

deep,  aneurism  of,  i.  512 

superficial,  i.  512 
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Artery,  femoral  (continued) —  . 

superficial,  traumatic,  1.  513 

varix,  i.  513 
compression  of,  i.  516 
ligature  of,  i.  516,  51:5 
wounds  of,  i.  513 
gluteal,  aneurism  of,  i.  509 
traumatic,  i.  509 
ligature  of,  i.  509 
wounds  of,  i.  509 
iliac,'  common,  aneurism  of,  i.  506 
ligature  of,  i.  508,  541 
external,  aneurism  of,  i.  50C 
compression  of,  i  510 
ligature  of,  i.  510,  540  _ 
internal,  aneurism  of,  i.  506 
ligature  of,  i.  509,  541 
innominate,  aneurism  of,  i.  484 
diagnosis  of,  i.  484 
ligature  of,  i.  489,  522 
intercostal,  wounds  of,  ii.  425 
internal  mammary,  wounds  of,  ii.  426 
intra-cranial,  aneurism  of,  i.  497 
obturator,  relation  to  femoral  hernia, 

ii.  526 
palmar,  i.  506 

perineal,  wounds  of,  in  lithotomy, 
ii.  685 

peroneal,  ligature  of,  i.  553 
popliteal,  aneurism  of,  i.  513 
double,  i.  516 

traumatic,  i.  517 
rupture,  i.  517 
ligature,  i.  518,  546 
wounds,  i.  517 
pudic,  aneurism  of,  i.  509 
radial,  aneurism  of,  i.  505 
traumatic,  i.  506 
varix,  i.  506 
ligature,  i.  506,  537 
wounds  of,  i.  506 
sciatic,  aneurism  of,  i.  509 
subclavian,  aneurism  of,  i.  499 
traumatic,  i.  502 
varix,  i.  502 
compression  of,  i.  503 
ligature  of,  i.  489,  503,  530 
wounds  of,  i.  502 
thyroid,  ligature  of,  ii.  383 
tibial,  aneurism  of,  i.  517 
traumatic,  i.  518 
varicose,  i.  518 
anterior,  ligature  of,  i.  518,  550 
posterior,  ligature  of,  i.  518,  552 
wounds  of,  i.  518 
ulnar,  aneurism  of,  i.  505 
traumatic,  i.  506 
varix,  i.  506 
ligature,  i.  50G 
wounds  of,  i.  506 
Arteriotomy,  i.  106 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  i.  478 
Arteritis,  i.  553 
adhesive,  i.  554 
causes  of,  i.  554 


Arteritis  (continued) — 
difluse,  i.  554 
symptoms  of,  i.  554 
terminations  of,  i.  554 
treatment  of,  i.  554 
Arthritis,  i.  791 

chronic  rheumatic,  i.  796 
signs  of,  i.  798 
pathology  of,  i.  796 
terminations  of,  i.  798 

of  hip,  i.  824 

diagnosis  of,  i.  824 
treatment  of,  i.  799 

of  jaw,  ii.  348 
synovitis,  i.  791 

causes  of.  i.  793 

chronic,  i.  794 

diagnosis,  i.  793 

pathology  of,  i.  791 

signs  of,  i.  792 

terminations  of,  i.  794 

treatment  of,  i.  795 

scrofulous,  diagnosis  of,  i.  800  ^ 
pathological  changes  in,  i. 
799 

symptoms  of,  i.  800 
terminations  of,  i.  800 
treatment  of,  i.  801 
scrofulous  disease  of  joint,  or  caries, 
i.  801 
pathology  of,  i.  801 
signs  of,  i.  802 
terminations  of,  i.  803 
treatment,  i.  804 
ulceration  of  articular  cartilages,  i. 
807 

diagnosis  of,  i.  810 
pathology  of,  i.  807 
repair  after,  i.  810 
signs  of,  i.  810 
treatment  of,  i.  810 
Asperma,  ii.  840 
Asphyxia,  ii.  355 

artificial  respiration  in,  ii.  358 

methods  of,  ii.  358 
causes  of,  ii.  357 

from  chloroform,  i.  31 ;  ii.  357 
post-mortem  appearances  of,  ii.  356 
symptoms  of,  ii.  355 
treatment  of,  ii.  358 

after-treatment,  ii.  359 
in  wounds  of  throat,  ii.  350 
Asthenic  inflammation,  i.  122 
Asthenopia,  ii.  224 
Astigmatism,  ii.  237 

test-types  for,  ii.  237 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  i.  786 
excision  of,  ii.  56 
fracture  of,  i.  671 
Atheroma  in  arteries,  i.  193,  556 

a  cause  of  aneurisnj,  i.  456 
Atlas,  disease  of,  ii.  411 

dislocation  of,  i.  734 
Atlco  on  enucleation  of  uterine  fibrous 
tumour,  ii.  854  « 
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Atony  of  rectum,  ii.  SOG 

of  bladder,  ii.  732 
Atresia  ani,  ii.  f)!)! 

iridis,  ii.  210 
Atrophy  of  breast,  ii.  440 

of  prostate,  ii.  748 

of  testicle,  ii.  836 
Aural  surgery,  ii.  242 
Axillary  artery.    See  Artery,  axillary 
glands,  cancer  of,  ii.  447,  455 

scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  229 ;  ii.  438 
Axis,  disease  of,  ii.  411 

dislocation  of,  i.  734 


BALANITIS,  ii.  797 
Bandages,  plaster  of  Paris,  i.  591 
starched,  i.  591 

after  excision  of  joints,  ii.  8 
fracture,  i.  591 
tight,  gangrene  from,  1.  222 
Baker's  statistics  of  cancer  of  breast,  ii. 
452 

Baker,  W.  Morrant,  on  necrosis  without 
suppuration,  i.  691 
on  synovial  cysts  with  disease  of 

knee-joint,  i.  795 
statistics  of  cancer  of  tongue,  ii.  299 
Barnes,  R.,  observations  on  fatty  de- 
generation of  placenta,  i.  195 
on  atresia  vaginas,  ii.  849 
on  enucleation  of  uterine  fibrous 

tumours,  ii.  854 
on  uterine  polypi,  ii.  856 
Barwell,  E.,  observations  on  deformities, 
club-foot,  i.  840 
on  diseases  of  joints,  i.  801 
on  lateral  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  414 
on  umbilical  hernia,  ii.  541 
Basham,  W.  E.,  on  urine,  ii.  644 
Bassereau,  observations  on  syphilis,  i. 
254,  271 

Bastian,  H  C,  on  spinal  cord,  from  rail- 
way collision,  ii.  397 

Bauden's  statistics  of  shoulder-joint  ex- 
cision, i.  41 5  ;  ii.  83 

Beale,  L.,  observations  on  urine,  ii.  628, 
630 

on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  660 
Bed-sores,  ii.  394 
Bees,  stings  of,  i.  322 
Begin  on  lithotomy,  ii.  696 
Bell,  Sir  Charles,  on  gunshot  wounds,  i. 
414 

Bell,  John,  observations  on  aneurism  by 
anastomosis,  i.  150 
on  blood-letting  in  wounds  of  lung, 
ii.  427 

on  Hospital  gangrene,  i.  309 
on  gunshot  wounds,  i.  416 
on  wounds  of  abdomen,  ii.  461 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Bcllingliam,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i. 
404.  472 


Bennett,  Hughes,  on  cancer-cells,  i.  155 
on  degenerations,  i.  192,  194,  195, 

on  exudation  corpuscles,  i.  78,  81 
on  leucocytosis,  i.  305 
Bernliard,  Claude,  observations  on  vaso- 
motor nerves,  i.  39 
on  chemical  conposition  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  ii.  162 
on  glucose  in  liver,  ii.  650 
Bernutz  on  peritonitis  from  incision  ol' 

imperforate  hymen,  ii.  850 
Berzelius  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  661 
Bibra  on  ostitis,  i.  673 
Biceps  muscle,  contraction  of,  i.  831 
Bichloride  of  methylene,  i.  34 

in  ophthalmic  operations,  i.  34 
Bigelow,H.  J.,  observations  on  hip-joint 

dislocation,  i.  763,  768,  770,  774. 
Bigg's  apparatus  for  contracted  knee- 
joint,  i.  835 
for  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  417 
orthopede,  i  846 
for  talipes  calcaneus,  i.  845 
triple-lever  truss,  ii.  516 
Bilateral  dislocation  of  jaw,  i.  731 

lithotomy,  ii.  700 
Bile  in  urine,  ii.  643 
Billroth,  observations  on  pysemia,  i.  306 
tumours,  i.  136,  138,  143, 147,  181 
on  fracture  reparation,  i.  583,  594 
on  wounds,  reparation  of,  i.  361, 
392 

lymphoma,  i.  576 
erysipelas,  i.  285 
thrombus-transformation,  i.  571 
diseases  of  bone,  i.  688,  689, 
703 

diseases  of  joints,  i.  800,  807, 
815 

Bird,  Golding,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
628,  635,  644,  645 
on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  660 
Birkett,  John,  on  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  breast,  ii.  435 
on  diseases  of  breast,  ii.  441,442,444, 

448,  449,  451 
on  herniai,  ii.  4<5,  479,  486,  490,  497, 
508,  509,  511,  518,  543 
Bites  of  rabid  animals,  i.  316.  See 
Hydrophobia 
of  snakes,  i.  321 
Blackadder's  observations  on  Hospital 

gangrene,  i.  309 
Bladder,  anatomy  of,  ii.  599 
atony  of,  ii.  732 

after  lithotrity,  ii.  709 
incDutinence  of  urine  from,  ii. 
734 

retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  733 
from  enlarged  prostate,  ii. 
732 

calculus  in,  ii.  670.    See  Calculus 
cancer  of,  ii.  723 
catarrh  of,  ii.  720 
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Bladder  (continued) — 

conditions  of,  unfit  for  lithotrity, 
ii.  711 

cystitis.  See  Inflammation  of  Blad- 
der 

diflflculty  of  entering  in  lateral  litho- 
tomy, ii.  t)88 
in  children,  ii.  687 
dilatation  of  neck  of,  in  lithotomy, 
ii.  681 

in  median  operation,  ii.  698 
diseases  of,  ii.  718 
displacements  of,  ii.  621 
encysted  calculus  in,  ii.  689 
exploration  of,  after  lithotomy,  ii. 
683 

lithotrity,  ii.  708 
extroversion  of,  ii.  726 
fistulous  openings  into,  ii.  589,  593 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  620 
functional"  morbid  conditions  of,  ii. 
728 

atony  of,  ii.  732 

engorgement  of,  ii.  735 

frequent  micturition,  ii.  729 

neuralgia,  ii.  731 

incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  733 

irritability  of,  ii.  729 

paralysis  of,  ii.  732 

retention  of  mine,  ii.  735.  See 
Eetention 

spasm  of,  ii.  731 
haemorrhage   from,    ii.  725.  See 

Haematuria 
hernia  of,  ii.  544,  622 
inflammation  of,  ii.  718 

acute,  ii.  718 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  696 
after  lithotrity,  ii.  708 

chronic,  ii.  720 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity, 
ii.  711 
injuries  of,  ii.  619 
irritable,  ii.  729 

causes  of,  ii.  730 

lithotrity  complicated  by,  ii.  71 1 

treatment  of,  ii.  731 
laceration  of,  ii,  619 
malformations  of,  ii.  726 
position  of,  in  children,  ii.  687 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  621 
puncture  above  pubes,  ii.  785 

through  rectum,  ii.  784 

through  symphysis  pubis,  ii.  786 
rectum,  communicating  with,  ii.  589, 

593 

rupture  of,  ii.  619 

sacculated,  ii.  746,  767 

sounding  the,  ii.  672 

stone  in,  ii.  670.    See  Calculus 

tubercle  of,  ii.  724 

tumours  of,  ii.  721 

cancer,  ii.  723 

fibrous,  ii.  721 

villous  or  vascular,  ii.  722 


Bladder  (continued) — 
worms  in,  ii.  021 
wound  of,  gunshot,  ii.  619 
in  lithotomy,  ii.  694 
Blandin,  treatment  of  iutcr-maxillary 

bone  in  hare-lip,  ii.  290 
Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  statistics  of  tetanus 

from  gunshot  injuries,  i.  408 
Blennorrhagia,  ii.  752 
Blind  fistula  in  ano,  ii.  559 

piles,  ii.  570 
Blood,  buffy  coat  in,  i.  64 
calculus,  ii.  659 

clot-formation  of,  in  arrest  of  haj- 
morrhage,  i.  373 

in  arteritis,  i.  554 
diseases  of,  i.  228.  See  also  Diseases 

of  Contagious  Origin 
rheumatism  and  gout,  i.  240 
scrofula,  i.  228 
scurvy  and  purpura,  i.  238 
extension  of  inflammation  by,  i.  72 
extravasation  of,  i.  388.    See  Aneu- 
rism 

mixed  with  pus,  i.  79 
pathology.    See  Diseases  of  Blood 
sources  of,  in  haematuria,  ii.  725 
vomiting  of,  in  fracture  of  skull,  ii. 
161 

Blood-letting,  general,  in  acute  inflam- 
mation, i.  102 
local,  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  98 
tolerance  of,  i.  103 
Blood-vessels,  formation  of,  in  granula- 
tions, i.  394 
in  lymph,  i.  75 

injuries  of,  i.  371.    See  "Wounds  of 
Arteries  and  Veins 
Blundell  on  transfusion  of  blood,  i.  380 
on  peritonitis  from  incision  of  im- 
perforate hymen,  ii.  850 
excision  of  uterus,  ii.  857 
Boeck,  observations  on  syphilization,  i. 
283 

Boggie,  observations  on  Hospital  gan- 
grene, i.  314 
Boinet,  on  iodine-injection  of  ovarian 

cysts,  ii.  860 
Boils,  i.  433 
Bone,  abscess  of,  i.  681 
causes  of,  i.  682 
circumscribed,  i.  681 
diagnosis,  i.  682 
symptoms  of,  i.  681 
terminations,  i.  682 
treatment  of,  i.  682 
aneurism  of,  i.  709 
diagnosis  of,  709 
signs  of,  i,  709 
treatment  of,  i.  710 
bending  of  in  mollitios  ossium,  i.  700 
bruising  or  contusion  of,  i.  578 
cancer  of,  i.  706 

diagnosis  of,  i.  708 
signs  of,  i.  708 
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Bone,  cancer  of  (continued)— 

treatment  of,  i.  708 

in  substance  of  bone,  intersti- 
tial, i.  706 

on  surface  of  bone,  periosteal, 
i.  707 

osteoid  cancer,  i.  707 

pulsating  enceplialoid,  i.  708 
caries  of,  i.  683.    See  Caries 
cystic  tumours  of,  i.  705 
cysts  of,  i.  704 

hydatid,  i.  705 
dead,  separation  of,  i.  687 
deformed  union  of,  i.  601 
diseased  callus  of,  i.  601 
diseases  of,  i.  673 

particular  bones,  i.  710 
disunited  fracture  of,  i.  603 
effect  of  aneurism  on,  i.  457 
encephaloid  cancer  of,  i.  706 

diagnosis  from  osteo-aneurism, 
i.  709 

enchondroma  of,  1.  704 

exfoliation  of,  i.  692 

exostosis  of,  i.  701 

fibrous  tumour  of,  i.  704 

fractures  of,  i.  578.    See  Fracture 

fragilitas,  i.  701 

hydatids  in,  i.  705 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  674,  678 

inflammation  of,  i.  673 

myeloid  tumour  of,  i.  706 

necrosis  of,  i.  686.    See  Necrosis 

new,  formation  of,  i.  686 

osteoid,  recurring,  i.  706 

osteo-sarcoma,  i.  704 

pulsatile  tumour  of,  i.  709.    See  Os- 
teo-aneurism 

rachitis  or  rickets,  i.  697 

recurring  tumours  of,  i.  706 

re-fracture  of,  i.  602 

scrofulous  ostitis,  i.  674 
periostitis,  i.  675 

softening  of,  i.  683,  699.    Sec  Molli- 
ties  ossium 

suppuration  of,  i.  678 

osteo-myelitis  of,  i.  678 

circumscribed  abscess  of,  i.  681 
diffuse  periostitis  of,  i.  680 

syphilitic  disease,  i.  264 

trephining  of,  i.  682  ;  ii.  178,  393 

tubercle  in,  i.  674 

tumours  of,  i.  701 

ulceration  of,  i.  6S3.    See  Caries 

ununited  fracture  of,  i.  603 
Borinefont,  catheterism  of  Eustachian- 

tube,  ii.  261 
Bonnet,  statistics  of  aneurism,  treat- 
ment by  galvano-puncture,  i.  475 
Bouchardat  on  urine,  ii.  637 
Bougies,  oesophageal,  ii.  368 

rectal,  ii.  586 

urethral,  ii.  763,  769 
Bonisson,  statistics  of  malformations  of 
rectum,  ii.  594 


j  Bowed  or  bandied  legs,  i.  834 
Bowman,  W.,  observations  on  fatty  d<;. 
generation  of  kidney,  ii.  195 
on  diseases  of  eye,  ii.  I8H,  196,  20.1 
Boyer,  observations  on  fractures,  i.  635 
on  dislocations,  i.  750,  754 
on  herniaj,  ii.  472 

 ^  on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  566 

■■''  on  lithotomy,  ii.  696 
Bracliial  artery.    See  Artery,  brachial 
Brachio-ccphalic  artery.        Artery,  in- 
nominate 
Brain,  abscess  in,  ii.  178 

aneurism  of  vessels  of,  i.  497 
compression  of,  ii.  170.    See  Com- 
pression 

concussion  of,  ii.  166.    See  Concus- 
sion 

contusion  of,  ii.  169 

extravasation  on,  ii.  153,  164.  See 

Extravasation 
fungous  tumours  of,  ii.  182 
hernia  of,  ii.  164 

congenital,  ii.  183 
inflammation  of,  traumatic,  ii.  175 

chronic,  ii.  177 
injuries  of,  ii.  166 

membranes  of,  ii.  164 
nerves,  cranial,  ii.  174 
wounds  of,  ii.  172 
gunshot,  ii.  172 
Brander,  J.  M.,  on  puncture  of  bladder, 

through  symphisis  pubis,  ii.  787 
Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurism,  i.  474 
Breast,  abscess  of,  ii.  436 
chronic,  ii.  438 
of  nipple,  ii.  438 
absence  of,  ii.  456 

of  nipple,  ii.  456 
adenoid  or  glandular  tumour  of,  ii. 
441 

varieties  of,  ii.  441 
amputation  of,  ii.  454 

mortality  after,  ii.  452 
anatomical  relations  of,  ii.  433 
anomalies  of  development  of,  ii.  456 
atrophy  of,  ii.  440 
cancer  of,  ii.  445 

age  in,  ii.  449 

axillary  glands  affected  in,  ii. 
446 

cachexia  from,  ii.  447 

causes  of,  ii.  449 

conditions  for  operation,  ii.  451 

unfavourable  for,  ii.  451 
cure  of,  ii.  453 
cysts  in,  ii.  446 
development  of,  ii.  445 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  442 
duration  of,  ii.  449 
operation  for,  ii.  454 
origin  of,  ii,  445,  449 
pain  in,  ii.  446 
{prognosis  of,  ii.  449 
recurrent,  ii.  453 
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ircast,  cancer  of  (conlinnecl) — 

retraction  of  nipple  iu,  ii.  44G 

scirrhus,  ii.  445 

secondary,  ii.  447 

skin,  commencing  in,  ii.  447 
involved  in,  ii.  446 

treatment  of,  ii.  450 

nicer  of,  ii.  446,  451 
cartilagous  tumour  of,  ii.  443 
colloid  cancer  of,  ii.  448 
cysts  in,  ii.  443 
cystic  tumours  of,  ii.  443 
diseases  of,  ii.  433 

general  pathology  and  diag- 
nosis of,  ii.  435 

in  male,  ii.  456 

method  of  examining  breast  in, 
ii.  435 

encephaloid  cancer  of,  ii.  447 
fatty  tumour  of,  ii.  443 
fibrous  tumour  of,  ii.  443 
functional  disorders  of,  ii.  455 

abnormal  secretion  of  milk,  ii. 
455 

congestion  -with  milk,  ii.  456 

deficient  secretion,  ii.  456 

excessive  secretion,  ii.  455 
hydatids  of,  ii.  444 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  439 

partial,  ii.  441 

of  fat  around,  ii.  440 
induration,  chronic,  of,  ii.  43S 
inflammation  of,  mastitis,  ii.  435 

chronic,  ii.  438 

of  nipple  and  areola,  ii.  438 

treatment  of,  ii.  437 
irritable,  ii.  439 

mortality  after  amputation  of,  ii. 
452 

neuralgia  of,  with  induration  of,  ii. 
439 

neuroma  of,  ii.  443 
osteoid  tumour  of,  ii.  443 
physiological  relations  of,  ii.  434 
recurring  fibroid  tumour  of,  ii.  443 
scii-rhus  of,  ii.  445 
scrofulous  enlargement  of,  ii.  438 
sero-cystic  tumour  of,  ii.  441 
supernumerary,  ii.  456 

nipples,  ii.  457 
tumours  of,  ii.  441 
Bright,  Richard,  on  albuminuria,  ii. 
053 

Bi-iuton  (Philadelphia),  statistics  of  am- 
putation at  knee-joint,  ii.  124 

I'ristowe,  J.  S ,  on  prevention  of  phos- 
phorus-necrosis of  jaws,  ii  341 

Broca,  observations  on  odontomes,  ii. 
312 

Brodie,  Sir  B.,  observations  on  hysteria, 
i.  349,  351,  355 
bone,  circumscribed  abscess  of,  i. 
682 

bunion,  i.  446 
carbuncle,  i.  432 


Brodio,  Sir  B.  (continued) — 
ou  giingrone,  i.  221,  500 
on  joints,  diseases  of,  i.  791, 796, 799, 
807,  813,  815 
hip,  i.  823 

sacro-iliac  articulation,  i.  826 
fractures  of  skull,  ii.  158,  172 
bed-sores,  ii.  395 

on  diseases  of  breast,  ii.  441,  443, 
450,  452 

on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  559,  5(10, 

5G6,  581,  582 
solvent  treatment  of  urinary  calculi, 

ii.  609 

stone  iu  bladder,  ii.  674,  675 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684,  689,  690,  093, 
695 

on  lithotrity,  ii.  704,  705,  707,  708, 

709,  710 
on  calculus  in  female,  ii.  716 
on  diseases  of  bladder,  ii.  719 
prostate,  ii.  745,  748 
testis,  ii.  814, 833,  835 
Bronchi,  foreign  bodies,  ii.  352 

pressure  of  aneurism  on,  i.  483 
Bronchocele,  ii.  381 
causes  of,  ii.  383 
cystic,  ii.  381 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  382 
exophthalmic,  ii.  381 
pulsating,  ii.  381 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  382 

from  carotid  aneurism,  i. 
494 

simple,  ii.  381 
symptoms  of,  ii.  382 
terminations  of,  ii.  383 
tracheotomy  in,  ii.  384 
treatment  of,  ii.  383 
Brown,  J.  B.,  on  laceration  of  perineum, 
ii.  845 

on  imperforate  hymen,  ii.  850 
hysterotomy,  ii.  854 
Briicke  on  urine,  ii.  640 
Brugnatelli  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  660 
Bruns,  Pai;l,  statistics  of  thyrotorny,  ii. 
377 

Bryant,  T.,  statistics  of  amputations,  ii. 

21,  112 
fractures,  compound,  i.  595 
hernias,  ii.  474,  475,  484,  497,  532, 

537 

results  of  urethral  dilatation  for 
calculus  in  female,  ii.  715 
Bubo,  i.  253 

diagnosis,  i.  253 
indurated,  i.  254 
inflammatory,  i.  255 
inoculation  from,  i.  256 
primary,  i.  254 
suppuration  of,  i.  255 
sympathetic,  i.  255,  575 
treatment  of,  i.  275 
ulceration  of,  i.  255 
varieties  of,  i.  25G 
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Bubou  d'cinblc'O,  i.  2;)4 
Buchauan's  operation  I'or  restoration  of 
lower  lip,  it.  292 
rectangular  staff  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, ii.  699 
lithotomy  in  female,  ii.  717 
Buck,  observations   on    fractures,  i. 
G56 

Buffer-accidents,  i.  644 
Buffy  coat  of  blood  in  inflammation,  i. 
65 

diagnostic  value  of,  i.  66 
Buhring's  spinal  couch,  ii.  418 
Bulb  of  urethra,  artery  of,  wounded  in 
lithotomy,  ii  686,  692 
wound  of,  in  lateral  operation,  ii. 
686,  693 
Bullets,  extractors,  i.  411 

wounds  by,  i.  404 
Bumstead,  observations  on  syphilis,  i. 
249,  250,  254,  255,  257,  266,  271, 
273,  275 

on  diseases  of  urethra,  ii.  754,  757 
on  balanitis,  ii.  798 
Bunion,  i.  446 

chronic,  i.  446 
treatment  of,  i.  447 
Burnham  (of  Lowell),  operation  of  hy- 
sterotomy, ii.  858 
Burns,  i.  420 

amputation  in,  i.  427 
causes  of.  i.  421 

explosive  compounds,  i.  421 
cicatrices  of,  i.  423 

diseased  conditions  of,  i.  427 

operations  for,  i.  426 
degrees  of,  i.  420 
effects  of,  i.  421 

period  of  death  from,  i.  424 
prognosis  of,  i.  424 
reparation  after,  i.  423 
situations  of,  i.  424 
terminations  of,  i.  422 
treatment  of,  i.  425 

general,  i.  425 

local,  i.  425 

skin-grafting  in,  i.  427 
ulcer  of  duodenum  in,  i.  423 

after  eschar  of,  i.  426 
Bursa  patellas,  diseases  of,  i.  445 
abscess  of,  i.  446 
caries  of  patella  from,  i.  446 
chronic  enlargement  of,  i.  445 
inflammation  of,  i.  445 
treatment  of,  i.  446 
Bursa),  i.  444 

cysts  from,  i.  133 
diseases  of,  i.  444 
enlargements  of,  i.  444 
inflammation  of,  bursitis,  i.  444 

causes  of,  i.  445 

treatment  of,  i.  445 
situations  of,  normal,  i.  444 
Bushe  (N.Y.)  on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii. 
559,  583,  580,  587 


Butcher,  R.  G.,  statistics  of  knee-joint 
excision,  ii.  20,  21,  24 
observations  on  knee-joint  excision, 
ii.  22  ' 


CACHEXIA,  cancerous,  i.  167 
gonorrliceal,  ii.  754 
syphilitic,  i.  258 
Calculus  in  bladder,  ii.  670 

age,  predisposition  of,  ii.  664 
alternating,  ii.  656 
of  blood,  ii.  659 
carbonate  of  lime,  ii.  660 
causes  of,  ii.  663 
characters  of,  in  selection  of 
operation,  ii.  712 
chemical,  ii.  658 
physical,  ii.  655 
climate,  predisposition  of,  ii. 
663 

colour  of,  ii.  655 

compound,  ii.  656 

conditions  of  urinary  organs  in 

causing,  ii.  664 
consistence  of,  ii.  656 
crushing  of,  ii.  706.    See  Litho- 
trity 

in  lithotomy,  ii.  691 
cystine,  ii.  659 
cystitis  from,  ii.  676 
definition  of,  ii.  654 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  665 
encysted,  ii.  674 

difficulty  from,  in  litho- 
tomy, ii.  689 
in  lithotrity,  ii.  708 
sounding  for,  ii.  674 
examination  of,  ii.  663 
extraction  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii. 
682  . 
difficulties  in,  ii.  688 
in  lithotrity,  ii.  707 
faceted,  ii.  655,  749 
fibrinous,  ii.  659 
fracture  of,  ii.  683 

diificulties    in  lithotomy 
from,  ii.  691 
habits  of  life,  in  causing,  ii.  664 
hardness  of,  ii.  656 
hereditary  predisposition,  ii.  664 
impaction  of  fragments  of,  in 
urethra,  ii.  70S.  See  Urethra, 
Calculus  in 
in  children,  lithotomy  for,  ii.  686 

lithotrity  for,  ii.  709 
in  female,  removal  of,  ii.  714 
symptoms  of,  ii.  675,  714 
large,  ii.  655 

extraction  of,  ii.  691 
lithic,  or  uric,  ii.  658 
locality,  predisposition  of,  ii. 
663 

nucleus  of,  ii.  6.56 
number  of,  ii.  658 
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(Jalculus  in  bladder  (contmued) 
odour  of,  ii.  GoG 
origin  of,  ii.  Goi 
seat  of,  ii.  655 
oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  660 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity, 
ii.  712 
pliosphatic,  ii.  G60 

in  relation  to  lithotrity,  ii. 
712 

■   mixed  phosphates,  ii.  661 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  ii.  6t0 
lime,  ii.  661 
position  of,  ii.  690 

diiRculties  from,  ii,  690 
production  of,  ii.  654 
prostatic.    See  Diseases  of  Pro- 
state 

recurrence  of,  after  lithotomy, 
ii.  697 
lithotrity,  ii.  713 
renal,  ii.  669 

seizure  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  682, 
688 

in  lithotrity,  ii.  704 
several,  sounding  for,  ii.  673 
sex,  predisposition  of,  ii.  6G4 
shape  and  size  of,  ii.  655 

difficulties  from,  ii.  691 
silicious,  ii.  661 
simple,  ii  656 
sounding  for,  ii.  671 
structural  changes  in  urinary 

organs  from,  ii.  675 
structure  of,  ii.  656 
symptoms  of,  ii.  070 
tests  for,  ii.  G57 
urate  of  ammonia,  ii.  658 
soda  or  lime,  ii.  659 
urethral.      See    Diseases  of 
.  Urethra 

urine,  changes  from,  ii.  671 
uro-stealith,  ii.  659 
weight  of,  ii.  655 
xanthic  or  uric  oxide,  ii.  659 
in  nasal  fossaj,  ii.  278 
Callisen,  operation  of  colotoray,  ii.  553 

on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Campion,  auto-observations  on  diabetes, 

ii.  651 
Callus,  i.  582 

diseased,  i.  601 
ossification  of,  i.  583 
in  compound  fracture,  i.  593 
Cancer,  i.  155 

cacliexia  from,  i.  167 
causes  of,  i.  164 
age,  i.  164 

in  relation  to  species,  i.  1G4 
constitutional  tcindcnoy,  i.  105 
hereditary  tendency,  i.  164 
injury,  i.  16G 
local  origin,  i.  1G5 
sex,  i.  164 


Cancer  (continued) — 

sex  in  relation  to  species,  i.  164 
caustics  in,  i.  174 
cells  of,  i.  155 
characters  of,  i.  155 
cicatrization  and  cicatrix  of,  i.  170 
coexisting  diseases,  i.  168 
colloid,  i.  157,  161 
compression  in,  i.  174 
conditions  for  operation,  i.  177 

unfavourable  for,  i.  177 
congelation  of,  i.  175 
course  of,  i.  168 

arrest  of,  i.  168 

duration  of  growth,  i.  ICS 

rate  of,  i.  168 

softening  of,  i.  168 
cyst-formation  in,  i.  161 
death  from,  i.  173 
diagnosis  of,  i.  158 

from  epithelial,  i.  178 
dissemination  of  cancer,  i.  171 
effects  of,  constitutionally,  i.  167 

locally,  i.  166 
encephaloid,  i.  156.    See  Encepha- 

loid  Cancer 
epithelial,  i.  178.     See  Epithelial 

Cancer 
excision  of,  i.  176 
gelatinous,  i.  157 
hard,  i.  157 
integumental,  i.  171 
juice  of,  i.  157 
local  origin  of,  i.  165 
melanotic,  i.  160 

microscopic  characters  of,  i.  155, 178 
operations  for,  i.  176 
osteoid,  i.  707 

period  of  n  on -recurrence  in,  i.  176 

in  epithelial  cancer,  i.  184 
prolongation  of  life  after  operation, 
i.  176 

in  epithelial  cancer,  i.  185 
recurrence  of,  i.  171 
scirrhous,  i.  157.    See  Scirrlius 
secondary  deposits  of,  i.  171 
situation  of,  i.  162 

colloid,  i.  164 

encephaloid,  i.  163 

melanotic,  i.  1G3 

scirrhous,  i.  163 

villous,  i.  163 
soft,  i.  156 

terminations  of,  i.  169 
treatment  of,  i.  173 
tumour  of;  i.  157 
ulceration  and  ulcer  of,  i.  169 

epithelial,  i.  182 
varieties  of,  i.  159 
epithelial,  i.  179 
Cancer  of  anus,  ii.  591 
in  axilla,  ii.  447 
of  bladder,  ii.  723 
bono,  i.  706 

breast,  ii.  445.    Sec  Breast 
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Cauc  tr  in  clieoks,  ii.  205 

cliiinncy-8\V(;oi)Ci''H,  ii.  809 
of  cyoball,  ii.  '2:58 

intestine,  obstruction  from,  ii.  519 
jaw,  upper,  ii.  343 
lower,  ii.  344 
larynx,  ii  370 
lips,  ii.  290 

lymphatic  glands.     See  Morbid 

Growths 
muscles,  i.  443 
in  neck,  ii.  386 
of  nose,  ii.  268 
oesophagus,  ii.  367 
parotid  gland,  ii.  384 
penis,  ii.  801 
pharynx,  ii.  306 
prostate,  ii.  748 
rectum,  ii.  587 
scrotum,  ii.  809 
skin,  i.  162,  171,  180 
testis,  ii.  838 
tongue,  ii.  298 
uterus,  ii.  856 
vagina,  ii.  847,  850 
Cancerous  cachexia,  i.  167 
polypus,  ii.  275 
ulcer,  i.  169,  215 
Cancrum  oris,  ii.  294 
Oannon-shot,  injuries  by,  i.  406 
Canton,  E.,  observations  on  arcus  senilis, 
i.  196 

on  dislocation  of  elboW' joint,  i.  749 
Capillaries,  in  inflammation,  i.  42 
Capillary,  erectile  tumour,  i.  149,  152 
Cappezzuoli,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
640 

Carbuncle,  i.  431 
Carden's  amputation,  ii.  96 
Caries,  i.  683 

causes  of,  i.  684 
signs  of,  i,  684 
scrofulous,  i.  231 
striTctural  conditions  of,  i.  683 
in  substance  nf  bone,  i.  683 
on  surface  of  bone,  i.  683 
syphilitic,  i.  264 
treatment  of,  i.  684 
Carmichael,  observations  on  syphilis,  i. 
262,  264 

Carrick,  statistics  of  amputation,  ii.  21 
Carte's  compressor  for  aneurism,  i.  463 
Carter,  H.  V.,  observations  on  relative 

frequency  of  urinary  calculi,  ii.  663 
Carter,  statistics  of  cancer  of  rectum,  ii. 
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Carter,  Vandyke,  observations  on  ele- 

pliantiasis,  ii.  805 
Cartilages,  in  arthritis,  i.  797 
degeneration  of,  i.  196,  809 
destruction  from  svnovitis,  i.  794, 
800 

from  articular  caries,  i.  803 
of  larynx,  caries  of,  ii.  370 
loose,  in  joints,  i.  813  . 


Cartilages  (mnlinued)— 

malignant  disease  of,  i.  815 
of  ribs,  fractures  of,  i.  616 
ulceration  of  articular,  i.  807 
diagnosis  of,  i.  810 
repair  after,  i.  810 
signs  of,  i.  810 
treatment  of,  i.  810 
Cartilaginous  tumour,  i.  146 
course  of,  i.  147 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  14C 
origin  of,  i.  147 
situation  of,  i.  147 
structural  condition  of,  i.  1 46 
treatment  of,  i.  149 
varieties  of,  i.  146 
Castration,  ii.  885 
Cat,  Le,  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Cataract,  ii.  214 

in  adults,  ii.  215 
infants,  ii.  223 
capsular,  ii.  215 

conditions  unfavourable  for  extrac- 
tion, ii.  217 
congenital,  ii.  215 
complications  of,  ii.  217 
displacement  or  couching,  ii.  221 
extraction  of  by  flap  operation,  ii. 
216 
linear,  ii.  218 

modified,  ii.  220 
by  scoop,  ii.  219 
suction,  ii.  222 
fluid,  ii.  215 
lenticular,  ii.  215 

capsulo-lenticular,  ii.  214 
operations  for,  ii.  216 
signs  of,  ii.  214 
solution  and  absorption,  ii.  221 
traumatic,  ii.  215 
Catheter,  double  cm-rent,  ii.  707 
female,  ii.  787 
prostatic,  ii.  744,  746 
Sim's,  ii.  795 

in  retention  from  enlarged  prostate, 
ii.  746 

in  stricture,  organic,  ii.  763,  768 
spasmodic,  ii.  780 
accidents  and  difiiculties  in  use 
of,  ii.  770 

Caustics  in  bites  of  rabid  animals,  i.  318 
cancer,  i.  174 

of  breast,  ii.  453 
chancre,  i.  272 
chronic  inflammation,  i.  100 
dissection-wound,  i.  323 
ei^ithelial  cancer,  i.  184 
Hospital  gangrene,  i.  314 
malignant  pustule,  i.  324 
nsevus,  i.  153 
piles,  ii.  577 
snake-bites,  i.  322 
stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  775 
ulcers,  i.  215.    See  Ulcers 
» urethral  tumours,  ii.  781 
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Caustics  in  uterine  cancer,  ii.  R57 
Cautery,  actual,  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, i.  100 

of  bones  and  joints,  1.  101,  801 
Colls  of  cancer,  i.  155,  178 

of  cartilaginous  tumour,  i.  146 

exudation,  i.  78 

of  fatty  tumour,  i.  136 

of  glioma,  i.  Ii2 

myeloid,  i.  148 

of  myxoma,  i.  142 

plastic,  i.  75 

pus,  i.  78 

of  recurring  fibroid  tumours,  i.  145 

of  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  i.  140 
Cellulitis,  i.  430 

diagnosis  of,  1.  430 

diffuse  pelvic,  after  lithotomy,  11. 695 

symptoms  of,  i.  430 

treatment,  i.  431 
Celsus,  lithotomy  on  the  "  gripe,"  ii.  717 
Central  necrosis,  i.  686 
Cephalhaematoma,  ii.  147 
Cerebral  irritation,  ii.  169 

nerves,  injuries  of,  ii.  174 

pulse,  ii.  156 
Cervical  region  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  387 
effect  of  wound  of,  ii.  387 

vertebrsB,  dislocation  of,  i.  733;  ii. 
391 

fracture  of,  ii.  391 
Chancre,  i.  249 

diagnosis  of,  i.  249 

Hunterian,  i.  249 

in  females,  i.  253 

Indurated,  i.  249 

inflamed,  i.  252 

irritable,  i.  252 

origin  and  progress  of,  i.  249 

phagedsenic,  i.  252 

situations  of,  i.  253 

soft,  i.  251 

specific  nature  of,  i.  257 
treatment  of,  constitutional,  i.  276 
local,  curative,  i.  274 
preventive,  i.  272 

urethral,  i.  253 
Chancroid,  i.  250 
Charbon,  i.  324 

Chatin  on  chemical  composition  of  cere- 

bro-spinal  fluid,  ii.  162 
Clieek-com pressor,  ii.  289 
Cheeks,  diseases  of,  ii.  293 

fissures  of,  ii.  293 

tmnours  of,  ii.  295 

ulcers  of,  ii.  293 

wounds  of,  ii.  293 
CheliuB,    operation    for    calculus  in 
female,  ii.  716 

urethral  lithotomy  in  female,  ii.  717 
Chcloid,  i.  417 
(!!hemosi8,  ii.  198 

Clieselden  on  sounding  bladder,  ii.  673 
on  abortive  lithotomy,  ii.  674 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684,  695 
VOL.  II. 


Chilblain,  i.  434 

Children,  incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  733 
lateral  lithotomy  in,  ii.  686 
difficulties  in,  ii.  688 
mortality  after,  ii.  695 
lithotrity  in,  ii.  709 
scrofulous  disease  of  hip-joint  in,  i. 
817 

spasmodic  aifection  of  larynx  in,  ii. 
.370 

syphilis  in,  i.  265,  281 

tracheotomy  in,  ii.  379 

mnbilical  hernia  in,  ii.  538 
Chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  ii.  809 
Chloral  hydrate,  i.  34 
Chlorides  in  mine,  ii.  638 
Chloroform,  i.  28 

administration  of,  i.  30 

in  relation  to  age,  i.  30 

contra-indicationa  for,  i.  29 

death  from,  i.  31 ' 

in  hernia,  ii.  486 

inhalers  for,  i.  31 

in  lithotrity,  ii.  704 

phenomena  or  symptoms  of,  i.  29 

physiological  action  of,  i.  28 

in  reduction  of  dislocations,  i.  719, 
729 

in  shock,  i.  333 

in  tetanus,  i.  340 

treatment  of  overdose  of,  i.  32 
Chopart's  amputation,  ii.  116 
Chordee,  ii.  753,  759 
Choroid,  diseases  of,  ii.  223 
Chronic  abscess,  i.  85 

of  breast,  ii.  438 

enlargement  of  prostate,  ii.  738 

inflammation,  i.  122 

laryngitis,  ii.  370 

mammary  tumour,  ii.  441 

rheumatic  arthritis,  i.  796,  824 

synovitis,  i.  794 
Cicatrices,  morbid,  i.  417 

cheloid  or  exuberant,  i.  418 

contraction  of,  i.  418,  423 

deficient,  i.  417 

division  of,  i.  426 

excessive,  i.  417 

healthy,  i.  395  , 

painful,  i.  419 

treatment  of,  i.  417.    See  Morbid 

Cicatrices 
ulceration  of,  i.  419 
Cicatrization,  i.  395 

Cinisolli,  statistics  of  aneurism,  treat- 
ment by  galvano-puncture,  i.  475 
Circumcision,  ii.  799 
Civiale's  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  700 
of  lithotrity,  ii.  704,  705,  707, 
710,  713 
lithotrite,  ii.  707 

statistics  of  calculus  in  female,  ii. 
714 

on  lithotrity  in  female,  ii  716 
on  diseases  of  bladder,  ii.  722 
3  L 
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Civialc  (continued) — 

on  iirinary  flstulsa,  ii.  791 
statistics  of  urinary  calculi,  ii.  604 

lithotrity,  ii,  710 
urethrotome,  ii.  77(3 
Clark,  Le  Gros,  observations  on  tempera- 
ture in  fracture  of  base  of  skull,  ii. 
162,  167 

Clarke,  Fairlie,  on  atrophy  of  tongue,  ii. 

297 

statistics  of  cancer  of  tongue,  ii.  299 
of  removal  of  tongue,  ii.  30.S 
Clarke,  Lockhart,  observations  on  spinal 
cord  in  tetanus,  i.  336 
on  spinal  cord,  from  railway  col- 
lision, ii.  397 
Clavicle,  dislocations  of,  i.  735 
excision  of,  ii.  90 
fractures,  i.  619 
Clay,  operation  of  hysterotomy,  ii.  858 
Cleft  palate,  ii.  334 

from  disease,  ii.  340 
age  for  operation  for,  ii.  335 
arrest  of  development  causing,  ii. 
334 

artificial  palate  for,  ii.  340 
intermaxillary  bone  in,  ii.  334 
results  of  operation,  ii.  339 
staphyloraphy,  ii.  830 

for  hard  palate,  ii.  338 
with  hare-lip,  ii.  335 
Clerc,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  252, 
257 

Clitoris,  hypertrophy  of,  ii.  846 

removal  of,  ii.  846 
Cloquet,  observations  on  hernise,  ii.  469, 

470,  472,  507,  529 
Closure  of  jaws,  ii.  348 
Clove-hitch  knot,  i.  718 
Club-foot,  i.  836 
Clul  -hand,  i.  831 

Coagulum  of  iniiammatory'blood,  i.  65 

in  aneurism,  i.  458,  476 

in  wounded  arteries,  external,  i.  374 
Cobra  di  capello,  bite  of,  i.  321 
Coccyx,  dislocation  of,  i.  761 

fracture  of,  i.  646 
Cock,  E.,  on  puncture  of  bladder  per 

rectum,  ii.  785 
Cohnheim's  observations  in  inflamma- 
tion, i.  44 
Cold  as  an  anassthetic,  i.  35 

effects  of,  i.  428 

in  cancer,  i,  175 

in  htemorrhage,  i.  376 

in  inflammation,  i.  98 
Collapse,  i.  328,  359 
Colles,  observations  on  fractures,  i.  639 

on  syphilis,  i.  262,  264,  266 

on  diseases  of  rectiim,  ii.  587 
Collodion,  i.  367 
Colloid  cancer,  i.  157,  161 
of  breast,  ii.  448 

cysts,  i.  130 
CoUot  on  lithotomy,  ii.  689 


Colon,  hernia  of,  ii.  546 
Colotomy,  ii.  553 

results  of,  ii.  554 
Colour-blindness,  ii.  238 
Columna  nasi,  restoration  of,  ii.  283 

in  Indian  operation,  ii  282 
Coma  from  chloroform,  i.  32 
from  compression,  ii.  170 

diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  ii.  170 
from  drunkenness,  ii.  170 
from  opium-poisoning,  ii. 
170 

in  depressed  fracture,  ii.  151 
treatment  of,  ii.  158,  171 
from  extravasation,  ii.  155,  170 

treatment  of,  ii.  171 
from  intra-cranial  suppuration,  ii. 
156,  170 
treatment  of,  ii.  172 
from  traumatic  encephalitis,  ii.  175 
treatment,  ii.  177 
Come  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Comminuted  fracture,  i.  578 
Complete  anchylosis,  i.  810 
dislocation,  i.  713 
fistula,  i.  87 
fracture,  i.  578 
inguinal  hernia,  ii.  467 
Complicated  dislocation,  i.  726 

fracture,  i.  600 
Compound  cysts,  i.  129 

dislocation,  i.  722.  See  Dislocation 
fracture,  i.  592.    See  Fracture 
Compression  in  aneurism,  i.  462 
digital,  i.  465 

history  of,  i.  465 
direct,  i.  464 
by  flexion,  i.  465 
by  instruments,  i.  463 
degree  of,  i.  463 
duration  of,  i.  464 
management  of  patient,  i. 
4(4 

results  of,  i.  464 
of  arteries,  i.  376 
brain,  ii.  170 

causes  of,  ii.  171 
consequences  of,  ii.  171 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  170 
symptoms  of,  ii.  170 
treatment  of,  ii.  171 
from  depressed  fracture,  ii. 
151 

treatment  of,  ii.  158,  ITS 
from  intra-cranial  suiipuni- 
tion,  ii.  155,  175 
treatment  of,  ii.  177 
horn  intra-cranial  extrava- 
sation, ii.  155,  170 
treatment  of,  ii.  171 
in  cancer,  i.  174 

of  breast,  ii.  451 
in  carbuncle,  i.  433 
in  chronic  mammary  tumour,  ii.  443 
of  spinal  cord,  ii.  401 
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Compression  (continued) — 
of  varicose  veins,  i.  565 

in  varicocele,  ii.  824 
of  veins  in  haemorrhage,  i.  385 
Compressor    for  abdominal  aorta,  ii. 
128 

application  of,  in  aneurism,  i.  463 
Concussion  of  brain,  ii.  166 
causes  of,  ii.  167 
consequences  of,  ii.  167 
diagnosis  of,  from  compression, 

ii.  170 
pathology  of,  ii.  166 
prognosis  of,  ii.  168 
symptoms  of,  ii.  167 
temperature  in,  ii.  167 
treatment  of,  ii.  168 
of  spinal  cord,  ii.  395 
treatment  of,  ii.  400 
Condylomata,  ii.  591 

diagnosis  from  piles,  ii.  572 
Congenital  deformities,  i.  828 
of  fingers,  i.  833 

foot,  i.  836.    See  Club-foot 
lip.    See  Hare-lip 
neck,  i.  829.    See  "Wry- neck 
palate.    See  Cleft  palate 
dislocations,  i.  730 

classification  of,  i.  730 
of  elbow-joint,  i.  755 
foot,  bones  of,  i.  791 
fingers,  i.  761 
hip,  i.  730,  776 
knee-joint,  i.  782 
lower  jaw,  i.  732 
shoulder,  i.  747 
wrist,  i.  757 
fissures  of  claeeks,  ii.  293 
hernia  of  brain,  ii.  183 

inguinal,  ii.  507 
hydrocele,  ii.  815 

malformations  of  anus  and  rectum, 
ii.  593 

of  bladder,  ii.  726.    See  Extro- 
version of 
of  penis,  ii.  803 
phimosis,  ii.  798 

syphilis,  i.  265,  281.    See  Syphilis 
(Congestion,  i.  41.    See  Gangrene 
(Congestive  inflammation,  i.  123 
(Conical  stumps,  ii.  101 
(Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  ii.  197 
(Constipation  in  hernia,  incarcerated,  ii. 
481 

strangulated,  ii.  482 
in  intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  550 
in  stricture  of  rectum,  ii.  585 
(Constitutional  syphilis,  i.  258,  269,  276 
(Contagion  or  infection,  prevention  of,  i. 
25 

by  antisepticism,  i.  25 
presepticism,  i.  118 
(Contagious  gangrene,  i.  308 
malignant  pustule,  i.  324 
nature  of  erysipelas,  i.  290 


Contagious  nature  of  glanders,  i.  325 
hydrophobia,  i.  310 
ulcer,  i.  250.    See  Chancroid 
Contagious  origin,  diseases  of,  i.  248 
Continuous  or  uninterrupted  suture,  i. 
366 

Contraction  of  arm,  i.  831 
of  arteries,  i.  557,  560 

after  wounds,  i.  374 
of  cicatrices,  i.  417 

after  burns  and  scalds,  i.  423 
in  disease  of  hip-joint,  i.  824 
of  fingers,  i.  831 

from  palmar  fascia,  i.  832 
forearm,  i.  831 
knee-joint,  i.  835 
muscles,  i.  831 
larynx,  ii.  375 
oesophagus,  ii.  367 
spasmodic,  of  sphincter  ani,  ii.  507 

of  lu'ethra,  ii.  779 
sterno-mastoid,  i.  829 
strabismus,  i.  831 
Contrecoup,  fracture  by,  ii.  163 

pathology  of,  ii.  163 
Contused  wounds,  i.  391 
amputation  in,  i.  397 
part  for,  i.  398 
primary  or  secondary,  i.  398 
causes  of,  i.  391 
characters  of,  i.  391 
complications  of,  i.  396 
course  of,  i.  392 
effects  of,  i.  391 
gangrene  in,  i.  392 
prognosis  of,  i.  396 
reparation  after,  i.  393 
structiu-al  conditions  in,  i.  391 
treatment  of,  i.  396 
Contusion,  i.  388 
causes  of,  i.  389 
course  of,  i.  389 
signs  of,  i.  388 

structural  conditions  in,  i.  388 
treatment  of,  i.  390 
of  abdomen,  ii.  457 
arteries,  i.  372 
bones,  i.  578 
brain,  ii.  169 

situation  of,  ii.  169 
symptoms  of,  ii.  169 
treatment  of,  ii.  169 
cranium,  ii.  148 
eye,  ii.  186 
joints,  i.  711 
nerves,  i.  449 
scalp,  ii.  146 

cephalhaamatoma,  ii.  147 
Cooper,  Sir  A.,  observations  on  aneurism, 
i.  456,  460,  471,  473 
on  fractures,  i.  625,  627,  635,  636, 
650,  653,  657,  662 
dislocations,  i.  715,  719,  721,  730, 
732, 737,  738,  741,  742,  743, 748, 
749,  753,  754,  757,758,759,  762, 
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Cooper,  Sir  A.  (continued) — 

705,  770,  771,  772, 77G,  777,782, 
78G,  790 

on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  583,  584 
excision  of  ankle-joint,  ii.  81 
fractures  of  skull,  ii,  158 
diseases  of  breast,  ii.  437,  441, 

443,  452,  450 
hernisB,  ii.  490,  493,  501,  506,  518, 

525,  529,  532,  538 
urinary  calculi,  ii.  055,  058 
lithotomy,  ii.  084,  689 
calculus  in  female,  ii.  715 
diseases  of  scrotum  and  testis,  ii. 
804,  831,832,  833,  841.  S42 
Oooper,  B.,  observations  on  dislocations, 
i.  750,  756 
on  fractures,  i.  072 
on  hernia,  ii.  480 
Oooper,  S.,  observations  on  dishjcations, 
i.  741,  702 
on  fractures,  i.  604 
Copeland  on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  565, 

566,  582,  586 
Copeman,  E.,  on  diaphragmatic  hernia, 
ii.  547 

Cornea,  diseases  of,  ii.  203 
conical,  ii.  205 
,  corneitis,  ii.  203 

chronic  interstitial,  ii.  204 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  188 
opacities  of,  ii.  204 
staphyloma  of,  ii.  205 
ulcers  of,  ii.  204 
Corns,  i.  437 

Coste  on  vagino-vesical  lithotomy,  ii. 
717 

Coulson,  "W.,  statistics  of  lithotomy,  ii.  064 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  677,  678,  684,  690, 
691,  695,  696,  701 
lithotrity,  ii.  706.  712 
calculus  in  female,  ii.  714,  715 
Crampton,  Sir  P.,  observations  on  frac- 
tures of  skull,  ii.  158 
Crichton,  statistics  of  lithotrity,  ii.  710 
Crisp,  E.,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i.  407, 

472,  515,  510 
Critchett,  George,  observations  on  dis- 
eases of  eye ;  iriddesis,  operation 
of,  ii.  214 
extraction  vectis,  ii.  219 
Crosse  on  abortive  lithotomy,  ii.  674 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
statistics  of  calculus  in  female,  ii. 
714 
Croup,  ii.  374 

tracheotomy  in,  ii.  374 
results  of,  ii.  374 
Cruveilhier,  observations  on  pyemic  in- 
fection, i.  301 
on  diseases  of  joints,  i.  790 
fibrous  tumour  of  testis,  ii.  833 
Cuboid  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  789 

excision  of,  ii.  58 
CuUerier,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  271 


Cuneiform  bones,  dislocation  of,  i.  789 

excision  of,  ii.  58 
Curling,  T.  B.,  observations  on  duodenal 
ulcer,  i.  422 
on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  559,  506, 
574,  575, 581, 586,  587,  588,  594, 
590,  598 

diseases  of  scrotum  and  testis,  ii. 

804,  809, 814, 820, 823,  831, 832, 

833,  835 
herniaj,  ii.  472 

worms  in  urinary  bladder,  ii.  621 
Curvature  of  spine,  angular,  ii.  402 
lateral,  ii.  412 
posterior,  ii.  419 
Cusack,  observations  on  diseases  of  rec- 
tum, ii.  578 
Cyphosis,  ii.  419 

Cysticercus  telse  cellulosse,  ii.  203,  207 
Cystic  adenocele,  ii.  441 
bronchocele,  ii.  381 
cancer  of  breast,  ii.  446 
sarcoma,  ii.  441 
tumours,  i.  131 

cancerous,  i.  161 
cartilaginous,  i.  147 
fatty,  i.  137 
fibrous,  i.  144 
tumours  o"f  bone,  i.  704 
breast,  ii.  443 
bursiE,  i.  444 
cheeks,  ii.  295 
eyeball,  ii.  238 
labia,  ii.  847 
lips,  ii.  290 
lower  jaw,  ii.  343 
neck,  ii.  386 
ovary,  ii.  858 
parotid  gland,  ii.  385 
prostate,  ii.  739,  748 
testicle,  ii.  831 
thyroid  body,  ii.  381 
vagina,  ii.  847 
Cystic  oxide  or  cystine  calculus,  ii.  659 
Cystitis,  ii.  718 
Cystocele,  ii.  467,  622 
Cysts,  barren,  i.  129 

from  coalescence  and  dilatation 
of   interspaces    of  cellular 
tissue,  i.  133 
colloid,  i.  130 
compound,  i.  129 
course  of,  i.  135 
ciitaneous,  i.  130 

cyst-formation — barren,  proliferous, 
i.  133 

deutigerous,  i.  130;  ii.  310 
diagnosis  of,  i.  130 
from  dilatation  and  distension  of 
natural  cavities,  i.  133 
of  ducts,  i.  133 
from  erring  cell-development,  i.  134 
glandular,  i.  130 
mucous,  i.  130 
oily,  i.  130 
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Cysts  (continued) — 

origin  of,  i.  132 

Ijroliferous,  i.  129 

sanguineous,  1.  130 

sebaceous,  1.  130 

seminal,  i.  130 

serous,  i.  130 

simple,  1.  130 

synovial,  i.  130 

treatment  of,  i.  135 

vurieties,  i.  131 

wens,  i.  130;  ii.  179 

in  bone,  i.  704 
eyelids,  ii.  194 
omentum,  ii.  494 
prostate,  ii.  748 
spermatic  cord,  ii.  817 
testicle,  ii.  832 

under  tongue,  ii.  304 


DACEYOLITHS,  ii.  197 
Dacryops,  ii.  194 
Davat's  operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  824 
Day-sight,  ii.  238 

Dead  body,  poisonous  effects  of,  i.  324 
Deafness,  labyi-inthine,  ii.  264 
Dease.  observations  on  fractures  of  skull, 
ii.  158 

Decomposing    animal    matters,  and 

pyaemia,  i.  297,  300 
Deficient  cicatrix,  i.  417 
Deformities,  i.  828 

of  arm  and  hand,  i.  831 
face  and  neck,  i.  829 
leg,  i.  834 
talipes,  i.  836 
Degenerations,  i.  185 

general  pathology  and  treatment, 
i.  187 

retrogression    of    structural  ele- 
ments in,  author's  classification  of, 
i.  201 
special,  i.  188 

amyloid,  waxy  or  lardaceous,  i. 
198 

calcareous,  ossific  or  mineral, 

i.  199 
fatty,  i.  188 
fibrous,  i.  197 
granular,  i.  199 
pigmentary,  i.  196 
Delamotte,  observations  on  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  fractures  of 
skull,  ii.  152 
Delirium,  inflammatory,  i.  50 
in  encephalitis,  ii.  175 
in  hydrophobia,  i.  318 
in  mortification,  i.  95 
pyscmic,  i.  299 

traumatic,  i.  330.    See  Prostration 

with  Excitement 
tremens,  i.  341 

causes  of,  i.  343 

post-mortem  appearances,  i.  312 


Delirium  tremens  (continued) — 
symptoms,  i.  341 
terminations  and  prognosis,  1. 
344 

treatment,  i.  344 
Delpech  on  tenotomy,  i.  830 
Demarcation,  line  of,  in  gangrene,  i.  224 
Dental  surgery,  ii.  305.    See  Teeth 
Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  ii.  149 

nose,  operation  for,  ii.  284 
Desault,  observations  on  fractures,  i.  621, 
635 

on  fractures  of  skull,  ii.  158 
on  wound  of  intercostal  artery,  ii. 
426 

on  hernise,  ii.  489,  500,  451 

on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Deschamps  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  655 
Detached  eyelash,  ii.  197 
Detmold  on  treatment  of  cerebral  ab- 
scess, ii.  178 
Diagnosis,  i.  3 

chemical,  i.  6 

physical  signs  in,  i.  3 

signs  and  symptoms  compared,  i.  3 
co-existing    and  consecutive 
symj)toms,  i.  5 

structural  characters  in,  i.  5 

by  microscopic  examination,  i.  5 
Diaphragm,  wounds  of,  ii.  546 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  ii.  646 
Diathesis,  i.  234 

hsemorrhagic,  1.  373 

lithic,  ii.  664 

scrofulous,  i.  234 
Diday  on  gonorrhoea,  ii.  754 
Dieffenbach,  observations  on  fractures^ 
1.  609 

on  dislocations,  i.  730 

on  plastic  sm'gery ;  for  ectropion,  ii . 
191 

for  depressed  nose,  ii.  2S4 
for  restoration  of  upper  lip,  ii. 
293 

osteotomy  for  cleft  palate,  ii.  338 

on  urinary-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  794 
Dieulafoy's  subcutaneous  pneumatic  as- 
piration, i.  118 
Ditiused  abscess,  i.  84 

aneurism,  i.  453,  457 

arteritis,  i.  554 

inflammation,  i.  124,  288 

phlebitis,  i.  567 

traumatic  aneurism,  i.  457 
Dionis,  operation  for  calculus  in  female, 
ii.  716 

Diphtheritic  inflammation,  i.  124 
Dislocation,  i.  713 

causes  of,  i.  715 

coaptation  in,  i.  720 

complete,  i.  713 

complicated,  i.  726 

treatment  of,  i.  726 

complicating  fracture,  i.  601 

compound,  i.  722 
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Ditjlocation  {continued) — 

coinpound,  causes  and  effects  of,  i.  722 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  722 
prognosis  of,  i.  723 
signs  of,  i.  722 

structural  conditions  of,  i.  722 
terminations  of,  i.  723 
treatment  of,  i.  723 

amputation  in,  i.  724 
congenital,  i.  730 

treatment  of,  i.  730 
diagnosis  of,  i.  714 
effects  of,  i.  715 
extension  in,  i.  718 
false-joint,  i.  726 
incomplete,  i.  713 
prognosis  of,  i.  716 
recurrence  of,  i.  716 
reduction  of,  i.  717 
reparation  after  reduction  of,  i.  716 
retentive  appliances  after  reduction 

of,  i.  717 
signs  of,  i.  714 
treatment  of,  i.  716 
unreduced  dislocation,  i.  726 
diagnosis  of,  i.  728 
structural  conditions  of,  i.  726 
treatment  of,  i.  728 
Dislocations,  special,  i.  731 
ankle,  i.  783 

backwards,  i.  784 
causes,  i.  785 
compound,  i.  786 

treatment,  i.  786 
forwards,  i.  784 
inwards,  i.  784 
outwards,  i.  783 
signs  of,  i.  785 
treatment  of,  i.  785 
astragalus,  i.  786 

backwards,  i.  787 
causes  of,  i.  787 
compound,  i.  788 
forwards,  i.  786 
signs  of,  i.  787 
treatment,  i.  788 
unreduced,  i.  788 
atlas  and  axis,  i.  734 
carpal  bones,  i.  757 
clavicle,  i.  735 

causes  of,  i.  735,  737 
compound,  i.  736 
scapular  end  of,  i.  736 
signs  of,  i.  736 
treatment  of,  i.  737 
sternal  end  of,  i.  735 
signs  of,  i.  735 
treatment  of,  i.  736 
coccyx,  i.  761 
cuboid  bone,  i.  789 
cuneiform  bones,  i.  789 
elbow,  i.  747 

radio-carpal  articulation,  i.  756. 

See  Wrist 
radio-ulnar  articulations,  i.  755 


Dislocations,  special  {continued)— 

elbow,  radius  and  ulna  backwards, 
i.  747 
forwards,  i.  749 
inwards,  i.  749 
outwards,  i.  748 
radius  alone,  backwards,  i.  749 
forwards,  i.  750 
outwards,  i.  750 
ulna  alone,  backwards,  i.  749 
causes  of,  i.  752 

complicated  with  fracture,  i. 

754 

congenital,  i.  755 
compound,  i.  754 

treatment  of,  i.  755 
external-latero-angular  of,  i.  748 
signs  of,  i.  751 
treatment  of,  i.  753 
unreduced,  i.  753,  754 
femur,  i.  761 

anomalous,  i.  773 

downwards  and  backwards 
upon  ischiatic  tuber- 
osity, i.  774 
and  forwards  upon  is- 
chiatic ramus,  i.  775 
vertically,  subcotyloid, 
i.  775 

upwards,  anterior  oblique, 
i.  774 
infra-spinous,  i.  774 
supra-spinous,  i.  773 
congenital,  i.  776 
double,  i.  776 

downwards  and  forwards  into 
obturator  foramen,  i.  769 
causes,  i.  770 
signs,  i.  769 
treatment,  i.  770 
in  hip-disease,  i.  817 
upwards  and  forwards  on  pubes, 
i.  771 
causes,  i.  772 

diagnosis  from  fracture,  i. 

772 
signs,  i.  771 
treatment,  i.  772 

by  manipulation,  i.  773 
unreduced,  i.  772 
upwards    and   backwards  on 
dorsum  ilii,  i.  762 
into  ischiatic  notch,  i.  763 
causes  of,  i.  765 
diagnosis  of,  i.  765 
mechanism  of,  i.  763 
signs,  i.  764 
treatment,  i.  766 

by  manipulation,  i.  768 
unreduced,  i.  766,  776 
fibula,  head  of,  i.  783 

lower  end  of,  i.  783 
foot,  congenital  of,  i.  791.  Sec 
Talipes 

hand,  compound,  of  bones  of,  i.  760 
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:  Dislocations,  special  (continued') — 
humerus,  i.  73S  _ 

backwards,  i.  739 
causes  of,  i.  TAl 
complications  of,  i.  744 

supra-glenoid  dislocation, 
i.  744 

■with  fracture  of  humerus, 
i.  745 

fracture  of  scapula  and 
of  clavicle,  i.  746 

treatment  of,  i.  746 
compound,  i.  744 

treatment  of,  i.  744 
congenital,  i.  747 
diagnosis  of,  i.  741 
downwards,  i.  738 
forwards,  i.  739 
partial  i-  738 
signs  of,  i.  740 
subclavicular,  i.  739 
subcoracoid,  i.  739 
subglenoid,  i.  738 
subspinous,  i.  739 
treatment  of,  i.  742 
unreduced,  i.  741 

ti-eatment  of,  i.  745 
varieties  of,  i.  738 

relative  frequency  of,  i.  738 
jaw,  i.  731 

bilateral,  i.  731 
causes  of,  i.  732 
complete,  i.  731 
congenital,  i.  732 
partial,  i.  731 
reduction  of,  i.  732 
signs  of,  i.  731 
unilateral,  i.  731 
unreduced,  i.  732 
knee,  i.  779.    See  Dislocations  of 
Tibia 

internal  derangement  of,  i.  781 
metacapus,  i.  758 

metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  i.  758 
metatarsus,  i.  790 
OS  calcis,  i.  788 
OS  magnum,  i.  757 
patella,  i.  777 

inwards,  i.  777 

outwards,  i.  777 

upwards,  i.  778 

vertical,  i.  778 
pelvis,  i.  761 

phalangeal  bones  of  fingers,  i.  760 

compound,  i.  760 

congenital,  i.  761 
phalangeal  bones  of  toes,  i.  790 
pisiform  bone,  1.  757 
radius,  i.  747 

backwards,  i.  749 

forwards,  i.  750 

outwards,  i.  750 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  inferior,  i. 
755 

backwards,  i.  755 


Dislocations,  special  (continued) — 
forwards,  i.  755 
ribs,  i.  734  _ 

sacro-iliac  articulation,  i.  761 
scaphoid  bone,  i.  789 
scapula,  i.  737 
semilunar  bone,  i.  757 
spine,  i.  733.    See  Spine 

causes,  i.  734 

signs,  i.  733 

termination,  i.  734 

treatment,  i.  734 
symphysis  pubis,  i.  761 
tarsal  bones,  i.  788 

compound,  i.  790 
thumb,  i.  759 

treatment  of,  i.  759 

compound,  i.  760' 

treatment  of,  i.  760 
tibia,  i.  779 

backwards,  i.  780 

in  contraction  of  knee-joint, 
i.  804,  832  ;  ii.  12 

causes  of,  i.  780 

compound,  i.  782 

congenital  of,  i.  782 

forwards,  i.  779 

lateral,  i.  779 

signs  of,  i.  780 

treatment  of,  i.  781 

unreduced,  i.  781 
toes,  i.  790 
ulna,  i.  749 
vertebraj,  i.  733 
wrist,  i.  756 

backwards,  i.  756 

causes  of,  i.  756 

compound,  i.  757 

treatment  of,  i.  757 

congenital,  i.  757 

forwards,  i.  756 

injuries  allied  to  dislocation,  i. 
757 

treatment  of,  i.  756 
Dissection-wounds,  i.  323 

conditions  of  dead  body  infective, 

i.  324 

post-mortem  appearances,  i.  324 
treatment,  i.  324 
Distal  ligature  for  aneurism,  i.  474 
carotid  aneurism,  i.  492 
innominate  aneurism,  i.  489 
subclavian  aneurism,  i.  492 
Dixon,  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  blad- 
der, ii.  620 
Dixon,  James,  observations  on  diseases 
of  eye,  ii.  195,  198,  201,  203,  211,  214, 
218,  22.5,  237,  240 
Dogs,  mad,  bites  of,  i.  316.    See  Hydro- 
phobia 

Donders,  observations  on  diseases  of 

eye,  ii.  237 
Dorsal  region  of  cord,  injuries  of,  ii.  387 
of  spine,  eifects  of  coucussiop  of, 

ii.  397 
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Dorsal  region  of  spiue  (continued)— 
dislocations  of,  ii.  391 
■wounds  of,  ii.  387 
Double  amputation,  ii.  102 

hernia,  ii.  501 
Douglas  on  urethral  dilatation  for  cal- 
culus in  female,  ii.  715 
Drainage,  hygienic  importance  of,  in 

relation  to  operations,  i.  25 
Drainage-tubes,  i.  116 

in  empyema,  ii.  432 
Dran,  Le,  on  hernitc,  ii.  487 
Dressing  of  stump,  ii.  97 
Dressing  of  wounds,  in  excision  of  joints, 
ii.  8 

in  operations,  i.  35 
of  incised  wounds,  i.  305 
antiseptic,  i.  '667 
Drowning,  ii.  356 

Druitt,  R.,  observations  on  elephantiasis, 
ii.  805 

Dubois,  operation  for  calculus  in  female, 
ii.  716 

Duodenum,  ulcer  of,  in  burns,  i.  423 
Dupuytren's  bilateral  lithotomy,  ii.  700 
classification  of  burns,  i.  420 
enterotome,  ii.  500 
on  erysipelas,  i.  287 
on  fractures,  i.  624,  670 
on  dislocations,  i.  757,  777 
wounds,  incised,  of  skull,  ii.  172 
on  treatment  of  cerebral  abscess,  ii. 
178 

on  hernisa,  ii.  493,  500,  501 
on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  581,  587 
on  sounding  bladder,  ii.  673 
on  abortive  lithotomy,  ii.  674 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684,  700,  701 
on  calculus  in  female,  ii.  715 
on  hydatid  testis,  ii.  832 
splint,  i.  671 
Durham,  A.  E.,  polypus  ear-forcops,  ii. 
253 

on  thyrotomy,  ii.  377 
tracheotomy  tube,  ii.  380 


I^AR,  aspergilli  in  meatus  of,  ii.  250 
J    artificial  membraua  tympani,  ii.  258 
perforation  of,  ii.  258 
bleeding  from,  ii.  160 
caries,  ii.  264 
catarrh  of,  ii.  259 

purulent,  ii.  263 
cerumen  in,  ii.  246 
cutaneous  affections  of,  ii.  243 
deafness,  labyrinthine,  of,  ii.  264 
deaf-mutism,  ii.  265 
car-speculum,  ii.  245 
examination  of  meatus  and  mem- 

brana  tympani,  ii.  245 
exostoses  of,  ii.  250 
external  meatus,  narrowing  of,  ii. 
249 


Ear  (continued) — 

follicular  abscess  or  furuncle  of,  ii. 
249 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  247 
gouty  concretions  in,  ii.  245 
ha3matoma  of,  ii.  244 
hyperostoses  of,  ii.  250 
inflammation  of  external  meatus  of 

ii.  251 
injuries  of,  ii.  244 

of  membrana  tympani,  ii.  254 
malformations  of,  ii.  242 
myringitis,  ii.  255 
opacities  of  membrane,  ii.  255 

perforation  of,  ii.  256 
otitis,  ii.  251,  263 
otorrho9a,  ii.  252 
polypi  in,  ii.  253 

sebaceous  tumour  of  meatus,  ii 
251 

serous  discharge  from,  ii.  160 
speculum  for,  ii.  245 
syphilitic  affections  of,  ii.  250 
syringing,  ii.  247 
tumours  of,  ii.  245 
tympanic  cavity,  catarrh  of,  ii.  259 
operations  on,  ii.  263 
Ear-hook,  ii.  248 
Ectropion,  ii.  191 
Effusion,  i.  74 

albuminous,  i.  80 
of  blood,  i.  359 
coagulable  lymph,  i.  74 
liquor  sanguinis,  i.  73 
serum,  i.  73 
Ehrmann,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i.  495 
Elbow,  anchylosis  of,  i.  811 
dislocations  of,  i.  747 
excision  of,  ii.  61 
fractures  near,  i.  631 

compound  and  comminuted,  i. 
636 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 ;  ii.  84 

wounds  of,  i.  712 
Electrolysis,  ii.  669 
Elephantiasis,  ii.  804 

of  leg,  ii.  806 
scrotum,  ii.  807 
Embolism,  i.  571 

in  gangrene,  i.  221 
Emphysema,  ii.  423,  429 

of  abdominal  parietes,  ii.  459 
thoracic  parietes,  ii.  423 

from  wound  of  lung,  ii.  423 
Emprosthotonos,  i.  334 
Empyema,  ii.  430 
Encephalitis,  traumatic,  ii.  175 

causes  of,  ii.  176 

chronic,  ii.  177 

prognosis  of,  ii.  176 

structural  alterations  in  brain,  ii. 
175 

symptoms  of,  ii.  175 

period  after  injury  of,  ii.  176 
treatment  of,  ii.  176 
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Enecphalocele,  ii.  183 
Euccpliiiloid  cancer,  i.  156,  159 

cells  of,  i.  156 

diagnosis  of,  i.  158 

situations  of,  i.  163 

structure  of,  i.  156 

tiunonr  of,  i.  157 

number  of,  i.  163 
Eucei)haloid  of  antrum,  ii.  34:4 

of  bone,  i.  706 

diagnosis  from  osteo-aneunsm, 

i.  709 
breast,  ii.  41:7 
eyeball,  ii.  239 
jaw,  lower,  ii.  344 
upper,  ii.  344 
nose,  ii.  268 
prostate,  ii.  748 
testis,  ii.  633 
thoracic  parietes,  i.  708 
Encliondroraa,  i.  146 
course  of,  i.  147 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  147 
origin  of,  i.  147 

pulsating,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 

i.  709 
situation  of,  i.  147 
structural  elements,  i.  146 
treatment  of,  i.  149 
tumour  of,  i.  146 

number  of,  i.  147 
varieties  of,  i.  147 
of  bone,  i.  704 
cranium,  i.  147 
jaw,  lower,  ii.  343 
upper,  ii.  343 
mammary  gland,  ii.  443 
muscle,  i.  443 
parotid  gland,  ii.  385 
phalanges,  i.  147 
testicle,  ii.  833 
thyroid,  ii.  384 
Encysted,  i.  129 

calculus,  vesical,  ii.  689 
hajmatocele,  ii.  821 
hernia  of  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  509 
hydrocele,  ii.  816 

diagnosis  from  inguinal  hernia, 
ii.  511 
tumours,  i.  131 
Endostitis,  i.  675 
Engorgement  of  bladder,  ii.  735 
Enlargement  of  bursEe,  i.  444 
of  cervical  glands,  ii.  385 
lymphatic  glands,  i.  575 
prostate,  ii.  738 
testicle,  chronic,  ii.  827 
tonsils,  ii.  362 
Enterocele,  ii.  467 
Ent.ero-epiplocele,  ii.  467 
lOntero-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  591 
Enterotome,  ii.  500 
Entrance  of  air  into  veins,  i.  386 
Entropion,  operation  for,  ii.  189 
EpicauthuB,  ii.  192 


Epididymitis,  ii.  825 
Epiglottis,  tumours  of,  ii.  370 

wounds  ol",  ii.  350 
Epiphora,  ii.  195 
Epiplocelc,  ii.  467 
Epispadias,  ii.  803 
Epistaxis,  ii.  265 
Epithelial  cancer,  i.  178 
affinities  of,  i.  183 
amputation  in,  i.  184 
caustics  in,  i.  184 
cells  of,  i.  178^ 
course  of,  i.  182 
deep,  i.  181 
diagnosis  of,  i.  178 

from  lupus,  i.  215 
ecraseur  in,  i.  184 
excision  of,  i.  184 
ligature  of,  i.  184 
number  of,  i.  181 
situation,  i.  181 
structure  of,  i.  178 
superficial,  i.  180 
treatment  of,  i.  184 
ulcer  of,  i.  183 
of  anus,  ii.  591 
bladder,  ii.  723 
larynx,  ii.  370 
lips,  ii.  290 
nose,  ii.  268 
oesophagus,  ii.  367 
penis,  ii.  801 
pharjmx,  ii.  366 
rectum,  ii.  587 
scrotum,  ii.  809 
tongue,  ii.  299 
vagina,  ii.  847 
Epithelioma,  i.  184 
Epulis,  ii.  325 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  325 
treatment  of,  ii.  325,  344 
Erectile  tumours,  i.  149.    See  Nsevus 
course  of,  i.  151 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  i.  455 
origin  of,  i.  150 
situation  of,  i.  150 
structure  of,  i.  149 
treatment  of,  i.  151 
varieties  of,  i.  149 
of  bone,  i.  709 

muscle,  i.  443 

orbit,  i.  150,  498 

tongue,  ii.  303 
Erichsen,  observations  on  aneurism,  i. 

462,  464,  474,  492,  495,  503 
on  ganglion,  i.  448 
on  tumours  in  muscles,  i.  443 
on  dislocations,  i.  790 
on  false  cartilages  in  joints,  i.  8 1 5 
on  disease  of  sacro-iliac  articulation, 

i.  827 

statistics  of  amputation,  ii.  21, 63 
excision  of  fibula,  ii.  91 
operation  for  fistula  of  trachea,  ii. 
352 
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Erichsen  (continued) — 

symptoms,  cerebro-spinal,  from  rail- 
way collision,  ii.  398 

colloid  of  breast,  ii.  448 

on  lithotomy,  ii.  689 

emphysema  from  puncture  of  blad- 
der per  rectum,  ii.  785 

wound  of  vagina,  ii.  843 
Eruption  of  teeth,  ii.  300 

diseases  incident  to,  ii.  306 
Erysipelas,  i.  284 

ambulans,  i.  289 

blood  pathology  of,  i.  290 

a  cause  of  death  after  operations,  i. 
35 

after  amputations,  ii.  105 
of  secondary  haemorrhage,  ii. 
100 

causes  of,  i.  290 

external,  i.  292 

predisposing,  i.  293 
cellular,  i.  288 
cellulo-cutaneous,  i.  287 
cutaneous,  i.  285 
diagnosis  of,  i.  286,  288 
epidemic,  i.  293 
erratic,  i.  289 
fever  of,  i.  289 

fomites,  in  transmitting,  i.  292 
infection  of,  i.  290 
area  of,  i.  292 
metastatic,  i.  289 

mucous  membranes,  liability  to,  i. 
284,  290 

cedematous,  i.  288 

of  new-born  infant,  i.  296 

period  of  latency  in,  i.  292 

phlegmonous,  i.  287 
diagnosis  of,  i.  288 

prognosis  of,  i.  293.    See  Termina- 
tions 

recurrence  of,  i.  293 
simple,  i.  285 

diagnosis  of,  i.  286 
spontaneous  production  of,  i.  293 
terminations  of,  i.  285,  287 
traumatic,  i.  292 
treatment  of,  i.  294 
local,  i.  295 
preventive,  i.  294 
remedial,  i.  294 
of  fauces,  i.  290 
scalp,  ii.  144 
scrotum,  ii.  804 
Erysipelatous  inflammation,  i.  124 
Ery thematic  inflammation,  i.  124 
Esdaile,  statistics  of  operation  for  ele- 
phantiasis of  scrotum,  ii.  809 
Esmarch,  statistics  of  shoulder-joint  ex- 
cision, ii.  83 
elbow-joint  excision,  ii.  85 
excision  of  temporo-maxillary  arti- 
culation, ii.  348 
Ether  as  an  autcsthetic,  i.  33 
local  anffisthesia  by,  i.  35 


Etiology,  i.  7 

causes,  external  and  internal,  i.  7 
determining,  i.  8 
immediate  and  predisposing,  i. 

local  and  constitutional,  i.  8 
causative  relation  of  local  diseases. 

i.  9  ' 
co-operation  and  succession  of  dis- 
eases, i.  10 
Exanthemata,  syphilitic,  i.  259 
Excessive  cicatrix,  i.  417 
Excision,  ii.  1 

in  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  i.  155 
of  bones.    See  Excisional  Surgery 
bronchocele,  ii.  384 
cancer,  i.  176 

cartilaginous  tumour,  i.  149 
myeloid  or  fibro  plastic  tumour, 

i.  149 
clitoris,  ii.  846 

compared  with  amputation,  ii.  11 
natural  anchylosis,  ii.  11 
of  cysts,  and  cystic  tumours,  i.  135 
in  ectropion,  ii.  191 

entropion,  ii.  190 

epicanthus,  ii.  192 
of  epithelial  cancer,  i.  184 

erectile  tumour,  i.  152 

fatty  tumour,  i.  138 

fibro-cellular  tmnour,  i.  140 

fibrous  tumour,  i.  145 

fibro-nucleated,  i.  145 
recurring  fibroid,  i.  145 

iris,  ii.  212 

jaws,  ii.  344 

lower  jaw,  ii.  346 
malar  bone,  ii.  345 
upper  jaw,  ii.  344 

joints.    See  Excisional  Surgery 

nievus,  i.  153 

omentum  in  hernia,  ii.  494 
for  osteoid  cancer,  i.  708 
of  parotid  gland,  ii.  385 

piles,  ii.  575 

tongue,  complete,  ii.  300 

partial,  ii.  299 
tonsil,  ii.  363 
thyroid  gland,  ii.  384 
in  trichiasis,  ii.  ls9 
of  tumours.    See  Morbid  Growths 
Excisional  surgery,  ii.  1 
of  bones,  ii.  87 
clavicle,  90 
fibula,  ii.  91 
humerus,  ii.  91 
radius,  ii.  91 
scapula,  ii.  87 

conditions  for  operation,  ii.  88 
operation,  ii.  88 
results,  ii.  88 

with  amputation  at  shoulder- 
joint,  ii.  90 
excision  of  head  of  hu- 
merus, ii.  90 
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E xcision al  surgery  (continued)— 
subperiosteal,  ii.  92 
of  tibia,  ii.  91 
ulna,  ii.  91 
joints,  ii.  1 

for  disease,  ii.  1 
analysis  of  cases,  ii.  12 
excision  compared  with  am- 
putation, ii.  11 
natural  anchylosis,  ii. 
11 

general  condition  of,  for 
excision,  ii.  4 
results  of,  ii.  12 
joint-excision  and  general 
treatment  of  joint-dis- 
ease, ii.  2 
operation  of  joint-excision, 
ii.  5 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  8 
instruments  and  gene- 
ral directions  for,  ii. 
5 

re-excision,  ii.  8 
repair  after  excision,  ii.  9 
subperiosteal  excision,  ii. 
10 

results  of,  ii.  10 
of  special  joints,  ii.  12 
of  ankle-joint,  ii.  52 

after-treatment,  ii.  54 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  52 
operation,  ii.  53 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  54 
of  hospitals  of  England 

and  Scotland,  ii.  54 
statistics,  British,  ii.  54 
compared  ■with  amputation 
at  ankle-joint,  Pii-o- 
gofFs,  ii.  55 
Syme's,  ii.  55 
of  leg,  ii.  55 
in  state  of  foot,  ii.  55 

secondary  amputation, 
ii.  55 

of  elbow-joint,  ii.  59 

after-treatment,  ii.  62 
average  period  of  recovery,  ii.  63 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  60 
operation,  ii.  61 
re-excision,  ii.  64 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  62 
of  hospitals  of  England 

and  Scotland,  ii.  62 
statistics,  British  and  fo- 
reign, ii.  63 
compared  with  amputation 

of  arm,  ii.  63 
in  natural  anchylosis,  ii.  59 
in  state  of  limb,  ii.  63 
secondary  amputation,  ii. 
64 

typical  cases  of  excision,  ii.  64 
of  liand,  metacarpal,  and  phalangeal 
bones,  ii.  77 


Excisional  surgery  (continued) — 
of  hip-joint,  ii.  32 

after-treatment,  ii.  37 
average  period  of  recovery,  ii. 
43 

conditions  for  excision,  ii.  33 
operation,  ii.  36 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  40 
of  hospitals  of  England 

and  Scotland,  ii.  42 
statistics,  British  and  fo- 
reign, ii.  41 
compared  with  amputation 

at  hip-joint,  ii.  43 
in  natural  anchylosis,  ii.  32 
in  state  of  limb,  ii.  43 

atrophy  of   shaft  of 
femur,  ii.  43 
section  of  neck  of  femur,  ii.  45 
Adams's  operation,  ii.  46 
author's  operation,  ii.  48 
trochanter  major,  ii  37 
typical  cases  of  excision,  ii.  44 
analysis  of  cases,  ii.  45 
of  knee-joint,  ii.  13 

after-treatment,  ii.  17 

average  frequency  of  successful 

results,  ii.  19 
average  period  of  recovery,  ii. 
21 

conditions  for  excision,  ii.  13 
growth  of  limb  in  childhood 

after,  ii.  22 
operation,  ii.  13 
permanency  of  result,  ii.  22 
re- excision,  ii.  23 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  19 
of  hospitals  of  England 

and  Scotland,  ii.  20 
statistics,  British  and  fo- 
reign, ii.  20 
compared  with  amputation 

in  thigh,  ii.  21 
in  natural  anchylosis,  ii. 
18 

in  state  of  limb,  ii.  21 
secondary  amputation,  ii. 
23 

typical  cases  of  excision,  ii.  24 
analysis  of  cases,  ii.  29 
of  shoulder-joint,  ii.  65 
after-treatment,  ii.  67 
average  period  of  recovery,  ii. 
67 

conditions  for  excision,  ii.  65 
operation,  ii.  65 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  67 
of  hospitals  of  England 

and  Scotland,  ii.  67 
statistics,  British  and  fo- 
reign, ii.  67 
in  state  of  limb,  ii.  67 
typical  cases  of  excision,  ii.  68 
of  tarsal  bones,  ii.  55 

conditions  for  excision,  ii.  56 
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Excisional  surgery  (continued)— 

excision  of  astragalus,  ii.  5G 
results  of,  ii.  5(j 
of  OS  calcis,  ii.  56 
results  of,  ii.  57 
compared  with  sub-astra- 
galoid  amputatiou,  ii.  58 
of  astragalus   and  interior 
tarsal  bones,  ii.  56 
os^c^alcis  and  astragalus,  ii. 

cuboid,  cuneiform,  and  sca- 
phoid bf)nes,  ii.  58 
metatarsal  bones,  and  toes, 
ii.  58,  59 
of  wrist,  ii.  70 

after-treatment,  ii.  75 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  70 
operations,  ii.  71 

Lister's  operation,  ii.  72 
results— in  mortality,  ii.  76 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 

Scotland,  ii.  76 
in  state  of  hand,  ii.  76 
for  injury,  ii.  77 
of  ankle-joint,  ii.  80 

after-treatment,  ii.  81 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  81 
operation,  ii.  81 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  81 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 

Scotland,  ii.  81 
compared  with  amputation 

of  leg,  ii.  81 
in  state  of  foot,  ii.  81 
of  elbow-joint,  ii.  84 

after-treatment,  ii.  84 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  84 
operation,  ii.  84 
results— in  mortality,  ii.  84 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 

Scotland,  ii.  86 
compared  with  amputation 

of  arm,  ii.  85 
secondary  excision,  ii.  85 
of  hip-joint,  ii.  79 

after-treatment,  ii.  80 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  79 
operation,  ii.  80 
results — in  mortality,  ii.  80 
compared  with  amputation 
at  hip-joint,  ii.  80 
of  knee-joint,  ii.  77 

after-treatment,  ii.  78 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  77 
operation,  ii.  78 
results— in  mortality,  ii.  79 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  79 
of  shouldor-joint,  ii.  82 
after-treatment,  ii.  83 
average  period  of  recovery,  ii. 
83 

conditions  for  excision,  ii.  82 
operation,  ii.  82 


Excisional  surgery  (continued)— 

results— ill  mortality,  ii.  83 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 

Scotland,  ii.  83 
compared  witli  amputation 
at  shoulder-joint,  ii. 
83 

natural  eure,  ii.  83 
secondary  excision,  ii.  S3 
of  wrist,  ii.  86 

after-treatment,  ii.  87 
conditions  for  excision,  ii.  87 
operation,  ii.  87 
results— in  mortality,  ii.  87 
of  hospitals  of  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  87 
Exfoliation  of  bone,  i.  692 
Exom2Aalo3,  ii.  537 
Exostosis,  i.  701 
causes,  i.  703 
signs,  i.  703 
terminations,  i.  703 
treatment,  i.  703 
varieties,  i.  702 
of  cranium,  ii.  182 
orbit,  ii.  238 
Extirpation  of  eyeball,  ii,  239 
Extravasation  of  blood,  i.  388 
in  abdomen,  ii.  458 
diifuse  aneurism,  i.  453 
fractures,  i.  579 
pleura,  ii.  423,  430 
scalp-wounds,  ii.  146 
skull,  ii.  153,  160,  164 
of  ficces,  ii.  459,  487 
mine,  ii.  787 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  ii.  726 
Exuberant  cicatrix,  i.  417 
Eye,  contusion  of,  i.  186 

diseases  of  eyeball,  ii.  238 
dislocation  of,  ii.  238 
extirpation  of,  ii.  239 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  187 
injuries  of,  ii.  185 
protrusion  of,  ii.  238 
rupture  of,  ii.  187 
tumours  of,  ii.  238 
wounds  of,  ii.  185 
Eyebrows,  wounds  of,  ii.  184 
Eyelids,  deficiency  of,  ii.  193 
diseases  of,  ii.  188 
lice  in  roots  of  eyelashes,  ii.  194 
spasmodic  twitching  of,  ii.  193 
tumours  of,  ii.  194 
wounds  of,  ii,  184 


FACE,  deformities  of,  i.  828 
fracture  of  bones  of,  i.  610 
labioplastic  operations,  ii.  291 
False  aneurism,  i.  453 
joints,  i.  603 

causes  of,  i.  604 
effects  of,  i.  605 
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False  joints  (continued) — 

terminations  of,  i.  G05 
treatment  of,  i.  608 
passages  in  urethra,  ii.  770 

Farcy,  i.  326 

Fascia  propria  of  femoral  hernia,  ii  525 
Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries,  i.  193 

of  muscle,   author's  observa- 
tions on,  i.  190 
tumour,  i.  136 
cells  of,  i.  136 
course  of,  i.  138 
diagnosis  from  cysts,  i.  137 
in  cheek,  ii.  295 

crural  canal,  diagnosis  from 

femoral  hernia,  ii.  531 
neck,  ii.  386 
origin  of,  i.  138 
in  parotid  region,  ii.  385 
situation  of,  i.  137 
structure  of.  i.  136 
of  tongue,  ii.  303 
treatment  of,  i.  138 
varieties  of,  i.  137 
Faxices,  diseases  of,  ii.  362 
Female,  calculus  in  the,  ii.  714: 
chancre  in,  i.  253 
congenital  hernia  in,  ii.  519 
diseases  of  genital  organs  of,  ii.  843 
gonorrhoea  in,  ii.  759 
inguinal  hernia  in,  ii.  506 
lithotomy  in,  ii.  716 
lithotrity  in,  ii.  716 
Femoral  artery.    See  Artery,  Femoral 

hernia.    See  Hernia 
Femur,  dislocations  of,  i.  761 
in  hip-disease,  i.  817 
excision  of  head  of,  ii.  36 
for  disease,  ii.  32 

injury,  ii.  79 
results  of,  ii.  40,  80 
fractui-es  of,  i.  646 
section  of  neck,  ii.  45 
Fei  'gusson.  Sir  W.,  observations  on  aneu- 
rism, i.  473 
on  knee-joint  excision,  ii.  21,  23 
on  excision  of  scapula,  with  ampu- 
tation at  shoulder,  ii.  90 
excision  of  radius  or  ulna,  ii.  91 
operation  for  depressed  nose,  ii.  284 
treatment  of  intermaxillary  bone 

in  hare-lip,  ii.  290 
operation  for  cleft  palate,  ii.  336 
excision  of  upper  jaw,  ii.  345 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  678,  682.  684,  697 
on  lithotrity,  ii.  704,  708,  710 
Fever  of  erysipelas,  i.  289 
of  gangrene,  i.  224 
hectic,  i.  89 
inflammatory,  i.  50,  68 
acute,  i.  122 
asthenic,  i.  122 
chronic,  i.  122 
sthenic,  i.  122 
of  pyaemia,  i.  297 


Fibrine  in  aneurism,  i.  458 
in  inflammation,  i.  67 
Fibrinous  calculus,  ii.  659 
Fibro-calcareous  tumour,  i.  144: 
Fibro-cellular  tumour,  i.  139 
course  of,  i.  140 
diagriostic  characters  of,  i.  139 
origin  of,  i.  140 
situation  of.  i.  140 
structure  of,  i.  139 
treatment  of,  i.  140 
Fibro-cystic  tumour,  i.  144 
Fibro-nucleated  tumour,  i.  144: 
Fibro-plastic  tumour,  i.  148 

of  penis,  ii.  803 
Fibroid  tumour,  recurrent,  i.  144 
Fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  811 
tumour,  i.  143 

course  of,  i.  144 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  143 
origin  of,  i.  144 
situation  of,  i.  143 
structure  of,  i.  143 
treatment  of,  i.  145 
varieties  of,  i.  144 
Fibrous  polypus  of  nose,  ii.  275 
Fibrous  stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  367 

of  rectum,  ii.  584 
Fibrous  tumour  of  anus,  ii.  591 
breast,  ii.  443 
jaws,  ii.  343 
neck,  ii.  386 
ovary,  ii.  858 
parotid  region,  ii.  3S5 
testicle,  ii.  833 
uterus,  ii.  853 
Fibula,  dislocations  of,  i.  783 
excision  of,  ii.  91 
fractm-es  of,  i.  669 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  ii.  106 
congenital  deformity  of,  i.  833 
contractions  of,  i.  831 
dislocation  of,  i.  758 
excision  of,  ii.  77 
fractures  of,  i.  642 
Fissure  of  anus,  ii.  564 
of  cheeks,  ii.  293 
lip,  ii.  287 
nose,  ii.  271 

palate,  ii.  334.    See  Cleft  palate 
tongue,  ii.  296 
Fistula,  i.  88 

aerial,  ii.  352 
in  ann,  ii.  559 

blind  external,  ii.  559 

internal,  ii.  559 
complete,  ii.  559 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  560 
incomplete,  ii.  559 
treatment  of,  ii.  560 
entero-vaginal,  ii.  591 
ftecal,  ii.  449 
iutra-pelvic,  ii.  791 
lachrymal,  ii.  195 
penile,  ii.  791 
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Fistula  (continued) — 

perineal,  ii.  791 

rectal,  ii.  589 

recto-vaginal,  ii.  589 

recto-vesical,  ii.  589 

salivary,  ii.  293 

scrotal,  ii.  791 

urethro-vaginal,  ii.  795 

urinary,  ii.  791 

urinary-vaginal,  ii.  794 

uterine,  ii.  794 

vesico-uterine,  ii.  795 

vesico-vaginal,  ii.  794 
Flap-amputation,  ii.  94 

Garden's,  ii.  96 

Teale's,  ii.  96 
Flat-foot,  splay-foot,  i.  843 
Flexion  in  aneurism,  i.  465 

in  popliteal  aneurism,  i.  515 
Flower,  W.  H.,  observations  on  disloca- 
tions of  the  shoulder  joint,  i.  738 
Foetus,  syphilis  of,  i.  266 
Foot,  amputation  of,  ii.  113 

deformities  of,  i.  836.    See  Talipes 

dislocations  of,  i.  783 

excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  55 

fractures  of,  i.  671 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 
Forceps,  artery,  i.  379 

bone,  i.  695 

bullet,  i.  411 

conjunctival,  ii.  213,  219,  240 
ear,  ii.  253 

Fergusson's  lion,  ii.  14 
laryngeal,  ii.  375 
lithotomy,  ii.  682 
for  necrosis,  i.  695 

polypi,  nasal,  ii.  276 

tooth  extraction,  ii.  330 
torsion,  i.  383 
urethral,  ii.  782 
Willcox's,  ii.  582 
Forcible  catheterism,  ii.  747 

dilatation  or  rupture  of  stricture,  ii. 

772 

Forearm,  amputation  of,  ii.  109 
aneurisms  in,  i.  505 
arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  506 
contraction  of  muscles  of,  i.  831 
deformities  of,  i.  831 
dislocations  of,  i.  747 
excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  91 
fractures  of,  i.  637 
ligature  of  arteries  of,  i.  536 
Foreign  bodies  in  abdomen,  ii.  462 
in  parietes  of,  ii.  458 

bladder,  ii.  620 

brain,  ii.  173 

bronchial  ttibes,  ii.  352 

contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  i. 
396 

ears,  ii.  247 

eye,  ii.  187 

gunshot  wounds,  i.  402, 410 
hernial  sac,  ii.  472 


Foreign  bodies  in  incised  wounds,  i.  304 
in  larynx,  ii.  352 
nose,  ii.  265 
cosophagus,  ii.  359 
pharynx,  ii.  359 
punctured  wounds,  i.  400 
rectum,  ii.  592 
skull,  ii.  173 
thorax,  ii.  429 
urethra,  ii.  781 
vagina,  ii.  846 
Fourcroy  and  Vauguelin  on  urinary 

calculi,  ii.  658 
Fracture,  i.  578 

arteries  wounded  in,  i.  601 
bandages  in,  i.  589,  591 
causes  of,  i.  581 
coaptation  of,  i.  586 
comminuted,  i.  578 
complete,  i.  578 
complicated,  i.  600 

treatment  of,  i.  601 
complicating  dislocation,  i.  726 
compound,  i.  592 

amputation,  i.  598 
causes  of  death  in,  i.  595 
diagnostic  character  of,  i.  592 
prognosis  of,  i.  595 
reduction  of,  i.  596 
signs  of,  i.  592 

structural  condition  of,  i.  592 
termination  of,  i.  593 
treatment  of,  i.  596 
union  of,  i.  593 

histological  process  of,  i. 
593 

by  contrecoup,  ii.  163 

crepitus  in,  i.  579 

deformed  union  in,  i.  601 
causes  of,  i.  602 
diagnostic  signs  of,  i.  G02 
structural  conditions  of,  i.  601 
treatment  of,  i.  602 

diagnosis  of,  i.  580 

diseased  callus  of,  i.  601 

displacement  in,  i.  579 

disunited,  i.  609 
causes  of,  i.  610 
treatment  of,  i.  610 

directions  of,  i.  578 

effects  of,  i.  581 

extension  and  counter-extension  in, 
i.  587 

false-joint  after,  i.  603 

treatment  of,  i.  608 
gangrene  in,  i.  593 
green-stick,  i.  578 
impacted,  i.  578 
incomplete,  i.  578 
intra-periosteal,  i.  579 
longitudinal,  i.  578 
maintenance  of  coaptation  in,  i.  588 
from  muscular  action,  i.  581 
oblique,  i.  578 

plaster  of  Paris  bandage  in,  i.  501 
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Fracture  (continued) — 
prognosis  of,  i.  585 
reduction  of,  i.  587 
refracture  of,  i.  602 
reparation  after,  i.  582 

histological  process  of  callus- 
formation,  i.  583 

period  of,  i.  585 
resetting  of,  i.  602 
signs  of,  i.  579 
simple,  i.  578 

treatment  of,  i.  585 

union  of,  i.  582 
splints  in,  i.  588 
starched  bandage  in,  i.  591 
transverse,  i.  578 
treatment  of,  1.  585 
ununited,  i.  603 

causes  of,  i.  604 

effects  of,  i.  605 

structural  conditions  of,  i.  603 

terminations  of,  i.  605 

treatment  of,  i.  606 

of  complete  non-union,  i. 
607 

incomplete  union,  i.  606 
false-joint,  i.  608 
complete,  i.  609 
incomplete,  i.  608 
Fractures,  special,  i.  610 
of  acetabulum,  i.  642 

acromion,  1.  624 
at  ankle-joint,  i.  669 
compound,  i.  671 
of  arm,  i.  637 
astragalus,  i.  671 

compound,  i.  672 
calcaneum,  i.  672 

compound,  i.  673 
carpal  bones,  i.  642 
clavicle,  i.  619 

in  children,  i.  623 
incomplete,  i.  620 
comminuted,  i.  621 
complicated,  1.  620 
compound,  i.  620 
on  scapular  side  of  coraco- 
clavicular  ligament,  i.  619 
sternal  side  of  ditto,  i.  619 
coccyx,  i.  646 
Colles',  i.  639 
coracoid  process,  i.  625 
coronoid  process,  i.  635 
costal  cartilages,  i.  618 
at  elbow-joint,  i.  634 
compound,  i.  636 
excision  for,  i.  637 
of  facial  bones,  i.  610 
femur,  i.  646 

in  reduction  of  old  disloca- 
tions, i.  776 
complicating  dislocated  hip, 

i.  776 
lower  end  of,  i.  657 
impacted,  i.  658 


Fractures,  special  (continued) — 

of  femur,  neck  of,  compound,  i.  653 
extra-capsular,  i.  6^0 
impacted,  i.  651 
with  both  trochan- 
ters, i.  652 
union  of,  i.  651 
intra-capsular,  i.  646 
impacted,  i.  647 
union  of,  i.  649 
diagnosis  from  rheuma- 
tic arthritis,  i.  823 
shaft  of,  i.  653 

compound     and  com- 
minuted, i.  660 
near  condyles,  i.  657 
small  trochanter,  i.  657 
trochanter,  great,  i.  652 

summit  of,  i.  653 
inter-trochanteric,  i.  653 
fibula,  1.  665 
fingers,  i.  642 
forearm,  i.  634 

compound,  i.  638 
humerus,  i.  627 

in  reduction  of  old  disloca- 
tion, i.  744 
condyles  of,  i.  632 
head  of,  compound,  i.  630 

excision  for,  i.  630 
impacted,  of  surgical  neck  of, 

i.  628 
lower  end  of,  i.  631 
separation  of  epiphysis  of, 
lower,  i.  632 
epiphysis,  upper,  i.  628 
neck  of,  compound,  i.  630 
extra-capsular,  i.  628 
impacted,  i.  628 
intra-capsular,  i.  627 
impacted,  i.  628 
shaft  of,  i.  630 

above  deltoid,  i.  630 
below  deltoid,  i.  629 
wi'ist-di'op  from,  i.  633 
tuberosity,  great,  of,  i.  629 
hyoid  bone,  i.  615 
innominate  bones,  i.  642 
at  knee-joint,  i.  658 
of  lachrymal  bone,  i.  610 
leg,  i.  665 
lower  jaw,  i.  613 
malar  bone,  i.  612 
metacarpus,  i.  642 
metatarsus,  i.  671 
nasal  bones,  i.  610 
olecranon,  i.  634 
patella,  i.  660 

compound  of,  i.  664 
union  of,  i.  661 
pelvis,  i.  642 

separation  of  sacro-iliac  arti- 
culation, i.  643 
of  symphysis  pubis,  i.  643 
of  radius,  i.  637 
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Fractures,  special  (continued) — 
of  radius,  liead  of,  i.  (i42 
lower  end  of,  i.  638 
comminuted,  i.  GIO 
impacted,  i.  610 
ncclc  of,  i.  642 

separation  of  epiphysis,  i.  640 
of  radius  and  ulna,  lower  ends  of,  i. 
640 

shafts  ot;  i.  637 
of  ribs,  i.  616 

compound,  i.  616 

penetration  of  pleura  and  lung, 

i.  617 
situation  of,  i.  616 
sacrum,  1.  645 
scapula,  1.  624 

acromion  process  of,  i.  624 
body  of,  i.  024 
comminuted,  i.  026 
coracoid  process  of,  1.  625 
glenoid  cavity  of,  i.  026 
inferior  angle  of,  i.  624 
neck  of,  i.  625 
of  septum  of  nose,  i.  611 
skull,  ii.  149 
spine,  ii.  389 
sternum,  i.  618 

compound,  i.  618 
tarsal  bones,  i.  671 
tibia,  i.  065 

compound,  i.  671 
toes,  i.  671 
ulna,  i.  634 

coronoid  process  of,  i.  635 

union  of,  i.  636 
olecranon  process  of,  i.  634 
union  of,  i.  034 
upper  jaw,  i.  612 
vertebrjB,  ii.  389 
at  wrist,  i.  638 
of  zygoma,  i.  612 
Fragilitas  ossium,  i.  701 
Franco,  Pierre,  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Fricke  on  treatment  of  orchitis,  ii.  827 
Frontal  sinuses,  abscess  in,  ii.  285 
cyst  in,  ii.  285 
exostosis  in,  ii.  285 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  286 
fractures  of,  ii.  286 
polypi  in,  ii.  285 
worms,  ii.  286 
Frost-bite,  i.  428 

constitutional  disturbance  from,  i. 
429 

state  of  part  in,  i.  429 

symptoms  of,  1.  429 

treatment  of,  i.  429 
Functional  disease,  i.  2 

disorders  of  bladder,  ii.  728 
of  breast,  ii.  455 
rectum  and  anus,  ii.  596 
Fungus  of  brain,  ii.  182 

of  dura  mater,  ii.  182 

hajmatodos,  i.  160 


Fungus  of  skull,  ii.  182 
Fiu'unculus,  i.  433.   See  Boil 
Fusible  calculus,  ii.  661 


GALACTOCELE,  ii.  444 
Galactorrhoja,  ii.  455 
Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  i.  474 

in  varicose  veins,  i.  560 
Gamgee,  J.  S.,  on  pyaemia,  i.  299 

statistics  of  ruptured  heart,  ii.  424 
Ganglion,  i.  448 
chronic,  i.  448 
compound,  i.  448 

treatment,  i.  448 
in  font,  i.  448 
hand,  i.  448 
Gangrene,  i.  217 
acute,  i.  217 

amputation  in,  i.  225,  397,  414,  471, 

598,  724 
from  aneurism,  i.  221 

aneurismal  varix,  i.  222 
arrest  of,  i.  224 
from  animal  poisons,  i.  219 

arrest  of  circulation,  i.  220 

arteritis,  i.  221 
causes  of,  i.  218 

from  chemical  decomposing  agents, 

i.  218 
chronic,  i.  217 
cold,  i.  217 

from  conditions  of  the  part,  i.  223 

of  blond,  i.  219 
contagious,  i.  308 

in  contused  and  lacerated  wounds, 
1  392 

dry,  i.  217 

fever  of,  i.  224 

from  electricity,  i.  218 
embolism,  i.  221 
external  agents,  i.  218 
extravasated  blood,  i.  218 
fibrinous  coagulum  in  artery, 
i.  221 

fibrinous  obliteration  of  a  venous 
trunk,  i.  222 
in  fracture,  i.  593 
from  frost-bite,  i.  429 
hasmorrhage,  i.  218 
heat,  i.  218 
hospital,  i.  308 
hot,  i.  217 
humid,  i.  217 
idiopathic,  i.  218 
from  inflammation,  i.  93,  222 

treatment  of,  i.  114,  225 
injury,  i.  218 
internal  causes,  i.  219 
of  intestine  in  hernia,  ii.  473 
after  ligature,  i.  470 

of  external  iliac,  i.  510 
femoral  artery,  i.  516 
subclavian  artery,  i.  503 , 
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Gangrene  (continued) — 

after  ligature,  causes  of,  i.  470 
period  after,!.  471 
treatment  of.  i.  471 
from  nerve-influence,  deficient,  i. 
224 

line  of  demarcation  in,  i.  224 

after  operations,  i.  35 

for  aneurism,  i.  470 

after  amputations,  ii.  105 

rhinoplastic  operations,  ii.  284 

from  phlebitis,  i.  222 
phleboliths,  i.  222 
pressure  of  aneurism,  i.  221 
on  vein,  i.  222 

pulpy,  i.  308 

from  rigidity  of  coats  of  arteries,  1. 
220,  560 
rupture,  partial,  of  artery,  i. 
221 

senile,  i.  220,  560 

amputation  in,  i.  562 

causes  of,  i.  561 

duration  of,  i.  561 

symptoms  of,  i.  560 

treatment  of,  i.  561 
separation  of  sloughs  in,  i.  95,  392 
signs  of,  i.  217 
sphacelus  from,  i.  218 
from  strangulation,  i.  94,  222 

tight  bandaging,  i.  222 
traumatic,  i.  218 

amputation  in,  1.  226,  397,  598, 
724 

causes  of,  i.  218 

spreading,  i.  226,  393,  593,  723 
symptoms  of,  i.  392 
treatment  of,  i.  225.  See  Morti- 
fication 

from  varicose  aneurism,  i.  222 
varieties  of,  i.  217 
from  venous  obstruction,  i.  222 
wound  of  a  main  artery,  i.  221 
Gangrenous  inflammation,  i.  94,  223, 
392.    See  Gangrene 
phagedsena,  i.  308 
Garengeot  on  obturator  hernia,  ii.  543 

on  vaginal  hernia,  ii.  545 
Garrod,  A.  B.,  observations  on  gout,  i. 
244 

on  rheumatism,  i.  241 
scurvy,  i.  238 
Gases,  noxious,  asphyxia  from,  ii.  357 
Gastrotoray,  ii.  368,  552 
Gay,  John,   observations  on  varicose 
veins,  i.  564 
operation  for  femoral  hernia,  ii. 
353 

diseases  of  joints,  i.  796 
on  femoral  licrnia,  ii.  533 
on  accident  in  tapping  abdomen,  ii. 
.556 

on  treatment  of  orchitis,  ii.  827 
Gelatinous  cancer,  i.  157 
polypus,  ii.  273 
VOL.  n. 


General  pathology  and  surgery,  i.  37 
of  degenerations,  i.  187 
diseases  of  the  blood,  i.  228 
of  contagious  origin,  i.  248 
nervous  system,  i.  328 
nutrition,  i.  37 
inflammation,  i.  40 
tumours  or  morbid  growths,  i.  125 
ulceration  and  ulcers,  gangrene 
and  mortification,  i.  201 
Genital  organs,  female,  diseases  of,  ii. 
843 

external,  ii.  843 
ovaries,  ii.  858 
uterus,  ii.  852 
Genito-urinary  organs,  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of,  ii.  599 
Genu  valgum,  i.  834 

varum,  i.  834 
Geuzoul,  treatment  of  intermaxillary 

bone  in  hare-lip,  ii.  289 
Gerdy's  operation  for  radical  cure  of 

hernia,  ii.  479,  520 
Geri,  results  of  recto-vesical  lithotomy, 
ii.  701 

Gibb,  G.  D.,  laryngeal  syringe,  ii.  374 
Glanders,  i.  325 

treatment  of,  i.  325 
Glaucoma,  ii.  231 

iridectomy  for,  ii.  233 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in,  ii. 
233 
Gleet,  ii.  754 
Glioma,  i.  142 
Glossitis,  ii.  297 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  ii.  355,  370 
scalds  of,  ii.  355 
spasm  of,  ii.  370 
wound  of,  ii.  350 
Goitre,  ii.  381.    See  Bronchocele 
Gonorrhoea,  ii.  752 

balanitis  from,  ii.  756 
cause  of,  ii.  754 
chordee  in,  ii.  753 
chronic,  ii.  753 
complications  of,  ii.  755 
consequences  of,  ii.  756 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  754 
generation  of,  ii.  755 
gleet  in,  ii.  754 

contagious  character  of,  ii.  754 
treatment,  ii.  757 
seat  of,  ii.  752 
stages  of,  ii.  753 
symptoms  of,  ii.  752 
treatment  of,  ii.  756 
in  female,  ii.  759 
causes  of,  ii.  754 
complications, 'ii.  759 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  759 
seat  of,  ii.  7.59 
symptoms  of,  ii.  759 
treatment  of,  ii.  759 
Gonorrhoeal  abscess  of  urethra,  ii.  755 
bubo,  ii.  755 

3  M 
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Gonorrhooal  conjunctivitis,  ii.  200,  756 
iullaniniation  of  testis,  ii.  75G 
parapliimosis  and  phimosis,  ii.  756 
prostatorrlicoa,  ii.  75G 
rheumatism,  i.  794;  ii.  756 
sclerotitis,  ii.  756 
stricture,  ii.  7GG 

Good,  E.  E.,  statistics  of  hip-joint  ex- 
cision, ii.  41 

Goodsir's  observations  on  ulceration,  i. 
203,  808 

Goupil  on  peritonitis  from  incision  of 

imperforate  hymen,  ii.  850 
Gout,  i.  243 

blood  in,  pathology  of,  i.  244 
causes  of,  hygienic,  i.  245 
constitutional  disorder  in,  i.  243 
detection  of  uric  acid  in  blood  in, 

method  of,  i.  244 
diagnosis  of,  i.  243 
symptoms  of,  i,  243 
treatment  of,  i.  245 
curative,  i.  246 
preventive,  i.  245 
Gowland  on  recto-perineal  fistula,  ii. 
596 

Goyrand  on  congenital  malformations 

of  rectum,  ii.  596 
Graefe,  observations  on  diseases  of  eye, 
ii.  218,  220,  221,  233  (operation  of 
iridectomy),  241  (operation  for  stra- 
bismus) 
Granular  conjunctiva,  ii.  202 
Granulations,  i.  393 
adhesion  of,  i.  395 
cicatrization  over,  i.  395 
process  of  formation  of,  i.  393 
pus-cells,  relation  to,  i.  87,  395 
sensibility  of,  i.  395 
structure  of,  i.  394 
vessels  in,  i.  394 
Green-stick  fracture,  i.  578 
Gross,  observations  on  diseases  of  joints, 
i.  812 

treatment  of  ozssna,  ii.  272 
statistics  of  foreign  bodies  in  air- 
passages,  ii.  354 
on  stone  in  bladder,  ii.  673 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684,  689 
Gruber,  observations  on  diseases  of  ear, 

ii  245,  263 
Guerin  on  hernise,  ii.  490 
Guillon  on  recto-perineal  fistula,  ii.  596 
Gull,  Sir  W.,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i. 
497,  499 

Gulliver,  G.,  observations  on  calcareous 

degeneration  of  arteries,  i.  193 
Gums,  diseases  of,  ii.  324 

alveolar  abscess,  with  gum-boil  or 
parulis,  ii.  319 

general  hypertrophy  of,  ii.  325 

epulis,  ii.  325 

lancing  of,  ii.  306 

polypus  of,  ii.  325 

vuscular  tumours  of,  ii.  326 


Gums,  ulcerations  of,  ii.  324 
Gunpowder,  injuries  from,  i.  421 

in  Clerkenwell  explosion,  i.  421 
Gunshot  wounds,  i.  401 
amputation  in,  i.  414 
method  of,  i.  417 
period  of,  i.  415 
primary  or  secondary,  i.  415 
seat  of,  i.  416 
apertures  of,  i.  403 

enlargement   of  entrance,  i. 
411 

entrance  and  exit,  appearances 
of,  i.  404 

number  of,  i.  403 
arteries  injured  in,  i.  402 
of  bones,  i.  402 
bullet-extractors,  i.  411 
characters  of,  i.  401 
concussion  of  body,  i.  408 
consequences  of,  i.  408 
course  of  ball,  i.  402 
depth  of,  i.  401 
dressing  of,  i.  413 
efi'ects  of,  i.  407 

excisions  in,  i.  415.    See  Excisions 

for  Injury 
extent  of,  i.  401 

extracted  ball,  appearances  of,  i. 
412 

foreign  bodies  in,  i.  402 
detection  of,  i.  410 
lodgment  of,  i.  402 
removal  of,  i.  411 

counter-opening  for,  i.  412 
hsemorrhage  from,  i.  405,  409,  410 
arrest  of,  i.  409 
secondary,  i.  408,  413 
inflammation  in,  i.  408,  413 
of  joints,  i.  415 
pain  in,  i.  406 
prognosis  of,  i.  409 
projectiles,  kinds  of,  1.  406 
momentum  of,  i.  406 
motion  of,  i.  406 
penetration  of,  i.  407 
shock  in,  i.  407,  410 
slough  in,  i.  408 
signs  of,  i.  403 
textures  injured  in,  i.  402 
treatment  of,  i.  409,  417 
unextracted  ball,  i.  408 
of  ankle-joint,  i.  4 1 5 

elbow-joint,  i.  415;  ii.  84 
femur,  i.  415 
foot,  i.  415 
hand,  i.  4J5 
hip-joint,  ii.  80 
knee  joint,  i.  415 ;  ii.  78 
leg,  i.  415 
mouth,  ii.  152 

shoulder-joint,  i.  415  ;  ii.  82 
skull,  ii.  153,  172 
thorax,  ii.  423,  424 
wrist,  i.  415 ;  ii.  87 
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Guthrie,    observations     on  gunshot 
wounds,  i.  402,  403,  404,  416 
on  hospital  gangrene,  i.  312,  314 
ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery, 

i.  553 

wounds,  incised,  of  skull,  ii.  172 
on  blood-letting  in  wounds  of  lung, 

ii.  427 

treatment  of  protruded  lung,  ii.  428 

of  haBmothorax,  ii.  430 
injuries  of  urinary  bladder,  ii.  619 
on   urethrotomy  for  retention  of 
urine,  ii.  784 
Gutteridge  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 


HEMATOCELE,  ii.  819 
causes  of,  ii.  819 
encysted,  ii.  821 
signs  of,  ii.  821 
treatment  of,  ii.  821 
of  spermatic  cord,  ii.  821 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  821 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  820 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  820 

from  hernia,  ii.  511 
treatment  of,  ii.  820 
IHsematoma,  i.  390 
EHaamaturia,  ii.  725 
causes  of,  ii.  725 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  725 
source  of,  ii.  725 
treatment  of,  ii.  725 
EHsemorrhage,  i.  371 

into  abscesses,  i.  79,  115 
arrest  of,  i.  375 
arterial,  i.  371 

treatment  of,  i.  375 
in  complicated  dislocation,  i.  726 

fracture,  i.  601 
constitutional  effects  of,  i.  372 

treatment  of,  i.  385 
in  fracture  of  base  of  skull,  ii.  160 

vault  of  skull,  ii.  153 
from  gunshot  wounds,  i.  405,  410 
in  hospital  gangrene,  i.  309 
from  incised  wounds,  i.  359 
in  lateral  lithotomy,  ii.  692 
arterial,  ii.  692 
secondary,  ii.  695 
venous,  ii.  693 
median  lithotomy,  ii.  700 
after  operations,  i.  35 ;  ii.  99 
from  penis,  ii.  796 
piles,  ii.  571 
prostate,  ii.  748 
secondary,  after  amputation,  ii.  99, 
105 

in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  410 
after  ligature,  i.  472 

of  abdominal  aorta,  i.  507 
carotid,  i.  496 
common  iliac,  i.  508 
external  iliac,  i.  510 
innominate,  i.  492 


Hasmorrhage  (continued) — • 

secondary,  after  ligature  of  sub- 
clavian, i.  503 
of  common  femoral,  i.  512 
superficial  femoral,  i.  516 
causes  of,  ii.  90 

constitutional,  ii.  100 
local,  ii.  99 
periods  of  occurrence  of,  after 
amputation,  ii.  100 
gunshot  wounds,  i.  408 
after  ligature,  i,  472 
phenomena  of,  after  amputa- 
tion, ii.  100 
ligature,  i.  471 
treatment  of,  i.  472 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  692,  695 
from  stumps,  ii.  99 

suppurating  aneurism,  1.471 
after  tooth-extraction,  ii.  331 
treatment  of,  1.  375 

by  acupressure,  i.  380 
cold,  i.  364,  376 
compression,  i.  376 
immediate,  1.  376 
mediate,  i.  376 
ligature,  i.  377.     See  Liga- 
ture 

double,  i.  477,  480 
torsion,  i.  383 
venous,  i.  384 

arrest  of,  i.  385 
signs  of,  i.  384 
in  purpura,  i.  237 
scurvy,  i.  236 
wounds  of  heart,  ii.  423 
of  lung,  ii.  423 
penis,  ii.  796 
thorax,  ii.  423 
throat,  ii.  350 
tongue,  ii.  295 
ui'ethra,  ii.  796 
vagina,  ii.  843 
vulva,  ii.  843 
Hsemorrhagic  inflammation,  i.  124 

ulcers,  i,  213 
Haemorrhoids,  ii.  567.    See  Piles 
Haemothorax,  ii.  430 
Hainsby's  cheek-compressor,  ii.  289 
Hair,  syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  265 

cysts  containing,  i.  130 
Hall,  Marshall,  on  tolerance  of  blood- 
letting in  inflammation,  i.  103 
method  of  artificial  respiration,  ii. 
358 

Haller  on  herniaa,  ii.  507 

Hamilton,  observations  on  fractures,  i. 

606,  616,  625,  629,  631,  635,  640, 

651,  657,  661,  667,  668,  670 
on  dislocations,  i.  732,  736,  741,  753, 

756,  7.57,  760,  762,  766,  768,  776, 

783,  786 

Hancock's  excision  of  ankle-joint,  ii.  53 
sub-astragaloid  amputation  of  foot, 
ii.  119 
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Hancock's  statistics  of  aukle-joint  ampu- 
tation, ii.  55 
excision,  ii.  54 
of  excision  of  os  calcis,  ii.  58 
of  sub-.astragaloid  amputation,  ii. 
58 

sub-astragaloid  amputation,  ii.  119 
excision  of  ankle-joint,  ii.  53 
operation  of  iridectomy,  ii.  233 
Hand,  amputations  of,  ii.  106,  109 
arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  506 
deformities  of,  i.  831 
dislocations  of,  i.  760 
excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  77 
fractures  of,  i.  642 
gimshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 
Hare-lip,  ii.  287 

age  for  operation  in,  ii.  288 
doiible,  ii.  287 
operation  for,  ii.  288 
for  double,  ii.  289 
with  intermaxillary  bone,  ii. 
289 
single,  ii.  287 
Harley,  G.,  observations  on  asphyxia,  ii. 
357,  359 
on  urine,  ii.  650 
Hassall,  A.  H.,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 

629,  632,  635,  639,  644 
Hasse,  observations  on  varicose  veins, 

i.  563 

Hawkins,  Csesar,  statistics  of  operations 

for  intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  554 
Hawkins,  Charles,  statistics  of  lithotrity, 

ii.  710 

Haygarth,  observations  on  diseases  of 

joints,  i.  797 
Head,  erysipelas  of,  ii.  144 

injuries  of,  ii.  144 

paracentesis  of,  ii.  184 
Healing  under  a  scab,  i.  363 
Healthy  stump,  ii.  102 

ulcer,  i.  207 
Heart,  rupture  of,  ii.  424 

wounds  of,  ii.  423 
Hectic,  i.  89 

pathology,  i.  91 

treatment  of,  i.  121 
Heller  on  urine,  ii.  644 

on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  659 
Hemeralopia,  ii.  238 
Hennen,     observations     on  gunshot 
wounds,  i.  403,  416 

on  woimds  of  head,  ii.  172 

on  blood-letting  in  wounds  of  lung, 
ii.  427 

Hereditary  syphilis,  i.  265,  281 
Hernia,  ii.  466 

anatomical  coverings  of,  and  their 

structural  changes  in,  ii.  470 
causes  of,  ii.  474 

predisposing,  ii.  474 
congenital,  ii.  467 
encysted  or  infantile,  ii.  467 
of  bladder,  ii.  467 


Hernia  (continued)— 

double,  ii.  501 

entero-epiplocele,  ii.  467 

incarcerated,  ii.  467,  481 
causes  of,  ii.  481 
symptoms  of,  ii.  481 
treatment  of,  ii.  481 

internal,  ii.  408,  548 

intestinal,  ii.  407 

irreducible,  ii.  467,  479 
causes  of,  ii.  479 
consequences  of,  ii.  480 
diagnosis  of,  from  strangulated 

hernia,  ii.  483 
inflamed,  ii.  480 
strangulation  of,  ii.  480 
treatment  of,  ii.  480 

names  of,  ii.  467 

omental,  ii.  467 

operation   with   opening  sac,  ii. 
491 

accidents  in  operation,  ii.  494 
after-treatment  of,  ii.  496 
artificial  anus  after,  ii.  498 
treatment  of,  ii.  500 
of  permanent  form,  ii.  501 
division  of  stricture  in,  ii.  492 
duration  of  life  after,  ii.  497 
causes  of  death,  ii.  497 
management  of  adhesions,  ii. 
492 

gangrenous   intestine,  ii. 

493 

omental  cysts,  ii.  494 

omentum,  ii.  493 
opening  sac,  ii.  491 
peritonitis  with,  ii.  482 

after,  ii.  496 
prognosis  of,  ii.  497 
reduction  of  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, ii.  492 
results  of,  ii.  490 
seat  of  stricture,  ii.  491 
sloughing  of  sac  after,  ii.  495 
wounds  of  arteries  in,  ii.  495 

of  intestine,  ii.  494 
operation  without  opening  sac,  iu 
495 

conditions  for,  ii.  490 
residts,  ii.  490 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  478 
reducible,  ii.  476 

symptoms  of,  ii.  476 

in  intestinal,  ii.  476 
omental,  ii.  476 
treatment  of,  ii.  476 
by  taxis,  ii.  477 
truss,  ii.  477 
sac  of,  ii.  467 

adhesions  of,  ii.  471 
contents  of,  and  their  struc- 
tural changes,  ii.  470 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  472 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  472 
in  strangulation,  ii.  472 
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Hernia  (continued') — 

sac  of,  structural  changes  in,  ii. 
469 

situations  of,  ii.  467 
strangulated,  ii.  481 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  483 
operation  for,  ii.  489 

mortality  after,  ii.  497 
prognosis  after,  ii.  497 
peritonitis  in,  ii.  482 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  ii. 
483 

reduction  of,  ii.  485 
in  mass,  ii.  487 

treatment  of,  ii.  488 
persistence  of  symptoms 
after,  ii.  488 
treatment  of,  ii.  488 
symptoms  after,  ii.  488 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  481 
symptoms  of,  ii.  482 
taxis  in,  ii.  485 

injuries  inflicted  in,  ii.  486 
treatment  of,  ii.  484 

after  operation  for,  ii.  496 
IHernia  bronchialis,  ii.  384 
IHerniiE,  special,  ii.  502 
of  bladder,  ii.  467 

in  females,  ii.  544,  622 
brain,  ii.  164 

congenital,  ii.  183 
csecal,  ii.  468 
of  colon,  ii.  546 
diaphragmatic,  ii.  546 
femoral,  ii.  525 

contents  of,  ii.  534 
coui'se  of,  ii.  525 
coverings  of,  ii.  525 
crm-al  canal,  ii.  527 
ring,  ii.  526 
vessels  around,  ii.  526 
varieties  in,  ii.  526 
diagnosis  of,  from  other  tumours, 

ii.  530 
fascia  propria  of,  ii.  525 
femoral  sheath,  ii.  527 
opening  sac, in,  ii.  534 
operation  for  radical  cure  of,  ii. 
535 

strangulated,  ii.  533 
relations  of,  ii.  525 
relative  liability  in  females  and 

males  to,  ii.  .530 
saphenous  opening,  ii.  528 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  528 
signs  of,  ii.  529 
treatment  of,  ii.  531 
irreducible,  ii.  536 
reducible,  ii.  531 
trusses  for,  ii.  531 
varieties  of,  ii.  529 
inguinal,  ii.  502 
canal,  ii.  503 
complete,  ii.  502 
congenital,  ii.  507 


Hernias,  special  (continued) — 

inguinal,  congenital,  in  female,  ii. 
519 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  510 
direct,  ii.  505 

course  of,  ii.  505 
coverings  of,  ii.  505 
relations  of,  ii.  505 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  50G 
signs  of,  ii.  506 
double,  ii.  507 
encysted,  ii.  509 
external,  ii.  502 
in  female,  ii.  506 
incomplete,  ii.  502 
infantile,  ii.  509 
interstitial,  ii.  509 
oblique,  ii.  502 

course  of,  ii.  502 
coverings  of,  ii.  502 
relations  of,  ii.  502 
seat  of  stricture  ia,  ii.  505 
signs  of,  ii.  506 
operation  for,  congenital,  ii.  519 
in  female,  ii.  519 
encysted,  ii.  519 
radical  cure,  ii.  520 
strangulated,  ii.  516 
in  female,  ii.  518 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  517 
signs  of,  ii.  506 
treatment  of,  ii.  514 
irreducible,  ii.  525 
reducible,  ii.  514 
trusses  for,  ii.  514 
varieties  of,  ii.  502 
lumbar,  ii.  542 
of  lungs,  ii.  428 
obturator,  ii.  543 
omental,  ii.  467 
perineal,  ii.  544 
pudendal,  ii.  545 
sciatic,  ii.  545 
scrotal,  ii.  502 
of  stomach,  ii.  467 
tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  507 

abnormal  conditions  of  vagi- 
nal process  of,  and  situa- 
tion of  testes,  ii.  508 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  510 
encysted,  ii.  509 
signs  of,  ii.  510 
treatment  of,  ii.  518 
umbilical,  ii.  537 
course  of,  ii.  537 
coverings  of,  ii.  537 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  538 
signs  of,  ii.  538 
strangulated,  ii.  541 

operation  for,  ii.  541 
treatment  of,  ii.  539 
irreducible,  ii.  541 
reducible,  ii.  539 
trusses  for,  ii.  539 
vagiual,  ii.  545 
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Ilornia  testis,  ii.  830 

ventral,  ii.  512 
Herniotomy,  ii.  489 
Hesselbacli  on  hernijB,  ii.  507,  529 
Heterologous  growths,  i.  125 
Heteroplasia,  i.  125 

Hewett,  Prescott,  observations  on  frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  ii.  150, 158, 160, 163, 
16G,  170 

Hewitt,  Graily,  operation  for  prolapsus 

of  uterus,  ii.  853 
Hey,  observations  on  amputations,  ii. 
115 

on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  581 

dislocations,  1.  723,  741,  770,  781 
hernia3,  ii.  485,  489,  509,  528 
Heyfelder,  statistics  of  knee-joint  ex- 
cision, ii.  20 
Hilton,  observations  on  escape  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  fractures  of  skull, 
ii.  162 

section  of  lingual  nerve,  ii.  303 
opening  of  deep  abscess,  i.  115 
nail-forceps,  i.  436 
on  emphysema  from  wound  of  lung, 

ii.  429 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  693 
Hinton,  James,  observations  on  diseases 

of  ear,  ii.  249,  253 
Hip,  amputation  at,  ii.  128 
results  of,  ii.  130 
disease  of  joint,  i.  816 
dislocations  of,  i.  761 
excision  of,  ii.  36 
gunshot  wound  of,  ii.  80 
neuralgia  of,  i.  825 
rheumatic  arthritis  of,  i.  824 
section  of  neck  of  femur,  ii.  45 
wounds  of,  i.  712 
Hip-joint  disease,  i.  816 
abscess  in,  i.  816,  818 
amputation  for,  ii.  43 
anchylosis  in,  i.  817 
arthritic,  i.  824 

diagnosis  of,  i.  824 
signs  of,  i.  824 
treatment  of,  i.  825 
diagnosis  of,  i.  819 

from  sacro-iliac  disease,  i.  826 
dislocation  in,  i.  817 
excision  in,  ii.  32 
signs  of,  i.  817 

in  second  stage,  i.  818 
in  first  stage,  i.  817 
structural  conditions  in,  i.  816 
terminations  of,  i.  817 
treatment  of,  i.  822 
of  abscess,  i.  824 
contiaction,  i.  824 
Hippuric  acid  in  urine,  ii.  6.37 
Hodges,  R.,  statistics  of  knee-joint  ex- 
cision, ii.  20,  21 
of  liip-joint  excision,  ii.  33,  40,  43, 44 
elbow-joint  excision,  ii.  62,  63,  64, 
84 


Hodges,  R.,  statistics  of  shoulder-joint 

excision,  ii.  67 
Hodgson,  observations  on  aneurism,  i 

456,  461 

Holmes,  T.,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i.  490 
on  galvano-puncture  in.  i.  475 
diseases  of  bone,  i.  678,  680,  700 
operation  for  extroversion  of  blad- 
der, ii.  727 
Holt's  treatment  of  stricture,  iL  773 
Homologous  growths,  ii.  125 
Hoppe  on  urine,  ii.  644 
Hordeolum,  ii.  188 
Horns,  i.  438 
Horsley  on  urine,  ii.  641 
Hospitals  of  England  and  Scotland— 
(author's  collection)  statistics  of 
excisions  in,  for  disease,  ii.  20,  42, 
54,  62.  67,  76 
for  injury,  ii.  79,  81,  83,  86,  87 
Hospital  gangrene,  i.  308 

causative  relation  of  constitutional 

and  local  conditions  in,  i.  312 
constitutional  disorder  of,  i.  311 
contagion  of,  i.  314 
course  of,  i.  309 

in  blistered  surface,  i.  310 
contused  wound,  i.  310 
granulating  wound  or  ulcer, 

i.  309 
gunshot  wound,  i.  310 
old  sore,  i.  310 
puncture,  i.  310 
stump  after  amputation,  i.  309 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  308 
external  causes,  i,  313 
infection  of,  i.  313 

infecting  distance  of,  i.  313 
local  results  of,  i.  311 
origin  of,  constitutional,  i.  312 

local,  i.  312 
period  of  latency  of,  i.  313 
signs  of,  i.  308 
treatment  of,  i.  314 

constitutional,  i.  315 
preventive,  i.  314 
results  of,  i.  315 
Housemaid's  knee,  i.  445 
Houston  on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  577 
Humerus,  dislocations  of,  i.  73S 
excision  of  head  of,  ii.  65 

for  injury,  ii.  82 
fractures  of,  i.  627 
Humphrey,  G.  M.,  observations  on  kneo- 
joint  excision,  ii.  4,  22 
statistics  of  supra-jjubic  lithotomv, 
ii.  702 

on  iirethral  dilatation  for  calculus  in 
female,  ii.  715 
cancer  of  penis,  ii.  801 
diseases  of  scrotum  and  testis,  ii. 
804.  80;t,  822,  826,  835,  840 
Hunter,  John,  in  British  school  of  sur- 
gery, i.  2 
observations  on  aneurism,  i.  466 
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1  Hunter,  John  (continued) — 

observations  on  inflammation,  i.  42, 
4G,  92 

plastic  operations,  1.  15 
pytemia,  i.  301 
reparation  of  wounds,  i.  360 
on  gunsbot  wounds,  i.  404 
on  subcutaneous  reparation, i.  12 
ulceration,  i.  202 
syphilis,  i.  249,  256,  266,  272 
di^seases  of  bone,  i.  688 
on  hernia3,  ii.  507 
]  Hutchinson,  J.,  observations  on  statistics 
of  aneurism,  i.  464,  472,  516 
on  syphilis,  i.  266,  267,  268,  269 
statistics  of  elbow-joint  excision,  ii. 
84 

rodent  ulcer,  i.  216 
syphilitic  teeth,  ii.  311 
on  gonorrhoea,  ii.  755 

vesico- vaginal  fistula,  ii.  794 
peritonitis  from  incision  of  imper- 
forate hymen,  ii.  850 
1  Hydrocele,  ii.  810 

congenital,  ii.  810 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  815 
treatment  of,  ii.  815 
encysted,  ii.  816 
signs  of,  ii.  816 
treatment  of,  ii.  817 
of  spermatic  cord,  ii.  817 
signs  of,  ii.  817 
diffused,  ii.  818 
treatment,  ii.  818 
tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  810 
diagnosis  of,  ii  812 
treatment  of,  ii.  813 
curative,  ii.  813 
palliative,  ii.  813 
varieties  of,  ii.  811 
'.  Hydrocephalus  and  paracentesis  capitis, 

"it.  184 
;  Hydrophobia,  i.  316 

communicability  of,  i.  320 
of  rabies,  i.  316,  320 
by  fomites,  i.  316 
condition  of  wound'  in,  317 
constitutional  disorder  in,  i.  317 
diagnosis  of,  i.  318 
period  of  latency  in  animals,  i. 
319 

in  man,  i.  818 
symptoms  of,  in  animals,  i.  319 
treatment  of,  i.  318 
virus  of  rabies,  1.  316 
Hydrops  articuli,  i.  794 

treatment  of,  i.  796 
pericardii,  ii.  433 
'  Hydro-sarcocele,  ii.  812 
Hydrothorax,  ii.  430 
Hygienic  conditions  in  relation  to  opera- 
tions, i.  23 
Hyperajmia,  local,  i.  45 
Hyiicrmctropia,  ii.  235 
Hyperplasia,  i.  125 


Hypertrophy  of  alveolar  borders  of  jaws, 

ii.  825 
of  bone,  i.  678 

breast,  ii.  439 

fat  around,  ii.  440 

clitoris,  ii.  846 

cuticle,  i.  308 

gums,  ii.  325 

labia,  ii.  846 

lips,  ii.  290 

nose,  ii.  267 

prepuce,  ii.  801 

prostate  gland,  ii.  738 

thyroid  gland,  ii.  381 

tongue,  ii.  296 

tonsils,  ii.  862 
Hypogastric  or  high  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, ii.  701 
Hypospadias,  ii.  803 
Hysteria,  i.  846 
causes,  i.  855 

general  symptoms  of,  1.  346 

diagnosis,  i.  346 
local  affections,  i.  347 

diagnosis  of,  in  breast,  i.  349 
in  joints,  i.  348 

muscular  contractions,  i. 
351 

painful  affections,  i.  348 
paralysis,  i.  353 
retention  of  urine,  i.  351 
spinal  disease,  i.  349.  See 
Spine 

tumours  of  abdomen,  i. 
851 

treatment,  i.  356 

Hysterical  aflection  of  eyelids,  ii.  193 
disease  of  joints,  i.  793 
induration  of  mamma,  ii.  438 
irritability  of  mamma,  ii.  439 
irritability  of  sphincter  ani,  ii.  597 
stricture  of  CBsophagus,  ii.  367 

Hysterotome,  ii.  854 


TCHOR,  i.  206.    See  Tjssmm 

JL    Ichthyosis  of  tongue,  ii.  298 

Idiosyncrasy,  i.  23 

Iliac  abscess,  i.  826 

Immediate  union,  i.  360 

Impacted  calculus  in  urethra,  ii.  781 

fracture,  i.  578 
Imperforate  anus,  ii.  598 

hymen,  ii.  849 

rectum,  ii.  593 

vagina,  ii.  849 
Impermeable   stricture  of  urethra,  ii. 
778 

Impotence,  ii.  840 

acquired,  ii.  841 

congenital,  ii.  840 
In-ankle,  i.  843 
In-knee,  i.  834 
Incarcerated  hernia,  ii.  481 
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Incised  wovinJ,  i.  358 

cause  and  effects  of,  i.  359 
prognosis  of,  i.  364 
reparation,  materials  for,  360 

modes  of,  i.  360 
symptoms  of,  i.  359 
traumatic  fever  from,  i.  359 
treatment  of,  i.  364 

after-dressing  of,  i.  370 
antiseptic  dressings  of,  i.  367 
Incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  738 
Induration,  i.  48 
of  bubo,  i.  254 
chancre,  i.  249 

sterno-mastoid  muscle,  i.  829 
Infantile  hernia,  ii.  467,  509 

syphilis,  i.  265,  281 
Infiltrating  growths,  i.  155 
Inflamed  ulcer,  i.  209 
Inflammation,  i.  37 

abscess  from,  i.  84.    See  Abscess 
blood  alterations  in,  1.  64 

buffy-coat,  diagnostic  value  of, 
i.  66 

production  of,  i.  05 

chemical  changes  of,  in,  i.  67 
blood-vessels  in,  i.  41 
causes  of,  i.  70 

exciting,  i.  71 

external,  i.  70 

int;ernal,  i.  71 

predisposing,  i.  71 
constitutional  symptoms  of,  i.  50 
destruction  of  texture  in,  i.  92 
development  of  lymph  effused  in,  i. 

74 

effusion-products,  i.  74 

coagulable  lymph,  i.  74 
corpuscles,  exudation,  i.  78 

plastic,  i.  75 
pathology  of,  i.  79 
pus,  i.  78 
emigration  of  blood-corpuscles  in,  i. 
44 

extension  of,  i.  72 

contiguous,  i.  72 

continuous,  i.  72 
fever  in,  i.  50,  61 

pathology  of,  i.  68 
gangrene  from,  i.  93.    See  Mortifi- 
cation 
heat  in,  i.  46 

diagnostic  value  of,  i.  47 

generation  of,  i.  46 
hectic  fever,  1.  89 

pathology  of,  i.  91 
local  signs  of,  i.  45 
lymph,  conditions  of,  i.  73 
membranes,  false,  i.  75 

destructive  consequences  of,  i. 
76 

reparative  power  of,  i.  77 

structure  of,  i.  75 
roeta.'itasis  of,  i.  72 
pain  in,  i.  48 


Inflammation  {continued) — 

pain  in,  diagnostic  value  of,  i.  49 

varieties  of,  i.  49 
productiveness  in,  i.  73 
pulse-tracings  in,  i.  61 
pus,  i.  78 

varieties  of,  i.  79 
redness  in,  i.  45 

diagnostic  value  of,  i.  46 

varieties  of,  i.  46 
resolution  of,  i.  73 
softening  in  acute,  i.  48 
state  of  circulation,  local,  in, 
41 

arterial  and  venous,  i.  41 
capillary,  i.  42 
suppuration  "from,  i.  84 
pathology  of,  i.  79 
signs  and  diagnosis  of,  i.  84 
swelling  in,  i.  47 

diagnostic  value  of,  i.  48 
varieties  of,  i.  47 
temperature  in,  i.  46 

clinical  thermometer,  i.  51 
terminations  of,  i.  73 
tcxtural  changes  in,  i.  40 
treatment  of,  i.  96 

constitutional,  i.  102 
antimony  in,  i.  108 
blood-letting  in,  i.  102 
conditions  for,  i.  1 03 
tolerance  of,  i.  103 
diai^horetics  in,  i.  107 
diuretics  in,  i.  107 
mercury  in,  i.  109 
nutritious  diet  in,  cod-liv 

oil,  i.  113 
opium  in,  1. 109 
purgatives  iu,  i.  107 
starvation  in,  i.  lOS 
stimulants  in,  i.  112 
tonics  in,  i.  113 
venesection  or  phlebotom 
i.  104 
arteriotoniy  a  subst 
tute  for,  i.  106 

local,  i.  97 

blood-letting,  i.  98 
cupping,  i.  98 
leeches,  i.  98 
scarification,  i.  98 

cold,  i.  98 

irrigation,  i.  98 

heat,  i.  98 

with  moisture,  i.  98 

incisions,  i.  99 

irritants,  i.  100 
issues,  i.  101 
seton,  i.  100 
varieties  of,  i.  100 

position  of  part,  i.  99 
removal  of  exciting  causes,  i.  96 

conditions,  patholosjicjil.  i 
97 

consequences,  local,  i.  1 14 
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Inflammation  (continued) — 

liemoval   of    ]ocal  consequences, 
abscess,  i.  114 

effusion,  i.  114 
gangrene.    See  Gan- 
grene 
suppuration,  i.  114 
sinus  and  fistula, 
i.  120 
ulceration,  i.  121 
ulceration  from,  i.  93 
urine  in,  i.  64 
varieties  of,  i.  122 
Inflammation,  acute,  i.  122 
asthenic,  i.  122 
adhesive,  i.  76 
chronic,  i.  122 
congestive,  i.  123 
diiiuse.    See  Erysipelas 

in  areolar  tissue.  See  Cellulitis 
diphtheritic,  i.  124 
erysipelatous,  i.  124 
gangrenous,  i.  94 
gonorrhceal,  ii.  753 
hfemorrhagic,  i.  124 
phlegmonous,  i.  123,  288 
scrofulous,  i.  228 
specific,  i.  125 
sthenic,  i.  122 
subacute,  i.  122 
syphilitic.    See  Syphilis 
of  aneurismal  sac,  i.  460 
after  ligature,  1.  471 
of  areola  of  nipple,  ii.  438 
arteries,  i.  553 

bladder,  ii.  718.   See  Cystitis 
bone,  i.  673 

scrofulous,  i.  674 

syphilitic,  i.  675 
brain,  traumatic,  ii.  175 
breast,  ii.  435 
in  burns,  i.  422 
of  bursa?,  i.  444 
cartilage,  i.  808 
cellular  tissue,  diffused,  ii.  430 

of  pelvis,  ii.  G95 
conjunctiva,  ii.  197 

varieties  of,  ii.  198 
cornea,  ii.  203 
diploe,  ii.  148 
ear,  ii.  251,  255,  259 
epididymis,  ii.  825.  See  Epididy- 
mitis 
eyeball,  ii.  231 
frontal  sinuses,  ii.  285 
gums,  ii.  325 
in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  413,  414 
of  iieruial  sac,  ii.  474 

hip.    See  Hip-joint  disease 
intestine  in  hernia,  ii.  472 
iris,  ii.  207 

varieties  of,  ii.  208 
Irreduciljle  hernia,  ii.  480 
joints,  i.  791 

of  spine,  ii.  389 


Inflammation  (continued) — 
of  knee,  i.  792 

larynx,  ii.  370.    See  Laryngitis 
lungs  and  bronchi,  from  foreign 

bodies,  ii.  353 
lymphatic  glands,  i.  575 

vessels,  i.  573 
mammary  gland,  ii.  435 
medullary  membrane  of  bone,  i.  675 
muscle,  i.  442 
nerves,  i.  450 
parotid  gland,  ii.  384 
periosteum,  i.  675 

of  tooth,  ii.  319 
peritoneum.    See  Peritonitis 
pharynx,  ii.  365 
prepuce,  ii.  797.    See  Balanitis 
prostate,  ii.  735 

Schneiderian  membrane,  ii.  273 

sclerotic,  ii.  206 

scrotum,  ii.  804 

sheaths  of  tendons,  i.  447 

spinal  cord,  ii.  396 

synovial  membrane,  i.  791 

testis,  ii.  825.    See  Orchitis 

undescended,  ii.  842 
thyroid  gland,  ii.  384 
tongue,  ii.  297 
tonsils,  ii.  362 
tooth-pulp,  ii.  317 
urethra,  ii.  751 
vagina,  ii.  759 
veins,  i.  567 
Inflammatory  oedema  of  scrotum,  ii.  804 

stricture,  urethral,  ii.  780 
Ingrown  toe-nail,  i.  437 
Inhalation  of  calomel  vapour,  1.  278 

in  laryngeal  afli'ections,  ii.  378 
Inhalers,  chloroform,  i.  31 
Injection  of  coagulating  agents,  in  aneu- 
rism, i.  475 
in  gonorrhoaa,  ii.  757 
hydrocele,  ii.  813 
ovarian  tumom-s,  ii.  860 
varicose  veins,  i.  566 
subcutaneous,  in  neuralgia,  i.  452 
painful  jerkings  of  limb  after 

joint-excision,  ii.  9 
prolonged  sickness  after  chloro- 
form, i.  32 
Injury,  amputation  for,  ii.  104 
shock  of,  i.  328 
traumatic  fever  from,  ii.  359 
Innominate  artery.    See  Artery,  Inno- 
minate 
bones,  fracture  of,  i.  642 
Insane,  hfematoma  in  ears  of,  ii.  244 
Insects,  stings  of,  i.  322 

treatment,  i.  322 
Instruments,  amputating,  ii.  92 
for  cataract-extraction,  ii.  216 

by  scoop-operation,  ii.  219 
cleft  palate,  ii.  336 
compression  in  aneurism,  i.  463 
excision  of  carious  bone,  i.  685 
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lustrumcnts  (mntinued)— 
for  excision  of  jaw,  ii.  346 
of  joints,  ii  5 
extraction  of  bullets,  i.  411 
of  necrosed  bone,  i.  (j95 
herniotomy,  ii.  491 

radical  cure,  ii.  522 
iridectomy,  ii,  212 
lithotomy,  ii.  677 
lithotrity,  ii.  703 
polypus  nasi,  ii.  276 
tracheotomy,  ii.  379 
treijhiuing,' ii.  178 
Intero-external  hajmorrhoids,  ii.  568 
Interstitial  cancer,  i.  706 

hernia,  ii.  509 
Intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  547 
acute,  ii.  548 

treatment  of,  ii.  551 
causes  of,  ii.  548 

order  of  frequency  of,  ii.  548 
chronic,  ii.  548 

treatment  of,  ii.  551 
colotomy,  operations  of,  ii.  553 

results  of,  ii.  554 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  550 
examination  per  rectum,  ii.  550 
gastrotomy  in,  ii.  552 
order  of  frequency  of  causative  con- 
ditions in,  ii.  548 
in  advanced  life,  ii.  549 
middle  life,  ii.  548 
youth,  ii.  548 
seat  of,  ii.  550 
symptoms  of,  ii.  549,  550 
treatment  of,  ii.  551 
Intestine,  adhesions  of,  in  hernia,  ii.  471 
management  of,  ii,  492 
congested,  in  hernia,  ii.  473 
management  of,  ii.  493 
constricted,  after  reduction  of  her- 
nia, ii.  488 
gangrenous,  in  hernia,  ii.  473 

management  of,  ii.  493 
hernia  of,  ii.  467 

inflammation  of,  in  hernia,  ii.  480 

malformations  of,  ii.  593 

wounds  of,  ii.  459,  461 

in  operation  for  hernia,  ii.  494 
treatment  of,  ii.  463 
Intra-abdominal  hssmorrhage,  ii.  462 
lutra-cei-ebral  suppuration,  ii.  176,  178 
Intra-cranial  aneurism,  i.  497 

extravasation  ef  blood,  ii.  155,  167 

suppuration,  ii.  155 
Intra-spinal  hismorrhage,  ii.  391 
Intra-thoracic  haemorrhage,  ii.  425 
Intussusception,  ii.  549 
Iridectomy,  ii.  212 

for  glaucoma,  ii.  233 
Iris,  adhesions  of,  ii.  210 

cysts  of,  ii.  210 

diseases  of,  ii.  207 

operations  on,  ii.  211 
Iritis,  ii.  207, 


Iritis  (continued^ — 

rheumatic,  ii.  208 

scrofulous,  ii.  208 

syphilitic,  ii.  208 
Irreducible  hernia.    See  Hernia. 
Irregularities  of  permanent  teeth,  ii.  307 
Irritable  bladder,  ii.  729 

mamma,  ii.  439 

rectum,  ii.  597 

sphincter,  ii.  597 
Irritable  ulcer,  i.  209 
Irritation.    See  Inflammation,  i.  42  71 
Ischiatic  hernia,  ii.  545.    See  Hernia 

JACQUES,  Fr^re,  on  lithotomy,  ii. 

in  female,  ii.  717 
Jaeger,  statistics  of  ankle-joint  excision 
ii.  81 

reading-tests,  ii.  237 
Jaws,  diseases  of,  ii  340 
lower,  ii.  340 

closure  of,  ii.  348 
dislocations  of,  i.  731 
excision  of,  ii.  346 

temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation, ii.  348 
fractures  of,  i.  613 
neciosis  of,  ii.  340 
rheumatic  arthritis  of,  ii.  348 
subluxHtion  of,  i.  731 
tumours  of,  ii.  344 
upper,  ii.  340 

excision  of,  ii.  344 
fracture  of,  i.  612 
necrosis  of,  ii.  340 
tumours  of,  ii.  343 
Joints,  abscess  of,  i.  794,  803 
pyemic,  i.  299 
amputation  at.    See  Amputation 
for  disease  of.    See  Excisional 

Surgery,  ii.  1 
for  injury  of.    See  Excisional 
Surgery,  ii.  77 
anchylosis  of,  i.  810 
chronic  rheumatic  synovitis,  i.  796 
diseases  of,  i.  791 

particular,  i.  816 
dislocations  of,  i.  713 
excision  of.  See  Excisional  Surgery 
for  disease,  ii.  1 
injury,  ii.  77 
false,  i.  603 

fracture  involving,  i.  601 
gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  414 
inflammation    of    synovial  mem- 
branes of,  i.  791.    See  Synovitis 
injuries  of,  i.  711 
loose  cartilages  in,  i.  813 
neuralgia  of,  i.  451,  827 
scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  801 
sprains  of,  i.  711 

traumatic  inflammation  of,  i  793 
joints  most  liable  to,  i.  793 
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Joints  (continued) — 

tumours  counected  with,  i.  815 
ulceration  of  articular  cartilages  of, 

i.  807 
■wounds  of,  i.  711 

in  comj)ound  fracture,  i.  596 
Jones,  Bence,  observations  on  vtrine,  i. 
701;  ii.  629,  631,  632,  631,  635, 
636,  638,  647,  649,  651 
on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  662 
electrolysis  for  stone  in  bladder,  ii. 
669 


KEITH  on  ovariotomy,  ii.  862,  863 
results  of  operation,  ii.  866 
drainage-tube,  ii.  865 
Key,  Aston,  observations  on  ulceration, 
i.  203 

operation  of  litliotomy,  ii.  684 
dislocations,  i.  741,  700 
on  liernisB,  ii.  490,  493 

lithotomy,  ii.  677,  684,  690 
lithotrity,  ii.  708 
Kidneys,  abscess  of,  i.  299 
calculus  in,  ii.  655 
disease  of,  from  enlarged  prostate, 
ii.  746 
stricture  of,  ii.  768 
in  amputations,  ii.  103 
lithotomy,  ii.  696 
lithotrity,  ii.  709 
operations,  i.  22 
hemorrhage  from,  ii.  725 
rupture  of,  ii.  460 
Kingdon,  statistics  of  hernias,  ii.  474, 

475,  506,  530 
Klein  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Knee-joint,  abscess  of,  i.  794,  803 
amputation  at,  ii.  123 

supra-coudyloid,  ii.  123 
anchylosis  of,  i.  811 ;  ii.  13 
contraction  of,  i.  835 

chloroform  in  hysterical  con- 
traction of,  i.  835 
division  of  hamstring  tendons 

for,  i.  835 
extension  in,  i.  835 
treatment  of,  i.  835 ;  ii.  13 
deformities  of,  i.  834 
disease  of,  i.  821 
dislocations  of,  i.  779 
compound,  i.  782 
congenital,  i.  782 
unreduced,  i.  781 
excision  of,  for  disease,  ii.  13 

results  of,  ii.  18 
for  injury,  ii.  77 

results  of,  ii.  78 
fractures  near,  i.  664 
gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 
iuternal  derangement  of,  i.  781 
wounds  of,  1.  712 
Kriinlein's  statistics  of  tracheotomy  for 
croup,  ii.  374 


LABIA,  abscess  of,  ii.  847 
closure  of,  ii.  849 
condylomata  of,  ii.  846 
cystic  tumours  of,  ii.  847 
epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  847 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  846 
pruritus  of,  ii.  848 
rodent  ulcer  of,  ii.  848 
varicose  veins  of,  ii.  848 
vascular  tumour  of,  ii.  848 
Labioplastic  operations,  ii.  291 
of  lower  lip,  ii.  291 
upper  lip,  ii.  292 
Lacerated  wounds,  i.  391.  See  Contused 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  diseases  of,  ii.  194 
bone,  fracture  of,  i.  610 
gland,  ducts  obstructed,  ii.  194 

tumour  of,  ii.  195 
obstructions,  ii.  195 
sac,  abscess  of,  ii.  195 
Lactates  in  urine,  ii.  637 
liagophthalmos,  ii.  193 
Lallemand  on  treatment  of  spermator- 
rhoea, ii.  840 
Lameness  in  hip-joint  disease,  i.  817 

sacro-iliac  disease,  i.  826 
Lancereaux,  observations  on  syphilis,  i. 
259,  265 

Lane,  James,  statistics  of  amputation  at 
knee-joint,  ii.  124 
on  recto-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  596 
vagino-vesical  lithotomy,  ii.  717 
Langenbeck,  observations  on  diseases  of 
joints,  i.  812 
operation  for  cleft  palate,  ii.  338 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
Larrey  on  gunshot  wounds,  i.  402,  403, 
415,  416 
of  head,  ii.  173 
on  false  cartilages  in  joints,  i.  815 
excision  of  scaj)ula,  with  amputation 

at  shoulder,  ii.  90 
hydatid  testis,  ii.  832 
Laryngeal  porte  caustique,  ii.  378 

syringes,  ii.  378 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  ii.  370 
Laryngitis,  ii.  370,  374 
acute,  ii.  370 
chronic,  ii.  370 

laryngoscopic  examination  in,  ii. 
370 

cedematous,  ii.  370 
Laryngoscope,  ii.  371 

history  of,  ii.  371 

laryngoscopy,  ii.  372 
Laryngotomy,  ii,  378 

for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  ii. 
354,  381 
results  of,  ii.  354 
Larynx,  caries  of,  ii.  370 

diseases  of,  ii.  362 

epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  366 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  352 

inflammation  of.    See  Laryngitis 

injuries  of,  ii.  349 
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Larynx  (continued) — 

iiecrosis  of,  i.  2G3  | 
oedema  of,  ii.  85.'5 
polypi  of,  ii.  370 
scalds  of,  ii.  855 

spasmodic  aftcctions  of,  ii.  370,  374 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  262 
treatment  of  afiuctions  of,  ii.  374 

by  thyrotomy,  ii.  376 
tumours  in,  ii.  370,  375 
ulceration  of,  i.  262 
•wounds  of,  ii.  349 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  412 

operation  for  stone,  ii  678 
Laugier,  suction  operation  for  cataract, 
ii.  222  ' 
Lawrence,  Sir  W.,  observations  on  ery- 
sipelas, i.  296 

on  berniee,  ii.  472,  493, 506, 518, 526, 
528  '      '      .      .  , 

on  inflammation,  1.  42 

on  worms  in  urinary  bladder,  ii. 

621  ' 
Lebert's  observations  on  inflammatory 

eff'usions,  i.  75 
on  tumours,  i.  148,  164,  167,  179, 

184 

on  tumours  of  breast,  ii.  441,  442, 
449,  452 

Le  Dran,  operation   for  calculus  in 

female,  ii.  716 
Lee,  H.,  observations  on  pysemia,  i.  299, 
301 

on  syphilis,  i.  249,  253,  257,  259, 

271,  272,  273,  275,  278,  281 
on  subcutaneous  section  of  veins,  i. 

566 ;  ii.  824 
on  umbilical  hernia,  ii.  541 
on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  577,  578 
operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  823 
Lec,  E.,  cases  of  dermoid  cysts  of  uterus, 
ii.  858 

Leg,  amputation  of,  ii.  121 

arteries  of,  traumatic  aneurism  of, 

i.  518 
deformities  of,  i.  834 

excision  of  joints  of.    See  Exci- 
sional  Surgery 

fractures  of,  i.  665 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 
Le  Gendre  on  hernise,  ii.  529 
Legouest,  statistics  of  amputation  at 
hip-joint,  ii.  130 

on  rupture  of  spleen,  ii.  460 

on  enteroraphy,  ii.  464 
Lens  of  eye,  diseases  of,  ii.  214 

dislocation  of,  into  anterior  cliamber, 

ii.  216 

Lepra,  syphilitic,  1.  260.   See  Diseases 

of  Skin,  ii.  130 
Lice  in  eyelashes,  ii.  194 
Lichen,  i.  260 

Ligature  of  arteries,  i.  377,  518 

accidents  after,  i.  381,  468 
in  amputations,  ii.  92,  125 


Ligature  of  arteries  (continued)—  ■ 
application  of,  i.  378 
compared  with  acupressure,  i. 
384 

compression,  i.  467 
in  continuity  of  the  vessel,  i. 

518 
double,  i.  521 
effects  of,  i.  377 
gangrene  after,  i.  470 
general  directions  for,  1.  518 
incision  for,  i.  5J9 
materials  for,  i.  260,  378 
opening  of  sheath  for,  i.  519 
at  seat  of  wound,  i.  521 
secondary  hajmorrhage  after,  i. 

381 

for  aneurism,  i.  466 

above  and  below  sac,  i.  468,  477 
accidents  after,  i.  468 
Anel's  operation  of,  i.  467 

compared  with  Hunter's,  i. 
467 

Antyllus's,  i.  468 

compared  with  Anel's  and 
Hunter's,  i.  468 
Brasdor's,  i.  474 
collateral  circulation  after,  i. 
467 

consequences  of,  i.  468 
gangrene  after,  i.  470 
haemorrhage  after,  i.  472 

treatment  of,  i.  472 
Hunter's,  i.  466 
mortality  after,  i.  472 
needle  for  ligature,  i.  520 
recurrent  pulsation  after,  i.  468 

treatment  of,  i.  470 

reapplication  of  liga- 
ture, i.  470 
results  of,  i.  472 
secondary  aneurism  after,  i.  461) 
signs  after  Hunterianoperatiou, 
i.  408 

after-treatment,  i.  468 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  i.  471 
Ligature  of  aorta,  abdominal,  i.  541 
results  of,  i.  507 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  539 
of  axillary  artery,  i.  533 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  531 
for  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  505 
wound,  i.  505 
of  brachial  artery,  i.  535 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  534 
for  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  506 
varicose  aneurism,  1,  50G 
wound,  i.  506 
of  carotid  artery,  i.  525 

on  cardiac  side  of  aneurism,  i. 
495 

on  distal  side  of  aneurism,  i. 
492 

for  innominate  aneurism,  i.  -190 
with  subckviau,  for,  i.  IIH' 
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Ligature  of  carotid  (continued) — ■  _ 

for  intra-cranial  aneurism,  i. 
499 

intra-orbital  aneurism,  i.  499 
external,  i.  526 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  525 
for  traumatic  aneurism,  i. 
499 

wounds,  i.  499 
internal,  i.  526 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  526 
for  traumatic  aneiu'ism  of, 

i.  499 
for  -wounds  of,  i.  499 
pneumonia  after,  i.  496 
recurrence  of  pulsation  after 

ligature  of  carotid,  i.  496 
secondary  hsemorrhage  after,  i. 
496 

suppuration  of  sac  after,  i.  496 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  623 
traumatic  aneurism  of,  i.  496 
varix  of,  i.  496 
of  femoral  artery,  common,  i.  545 
results  of,  i.  512 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  541 
for  traumatic  aneui'ism  of,  i. 
513 

wounds  of,  i.  513 
superficial,  i.  545 

gangrene  after,  i.  516 
in  Hunter's  canal,  i.  546 
results  of,  i.  516 
return  of  pulsation  after, 
i.  516 

secondary  hsemorrhage 

after,  i.  516 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  542 
in  traumatic  aneurism,  i. 
513 

wound  of,  i.  513 
of  iliac  artery,  common,  i.  541 
results  of,  i.  508 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i,  539 
external,  i.  540 

for  aneurismal  varix,  1.  511 
gangrene  after,  i.  510 
recurrent  pulsation  after, 
i.  511 

secondary  hsemorrhage 

after,  i.  510 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  1. 

510 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  539 
tetanus  after,  i.  510 
internal,  i.  541 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  539 
of  innominate  artery,  i.  522 
results  of,  i.  492,  501 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  521 
of  internal  mammary,  i.  523 
of  lingual  artery,  i.  527 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  527 
of  peroneal  artery,  i.  553 
of  popliteal  artery,  i.  548 


Ligature  of  popliteal  (continued) — 
for  aneurism,  i.  517 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  546 
for  traumatic  aneurism  of,  i.  517 
woiinds  of,  517 
of  radial  artery,  i.  537 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  536 
of  subclavian  artery,  i.  530 

for  axillary  aneurism,  i.  503 
distal,  after  amputation,  i.  492 
in  first  part,  i.  500 
for  innominate  aneurism,  i.  489 
results  of,  1.  489 
with  carotid,  1.  490 
results  of,  i.  490 
for  subclavian  aneurism,  i.  500 
surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  527 
in  third  part,  for  axillary  aneu- 
rism, i.  503 
gangrene  after,  i.  503 
inflammation  in  chest  after, 

i.  503 
results  of,  i.  503 
secondary  hsemorrhage 

after,  i.  503 
for  subclavian  aneurism,  i. 
492 

suppm-ation  of  sac  after,  i. 
503 

of  tibial  artery,  anterior,  i.  550 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  548 
dorsal  in  foot,  i.  550 
posterior,  i.  552 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1.  551 
of  ulnar  artery,  i.  538 

surgical  anatomy  of,  i.  537 
Ligature  of  anem-ism  by  anastomosis, 
i.  154 

of  main  trunk  in,  155 
circumferential  vessels  in,  i. 
155 

ia  osteo-aneurism,  i.  710 
Lightning,  i.  427 

appearances,  after  death  from,  i. 
428 

burn  from,  i.  428 

prognosis  in,  i.  428 
stroke  of,  i.  427 

treatment  of,  i.  428 
Limbs,  artificial.    See  Amputations 
Lip,  congenital  malformations  of,  ii.  293 
diseases  of,  ii.  290 

epithelial  cancer  of,  diagnosis  from 

cliancre,  ii.  291 
erectile  tumour  of,  ii.  290 
hare-lip,  ii.  287 

cleft  palate  with,  ii.  287 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  290 
labioplastic  operations,  ii.  291 
syphilitic  cracks  of,  i.  262 
tumours  of,  ii.  290 
ulceration  of,  ii.  290 
wounds  of,  ii.  286 
Lipoma,  i.  137 

of  nose,  ii.  207 
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Liquor  sanguinis,  effusion  of,  i,  73 
in  iuilammation,  i.  47 
pathology  of,  i.  79 
Lisfranc's  amputation  of  foot,  ii.  115 
on  aneurism,  i.  456 
^excision  of  uterine  cancer,  ii.  857 
Lister's  antiseptic  opening  of  abscess, 
i.  117 

treatment  of  wounds,  368 
on  excision  of  wrist,  ii.  71,  75 
on  cancer  of  rectum,  ii.  588 
operation  for  excision  of  wrist,  ii.  72 
Listen,  R.,  observations  on  amputations, 
ii.  95,  108,  125,  129 
on  fractures,  i.  606,  655,  667 

dislocations,  i.  717,  725,  730,  753, 

759,  760,  776,  790 
diseases  of  joints,  i.  807 
shoe  for  cliib-foot.  i.  839 
restoration  of  columnanasi,  ii.  282 
lithotomy,  ii.  677,  678,  684,  691, 
696 

in  female,  ii.  717 
forcible   catheterism  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  prostate,  ii.  748 
urethrotomy    for    retention  of 

urine,  ii.  784 
hydrocele,  encysted,  ii.  816 
Lithates  of  soda  or  ammonia  in  urine, 
ii.  628 

Lithectasy,  dilatation  of  urethra,  in 
female,  for  removal  of  vesical  calculus, 
ii.  715 

Lithic  acid  calculus,  ii.  658 
deposit  in  urine,  ii.  626 
diathesis,  ii.  064 
Lithontriptics,  ii.  668,  676 
Lithotome,  curved  double-Haded,  ii.  700 
Lithotomy,  ii.  676 

after  lithotrity,  ii.  713 
results  of,  ii.  713 
instruments  for,  ii.  677 
operations  of,  ii.  677 
preparation  of  patient  for,  ii.  677 
recurrence  of  stone,  ii.  697 
results  of,  ii.  695 
selection  of  operation,  ii.  710 
bilateral,  ii.  700 

results  of,  ii.  700 
lateral,  ii.  678 

accidents  during,  ii.  692 
after-treatment  of,  ii.  694 
fa3cal  fistula,  ii.  095 
impotency,  ii.  695 
incontinence  of  urine,  ii. 
695 

morbid    conditions  of 

wound,  ii.  695 
retention  of  urine,  ii,  094 
urinary  fistula,  ii.  695 
bruising  and  laceration  in, 
ii.  695 

causes  of  death  after,  ii.  695 
in  children,  ii.  686 

aceidents  in,  ii.  687 


Lithotomy,  lateral  (continued)— 

in  children,  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities in,  ii.  686 
difficulties  in,  ii.  688 
comparative    mortality  in 
adults  and    children,  ii. 
695 

cystitis  after,  ii.  696 
difficulties  in,  ii.  688 

from  adherent  stone,  ii. 
690 

from  deep  perineum,  ii. 

688 

from  encysted  calculus, 
ii.  689 

from  enlarged  prostate, 
ii.  689 

in  entering  bladder,  ii. 

688 

from  enveloping  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  ii. 
690 

from  fracture  of  stone, 

ii.  683,  691 
from  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion of  bladder,  ii.  600 
from  position  of  stone, 

ii.  690 
from  rickety  deformity 

of  pelvis,  ii.  692 
in  seizing  and  extracting 

stone,  ii.  688 
from  shape  and  size  of 
stone,  ii.  691 
dilatation  of  prostate  and 
neck  of  bladder  in,  ii.  681 
exploration  of  bladder  after, 
ii.  683 

extraction  of  stone  in,  ii.  682 

difficulties  of,  ii.  688 
in  female,  ii.  717 
finger,  as  dilator  and  searcher 

in,  ii.  681 
hsemorrhage  after,  ii.  696 
during,  arterial,  ii.  692 
venous,  ii.  692 
incision,   external  or  peri- 
neal, in,  ii.  680 
deep,  or  prostatic,  ii.  681, 
684 

infiltration  of  urine  after,  ii. 

095 

influence  of  age  on,  ii.  695 
of  shock  on,  ii.  696 
disease  of  kidneys  on, 

ii.  696 
stone,  its    size  and 
weight,  ii.  695 
missing  urethra  in,  ii.  687, 
694 

mortality  after,  ii.  695 
parts  cut,  and  to  be  avoided 

in,  ii.  685 
pelvic  cellulitis  after,  ii.  696 
peritonitis  after,  ii.  697 
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Lithotomy,  lateral  (continued') —  _ 

position  of  knife  in,  ii.  684 
pyasmia  after,  ii.  697 
shock  after,  ii.  C96 
straight  staflf  in,  ii.  684 
suppression  of  urine  after,  ii. 
ti96 

■wound  of  arteries  in,  ii.  692 
of  bladder,  ii.  694 
bulb  in,  ii.  693 
rectum,  ii.  692 
median,  ii.  698 
AUarton's  operation  of,  ii. 
698 

compared  with  lateral,  ii.  699 
history  of,  ii.  698 
old  Marian  operation,  ii.  698 
prostate,  dilatation  of,  in,  ii. 
699 

for  prostatic  calculus,  ii.  751 
by  rectangular  staff,  Bucha- 
nan's operation,  ii.  699 
comparative  estimate  of, 
ii.  699 
results  of,  ii.  699 
for  urethral  calculus,  ii.  700 
medio-bilateral,  ii.  700 
quadrilateral  section  of  prostate, 

ii.  700 
recto-vesical,  ii.  701 

results  of,  ii.  701 
supra-pubic,  ii.  701 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  702 
operation,  ii.  702 
results  of,  ii.  702 
urethral,  ii.  716 
vaginal,  ii.  717 
Lithotrite,  ii.  703 
Civiale's,  ii.  707 
Fergusson's,  ii.  703 
Weiss  and  Thompson's,  ii.  703 
Lithotrity,  ii.  704 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  707 
ansesthetics  in,  ii.  704 
atony  of  the  bladder  after,  ii.  709 
chemical  composition  of  calculi  ope- 
rated on,  ii.  713 
in  children,  ii.  709 
complicated  by  enlarged  prostate, 
ii.  711 

conditions  determining  operation, 
ii.  711 
age  of  patient,  ii.  711 
bladder,  ii.  711 
calculus,  ii.  712 

consistence  of,  ii.  712 
shape  of,  ii.  712 
single  or  several,  ii.  713 
situation  of,  ii.  712 
size  of,  ii.  712 
general  health  of  patient,  ii. 
711 

kidneys,  ii.  711 
prostate,  ii.  711 
urethra,  ii.  711 


Lithotrity  (continued) — 

constitutional  disturbance  from,  ii. 
709 

crushing  the  stone,  ii.  706 
by  hand  pressure,  ii.  706 
screw  pressure,  ii.  707 
cystitis  after,  ii.  708 
dangers  in,  ii.  708 
difficulties  in,  ii.  708 
encysted  calculus  in,  ii.  708 
enlargement  of  prostate  in,  ii.  708 
exploration   of  bladder  after,  ii. 
708 

in  females,  ii.  716 
hsBmorrhage  in,  ii.  708 
history  of,  ii.  702 

impaction  of  fragments  of  stone  in 
urethra  iu,  ii.  708.    See  Calculus 
in  Urethra 
UTitability  of  bladder  in,  ii.  708 

after  operation,  ii.  713 
irritative  fever  after,  ii.  709 
nephritis  after,  ii.  709 
operation  of,  ii.  704 
preparation  of  patient  for,  ii.  704 
pyaemia  after,  ii.  709 
recurrence  of  calculus  after,  ii.  713 
average  frequency  of,  ii.  713 
treatment  of,  ii.  714 
results  of,  and  as  compared  with 

lithotomy,  ii.  710 
rigors  after,  ii.  709 
seizure  of  stone  in,  ii.  704 

Brodie's  method  of,  ii.  705 
Civiale's  method  of,  ii.  705 
Coulson's  method  of,  ii.  706 
Skey's  method  of,  ii.705 
Thompson's  method  of,  ii.  705 
selection  of  operation,  lithotomy  or 

lithotrity,  ii.  71 0 
spasmodic  retention  of  urine  after, 

ii.  709 
statistics  of,  ii.  710 
suppression  of  luine  after,  ii.  709 
using  lithotrite  in,  methods  of,  ii. 

706,  707 
washing  bladder  after,  ii.  707 
Little,  operation  of  tenotomy,  i.  830,  842 

club-foot,  i.  841,  845 
Little,  Stromeyer  L.,  observations  on 

diseases  of  joints,  i.  812 
Littre''s  operation  of  coiotomy,  ii.  553 
Liver,  rupture  of,  ii.  400 

in  pyasmia,  i.  299 
liloyd  on  recto-vesical  lithotomy,  ii.  701 
Local  anaasthesia,  i.  35 
syphilis,  i.  249,  250 
Lock-jaw,  i.  333 

Longmore,  Thomas,    observations  on 

gunshot  wounds,  i.  402,  407,  415 
Long-sight,  ii.  235 

Lonsdale,  observations  on  fractures,  i. 
605,  631 

Loose  cartilages  in  joints,  i.  813 
Lordosis,  ii.  419 
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Lowenbiirg,  catheterism  of  Eustachian 

tube,  ii.  201 
Luke,  James,  observations  on  hernioj,  ii. 
488,  489,  400,  529 
on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  563 
Lumbar  colotomy  in  imperforate  anus, 
ii.  594 

intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  553 
Lungs,  disease  of,  in  relation  to  cMoro- 
form,  i.  30 
to  operations,  i,  22 
hernia  of,  ii.  428 
in  pysemia,  i.  299 
rupture  of,  ii.  423 
wounds  of,  ii.  422 
causes  of,  ii.  422 
prognosis  of,  ii.  424 
symptoms  of,  ii.  423 
treatment  of,  ii.  425 
Lupoid  ulcer,  i.  215 
Lupus,  i.  215 ;  ii.  268 
of  nose,  ii.  268 
treatment  of,  ii.  270 
varieties  of,  ii.  269 
liuton  on  urine,  ii.  641 
Lymph,  i.  73 

absorption  of,  i.  76 
characters  of,  i.  73 

as  affected  by  texture,  i.  74. 
See  Pathology  of  Eiiusion 
coagulable,  i.  74 

plastic  cells  in,  i.  75 
corpuscular,  i.  73 
development  of,  i.  75 
effusion  of,  i.  74 

destructive  consequences  of,  i. 
76 

reparative  power  of,  i.  77 
false  membranes  from,  i.  75 
fibrinous,  i.  73 
typical  conditions  of,  i,  73 
Lymphatic  glands,  abscess  of,  i.  575 
cancer  of,  i.  172 
chronic  induration  of,  i.  575_ 
cretaceous  degeneration  of,  i.  576 
inflammation  of,  i.  575 
scrofulous  enlargement  of,  i.  229. 

■See  Scrofula 
tumours  of.    See  Morbid  growths 
lymphoma,  i.  576 

characters  of,  i.  576 
origin  of,  i.  577 
structure  of,  i.  577 
treatment  of,  i.  577 
Lymphatitis,  i.  573 

diifuse  suppuration  from,  i.  574 
pypemia  from,  i.  574 
with  erysipelas,  i.  285 


MACCOKMAC,  "W.,  statistics  of  knee- 
joint  excision,  ii.  20 
excision  of  shoulder  and  elbow- 
joints,  ii.  85 
excision  of  scapula,  ii.  88 


Mackenzie,  Morell,  laryngeal  forceps,  ii. 
:i7() 

statistics  of  thyrotomy,  ii.  377 
Mahomed  on  sphygmograph,  i.  52 
Maisonueuve,  observations  on  disloca- 
tions, i.  758 
treatment  of  nasal  polypus,  ii.  277 
Malacosteon,  i.  099.    See  Mollities  os- 
siura 

Malar  bone,  fracture  of,  i.  612 
Mal-eruption  of  wisdom-teeth,  ii.  309 
Male  breast,  diseases  of,  ii.  456 
Malformations,  i.  828.    See  Deformities 

of  anus  and  rectum,  ii.  593 

of  bladder,  ii.  726 
Malgaigne,  observations  on  amputations, 
statistics,  i.  410  ;  ii.  21,  03,  104 

on  fractures,  i.  613,  631,  657,  603, 
672 

on  dislocations,  i.  719,  732,  733,  73.5, 
748,  754,  756,  758,  759,  761,  765, 
783,  784,  789,  790 
on  herniffi,  ii.  474,  475,  508 
on  excision  of  ankle-joint,  ii.  81 
Malignant  polypus  nasi,  ii.  275 
Malignant  i^ustule,  i.  324 

stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  367 

of  rectum,  ii.  587 
tumours.    See  Cancer,  Encephaloid, 
Scirrhus,  and  Tumours 
Malposition  of  testicle,  ii. 
Mammary  gland.    See  Breast 
Marcet  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  659 
Marey's  sphygmograph,  i.  52 
IM  arian  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  698 
Markoe,  statistics  of  amputation  at  knee- 
joint,  ii.  124 
Martin,  Sir  R.,  on  jaundice,  ii.  654 

on  hydrocele,  ii.  815 
Martineau  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684,  691 
Mason,  P.,  rhiuoplastic  operation,  ii.  282 
Mastitis,  ii.  435 
Mastodynia,  ii.  439 
Maumene  on  urine,  ii.  640 
McClintock  on  hysterotomy,  ii.  854 
McDowell,  operation  of  ovariotomy,  ii. 
861 

McLeod,  G.  H.  B.,  cases  of  gunshot 
wound  of  thorax,  ii.  424 

Median  lithotomy,  ii.  698.  See  Litho- 
tomy 

Medicine,  surgery  a  primary  division  of, 
i.  1 

Medio-bilateral  lithotomy,  ii.  700 
Medullary  cancer,  i.  156 
Melanoid  cancer,  i.  160 
Mombrana  tympani,  artificial,  ii.  258 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  ii.  175 

spinal,  ii.  396 
Mercury  in  inflammation,  i.  109,  111, 
123 

in  syphilis,  i.  277 

by  fumigation,  i.  278 
inhalation,  i.  278 
inunction,  i.  278 
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Mercury  in  syphilis  (continued) — 
by  mouth,  i.  277 
prepfirations  of,  i.  277 
Messer,  observations  on  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  prostate,  ii.  738 
Metacarpal  bones,  amputation  of,  ii.  107 
dislocation  of,  i.  758 
excision  of,  ii.  77 
fracture  of,  i.  642 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  amputa- 
tion at,  ii.  107 
dislocation  of,  i.  758 
Metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  amputation 
at,  ii.  115 
dislocation  at,  i.  790 
Metatarsus,  amputation  at,  ii.  115 
dislocation  of,  i.  700 
excision  of,  ii.  58 
fracture  of,  i.  671 
Methylene,  bichloride  of,  i.  31: 
Micturition,  increased  frequency  of.  See 

Irritability  of  Bladder 
Military  surgery,  amputations  in,  i.  415 
excisions  in.  See  Excision  of  Joints 
for  Injury,  ii.  77 
Milk,  abnormal  secretion  of,  ii.  455 
abscess,  ii.  436 
congestion  with,  ii.  456 
deficient  secretion  of,  ii.  456 
excess  of,  ii.  455 

secretion  of,  by  the  male,  ii.  456 
teeth,  eruption  of,  ii.  306 
Misdescent  of  testicle,  ii.  842 
lilisplacements  of  teeth,  ii.  307 
Modelling  process,  i.  364 
MoUities  ossium,  i.  690 
causes  of,  i.  701 
diagnosis  of,  i.  700 
symptoms  of,  i.  700 
termination  of,  i.  701 
treatment  of,  i.  701 
Moore  on  urine,  ii.  640 
Moraud  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  655 
Morbid  cicatrices,  i.  417 

conditions  of  stump,  ii.  99 
growths,  i.  125.    See  Tumours 
Mortification,  i.  93,  216.    See  Gangi-ene 
Mouat  and  Wyatt,  statistics  of  elbow- 
joint  excisions,  i.  415 
Mouth,  cancrum  oris,  ii.  294 
diseases  of,  ii.  286 
scalds  of,  ii.  355 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  262 
in  children,  i.  265 
Mucous  membranes,  erysipelas  of,  i.  290 
inflammation  of,  i.  50,  82 
scrofula  in,  i.  231 
syphilis  of,  i.  262. 
in  children,  i.  267 
polypi,  ii.  273 
Mulberry  calculus,  ii.  600 
MUller's  observations  on  tumours,  i.  137, 
146,  160 

enchondroma  in  mammary  gland, 
11.  443 

VOL.  II. 


Mumjps,  ii.  384 
JIusciB  volitantes,  ii.  224 
Muscles,  contractions  of.   See  Deformi- 
ties 

degenerations  of.    See  Degenera. 
tions 

inflammation  of,  i,  442 
injuries  of,  i.  439 , 
rupture  of,  i.  439 

spasm  of,  after  excision  of  joints, 
ii.  9  ' 
after  fracture,  i.  585,  591 
sprains  of,  i.  439 
tumours  of,  i.  443 
Mydriasis,  ii.  211 
Myelitis,  traumatic,  osteo,  i.  678 

spinal,  ii.  396 
Myeloid  tumour,  i.  148 
of  bone,  i.  706 
cranixim,  ii.  182 
jaw,  ii.  343 
Myoma,  i.  143 
Myopia,  ii.  234 
Myosis,  ii.  211 
Myositis,  i.  442 
Myxoma,  i.  142 


N^VUS,  i.  152 
cauterization  in,  i.  153 
excision  of,  i.  153 
galvano-puncture  in,  i.  153 
indications  for  treatment  of,  i.  152 
injection  of,  i.  153 
ligature  of,  i.  153 

subcutaneous,  i.  154 
operations  for,  i.  153 
seton  in,  i.  153 

structure  of.    See  Vascular  Tumour 
subcutaneous  puncture  in,  i.  153 
of  cheek,  ii.  295 

eyelids,  ii.  194 

face,  ii.  152 

lips,  ii.  290 

meatus  urinarius,  in  female,  ii. 

848 
neck,  ii.  152 
nose,  ii.  271 
prepuce,  ii.  803 
scalp,  ii.  179 
tongue,  ii.  303 
vagina,  ii.  851 
Nails,  evulsion  of,  i.  437 
ingi'own  toe-nail,  i.  437 
scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  231 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  265 
ulceration  of  matrix  of,  i.  436.  See 
Onychia 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  i.  61 0 
necrosis  of,  i.  Oil 
fossffi,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  265 
Nasmyth,  A.,  on   artificial  palate,  ii. 
340 

Natural  anchylosis  compared  witli  e^c- 

3  N 
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oision,  ii.  11.   8o6  Exoisional  Surgery 
of  Special  Joints 
Nebula  of  cornea,  ii.  201 
Neck,  abscess  of,  i.  493 

bursse,  enlarged,  in,  ii.  386 
cysts  in,  ii.  886 
deformities  of,  i.  829 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in, 
ii.  385 

induration  of  sterno-mastoid  muscle 

in,  i.  829 ;  ii.  385 
injuries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  349 
nfflvus  of,  i.  152 
tumours  of,  ii.  385 
Necrosis,  i.  686 

amputation  in,  i.  696 
causes  of,  i.  693 

constitutional,  i.  694 

traumatic,  i.  693 
central,  i.  686 

signs  of,  i.  693 
cloacse  in,  i.  687 
consequences  of,  i.  694 
diagnosis,  i.  692 
excision  for,  i.  696 
exfoliation  in,  i.  692 
extraction  of  sequestrum  in,  i.  694 
instruments  for  removing  bono  in,  i, 
695 

involucrum  around,  i.  689 
joint-disease  in  relation  to,  i.  803 
after  joint-excision,  ii.  18.   Sec  Ee- 

excision 
modifications  of,  i.  689 
partial  necrosis,  i.  690 

of  cancellous  structure,,!.  691 
of  walls  of  long  bones,  i.  690 
within  walls,  "intra-osse- 
ous  necrosis,"  i.  690 
reparation  in,  i.  686 
separation  of  dead  bone  in,  i.  687 
sequestrum  in,  i.  68S 
signs  of,  i.  692 

structural  condition  of,  1.  686 
in  stumps,  ii.  101 
superficial,  i.  692 
syphilitic,  i.  264 
treatment  of,  i.  694 
without  suppuration,  "  quiet  ne- 
crosis," i.  691 
diagnosis  of,  i.  692 
of  cranial  bones,  i.  710 

jaws,  ii.  340 

larynx,  ii.  370 

nasal  bones,  i.  611 

patella,  i.  662 
Nelaton,  observations  on  gunshot  wounds, 

i.  410 
on  fractures,  i.  639 
on  dislocations,  i.  765,  783 
operation  for  extroverted  bladder,  ii. 

727 

operation  for  penile  fistula,  ii.  793 
on  hysterotomy,  ii.  854 
Nerves,  contusion  of,  i.  449 


Nerves  (oontinued) — 
diseases  of,  i.  449 
inflammation  of,  i.  450 
injuries  of,  i.  449 

complicating  dislocation,  i.  72'; 
complicating  fracture,  i.  601 
reunion  of,  i.  449 
tumours  on.   See  Neuroma 
wounds  of,  i,  449 
Neuralgia,  i.  450 
causes  of,  i.  451 
tliagnosis  of,  i.  450 

from  structural  disease,  1. 450 
division  of  nerves  in,  i.  452 
excision  of  nerve  in,  i.  452 
parts  affected,  i.  450 
symptoms  of,  i.  450 
terminations  of,  i.  451 
treatment  of,  i.  451 
of  bladder,  ii.  731 
breast,  ii.  439.   See  Chronic  In- 
duration of,  ii.  438 
hip,  i.  825 
joints,  i.  815 
rectmn,  ii.  597 

stump,  after  amputation,  ii.  101 
testis,  ii.  841 
Neuritis,  i.  450 

causes  of,  i,  450 

symptoms  of,  i.  450 

treatment  of,  i.  450 
Neuroma,  i.  141 

structure  of,  i.  141 

diflferential,  from  painful  tuber- 
cle, i.  141 

treatment  of,  i.  142 
Nipple,  cracked,  ii.  438 

inflammation  of,  ii.  438 

retraction  of,  in  cancer,  ii.  446 

supernumerary,  ii.  457 
Nitrous  oxide  gas,  i.  33 
Nodes,  i.  675 

strumous,  i.  675 

syphilitic,  i,  264,  675 
Norris,  statistics  of  aneurism,  i.  472, 492, 
495,  503,  510,  515,  516 

ununited  fractures,  i.  608 
Nose,  abscess  of,  ii.  272 

in  frontal  sinus,  ii.  285 

ala  of,  restored,  ii.  284 

artificial,  ii.  284 

calculi  in,  ii.  278 

cancer  of,  ii.  208 

caries  of  bones  of,  ii.  273 

closure  of  nostrils,  ii.  278 

columna  of,  restored,  ii.  283 

depressed,  operation  for,  ii.  284 

diseases  of,  ii.  267 

epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  268 

epistaxis,  ii.  265 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  265 

fractures  of,  i.  610 

frontal  sinuses,  diseases  of,  ii.  2S5 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  286 
fractures  of,  ii.  280 
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Nose  (aontinued) — 

frontal  sinuses,  injuries  of,  ii.  2G5 

worms  in,  ii.  286 
lipoma  of,  ii.  267 
lupus  of,  ii.  268 

varieties  of,  ii.  269 
nffivus  of,  ii.  271 
necrosis  of  bones  of,  ii.  273 
ozsena,  ii.  271 

varieties  of,  ii.  271 
plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  280 
plugging  nares,  ii.  267 
polypi  of,  ii.  273.    See  Polypus 
rhinoplastio  operations,  ii.  280 

Indian  operation,  ii.  281 
rhinoscopy,  ii.  278 
rodent  ulcer  of,  ii.  271 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  262 
in  infants,  i.  267 
ulcer  of,  ii.  271 
thickening  of  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane of,  ii.  273 
tumoui'S  of  septum  of,  ii.  278 
ulcer  of,  ii.  272 

various  species  of,  ii.  273 
'  Nunneley's  submental  operation  for  re- 
moval of  tongue,  ii.  302 
'.  Nutrition,  diseases  of,  i.  37 
in  inflammation,  i.  40 
physiology  of,  i.  37 

in  growth  and  development,  i.  39 
reparation,  i.  40 
!  Nyctalopia,  ii.  238  " 


OBTURATOR   foramen,  dislocation 
into,  i.  769 
hernia,  ii.  543 
•  Odontalgia,  ii.  32G 
t  CEdema,  i.  222 
I  (Edematous  erysipelas,  i.  288 
laryngitis,  ii.  370 

treatment  of,  ii.  374 
ulcer,  i.  210 
'  Q5sophagotomy,  ii.  361 
'  (Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  3.59 
dilatation  and  sacculation  of,  ii.  869 
diseases  of,  ii.  362 
injuries  of,  ii.  340 
paralysis  of,  ii.  369 
stricture  of,  ii.  367 

diagnosis  of,  kind  of,  ii.  367 
dysphagia  in,  ii.  367,  368 
gastrotomy  in,  ii.  308 
organic,  ii.  367 
spasmodic,  ii.  367 
treatment  of,  ii.  368 
wounds  of,  ii.  350 
I  Oilier,  observations  on  periosteal  repro- 
duction of  bone,  ii.  10 
I  Ollivier,  cases  of  wounds  of  heart,  ii.  425 
I  Omentum  in  hernia,  ii.  471 
cysts  in,  ii.  471,  494 
management  of,  ii.  493 


Omentum  in  hernia  (^continued) — 
symptoms  of,  ii.  476 
protruded,  in  wounds  of  abdomen, 
ii.  461 
management  of,  ii,  4G3 
Omphalocele,  ii.  537 
Onychia,  i.  436 
Operations,  i.  15 

ansBsthetics  in,  i.  27 

local,  i.  35 
arrangements  for,  i.  26 
instruments  for,  i,  2G 
room  for,  i.  26 
table  for,  i.  26 
assistants  for,  i.  27 
causes  of  death  after,  x.  35 
chloroform  in,  i.  28 

with  shock,  i.  333 
conditions  favourable  for,  i.  20 

unfavourable  for,  i.  20 
dangers  attending,  or  consequent  on, 
i.  35 

di'essing  of  wound  after,  i.  35 
erysipelas  after,  i.  35  ;  ii.  105 
exhaustion  after,  i.  35 ;  ii.  105 
gangrene  after,  i.  35 ;  ii.  105 

hospital,  after,  i.  315 
guidance  of  pathology  in,  i.  15 
haemorrhage  after,  i.  35;  ii.  99, 105 

primary  and  secondary,  ii.  99 
inflammation  after,  i.  35 
influence  of  general  liealth  on,  i.  20 ; 
ii.  103 

of  hygienic  conditions  on,  i.  23 ; 
ii.  104 

pathology  in  performance  of,  i.  15 
in  plan  of.  i.  15 

phlebitis  after.    See  Thrombus 

pneumonia  after,  ii.  105 

preparation  of  patient  for,  i.  25 

pysemia  after,  i.  35;  ii.  103,  105 

results  of,  i.  36 

shock  after,  i.  35  ;  ii.  105 

tetanus  after,  i.  35 ;  ii.  105 

treatment  after,  i,  35 
Ophthalmia,  ii.  197 

catarrhal,  ii.  198 

gonorrhoeal,  ii.  200 

purulent,  ii.  199 

in  new-born  infants,  ii.  200 

pustular  or  phlyctenular,  ii.  198 

rheumatic,  ii.  206 

scrofulous,  ii.  200 
Ophthalmia  tarsi,  ii.  1 89 
Ophthalmic  surgery,  ii.  184 

diseases  of  choroid  and  retina,  ii, 
223 

of  conjunctiva,  ii.  197 
cornea,  ii.  203 
eyeball,  ii.  238 
eyelids,  ii.  188 
iris,  ii.  207 

lachrymal  apparatus,  ii.  194 
lens  and  capsule,  ii.  214 
sclerotic,  ii.  206 
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Ophthalmic  surgery  (continued)— 

injuries  of  eye  and  its  appendaKcs, 
ii.  18-1  i  X       b  , 

contusion  of,  ii.  186 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  187 
■wounds  of  eyeball,  ii.  185 

of  eyebrows  and  lids,  ii.  184 
Ophthalmoscope,  ii.  225 

healthy  appearances  of  choroid,  ii. 
227 

of  optic  nerve,  ii.  227 
retina,  ii.  22G 

vitreous  humour,  etc.,  ii.  228 
morbid  appearances,  ii.  228 
Opisthotonos,  i.  834 
Opium  in  gangrene,  i.  227,  5G2 
in  cancer,  i.  174 
indolent  nicer,  i.  211 
inflammation,  i.  109 
irritable  nicer,  i.  210 
phagedsenic  ulcer,  i.  213 
Orbit,  aneurism  in,  i.  497 

hfemorrhage  into,  in  fractm-ed  skull, 
ii.  160 

injuries  of.   See  Fracture  of  Upper 

Jaw,  i.  612 
tumours  in,  ii.  238 
Orchitis,  ii.  825 

Organic  stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  367 

of  urethra,  ii.  760 
Organs  and  regions,  injuries  and  diseases 
of,  ii.  144 

Organs  of  special  sense,  and  their  appen- 
dages, ii.  184 
Ormerod,  E.  L.,  on  fatty  degeneration, 
i.  189,  192 

on  moUities  ossium,  i.  699 
Orthopasdic  surgery,  i.  830 
Orthopede,  i.  846 
Os  calcis,  dislocation  of,  i.  788 

excision  of,  ii.  56 

fractures  of,  i.  672 
compound,  i.  673 
Osiander  (of  Gottingen)  on  excision  of 

cancerous  ulcer  of  uterus,  ii.  857 
Os  magnum,  dislocation  of,  i.  757 
Osseous  anchylosis,  i.  811 

tumours,  i.  701,  707 
of  jaws,  ii.  348 
Ossification  of  arteries,  i.  220,  557,  560 
Osteo-aneurism,  i.  709 

amputation  in,  i.  710 

diagnosis  of,  i.  709 

signs  of,  i.  709 

situation  of,  i.  709 

structual  conditions  in,  i.  709 

treatment  of,  i.  710 
Osteoid  cancer,  i.  707 

diagnosis  of,  i.  70S 

signs  of,  i.  708 

structure  of,  i.  707 

in  substance  of  bone,  interstitial,  i. 
706 

on  surface  of  bone,  periosteal,  i.  707 
treatment  of,  i.  708 


Osteoid  cancer  (couUnued)— 

treatment  of,  amputation  in,  i.  708 
excision  in,  i.  708 
Osteomalacia,  i.  699.     See  MoUities 

ossium 
Osteo-myelitis,  i.  678 
cause  of,  i.  679 
signs  of,  i.  679 
treatment  of,  i.  679 

amputation  in,  i.  680 
excision  in,  i.  680 
Osteo-sarcoma,  i.  704 
signs  of,  i.  704 
treatment  of,  i.  704 
Ostitis,  i.  673 

causes  of,  i.  677 
consequences  of,  i.  677 
deformans,  i.  676 
signs  of,  i.  675 
scrofulous,  i.  674 
syphilitic,  i.  675 
treatment  of,  i.  678 
Otitis  externa,  ii.  251 

media,  ii.  263 
Otorrhcea,  ii.  252 
Otoscope,  ii.  243 
Ovarian  di-opsy,  ii.  858 
tumours,  ii.  858 
causes  of,  ii.  859 
cancerous,  ii.  858 
cystic,  ii.  858 

proliferous,  ii.  858 
dermoid,  ii.  858 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  859 
excision  of,  ii.  861 
fibrous,  ii.  858 
natural  course  of,  ii.  859 
rate  of  growth  of,  ii.  859 
spontaneous  cure  of,  ii.  859 
treatment  of,  ii.  859 

by  compression,  ii.  860 
fistulous  channels,  ii.  861 
obliteration  of  cyst,  by  injec- 
tion of  iodine,  ii.  860 
ovariotomy,  or  extirpation,  ii. 
861 

tapping  of  cyst,  ii.  860 
Ovaries,  absence  of,  ii.  858 
Ovariotomy,  ii.  861 

conditions  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able for,  ii.  861 
history  of,  ii.  861 
operation  of,  ii.  862 

after-treatment,  ii.  865 
antiseptic  method  of,  ii.  862 
closm-e  of  wound,  ii.  865 
drainage,  ii.  865 
instruments  for,  ii.  862 
results  of,  ii.  866 
selection  of  cases  for,  ii.  861 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  ii.  660.  Sec 
Calculus 
in  urine,  ii.  634 
Oxygen,  absence  of,  a  cause  of  asphyxia, 
ii.  357 
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PAGAN'S  treatment  of  hernia  testis, 
ii.  830 

Paget  (of  Leicester)  on  snpra-pubic 

puncture  of  bladder,  ii.  7SG 
Paget,  Sir  James,  observations  on  car- 
buncle, i.  433 
on  cystic  testis,  ii.  831 
degenerations,  i.  192,  19-1 
fibrous  tumour  of  testis,  ii.  833 
necrosis  without  suppuration,  i. 
691 

oral  operation  for   removal  of 

tongue,  ii.  300 
ostitis  deformans,  i.  676,  691 
pus-production,  i.  83 
reparation  of  fracture,  i.  582 
of  tendons,  i.  440 
woimds,  i.  361 
rodent  ulcer,  i.  216 
tumours,  i.  126, 129,  133,  144,  148, 
151,  161, 163, 164, 166, 173, 
176,  179,  181 
of  breast,  ii.  441,  449,  452 
ulceration,  i.  205 
ulcers  of  bone,  i.  684 
'.  Painful  subcutaneous  tumoiu',  i.  141 

citatrix,  i.  419 
'.  Palate,  artificial,  ii.  333 
hard,  cleft,  ii.  335 

operations  for,  ii.  338 
results  of,  ii.  339 
perforation  in,  ii.  333,  340 
soft,  cleft,  ii.  334 
staphyloraphy,  ii.  336 

Fergusson's  operation  of,  ii.  336 
tumours  of  velum,  ii.  365 
abscess  of  velum,  ii.  365 
IPancoast's  observations  on  diseases  of 
joints,  i.  812 
compressor  of  abdominal  aorta,  ii. 
128 

operation  for  extroverted  bladder, 
ii.  727 

I  Paracentesis  abdominis,  ii.  555 
capitis,  ii.  184 
pericardii,  ii.  433 
thoracis,  ii.  431 

deformity  after,  ii.  433 
IParalysis  from  concussion  of  spinal  cord, 
ii.  399 

from  fracture  of  skull,  ii.  151,  160 
of  spine,  ii.  391 
IParalysis  from  intra-cranial  aneurism,  i. 
497 

from  traumatic  encephalitis,  ii.  175 
meningitis,  ii.  175 
wounds  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  387 
IParaphimosis,  ii.  800 

treatment  of,  ii.  800 
IParaplegia  from  fractiu-e  of  spine,  ii. 
391 

from  spinal  concussion,  ii.  397 
wounds  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  387 
IPare',  observations  on  gunshot  wounds, 
i.  416 


Pare'  (continued) — 

wounds,  incised,  of  brain,  ii.  172 
on  amputation  of  penis,  ii.  803 

Parise  on  herniaj,  ii.  509 

Parker,  Langston,  on  chi'onic  balanitis, 
ii.  798 

Parkes,  E.  A.,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
627,  642 

Paronychia,  i.  435.    See  'Wliitlow 
Parotid  gland,  diseases  of,  ii.  381 
division  of  duct  of,  ii.  293 
excision  of,  ii.  385 
inflammation  of,  ii.  384 
tumours  of,  ii.  385 

treatment  of,  ii.  385 
Parotid  region,  tumours  in,  ii.  385 
Particular  amputations,  ii.  106 
bones,  diseases  of,  ii.  710 
joints,  diseases  of,  i.  816 
Partridge,  E.,  on  spontaneous  gangrene 

of  penis,  ii.  801 
Parturition,  laceration  of  perineum  in, 

ii.  844 
Patella,  caries  of,  i.  446 
dislocations  of,  i.  777 
fracture  of,  i.  660 
inflammation  of  bursa  of,  i.  445 
Pathological  anatomy  and  2:)athology,  re- 
lative guidance  of,  in  diagnosis, 
etiology,  and  prognosis,  i.  3 
in  plan  and  performance  of  sm-gical 
operations,  i.  15 
Pathology  and  surgery,  general,  i.  37 

special,  i.  358 
Pavy,  P.  "W.,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
650 

Pelletan,  observations  on  hernise,  ii.  472 

on  sounding  bladder,  ii.  673 
Pelvis,  cellulitis  of,  ii.  696 

dislocations  of,  i.  761 

fractures  of,  i.  642 

ricketv  deformity,  in  lithotomy,  ii. 
692" 

Penetrating  wound  of  abdomen,  ii.  459 

of  chest,  ii.  422 
Pe'niere,  L.,  statistics  of  knee-joint  exci- 
sion, ii.  20,  79 
Penis,  amputation  of,  ii.  802 
results  of,  ii.  803 

chancre  on,  i.  253 ;  ii.  802 

diseases  of,  ii.  796 

elephantoid  growth  of,  ii.  801 

epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  801 

extravasation  of  urine  into,  ii.  788 

fibro-plastic  growth  of,  ii.  803 

fistula  in,  ii.  793 

gangrene  of,  ii.  801 

inflammation  of,  ii.  707 

injuries  of,  ii.  796 

laceration  of,  ii.  796 

malformations  of,  ii.  803 

na3vu8  of,  ii.  80;! 

scirrhus  of,  ii.  801 

warts  on,  ii.  801 

wounds  of,  ii.  79G 
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Pericardium,  dropsy  of,  ii.  433 

wounds  of,  ii.  423 
Perineal  abscess,  ii.  71)1 

hernia,  ii.  544 

incision  for  imperforate  anus,  ii.  594 
section,  ii.  777 
Perineum  in  female,  laceration  of,  ii.  844 
consequences  of,  ii.  844 
treatment  of,  ii.  844 

results  of,  ii.  845 
•with  recto-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  589 
Periosteum,  contusion  of  cranial,  ii,  14G, 
148 

inflammation  of,  i.  G75,  680 
preservation  of,  in  joint-excision,  ii. 
10 

reproduction  of  bone  by,  i.  584,  GSG  ; 
ii.  10 
Periostitis,  i.  G75 

abscess  from,  i.  GTS 

diffuse,  i.  680 

scrofulous,  i.  G75 

syphilitic,  i.  675 
Peritonitis,  ii.  461 

traumatic,  ii.  465 
Petit,  J.  E.,  observation  on  cerebral  ab- 
scess, ii.  178 

on  hernia3,  ii.  490 
Pettenkofer  on  urine,  ii.  644 
Phagedena,  gangrenous,  i.  308 

sloughing.  See  Hospital  gangrene 
Phagedaenic  bubo,  i.  256 

chancre,  i.  252.   See  Chancre 

ulcer,  i.  212 
Phalanges  of  fingers,  dislocation,  i.  75S 

of  toes,  dislocation,  i.  790 
Pharyngitis,  ii.  365 
Pharynx,  abscess  behind,  ii.  366 

diseases  of,  ii.  362 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  359 

inflammation  of,  ii.  365 

injuries  of,  ii.  349 

scalds  of,  ii.  355 

syphilitic  ulceration  of,  i.  262 ;  ii. 

366 

tumours  of,  ii.  36G 

wounds  of,  ii.  350 
Phimosis,  ii.  798 

acquired,  ii.  798 

circumcision  for,  ii.  799 

congenital,  ii.  798 

slitting  prepuce  for,  ii.  799 

treatment  of,  ii.  798 
Phlebitis,  i.  567 

adhesive,  i.  567 

causes  of,  i.  668 

connection  of  erysipelas  with,  i.  568 

pyaemia  with,  i.  301,  568 
difi"use,  i.  567 

structural  conditions  in,  i.  567 
suppurative,  i.  567 
symptoms  of,  i.  567 
terminations  of,  i.  568 
traumatic,  i.  568 
treatment  of,  i.  5G8 


Phleboliths,  i.  573 
Phlebotomy,  i.  104 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i.  287 

inflammation,  i.  123 
Phosphates  in  urine,  ii.  630 
Phosphatic  calculi,  ii.  660 

in  relation  to  lithotrity,  ii.  712 
lithotomy,  ii.  691 
Physick's  tonsillotome,  ii.  364 

on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  658 

on  lithotomy,  ii.  693 
Piles,  blind,  ii.  570 

causes  of,  exciting,  ii.  572 
predisposing,  ii.  573 

cauterization  in,  ii.  577 

clamp  in,  ii.  578 

constitutional  treatment  of,  ii.  573 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  572 
ecraseur  in,  ii.  579 
excision  of,  ii.  575 
external,  ii.  568 

inflammation  of,  ii.  569 
extruded,  ii.  570 

congestion  of,  ii.  571 
internal,  ii.  569 

inflammation  of,  ii.  571 
intero-external,  ii.  568 
ligatiire  of,  ii.  575 
mortification  and  sloughing  of,  ii. 

571 
open,  ii.  570 
operations  on,  ii.  574 
pathology  of,  ii.  568 
structure  of,  ii.  568,  569 
suppuration  of,  ii.  569 
symptoms  of,  ii.  569,  570 
terminations  of,  ii.  573 
treatment  of,  ii.  573 
ulceration  of,  ii.  571 
Pillore's  operation  of  colotomy,  ii.  553 
Pinguecula,  ii.  203 

Pu-ogoft''s  amputation  at  ankle-joint,  ii. 
118 

Pirrie,  modification  of  Pirogofi^'s  ampu- 
tation, ii.  119 
of  Syme's  amputation,  ii.  1 18 
cases  of  operation  for  hare-lip,  ii. 
290 

Plastic  surgery,  i.  14 
of  bladder,  ii.  727 

eyelids,  ii.  191 

lips,  ii.  291 

nose,  ii.  280 

palate,  ii.  334 

perineum,  ii.  844 

urethra,  ii.  793 

vagina,  ii.  589,  595 
Plugging  nares,  ii.  267 
Pneumatocele,  ii.  428 
Pneumothorax,  ii.  429 
Poisoned  woimds,  i.  31G 
Poland,  A.,  statistics  of  fractures  of  pa- 
tella, i.  664 
PoUitzer's  method  of  opening  Eusta- 
chian tube,  ii.  243 
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:  Pollock,  George,  statistics  of  amputation 
at  knee-joint,  ii.  12-1: 
on  intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  5i7 
Polypus,  i.  140 

"  in  bladder,  ii.  721 
ear,  ii.  253 

frontal  sinuses,  ii.  285 
larynx,  ii.  370 
nasal,  ii.  273 

fibrous,  ii.  275 
malignant,  ii.  275 
mucous  or  gelatinous,  ii.  273 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  274 
removal  of,  by  boutonuiero 
palatine,  ii.  277 
by  forceps,  ii.  276 
ligature,  ii.  277 
plug-extraction,  ii. 
277 

slitting  of  ala,  ii. 
277 

symptoms  of,  ii.  274 
treatment  of,  ii.  275 
pharyngeal,  ii.  367 
of  rectum,  ii.  582 

tooth-pulp,  ii.  318 
in  urethra,  ii.  781 
xiterine,  ii.  855 
in  vagina,  ii.  851 
velum  palati,  ii.  365 
;  Porta,  statistics  of  anem-ism,  i.  472,  503, 
506 

'.  Porter,  observations  on  aneurism,  i.  471, 
496 

:  Position,  in  inflammation,  i.  99 
'.  Posterior  curvatures  of  spine,  ii.  419 
'.  Posterior  tibial  artery,  ligature  of,  1.  551 
:  Posthitis,  ii.  797 

:  Pott,  Percival,  observations  on  iistnla 
in  ano,  ii.  562 
on  compression  of  brain,  ii.  172 
diffused  hydrocele  of  spermatic 

cord,  ii.  818 
dislocations,  i.  719 
fractures,  i.  587,  588,  657,  668, 
670 

hernia?,  ii.  472,  507,  582 
varicocele,  ii.  823 
'.  Preparation  of  patient  for  operation,  i. 
25 

:  Prepuce,  cancer  of,  ii.  802 
chancre  under,  i.  253 
chancroid  ulcer  under,  i.  251 
contracted  orifice  of,  ii.  798.  See 

Phimosis 
gangrene  of,  ii.  801 
herpes  of,  ii.  756 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  801 
inflammation  of,  ii.  797 
phagedffinic  chancre  under,  i.  252 
retracted,  ii.  800.  See  Paraphimosis 
warts  on,  ii.  801 

Presbyopia,  ii.  237 

Pressure-effects  of  aneurism,  i.  457 
of  abdominal  aorta,  i.  500 


Prcssure-eilects  of  aneurism  of  femoral 
artery,  i.  509 
of  iliac  arteries,  i.  506 
innominate  artery,  i.  486 
intra-cranial  aneurism,  i.  497 
intra-thoracic  aneurism,  i.  482 
Primary  adhesion,  healing  by,  i.  360 
and  secondary  amputations,  ii.  104 
after  joint-excision,  ii.  12.  See 
Special  Excisions 
bubo,  i.  254 
syphilis,  i.  249,  272 
Probang  for  oesophagus,  ii.  360 
Prognosis,  i.  10 

empirical  and  rational,  i.  10 
Projectiles,  density  of,  i.  406 
momentum  of,  i.  406 
motion  of,  i.  406 
penetrating  power  of,  i.  407 
shape  of,  i.  406 
size  of,  i.  406 
velocity  of,  i.  406 
Prolapsus  of  anus,  ii.  579 
causes  of,  ii.  580 
cauterization  in,  ii.  582 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  579 

from  piles,  ii.  572 
excision  of,  ii.  581 
ligature  of,  ii.  582 
rectum,  ii.  567,  579 
reduction  of,  ii.  580 
signs  of,  ii.  579 

structural  conditions  of,  ii.  579 
treatment  of,  ii.  580 

constitutional,  ii.  581 
local,  ii.  581 
of  bladder,  ii.  621 
tongue,  ii.  296 
uterus,  ii.  852 
vagina,  ii.  851 
Prolapsus  and  procidentia,  ii.  852 
Proliferous  cysts,  i.  129 
cutaneous,  i.  130 
cystigerous,  1.  130 
dentigerous,  i.  130 
glandular,  i.  130 
Prostate  gland,  anatomy  of,  ii.  608 
abscess  of,  ii.  736 

peri-prostatic,  ii.  736 
atrophy  of,  ii.  748 
calculus  in,  ii.  749 
cancer  of,  ii.  748 
cysts  in,  ii.  748 
diseases  of,  ii.  735 
enlargement  of,  ii.  736 
causes  of,  ii.  741 
chronic,  ii.  736 
consequences,  ii.  745 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  744 
pathology  of,  ii.  746 
physical  characters  of,  ii.  739 
retention  of  urine  from,  ii. 
746 

treatment  of,  ii.  746 
structural  conditions  of,  ii.  788 
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Prostate  gland  (oontinued)— 

enlargement  of,  structural  alter- 
ations in  prostatic  uretlira 
and  neck  of  bladder,  ii.  78U 
symptoms  of,  ii.  741 

urethral  exploration,  ii.  743 
terminations  of,  ii.  745 
treatment  of,  ii.  746 
lisemorrhage  from,  ii.  748 
inflammation  of,  ii.  735 
causes  of,  ii.  736 
chronic,  ii.  737 

retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  736 
symptoms  of,  ii.  735 
treatment  of,  ii.  736 
tubercle  of,  ii.  749 
Prostatic  calculus,  ii.  749 

catheter,  ii.  744 
Prostatitis,  ii.  735 
Prostatorrhcea,  ii.  756 
Prostration  with  excitement,  i.  330 
Protrusion  of  abdominal  viscera,  ii.  401 
of  brain,  ii.  164.  See  Hernia  cerebri 
lung,  ii.  428 
Prout  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  056,  659, 
667  ^  ,  , 

Prussak'a  observations  in  inflammation, 
i.  44  ' 
Psammoma,  i.  143 
Psoas  abscess,  ii.  406 

progress  of,  ii.  407 

treatment  of,  ii.  409 
Psoriasis,  ii.  298 

Pudendum,  abscess  of  labium,  ii.  847 
chancre  of,  i.  253 
closure  of  labia  or  vagina,  ii.  849 
condylomata  on,  ii.  846 
cystic  tumours  of,  ii.  847 
epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  847 
fibrous  tumour  of,  ii.  847 
hypertrophy  of  clitoris  or  labise,  ii. 
846 

rodent  ulcer  of,  ii.  848 
vascular  or  erectile  tumoui's  of,  ii. 
848 

Pudendal  hernia,  ii.  545 
Pulse,  elements  of,  i.  55 

degrees  of  dicrotism,  i.  56 
formation  of  pulse  wave,  i.  55 

dicrotic  wave,  i.  58 

percussion  wave,  i.  58 

tidal  wavBj  i.  58 
tension,  i.  59 

variations  of,  i.  60 
Puncture  of  bladder  above  pubcs,  ii.  785 
through  rectum,  ii.  784 

symphysis  pubis,  ii.  786 
Punctured  wounds,  i.  399 

causes  and  eff"ects  of,  i.  399 
characters  of,  i.  399 
coui'se  of,  i.  400 
prognosis  of,  i.  400 
structural  conditions  in,  i.  399 
treatment  of,  i.  400 
of  arteries,  i.  373 


Pupil,  artificial,  formation  of,  ii.  211 
Purpura,  i.  237 
Purulent  deposits,  i.  299 
Pus,  i.  73,  78 

cancerous,  i.  79 

cells  of,  i.  78 

characters  of,  i.  78 

in  secondary  deiwsits,  i.  300. 
See  Pytemia 

chemical  composition  of,  i.  79 

function  of,  i.  87 

mucous,  i.  79 

pathology  of  suppuration,  i.  79 
pyogenesis,  i.  81 

relation  of,  to  pale  blood-corpuscles, 
i.  81 

to  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
i.  81 

exudation  corpuscles,  i.  81 
granulation  ceUs,  i.  395 
sanguineous,  i.  79 
serous,  i.  79 
specific,  i.  79 
strumous,  i.  79 
syphilitic,  i.  79 
Pyjemia,  i.  297 

abscesses,  secondary,  in,  i.  299 
diagnosis  of,  i.  299 
formation  of,  i.  299,  306 
situations  of,  i.  299 
treatment  of,  i.  307,  308 
from  animal  or  septic  matter,  i. 
300 

causes  of,  i.  306 

operation  of,  i.  307 
changes  of  blood  in,  i.  300 
death  from,  modes  of,  i.  299 
ichorrhaamia,  i.  305 
in  injuries  of  head,  ii.  149 
leucocytosis,  i.  305 
miasma,  i.  305 
pathology  of,  i.  300 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  i.  300 
prognosis  of,  i.  307 
purulent  infection,  from  arteritis,  i. 
303 

from  lymphatitis,  i.  303 
phlebitis,  i.  301 
septicajmia,  i.  300 
symptoms  of,  i.  297 
thrombosis,  i.  304 
treatment  of,  i.  307 
preventive,  i.  307 
remedial,  i.  308 
Pyothorax,  ii.  430.   See  Empyema 


QUADRILATERAL  section  of  pro- 
state, ii.  700 
Quain,  R.  (Dr.),  observations  on  fatty 

degeneration,  i.  192 
Quain,  R.,  on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  559, 

565,  56(),  583 
Quekett  on  cystic  testis,  ii.  831 
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EACHITIS,  or  rickets,  i.  G97  _ 
Radial  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  oQo 
ligature  of,  i.  53G 
Eadical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  478- 
Special  hernia) 
of  hydrocele,  ii.  813 
varicocele,  ii.  82o 
varicose  veins,  i.  5G5 
Eadius,  dislocations  of,  i.  7i9 
excision  of,  ii.  91 
fractures  of,  i.  637,  638 
Kanula,  ii.  304 

treatment  of,  ii.  305 
Kecklinghausen's  observations  in  inflam- 
mation, i.  44 
Eectal  fistul£e,  ii.  589 
Rectangular  staff  operation  of  lithotomy, 
ii.  699 

Kectum,  abscess  of,  ii.  557 

anatomical  distribiition  of  veins  of, 

ii.  56S 
atony  of,  ii.  596 
fiatulte  of,  ii.  589 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  592_ 
functional  disorders  of,  ii.  596 
imperforate,  ii.  593 
irritability  of,  ii.  597 
malformations  of,  ii.  593 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  597 
polypus  of,  ii.  582 

diagnosis  from  piles,  ii.  572 
varieties  of,  ii.  582 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  568,  579 
scirrhus  of,  ii.  587        _  * 
stricture  of,  cancerous,  ii.  587 

fibrous,  ii.  584 
ulcer  of,  ii.  564,  567 
wound  of,  ii.  591 
Eecurrence  of  stone  in  bladder,  after 
lithotomy,  ii.  697 
after  lithotrity,  ii.  713 
Eecurring  fibroid  tumour,  i.  144 
origin  of,  i.  145 

recurrence  after  removal  of,  i.  145 
treatment  of,  i.  145 
Eedfern,  observations  on  ulceration  of 

articular  cartilages,  i.  808,  810 
Eedness  in  inflammation,  i.  45 

appearances  of,  in  mucous  mem- 
branes and  in  skin,  i.  45 
colour  of,  i.  45 

a  sign  of,  and  its  value,  i.  46 
from  development  of  new  vessels,  1. 
46 

Eeed  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  ii.  547 
Eees,  G.  O.,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 

640,  648,  658,  659 
Ecgions,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  144 
Eegnoli's  operation  on  the  tongue,  ii.  302 
Eenal  calculus,  ii.  669 

symptoms  of  descent  of,  ii.  670 

treatment  of,  ii.  670 
Eespiration,  artificial,  ii.  358 

after-treatment,  ii.  359 

methods  of,  ii.  358 


Eesults  of  surgical  operations,  i.  36 
Eetention  of  urine,  ii.  782.    See  Urine 
Eetina,  diseases  of,  ii.  223 
Eetinitis,  albuminuric,  ii.  230 
Ehea-Barton,  observations  on  diseases  ot 
joints,  i.  813 
on  section  of  femur  between  tro- 
chanters, ii.  46 
Eheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  i.  790 
of  hip,  i.  824 
synovitis,  treatment  of,  i.  799 
Eheumatism,  blood  pathology  of,  i.  240 
diagnosis  of,  i.  240 

from  aneurism,  i.  455 

from  circumscribed  abscess  of 

bone,  i.  682 
from  hip-joint  disease,  i.  821 
from  moUities  ossium,  i.  700 
fever  of,  i.  240 
gonorrhoeal,  i._794;  ii.  756 
symptoms  of,  i.  240 
treatment  of,  i.  241 
curative,  i.  241 
preventive,  i.  241 
Ehinoliths,  ii.  278 
Rhinorrhoea,  ii.  271 
Eibes  on  fistirla  in  ano,  ii.  559 
Eichard,  Adolphe,  operation  for  extro- 
version of  bladder,  ii.  727 
Rickets,  i.  697 

causes  of,  i.  698 
consequences,  i.  698 
diagnosis  from  moUities  ossium,  i. 
700 

signs  of,  i.  697 

structural  condition  of  bone  in,  i. 
697 

treatment  of,  1.  698 
Eicord,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  249, 
250,  251,  254,  255,  256,  257,  264, 
266,  270,  272 
on  gonorrhoea,  ii.  754,  759 
operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  823 
Rizzoli,  subperiosteal  resection  of  jaw, 
ii.  341 

section  of  neck  of  lower  jaw,  ii.  348 
Robert,  observations  on  escape  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  in  fractures  of  skull, 
ii.  162 

Eoberts,  W.,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
632,  641 
on  calculi,  ii.  668 
Eobin   and  Verdeil,  observations  on 

urine,  ii.  629 
Eodent  ulcer,  i.  216 

Eokitansky,  observations  on  tumours,  i. 
137,  144,  147,  160,  162,  103,  164,  181, 
184 

EoUet,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  251, 
275 

Eoosa,  St.  John,  examination  of  mem- 

brana  tympani,  ii.  245 
Eoux,  observation  on  cerebral  abscess, 
ii.  178 

on  abortive  lithotomy,  ii.  674 
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Rudolplu  'on  worms  iu  urinary  bladder, 
li.  G21  ' 

Rupture  of  abdominal  viscera,  ii.  -ISQ 
of  aneurism,  i.  4o8 
axillary,  i.  rm 
carotid,  i.  494 
in  neck,  at  root  of,  i,  488 
popliteal,  i.  515 
subclavian,  i.  500 
of  arteries,  idiopathic,  i.  457 
traumatic,  i.  457 
bladder,  i.  64B 
bowels,  ii.  459 
diaphragm,  ii.  4G0 
heart,  ii.  423 
kidneys,  ii.  460 
liver,  ii.  4G0 
lung,  ii.  423 

muscle  and  tendon,  i.  439 
pancreas,  ii.  460 
pericardium,  ii.  423 
spleen,  ii.  460 
stomach,  ii.  459 
urethra,  i.  643 ;  ii.  766 


SABATIER  on  fistula  in  ano,  ii.  559 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  disease  of, 
i.  825 
abscess  in,  i.  826 
attitude  of  limb  in,  i.  826 
causes  of,  i.  827 
diagnosis  of,  i.  825 
length  of  limb  in,  i.  82G 
prognosis  of,  i.  828 
signs  of,  i.  825 
size  of  limb  in,  i.  826 
termination  of,  i.  828 
treatment  of,  i.  828 
dislocation  of,  i.  761 
Sacrum,  fractures  of,  i.  645 
Sc-cmisch's  ulcer  of  cornea,  ii.  205 
Salivary  fistula,  ii.  293 

treatment  of,  ii.  293 
Salter's  statistics  of  phosphorus-necrosis 

of  jaws,  ii.  340 
Sanderson,   Burden,   observations  on 

vaso-motor  centre,  i.  39 
Sanguineous  cysts,  i.  130 
in  bone,  i.  704 
in  thigh,  i.  133 
pus,  i.  79 

Sanson,  cases  of  wounds  of  heart,  ii.  i'2o 
Sarcocele,  ii.  827 
chronic,  ii.  827 
nodular  scrofulous,  ii.  828 

syphilitic,  ii.  827 
scrofulous,  i.  233 ;  ii.  828 

consequences  of,  ii.  829 

treatment  of,  ii.  829 
simple,  ii.  827 
syphilitic,  i.  263 ;  ii.  827 

consequences  of,  ii.  828 

treatment  of,  ii.  828 
tuberculous,  ii.  829 


Sarcomatous  tumours,  i.  138 
Saw,  amputating,  ii.  92 

application  of,  ii.  125 

Butcher's,  ii.  61 

chain,  ii.  37 

for  excision  of  jaw,  ii.  346 
Hoy's,  ii.  178 
for  necrosis,  i.  696 
section  of  femur,  ii.  46,  49 
trephining,  ii.  178 
Sayre,  observations  on  fractures,  i.  622 
on  diseases  of  joints,  i.  801,  805, 
813  ' 
_  hip,  i.  819,  823 
excision  of  joints,  subperiosteal, 
ii.39  ' 
section  of  femur  between  tro- 
chanters, ii.  46 
treatment  of  spinal  curvature,  ii. 
409,  419 
Scab,  healing  under,  i.  363 
Scalds,  i.  420.    See  Bums 
Scalp,  cephalhematoma  of,  ii.  147 
contusions  of,  ii.  146 
diseases  of,  ii.  144 
extravasation  under,  ii.  146 
injuries  of,  ii.  144 
najvus  of,  ii.  179 
wens  of,  ii.  179 

congenital,  ii.  181 
wounds  of,  ii.  144 
gunshot,  ii.  145 
Scanzoni,  cases  of  dermoid  cysts  of 

uterus,  ii.  858 
Scaphoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  789 

excision  of,  ii.  58 
Scapula,  caries  of,  ii.  88 
dislocation  of,  i.  737 
excision  of,  ii.  88 
fractures  of,  i.  624 
necrosis  of,  ii.  88 
tumours  of,  ii.  88 
Scarpa,  shoe  for  club-foot,  i.  839 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 
diflused  hydrocele  of  spermatic 
cord,  ii.  818 
Scheele  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  658 
Scherer,  observations  on  uriue,  ii.  624, 
629 

Sciatic  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  509 

hernia,  ii.  545 
Scirrhous  tubercle,  ii.  801 

diagnosis  from  chancrous  indura- 
tion, ii.  802 
common  wart,  ii.  802 
Scirrhus,  i.  157,  160 

causes  of,  i.  164 

characters  of,  i.  157 

course  of,  i.  168 

cyst-formation  in,  i.  161 

diagnosis  of,  i.  158 

effects  of,  i.  166 

number  of  formations  in,  i.  161 
secondary,  i.  173 
situation  of,  i.  163 
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Scirrluis  (continued')— 
structure  of,  i.  155 
terminations  of,  i.  169 
tumour  of,  1.  157 
ulceration  iu,  i.  169 
ulcer  of,  i.  169 
varieties  of,  i.  160 
of  breast,  ii.  445 

nose,  ii.  268  ^  ' 

cesophagus,  ii.  367 

parotid  region,  ii.  385 

jpenis,  ii.  801 

rectum,  ii.  587 

testicle,  ii.  835 

tongue,  ii.  298 
Sclerotic,  diseases  of,  ii.  20G 

stains  from  nitrate  of  silver  in,  ii. 

203 

Sclerotitis,  ii.  206 
chronic,  ii.  207 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  206 
treatment  of,  ii.  207 
Scorbutic  ulcer,  1.  213 
Scrofula,  i.  228 

blood  pathology  of,  i.  234 
in  absorbent  glands,  i.  229 
in  bones  and  joints,  i.  231 
causes  of,  i.  234 
In  cellular  texture,  i.  230 
inflammation  in,  i.  228 
in  internal  ear,  i.  232 
laryngitis  in,  i.  232 
in  lip,  upper,  i.  232 
mammary  tumour  in,  i.  232 
in  mucous  membrane,  i.  231 
in  nails,  i.  231 
in  nose,  i.  232 
operations  in,  i.  236 
ophthalmia  in,  1.  231 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  i.  228 
in  salivary  glands,  i.  232 
in  skin,  i.  230 
special  forms  of,  i.  229 
symptoms  of,  i.  228 
in  testicle,  i.  233 
in  tongue,  i.  231 
in  tonsils,  i.  232 
treatment  of,  i.  235 
ulcer  in,  i.  228 
Scrofulous  caries,  i.  684 
of  joints,  i.  801 
spine,  ii.  401 
diathesis,  i.  234 
necrosis,  i.  694 
ostitis,  i.  674 
ozisena,  i.  232 
periostitis,  i.  675 
synovitis,  i.  799 
temperament,  i.  234 
testicle,  ii.  828 
tumour  of  breast,  i.  232 
Scrofulous  or  strumous  ulcer,  i.  228 
Scrotal  abscess,  ii.  791 
fistula,  ii.  791 

hernia,  ii.  467,  502,  500,  51C,  518 


Scrotum,  anasarca  of,  ii.  804 
calculi  in,  ii.  809 
cancer  of,  ii.  809 
cystic  tumour  of,  ii.  809 
diseases  of,  ii.  804 
elephantiasis  of,  ii.  807 
excision  of,  ii.  808 
results  of,  ii.  809 
fatty  tumour  of,  ii.  809 
fibrous  tumour  of,  ii.  809 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  807 
inflammatory  cadema  of,  ii.  804 
oedema  of,  in  new-born  infants,  ii. 
804 

tumours  of,  ii.  809 
Scurvy,  i.  236 

blood  pathology  of,  i.  238 
symptoms  of,  i.  236 
treatment  of,  i.  238 
curative,  i.  238 
preventive,  i.  238 
Sebaceous  cysts,  i.  130,  133 
of  eyelids,  ii.  194 
scalp,  ii.  179 
Section,  subcutaneous,  in  false-joint,  i. 
607 

infra-trochanteric,  of  femur,  ii. 

48 

of  neck  of  femur,  ii,  46 
nerve  in  neuralgia,  i.  452 
tendons,  i.  838 

in  reduction  of  dislocations,  i. 
730 

of  fractures,  i.  590,  669 
in  varicocele,  ii.  824 
of  varicose  veins,  i.  566 
ScdiHot's  operation  of  gastrotomy,  ii. 
369 

Semilunar  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  757 
Seminal  cysts,  i.  130 

emissions,  ii.  839 

flux,  ii.  840 
Senftleben,  cases  of  removal  of  polypoid 
growths  from  urinary  bladder,  ii.  722 
•  Senile  gangrene,  i.  560 
Septum  of  nose,  abscess  of,  ii.  272 

caries  and  necrosis  of,  ii.  273 

diagnosis  from  polypus,  ii.  274 

fracture  of,  i.  611 

tumours  of,  ii.  278 

tilcer  of,  ii.  272 
Sequestrum  of  bone,  i.  G88 
Serous  cysts,  i.  130 
Serpiginous  inflammation,  1.  285 
Seton,  i.  100 

Shaw,  A.,  on  adherent  calculus  iu 

bladder,  ii.  690 
Sheaths  of  tendons,  inflammation  of,  i. 

447 
Shock,  i.  328 

causes  of,  i.  328 

predisposing,  i.  329 
chloroform  in,  i.  333 
in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  407,  410 
of  injury,  i.  328 
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Sliock  (continued)— 

after  operations,  i.  35 ;  ii.  105 
operation  during,  i.  333 
prognosis  of,  i.  331 
reaction  from,  i.  330 

traumatic  delirium,  i.  330 
symjjtoms  of,  i.  328 
terminations  of,  i.  329 
treatment  of,  i.  332 
of  traumatic  delirium,  i.  332 
bliort-sight,  ii.  23i 
Slioulder-joint,  amputation  at,  ii.  112 
results  of,  ii.  113 
disease  of,  ii.  65 
dislocations  of,  i.  738 
excision  of,  ii. 

for  injury,  ii.  82 
fractures  near,  i.  (525,  G27,  745 
gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415;  ii.  82 
bibley,  S.  W.,  statistics  of  cancer  of 

breast,  ii.  452 
Siegle's  pneumatic  ear-speculum,  ii.  24G 
bievekmg  on  hydatids  in  miuary  blad- 
der, u.  621 
Sight,  affections  of,  ii.  223 
day,  ii.  238 
long,  ii.  233 
uight,  ii.  238 
short,  ii.  233 

affected  by  spinal  concussion,  ii. 

Sigmimd  on  syphilis,  i.  272 

on  gonorrhoea,  ii.  757 
Silicious  calculus,  ii.  661.   See  Calculus 
bilvester's  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion, ii.  358 
Simon's  observations  on  heat  in  inflam- 
mation, i.  46 

on  hydatids  in  urinary  bladder,  ii. 
621 

Simple  chancre,  i.  249 
cysts,  i.  129 

dislocation,  i.  713.    See  Dislocation 
fracture,  i.  578.    See  Fracture 
Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  on  enucleation  of 

uterine  fibroids,  ii.  854 
on  hysterotomy,  ii.  854 
on  cauterization  of  uterine  cancer, 

ii.  857 

Sims,  Marion,  on  vagino-vesical  litho- 
tomy, ii.  717 
on  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  795 
operation  for  prolapsus  of  uterus,  ii. 
852 

cases  of  excision  of  uterine  cancer, 
li.  857  ' 
Sinus,  i.  88 

frontal,  diseases  of,  ii.  285 

in  hip-joint  disease,  i.  817 

in  scrofulous  joint-disease,  i.  803 

in  spinal  abscess,  ii.  407 

treatment  of,  i.  120 
Skey,  observations  on  hysteria,  i.  352 

on  litJiotomy,  ii.  686 

on  lithotrity,  ii.  705 
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Skin  and  subjacent  textures,  injuries 
^  and  diseases  of,  i.  358 
Skin,  cancer  of,  i.  1G2 

recurrent  in,  i.  171 
in  cancer  of  breast,  ii.  446 
cheloid  cicatrix  of,  i.  417 
chilblains,  i.  434 
corns,  i.  437 

epithelial  cancer  of,  i.  180 
horns,  i.  438 

mercurial  eczema  of,  i.  279 
morbid  cicatrices  of,  L  417 
naavus  of,  i.  152 
painful  tubercle  under,  i.  141 
scrofula  of,  i.  230 
syphilitic  diseases  of,  i.  259 

in  infants,  i.  267 
tumours  of,  i.  438 
iilcers  of,  i.  207 
"warts  of,  i.  438 
Skin,  diseases  of,  ii.  130.    See  chap.  xli. 
causes  of,  ii.  140 
pathology  of,  ii.  130 

by  disturbances  of  circulation, 
ii.  130 
of  innervation,  ii.  138 
nutrition,  ii.  137 
secretion,  ii.  138 
prognosis  of,  ii.  139 
treatment  of,  ii.  140 
Skin-grafting,  i.  208 
Skull,  contusion  of,  ii.  148 

consequences  of,  ii.  148 
extravasation  within,  ii.  154,  155, 
164,171 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  173.    See  De- 
pressed fracture 
fractures  of,  ii.  149 
base  of,  ii.  159 

brain-substance  discharged 

in,  ii.  160 
causes  of,  ii.  162 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  159 
eftects  of,  ii.  162 
hemorrhage  from  ears  iu, 
ii.  160 
from  nose  or  mouth,  ii. 
160 

into  orbit,  ii.  160 
prognosis  of,  ii.  163 
serous  fluid  discharged  iu, 

ii.  160 
symptoms  of,  ii.  1 59 
temperature  iu,  ii.  162 
terminations  of,  ii.  163 
treatment  of,  ii.  1 64 
vomiting  of  blood  in,  ii,  161 
by  contre-coup,  ii.  163 
of  vault  of,  ii.  149 
causes  of,  ii.  152 
comminuted,  ii.  149 
compound  of,  ii.  151, 152 
consequences  of,  ii.  155 
depressed,  ii.  149 

treatment  of,  ii.  158 
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Skull,  fracture  of  vault  of  (conUmed)— 
depressed,  trephining  in, 

ii.  158 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  151 
incomplete,  ii.  14!) 
punctured,  ii.  153 
repair  in,  ii.  157 
simple,  ii.  119 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  151 
symptoms  of,  ii.  151 
suppuration  within,  ii.  155, 

171,  176 
symptoms  of,  ii.  151 
treatment  of,  ii.  15G 
varieties  of,  ii.  149 
hydrocephalus,  ii.  184 
separation  of  sutures,  or  diastasis, 

ii.  164 
trephining  the,  ii.  178 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  179 
results  of,  ii.  179 
tumours  of,  ii.  182 
Slough,  i.  92 

in  contused  wounds,  i.  392 
formation  of,  i.  95 
in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  408 
separation  of,  i.  95 
treatment  of,  i.  121 
Sloughing  of  aneurism,  i.  460 
after  ligature,  i.  471 
of  bubo,  i.  256 
of  cancer,  i.  169 
chancre,  i.  252 
in  erysipelas,  i.  287 
phagedfena,  i.  308.   See  Hospital 

gangrene 
of  stumps,  ii.  101 
ulcer,  i.  213 
Smith,  Henry,  statistics  of  knee-joint 
excision,  ii.  20 
on  diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  577, 578, 582 
on  stricture  of  m'ethra,  statistics,  ii. 
761 

Smith,  Eobert,  observations  on  fractures, 
i.  640,  648 
on  dislocations,  i.  747 
Smith,  Stephen,  statistics  of  aneurism, 
i.  508 

statistics  of  fracture  of  axis,  ii.  392 
Snake-bites,  i.  321 

constitutional  disorder  from,  i.  321 

local  condition  in,  i.  321 

period  of  latency  in,  i.  321 

treatment  of,  i.  322 
Snellen's  reading-tests,  ii.  237 
Soft  bubo,  i.  255 

cancer,  i.  156 

chancre,  i.  251 
Softening,  inflammatory,  i.  48 
Solly,  observations  on  raollities  ossium, 
i.  701 

Solution  of  stone  in  bladder,  ii.  668 
Souberbielle  on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 

statistics  of  lithotomy  after  litho- 
trity,  ii.  713 


Sounding  for  stone,  ii.  671 
dangers  from,  ii.  673 
knowledge  gained  by,  ii.  672 
South,  J.  F.,  on  accidental  hrsmorrhage 
in  tapping  abdomen,  ii.  556 
on  lithotomy,  ii.  693 
statistics  of  calculus  in  female,  ii. 
714 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter  ani, 
ii.  597 

stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  367 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  368 
treatment  of,  ii.  368 
of  urethra,  ii.  779 
Special  arteries,  aneurisms  of,  i.  481 
degenerations,  i.  188 
dislocations,  i.  731 
fractures,  i.  610 
herniaj,  ii.  502 
joints,  excision  of,  ii.  12 
tumours,  i.  126 
Special  pathology  and  surgery,  i.  358 
Specific  inflammations,  i.  125 
Speculum  ani,  ii.  565 

vaginsB,  ii.  590,  857 
Spence,  James,  observations  on  amputa- 
tions, ii.  95,  96,  101, 102, 104, 113. 
119,  122,  125,  128,  130 
on  excision  of  joints  ;  knee,  ii.  IS 

wrist,  ii.  76 
on  compression  of  brain,  ii.  172 
excision  of  lower  jaw,  ii.  347 
cases  of  tracheotomy  for  croup,  ii. 
374 

on  herniae,  ii.  493,  497,  498,  519 
lithotomy,  ii.  684,  697 
forcible  catheterism  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  prostate,  ii.  748 
stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  769 
external  urethrotomy  in  retention 
of  urine,  ii.  784 
Sperino,  observations  on  syphilis,  i.  256 
283 

Spermatic  cord,  diseases  of,  ii.  810 
ha^matocele  of,  ii.  821 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  817 

diffused,  ii.  818 
relations  of,  to  hernia,  ii.  504 
tumours  of,  ii.  81 8 
varicocele  of,  ii.  821 
Spermatorrhosa,  ii.  837 
causes  of,  ii.  838 
passive,  ii.  838 
spasmodic,  ii.  839 
treatment  of,  ii.  839 
Sphacelus,  i.  218 

of  intestine  in  hernia,  ii.  473,  482 

treatment  of,  ii.  493 
of  omentum  in  hernia,  ii.  474,  482 

treatment  of,  ii.  493 
of  piles,  ii.  571 

treatment  of,  ii.  574 
in  prolapsus  recti,  ii.  580 
Sphygmograph,  i.  52 
pulse  tracings,  i.  55 
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Spillnmuu,  statistics  of  knoc-joiut  ex- 
cision, ii.  79 
Spina  bifida,  ii.  421 
course  of,  ii.  422 
struotural  conditions  in,  ii.  421 
symptoms  of,  ii.  422 
treatment  of,  ii.  422 
Spinal  cord,  concussion  of,  ii.  395 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  399 

from  hysteria,  i,  349 ;  ii.  400 
direct  concussion,  ii.  397 
_  symptoms  of,  ii.  397 
indirect  concussion,  ii.  397 
post-mortem  examination 
of,  after  railway  collision, 
ii.  39G 
symptoms  after,  ii.  400 
symptoms  of,  ii.  397 
cerebral,  ii.  398 
in  limbs,  ii.  399 
in  mitrition,  ii.  390 
pulse  in,  ii.  399 
sexual  power  in,  ii. 
399 

special  senses  in,  ii. 

398 
spinal,  ii.  398 
temperature  in,  ii.  399 
IDrognosis  of,  ii.  400 
recovery  after,  ii.  400 
symptoms  of,  ii.  397 
terminations  of,  ii.  400 

period  of  death  in,  ii.  400 
treatment  of,  ii.  400 
compression  of,  ii.  401 
division  of,  in  fracture,  ii.  391 
fracture  implicating,  ii.  391 
hemorrhage  into,  ii.  391 
inflammation  of,  ii.  396 
softening  of,  ii.  396 
•wounds  of,  ii.  387 

symi^toms  of,  ii.  387 
Spine,  angular  curvature  of,  ii.  402 
caries  of,  ii.  401 

abscess  in,  ii.  404 

varieties  of,  ii.  407 
causes  of,  ii.  404 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  403 

from  disease  of  sacro-iliac 
articvdation,  i.  827 
prognosis  of,  ii.  408 
psoas  abscess  in,  ii.  406 
structural  conditions  in,  ii.  401 
symptoms  of,  ii.  403 
termiui^tions  of,  ii.  405 
treatment  of,  ii,  408 

by  prone  couch,  ii.  408 
spinal  support,  ii.  409 
suspension,  etc.,  ii.  409 
diseases  of,  ii.  387 
dislocations  of,  i.  733 ;  ii.  391 
fractures  of,  ii.  389 

bed-sores  in,  ii.  394 
causes  of,  ii.  392 
course  of,  ii.  392 


Spine,  fractures  of  (continued) — 
dislocation  with,  ii.  391 
injury  of  cord  in,  ii.  391 
symptoms  of,  ii.  391 
terminations  of,  ii.  392 

period  of  death  in,  ii.  392 
treatment  of,  ii.  393 
trephining  in,  ii.  393 

in  gunshot  fracture,  ii.  394 
injuries  of,  ii.  387 
lateral  curvature  of,  ii.  412 
causes  of,  ii.  414 
consequences  of,  ii.  415 
curve,  respiratory,  ii.  414 

weight-bearing,  ii.  414 
diagnosis  from  disease  of  hip- 
joint,  i.  821 
reduction  couch  of  Buhring,  ii. 
418 

signs  of,  ii.  413 
sloping  seat  for,  ii.  415 
structural  conditions  of,  ii.  412 
treatment  of,  ii.  415 

by  suspension,  etc.,  ii.  419 
posterior  curvatures  of,  ii.  419 
causes  of,  ii.  420 
oyphosis,  ii.  419 
lordosis,  ii.  419 
treatment  of,  ii.  421 
sprains  of,  ii.  388 

inflammation  from,  ii.  389 
Spleen,  injuries  of,  ii.  460 
Splints,  Dupuytren's,  i.  670 

Gant's,  for  excision  of  knee-joint, 

ii.  16 
Gordon's,  i.  641 

Lister's,  for  excision  of  wrist,  ii.  75 

Liston's  long,  i.  655 

Mclntyre's,  i.  667 

Ne'laton's,  i.  640 

Thomas's,  i.  822 
Sprains  or  strains,  i.  439 

treatment  of,  i.  439 

of  joints,  i.  711 
spine,  ii.  388 
Staff  for  lithotomy,  ii.  677 

rectangular,  ii.  699 

straight,  ii.  684 
Stafford's  lancet-catheter,  ii.  776 
Stahl  and  Geyer  on  age  in  urinarv  cal- 
culi, ii.  664 
Stanley,  observations  on  diseases  of  bone, 

i.  688,  691 

on  hernia),  ii.  529,  543 
lithotomy,  ii.  684,  691 
rupture  of  ureter,  ii.  620 

Staphyloma  of  cornea,  ii.  205 
of  sclerotic,  ii.  21 0 

Staphyloraphy,  ii.  336 

Dieflenbach's  operation,  ii.  3.SS 
Fergusson's  operation,  ii.  336 
Warren's  operation,  ii.  338 

Starched  bandage  after  joiut-cxcisions, 

ii.  8 

of  knee,  ii.  IS 
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starched  bandage  in  fractiu'os,  i.  591 
Statistics  in  surgery,  i.  36 
Sternum,  fractures  of,  i.  618 

compound,  i.  618 
Sthenic  inilammation,  i.  122 
Stomach,  persistent  sicljness  of,  after 
chloroform,  i.  32 
treatment  of,  i.  32 
rupture  of,  ii.  459 
Stomach-pump,  use  of,  ii.  361 
Stone  (N.Y.),  statistics  of  iimiDutations, 
primary  and  secondary,  in  civil  and 
military  practice,  i.  416 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  670.   See  Cal- 
culus 

Storer  (of  Boston),  statistics  of  extirpa- 
tion of  uterus,  ii.  858 
Strabismus,  operation  for,  ii.  240  • 

Graefe's,  ii.  241 

sub-conjunctival,  ii.  240 
Strangulated  hernia,  ii.  472,  481.  See 

Hernia 
Strangulation,  ii.  357 

gangrene  from,  i.  222 

of  hernial  protrusion,  ii.  472 

internal,  ii.  549 

of  piles,  ii.  571 
Strapping  the  breast,  ii.  437 

testicle,  ii.  827 

in  disease  of  joints,  i.  795,  807 
Strickei-'s  observations  in  inflammation, 
i.  44 

Stricture  in  hernia,  ii.  481 
of  oesophagus,  ii.  367 
intestinal,  chronic,  ii.  548 
congenital,  ii.  548 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  550 
of  nasal  duct,  ii.  196 
rectum,  ii.  584 
urethra,  ii.  760 
Stromeyer,  operation  of  tenotomy,  i.  830 
Strumous  node,  i.  675 

ulcer,  i.  214 
Stumps,  by  amputation,  circular,  ii.  95 
by  flap,  ii.  95.    ^ee  also  Par- 
ticular amputations 
rectangular  iiap,  ii.  90 
conical,  ii.  101 

from  contused  and  lacerated  wounds, 
i.  B91 

gunshot  wound,  i.  391 
dressing  of,  ii.  97 

re-dressing  of,  ii.  99 
exostosis  in,  ii.  102 
a  good,  ii.  97 
healthy,  ii.  102 
in  hospital  gangrene,  i.  309 
morbid  conditions  of,  ii.  99 
necrosis  of,  ii.  101 
nerve-ends  enlarged  in,  ii,  101 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  101 
secondary  hajmorrhage  from,  ii,  99 

phenomena  of,  ii.  100 

pulse  after,  ii.  100 

treatment  of,  ii.  100 


Stumps  (contimiecT) — 
sloughing  of,  ii.  100 
spasmodic  twitchings  in,  ii.  102 
structural  changes  in,  ii.  102 

Styptics,  i.  376 

Sub-astragaloid  amputation,  ii.  119 
Subclavian  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  499 

ligature  of,  i.  527 
Subcutaneous  injection   in  hysterical 
jerkings  of  limb  after  joint- 
excision,  ii.  9 
in  neuralgia,  i.  452 
section  of  tendons,  i.  838 
in  false-joint,  i.  607 
of  neck  of  femur,  ii.  40 

nerve  in  neuralgia,  i.  452 
iu  reduction  of  dislocations,  i. 
730 

of  fractures,  i.  590 
varicocele,  ii,  824 
varicose  veins,  i.  566 
Subcutaneous  pneumatio  aspii-ation,  i. 
118 

Subluxation  of  lower  jaw,  i,  731 

of  Imee,  i.  781 
Sugar  in  iirine,  ii.  638 
Sulphates  in  mine,  ii,  636 
Superficial  femoral  artery,  aneurism  of, 
i.  512 
ligature  of,  i.  545 
Supernumerary  breasts,  ii,  456 
fingers,  i.  833 
nipples,  ii.  457 
Suppuration,  i.  73 
diffused,  i.  84 
hectic  fever  in,  i.  89 
pathology  of,  i,  79,  81 
symptoms  of,  i,  84 

in  different  textures,  i,  82 
treatment  of,  i.  114 
of  aneurismal  sac,  i.  460 
after  ligature,  i.  471 
in  axillary  aneurism,  after  liga- 
ture of  subclavian,  i.  503 
in  carotid  aneurism,  after  liga- 

tui'e  of  artery,  i.  496 
iu  femoral  aneurism,  after  liga- 
ture of  external  iliac,  i.  510 
in  innominate  aneiu'ism,  after 
distal  ligature  of  carotid,  i. 
490 

iu  popliteal   aneurism,  after 
ligature   of  superficial  fe- 
moral, i.  516 
of  antrum,  ii.  320,  342 
of  bone,  i.  678 

circumscribed  abscess  of,  i.  081 
diffuse  periostitis,  i.  680 
osteo-myelitis,  i.  678 
periosteal  abscess,  i.  CSl 
of  breast,  ii.  436 
in  burns,  i.  423,  425 
in  erysipelas,  i.  287,  206 

hip-joint  disease,  i.  817,  818,  824 
iutra-cerebral,  ii.  155, 175 
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Suppumtion  (coniinueJ) — 
intra-crauial,  ii.  155,  175 
intra-meningeal,  ii.  155,  175 
in  joints,  i.  79-1 
of  piles,  ii.  5G9 
in  prostate,  ii.  73G 
whitlow,  i.  435 

wounds,  contused  and  lacerated, 
i.  392,  398 
gunshot,  i.  408 
punctured,  i.  400 
Suppurative  arteritis,  i.  554 

granulation,  healing  by,  i.  393 
phlebitis,  i.  567 
Supra-pubic  lithotomy,  ii.  701 

in  females,  ii.  717 
Surgery  as  a  science  and  scientific  art, 
i.  2 

Surgical  fever,  i.  359,   See  Traumatic 
fever 

operations,  pathology  in  the  plan 
and  performance  of,  i.  15 
Sutures,  i.  305 

button,  i.  367 

figure-of-8,  i.  366 

Glover's  stitch,  i.  366 

interrupted,  i.  366 

quilled,  i.  366 

with  split  shot,  ii.  590 

twisted,  i.  366 

uninterrupted,  i.  366 
Swain,  W.  P.,  statistics  of  knee-joint 

excision,  ii.  20 
Swelling  in  inflammation,  i.  47 

causes  of,  i.  47 

consistence  of,  i.  48 

diagnostic  value  of,  i.  48 

shape  of,  in  different  textures,  i.  48 

size  of,  in  different  textures,  i.  47 
Syme,  James,  observations  on  disloca- 
tions, i.  730,  760,  763,  765 

on  false  cartilages  in  joints,  i.  815 

statistics  of  amputation,  ii.  21,  81 

on  elbow-joint  excision,  ii.  63 

on  excision  of  scapula,  ii.  90 

amputation  at  ankle-joint,  ii.  117 

supra-condyloid  amputation,  ii.  124 

labioplastic  operation,  ii.  292 

submental  operation  for  extirpation 
of  tongue,  ii.  302 

excision  of  upper  jaw,  ii.  344 

diseases  of  rectum,  ii.  559,  560,  565, 
566,  583,  584 

on  lithotomy,  ii.  684 

on  perineal  section,  ii.  777 

on  hernia  testis,  ii.  830 
Synovitis,  i.  791 

abscess  in,  i.  794 

treatment  of,  i.  796 

anchylosis  from,  i.  794 

treatment  of.  .  See  Anchylosis 

causes  of,  i.  793 

chronic,  i.  794 

diagnosis,  i.  793 

gonorrhceal,  i.  794: 


Synovitis  (eontimied) — 
hydrops  articuli,  i.  794 
treatment  of,  i.  795 
pyasmic,  i.  794.   See  PyiEmia 
rheumatic,  i.  796 
scrofulous,  i.  799 
signs  of,  i.  792 

structural  conditions  of,  i.  791 
terminations  of,  i.  794 
treatment  of,  i.  795 
Syphilis,  i.  248 
bubo,  i.  253 

diagnostic  value  of  inoculation, 
i.  257 

indurated  and  indolent,  i.  254 

inflammatory,  i.  255 

treatment,  i.  275 

varieties,  i.  256 
causative  relation  of  local  to  consti- 
tutional, i.  270 

modus  operandi  of  infection,  L 
272 

chancre,  i.  249 

diagnostic  value  of  inoculation, 
i.  256 
of  induration,  i.  249 
duration  of,  i.  250 

of  specificity,  i.  257 
situations  of,  i.  253 
termination  of,  i.  250 
treatment,  i.  272 
varieties  of,  i.  249 
chancroid,  i.  250 

conversion  into  chancre,  i.  252 
diseased  conditions  of  chancre 

and  chancroid,  i.  252 
interchange  of  characters,  i.  251 
mixed  chancre  and  chancroid, 

i.  251 
treatment  of,  i.  273 
constitutional  symptoms  of,  i.  258 
diagnosis  of,  i,  269 
incubation,  period  of,  i.  258 
indurated  chancre  in,  i.  249 
infantile,  congenital,  hereditary,  i. 
265 

communication  of,  i.  266 

mortality  from,  i.  268 

prognosis  of,  i.  268 

symptoms  of,  i.  266 

teeth  aflected  by,  i.  267 

treatment  of,  i.  281 
infection  of  ovum  in,  i.  266 
inoculation  as  the  test  of,  i.  25C, 
271 

local  contagious  ulcer,  i.  250.  See 

Chancroid 
pathology  of,  i.  270 
primary,  i.  249 

H.  Lee's  four  varieties  of,  i.  253 

treatment  of,  i.  272 
secondary,  i.  258 
syphilization,  i.  282 
tertiary,  i.  265 
treatment  of,  i.  272 
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:  Syphilis  (continued) — 

treatment  of  constitutioual,  i.  276 
curative,  i.  277 
preventive,  i.  276 
of  primary  and  local,  i.  272 
curative,  i.  274 
preventive,  i.  272 
unity  or  duality  of  syphilitic  virus, 
i.  270 

vaccino-syphilitic  inoculation,  i.  269 
:  Syphilitic  alopecia,  i.  265 
cachexia,  i.  265 
caries,  i.  264 

condylomata,  i.  262  ■ 
disease  of  absorbent  glands,  i.  264 
of  bones,  i.  264 

hair  and  nails,  i.  265 

internal  organs,  i.  265 

lai-ynx,  i.  262 

lips,  i.  262 

mouth,  i.  262 

in  infants,  i.  267 

mucous  membranes,  i.  262 
in  infants,  i.  267 

nose,  i.  262 

in  infants,  i.  267 

palate,  i.  262 

pharynx,  i.  262 

skin,  i.  259 

in  infants,  i.  267 

testis,  i.  263 

throat,  i.  262 

tongue,  i.  262 

tonsils,  i.  262 
ecthyma,  i.  261 
exanthemata,  i.  259 
gummy  tumours,  i.  265 
impetigo,  i.  261 
iritis,  i.  263 
lepra,  i.  260 
lichen,  i.  260 
mucous  tubercle,  i.  262 
necrosis,  i.  264 
nodes,  i.  264 
onychia,  i.  265 
ostitis,  i.  264,  675 
periostitis,  i.  675 
psoriasis,  i.  260 
psydraceous  pustules,  i.  260 
pustules,  i.  260 
roseola,  i.  259 
sarcocele,  ii.  827 
squamse,  i.  260 
synovitis,  i.  794 
teeth,  i.  267 ;  ii.  311 
tubercles,  i.  260 

of  tongue,  ii.  298 
ulcer,  i.  216,  261.   See  Chancre  and 

Bubo 
of  tonsils,  i.  262 
verrucffi,  i.  438 ;  ii.  846 
vesicle,  i.  260 
warts,  i.  438 
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TALIPES,  i.  836 
calcaneo-valgus,  i.  S46 

varus,  i.  846 
calcaneus,  i.  844 

treatment  of,  i.  845 
equino-valgus,  i.  846 
varus,  i.  846 
Adams's  shoe  for,  i.  847 
equinus,  i.  837 

causes  of,  i.  838 
relapse  of,  i.  840 
signs  of,  i.  837 

structural  conditions  of,  i.  837 
treatment  of,  i.  838 

Scarpa's  shoe,  i.  839 
fiat  or  splay-foot,  i.  843 
valgus,  i.  843 

causes  of,  i.  843 
treatment  of,  i.  844 
varieties  of,  i.  845 
varus,  i.  840 

causes  of,  i.  841 
relapse  of,  i.  843 
structural  conditions  of,  i.  841 
treatment  of,  i.  841 

Adams's   modification  of 

Scarpa's  shoe  for,  i.  847 
Aveling's  talivert,  i.  843 
Langaard's  instrument  for, 
i.  843 

Tapping  the  abdomen,  ii.  555 

the  head,  ii.  184 

hydrocele,  ii.  813 

ovarian  tumours,  ii.  860 

the  pericardium,  ii.  433 

the  thorax,  ii.  431 
Tarsus,  amputation  through^  ii.  116 

dislocations  of,  i.  788 

excisions  of  bones  of,  ii.  55 

fractures  of,  i.  671 
Teale's  amputation,  ii.  96 

suction  operation  for  cataract,  ii.  223 

results  of  median  lithotomy,  ii.  699 

amputation  of  penis,  ii.  802 
Teeth,  aberrant  tooth-pulps,  ii.  312 

absence  of,  ii.  310 

absorption  of  roots  of,  ii.  323 

alveolar  abscess,  ii.  318 

calcification  of  pulp  of,  ii.  818 

caries  of,  ii.  313 

cysts,  dentigerous,  ii.  310 

diseases  of  completed,  ii.  313 

in  development  and  eruption 

of,  ii.  306 
of  gums  and  alveolar  processes 
of,  ii.  324 

eruption  of  milk-teeth,  ii.  306 

exostosis  of,  ii.  322 

extraction  of,  ii.  329 

hasmorrhage  after  extraction  of,  ii. 
331 

inflammation  of  pulp-cavity  of,  ii, 
317 

irregularities  of  permanent  teeth, 
ii.  307 
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Teeth  (continued)— 

mal-eruption  of  wisdom-toetli,  ii.  30D 
neuralgia  in  affections  of,  ii.  328 
odontomos,  ii.  313 
polypus  of  tooth-pulp,  ii.  318 
replacement  of  lost,  ii.  332 
supernumerary,  ii.  310 
supplemental,  ii.  310 
syphilitic,  ii.  311 
tartar  of,  ii.  323 
tooth-stopping,  ii.  316 
Teevan,  W.  F.,  observations  on  fractures 
of  skull,  ii.  153 
on  stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  763,  774 
Tendons,  diseases  of  sheaths  of,  i.  444 
displacement  of,  i.  442,  745 
division  of,  i.  829 
hamstring,  contraction  of,  i.  835 
imperfect  and  non-union  of,  i.  442 

treatment  of,  i.  442 
inflammation  of  sheaths  of,  i.  447 
injuries  of,  i.  439 
reparation  of,  i.  440 
rupture  of,  i.  439 
causes  of,  i.  440 
symptoms  of,  i.  439 
terminations  of,  i.  440 
treatment  of,  i.  441 
sprains  of,  i.  439 
Tenosynovitis,  i.  447 
'I'enotomy,  i.  829 
Testicle,  abscess  of,  ii.  829 
atrophy  of,  ii.  836 
cancer  of,  ii.  833 

castration  in,  ii.  835 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  834 
cartilaginous  tumour  of,  ii.  832 
chronic  enlargement  of,  or  sarcoccle, 

ii.  827 
cystic  tumour  of,  ii.  831 
dermoid  cysts  in,  ii.  832 
diseases  of,  ii.  810 
fibrous  tumour  of,  ii.  833 
functional  disorders  of,  ii.  837 
impotency,  ii.  840 
neuralgia,  ii.  841 
spermatorrhoea,  ii.  837 
hernia  of,  ii.  830 
hydatid  cysts  in,  ii.  832 
inflammation  of,  ii.  825 
causes  of,  ii.  825 
gonorrhceal,  ii.  756 
in  inguinal  canal,  ii.  510 
symptoms  of,  ii.  825 
terminations  of,  ii.  826 
treatment  of,  ii.  826 
malposition  of,  ii.  841 
mis-descent  of,  ii.  842 
orchitis  and  epididymitis,  ii.  825 
scrofulous,  ii.  828 

consequences  of,  ii.  829 
treatment  of,  ii.  829 
strapping  the,  ii.  827 
syphilitic,  ii.  827 

consequences  of,  ii.  828 


Testicle  (continued)— 

syphilitic,  treatment  of,  ii.  828 
tuberculous,  ii.  829 
tumours  of,  ii.  830 

castration  for,  ii.  835 
undescended,  abnormal  situations 
of,  ii.  508 
in  congenital  hernia,  ii.  508 
diagnosis  from  inguinal  hernia. 

ii.  511 
diseases  of,  ii.  842 
inversion  of,  ii.  842 
Tetanus,  i.  333 
acute,  i.  339 

after  amputations,  ii.  103 
causes  of,  i.  338 
chronic,  i.  339 

condition  of  wound  in,  i.  338 
diagnosis  of,  i.  334 
idiopathic,  i.  338 
after  joint-excision,  ii.  9 
after  operations,  i.  35 
pathology  of,  i.  336 
period  of  probation  after  iniury,  i. 
338 

prognosis  of,  i.  339 
symptoms  of,  i.  333 
terminations  of,  i.  339 
traumatic,  i.  338 
treatment  of,  i.  339 
trismus  in,  i.  333 
varieties  of,  i.  335 
Textures,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  i. 
358 

Thermometer,  clinical,  i.  51 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  ii.  124 
gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  415 
Thompson,  Sir  H.,  statistics  of  urinary 

calculi,  in  relation  to  age,  ii. 

664 

of  lithotomy,  ii.  695,  696 
on  diseases  of  bladder,  ii.  721,  734 
of  prostate,  ii.  738,  739,  741, 
744,  748,  749 
on  lithotrity,  ii.  704,  708,  710,  711, 
712,  713 
stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  761,  774 
urethrotomy,  ii.  776,  779 
urethral  tumours,  ii.  781 
Thomson  on  hospital  gangrene,  i.  313 

on  scrofula,  i.  230 
Thomson,  W.,  statistics  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, ii.  552 
Thorax,  injuries  of   parietes  of,  and 

organs,  ii.  422 
Thornton,  statistics  of  shoulder-joint 

excision,  i.  415 
Throat,  syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  262,  279 

wotmds  of,  ii.  349,  352 
Thrombus,  i.  568 
causes  of,  i.  509 
symptoms  of,  i.  570 
transformations  of,  i.  570 

embolism,  i.  571  i 
treatment  of,  i.  573  I 
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Thudichum,  observations  on  urine,  ii. 
638 

on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  660 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  ii.  108 

dislocations  of,  i.  759 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  ii.  381 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneiuism,  i. 
494 

Thyroid  hernia,  ii.  543 
Thyrotomy,  ii.  376 

results  of,  ii.  377 
Tibia,  dislocation  of,  i.  779 

disease  of  joint,  i.  804 

excision  of,  ii.  91 

fractures  of,  i.  665 
Titley  on  gonorrhoea,  ii.  755 
Toe-nail,  horn  of,  i.  438 

ingrowing  of,  i.  437 
Toes,  amputations  of,  ii.  113 

contraction  of,  i.  847 

dislocations  of,  i.  790 

excision  of,  ii.  59 

fractures  of,  i.  671 
Tolet  on  urethral  dilatation  for  calculus 

in  female,  ii.  715 
Tomes,  C.  S.,  on  dental  surgery,  ii.  305 
Tongue,  abscess  of,  ii.  298 

adherent,  ii.  296 

ati-ophy  of,  ii.  297 

bifid,  ii.  296 

cancer  of,  ii.  298 

congenital  defects  of,  ii.  295 

cysts  in,  ii.  304 

diseases  of,  ii.  296 

eczema  of,  ii.  298 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  298' 

enchondroma  of,  ii.  304 

epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  299 

fatty  tumour  in  or  under,  ii.  303 

fibro-cellular  tumour  of,  ii.  304 

fissures  of,  i.  262 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  295 

granular  and  warty,  ii.  296 

gummy  tumour  of,  ii.  298 

herpes  of,  ii.  298 

ichthyosis  of,  ii.  298 

inflammation  of,  ii.  297 

keloid  of,  ii.  304 

long,  ii.  296 

milky  stains  on,  i.  262 

mobility  of,  excessive,  ii.  296 

mucous  tubercle  of,  ii.  298 

najvus  of,  ii.  303 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  298 

polypi  of,  ii.  304 

prolapsus  of,  ii.  296 

psoriasis  of,  ii.  298 

ranula  in,  ii.  304 

treatment  of,  ii.  305 

removal  of,  ii.  299 

buccal  operation,  ii.  301 
by  ecrasour,  ii.  299 
excision,  ii.  299 

complete,  ii.  300 
partial,  ii.  299 


Tongue,  removal  of  (continued) — 

by  galvanic  wire-cautery,  ii.  299 

ligature,  ii.  303 
Arnott  and  Cloquet's  method, 

ii.  303 
Hilton's  method,  ii.  303 
methods  of,  compared,  ii.  299 
Moore's  method,  ii.  303 
Nunneley's  method,  ii.  302 
oral  operation,  ii.  300 
Eegnoli's  operation,  ii.  302 
results  of,  ii.  303 
submental  operations,  ii.  302 
Syme's  operation,  ii.  302 

scirrhus  in,  ii.  298 

spasm  of,  ii.  298 

syphilitic  mucous  tubercle  of,  i.  262 

tie,  ii.  295 

tumours  of,  ii.  298 

ulceration  of,  ii.  298 

warts  of,  ii.  304 

wounds  of,  ii.  295 
Tonsils,  diseases  of,  ii.  362 

chronic  enlargement  of,  ii.  368 
treatment  of,  ii.  363 

excision  of,  ii.  363 

inflammation  of,  ii.  362 
treatment  of,  ii.  362 
Torsion  of  arteries,  i.  382 

comparison  of  with  ligature  and 
acupressure,  i.  384 

modes  of,  i.  383 

occlusion  by,  i.  383 
Torticollis,  i.  829 

Toynbee's  (Joseph)  artificial  membrana 
tympani,  ii.  258 

otoscope,  ii.  243 
Trachea,  diseases  of,  ii.  362 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  352 

injuries  of,  ii.  349 

operations  on.    See  Laryngotomy 

and  Tracheotomy 
wounds  of,  ii.  350 
Trachea  forceps-dilator,  Garin's,  ii.  380 
hooks,  ii.  380 
tubes,  ii.  379 

Durham's,  ii.  380 
Fuller's  bivalve,  ii.  380 
Listen's,  ii.  379 
Tracheotomy,  ii.  378 
in  children,  ii.  379 
for  foreign  bodies,  ii.  354,  881 
results  of,  ii.  354 
Transfusion  of  blood,  i.  386 
Traumatic  aneurism,  i.  457 
cataract,  ii.  215 
delirium,  i.  330 
emphysema,  ii.  429 
encephalitis,  ii.  175 
causes  of,  ii.  176 
prognosis  of,  ii.  176 
symptoms  of,  ii.  175 
treatment  of,  ii.  176 
fever,  i.  359 
gangrene,  i.  218 
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Traumatic  iuflamraation  of  brain  and 
membranes,  ii.  175 

meningitis,  ii.  175 

necrosis,  i.  693 

peritonitis,  ii.  465 

phlebitis,  i.  568 

pleurisy,  ii.  423 

pneumonia,  ii.  423 

pneumothorax,  ii.  429 

synovitis,  i.  793 

tetanus,  i.  338 
Travers,  B.,  observations  on  inflamma- 
tory fever,  i.  69 

on  prostration  with  excitement,  i. 
330 

on  hernise,  ii.  493 
Treatment,  general  indications  of,  i.  11 
relative  importance  of  diagnosis, 
etiology,  and  prognosis  to,  1.  3, 

reparative  and  restorative  power  in, 

i.  11 

conservative    surgery,  defini- 
tions of,  i.  12,  14 
plastic  surgery,  i.  14 
Trephining  bone,  ii.  158,  178 

in  circumscribed  abscess  of,  i.  682 
the  skull,  ii.  178 

for  extravasated  blood  within, 

ii.  171 

in  fracture  of  vault  of,  ii.  158 
for  suppuration  within,  ii.  177 
results  of,  ii.  179 
Trommer,  observations  on  urine,  ii.  640 
Trousseau,  observations  on  erysipelas  in 
new-born  infants,  i.  296 
on  tracheotomy,  ii.  379 
vaccino-syphilis,  i.  269 
Tubercle  in  bladder,  ii.  724 
in  bone,  i.  674 

circumscribed  and  diffused,  i. 
674 

softening  of,  i.  674 
raucous,  i.  262 
painful  subcutaneous,  i.  141 
of  prostate,  ii.  749 
syphilitic,  of  skin,  i.  260 

of  tongue,  ii.  298 
in  testicle,  ii.  829 
Tubercular  eruptions,  syphilitic,  i.  260 
Tuberculosis,  relation  to  scrofula,  i.  228 
Tufnell.  T.  JoUiffe,  observations  on  aneu- 
rism, i.  462,  464 
on  dislocations,  i.  790 
Tumours,  i.  125 
adipose,  i.  136 

aneurism  by  anastomosis,  i.  154 
atheromatous,  i.  130 
cancer,  i.  155 

cyst-formation  in,  i.  161 

situation  of,  i.  162 

varieties  of,  i.  159 
cartilaginous,  i.  146 

varieties  of,  i.  147 
classification  of,  i.  127 


Tumours  (continued) — 
colloid,  L  157 

varieties  of,  i.  161 
cystic,  i.  129 
cysts,  i.  129 

diagnosis  of,  i.  130,  455 

proliferous,  i.  129 

simple,  i.  129 

varieties  of,  i.  130 
encephaloid,  i.  156 

varieties  of,  i.  159 
enchondromatous,  i.  146 

varieties  of,  i.  147 
epithelial  cancer,  i.  178 
erectile,  i.  149 
fatty,  i.  136 

varieties  of,  i.  137 
fibro-calcareous,  i.  144 
fibro-cellular,  i.  139 
flbro-cystic,  i.  144 
fibro-nucleated,  i.  144 
fibro-plastic,  i.  148.    See  Myeloid 
fibroid,  recurring,  i.  144 
fibrous,  i.  143 

varieties  of,  i.  144 
general  characters  of,  i.  125 

etiology,  i.  127 

structure,  i.  125 

treatment,  i.  128 

vital  endowments,  i.  126 
glandular,  i.  155 
glioma,  i.  142 
infiltrating  growths,  i.  155 
innocent,  i.  126 

localized,  or  non-infiltrating,  i.  126 
malignant,  i.  126.    See  Cancer 
melanotic  cancer,  i.  160 
myeloid,  i.  148 
myxoma,  i.  142 
nsBvus,  i.  152 
neuroma,  i.  141 
osseous,  i.  701,  707 
painful  subcutaneous,  i.  141 
sarcomatous,  i.  138 

giant-celled,  i.  140 

net-celled,  i.  142 

round-celled,  i.  142 

spindle-celled,  i.  139 
scirrhus,  varieties  of,  i.  160 
sebaceous,  i.  130 ;  ii.  179 
special,  i.  128 

treatment,  general  indications  of,  i. 
128 

vascular.    See  Erectile,  i.  149 
wens,  i.  33  ;  ii.  179 
of  alveoli,  ii.  826 

antrum.   See  Tumours  of  Jaws 
in  axilla,  i.  503 
of  bladder,  ii.  721 

bone,  i.  701 

brain,  ii.  183 

breast,  ii.  441 

cheeks,  ii.  295 

conjunctiva,  ii.  203 

cranium,  ii.  182 
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Tumours  (continued) — 
of  dura  mater,  ii.  182 
external  ear,  ii.  244 
eyeball,  ii.  238 
eyelids,  ii.  194 
groin,  ii.  530 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  i. 
509 

from  psoas  abscess,  ii.  406 
gums,  ii.  325 
hsemorrhoidal,  ii.  567 
of  head,  ii.  179 

intra-thoracic,  aueurismal,  i.  481 
of  jaw,  lower,  ii.  344 
upper,  ii.  343 
labia,  ii.  847 
lachrymal  gland,  ii.  195 
lacteal,  ii.  456 
of  larynx,  ii.  370,  375 
lips,  ii.  290 
malar  bone,  ii.  345 
muscles,  i.  443 
naso-pharyngeal,  ii.  274 
of  neck,  ii.  385 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  i. 
493 
nerves,  i.  141 
nose,  ii.  268 

septum  of,  ii.  278 
omentum,  ii.  494 
orbit,  ii.  238 
ovaries,  ii.  858 
parotid  gland,  ii.  385 

region,  ii.  385 
penis,  ii.  801 
pharynx,  ii.  366 
prostate,  ii.  748 
rectum,  polypoid,  ii.  582 
scalp,  ii.  179 
scrotum,  ii.  809 
skin,  cancer,  i.  180 
corns,  i.  437 
horns  of,  i.  438 
nsevus  of,  i.  152 
warts  of,  i.  438 
spermatic  cord,  ii.  818 
testicle,  ii.  830 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  511 
thyroid  body,  ii.  381 
tongue,  ii.  298 
in  urethra,  ii.  780 
uterus,  ii.  853 
vagina,  ii.  851 
Tunica,  vaginalis,  hsematocele  of,  ii.  820 
diagnosis  from  cancer  of  testicle,  ii. 
820 

from  hernia,  ii.  511 
hernia  in,  ii.  507 

encysted,  ii.  509 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  810 

diagnosis  of,  from  cystic  disease 
of  testis,  ii.  812 
from  hajmatocele,  ii.  812 
scrotal  hernia,  ii.  812 
varieties  of,  ii.  811 


Turner,  statistics  of  hernim,  ii.  490 
Typical  cases  of  joint-excision.   See  Ex- 
cisional  Surgery  of  Special  Joints 


ULCER,  i.  202 
cancerous,  i.  169,  215 
cicatrization  of,  i.  393 
diagnosis  of,  from  wound,  i.  358 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  206, 
granulation  of,  i.  207,  393 
healthy,  i.  207 

treatment  of,  i.  208 

by  skin-grafting,  i.  208 
hfemorrhagic,  i.  213 

treatment  of,  i.  213 
indolent,  i.  210 

treatment  of,  i.  211 
inflamed,  i.  209 

treatment  of,  i.  209 
irritable,  i.  209 

treatment  of,  i.  210 
local  contagious,  i.  250.  See  Chancre 

and  Hospital  gangrene 
lupoid,  i.  215 

treatment  of,  i.  215 
cedematous,  i.  210 

treatment  of,  i.  210 
phageda3nic,  i.  212 

treatment  of,  i.  213 
rodent,  i.  216 

treatment  of,  i.  216 
scorbutic,  i.  213 

treatment  of,  i.  214 
scrofulous  or  strumous,  i.  214 

treatment  of,  i.  214 
sloughing,  i.  213 
syphilitic,  i.  261 

treatment  of.     See  Species  of,  i. 
207 

varicose,  i.  210 

situation  of,  i.  210 
treatment  of,  i.  211 
venereal.    See  Chancre 
of  anus,  ii.  564 
cheeks,  corroding,  ii.  293 
cicatrix,  i.  419 
cornea,  ii.  204 

duodenum,  after  burns,  i.  423 

gums,  ii.  324 

larynx,  ii.  370 

lips,  i.  231,  262 ;  ii.  290 

mouth,  corroding  or  phageda;nic, 
ii.  294 

nose,  i.  231,  262,  272 

rectum,  ii.  564 

skin,  cancerous,  i.  215 
epithelial,  i.  182 
syphilitic,  i.  261 ;  ii.  137 

tongue,  i.  232 ;  ii.  298 

syphilitic,  i.  262  ;  ii.  298 

tonsils,  syphilitic,  i.  262 
Ulceration,  i.  202 
causes  of,  i.  207 
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Ulceration  (coniinued)— 

extension  of,  by  ichorous  discliarffo. 

i.  206  " 
ichor,  product  of,  i.  20G 
pathology  of,  i.  202 

in  relation  to  degeneration,  i.  202 
to  mortification,  i.  93,  202, 
216 

from  inflammation,  i.  93 
textural  liability  to,  i.  223 
jireatment  of.   -See  Species  of  Ulcers 
of  bone,  i.  683.   See  Caries 
cancer,  i.  169,  182 
cartilage,  articular,  i.  807 
Ulna,  dislocations  of,  i.  749,  755 
excision  of,  ii.  91 
fractures  of,  i.  634 
Umbilical  hernia,  ii.  537 
Union  by  adhesive  inflammation,  i.  360 
first  intention,  i.  360 
by  granulation,  i.  393 
secondary,  i.  395 
immediate,  i.  360 
of  incised  wounds,  i.  360 
mediate,  i.  360 
by  modelling  process,  1.  364 
of  nerves,  i.  362,  449 
by  primary  adhesion,  i.  360 
scabbing,  i.  363 
Unity,  or  duality,  of  syphilitic  virus,  i. 
270 

Unreduced  dislocation,  i.  726 
Ununited  fracture,  i.  603 

causes  of,  i.  604 

efiects  of,  i.  604 

structural  conditions  of,  i.  603 

terminations  of,  i.  605 

treatment  of,  i.  606 
Urate  of  ammonia  calculus,  ii.  658 

of  soda  or  lime,  ii.  659 

of  soda  or  ammonia  in  urine,  ii.  628 
Ure,  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulcer  of  nose, 

ii.  271 

treatment  of  ozjena,  ii.  272 
on  tumours  of  septum  nasi,  ii.  278 
Urea  in  urine,  ii.  629 
Ureter,  calculus  in,  ii.  670 
descent  of,  ii.  670 
treatment  of,  ii.  670 
rupture  of,  ii.  620 
Urethra,  anatomy  of,  ii.  610 
abscess  of,  ii.  755 
absence  of,  ii.  803 
bulb  of,  wounded,  ii.  693 
calculus  in,  ii.  781 

impacted  in,  ii.  781 
in  lithotrity,  ii.  708 
chancre  of,  i.  253 
in  children,  ii.  686 
deficiency  of,  ii.  803 
dilatation  of,  behind  stricture,  ii. 

762, 767 
diseases  of,  ii.  751 

effect  of  enlarged  prostate  on,  ii.  739 
false  passages  in,  ii.  770 


Urethra,  false  passages  in  (continued)— 

avoidance  of,  ii.  772 

signs  of,  ii.  771 

situation  and  extent  of,  ii.  771 
female,  ii.  618 

dilatation  of,  ii.  715 
fistula  of.    See  Urinary  fistulaj 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  782 
hffiinorrhage  from,  ii.  796 
inflammation  of,  ii.  751 

causes  of,  ii.  751 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  751 

symptoms  of,  ii.  751 

treatment  of,  ii.  752 

in  treatment  of  stricture,  ii.  772 
irritation  of,  ii.  753 
laceration  of,  ii.  796 
plastic  operations  on,  ii.  793 
polypoid  formations  in,  ii.  781 
rectum  communicating  with,  ii.  593 
stricture  of,  ii.  760 

annular,  ii.  760 

bridle,  ii.  760 

inflammatory,  ii.  780 

organic,  ii.  760 

causes  of,  ii.  765 
consequences  of,  ii.  766 
examination  of  urethra,  ii. 
762 

number  of,  ii.  761 
pathological  conditions  re- 
sulting from,  ii.  767 
situations  of,  ii.  761 
structural  conditions  of,  ii. 
760 

symptoms  of,  ii.  761 
terminations  of,  ii.  766 
treatment  of,  ii.  768 
by  bougies,  ii.  769 
caustics,  ii.  775 
division  of,  ii.  775 
external  urethro- 
tomy, ii.  777 
internal  urethro- 
tomy, ii.  775 
continuous  dilata- 
tion, ii.  770 
gradual  dilatation, 

ii.  768 
immediate  and  for- 
cible, ii.  772 
varieties  of,  ii.  762 
catheterism  in,  ii.  762 

accidents  and  difficulties 
in,  ii.  770 
congenital,  ii.  766 
contractile  or  recurring,  ii.  762 
dilatation  of,  ii.  768 
continuous,  ii.  770 
gradual,  ii.  768 
instruments  for,  ii.  768 
selection  of,  ii.  768 
external  urethrotomy,  ii.  777 
extravasation  of  urine  in,  ii. 
766 
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Uretlu'a,  stricture  of  (continued) — 

indurated  annular,  ii.  7C0 

inflammatory,  ii.  7S0 
causes  of,  ii.  780 
symptoms  of,  ii.  780 
treatment  of,  ii.  780 

internal  urethrotomy,  ii.  775 
results  of,  ii.  777 

irritable,  ii.  7G2 

linear,  ii.  7G0 

perineal  section  for,  ii.  777 

in  impermeable  stricture, 

ii.  778 
in  permeable,  ii.  777 
results  of,  ii.  779 
retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  761, 
766 

rupture  or  splitting  of,  ii.  773 
dilators  for,  ii.  773 
results  of,  ii.  774 
of  bladder  from,  ii.  766 
urethra  from,  ii.  766 
simple,  ii.  762 
spasmodic,  ii.  779 
causes  of,  ii.  779 
symptoms  of,  ii.  779 
treatment  of,  ii.  780 
suppression  of  virine  from,  ii. 
767 

symptoms  of,  ii.  761 
tortuous,  ii.  760 
terminations  of,  ii.  766 
treatment  of,  ii.  768 
urethrotomy  for,  ii.  775 
urinary  abscess  from,  ii.  790 
fistuloB  from,  ii.  791 
tumours  in,  ii.  780 

endoscope  for,  ii.  781 
treatment  of,  ii.  781 
wound  of,  ii.  796 
Urethritis,  ii.  751 
Urethro-plastic  operations,  ii.  793 
Urethrotomes,  ii.  776 
Urethrotomy,  external,  ii.  777 
internal,  ii.  775 
perineal,  ii.  777 
Urethro-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  795 
Uric  acid  calculus,  ii.  658.    See  Lithic 
acid 
oxide,  ii.  659 
Urinary  abscess,  ii.  790 
calculus,  ii.  654 
deposits,  ii.  623.    See  Urine 
fistuljB,  ii.  791 
vaginal  fi8tula3,  ii.  794 
Urine,  chemical  composition  of,  i.  63 
physical  characters  of,  i.  62 
physiological  origin  of  consti- 
tuents, i.  63 
for  examination,  ii.  624 
appliances  for,  ii.  626 
chemical,  ii.  626 
clinical  microscope,  ii.  626 
changes  in,  from  decomposition,  ii. 
621 


Urine,  changes  in  (continued) — 

by  acid  fermentation,  ii.  624 
alkalescence,  ii.  624 
clinical  examination  of,  ii.  625 
chemical,  ii.  625 
microscoiMc,  ii.  625 
physical,  ii.  625 
deposits  in,  ii.  623 

albumen  in,  albuminuria,  ii. 
641 

chemical  tests  for,  ii.  641 

for  quantity  of,  ii.  643 
diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  643 
microscopic  characters  of 

urine,  ii.  641 
physical  characters  of,  ii. 

641 

bile  in,  ii.  643 

chemical  tests  for,  ii.  643 
for  bile  acids,  ii.  644 
microscopic  characters  of, 
ii.  643 

physical  characters  of,  ii. 
643 

chlorides  in,  ii.  638 

chemical  tests  for,  ii.  638 
microscopic  characters  of, 
ii.  638 

physical  characters  of,  ii. 
638 

hippuric  acid  in,  ii.  637 

chemical  tests  for,  ii.  637 
microscopic  characters  of, 
ii.  637 

physical  characters  of,  ii. 
,637 

lactic  acid  in,  ii.  637 

chemical  tests,  ii.  637 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
637 

physical  characters,  ii.  637 
lithates  or  urates  in,  ii.  628 
chemical  tests,  ii.  629 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
628 

physical  characters,  ii.  628 
lithic  or  uric  acid  in,  ii.  626 
chemical  tests,  ii.  628 

for  total  amount  of,  ii. 
628 

diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  627 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
627 

physical  characters,  ii.  626 
oxalate  of  lime  in,  ii.  634 
chemical  tests,  ii.  635 
diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  635 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
634 

physical  characters,  ii.  634 
phosphates  in,  ii.  630 

chemical  tests,  ii.  633 

for  whole  amount  of, 
ii.  634 

diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  631 
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Urine,  deposits  in  (continued)— 

phosphates  in,  microscopic  cha- 
racters, ii.  632 
pliysical  characters,  ii.  630 
sugar  in,  ii.  638 

chemical  tests,  ii.  639 

for  whole  quantity  of, 

ii.  641 
for   traces   only,  ii. 
640 

diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  639 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
,  639 

physical  characters,  ii.  638 
sulphuric  acid  in,  ii.  636 
chemical  tests,  ii.  636 

for  whole  quantity,  ii. 
636 

diagnostic  value  of,  ii.  636 
microscopic  characters,  ii. 
636 

physical  characters,  ii.  636 
urea  in,  ii.  629 

chemical  tests,  ii.  630 

for  separation  of,  ii. 
630 

microscopic  characters,  ii. 
629 

physical  characters,  ii.  629 
tables  of  urinary  deposits — for 
chemical  examination  of, 
ii.  646 

for  microscopic  examina- 
tion of,  ii.  645 
treatment  of  urinary  deposits, 
ii.  646 

albumen  in  urine,  patho- 
logy of,  ii.  (j51 
preventive  measures, 

ii.  652 
treatment  of  Bright's 
disease,  ii.  651 
bile  in  urine,  pathology  of, 
ii.  653 
preventive  treatment 

of  jaundice,  ii.  653 
treatment  of,  ii.  053 
chlorides  in  excess,  patho- 
logy of,  ii.  650 
treatment  of,  ii.  650 
hippuric  acid  in  excess, 
pathology  of,  ii.  649 
treatment  of,  ii.  649 
lactic  acid  in  excess,  patho- 
logy of,  ii.  649 
treatment  of,  ii.  649 
lithic  acid  and  lithates  in 
excess,  pathology  of, 
ii.  646 
treatment  of,  ii.  646 
oxalates,  pathology  of,  ii. 
648 

preventive  measures, 

ii.  649 
treatment  of,  ii.  64<S 


Urine,  deposits  in  (continued)— 

pliosphates,  pathology  of, 
ii.  648 
treatment  of,  ii.  648 
sugar,  pathology  of  dia- 
betes, ii.  650 
preventive  measures, 

ii.  651 
treatment  of,  ii.  050 
sulphates  in  excess,  patlio- 
logy  of,  ii.  649 
treatment  of,  ii.  649 
urea  in  excess,  pathology 
of,  ii.  647 
treatment  of,  ii.  647 
extravasation  of,  ii.  787 

from  rupture  of  bladder,  ii.  789 
symptoms  of,  ii.  789 
treatment  of,  ii.  789 
from  rupture  of  urethra,  ii.  787 
symptoms  of,  ii.  788 
treatment  of,  ii.  788 
incontinence  of,  ii.  733 
retention  of,  ii.  782 

from  atony  of  bladder,  ii.  732 
from  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  741, 
742,  746 
treatment  of,  ii.  783 
from  gonorrhoea.  See  Spasmodic 

stricture 
from  paralysis  of  bladder,  ii. 
732 

perineal  abscess,  ii.  783 
prostatitis,  ii.  736 
stricture,  inflammatory,  ii. 
780 

organic,  ii.  762 
spasmodic,  ii.  779 
treatment  of,  ii.  783 
suppression  of,  ii.  789 
treatment  of,  ii.  790 
Uro-stealith  calculus,  ii.  659 
Use  of  stomach-pump,  ii.  361 
Uterine  fistulse,  ii.  794 
Uterus,  absence  of,  ii.  858 
anteversion  of,  ii.  852 
cancer  of,  ii.  856 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  857 
signs  of,  ii.  856 
treatment  of,  ii.  857 
results  of,  ii.  857 
cauliflower  excrescence  of,  ii.  856 
displacements  of,  ii.  852 
causes  of,  ii.  852 
treatment  of,  ii.  852 
excision  of,  ii.  857 
fibrous  tumour  of,  ii.  853 

enucleation  of,  ii.  854 
flexion  of,  ii.  852 
lateroversion  of,  ii.  852 
polypi  of,  ii.  853,  855 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  855 
signs  of,  ii.  855 
species  of,  ii.  855 
treatment  of,  ii.  850 
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uterus  (continued') — 

procidentia  of,  ii.  852 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  852 
retroversion  of,  ii.  852 
tumours  of,  ii.  853 

Uvula,  elongation  of,  ii.  364 
cause  of,  ii.  364 
treatment  of,  ii.  364 


VACOA,  results  of  recto-vesical  litho- 
tomy, ii.  701 
Vaccino-sypHlitic  inoculation,  i.  269 
Vagina,  atresia  of,  ii.  849 
discharge  from,  ii.  754 
in  children,  ii.  752 
closure  of,  ii.  849 
diseases  of,  ii.  843 
epithelial  cancer  of,  ii.  847 
erectile  tumour  of,  ii.  848 
iistulous  openings  into,  ii.  589,  593, 

794,  851 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  846 
imperforate  hymen,  ii.  849 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  851 
rectal  fistulre  into,  ii.  589 

from  congenital  malformation 
of  anus,  ii.  593 
rodent  ulcer  of,  ii.  848 
sphincter,  spasmodic  contraction  of, 

ii.  850 
stricture  of,  ii.  850 
tumours  of,  ii.  851 
urinary- vaginal  fistulse,  ii.  794 
uterine  fistulse  of,  ii.  794 
wounds  of,  ii.  843 
'Vaginal  hernia,  ii.  545 
'  Vagino-vesical  lithotomy,  ii.  717 

direct  lithotomy,  ii.  717 
^Valsalva,  treatment  of  aneurism,  i.  462 
method  of  detecting  perforation  of 

membrana  tympani,  ii.  257 
method  of  applying  vapours  to  tym- 
panic cavity,  ii.  262 
Wan  Buren  on  stricture  instruments,  ii. 
775 

Waricocele,  ii.  821 
causes  of,  ii.  822 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  822 

from  hernia,  ii.  511 
signs  of,  ii.  821 
treatment  of,  ii.  822 

curative,  ii.  823 

palliative,  ii.  823 
Waricoso  aneurism,  i.  478 

causes  of,  i.  479 

consequences  of,  i.  480 

signs  of,  i.  478 

structural  condition  of,  i.  478 
treatment  of,  i.  480 
operation  for,  i.  480 
preventive,  i.  480 
ulcer,  i.  210 
veins,  i.  562 


Varix,  aneurismal,  i.  478 

of  arm,  i.  506 

causes  of,  i.  479 

consequences  of,  i.  480 

in  groin,  i.  511 
leg,  i.  518 
neck,  i.  496,  502  , 

signs  of,  i.  478 

structural  condition  of,  i.  478 
in  thigh,  i.  513 
treatment  of,  i.  480 
of  veins,  appearance  of,  i.  562 
causes  of,  i.  564 
cauterization  of,  i.  566 
compression  of  veins  in,  i.  565 
diagnostic  characters  of,  i.  562 
excision  of  vein  for,  i.  566 
injection  of,  i.  566 
locality  of,  i.  564 
radical  cure  of,  i.  565 
of  saphena  vein,  ii.  531 
structural  conditions  of,  i.  562 
subcutaneous  section  in,  i.  566 
terminations  of,  i.  565 
treatment  of,  i.  565 

palliative,  i.  565 

radical,  i.  565 
twisted  suture  in,  i.  566 
venous  ha3morrhage  from,  i.  566 
Vein,  aneurismal  varix  of  femoral,  i.  511, 
513 

of  jugular,  i.  496 
saphena,  ii.  531 
subclavian,  i.  502 
Veins,  air  in,  i.  386 

gangrene  from  obstruction  of,  i.  222 
haemorrhage  from,  i.  384 
inflammation  of,  i.  567 
injuries  of,  i.  562 
pressure  of  aneurism  on,  i.  457 
in  abdominal,  i.  506 
aneurisms  at  root  of  neck,  i. 
486 

axillary,  i.  503 
femoral,  i.  509,  512 
intra-thoracic,  i.  483 
popliteal,  i.  514 
subclavian,  i.  500 
stones  in,  i.  573 
thrombus  in,  i.  568 
varicose,  i.  562 
wounds  of,  i.  384 

causes  and  eifects  of,  i.  385 
reparation  of,  i.  385 
signs  of,  i.  384 
treatment  of,  i.  385 
Vclpeau,  observations  on  tumours,  i.  175 
on  diseases  of  bone,  i.  688 

of  breast,  ii.  438,  441,  442 
testis,  ii.  815 
dislocations,  i.  749,  750 
enucleation  of  uterine  fibrous  tu- 
mour, ii.  854 
hernia,  ii.  500,  508 
tenotomy  for  talipes  varus,  i.  842 
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Velpeau  (continued) 

on  vagiuo-vesical  lithotomy,  ii,  717 
wound  of  intercostal  artory,  ii.  426 
Velum  palati,  tumours  of,  ii.  365 
Venesection,  i.  104 

from  external  jugular  vein,  i.  106 
Venous  vascular  tumour,  i.  150 
Vent  de  boulet,  i.  405 
Ventilation,  importance  of,  in  relation 
to  erysipelas,  i.  294 
to  hospital  gangrene,  i.  314 
operations,  1.  23 
pytemia,  i.  307 
scrofula,  i.  235 
Ventral  hernia,  ii.  542 
Vermale's  amputation,  ii.  126 
Verruca),  i.  438  :  ii.  846 
Vertebras,  caries  of,  ii.  401 

dislocation  of,  i.  733  ;  ii.  391 
fracture  of,  ii.  389 
in  lateral  curvature,  ii.  412 
Vesico-uterine  fistula,  ii.  795 

vaginal  fistula,  ii.  794 
VesiculsB  seminales,  diseases  of,  ii.  843 
Vicq-d'Azyr  on  congenital  malforma- 
tions of  rectum,  ii.  595 
Vidal  (de  Cassis),  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, ii.  700 
results  of  vagino-vesical  lithotomy, 
ii.  717 
Villous  cancer,  i.  160 

tumour  of  bladder,  ii.  722 
Virchow's  observations  on  degenerations, 
i.  195,  198 
on  fibriu-production  in  inflammatory 
eiFusions,  i.  80 
operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  824 
pyogenesis,  i.  81 
syfihilitic  sarcocele,  ii.  828 
thrombosis  and  pyajmia,  i.  304 
tumours,  i.  125,  138,  142 

of  joints,  i.  815 
ulceration,  i.  205 
Virus,  hydrophobic,  i.  316 
syphilitic,  i.  248,  270 
Vocal  cords,  tumours  of,  ii.  370 

treatment  of,  ii.  375 
Vomiting  of  feculent  matter  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  ii.  482 
Von  Graefe's  operation  of  iridectomy,  ii. 
233 

for  strabismus,  ii.  241 
Vulva,  diseases  of,  ii.  843,  846 
oedema  of,  ii.  848 
pruritus  of,  ii.  848 
varicose  veins  of,  ii.  848 
wounds  of,  ii.  843 


WALKEE,  observations  on  ununited 
fractures,  i.  605 
Walton,  Haynes,  observations  on  dis- 
eases of  eye,  ii.  192,  211,  216 
Ward,  N.,  statistics  of  heruiaa,  ii.  490 


Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurism,  i.  474 
Warren,  C.  (Boston),  rodent  ulcer,  i.  216 

operation  for  cleft  palate,  ii.  338 
Warts,  i.  438 

of  epithelial  cancer,  i.  181,  182 
gonorrhoeal,  ii.  801 
on  anus,  ii.  591 
labia,  ii.  846 
lips,  ii.  290 
prepuce,  ii.  801 
scrotum,  ii.  809 
syphilitic,  ii.  801 
venereal,  i.  438 
Wasps,  stings  of,  i.  322 
Watson,  P.  H.,  observations  on  excisions 
of  knee-joint,  ii.  78 
excision  of  scapula,  with  amputa- 
tion at  shoulder,  ii.  90 
excision  of  thyroid  gland,  ii.  384 
Watson's  (Spencer)  nasal  speculum,  ii, 
279 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  on  mercury  in  in- 
flammation, i.  110 

Wax,  accumulating  of,  in  ear,  ii.  246 

Welbank's  observations  on  hospital 
gangrene,  i.  312,  314 

Wells,  Spencer,  on  ovariotomy,  ii.  861, 
862 

clamp  for,  ii.  864 
results  of,  ii.  866 
Wens,  i.  130  ;  ii.  179 
West,  Charles,  cases  of  dermoid  cysts  of 

uterus,  ii.  858 
Whitlow,  i.  435 

involving  sheath  of  tendons,  i.  435 
necrosis  from,  i.  435 
treatment  of,  i.  436 
Wilde's  ear-speculum,  ii.  246 
treatment  of  otitis,  ii.  252 
snare,  ii.  253 
Wilks,  S.,  on  phosphorus-necrosis  of 

jaws,  ii.  340 
Williams.  C.  J.  B.,  observations  in  in- 
fi  Mimation,  i.  42 
on  tatty  degeneration,  i.  192 
inflammation,  i.  42 
Williams,  C,  statistics  of  lithotomy,  ii. 
697 

Wilson,  Erasmus,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
ii.  130 

observations  on  cutaneous  scrofula, 
i.  230 

on  copper  colour  in  syphilitic  erup- 
tions, i.  259 
lupus  exedens,  ii.  269 
Wisdom-teeth,  mal-eruption  of,  ii.  309 
WoUaston  on  urinary  calculi,  ii.  659, 660, 
661 

Wood's  operation  for  extroversion  of 
bladder,  ii.  727 
for  hernia,  ii.  479 

femoral  hernia,  ii.  535 
inguinal  hernia,  ii.  521 
umbilical  hernia,  ii.  540 
rhinoplastic  operation,  ii.  282 
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Wormald,  T.,  on  varicocele,  ii.  823 
Wounds,  i.  358 

contused,  i.  301 
dissection,  i.  323 
dressing  of,  i.  367 

after-dressing,  i.  370 
antiseptic,  i.  367 
gunshot,  i.  401 
incised,  i.  358 
lacerated,  i.  391 
poisoned,  i.  316 
punctured,  i.  399 
reparation  of,  i.  360 
of  abdomen,  ii.  457 

involving  viscera,  ii,  458 
air-passages,  ii.  350 
ankle-joint,  i.  712 

gunshot,  i.  401 
arteries,  i.  371.    See  Arteries 
bladder,  ii.  619 

in  fracture  of  pelvis,  i.  643 
lithotomy,  ii.  694 
brain,  ii.  172 

gunshot,  ii.  172 
bulb  of  urethra,  in  lithotomy,  ii. 
693 

cerebral  nerves,  ii.  174 

cheeks,  ii.  293 

diaphragm,  ii.  460 

dura  mater,  ii.  172.    See  Hernia 

cerebri 
elbow-joint,  i.  712 

gunshot,  i.  415.    See  Ex- 
cision 
eye,  ii.  185 
eyelids,  ii.  184 
forehead.    See  Scalp 
genital  organs.    See  Penis  and 

Vulva 
heart,  i.  423 

by  fractured  sternum,  i.  618 
-joint,  i.  712 

gunshot.    See  Excision 
intestines,  ii.  459 

in  operation  for  hernia,  ii.  494 

treatment  of,  ii.  495 
joints,  i.  711 

by  fracture,  i.  601 
gunshot  injury,  i.  415 
kidneys,  ii.  460 
knee-joint,  i.  712 

gunshot,  i.  415.    See  Ex- 
cision 
larynx,  ii.  350 
lips,  ii.  286 
liver,  ii.  460 
lungs,  ii.  423 

by  fractured  ribs,  i.  616 

sternum,  i.  618 


Wounds  {continued) 

of  mouth.    See  Cheeks 
nerves,  i.  449 

union  of,  i.  449 
oesophagus,  ii.  350 
orbit,  ii.  185 
pancreas,  ii.  460 
penis,  ii.  796 
pericardium,  ii.  423 
perineum,  ii.  844 
pharynx,  ii.  350 
rectum,  ii.  591 
scalp,  ii.  144 

treatment  of,  ii.  144 
shoulder-joint,  i.  712.    See  Ex- 
cision 

gunshot,  i.  415 
spinal  cord,  ii.  387 
spleen,  ii.  460 
stomach,  ii.  459 
tetanus  from,  i.  338 
thorax,  ii.  422 

involving  organs,  ii.  422 
throat,  ii.  349 
tongue,  ii.  295 
trachea,  ii.  350 
urethra,  ii.  796 
vagina,  ii.  843 
veins,  i.  384.    See  Veins 

arterio-venous,  i,  478.  See 
Aneurismal  varix 
vulva,  ii.  843 
wrist-joint,  i.  712 

gunshot,  i.  415.     See  Ex- 
cision 

Wrist,  amputation  at,  ii.  109 
dislocations  of,  i.  756 

injuries  allied  to,  i.  757 
excision  of,  ii.  70 

for  injury,  ii.  86 
fractures  close  to,  i.  638,  757 
gunshot  wound  of,  i.  415 
wounds  of,  i.  712 
Wry-neck,  i.  829 
causes  of,  i.  829 

treatment  of,  by  apparatus,  i.  830 
by  operation,  i.  829 
Wurtzer's  operation  for  radical  ciu-e  of 

hernia,  ii.  479,  521 
Wyman  (N.Y.),  cases  of  union  after 
fracture  of  vertebra,  ii.  393 


ANTHIC  oxide  calculus,  ii.  659. 
.   See  Calculus 


ZYGOMA,  disarticulation  of,  i.  612 
fractures  of,  i.  612 
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